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PUBLISHERS'  ADDRESS. 


When  the  veil  of  mortality  descends  upon  splendid  genius,  that  has  been  long  de» 
▼oted  to  the  instruction  and  best  interests  of  mankind,  the  noblest  monument  that 
can  be  erected  to  commemorate  its  worth  and  perpetuate  its  usefulness,  is  the  col- 
lection of  those  productions  which,  when  separately  published,  delighted  and  edified 
the  world. 

No  writer  of  the  past  or  present  age  has  equalled  Hannah  Mors  in  the  appli- 
cation of  great  talents  to  the  improvement  of  society,  through  all  its  distinctions, 
from  the  humblest  to  the  most  exalted  station  in  life.  Her  works  have,  indeed,  in 
a  very  striking  manner,  and  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  given  a  new  and  most  im- 
portant feature  to  the  moral  character  of  the  nation  she  adorned.  They  have  dif- 
fused vital  religion,  in  faith  and  practice,  over  districts  where  its  mere  external 
form  was  before  scarcely  to  be  seen ;  and,  what  is  still  more  deserving  of  admiration, 
this  accomplished  lady,  by  the  power  of  her  reasoning,  and  the  elegance  of  her 
compositions,  has  succeeded,  if  the  phrase  may  be  permitted,  in  rendering  piefy 
ftsfaionable  and  pq;>ular,  where  even  the  name  of  religion  was,  and  that  at  no  very 
distant  period,  treated  with  indifference,  if  not  with  absolute  contempt 

After  establishing  her  claim  to  the  highest  station  in  the  temple  of  poetical  famoi 
Hannah  Mors  resolved  to  consecrate  her  talents  wholly  to  His  service  from 
whom  she  had  received  them.  This  determination  she  carried  into  effect ;  and 
inconceivably  great  and  extensive  were  the  benefits  it  produced.  When  licentious 
principles  began  to  be  promulgated  with  industrious  zeal,  and  to  threaten  the  foun* 
dations  of  all  moral  and  social  order,  then  did  this  Christian  heroine,  armed  in  the 
panoply  of  truth,  appear  foremost  to  oppose  the  inroads  of  the  enemies  of  righte- 
ousness. The  success  was  unexampled.  The  tracts  which,  with  uncommon 
celerity  and  admirable  judgment,  came  firom  her  fertile  pen,  operated  like  a  chann, 
in  confirming  the  wavering,  and  appalling  the  evil  mind. 

The  venerable  Bftshop  Ports  ds,  in  a  charge  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocess  in  1798,  having  noticed  the  exertions  made  by  different  pious  waters  to  ex- 
cite the  spirit  of  religion,  says,  ^  To  these  it  would  now  be  injustice  not  to  add  the 
name  of  another  highly  appcoved  author,  Mrs.  Hannah  Mors  ;  whose  extraordi- 
nary and  versatile  tsdents  can  equaUy  accommodate  themselves  to  the  cottage  and 
the  palace ;  who,  while  she  is  diffusing  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  an 
infinity  of  little  religious  tracts,  calculated  to  reform  and  comfort  diem  in  this  w<Mld, 
and  to  save  them  in  the  next,  is  at  the  same  time  applying  all  the  powers  of  a  vigorous 
and  hi^y  cultivated  mind  to  the  instruction,  improvement,  and  high  delight  of  the 
most  exalted  of  her  own  sex.  I  allude  more  particularly  to  her  last  work,  on  female 
education,  which  presents  to  the  reader  such  a  fund  of  good  sense,  of  wholesome 
counsel,  of  sagacious  observation,  of  knowledge  of  the  world  and' of  the  female 
heart,  of  high-toned  morality,  and  genuine  Christian  piety ;  and  all  this  enlivened 
with  such  InriUiancy  of  wit,  such  richness  of  imagery,  such-  variety  and  felicity  of 
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allusion*  such  neatness  and  elegance  of  diction^  as  are  not«  I  conceivey  easily  to  be 
found  so  combined  and  blended  together  in  any  other  work  in  the  English  language* 
Of  the  above-mentioned  little  tracts,  no  less  than  two  millions  were  sold  in  the  first 
year ;  and  they  contributed,  I  am  persuaded,  very  essentially  to  counteract  the 
poison  of  those  impious  and  immoral  pamphlets,  which  were  dispersed  oyer  the 
kingdom  in  such  numbers  by  societies  of  infidels  and  disafi*ected  persons." 

The  popularity  of  Mrs.  More's  writings,  never  sensibly  diminished,  even  by  the 
vast  increase  of  excellent  and  highly  esteemed  works  in  every  department  of  liter- 
ature by  which  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  distinguished,  has  been  revived  to 
an  extent,  periiaps,  even  greater  than  they  achieved  in  the  eariy  period  of  their  ex- 
istence, by  the  recent  publication  of  the  admirable  memoirs  of  her  life  and  corre- 
spondence, prepared  with  so  much  skill  and  judgment  by  her  chosen  biographer  and 
literary  executor,  Mr.  Roberts ;  a  work  upon  which  the  strongest  language  of  ap- 
proving criticism  has  been  and  still  is  bestowed  by  the  highest  authorities,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England.  The  general  acceptation  with  which  those  volumes 
were  received,  would  have  encouraged  the  publishers  to  follow  (hem  with  an  edition 
of  Mrs.  More's  writings,  even  had  they  not  been  repeatedly  advised  and  urged  to 
the  undertaking,  not  only  by  firiends  and  in  private,  but  by  the  almost  united  voice 
of  the  press  throughout  the  Union.  Had  they  not  assumed  it,  with  these  induce- 
ments, they  would  have  considered  themselves  as  in  some  measure  neglecting  a  duty, 
standing  as  they  do  in  the  light  of  caterers  for  the  literary  gratification  of  the  public* 
whose  wbhes  and  opinions  they  are  bound  to  respect,  at  least,  if  not  implicitly 
to  follow. 

It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  present  collection,  which  contains  all  the  wri- 
tings of  that  eminent  lady,  in  a  convenient  as  well  as  handsome  form,  and  is  published 
at  a  very  moderate  price,  will  be  received  with  a  degree  of  favour  not  less  cordial  and 
extensive  than  that  which  was  and  still  is  accorded  to  the  memoirs.  To  adopt  the 
words  of  a  religious  periodical  of  high  character,  used  in  speaking  of  &ose  vol- 
umes, it  may  be  asserted  that  *'  it  will  please  the  superficial,  improve  the  intelli- 
gent, and  receive  the  hearty  commendation  of  the  serious  reader.  The  young  and 
the  old,  the  lively  and  the  sedate,  will  derive  from  it  pleasure  and  profit" 

The  publishers  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  following  just  and  happy  expres- 
sions, from  another  publication  devoted  to  the  mterests  of  religion.  ^  But  the  view 
of  her  influence  upon  mankind  will  be  exceedingly  imperfect,  unless  we  take  into  the 
estimate  the  whole  number  of  individuals  who  have  derived  already,  and  will  here- 
afler  derive  from  her  writings,  the  purest  principles  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  virtue. 
Tliese  can  never  be  numbered,  but  they  may  safely  be  put  down  at  millions.  Now 
if  all  these  readers  gain  but  a  single  importent  suggestion,  are  incited  to  practise  a 
single  virtue,  or  to  refiain  fi-om  a  single  vice — ^if  but  one  in  ten  is  made  wiser  or 
better  by  her  publications,  how  immeasurable  is  the  good  effected  by  her  mind !" 

*<  A  soul  thus  active,  spread  out  upon  so  wide  a  range  of  objects,  impressing  its 
own  beauties  and  breathing  its  own  spirit  upon  such  myriads  of  kindred  beings, 
demonstnrtes  its  own  immortality,  and  proclaims  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  ex- 
hilarating truth,  that  the  united  acquisitions  of  piety,  intellect,  and  virtue,  centring 
their  operations  on  that  which  is  immortal,  possess  a  pandeur  which  renders  die  con- 
quests of  pride  and  power  insignificant  as  empty  bubbles,  and  is  more  substantially 
glorious  than  the  gorgeous  enchantments  of  imperial  magnificence." 
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Whatbvkk  objections  ma^  be  orgfed  against  the  literary  character  of  the  present  da]r,  it  ranst 
lioweTer  be  allowed  to  exhibit  an  evident  improyement  in  some  material  points.  It  is  lor  in- 
■stance,  no  new  obseryation,  that  vanity  and  flattery  are  now  less  generally  ostensible  even  in  the 
most  indifierent  anthors  than  they  were  formerly  in  some  of  the  best  The  roost  self^ufficient 
writer  is  ^t  length  driven,  by  the  prevailing  sense  of  propriety,  to  be  contented  with  tkinkinff 
himself  the  prime  genios  of  the  age ;  but  he  seldom  ventares  to  tell  you  that  he  thinks  so.  Va- 
nitv  is  oompeUed  to  acquire  or  to  assume  a  better  taste. 

That  spirit  of  independence  also,  which  has  in  many  respects  impressed  so  mischievous  a 
stamp  on  the  public  character,  has  perhaps  helped  to  correct  the  style  of  prefaces  and  dedications. 
Literary  patronage  is  so  much  thorn  0/  its  beam*,  that  it  can  no  longer  enlighten  bodies  which 
are  in  themselves  opake ;  so  much  abridged  of  its  power  that  it  cannot  force  into  notice  a  work 
which  is  not  able  to  recommend  itself.  The  fiivour  of  an  individual  no  longer  boasts  that  buoyant 
5|nality  which  enables  that  to  swim  which  by  its  own  nature  is  disposed  to  sink.*  The  iufluence 
of  an  Augustus,  or  a  Louis  Quatorze,  of  a  Mecenas,  a  Dorset,  a  Haliftiz,  could  not  now  pro- 
core  readers,  much  less  could  it  compel  admirers  for  the  panegyrist,  if  the  panegyrist  himselQ 
could  command  admiration  on  no  better  ground  than  the  authority  of  the  patron.  The  once  di- 
lated preface  is  shrank  into  plain  apology  or  simple  exposition.  The  lon^  and  k>fty  dedication 
(generally  speaking)  dwindled  into  a  sober  expression  of  respect  for  public  virtue,  a  concise  tri- 
bote  of  affection  to  private  friendship,  or  an  acknowledgment  for  personal  obligation.  It  is  no 
lon^r  necessary  for  the  dependant  to  be  profane  in  order  to  be  grateful.  No  more  are  oil  the 
divine  attributes  snatched  from  their  rightful  possessor,  and  impiously  appropriated  by  the  needv 
writer  to  the  opulent  patron.  He  still  makes  indeed  the  eulogium  of  his  protector,  but  not  his 
apotheosis.  The  vainest  poet  of  our  days  dare  not  venture.  Tike  him  who  has  however  so  glo- 
riously  accomplished  his  own  prediction,  to  say,  in  so  many  words,  that  his  own  work  is  more 
sublime  than  tA«  royal  heighU  of  pyramids.  Nor  whatever  secret  compact  he  may  make  for  his 
duration,  does  he  openly  undertake  to  promise  for  his  verse,  that  it  shall  flow  coequal  with  the 
rivere  and  survive  the  eetahlished  forms  of  the  religion  of  his  country.  The  most  venal  poetic  pa- 
rasite  no  longer  assures  his  protector,  with  *  unhappy  Dryden,'  that  mankind  can  no  more  sub- 
sist without  his  poetry  (the  earl  of  Middlesex's  poetry !)  than  the  world  can  subsist  without  the 
daily  course  of  Divine  Providence.  And  it  is  but  justice  to  the  more  sober  spirit  of  living  litera- 
ture to  observe,  that  our  modesty  would  revolt  (putting  our  sense  and  our  religion  out  of  the 
<]i]estion)  were  a  modern  poet  to  offer  even  an  imperial  patron  to  pick  and  choose  his  lodging 
among  the  constellations ;  or,  as  some  author  has  expressed  it  on  a  similar  occasion,  *■  to  ask  what 
apartment  of  the  zodiaok  he  would  be  pleased  to  eccapy/ 

So  far  at  least  our  taste  is  reformed.  And  may  we  not  venture  to  hope,  from  thg  afBnity  which 
should  subsist  between  correct  judgment  and  unadulterated  principle,  that  our  ideas  of  truth  and 
manly  integrity  are  improved  also? 

But  it  is  time  that  I  conflne  myself  to  the  more  immediate  objects  of  the  present  address,  in 
which,  in  avoiding  the  exploded  evil  I  have  been  reprobating,  I  would  not  affectedly  run  into  the 
apposite,  and  pMDrhaps  prevailing  extreme. 

It  may  not,  it  is  presumed,  ^  thought  necessary  to  apologise  for  the  pubUcatian  of  this  collec- 
tion, by  enumerating  all  the  reasons  which  produced  it.  *  Desire  of  friends,*  is  now  become  a 
proverbial  satire ;  the  poet  is  driven  from  that  once  creditable  refuge,  behind  which  an  unfounded 
eagerness  to  appear  in  print  used  to  shelter  itself;  and  is  obliged  to  abandon  the  nntenable  forts 
and  fostnesses  of  thii  last  citadel  of  aflbctation.  Dn  Johnson's  sarcasm  upon  one  plea  will  apply 
to  all,  and  put  to  flight  the  whole  hackneyed  train  of  false  excuses — *'  If  the  book  were  not  writ- 
ten  to  be  printed,  I  presume  it  was  printed  to  be  read.* 

'Diese  scattered  pieces,  besides  that  they  had  been  suffered  to  pass  through  successive  editions, 
with  little  or  no  correction,  were  in  their  original  appearance,  of  all  shapes  and  sisee,  and  utterly 
vnredncable  to  any  companionable  form.  Several  new  pieces  are  here  added,  andtnost  of  the  old 
enos  eopsiderably  altered  and  enlarged. 

I  shoald  blush  to  produce  so  many  sli|rht  productioos  of  my  early  youth,  did  I  not  find  reana 
to  be  still  more  ashamed,  that  after  a  period  of  so  many  years  the  pfogress  will  be  Ibund  to  have 
been  so  ineondderaUe,  and  the  diflbrenee  so  little  apparent. 
VbL.L 
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tvmpathy  with  wncera  of  a  middle  ckis;  and  find  more  repoee  in  a  mediocrity  which  lalli  and  aimma 
the  mind,  than  with  a  loflineM  and  extent  which  exalts  and  expands  it  To  enjoy  wotIes  of  so. 
perlative  ability,  as  was  befi»re  sagrgested,  the  reader  most  have  been  accustomed  to  drink  at  the 
same  spring  from  which  the  writer  draws ;  he  must  be  at  the  expense  of  fornishing  part  of  his 
own  entertainment,  by  bringing  with  him  a  share  of  the  science  or  of  the  spirit  with  which  the 
aathor  writes. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations,  which,  while  my  gratitnde  has  been  excited  by  the  fs^ 
curable  reception  of  my  varions  attempts,  have  helped  to  correct  that  vanity  which  is  so  easily 
kindled  where  merit  and  success  are  evidently  disproportionate. 

For  fair  criticism  I  have  ever  been  truly  thankfal.  For  candid  correction,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter it  came,  I  have  always  exhibited  the  most  unquestionable  proof  of  my  regard,  by  adopting  it 

'  Nor  can  I  call  to  mind  any  instance  of  improvement  which  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  which 
I  have  neglected  to  profit*    I  am  not  insensible  to  human  estimation.    To  the  approbation  of 

,  the  wise  and  good  I  have  been  perhaps  but  two  sensible.  But  I  check  mvself  in  the  indul- 
gence of  the  dangerous  pleasure,  by  recollecting  that  the  hour  is  fast  approaching  to  all,  to  me  it 
IS  eery  fast  approaching,  when  no  human  verdict,  of  whatever  authority  in  itsell^  and  however 
favourable  to  its  obiect,  will  avail  any  thing,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  crowned  with  the  acquittal  of 
that  Judge  vbose  favour  is  eternal  me.  Every  emotion  of  vanity  dies  away,  every  swelling  of 
ambition  subsides  before  the  consideration  of  thb  solemn  responsibility.  And  though  I  have 
just  avowed  my  deference^  for  the  opinion  of  private  critics,  and  of  public  censors ;  yet  my  anxiety 
with  respect  to  the  sentence  of  boUi  is  considerably  diminished,  by  the  reflection,  that  not  the 
writings  but  the  writsr  will  very  soon  be  called  to  another  tribunal,  to  be  judged  on  far  other 
grounds  than  those  on  which  the  decisions  of  literary  statutes  are  framed :  a  tribunal,  at  which  the 
sentence  passed  will  depend  on  far  other  causes  than  the  observation  or  neglect  of  the  rules  of 
composition ;  than  the  violation  of  any  precepts,  or  the  adherence  to  any  decrees  of  critic  legisla- 
tion. 

With  abundant  cause  to  be  humbled  at  the  mixed  motives  of  even  my  least  exceptionable  wri- 
tings, I  am  willing  to  hope  that  in  those  of  later  date,  at  least,  vanity,  has  not  been  the  govern- 
ing  principle.  And  if  in  sending  abroad  the  present  collection,  some  sparks  of  this  inextinguish- 
able  fire  should  struggle  to  break  out,  let  it  be  at  once  quenched  by  the  reflection,  that  of  those 
persons  whose  kindness  stimulated,  and  whose  partiality  rewarded,  my  early  efforts ;  of  those 
who  would  have  dwelt  on  these  pages  with  most  pleasure,  the  eyes  of  the  greater  part  are  dosed, 
to  open  no  more  in  this  world.  Even  while  the  pen  is  in  my  hand  framing  this  remark,  more 
than  one  afiecting  corroboration  of  its  truth  occurs.  May  this  reflection,  at  once  painful  and 
salutary,  be  ever  at  hand  to  curb  the  insolence  of  success,  or  to  countervail  the  mortification  of 
defeat!  May  it  serve  to  purify  the  motives  of  action,  while  it  inspires  resignation  to  its  event! 
And  may  it  afiect  both  without  diminishing  the  energies  of  duty-— without  abating  the  activiW 
of  labour. 

Bath,  180X. 

•  If  it  be  objected  that  this  has  not  been  the  ease  with  reepect  to  one  single  naaaafe  which  has  excited  some 
eontroTcray,  it  has  arisen  not  from  any  want  of  openneae  to  conviction  in  me,  out  from  my  conceiving  myself  t« 
kave  been  mis undentood  and,  for  that  reason  only,  misrepresentad. 
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THE  PUPPET-SHOW: 


A  TALE. 


A  NOBLE  earl ! — tlie  name  I  spare. 
From  revenoce  to  the  Itvioff  heir*- 
IjOT'd  pleaaofe ;'  but  to  speak  the  truth. 
Not  much  refinement  g^racM  the  jrouih. 
The  path  of  pleasure  which  he  trod 
Was  somewhat  new,  and  rather  odd ; 
For,  that  he  haunted  park  or  play. 
His  hooaeV  archives  do  not  say ; 
Or  that  more  modish  joys  he  felt. 
And  would  in  opera  transports  mek ; 
Or  that  he  spent  his  morning's  priaie 
In  Bond-street  bliss  till  dinner-time: 
No  treasur*d  anecdotes  record 
Such  pastimes  pleasM  the  youthful  lord. 

One  single  taste  historians  mention, 
A  lact  unmingled  with  invention; 
It  was  a  taste  youUl  think,  I  fear. 
Somewhat  peculiar  ibr  a  peer. 
Though  the  rude  democratic  pen 
Pretends  that  peers  are  only  men. 
Whatever  town  or  country  fair 
Was  advertised,  my  lord  was  there. 
*Twas  not  to  purchase  or  to  sell — 
Why  went  he  then  ?  The  Muse  shall  tell. 
At  fairs  he  never  faiPd  to  find 
The  joy  congenial  to  his  mind. 
This  dear  diversion  would  you  know  7 
What  was  it  7  *twas  a  puppet-show ! 
Transported  with  the  mimic  art, 
The  wit  of  Punch  enthralPd  his  heart. 
He  went,  each  evening,  iost  at  six. 
When  Punoh  exhibited  .his  tricks; 
And,  not  contented  every  night 
To  view  this  object  of  delight, 
He  gravely  made  the  matter  known 
He  roust  and  would  have  Punch  his  own ; 
For  if,  exclaims  the  noble  lord, 
Such  joys  these  tranMwni  views  aflEord 
If  I  receive  such  keen  delight 
From  8  short  visit  everv  night, 
*Ti8  fair  to  calculate  what  pleasure 
Will  spring  from  owning  such  a  treasure. 
I  need  not  for  amusement  roam, 
I  shall  have  alwajs  Punch  at  home. 
He  rav^d  with  this  new  fancy  bit. 
Of  Punch's  sense  and  Punch's  wit 
Not  more  Nareissus  bng'd  to  embrace 
The  wateiy  mirror's  shaidowy  face ; 
Not  more  Pygmalion  lone'd  to  claim  > 

Th'  uneonscious  object  of  his  flame ; 
Than  kmg'd  the  enamour'd  legislator 
To  purchase  this  delightful  creature. 
Kadi  night  he  rejgrularly  sought  hin^ 
Nor  did  he  rest  till  he  had  bought  him. 

Soon  he  accomplishes  the  measure. 
And  pays  profusely  fi>r  the  treasure : 
He  bids  them  pack  the  precious  thing 
So  careful  not  to  break  a  spring ; 
So  anxious  not  to  bruise  a  feature. 
His  own  new  coach  must  fetch  the  creature ! 
He  safely  brought  the  idol  home, 
And  lodg'd  beneath  his  splendid  domOi 
All  obstacles  at  length  surmounted^ 
Mj  lord  00  perleot  pleasure  counted. 

Vol.  I. 


If  yon  have  ftelings,  guess  you  may 
How  glad  he  passed  the  live  long  day* 
His  esting  room  he  makes  the  station 
Of  his  new  &vourite's  habitation. 
*  Convivial  Punch  !*  he  cried,  *  tOi^lay, 
Thy  genius  shall  have  full  dii^lay ! 
How  shall  I  laugh  to  hear  thy  wit  i 

At  supper  nightly  as  I  sit ! 
And  how  delightful  as  I  dine. 
To  hear  some  sallies.  Punch,  of  thine  T 

Next  day,  at  table,  as  he  sat. 
Impatient  to  begin  the  chat. 
Punch  was  produc'd ;  but  Punch,  I  trofr* 
Divested  of  his  puppet-show. 
Was  nothing,  was  a  thin^  of  wires, 
Whose  sameness  disappoints  and  tires. 
Deprived  of  all  eccentric  aid. 
The  emptv  idol  was  betray'cL 
No  artful  hand  to  pull  the  springs. 
And  Punch  no  longer  squeaks  or  sings. 
Ah  me  !  what  horror  seiz'd  my  lord, 
*Twa»  paint,  'twas  show,  'twas  pasted-board ', 
He  marvell'd  why  the  pleasant  thing 
Which  could  such  crowds  together  bring ; 
Which  charm'd  him  when  the  show  was  full  • 
At  home  should  be  so  very  dull. 
He  ne'er  suspected  'twas  the  scenery. 
He  never  dreamt  'twas  the  machinery ; 
The  lights,  the  noise,  the  tricks,  the  distance, 
Gave  the  dumb  idol  this  assistance. 
Preposterous  peer !  fkr  better  ^o 
To  thy  congenial  puppet-show ; 
Than  buy,  divested  of  its  glare. 
The  empty  thing  which  charmM  thee  thereu 
Be  still  content  abroad  to  roam. 
For  Punch  exhibits  not  at  home. 

The  moral  of  the  tale  I  sing 
To  modem  matches  home  I  bring 
Ye  jouths,  in  quest  of  wives  who  go 
To  every  crowded  pup^t-shovr ; 
Ifi  from  these  scenes,  you  choose  fi>r  lifb 
A  dancing, singing,  dressing  wife; 
O  marvel  not  at  home  to  find 
An  empty  figure,  void  of  mind ; 
Stript  of  her  scenery  and  garnish, 
A  thing  of  paint,  and  paste,  and  varnish. 

Ye  candidates  for  earth's  best  prize. 
Domestic  life's  sweet  charities! 
If  long  you've  strajr'd  fh>m  Reason's  way, 
Enslav'd  by  fashion's  wizard  sway ; 
If  by  her  witcheries  still  betray'd. 
You  wed  some  vain  fantastic  maid. ; 
Snatch^d^  not  selected^  as  you  go. 
The  heroine  of  the  puppet-show; 
In  every  outward  grace  refined. 
And  destitute  ef  nought  but  mind ; 
If  skill'd  in  ev'ry  polish'd  art. 
She  wants  simplicity  of  heart; 
On  her  for  bliss  if  you  depend. 
Without  the  means  you  seek  the  end 
You  seek,  o'erturning  nature's  laws, 
A  consequence  without  a  cause ; 
A  downward  pyramid  yoa  place. 
The  point  inverted  for  the  1 
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Blftroe  your  own  work,  not  fate ;  nor  rail 
If  bli88  so  ill  tecor'd  should  fail. 
Tis  afler  fancied  good  to  roam, 
Tis  brining  Punch  to  live  at  home. 

And  you,  bright  nymphs !  who  blesa  our  eyes, 
With  all  that  art,  that  taste  supplies ; 
Learn  that  aecomplishmenta,  at  best, 
Are  but  the  garnish  of  life's  feast;  ' 
And  tho*  your  transient  ruests  may  praise 
Your  showy  board  on  giOa  dajrs : 
Yet,  while  you  treat  each  frippery  sinner 
With  mere  deserts,  and  call  'em  dinner, 
Your  lord  who  lives  at  home,  still  feels 
The  want  of  more  substantial  meals ; 
Of  sense  and  worth,  which  every  hour 
Enlarge  Affection's  growing  power ; 
Of  worth,  not  emulous  to  praise. 
Of  sense,  not  kept  for  gala  days. 

O!  in  thfe  highest,  happiest  lot, 
B7  woman  be  it  ne'er  forgot. 
That  human  life's  no  Isthmian  game, 
Where  sports  and  shows  must  purchase  fame. 
Tho'  at  the  puppet-show  he  shone, 
Ponch  was  poor  company  alone. 
Life  Is  no  round  of  jocund  hours. 
Of  garlands  gay,  and  festive  bowers ; 
Even  to  the  young,  to  whom  I  sing. 
Its  serious  uusiness  life  will  bring. 
Tho*  bright  the  suns  which  now  appear 
To  gild  your  cloudless  atmosphere, 
Of^  unawares,  some  direful  storm, 
Serenest  skies  may  soon  deform ; 
In  dim  Affliction's  dreary  hour 
The  flash  of  mirth  must  lose  its  power ; 
Whilst  faith  a  constant  light  supplies. 
And  virtue  cheers  the  darkest  skies. 

To  bless  the  matrimonial  hours 
Mnst  three  joint  leaders  club  their  powers, 
Gooo-NATURS,  PiETT,  and  Sense, 
Most  their  confederate  aids  dispense. 


As  the  sofl  powers  of  oil  assuage 
Of  ocean's  waves  the  furioue  rage  ; 
Lull  to  repose  the  boiling  tide. 
And  the  rough  billows  bid  subside ; 
Till  every  angry  motion  sleep. 
And  soAsst  tremblings  hush  tJie  deep  t 
Good-nature  I  thus  thy  charms  controvd 
The  tumults  of  the  troubled  soul : 
By  labour  worn,  by  care  opprest, 
On  thee  tbe  wearied  head  shall  rest ; 
From  business  and  distraction  freo» 
Delighted,  shall  return  to  thee ; 
To  thee  the  aching  heart  shall  clin^. 
And  find  that  peace  it  does  not  brmg. 

And  while  the  light  and  empty  fair, 
Form'd  for  the  ball-room's  dazzling  ^lare 
Abroad,  of  speech,  so  prompt  and  rapid. 
At  home,  so  vacant  and  so  vapid ; 
Of  every,  puppet-show  the  life. 
At  home,  a  dull  and  tasteless  wife ; — 
The  mind  with  sense  and  knowledge  Btor*d 
Can  counsel,  or  can  soothe  Ita  hrd'; 
His  varied  joys  or  sorrows  fcti. 
And  share  the  pains  it  cannr  t  heal. 

But,  Piety  !  without  thy  aid, 
Tjove's  fairest  prospects  soon  moit  fkde. 
Blest  architect !  rear'd  by  thy  hands, 
Connubial  Concord's  temple  stands. 
Tho'  Wit,  tho*  Genius,  raise  the  pile, 
Thof  Taste  assist,  tho'  Talents  smile, 
Tho'  Fashion,  while  her  wreaths  she  twine^. 
Her  light  Corinthian  columns  join ; 
Still  the  frail  structure  Fancy  rears, 
A  tottering  house  of  cards  appears ; 
Some  sudden  gust,  nor  rare  the  case. 
May  shake  the  building  to  its  base. 
Unless,  bless'd  Piety !  thou  join 
Thy  keystone  to  ensure  the  shrine ; , 
Unless,  to  guard  against  surprises, 
On  thy  broad  arch  the  tempfs  rises. 


THE  BAS  BLEU;  OR,  CONVERSATION. 

ADDRESSED  TO  MRS  VESEY 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  trifle  owes  it  birth  and  name  to  the  mistake  of  a  foreigner  of  distinction  wh» 
me  the  literal  appellation  of  the  Bas-hUu  to  a  small  party  of  friends,  who  had  been  oflen  called^ 
by  way  of  pleasantry,  the  Blue  Stoekingg,  These  little  societies  have  been  sometimes  roisrepre. 
•ented.  They  were  composed  of  persons  distinguished,  in  general  for  their  rsnk,  talents,  or  ro» 
spectable  character,  who  met  frequently  at  Mrs.  Vesey's,  and  at  a  few  other  houses,  for  tJie  sid» 
purpose  of  conversation,  and  were  different  in  no  respect  from  other  parties,  but  that  the  company 
did  not  play  at  cards. 

May  the  author  be  permitted  to  bear  her  grateful  testimony  (which  will  not  be  suspected  of 
flattery,  now  that  most  of  the  persona  named  in  this  poem  are  gone  down  to  the  grave)  to  Ihd 
many  pleasant  and  instructive  hours  she  had  the  honour  to  pass  in  this  company ;  in  which  leant 
ing  was  as  little  didfigured  by  pedantry,  good  tai<te  as  little  tinctured  by  sffectation,  and  general 
conversation  as  little  disgraced  by  calumny,  levity,  and  the  other  censurable  errors  with  which  U 
is  loo  commonly  tainted,  as  has  perhapr'been  known  in  any  society. 


VwRv !  of  vpfwj  the  jud(fe  and  friend! 
Awhile  my  idle  strain  attnnd  : 
Not  with  tho  days  of  early  Greece, 
1  moan  lo  ope  rny  slender  piece ; 
The  rare  Symposium  to  proclaim 


Which  erown'd  th'  Athenian's  social 
Or  how  Aspasia'b  partitas  shone. 
The  fim  BoM.bleu  at  Athens  known; 
.WherfvSocRATRS  unbending  sat, 
With  AuciBuon  in  chat ; 
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And  PftRieuDi  TouehMM  to  nix 

TtaAjb^  wit,  and  mtrth,  with  politic. 

Kor  need  I  slop  my  tale  to  show. 

At  Jeut  Id  teadera  auch  aa  700, 

How  all  that  Rome  esteem*d  polite, 

8app*d  with  Lucuixua  every  night; 

fjOciTLLiTB,  who,  ffom  'Pontoe  oome, 

Brooght  oonqueata,  and  broaffht  cherriea  home. 

Name  but  the  aappera  in  th*  ApoUo, 

What  claaaiea  imagea  will  follow ! 

How  wit  flew  round,  while  each  might  take 

Conchy  Ua  from  the  Lacrioe  lake ; 

And  Attic  salt ;  and  Ganim  aauce. 

And  lettaoe  from  the  isle  of  Coa ; 

The  Brat  and  last  from  Greece  tranaplanted, 

Ua*d  here — becaOae  the  rhyme  I  wanted : 

How  pheasants  beads,  with  coat  oolleeted. 

And  phennioopters  stood  neglected. 

To  lauirb  at  SciPio*8  lacky  hit, 

PoiirKy*8  bon-mot,  or  CjBaAE*s  wit! 

Intemperance,  liet*ning  to  the  tale. 

Forgot  the  mullet  growing*^  stale ; 

And  Admiration  balanc*d,  hung 

*Twizt  Peacocks*  braine,  and  TaixT's  tongue.  > 

I  shall  not  stop  to  dwell  on  these. 

But  be  as  epic  as  I  please. 

And  plunge  at  once  in  mediaa  ret 

To  prove  the  privilege  I  plead, 

1*11  quote  from  Greek  I  cannot  read; 

StunnM  by  Authority,  you  yield. 

And  I,  net  Reason,  keep  the  field. 

Loog  was  Society  o*er.run 
By  Wbist,  that  desolating  Hun ; 
Long  did  Quadri'^e  despotic  ait. 
That  vandal  of  colloquial  Wit: 
And  conversalion*B  setting  light 
Lay  half-obscurM  in  Gothic  night; 
At  length  the  mental  ahades  decline. 
Colloquial  Wit  bogins  to  shine; 
Genius  prevails,  and  Conversation 
Irfnergoa  into  Reformation. 
The  vanquiahM  triple  crown  to  you, 
BoecAwnc  sage,  bright  MumrAOU, 
Divided,  fell ;— your  carea  in  haste 
Rescoed  the  ravag*d  realms  of  TL«te ; 
And  LrrrLCTON*B  accomplished  name, 
And  witty  Pdltniy  sharM  the  ftme ; 
The  men,  not  bound  by  pedant  roloa, 
Nor  ladiest  Prtdt—u  ridieuiUt ; 
For  polished  Walpolc  show*d  the  wa,y, 
How  wits  may  be  both  leam*d  and  gay ; 
And  CAETKa  taught  the  female  train. 
The  deeply  wise  are  never  vain ; 
And  ehe  whom  Shasspsasb's  wrongs  redrest, 
Prov*d  that  the  brightest  are  the  beat 
Thie  just  deduction  still  they  drew. 
And  well  they  practised  what  they  knew ; 
Nor  taste,  nor  wit,  deserves  applause. 
Unless  still  true  to  critic  laws ; 
Good  sense,  of  faculties  the  best. 
Inspire  and  reirnlate  the  rest, 

O !  how  unlike  the  wit  that  fell, 
KAMaoviLLCT  \X  at  thy  quaint  hotel ; 

•  flKiMca  mym  that  In  his  time  ths  Rmnans  wsie  ar> 
ri«-«i(l  at  tMich  a  pitch  of  luiury,  that  the  niullrt  was  ree> 
komsri  ftaki  which  did  not  die  in  the  hands  of  the  guest. 

t  9^  MtHprtTM  comedy. 

t  TV  sneipty  at  the  hotel  de  Ramimtinet,  thmtffh 
cmnpnMd  of  the  mrwi  pnlite  and  tn««iiioiiP  p^rmiifi  in 
France,  W0  much  tnitited  with  aflTectation  and  flilse 
laela.    Sni  ytitmre,  JHcM/e,  itc» 


Where  pomt,  and  turn,  and  eqtuvoqon 
Distorted  every  word  they  spoke ! 
All  so  intolerably  bright. 
Plain  Common  Senae  waa  pot  to  flight  t 
Each  apeaker,  ao  ingenious  ever, 
*Tf  aa  tireaome  to  be  quite  ao  clever ; 
There  twiated  Wit  forgot  to  please. 
And  Mood  and  Figure  banisb*d  ease ; 
No  votive  altar  amok*d  to  thee, 
Chaate  queen,  divine  Simplicity ! 
But  forcM  Conceit,  which  ever  ftila, 
And  stiff  Aatitheeis  prevails  * 
Uneasy  Rivalry  deetroya 
Society  *e  unlaboured  joys : 
NATuas,  of  atilts  and  fettera  tir*d. 
Impatient  from  the  wita  retired. 
Long  time  the  exile,  hooaeleea  strayM 
Till  Skvione  received  the  maid. 

Though  here  ehe  comes  to  bless  our  isle. 
Not  universal  ia  her  amile. 
Muae  I  snatch  the  lyre  which  CAiiBitinai  strung 
When  he  the  empty  ball-room  sung ; 
'Tis  tun*d  above  thy  pitch,  I  doubt. 
And  thou  no  music  woiild*st  draw  out ; 
Yet,  in  a  k>wer  note,  preaume 
To  aing  the  full  dull  drawing  room.t 

Where  the  dire  circle  keepe  its  station. 
Each  common  phrase  ia  an  oration ; 
And  cracking  fans,  and  wfaispVing  miaaes, 
Compose  their  conversation  bliaaea. 
The  matron  marka  the  goodly  ahow. 
While  the  tall  daughter  eyee  the  bean— ! 
The  frigid  beau  .•  ahJ  luckless  fair, 
*Tis  not  for  you  that  atudied  air : 
Ah !  not  for  yon  that  aidelong  glance, 
And  all  that  charming  nonchalance ; 
Ah ;  not  for  you  the  three  long  houra 
He  worahip*d  the  « ooeroetic  powera ;' 
That  finUh*d  head  which  breathee  oerftuMr 
And  killa  the  nervee  of  half  the  room ; 
And  all  the  murders  meant  to  lie 
In  that  large,  langoiahing,  gray  eye; 
Desist ;— 4eee  wild  th*  attempt  would  b^ 
To  warm  the  anowa  of  Rhodope: 
Tco  cold  to  foel,  too  proud  to  feign. 
For  him  yon're  wiae  and  hit  in  vain ; 
In  vain  to  charm  him  you  intend. 
Self  ia  hia  object,  aim,  and  end. 

Chill  ahade  of  that  affected  iieer, 
Who  dreaded  mirth,  come  safely  here' 
For  hero  no  vulgar  joy  eficee 
Thy  rage  for  p^iah,  ton,  and  gracea. 
Cold  Ceremony *B  leaden  hand, 
Wavee  o^er  the  room  her  poppy  wand , 
Arrivea  the  atranger ;  every  gueat 
Conapiree  to  torture  the  distrest : 
At  once  they  rise— eo  have  I  seen — 
You  guess  the  similie  I  mean. 
Take  what  compariaon  you  ploase. 
The  crowded  streets,  the  swarming  beea. 
The  pehblee  on  the  ahore  that  lie. 

The  late  eari  of  ManHaU  told  the  author  that  when 
be  wsv  amhanador  at  Pari*,  he  wstf  annred  ihat  it  had 
not  been  uniMual  for  thoee  persona  ofa  purer  tante  who 
firpqnented  these  anemblie*,  tocnnieniit  fknm  their  wt. 
ciety  m  weary  of  wit  and  laboiirHd  inseniiity.  that  they 
u«e4  to  exprera  the  cnmlbrt  thry  felt  in  their%manc>pa- 
tion«  by  raying,  *'  AUmtBtfaUvBt  iu  «•  fecifmeg  r 

*  These  fravn  and  formal  parties  now  ■careety  eviel, 
having  been  « wallowed  up  in  ths  reigainf  mulUtudi 
nous  assemblies. 
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,  The  stars  whioh  form  the  gnluxj  ; 
These  serve  t*  embellish  what  is  said. 
And  show,  besides,  that  one  has  read^— 
At  once  they  rise-^th*  asUmish*d  guest 
Back  in  a  corner  slinks,  distrest; 
Scar*d  at  the  many  bowing  round, 
And  shockM  at  her  own  ▼oice's  sound, 
Forgot  the  thinsr  she  meant  to  saj. 
Her  wordfi,  halt-uttered  die  away ; 
In  sweet  oblivion  down  she  sinks. 
And  of  her  next  appointment  thinks. 
While  her  loud  neighbour  on  the  right. 
Boasts  what  she  has  to  do  to-night. 
So  very  much,  you'd  swear  her  pride  ie 
To  match  the  labours  of  Aixnnis ; 
''Tis  true,  in  hyperbolic  measure, 
6he  nobly  calls  her  labours  Fleawre 
In  this  unlike  Alcmmma^b  son. 
She  never  means  they  should  be  done 
Her  fancy  of  no  limiU  dreams. 
No  ns  pltt$  ultra  stops  her  schemes; 
Twelve !  she'd  have  soom*d  the  paltry  round, 
No  pillars  would  have  mark'd  her  bound ; 
Caltk  and  Abtla,  in  vain 
Had  nodded  cross  th*  opposing  main ; 
A  circumnavigator  she 
On  Ton's  illimitable  sea. 
We  pass  ;he  pleasures  vast  and  varioos. 
Of  routs,  not  social,  but  gresarious ; 
Where  high  heroic  self-denial 
Sustauts  her  self-inflicted  trial. 
Day  lab*;ers !  what  an  easy  life. 
To  feed  ten  children  and  a  wife ! 
No — I  may  juster  pity  spare 
To  the  night  laborer's  keener  care ; 
And,  pleas'd,  to  gentler  scenes  retreat. 
Where  Convergation  holds  her  seat 

Small  were  that  art  which  would  ensure 
The  circle's  boasted  quadrature ! 
See  Vksey's*  plastic  genius  make 
A  circle  every  figure  take; 
Nay,  shapes  and  forms,  which  would  defy 
All  science  pf  Geometry ; 
Isosceles,  and  parallel. 
Names,  hard  to  speak,  and  hard  to  spell ! 
The  enchantress  wav'd  her  hand,  and  spoke ! 
Her  potent  wand  the  circle  broke; 
The  social  spirits  hover  round. 
And  bless  the  liberated  ground. 
Here,  rigid  Cato,  awful  sage ! 
Bold  censor  of  a  thoughtless  age. 
Once  dealt  his  pointed  moral  round, 
\nd,  not  unheeded,  fell  the  sound ; 
Tlie  Muse  his  honoor'd  memory  weeps. 
For  Cato  now  with  Roscius  sleeps ! 
H.'-p  once  HoaxENSiust  lov'd  to  sii, 
A.iiisute  now  from  social  wit: 
Ah !  why  in  wrangling  senates  waste . 
The  noblest  parts,  the  happiest  taste  7 
Why  democratic  thunders  wield. 
And  quit  the  Muses'  calmer  field? 
Ask  you  what  charms  this  gift  dispense  T 
■Tie  the  strong  spell  of  Common  Sbmsb. 
Away  dull  Ceremony  flew, 
And  with  her  bore  Detraction  too. 

«  This  amiable  laity  was  remarkabia  Ibr  Iwr  talent  in 
breaking  the  forroalitr  of  a  eirela,  by  invlUaf  ber  par- 
lies to  fVirin  ihemielvea  into  little  separate  groups. 

t  Thit  wa«  written  In  the  year  1707,  when  Ifr.  Ed- 
mund Burke  bad  Joined  the  then  oppositioB. 


Nor  only  geometric  art. 
Does  this  presiding  power  impart ; 
But  chy  mists  too,  who  want  the  easenoi 
Which  makes  or  mars  all  ooalescenee, 
Of  her  the  secret  rare  might  get. 
How  difierent  kinds  amalgamate : 
And  he,  who  wilder  studies  chose. 
Finds  bore  a  new  metempsyohose ; 
How  forms  can  other  forms  assume. 
Within  her  Pythagoric  room  ; 
Or  be,  and  stranger  is  th*  event. 
The  very  things  which  Nature  mi. 
Nor  strive  hj^  art  and  afiectation. 
To  cross  their  genuine  destination. 
Here  sober  duchesses  are  seen. 
Chaste  wits,  and  critics  void  of  spleen, 
Physicians,  fraught  with  real  sdenco. 
And  whigs  and  tories  in  alliance ; 
Poets,  fulfilling  Cttristian  duties. 
Just  lawyers,. reasonable  beauties; 
Bishops  who  preach,  and  peers  who  pay ; 
And  countesses  who  seldom  play ; 
Learn'd  antiquaries,  who  from  College, 
Reject  the  rust,  and  bring  the  knowledge  * 
And,  hear  it,  ilge,  believe  it,  youlA, — 
Polemics,  really  seeking  truth ; 
And  travellers  of  that  rare  tribe, 
Who've  teen  the  countries  they  describe ; 
Who  study'd  there,  so  strange  their  plan. 
Not  plants,  nor  herbs  alone,  but  man ; 
While  travellers,  of  other  notions, 
Scale  mountain  tops,  and  traverse  oceans  • 
As  if  so  much  these  themes  engross, 
The  study  of  mankind,  was  moss. 
Ladies  who  point,  nor  think  me  partial* 
An  epigram  as  well  as  Marshall; 
Yet  in  all  female  worth  succeed. 
As  well  as  those  who  cannot  read. 

Right  pleasant  were  tlie  task,  I  ween. 
To  name  the  groups  which  fill  the  scene ; 
But  rhymes  of  such  fastidbus  nature. 
She  proudly  scorns  all  nomenolature. 
Nor  grace  our  northern  names  her  lips. 
Like  Homer's  catalogue  of  ships. 

Once — faithful  Memory !  heave  a  sigh 
Here  Roscius  gladdened  every  eye. 
Why  comes  not  Maro?  Far  from  town. 
He  rears  the  urn  to  Taste,  and  Brown, 
PlanU  cypress  round  the  tomb  of  Gray, 
Or  decks  his  English  garden  gay ; 
Whose  mingled  sweets  exhale  perfiime, 
And  promise  a  perennial  bloom. 
Taste  thou  the  gentler  joys  they  givo. 
With  Horace  and  with  Leuus  live. 

Hail,  Conversation,  soothing  power. 
Sweet  goddess  of  the  social  hour  I 
Not  with  more  heartfelt  warmth,  at  least, 
Does  Leuus  bend,  thy  true  high  priest ; 
Than  I  the  lowest  of  thy  train. 
These  field-flowers  bring  to  deck  thy  fane; 
Who  to  thy  shrine  like  him  can  haste, 
With  warmer  zeal,  or  purer  taste  7 
O  may  thy  worship  long  prevail. 
And  thy  true  votaries  never  fail ! 
Long  may  thy  polish'd  alUrs  blaze 
With  wax-lights*  undiminish'd  rays ! 
Still  be  thy  nightly  oflfbring  paid. 
Libations  large  of  lemonade  I 
On  silver  vases,  loaded,  rise 
The  biscuits*  ample  sacrifice ! 
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Nor  be  the  milk  white  itreBme  fbrgol 
Of  thint^Moaging,  C90I  orgreat; 
Rise,  iDoenee  pare  fVom  fragrant  tea, 
I>eIicioas  incenee,  worthy  thee ! 

Hall,  Genverfiation,  heavenly  iair, 
Thoa  bliss  of  life,  and  balm  of  care! 
sun  may  thy  gentle  reign  extend. 
And  Taste  with  Wit  and  Science  blend. 
Soft  polisher  of  rageed  man  ! 
Refiner  of  the  sociu  plan ! 
For  thee,  best  solace  of  his  toil ! 
The  sage  consumes  his  midnight  oil ! 
And  keeps  late  vigils,  to  produce 
Materials  for  thy  future  nse. 
Calls  forth  the  else  neglected  knowledge,' 
Of  school,  of  travel,  and  of  ooUeg-e. 
If  none  behold,  ah!  wherelbre  fair  7 
Ah  wherefore  wise,  if  none  must  hear  7 
Our  intellectual  ore  must  shine, 
Not  sloiober,  idly,  in  the  mine. 
Let  Education's  moral  mint 
The  noblest  imagres  imprint; 
Let  Taste  her  curious  touchstone  hdd. 
To  try  if  standard  be  the  gold ; 
But  *tis  thy  commerce  Conversation, 
Mast  give  it  use  by  circulation ; 
That  noblest  commerce  of  mankind. 
Whose  precious  merchandise  is  mind  ! 

What  sloic  traveller  would  try 
A  sterile  soil,  and  parching  sky, 
Or  hear  th*  intempVate  northern  zone, 
If  what  he  saw  must  ne'er  be  known  7 
For  this  he  bids  his  home  farewell ; 
The  joy  of  seeing  is  to  tell. 
Trust  me,  he  never  would  have  stirr'd. 
Were  he  forbid  to  speak  a  word ; 
And  Cariosity  would  sleep, 
If  her  own  secrets  she  must  keep 
The  bliss  of  telling  what  is  past 
Becomes  her  rich  reward  at  last 
Who  mock'd  at  death,  and  danger  smile, 
To  steal  one  peep  at  father  Nile ; 
Who,  at  PMmyra  risk  his  neck. 
Or  search  the  ruins  of  Balbeck ; 
If  these  must  hide  old  Nilus'  fount. 
Nor  Lybian  tales  at  home  recount; 
If  those  most  sink  their  learned  laboor. 
Nor  with  their  ruins  treat  a  neighbour  7 
Range— study — ^think — do  all  we  can. 
Colloquial  pleasures  are  for  man. 

Yet  not  from  low  desire  to  shine 
Does  Genius  toil  in  Learning's  mine ; 
Not  to  indulge  in  idle  vision. 
But  strike  new  light  by  strong  collision. 
i>f  CoNvusATioN,  Wisdom's  friend, 
This  is  the  object  and  the  end. 
Of  moral  truth  man's  proper  science. 
With  sense  and  learnbg  in  alliance. 
To  search  the  depths,  and  thence  produce 
What  tends  to  practice  and  to  use. 
And  next  in  value  we  shall  find 
What  mends  the  taste  and  forms  the  mind ; 
If  high  tliose  truths  in  estimation, 
Whoee  search  is  crown'd  with  demonstration ; 
To  these  assign  no  scanty  praise, 
Our  taste  which  clears,  our  views  which' riise. 
For  grant  the  mathematic  truth 
Best  balances  the  mind  of  youth ; 
Yet  scarce  the  tmth  of  Taste  is  fbnnd 
To  grow  from  principles  Jess  sound. 


O'er  books  the  mind  inactive  lies. 
Books,  the  mind's  food,  not  exercise ! 
Her  vigorous  wings  she  scarcely  ftels, 
Till  use  the  latent  strength  reveals ; 
Her  slumbering  energies  call'd  forth, 
Sh0  rises,  conscious  of  her  worth ; 
And,  at  her  new-found  powers  elated. 
Thinks  them  not  roos'd,  but  new  ereated. 

Enlighten'd  spirits !  you,  who  iuiow 
What  charms  from  polish'd  converse  floir» 
Speak,  for  you  can,  the  pure  delight 
When  kindling  sympathies  unite ; 
Wh^  correspondent  tastes  impart 
Communion  sweet  from  heart  to  heart  * 
You  ne'er  the  cold  gradations  need 
Which  vulgar  souls  to  onion  lead ; 
No  dry  discussion  to  unfold 
The  meaning  caught  ere  well  'tis  told : 
In  taste,  in  learning,  wit,  or  scienoei 
Still  kindled  souls  demand  alliance : 
Each  in  the  other  joys  to  find 
The  image  answering  to  his  mind. 
But  sparks  electric  only  strike 
On  souls  electrical  alike ; 
The  flash  of  intellect  expires. 
Unless  it  meet  congenial  fires : 
The  language  to  th'  elect  alone 
Is,  like  3ie  mason's  mystery  known 
In  vain  th'  unerring  sign  is  made 
To  him  who  is  not  of  the  trade. 
What  lively  pleasure  to  divine, 
The  thoufiht  implied,  the  hinted  line. 
To  feel  fusion's  artful  force,       ^ 
And  trace  the  image  to  it's  source ! 
Quick  Memory  blends  her  scatter'd  rays, 
'Till  Fancy  kindles  at  the  blaie ; 
The  works  of  a^es  start  to  view. 
And  ancient  Wit  elicits  new. 

But  wit  and  parts  if  thus  we  praise. 
What  noble  altars  should  we  raise. 
Those  sacrifices  could  we  see 
Which  Wit,  O  Virtue !  makes  to  thee  1 
At  once  the  rising  thought  to  dash. 
To  quench  at  once  the  bursting  flash ! 
The  shining  Mischief  to  subdue. 
And  lose  the  praise,  and  pleasure  too ! 
Tho'  Venus'  self^  could  you  detect  her. 
Imbuing  with  her  richest  nectar. 
The  thought  unchaste — ^to  check  that  thonfhti 
To  spurn  a  fame  so  dearly  bought ; 
This  is  high  Principle's  controul ! 
This  is  true  continence  of  soul ! 
Blush,  heroes,  at  your  cheap  renown, 
A  vanquish'd  realm,  a  plunder'd  town ! 
Your  conquests  were  to  gain  a  name, 
This  conquest  triumphs  over  fame ; 
So  pure  its  essence,  'twere  destroy'd 
If  known,  and  if  commended,  void. 
Amidst  the  brightest  truths  believ'd 
Amidst  the  fairest  deeds  achiev'd. 
Shall  stand  recorded  and  admir'd. 
That  Virtue  sunk  what  Wit  inspir'd ! 

But  let  the  letier'd  and  the  fair. 
And,  chiefly,  let  the  wit  beware ; 
You,  whose  warm  spirits  never  &il. 
Forgive  the  hint  which  ends  my  tale. 
O  shun  the  perils  which  attend 
On  wit,  on  warmth,  and  heed  your  friends; 
Tho'  Science  nars'd  yon  in  her  bowers, 
Tho*  Fancy  erown  your  brow  with  flowen^ 
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Euk  thoa^t,  tho*  hnght  loveiitioii  fiU, 
'  Tho*  Attiq  twaa  eaeh  word  dbtil ; 
Yet,  if  oa6.|^raoioiiB  power  reliiM 
Her  grentle  inflnence  to  infuse ; 
If  the  withhold  her  magric  apeU, 
Nor  in  the  social  circle  dwell ; 
In  Tain  shall  listening  crowds  appravei 
They*!!  praise  yoa,  hut  they  will  not  love. 
What  is  this  power,  you*re  loth  to  mention. 
This  oharm,  this  witchcraft?  *tis  ATTXimoif : 
Mute  angel,  yes;  thy  look  dispense 
The  silence  of  intelligence  ; 
Thy  graceful  form  I  well  discern, 
In  act  to  listen  and  to  learn, 
*Tis  thou  for  talente  shalt  obtain 
That  pardon  Wit  would  hope  in  vain; 


Thy  woDd*ron8  power,  th^  secret  ehan|Di» 
Shall  Envy  of  her  sting  disarm ; 
Thy  sUent  Battery  soothes  our  spirit, 
And  we  forgive  eclipsing  merit ; 
Our  jealous  souls  no  longer  bum. 
Nor  hate  thee,  tho*  thou  shine  in  turn , 
The  sweet  atonement  screens  the  fault. 
And  low  and  praise  are  cheaoly  bought. 

With  mild  complacency  to  near, 
Tho*  somewhat  long  the  tale  appeajr, — 
The  dull  relation  to  attend. 
Which  mars  the  story  you  could  mend ; 
*Tis  more  than  wit,  'tis  moral  beauty, 
*Tis  pleasure  riainir  out  of  duty. 
Nor  vainly  think,  tne  time  you  waste, 
When  temper  triumphs  over  taste. 


BISHOP  BONNER'S  GHOST. 

This  little  poem  was  never  before  published.    A  few  copies  were  printed  by  the  late  earl  of 
Orford  at  his  press  at  Strawberry-hill,  and  given  to  a  few  particular  friends. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
In  the  gardens  of  the  palace  of  Fulham  ia  a  dark  recess ;  at  the  end  of  this  stands  a  chair, 
which  once  belonged  to  bishop  Bonnvr. — A  certain  bishop  of  London,  more  than  two  hundred 
years  after  tho  death  of  the  aforesaid  Bonnkr.  one  morning  just  as  the  dock  of  the  Gothic  chapel 
had  struck  six,  undertook  to  cut  with  his  own  hand  a  narrow  walk  through  this  thicket,  which 
IS  since  called  the  Monk^s-toalk,  He  had  no  sooner  begun  to  clear  the  ^ay,  than  lo!  suddenly 
vp-started  (som  the  chair  the  ghost  of  bishop  Bomiza,  who,  in  a  tone  of  just  and  bitter  indigiuu 
tion,  uttered  the  foUowiAg  verses. 


RDOKMKa,  hold !  ah,  spare  my  shade, 

Reepect  the  haUow'd  dead  ! 
Tain  pray*r !  I  see  the  op*ning  glade, 

See  utter  darkness  fled. 
Just  so  your  innovating  liand 

Let  in  tlie  moral  light ; 
So,  cbas*d  from  this  bewilder*d  land. 

Fled  intellectual  night 
Where  now  that  holy  gkiom  which  hid 

Fair  Truth  fh>m  vu^ar  ken  ? 
Where  now  that  wisdom  which  forbid 

To  think  that  monks  were  men  7 
11i0  tangled  mases  of  the  sehools, 

Which  spread  so  thick  before ; 
Which  knaves  entwin*d  to  puaale  fools. 

Shall  catch  mankind  do  more. 
Those  charming  intricacies  where  1 

Those  venerable  lies  1 
Those  legends,  onoe  the  ohnrcVs  care  7 

Those  sweet  perplexities  7 
Ah  !  fatal  age,  whose  sons  combtn*d 

Of  credit  to  exhaust  vs : 
Ah !  fatal  age,  which  gave  mankind 

A  Luther  and  a  Faustds  !* 
Had  only  Jack  and  MARTiNt  liv*d. 

Our  pow*r  had  slowly  fled ; 
Our  influence  longer  had  surviv'd : 

Had  layman  never  read. 

•  The  same  age  which  brouf  kt  hereir  Into  the  chureh, 
onhappily  introduced  priDtingamonf  the  arts,  hy  which 
B^ans  the  Scriptures  were  anluokily  diaseoiinated 
anosg  the  vulgar. 

t  How  bishop  Btmn9r  oaae  to  have  read  San/Vt  Tale 
era  Tbh  it  may  now  be  in  vain  to  inquire. 


For  knowledge  flew,  like  mafic  spell, 

By  typographic  art ; 
Oh,  shame !  a  peasant  now  can  tell 

If  priests  the  truth  impart 
Ye  councils,  pilgrimages,  creeds 

Synods,  decrees,  and  rules ! 
Ye  warrants  of  unholy  deeds. 

Indulgences  and  bulls ! 
Where  are  ye  now  7  and  where,  alas  7 

The  pardons  we  dispense ! 
And  peiumoes,  the  sponge  of  sins ; 

And  Peter's  holy  pence  7 
Where  now  the  beads  that  used  to  swell 

Lean  Virtue's  spare  amount  7 
Here  only  faith  and  goodness  GEL 

A  lieretic's  account 
But  soft — what  gracious  form  appeals. 

Is  this  a  convent's  life ! 
Atrocious  sight !  by  all  my  fears, 

A  prelate  with  a  wife ! 
Ah !  sainted  Mart,*  not  for  this 

Our  pious  labour's  join'd ; 
The  witeherios  of  domestic  bliss 

Had  shook  ev'n  Gardner's  mind. 
Hence  all  the  sinful,  human  ties, 

Which  mar  the  cloister's  plan ; 
Hence  all  the  weak  fond  charities. 

Which  makes  man  feel  for  man. 
But  tortur'd  Memory  vainly  speaks 

The  projects  we  design'd ; 

*  An  orthodox  queen  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wh» 
lahoured  with  mi£ht  and  main,  conjointly  with  these 
two  venerable  biraops  to  extinguish  a  dangeroas  heresy 
ydeped  the  Befoimatioa. 
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'Wlufe  diM  tpottale  biifaop  leeks 

The  fieedoiD  of  mankiniL 
Oh,  hom  in  ev*ry  thing  to  ahaks 

ITie  systems  pUnn*d  by  me ! 
8»  heterodox,  that  be  womd  make 

Both  sool  and  body  free. 
Nor  dime  nor  ooloiir  stnv  his  hand ; 

With  charity  deprav'<^ 
He  woaU  from  Thames  to  Gambia's  strand, 

HaTe  all  be  fiee  and  savU 
And  who  shall  change  his  wayward  heart 

His  wilful  4>irit  turn  T 


For  those  his  labours  can*t  convert, 
His  weakness  will  not  born. 

A  GOOD  OLD  PAPIST 
Ann.  Dom.  1900. 

•««  By  tlw  UpM  of  tins  tto  Iferae  last  siatatfes  aie  b»- 
aninteliigiMt.    Old  etaronides  tay,  ttat  lownii 


Um  latter  end  of  t be- 18tb  century,  a  WU  wis  liroii|kt  i»- 
to  tbe  British  parliament,  by  an  active  voung  refennsr, 
for  tbe  abolition  of  a  intended  traffic  or  tbe  hunan  sps- 
ciea.  But  tbit  only  abowt  bow  little  fbitb  is  to  to  giVM 
to  tbe  exasserationt  of  hieiory ;  for  as  no  vestigt  «f 
this  Incredible  trade  aow  remains,  we  K>ok  upon  tke 
wbole  story  to  bave  been  one  of  thoee  fictions,  not  u- 
coimon  amonf  atttbon,  to  Uaekien  tbe  meoiory  of  te- 
oeragea. 


FLORIO. 

A  TALE  FOR  FINE  GENTLEMEN  AND  FINE  LADIES, 
IN  TWO  PARTS. 


TO  THE  HON.  H(«ACE  WALPOLE.* 

Mt  DEAm  8ia, It  would  be  very  flattering  to  me,  if  I  might  hope  that  the  little  tale,  whiA 

I  now  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  you,  could  amuse  a  few  moments  of  your  tedious  mdisp^ 
Mlkm.  It  is,  I  confess,  but  a  palt^  return  for  the  many  hours  of  agreeable  information  and 
elegant  amusement  which  I  have  received  from  your  spirited  and  very  entertaining  wntrage : 
yet  I  am  persuaded,  that  you  will  receive  it  with  favour,  as  a  small  ofiering  of  esteem  and  graU- 
tade :  as  an  offering  of  which  the  intention  alone  makes  all  the  little  value. 

llkei 
withi 

■ome  tastej  and  of  keeping  good  company, . 

my  life  have  been  passed  in  your  conversatioii.  I  should  be  unjust  to  tout  very  engaging  and 
wil-hredtum  of  wit,  if  I  did  not  declare  that,  among  all  the  lively  and  brilliant  thmgs  I  have 
beard  from  you,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  an  unkind  or  an  nsgenerous  one.  liOt  me 
be  aUowed  to  bear  my  fbeble  testimony  to  your  temperate  use  of  this  charmme  ftculty,  so  do* 
lif  htful  in  itself,  but  which  can  only  be  safely  trusted  in  such  hands  as  yours,  where  it  is  guu^ 
eJby  polheness,  an^  directed  by  humanity.  ^ 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  much  obligsd, 

and  most  obedient,  hwnble  servant, 


) ;  as  an  offering  of  which  the  intention  alone  makes  all  the  little  value. 
he  slight  verses,  sir,  which  I  place  under  your  protection,  will  not,  I  fear,  imprcw  the  worid 
I  a  very  favourable  idea  of  my  poetical  powers ;  But  I  shall,  at  least,  be  suspected  of  havinj 
B  taste,  and  of  keeping  good  company,  when  I  confess  tiiat  some  of  the  pteasanlest  bows  ef 


JsMuiry,  27, 1786. 


THE  AtTHOlL 


EariofOrfctfd. 


PARTt 


.  Tlouo,  a  youth  of  gay  renown. 
Who  ligur'd  much  about  the  town. 
Had  pass'd,  with  general  approbation. 
The  modish  forms  of  education ; 
Knew  what  was  proper  to  be  kno#iH 
Th*  establish^  jargon  of  bon-tos ; 
Had  learnt,  with  very  moderate  leadlng. 
The  whole  new  system  of  good  ^reedmg  : 
He  studied  to  be  bold  and  rudo- 
Tho'  native  feeling  would  iatrude : 
Unlucky  sense  and  symps^hy. 
Spoilt  the  vain  thing  he  strove  to  be. 
For  Florio  was  not  inaant  by  nature, 
A  silly  or  a  worthies*  creature : 
He  had  a  heart  disfnsM  to  feel, 
Had  life  and  spirit  taste  and  zeal ; 
Was  handsome,  generous;  but  by  fete, 
Predestin'd  to  a  large  esUte ! 
Hence,  all  that  grac'd  his  op*mng  days, 
Was  marr'd  by  pleasure,  spoilt  by  praise. 


Tbe  DMtiny,  who  wove  the  thread 
Of  Florio's  bein^r,  sighM,  and  said, 
*  Poor  youth  !  this  cjumbrous  twist  of  goldn 
More  than  ny  shuttle  well  can  hold. 
For  which  thy  anxious  father  toil'd,. 
Thy  white  and  even  thread  has  spoil'd : 
*Tis  this  sbaU  warp  thy  pliant  youth 
From  sense,  simplicity  and  truth. 
Thy  erring  fire,  by  wealth  mislead, 
Shall  scatter  pleasures  round  thy  head. 
When  wholesome  discii^ine's  oontroul. 
Should  brace  the  sinews  of  thy  soul ; 
Coldly  thou'lt  toil  for  Learning's  prise. 
For  why  should  he  that*s  rich  be  wise  7 

The  gracious  Master  of  mankind. 
Who  knew  us  vain,  corrupt  and  blind, 
In  mercy,  tho'  in  anger  said. 
That  man  should  earn  his  daily  bread 
His  lot,  inaction  renders  worse. 
While  labour  mitigates  the  curse. 
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The  idle,  lift's  worst  borthens  bear, 
And  meet,  what  toil  escapes,  despair ! 

For^iv^  nor  lay  the  faalt  on  me, 
This  mixture  of  mythology ; 
The  muse  of  Paradise  has  deign'd 
With  truth  to  mingle  fables  feignM ; 
And  tho*  the  bard,  who  would  attain 
The  glories,  Milton,  of  thy  strain. 
Will  never  reach  thy  style  or  thoughts, 
He  may  be  like  thee  in  thy  faults  I 

Exhausted  Floeio,  at  the  age, 
When  youth  should  rush  on  glory's  stage ; 
When  life  should  open  fresh  and  knew, 
And  ardent  Hope  her  schemes  pursue ; 
Of  youthful  gaiety  bereft. 
Had  scarce  an  unbroach'd  pleasure  left; 
He  found  already  to  his  cost. 
The  shining  gloss  of  life  was  lost ; 
And  Pleasure  was  so  coy  a  prude. 
She  fled  the  more,  the  more  pursued ; 
Or  if,  o*ertaken  and  caressM, 
He  loath*d  and  left  her  when  possessM. 
But  Flobio  knew  the  world  that  science 
Sets  sense  and  learning  at  de6anoe ; 
He  thought  the  world  to  him  was  known, 
Whereas  he  only  knew  the  town ; 
In  men  this  blunder  still  you  find. 
All  think  their  little  set— mankind. 

Tho'  high  renown  th^  youth  had  gain'd, 
No  flagrant  crimes  his  life  had  stained, 
No  tool  of  falsehood,  slave  of  passion. 
But  spoilt  by  custom,  and  the  fashion. 
Tho'  known  aar  ong  a  certain  s«t, 
He  did  not  like  \o  be  in  debt ; 
He  shudder'd  at  tV^e  dicer's  box, 
Nor  thought  it  very  heterodox. 
That  tradesraen  should  be  sometimes  paid, 
And  bargains  kept  as  well  as.  made. 
His  growing  credit  as  a  s'mner. 
Was  that  he  lik'd  to  spoil  a  dinner ; 
Made  pleasure  and  made  buaiaess  wait, 
And  still,  by  system,  came  too  Ute ; 
Yet,  'twas  a  hopeful  indication. 
On  which  to  forund  a  reputation ; 
Small  habits  well  pursu'd  betimes. 
May  reach  the  dignity  of  crimes. 
And  who  a  juster  claim  preferred. 
Than  one  who  always  broke  his  word  t 
His  mornings  were  not  spent  in  vice, 
*Twas  lounging,  sauntering,  eating  ioe : 
Walk  up  and  cbwn  St  James's-street, 
FuU^fty  times  the  youth  you'd  meet: 
jQs  hated  cards,  detested  drinking, 
fiut  stroU'd  to  shun  the  toil  of  thinking ; 
'Twas  doing  nothing  was  his  curse, 
U  there  a  vi«e  can  plague  us  worse  7 
The  wretch  who  digs  the  mine  for  bro«d, 
Or  ploughs,  that  others  may  be  fed. 
Feels  less  fatigued  than  that  decreed 
To  him  who  cannot  think,  or  read. 
Not  all  the  peril  of  temptations, 
Not  all  the  conflict  of  the  passions. 
Can  quench  the  spark  of  glory'r  flame, 
Or  quite  extinguish  virtue's  name ; 
Like  the  true  taste  for  genuine  saunter. 
Like  sloth,  the  soul's  most  dire  enchanter. 
The  active  fires  that  stir  the  breast, 
Her  poppies  charm  to  fatal  rest, 
7^«y  rule  in  short  and  quick  saccession. 
Bid  fLora  keeps  one  bng,  fiut  poMession ; 


Ambition's  reign  is  quickly  clos'd, 
Th'  usurper  rage  is  soon  depos'd ; 
Intemperance,  where  there's  no  temptataoii« 
Makes  voluntary  abdication ; 
Of  other  tyrants  short  the  strife. 
But  Indolvncx  is  king  for  life. 
The  despot  twists  with  soft  control. 
Eternal  fetters  round  the  soul. 

Yet  tho'  so  polish'd  Floeio's  breeding, 
Think  him  not  ignorant  of  reading ; 
For  he  to  keep  him  from  the  vapours, 
Subscrib'd  at  Hookham's,  saw  the  papers 
Was  deep  in  poet's  oorber  wit ; 
Knew  what  wiu  in  italics  writ ; 
Explain'd  fictitious  names  at  will. 
Each  gutted  syllable  could  fill ; 
There  ofl,  in  paragraphs,  his  name 
Gave  symptom  sw.eet  of  growing  fiune ; 
Tho'  yet  they  only  serv'd  to  hint 
That  Florio  lov'd  to  see  in  print. 
His  ample  buckles'  alter'4  shape. 
His  buttons  chang'd,  his  varying  cape. 
And  many  a  standard  phrase  was  his 
Might  rival  bore^  or  banish  quiz  ; 
The  man  who  grasps  this  young  renown« 
And  early  starts  for  Fashion's  crown ; 
In  time  wat  glorious  prise  may  wield, 
Which  clubs,  and  cv'n  Newmarket  yield. 
He  studied  while  he  dress'd,  for  true  'tis, 
He  read  compendiumst  extracts^  heauiies^ 
Ahnges,  dictionaries,  recueiU^ 
Mercures,  joumauxt  extracts,  and /nttiZet  ,* 
No  work  in  substance  now  is  foUow'd, 
The  chemic  extract  only's  swallow'd. 
He  lik'd  those  literary  cooks 
Who  skim  the  crqam  of  other's  books , 
And  ruin  half  an  author's  graces. 
By  plucking  bon-mots  from  their  places 
He  wonders  any  writing  sells. 
But  these  spic'd  mushrooms  and  mollis 
His  palate  these  alone  can  touch. 
Where  every  mouthful  is  bonne  houehe. 
Some  phrase,  that  with  the  public  took« 
Was  all  he  read  of  any  book ; 
For'  plan,  detail,  arrangement,  system. 
He  let  tkem  go,  and  never  miss'd  'em. 
Of  each  new  play  he  saw  a  part, 
And  all  the  anas  had  by  heart ; 
He  found  whatever  they  produce 
Is  fit /or  conversation-use ; 
Learning  so  ready  for  display, 
A  )Migb  would  prime  him  for  a  day  i 
They  cram  not  with  a  mass  of  knowledge,' 
With  smacks  of  toil,  and  smells  of  oollege, 
Which  in  the  memory  useless  liee. 
Or  only  mali^s  men — ^good  and  wise. 
This  mig  ht  hi^ve  merit  once  indeed. 
But  now  for  otbcr  ends  we  read. 

A  friend  he  had,  Bkllario  hight, 
A  reasoninpr,  reading,  learned  wight ; 
At  least,  with  men  oTFlorio's  breeding 
He  was  a  prodigy  of  rtading. 
He  knew  each  stale  and  vapid  lie 
In  tomes  of  French  philosophy ; 
And  then,  we  fairly  may  prtsume. 
From  PmRHo  down  to  David  Hums, 
'Twere  difficult  to  single  out 
A  man  more  full  of  shallow  doubV; 
He  knew  the  little  sceptic  prattle. 
The  Boyuist's  paltry  arts  of  battle . 
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TalVd  fravely  of  th*  Atomic  dance. 
Of  moral  fitness,  fate,  and  chance; 
Admir*d  the  system  of  Lucrbtius, 
Whose  matehlese 


To  this  his  dootrine  owes  its  merits, 
Like  pois'noos  reptiles  kept  in  spirits. 
Tbo*  soeptics  doll  his  scheme  rehearse. 
Who  have  not  souls  to  taste  his  verse. 

Bbllaeio  founds  his  reputation 
On  dry  stale  jokes,  about  creation  ; 
Would  prove,  by  argument  circuitous, 
The  combination  was  fbriuitous. 
Swore  priests'  whole  trade  wju  to  deceive. 
And  prey  on  bigots  who  believe ; 
With  bitter  ridicule  could  jeer,. 
And  had  the  true  free-thinking  sneer. 
Grave  arguments  he  had  it  store. 
Which  have  been  answer'd  o'er  an^  o'er ; 
And  os'd,  with  wond'rous  penetration 
The  trite,  old  trick  of  false  ciUtion ; 
From  ancient  authors  fond  to  quote 
A  phrase  or  thought  they  never  wrote. 

tlpoo  his  highest  shelf  there  stood 
The  classics  neatly  cut  in  wood ; 
And  in  a  more  commodious  station, 
Yonfimnd  them  in  a  French  translation: 
He  swears,  'tis  from  the  Greek  he  quotes, 
Bni  keeps  the  French— just  for  the  notes. 
He  worshipp'd  certain  modern  names 
Who  history  write  in  epigrams. 
In  pointed  periods,  shining  phrases. 
And  all  the  small  poetic  daisies. 
Which  crowd  the  pert  and  florid  style. 
Where  fact  is  droiA  to  raise  a  smile ; 
Where  notea  indecent  or  profane 
Serve  to  raise  doubts,  but  not  explain  .* 
Where  all  is  spangle,  glitter,  show. 
And  troth  is  overlaid  GbIow  : 
Alts  scom'd  by  History's  sober  muse. 
Arts  Claesicdon  disdam*d  to  use. 
Whate'er  the  subject  of  debate, 
*Twas  larded  still  with  sceptic  prate ; 
Begin  whatever  theme  yon  will. 
In  unbelief  he  lands  you  still ; 
The  good,  with  shame  I  speak  it,  fbel 
Not  half  this  proselyting  zeal: 
While  cold  their  master's  cause  to  own 
Content  to  go  to  heaven  alone ; 
The  infidel  in  liberal  trim. 
Would  carry  all  the  world  with  him : 
Would  treat  his  wife,  friend,  kindred,  nation. 
Mankind — ^with  what !  Annihilation. 

Tho'  Flcmuo  did  not  quite  believe  him. 
He  thought,  why  should  a  friend  deceive  him  f 
Much  as  he  priz'd  Bkixario^s  wit. 
He  liked  not  all  his  notions  yet; 
He  thought  him  ctiarming,  pleasant,  odd. 
But  hop'd  one  might  believe  in  God ; 
Tet  such  the  charms  that  grac'd  his  tongue, 
He  knew  not  how  to  think  him  wrong. 
Tlio*  Fumio  tried  a  thousand  wa^s. 
Truth's  insuppressive  torch  would  blaze ; 
Where  once  her  flame  has  burnt,  I  doubt 
If  ever  it  go  fiiirly  out 

Tet,  under  great  Bellakio's  care. 
He  gain'd  each  day  a  better  air; 
With  many  a  leader  of  renown. 
Deep  in  the  learning  of  the  town, 
Wlio  never  other  science  knew. 


But  what  from  that  prime  sonroe  they 
Pleas'd,  to  the  opera  they  repair. 
To  get  recruits  of  knowledge  there ; 
Myfiiology  gain  at  a  glance, 
And  learn  the  oUssics  from  a  dance : 
In  Ovin  they  ne'er  car'd  a  groat. 
How  far*d  the  vent'rous  Aroonaut  ;. 
Yet  oharm'd  they  see  Mkdza  rise 
On  fiery  dragons  to  the  skies. 
For  Dioo,*  tho*  they  never  knew  her 
As  Mako's  magic  pencil  drew  her. 
Faithful  and  fond;  and  broken-hearted,. 
Her  pious  vagabond  departed ; 
Yet,  tor  Dmom  how  they  roar 
And  Can  I  Can !  loud  encore. 

.  One  taste,  BiLLAaio's  sonl  possess'd 
The  master  passion  of  his  breast ; 
It  was  not  one  of  those  f^il  ioys. 
Which,  by  possession,  quickly  cloys 
This  bliss  was  solid,  constant,  true, 
'Twas  action,  and  'twas  passion  too 
For  tho'  the  business  might  be  finish'd^ 
The  pleasure  scarcely  was  dimhush'd; 
Did  he  ride  out,  or  sit,  or  walk. 
He  liv'd  it  o'er  again  in  talk; 
Frolottff'd  the  fbgitive  deUght, 
In  words  by  da^,  io  dreams  by  night, 
'Twas  eating  did  his  soul  allure, 
A  deep,  keen,  modish  epicure ; 
Tho'  once  this  name,  as  I  opine. 
Meant  not  such  men  as  live  to  dine ; 
Yet  all  our  modem  wits  assure  us, 
That's  all  thew  know  of  Encuana^ 
They  fondly  fancy,  that  repletion 
Was  the  ckUf  gwd  of  that  &m'd  Gieeiaik 
To  live  in  gardens  full  ef  flowers. 
And  ta^'k  Philosophy  in  bowers, 
Or,  in  the  covert  of  a  wood. 
To  deecant  on  the  soesreigii  g9od^ 
Might  be  the  notion  of  their  founder, 
But  they  have  notions  vastly  sounder ; 
Their  bolder  standards  they  erect. 
To  form  a  more  subsUntial  sect; 

Old  EPICURUS  would  not  own  'em, 
A  dinner  is  thtir  eummtan  hamtm. 
More  like  you'll  find  such  sparks  as  thtaa^ 
To  Encmius'  deities ; 
Like  them  they  mix  not  with  afXairs, 
But  loll  and  laugh  at  human  cares. 
To  beaux  this  difierence  is  allow'd. 
They  choose  a  sofa  for  a  cloud ; 
Bkllario  bad  embrac'd  with  glee. 
This  practical  philosophy. 

Young  Floeio's  father  had  a  flriend. 
And  ne'er  did  heaven  a  worthier  send  ^ 
A  cheerful  knight  of  good  estate, 
Whoee  heart  was  warm,  whose  bounty  great 
Where'er  his  wide  protection  spread. 
The  sick  were  cheer'd,  the  hungiy  fed ; 
Resentment  vanish'd  where  he  came ; 
And  lawsuits  fled  before  his  name ; 
The  old  esteem'd,  the  young  carees'd  him^ 
And  all  the  smiling  village  bless'd  him. 
Within  his  castle's  Gothic  gate, 
Sat  Plenty,  and  old-fiishioned  state : 
Scarce  Prudence  could  his  bounties  stmt^- 
Sucb  characters  are  out  of  print ; 
O  !  Would  kind  heav'n,  the  age  to  mend, 

*  Mtdaa.  aad  JDiil*  were  i]h  two  reifaSnc  cpana 
this  tuns.        • 
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A  VBir  Mlitiflii  of  tbam  wnd. 
Before  oar  totteriog  oisllee  ML, 
And  Bwarming  nabobs  leixe  on  mil ! 

Some  little  whimi  he  bad,  *tis  tme. 
But  thej  were  harmleM,  and  were  lew ; 
He  dreaded  noqrht  like  alteration. 
Improvement  itul  was  innovation ; 
He  said,  when  anj  change  was  brewing, 
Reform  was  a  fine  name  for  rain  ;'* 
This  maxim  firmly  he  woold  hold, 
*  That  always  mwt  be  good  that's  old.* 
The  acts  which  digni^  the  day 
He  thought  portended  its  decay : 
And  fi9ar*d  twoald  show  a  falling  stale, 
If  Stxrnhold  should  give  way  to  Tatb. 
The  churches  downfaU  he  predicted. 
Were  modem  tones  not  interdicted ; 
He  scornM  them  aU,  bat  orowoM  with  palm 
The  man  who  set  tiie  hondredth  psalm. 

Of  moderate  parts,  of  moderate  wit, 
Bat  parts  for  liie  and  bnsineos  fit : 
Whate'er  the  theme ;  he  did  not  fail. 
At  popery  and  tJie  French  to  rail ; 
And  started  wide,  with  ibnd  digrosakm 
To  praise  the  protestant  sncoession. 
Of  Blackstone  he  had  read  a  part. 
And  all  BoaM^s  Jusnon  knew  by  heart 
He  thought  man's  life  too  short  to  waste 
On  idle  things  calPd  wit  and  taste. 
In  books  that  he  might  loee  no  minnte. 
His  very  verse  iiad  pustness  in  it. 
He  ne'er  had  heard  of  bards  of  Gaincn, 
Bat  had  read  half  of  Dna's  Flbigb. 
His  sphere  of  knowledge  still  was  wider. 
His  Georgics,  *  PHUtf  s  apon  cider  :* 
He  could  produce  in  proper  place. 
Three  apt  quotations  from  the  *  Chase,''!- 
Md  in  the  hall,  from  day  to  day, 
Ud  Isaac  Walton's  Angler  lay. 

This  good  and  venerable  knight 
Dne  daughter  had,  his  sool's  delight : 
For  face  no  mortal  could  reeiet  her, 
Ihe  smil'd  like  Hbbk's  yonngest  sister ; 
Her  life,  as  lovely  as  her  faos. 
Bach  duty  mark'd  with  every  grace ; 
Ber  native  sense  improv'd  by  reading. 
Her  native  sweetness  bv  good>breeding : 
Bhe  had  perus'd  each  choicer  sage 
Of  ancient  date,  or  later  a^ ; 
But  her  best  knowledge  still  she  foand 
On  sacred,  not  on  daseic  ground ; 
*Twas  thence  her  noblest  stores  she  drew. 
And  well  she  practis'd  what  she  knew. 
Led  by  Simplicity  divine, 
BtM  pieas'd,  and  n^ver  tried  |o  shine ; 
She  gave  to  chance  each  unsehool'd  ftature, 
Andlefl  her  oanse  to  sense  and  natnra. 

The  sire  of  FLoaio,  ere  he  died. 
Decreed  fair  Cklia  Fixniio's  bride 
Bade  him  his  latest  wish  attend. 
And  win  the  daughter  of  his  friend : 
When  the  last  rites  tohim  were  paid. 
He  charg'd  him  to  address  the  maid : 
Sir  GiLBEET's  heart  the  wish  approv'd 
For  much  his  ancient  friend  he  lov'd. 

Six  rapid  months  like  lightning  fly, 

e  Then  lines  were  written  many  ynan  befbre  the 
rnaeh  revotutioa  had  in  a  manner  teaUaed  8fr  €K^ 
teK*«faleaofr^*rM. 

t  A  poem  by  lir.  SomerviBi. 


And  the  last  gray  was  now  thrown  by; 
Florio  reluctant,  calls  to  mind 
The  orders  of  a  sire  too  kind  t 
Yet  go  he  most ;  he  must  ft^fil 
The  hard  conditions  of  the  will : 
Go,  at  that  precious  hour  of  prime, 
Gro,  at  that  swarming,  bustling  tinte, 
When  the  full  town  to  jov  invites, 
Distracted  with  ito  own  deKghti ; 
When  Pleasure  poors  from  her  fUU  urn, 
Each  tiresome  transport  in  ito  turn ; 
When  Dissipation's  altars  blaae. 
And  men  run  mad  a  thousand  wajs  ( 
When,  on  his  toblets^  there  were  round 
Engaffcmente  for  Aili  six  weeks  round ; 
Must  leave,  with  grief  and  desperatien. 
Three  packs  of  cards  of  invitotioo, 
'*And  all  the  ravishing  deliffhto 
Of  slavish  daya,  and  slee|3ess  nightik 

Ye  nymphs,  whom  tyrant  Power  dragu  doM^ 
With  hand  despotic  from  the  town, 
When  Almack's  doors  wide  open  stand, 
And  the  gay  partner's  offer*d  hand 
Coorto  to  the  danoe;  when  steaming  rooms^ 
Fetid  with  ungente  and  perfumes, 
Invito  you  to  ue  mobs  pollto 
Of  three  sure  balls  in  one  short  night 
You  may  conceive  what  Flomo  ^t, 
And  sympathetically  melt ; 
You  may  conceive  the  hardship  dire 
To  lawns  and  woodlands  to  retire. 
When,  freed  from  Winter's  lev  chain, 
Glad  Nature  revels  on  the  plain ; 
When  blushing  Spring  leads  on  the  Hoort, 
And  May  is  prodigal  of  flow'rs; 
When  Fashion  warbles  thru'  the  grove, 
And  all  is  song,  and  all  is  love ; 
When  new-born  breezes  sweep  the  vale, 
And  Health  adds  fragrance  to  the  gale. ' 


PARTIL 

Six  bays  unconscious  of  their  weight. 
Soon  lodg'd  him  at  Sir  Gilbbit's  gate  r 
His  trusty  Swiss,  who  flew  still  faster, 
Annonnc'd  th'  arrival  of  his  master: 
So  loud  the  rap  which  shook  the  door. 
The  hall  re^cho'd  to  the  roar ; 
Since  first  the  castle  walls  were  raar*d 
So  dread  a  sound  had  ne'er  been  heard; 
The  din  akrm'd  the  frighten'd  deer. 
Who  in  a  corner  slunk  tor  for , 
The  butler  thought  'twas  beat  of  drum. 
The  steward  swore  the  French  were  come ; 
It  ting'd  with  red  poor  Florio's  fkoe. 
He  thought  himself  in  Portland-plaoe. 
Short  joy  t  he  enter'd,  and  the  gate 
Gloa'd  on  him  with  ito  ponderous  weight. 
Who,  like  Sir  GiLBcar,  now  was  blest  t 
With  rapture  he  embrac'd  his  guest 
Fkir  CcuA  blush'd,  and  Flomo  utter'd 
Half  sentences,  or  rather  mutter'd 
Disjointed  words—as,  •  hooour !  pleasme . 
'Kmd! — vastly  good,  ma'am!-  ' 

sure: 
Tame  expletives,  with  which  dull  i 
Fills  vacancies  of  sense  and  paasioa 
Yet,  the'  disciple  of  cold  art, 
Fldeio  soon  found  he  had  n  iMMt  t 
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fie  saw ;  and  bnt  that  admiraliott 
Had  been  too  active,  too  like  paatkm  ( 
Or  had  be  been  to  Tm  leaa  true, 
Capid  bad  shot  bim  thro'  and  thro* ; . 
But,  vainly  apeeda  the  eoreet  dait. 
Where  Fasiiiqii^b  mail  defeoda  the  heart; 
The  abaft  her  ooM  repulsion  ibund» 
And  fell  vithmit  the  pow*r  ;lo  wonnd : 
For  FAamON,  with  a  niother^a  joy, 
DippM  in  her  lake  the  darling  fac^ ; 
That  lake,  whose  duUiof  watee  inpait 
The  ;ift  to  freeze  the  warmeet  heart  t 
Yet  guarded  aa  be  was  with  phlegm^ 
With  such  delifffat  he  ey'd  the  dame, 
Found  hia  oold  heart  lo^  melt  belbre  her^ 
And  fett  so  ready  to  adore  her ; 
That  FAflBioif  fear'd  her  eon  would  yield, 
And  flew  to  enatch  bim  from  the  field; 
O'er  hb  toncb*d  heart  her  mgw  threw. 
The  goddess  mother  straight  he  knew ; 
Her  power  he  ownX  >he  saw  and  amil*d, 
And  claim*d  the  triumph  of  her  child. 

Ckua  a  table  still  snppfied. 
Which  modish  luxury  might  deride : 
A  modest  feast  the  hope  oonveya, 
The  master  eats  on  other  days; 
While  gormoa  banquets  oft  bespeak 
A  hungry  household  ail  the  week. 
A  decent  eleganoe  was  there. 
And  Plenty  with  her  liberal  air. 
But  vulgar  Plenty  gave  offenoe. 
And  shock'd  poor  ru>ajo^  nicer  sense > 
Patient  he  yielded  to  h^  fate. 
When  good  Sir  Gilbbt  pil'd  bis  plate ; 
He  bow'd  snbroissive,  made  no  question, 
Bnt  that  Hwaa  sovereign  for  digeetion ; 
But,  SUCH  was  his  unlucky  whim. 
Plain  meats  wouM  ne*er  agftee  withiiim ; 
Yet  feiguM  to  praise  the  Gothic  treat, 
And,  if  he  ate  not,  seem'd  to  eat 

In  sleep  sad  FLoaio  hop*d  to  find. 
The  pleasures  he  had  left  behind. 
He  dreamt,  and  lo !  to  charm  his  eyes, 
The  form  of  Wkltis*  seemM  to  rise; . 
The  gracious  vision  wav*d  bis  wand. 
And  banquets  sprung  to  Fioaio's  band ;     ' 
Th*  imaginary  savours  roM 
In  tempting  odours  to  his  nose. 
A  bell,  not  Fancy's  fiiise  creatieD, 
^Gives  joyful '  note  of  preparation :' 
He  stuts,  be  wakes,  the  bell  he  bean; 
Alas !  it  rings  for  morning  pray'rs.  > 

But  how  to  spend  next  teduus  morning. 
Was  past  bis  possible  discerning  j 
Uuabie  to  amuse  bimselfv 
He  tumbled  dVery  well-ranged  shelf; 
This  book  was  dull,  and  th«t  was  wim. 
And  this  Was  monstrous  as  to  siae. 
With  eager  ioj  he  gobbled  down 
Whate'er  related, to  the  town ; 
Whatever  look'd  small,  whate'er  lookM  m&w 
Half-bound,  or  stitehM  in  pink  or  blue ; 
Old  play.bills,  Astubt^s  laat  year's  ieat% 
And  Opera  disputes  in  sheets. 
As  these  dear  records  meet  his  eyes, 
'Obosts  of  departed  pleasuree  rise ; 
Se  laye  the  book  upon  the  ahelf. 
And  ieavea  the  dajr  to  spend  itselfl 

To  cheat  the  tedious  faonrsi  whene'er 


He  sallied  forth  to  Uke  the  air. 
His  sympathetic  ponies  knew 
Which  way  their  lord's  afieetione  di«w» 
And,  every  time  be  went  abroad. 
Sought  of  themselves  the  London  read  t 
He  ask'd  each  mile  of  every  down. 
How  far  they  reckon'd  it  to  townf 
And  still  his  nimble  spirits  rise, 
Wbikt  thither  he  direoto  his  eyes; 
But  when  bis  coursers  back  he  guides 
The  sinking  mercury  quick  subaidea.' 

A  week  he  had  resolv'd  to  slay 
But  found  a  week  in  every  day ; 
Yet  if  the  gentle  maid  waa  by, 
Faint  pleasure  glisten'd  in  his  eye ; 
Whene^r  she  spoke,  attention  hung 
On  the  mild  ascents  t>f  her  toogoe ; 
But  when  no  more  the  room  she  grao'dt 
The  slight  impression  was  efikc'd. 
Whene'er  Sir  Gilbbit's  sporting  gueels 
ReUil'd  ol^  news,  or  oLder  jests, 
FLoaio,  quite  calm,  and  debonair, 
Still  bumm'd  a  new  Italian  air ;  ' 
He  did  not  even  feicn  to  hear  'em. 
But  plainly  show'd  he  could  not  bear  %n. 

Ceua  perceived  bis  secret  thoughts, 
But  Uke  the  youth  with*  all  bis  fauha; 
Yet  'twas  unlike,  she  softly  said. 
The  tkles  ot  love  which  she  had  read. 
Where  heroes  vow'd,  end  sigb'd,  and  kaeit; 
Nay,  'twas  unlike  the  love  she  fblt ; 
Tbo'  when  her  sire  the  youth  would  UaaM^ 
She  clear'd  his  bnt  suspected  fame, 
Ventur'd  to  hope,  with  fault'ring  tongue, 

*  He  would  reform-^e  was  but  young ;' 
Conibss'd  his  manners  wrong  in  part, 

*  But  then— -be  had  so  good  a  heart !' 
She  sunk  each  fault,  each  virtue  rais'd. 
And  still  where  truth  permitted,  prais'd; 
His  interest  farther  to  secure, 

Sbe  prais'd  his  bounty  to  the  poor 

For,  votary  as  he  was  of  art. 

He  had  a  kind  and  mritinr  heart; 

Tbo',  with  a  smile,  he  us'd  to  own 

He  bad  no  Hme  to  feel  in  town ; 

Not  that  he  blush'd  to  show  oompassioa/^- 

It  chanc'd  that  year  to  be  the  fashion. 

And  equally  the  modish  tribe, 

To  clubs  or  hospitals  subscribe. 

At  length,  to  wake  ambition's  flame, 
A  letter  &om  Bcllario  came ; 
Announcing  the  supreme  delight,^ 
Preparing  ror  a  certain  night, 
By  Flavia  ^r,  retum'd  from  Franee^ 
Who  took  him  captive  at  a  gbnoe  t 
The  invitations  all  were  f^^r^n^  I 
Five  hundred  cards  !-*^  little  heai^n ! 
A  dinner  firBt-*he  would  present  him. 
And  nothing,  nothing  must  prevent  h&n^ 
Whoever  wish'd  a  n^e  air. 
Must  gain  it  by  an  fntrm  there ; 
Of  all  the  glories  of  the  town, 
'Twas  the  first  passport  to  renowB, 
Then  ridieid'd  his  rural  schemea, 
Hu  pastoral  shades,  and  purHnr  etretaai) 
Sneer'd  at  his  present  InHtima  fife. 
His  polish'd  sire,  and  higb*bred  w^ 
Thus,  doubly  to  inflame,  he  tried. 
His  curiosity  and  pride. 

The  youth,  with  a^ted  heart, 
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Prepar'd  directly  to  depart; 

But,  boand  in  honour  to  obey 

Hie  father  at  no  diatant  day; 

He  promieM  soon  to  hasten  down, 

Tho'  business  call*d  him  now  to  town ; 

Then  faintly  hints  a  cold  proposal — 

But  leaves  it  to  the  knight^s  disposal — 

StammerM  half  words  of  love  and  dpty. 

And  mutter'd  much  of—*  worth  and  beauty  ;* 

Something  of  passion  then  he  dropt, 

*  And  hop*d  his  ardour' — Here  he  stopt ; 

For  some  remains  of  native  truth 

Flush'd  in  his  face,  and  check'd  the  youth; 

Yet  still  th*  ambiguous  suffusion. 

Might  pass  for  artless  love*s  confusion. 

The  doating  father  thought  'twas  strange. 

But  fancied  men  like  times  might  change ; 

Yet  own*d,  nor  could  heclMck  his  Umgne, 

It  was  not  so  when  he  was  young. 

That  was  the  reign  of  love  he  swore, 

Whose  halcyon  days  are  now  no  mojje. 

In  that  blest  age,  for  honour  fam'a. 
Love  paid  the  homage  Virtue  claimM ; 
Not  that  insipid,  daudling  Cupid, 
With  heart  so  hard,  and  air  so  stupid, 
Who  coldljr  courts  the  charms  which  lie 
In  Affectation's  hali^doe'd  eye. 
Love  then  was  honest,  genuine  passion. 
And  manly  gallantry  the  fashion ; 
Yet  pure  as  ardent  was  the  flame  . 
Excited  by  the  beauteous  dame ; 
Hope  could  subsist  on  slender  bounties, 
And  suitor's  gallop'd  o'er  two  counties, 
The  ball's  fair  partner  to  behold, 
Or  humbly  hop«— she  caught  bo  odd. 

But  mark  how  much  Love's  annals  mend . 
Should  beauty's  goddess  now  descend ; 
On  some  adventure  should  she  come. 
To  grace  a  modish  drawing-room ; 
Spite  of  her  form  and  heavenly  air. 
What  beau  would  hand  her  to  a  chair  ? 
Vain  were  that  grace,  which  to  her  son, 
Bisclos'd  what  Beauty  had  not  done : 
Vain  were  that  motion  which  betray'd. 
The  goddess  was  no  earth-born  maid ; 
If  noxious  Faeo's  baleful  spright, 
With  rites  infernal  rul'd  the  night. 
The  group  absorb'd  in  play  and  pelf, 
Vknus  might  call  her  doves  herself. 

As  Florio  pass'd  the  eastle-gate. 
His  spirits  seem  to  lose  their  weight ; 
He  feasts  his  lately  vacant  mind 
With  all  the  joys  he  hopes  to  .find ; 
Yet  on  whate'er  his  fancy  broods^ 
The  form  of  Cblu  still  intrudes ; 
Whatever  other  sound  he  hears. 
The  voice  of  Ocua  fills  his  eps ; 
Howe'er  his  random  thoughts  might  fly. 
Her  graces  danoe  before  his  eye ; 
Nor  was  the  obtrusive  vision  o'er. 
E'en  when  he  reach'd  Bellario's  door. 
The  friends  embrac'd  with  warm  dehffht, 
.  And  Flatia's  praises  crown'd  the  night 

Soon  dawn'd  the  day  which  was  to  show. 
Glad  Fumuo  what  was  heaven  below. 
Flavia,  admir'd  wherever  known, 
Th*  acknowledg'd  empress  of  bon-ton ; 
0*er  Fashion's  wayward  kingdom  leigns, 
And  holds  Bcllario  in  her  chains; 
l';;;ious  her  powers ;  a  wit  by  day. 


By  night  unmatch'd  for  luck^  P^J*- 

The  flattering,  fashionable  tribe. 

Each  stray  bon-mot  to  her  ascribe; 

And  all  her  *  little  senate'  own 

She  made  the  best  cAarods  in  town ; 

Her  midnight  suppers  always  drew 

Whate'er  was  fine,  whate'er  was  new ; 

There  oft  the  brightest  fame  you'd  see 

The  victim  of  a  repartee ; 

For  Slander's  priestess  still  supplies 

The  spoTLKSS  for  the  sacrifice. 

None  at  her  polish'd  table  sit. 

But  who  aspire  to  modish  wit , 

The  pergiflige^  th'  unfeeling  jeer. 

The  civil,  grave,  ironic  sneer ; 

The  Uugh  which  more  than  censure  woand» 

Which,  more  than  argument,  confounds. 

There  the  fair  deed,  which  would  engage 

The  wonder  of  a  nobler  age. 

With  unbelieving  scorn  is  heard. 

Or  still  to  selfish  ends  refer'd ; 

If  in  the  deed  no  flaw  they  find. 

To  some  base  motive  'tis  assign'd 

When  Malice  longs  to  throw  her  dart,.  - 

But  finds  no  vulnerable  part. 

Because  the  Virtues  all  defend. 

At  every  pass,  their  guarded  friend; 

Then  by  one  slight  insinuation. 

One  scarce  perceiv'd  exaggeration; 

Sly  Ridicule,  with  half  a  word. 

Can  ^  her  stigma  of^--absurd; 

Nor  care,  nor  skill,  extracts  the  dart, 

With  which  she  stabs  the  feeling  heart ;. 

Her  cruel  caustics  inly  pain. 

And  scars  indelible  remain. 

Supreme  in  wit,  supreme  in  play,. 
Despotic  Flavia  all  obey ; 
Small  were  her  natural  charms  efface. 
Till  heighten'd  with  each  foreign  grace  r 
But  what  subdued  Bellario's  soul 
Beyond  Philosophy's  control. 
Her  constant  table  was  as  fine 
As  if  ten  rajahs  were  to  dine ; 
She  every  day  produc'd  such  fish  as 
Would  gratify  the  nice  Apicius, 
Or  realise  what  we  think  fabukxia 
r  th*  bill  of  fare  of  Hbuooabalds. 
Yet  still  the  natural  taste  was  cheated, 
'Twas  delug'd  in  some  sauce  one  hated. 
*Twas  sauce !  'twas  sweetmeat !  'twas  coafi)ctioal 
All  poignancy !  and  all  perfection ! 
Rich  ewtretrutn^  whose  name  none  knows, 
RagouU^  taurUBf  tendront^  frieandeux^ 
O'  th*  hogs  of  Ericmiui'  sty ; 
Yet  all  so  foreign  and  so  fine,  ^ 
'Twas  easier  to  admire,  than  dine. 
O !  if  the  mnse  had  power  to  tell 
Each  dish,  no  muse  has  power  to  spell 
Great  goddess  of  the  French  CuUine! 
Not  with  unhallow'd  hands  I  mean 
To  violate  thy  secret  shade. 
Which  eyes  profane  shall  ne'er  invade; 
No!  of  thy  dignity  supreme, 
I,  with  *  mysterious  reverence,'  deem  1. 
Or,  should  I  venture  with  rash  hand. 
The  vulgar  would  not  understand ; 
None  but  th*  initiated  know 
The  raptures  keen  thy  righto  bestow. 
Thbs  much  to  tett  I  lawful  deem. 
Thy  works  ai^  never  what  they  soemj 
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Thy  win  thif  fsoerml  Uw  hu  past, 
That  nothing  of  itself  shall  taate. 
Thj  word  this  high  decree  enacted, 
*  In  all  be  nature  ooanteracted  !' 

Conceive,  who  can,  the  perftct  bli«| 
For  ^tie  not  given  to  aH  who  gveaet 
The  raptaroQs  joy  Billario  fband, 
Whei>  thus  hia  ev*ry  with  was  crowned. 
To  Flokio,  as  the  best  of  friends, 
One  dish  he  secretly  commends 
Then  hinted,  as  a  speoia]  favour. 
What  gave  it  that  delicioos  flavour ; 
A  mystery  be  so  much  reveres. 
He  never  to  unhallow'd  ears 
Would  trust  it,  but  to  him  would  show 
How  far  true  friendship's  power  would  go. 

Florio,  tho'  daaled  by  thejf^e, 
With  far  inferior  transport  eat ;  - 
A  little  warp  his  taste  had  gah>*d. 
Which,  nn  perceived,  tiH  now  rsmain'd ; 
For,  from  himself  he  would  conceal 
The  change  he  did  not  choose  to  feel; 
He  almost  wiahM  he  could  be  picking 
An  unsophisticated  chicken ; 
And  when  he  cast  his  eyes  around. 
And  not  one  simple  morsel  finind, 
O  give  me,  was  his  secret  wish. 
My  charming  Ceua's  plainest  d»h ! 

Xhus  Nature,  struggling  for  her  rights, 
Lets  in  some  little,  casual  lights : 
And  Love  combines  to  war  with  Fashion, 
Tho'  yet  'twas  but  an  infant  passion ; 
The  praetis'd  Flatia  tried  each  art 
Of  sly  attack  to  steal  his  heart ; 
Her  fbre'd  ciTilities  oppress. 
Fatiguing  thro*  mere  graciousneas : 
While  many  a  gay  intrepid  dame. 
By  bold  assault  essay*d  the  same. 
Fiird  with  disgust,  he  strove  to  fly 
The  artful  glance  and  fearless  eye ; 
Their  jargon  now  no  more  he  praises. 
Nor  echoes  back  their  flimsy  phrases. 
^e  ielt  not  Ceua's  powers  efface. 
Till  weigh'd  against  bon-ton  grimace ; 
Nor  half  her  genuine  beauties  tasted. 
Tin  with  ftctitioQs  charms  contrasted ; 
Th*  industrious  carpies  bover'd  round. 
Nor  peace  nor  liberty  he  fm^nd ! 
By  ibrce  and  flattery  circumvented. 
To  play,  reluctant,  he  consented ; 
Each  dame  her  power  of  pleasing  tried, 
To  fix  the  novice  by  lier  side , 
Of  jngesnt  he  the  very  best. 
Who  wealth  with  ignorance  possest 
Bat  Flavu's  rhetoric  best  persuades. 
That  sybil  leads  him  to  the  shades ; 
TIm  &tal  leaves  sround  the  room. 
Prophetic  tell  the  approaching  dootn  I 
Tet,  difibrent  from  the  tale  of  old. 
It  was  the  fair  one  pluck'd  the  gold ; 
Her  arts  the  pond'rous  purse  exhaust ; 
A  tboosand  borrow'd,  suk'd,  and  lost. 
Wakes  him  to  sense  and  shame  again. 
Nor  force,  nor  fraud  could  more  obtain*- 

He  rose,  indignant,  to  attend 
The  summons  dT  a  ruin'd  friend. 
Whom  keen  Bkllario's  arts  betray 
To  aU  the  depths  of  desperate  play ; 
A  thoughtless  youth  who  near  him  sat. 
Was  ptonder'd  of  his  whole  estate ; 


Too  hits  he  oaU'd  fbr  Feario**  aid, 
A  beggar  in  a  moment  made. 

And  now,  with  horror,  FioRio  views 
The  wild  confusion  which  ensues ; 
Marks  how  the  dames,  of  late  so  fair, 
Assums  a  fierce  demoniac  air ; 
Marks  where  the  infernal  furies  bold 
Their  orgies  foul  o'er  heaps  of  gold ; 
And  sphnts  dire  appear  to  rise. 
Guarding  the  horrid  mysteries ; 
Marks  how  deforming  passions  tear 
The  bosoma  of  the  losing  fair ; 
How  kK>ks  oonvub'd,  and  haggard  faces. 
Chase  the  soar'd  Loves,  and  frighten'd  Graces  I 
Touch'd  with  disdain,  with  horror  fir'd, 
Ckua  !  ho  murmur'd,  and  retir'd. 

That  night  no  sleep  hia  eyelids  prest. 
He  thought ;  and  thought's  a  foe  to  rest : 
Or  if,  by  chance,  he  dos'd  his  eyes. 
What  hideous  spectres  round  him  rise ! 
Distemper'd  Fancy  wildly  brings 
The  broken  images  of  things; 
His  roin'd  friend,  with  eye-baU  fizt, 
SwaUowing  the  draught  Despair  had  mixt;. 
The  frantic  wife  beside  him  stands. 
With  bursting  heart,  and  wringing  bands  ; 
And  every  horror  dreams  bestow. 
Of  pining  want  or  raving  wo. 

Next  mom,  to  check,  or  cherish  thought^ 
His  library's  retreat  he  sought ; 
He  view'd  each  beak,  with  cold  regard. 
Of  serious  sage,  or  lighter  bard ; 
At  length,  among  the  motley  band. 
The  Idlkr  fell  into  hia  hand  ; 
Th'  aUuriag  title  caught  his  eye. 
It  promis'd  oold  inanity : 
He  read  with  rapture  and  surprise. 
And  found  'twas  pleasant,  tho'  'twas  wise 
His  tea  grew  cold,  whilst  he,  unheeding,. 
Pursued  this  reasonable  reading. 
He  wondero  at  the  change  he  fiMind, 
Th'  elastic  spirits  nimbly  bound ; 
Time  sfipt,  without^disgust,  awar. 
While  many  a  card  unanswer'd  lay : 
Three  papers,  reekitig  fh>m  the  press,. 
Three  pamphlets  thin,  in  azure  dreas,. 
Ephemeral  literature  well  known. 
The  lie  and  scandal  of  the  town ; 
Poison  of  letters,  morals,  time  I 
Aasassin  of  our  dsy's  fresh  prime  1 
These,  on  his  Uble,  half  the  day, 
Unthought  of^  and  neglected  lay. 

Florio  had  now  foU  three  hours  read. 
Hours  which  he  us'd  to  waste  in  bed ; 
His  puifle  beat  virtue's  vigorous  tone, 
The  reanon  to  himself  unknown ; 
And  if  he  stopped  to  seek  the  cause. 
Fair  Crlia's  image  filled  the  pause. 

And  now,  annoanc'd  Bkixario's  name 
Had  almost  quench'd  the  new-born  flam» 

Admit  him,'  was  the  ready  word 
Which  fimt  escaped  him,  not  unheard 
When  sudden,  to  hia  mental  sight. 
Uprose  the  horrors  of  laSt  nif  ht ; 
His  plunder'd  friend  before  him  stands,. 
And — *  not  at  home,'  his  firm  commands.. 
He  fblt  the  conquest  ss  a  joy 
The  first  temptation  would  destroy. 
He  knew  next  day  that  Hymen's  band. 
Would  tack  the  slight  and  slippery  band*. 
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Which,  m  Ioon  bondage,  would  enoiart 
Bkuario  bright  and  Fiavsa  fiur. 
Oft  had  he  |iroinb*d  to  attend 
The  nuptials  of  hia  happy  friend : 
To  ffo--to  stay— *alike  he  fean ; 
At  fongth  a  bolder  flight  he  darea : 
To  Cklia  he  reaolvea  to  fly. 
And  catoh  freah  ▼irtue  from  her  eye. 
Though  three  full  weeks  did  yet  remain. 
Ere  he  engag'd  to  oooie  again. 
This  plan  hetrembtingly  embrae'd. 
With  doubtful  zeal,  and  flattering  haste; 
Nor  ventorM  he  one  card  to  read,    - 
Which  might  his  virtuous  scheme  impede ; 
Each  note,  he  dreaded  might  betray  him. 
And  shudder'd  lest  each  rap  should  itay  him. 
Behold  him  seated  in  his  chaise ; 
With  face  that  self  dittmst  beUays ; 
He  hazards  not  a  single  glance. 
Nor  through  the  glasses  peeps  by  chance, 
Lest  some  old  friend,  or  haunt  well  known, 
Should  melt  his  resolation  down. 
Fast  as  his  ftiaming  eour^ers  fly, 
Hyde-park  attraoto  his  half.rais*d  eve ; 
He  stools  one  fearful,  conscious  look. 
Then  drops  his  eye  upon  his  book. 
Triumphant  he  persbto  to  go ; 
But  gives  one  sigh  to  RtUen-row. 
Long  as  he  view*d  Aogusta^b  tow*rs. 
The  sight  relaz'd  his  thinking  pow'rs ; 
In  vain  he  better  plana  revdves, 
While  the  sofl  scene  his  soul  dissolves ; 
The  tow*rs  once  lost,  his  view  he  bends, 
Where  the  receding  smoke  ascends ; 
But  when  nor  smoke,  nor  tow'rs  arise. 
To  charm  his  heart  or  cheat  his  eyes ; 
When  once  be  got  entirely  clear 
From  this  enfeebling  atmosphere ; 
His  mind  was  bracM,  his  spirite  light,. 
His  heart  was  gay,  his  hnmour  brQ^ht 
Thus  feeling,  at  his  inmost  soul. 
The  sweet  reward  of  self-oontronl. 
Impatient  now,  and  all  alive, 
He  thought  he  never  should  arrive ; 
At  last  he  spies  Sir  Gilbert's  trees ; 
Now  the  near  battlemente  he  sees ; 
The  gates  he  enter'd  with  delight. 
And,  8elf>anoouno*d,  embraced  the  knight: 
The  youth  his  joy  ttnfbign*d  exprest. 
The  knight  with  joy  receivM  his  guest, 
And  ownM,  with  no  unwilling  tongue, 
*Twas  done  like  men  when  he  was  young. 
Three  weeks  snbdoeted,  went  to  prai«, 
A  ibeling  like  old.fhshion*d  love. 
,For  Celia,  not  a  word  she  said. 
But  blushed,  •  oetestial,  rosy  red  !* 
Her  modest  charms  transport  the  yovth. 
Who  promis*d  everlasting  troth. 

Ceha,  in  honour  of  the  day. 
Unusual  splendour  would  display  t 
Such  was  the  charm  her  sweetness  gave, 
He  thought  her  Wedgwood  had  been  s^ee. 
Her  taste  diffused  a  gracious  air. 
And  chaste  Simptioity  was  there. 
Whose  secret  power,  though  silent,  gnat  it, 
The  loveliest  of  the  sweet  Penates. 
Florio,  now  present  to  the  scene. 
With  spirite  light,  and  graoteos  mfon, 
8ur  Gi]bert*s^port  politoly  pmisea, 

avmds  Freneh  phrasea; 


Endures  the  daily  dissertation 

On  land-tax,  and  a  ruinM  natioii; 

Listens  to  many  a  tedious  tale 

Of  poachers,  who  deserv*d  a  jail ; 

Heard  all  the  business  of  the  quoriini. 

Each  cause  and  crime  prodnc*d  b^bre  *oai: 

Heard  them  abuse  with  complaisance 

The  language,  wines,  and  wito  of  CVanoesj 

Nor  did  he  hum  a  single  air. 

While  good  Sir  Gilbert  fiU*d  his  ehair. 

AbrMd,  with  joy  and  grateful  prid«k 
He  walks,  with  Celia  by  his  side : 
A  thousand  cheerful  thoughte  ariso, 
Each  rural  scene  enohanta  bis  eyee ; 
With  tranaporte  be  begins  to  kwk 
On  Nature's  all  instructive  book ; 
No  obiecte  now  seem  mean,  or  low. 
Which  point  to  Him  from  whom  they  flofW 
A  berry  or  a  bud  excites 
A  chain  of  reasoning  wbi<^  dellghta, 
Which  spite  of  sceptic  ebulitions. 
Proves  atheisto  not  the  best  logtciaaa. 
A  tree,  a  brook,  a  bhide  of  grMa, 
Suggeste  reflections  aa  they  pasa, 
TiU  florio,  with  a  sigh,  oonfest 
The  simplest  pleasures  are  the  best 
Bellario's  systems  sink  in  air. 
He  feels  the  perfect,  good,  and  fair. 
As  pious  Ceha  raisM  the  theme 
To  holy  &lth  and  love  supreme ; 
Enlighten'd  Florio  learnM  to  trace 
In  Nature's  God  the  God  of  grace. 

In  wisdom  as  the  convert  grew 
The  hours  on  rapid  pinions  flew. 
When  callM  to  dress,  that  Titus  wore 
A  wig  the  alter'd  Florio  swore ; 
Or  else,  in  estimating  time, 
He  ne'er  had  mark'd  it  as  a  crime. 
That  he  had  kist  but  ens  lisy's  blessing, 
Wben  we  so  many  loae,  by  dressing. 

The  rest,,  suffice  it  now  to  say, 
Was  finish'd  in  the  usual  way. 
Cupid,  impatient  fbr  his  boor, 
Revil'd  slow  Themis'  tedious  power^ 
Whose  parchment  legends,  singing,  sealiQg« 
Are  cruel  forms  fbr  Love  to  deal  in. 

At  length  to  Florio's  eager  eyes, 
Behold  the  day  of  bliss  arise  I 
The  golden  sun  illumes  the  globe. 
The  burning  torch,  the  safl^n  robe. 
Just  as  of  CM,  glad  Hymen  wears, 
And  Cupid,  as  of  old,  appears 
In  Hymen's  train ;  so  strange  the  case 
They  hardly  knew  each  other's  fkoe ; 
Yet  both  caiifess'd  with  glowing  heaK 
They  never  wet«  deaign'd  to  part ; 
Quoth  Hymen,  sore  you're  strangely  aligliM 
At  weddings  nd  to  be  invito ; 
The  reason's  dear  enough,  quoth  Ciipid» 
Mv  company  ia  thought  bat  stnpid. 
Where  Plutus  is  the  favourite  gueat. 
For  he  and  I  scaree  speak  at  best 

The  self-same  aun  which  joina  the  twtia 
Seea  Flavia  aeverM  fVom  her  awain ; 
Bellario  sues  fbr  a  divorce. 
And  both  pursue  their  sep'rate  tewan. 

Oh  wedded  bvs!  thy  Uiaa  how  ran  I 
And  yet  the  ilLaasorted  pair ; 
The  pair  who  choose  at  Fashioa*8  voioi^ 
Or  drag  the  efaaia  of  venal  choioa  $ 
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HaTe  HtCle  e»Mte  to  curse  the  state. 
Who  make,  ■boold  neter  hlame  their  fate, 
Such  ffimsj  ties,  say  w  here's  the  wonder, 
If  Doctors  Commons  snap  asunder. 
In  either  case,  *tis  still  the  wife, 
Gives  east  and  colour  to  the  lift. 
Flono  escapM  ftom  Fashion's  school 


His  heart  and  conduct  learus  to  rob; 
Conscience  his  usefixl  lift  approres ; 
He  serves  his  God,  his  countiy  loves ; 
Reveres  her  laws,  protects  her  rights. 
And,  for  her  interests,  pleads  or  fights 
Reviews  with  scorn  his  former  life. 
And,  for  his  resctte,  thanks  his  wifh. 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE: 


APOSM. 


-O  greftf  deaign ! 


Te  sons  sf  meroy!  O  complete  your  work; 
Wrench  from  Oppression's  haluf  the  iron  rod^ 
And  bid  the  eroei  feel  th^  pains  they  give. 

Thomptan'i  ^  JUftev^** 


If  Heaven  has  into  being  deign'd  to  oatt 
Thy  light,  O  liberty !  to  shine  oo  all; 
Bright  intellectual  san !  why  does  thy  ray 
To  emrth  distribute  only  partial  da^  7 
Since  no  resuting  cause  f^om  spirit  flows 
Thy  oniversal  prasenoe  to  oppose; 
No  obstacles  by  nature's  hand  imprest, 
Thy  subtle  and  ethereal  beams  arrest ; 
Not  swayM  by  Matter  is  thy  course  benign. 
Or  more  direct  or  more  oblique  to  shine ; 
Jfor  Motion's  laws  can  speed  thy  active  coune, 
ffor  strong  Repulsion's  pow'rs  obstroct   thy 

ibroe; 
Since  there  is  no  convexity  in  mind, 
Why  are  thy  genial  beams  to  parts  oonfinM  7 
While  the  chill  north  with  thy  bright  ray  is 

blest. 
Why  should  fell  darkness  half  the  south  invest  7 
Was  it  decreed,  fair  Freedom !  at  thy  birth. 
That  thou  should'd  ne'er  irradiate  aU  the  earth  1 
While  BriUin  basks  in  thy  full  blaze  of  light, 
Why  lies  sad  Jfrio  quench'd  in  total  night? 

lliee  only,  sober  goddess !  I  aitest. 
In  smiles  cbasti8'd,and  decent  graces  drest. 
To  thee  alone  pure  daughter  of  the  skies. 
The  haUow'd  incense  of  the  bard  should  rise? 
Not  that  mad  liberty,  in  whose  wild  praise 
Too  oft  he  trims  his  prostituted  bays ; 
Not  that  unlioens'd  monster  of  the  erowd, 
Wboee  roar  terrific  bursts  in  peals  so  loud, 
BeaTning  the  ear  of  Peace ;  fierce  Faotioa's  tool. 
Of  rash  Sedition  born,  and  mad  Misrule  | 
Whose   stnbbora   mouth,   rejeoting   Reason's 

reign. 
No  str«[igth  can  govern,  and  no  skill  rostraia ; 
Wboee  magic  cries  the  frantic  vulnr  draw 
To  spurn  at  Order,  and  to  outrage  Law ; 
To  tread  on  grave  Authority  and  l*ow*r. 
And  shake  tb»  work  of  ages  in  an  hour : 
Coovvls'd  her  voice,  and  pestilent  her  breath. 
She  raves  of  mercy,  while  she  deals  out  death ; 
Each  blast  is  fiile ;  she  darts  fhwa  either  hand 
Red  eonflagratioa  o'er  the  aatonish'd  land; 
Gaaworuig  for  peace,  she  rends  tJwaiit 


And  to  reform  a  part,  the  whole  destroys. 
Reviles  oppression  only  to  oppress. 
And  in  thie  act  of  murder,  breathes  redress. 
I  have  we  seen  on  FreedomV  genuine  eoast, 


Bellowing  fi>r  blessings  which  were  never  lost 
'Tie  past,  and  Reason  rules  the  lucid  hour. 
And  beauteous  OaoEa  reassumes  his  power : 
Lord  of  the  bright  ascendant  may  he  reign. 
Till  perfect  Peace  eternal  sway  maintain  i* 
O,  phdntive  Southerne  !t  whose  impassion'd 


Can  melt  the  soul  to  grief;  or  rouse  to  rage ! 
Now,    when   congenial   themes   engage    the 

Muse, 
She  burns  to  emulate  thy  generous  views ; 
Her  failing  eSbrts  mock  her  fond  desires. 
She  ^hares  thy  ftelings,  not  partakes  thy  fires. 
Strange  pow'r  of  song  the  strain  that  warms  the 

heart 
Seems  the  same  inspiration  to  impart; 
Touch'd  by  th'  extrinsic  energy  alone, 
We  think  the  flame  which  melts  us  is  our  own : 
Deceiv'd,  for  genius  we  mistake  delight, 
Charm'd  as  we  read,  we  .fancy  we  can  write. 
Though  not  to  me,  sweet  bard,  thy  pow'rs 

belong. 
The  cause  I  [ilead  shall  sanctify  my  song. 
The  Muse  awakes  no  artificial  fire. 
For  Truth  rejects  what  Fancy  would  inspire : 
Here  Art  would  weave  her  gayest  flow'rs  in  vain. 
The  bright  invention  Nature  would  disdain. 
For  no  fictitious  ilk  these  numbers  flow. 
But  living  anguish,  and  aubstantial  wo ; 
No  individual  griefs  my  boeom  melt. 
For  millions  feel  whatOroaqko  felt: 
Fir'd  by  no  singfle  wrongs,  the  countless  host 
I  mourn,  by  rapine  dragg'd  fiom  Afric's  coast , 
Perish  th'  illiberal  thought  which  would  de- 


The  native  genius  of  the  sable  race ! 
Perish  the  proud  philosophy,  which  sought 
To  rob  them  of  the  poW'rs  of  equal  thought  1 
Does  then  th'  imimortal  principle  within 
Change  with  the  casual  colour  of  the  skia? 
Ifoes  Matter  govern  Spirit?  or  is  mind 
Degraded  by  the  form  to  which  *tis  join'd  7 
No:  they  have  heads  to  think,  aiM  hearts  te 
foel,     . 
And  souls  to  act,  with  firm,  though  erring  seal  .* 
For  they  have  keen  affections,  kind  destres. 
Love  strong  as  death,  and  active  patriot  fires  |' 

•  AlludiBf  to  the  riots  of  London  io  ttoywrl7«lL 
t  Autlior  of  the  tragedy  of  Oronoko. 
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An  the  rude  energy,  the  fervid  flame. 
Of  high-floaPd  passion,  and  ingenuous  shame : 
Strong,  but  luxuriant  virtues  boldly  shoot 
Trom  the  wild  vigour  of  a  savage  root 

Nor  weak  their  sense  of  honour*s  proud  con- 
trol. 
For  Pride  is  virtue  in  a  Pagan  soul ; 
A  sense  of  worth,  a  conscience  of  desert, 
A  high,  unbroken  haughtiness  of  heart ; 
That  selfsame  stuff  which  erst  proud  empires 
sway'd,  [made^ 

Of  which   the  conquerors  of  the  world  were 
Capricious  ftte  of  men !  that  very  pride 
In  Afric  soourgM,  in  Rome  was  deify *d. 

No  muse,  O  Quashi  !*  shall  thy  deeds  relate) 
No  statue  snatch  thee  from  oblivious  fate ! 


For  thou  wast  born  where  never  g^entle  Muse 
On  valour's  grave  the  flow*rs  of  Genius  strews ; 
And  thou  wast  bom  where  no  recording  page 
Plucks  the  fair  deed  from  Time's  devouring  rage- 
Had  Fortune  plac'd  thbe  on  9ome  happier  coast. 
Where  polia*d  Pagans  souls  heroic  boast. 
To  thee  who  sought'st  a  voluntary  grave, 
Th'  injnr'd  honours  of  thy  name  to  save. 
Whose  generous  arm  thy  barbarous  master 

spar'd, 
Altars  had  smok'd,  and  temples  had  been  rear'd. 

Whene'er  to  Afric's  shores  I  torn  my  eyes. 
Horrors  of  deepest,  deadliest  guilt  arise; 
I  see,  by  more  than  Fancy's  mirror  shown. 
The  burning  village  and  the  blazing  town :        < 
See  the  dire  victim  torn  from  social  life. 
The  shrieking  babe,  the  agonizing  wife ! 
She,  wretch  forlorn  !  is  draggM  by  hostile  hands, 
To  distant  tyrants  sold,  in  distant  lands ! 
Transmitted  miseries,  and  successive  chains, 
The  sole  sad  heritage  her  child  obtain^ ! 
E'en  this  last  wretdied  boon  their  foes  ^eny, 
To  weep  together,  or  together  die.  • 

By  felon  hands,  by  one  relentless  stroke, 
See  the  fond  links  of  fbeling  Nature  broke! 
The  fibres  twisting  round  a  parent's  heart, 
Tom  from  their  grasp,  and  bleeding  as  they  part 
Hold!  murderer's,  hold !  nor  aggravate  distress ; 
Respect  the  passions  you  yourselves  possess, 
Ev'n  you  of  ruffian  heart,  and  ruthless  hand, 
liove  your  own  offspring,  love  your  native  land : 
Ev'n  you,  with  fond  impatient  feelings  burn. 
Though  free  as  air,  though  certain  of  return. 
Then,  if  to  you  who  voluntaril?  roam. 
So  dear  the  memory  of  your  distant  home, 
O  think  how  absence  the  lov'd  scene  endears 
To  him  whose  food  is  groans,  whose  drink  is 
tears ; 

*  Tt  it  a  point  of  honoar  sroonf  ntgnn  of  a  hifli  spi. 
rit  to  die  rather  tb^n  to  tuflfer  ibeir  glooiy  akin  to  bear 
the  mark  of  the  wbip.  aaaahi  had  eomehow  oflfended 
hie  master,  a  younf  planter  with  whom  he  hsd  been 
hied  np  in  the  endearins  intimacy.ofa  play-fellow.  Hie 
services  had  been  fkitbful ;  hie  attachment  affectionate. 
The  master  resolved  to  puniah  him.  and  pursued  him  for 
that  purpoae.  In  trying  to  eacape  aaaahi  atumbled  and 
fell ;  the  master  fell  upon  him :  they  wreatted  long  with 
doabtful  victory ;  at  lencth  auaabi  got  uppermoat,  and 
being  flrraly  aeated  on  his  master'a  breast,  he  aecared  his 
!««•  ^?>  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  drew  a  aharp 
knife,  then  raid,  *  roaater,  I  have  been  bred  up  with  you 
ftom  a  child;  l  Iov«m1  you  aamyaelf;  in  return,  you  have 
eondemned  me  to  a  punishment  of  which  I  must  ever 
have  borne  the  marke^-thua  only  can  I  avoid  them:*  ao 
saying,  he  drew  the  knife  with  all  hia  atrength  serosa 
Ms  own  throat,  and  fell  down  dead,  without  a  irroan,  on 
bis  SMster's  body— AMwofs  B—9  m  lh4  Treatment 
^AfHcM  8lmou. 


Think  on  the  wretch  whose  aggravated  paim 
To  exile  misery  adds,  to  misery  chains. 
If  warm  your  heart,  to  British  feelings  tma. 
As  dear  his  land  to  him  as  yours  to  you  ^ 
And  Liberty,  in  jrou  a  hallow'd  flame. 
Burns,  imextinguish'd  in  his  breast  the  same. 
Then  leave  him  holy  Freedom's  cheering  smile. 
The  heav'n-taught  fondness  for  the  parent  soil; 
Revere  affections  mingled  with  our  firame» 
In  every  nature,  every  clime  the  same ; 
In  all,  these  feelings  e<)ual  sway  maintain : 
In  all  the  love  of  Home  and  Freedom  r^ign ; 
And  Tempo's  vale,  and  parch'd  Angola's  sand. 
One  equal  fondness  of  their  son's  command. 
Th*  unoonquer'd  savage  laughs  at  pain  and  toil. 
Basking  in  Freedom'f  beams  which  gild  hia  na. 
tive  soil. 
Does  thirst  of  empire,  does  desire  of  fame, 
(For  these  are  specious  crimes)  our  rag«  in- 
flame? 
No :  sordid  lust  of  gold  their  fkte  controls. 
The  basest  appetite  of  basest  souls ; 
Gold,  better  srainM  by  what  their  ripening  sky. 
Their  fertile  fields,  their  arts,*  and  mines  supply. 
What  wrongs,  what  injuries  does  OppresnoD 
plead. 
To  smooth  the  crime  and  sanctify  the  deed  f 
What  strange  offence,  what  aggravated  sin  ? 
They  stand  convicted— of  a  darker  skin  .* 
Barbarians,  hold !  th'  opprobrious  commeroe 

spare. 
Respect  ms  sacred  image  which  they  bear. 
Though  dark  and  savage,  ignorant  and  blind. 
They  claim  the  common  privilege  of  kind ; 
Let  malice  strip  them  of  each  other  plea. 
They  still  are  men,  and  men  should  still  be  fi!6e. 
Insulted  Reason  loaths  the  inverted  trade— 
Loathes,  as  she  views  the  human  purchase  made; 
The  outrag'd  goddess;  with  abhorrent  eyes. 
Sees  MAN  Che  traffic,  souls  the  merchandise  * 
Man,  whom  fair  Commerce  taught  with  judging 

And  liberal  hand,  to  barter  or  to  buy, 
Indignant  Nature  blushes  to  behold. 
Degraded  man  himself,  track'd,  barter'd,  sold : 
Of  ev'ry  native  privile^  beref^ 
Yet  curs'd  with  ew^ty  wounded  feeling  left ' 
Hard  lot !  each  brutal  suff^ing  to  sustain. 
Yet  keep  the  sense  acute  of  human  pain. 
Plead  not,  in  reason's  palpable  abuse. 
Their  sense  of  feelingf  callous  and  obtuse: 
From  heads  to  hearts  lies  Nature's  plain  appeal. 
Though  fbw  can  reason,  all  mankind  can  ieeL 
Though  wit  may  boast  a  livelier  dread  of  ahaine, 
A  lofuer  sense  of  long  refinement  claim ; 
Though  polish'd  manners  may  firesh  wants  in. 

vent. 
And  nice  distinctions  nicer  souls  torment; 
Though  these  on  finer  spirits  heavier  fall. 
Yet  natural  evils  are  the  same  to  all. 
Tho'  wounds  there  are  which  reason's  force  may 

heal,  . 
There  needs  no  logic  sure  to  make  us  feel. 
The  nerve,  howe'er  untutor'd,  can  sustain 
A  sharp  unutterable  sense  of  pain ; 

•  Beaidea  many  valuable  prodqctiona  of  the  aoil.  cI6tks 
and  carpeta  of  ezqniaite  mannfecture  are  brouglit  trout 
the  coaat  of  Guinea. 

t  Nothing  ia  more  frequent  tbaa  this  cruel  and  atimlA 
argument,  that  they  do  not  feel  the  miaeries  inflicted  oa 
them  as  Europeans  woald4o. 
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At  ezqaiaitoly  ftsluoii'd  in  a  tkv*. 
As  where  unequal  fate  a  eoeptre  gafe. 
Sense  is  as  keen  where  Gambia's  waters  glide, 
As  where  proud  Tiber  roUs  his  classic  tide. 
Though  verse  or  rhetoric  point  the  feeling  line, 
They  do  not  whet  sensation,  but  define. 
Did  ever  wretch  less  feel  the  gallinj[  chain. 
When  Zeno  prov*d  there  was  no  ill  in  pain  ? 
In  vain  the  sase  to  smooth  its  horror  tries ; 
Spartans  and  Uelots  see  with  di^rent  eyes ; 
Their  miseries  philosophic  quirks  deride. 
Slaves  groan  in  pangs  disownM  by  stoic  pride. 

When  the  fierce  sun  darts  vertical  his  beams. 
And  thirst  and  hunger  mix  their  wild  extrenies; 
When  the  sharp  iron*  wounds  hb  inmost  soul. 
And  his  strain'd  eyes  in  burning  anguish  roU ; 
Will  the  parched  negro  own,  ere  he  expire^ 
No  pain  in  hunger,  and  no  heat  in  fire  7 

For  him,  when  agooy  his  frame  deitroys* 
What  hope  of  present  fame  or  future  joys  1 
For  that  have  heroes  shorten^  nature's  date, 
For  tkia  have  martyrs  gladly  met  their  fate ; 
But  him  forlorn,  no  heroes  pride  sustains. 
No  martyr's  Uissfol  vision  soothe  his  pains ; 
Sullen,  he  mingles  with  his  kindred  dust. 
For  he  hss  learn'd  to  dread  the  Christian's  trust ; 
To  him  what  mercy  can  that  Gron  display. 
Whose  servants  murder,  and  whose  sons  betray  7 
Savage!  thy  venial  error  1  deplore. 
They  are  noi  Christians  who  infest  thy  shore. 

O  thou  sad  spirit,  whose  preposterous  yoke 
The  great  deliverer  Death,  at  length  has  broke, 
Keleas'd  from  misery,  and  escap'd  fnm  care. 
Go,  meet  that  mercy  man  deny'd  thee  here. 
In  thy  dark  home,  sure  refuge  of  th'  oppress'd. 
The  wicked  vex  not,  and  the  weary  rest 
And,  if  some  notions,  vague  and  undefined. 
Of  future  terrors  have  aMail'd  thy  mind ; 
If  snch  thy  masters  have  presum'd  to  teaefa. 
As  terrors  only  they  are  prone  to  preach ; 
<For  shookl  they  paint  eternal  Mercy's  reign^ 
Where  were  the  oppressor's  rod,  the  captive's 

chain?) 
If;  then,  thy  troubled  soul  has  leam'd  to  dread 
The  dark  nnknown  thy  trembling  fiioCsteps  tread; 
On  Hi]f«  who  made  thee  what  thou  art«  depend ; 
Hk,  who  withholds  the  means,  accepts  the  end. 
Thy  metal  night  thy  Savioar  will  not  blame ; 
He  died  for  those  who  never  heard  his  name. 
Not  thine  the  reckoning  dire  of  Lwht  abus'd, 
Knowlsoob  dtsirrac'd,  and  LmxTr  misus'd ; 
On  the*  no  awfiil  judge  inoens'd  shall  sit 
For  parts  perverted,  and  dishonour'd  wit 
Where  ignorance  may  be  found  the  safest  plea. 
How  many  leam'd  and  wise  shall  envy  thee  ? 
And  thou,  wnm  sataox  !  whether  lust  of  gold 
^Or  lost  of  conquest  rule  thee  unoontroll'd ! 
Hero,  or  robber ! — ^by  whatever  name  !— 
Thou  plead  thy  impious  claim  to  wealth  or  fiune ; 
Whether  inferior  mischief  be  thy  boast, 
A  tyrant  trader  rifling  Congo'e  coast ; 
Or  bolder  carnage  track  thy  crimson  way. 
Kings  dispossess'd,  and  provinces  thy  prey ; 
Whether  thou  pant  to  tame  earth's  distant 


*  "niii  is  not  said  fignrmtively.  The  writer  of  these 
lines  has  seni  a  eomptete  set  of  ehaina,  fitted  to  every 
separate  limb  of  these  uoliBiipf.iiinoeeBt  men ;  tofetlier 
witn  instruments  for  wrendiins  open  the  Jaws,  contri- 
ved witb  such  ingenioas  craeTty  as  woold  gratuy  ths 
'    of  an  ADonisitor. 


All  Cortes  miirder'd,  all  Cotombos  fbmid ; 
O'er  i^onder'd  realms  to  reign,  detested  lord. 
Make  millions  wretched,  and  thyself  abhorr'd>- 
Whether  Cartouche  in  fbresU  break  the  law. 
Or  bolder  Caisar  keep  the  world  in  awe ; 
In  Reason's  eye,  in  Wisdom's  fair  account. 
Your  sum  of  glory  boasts  a  like  amount; 
The  means  may  differ,  but  the  end's  the  same  » 
Conquest  is  pillage  with  a  nobler  name. 
Who  makes  the  sum  of  human  blessings  lew. 
Or  sinks  the  stock  of  general  happiness, 
Tho'  erring  fame  may  grace,  tho'  false  renowtt 
His  life  may  blazon  or  his  memory  crown; 
Yet  the  last  audit  shall  reverse  the  cause ; 
And  God  shall  vindicate  his  broken  laws. 

Had  those  advent'rous  spirits  who  explore 
Thro'  ocean's  trackless  wastes,  the  far-aonght 

shore; 
Whether  of  wealth  insatiate,  or  of  pow'r. 
Conquerors  who  waste,  or  ruffian's  who  devour : 
Had  theee  possess'd,  O  Cook  !  thy  gentle  mind, 
Thy  love  of  arts,  thy  lovo  of  human  kind; 
Had  these  pursued  thy  mild  and  liberal  plan, 
DisoovxaxEs  had  not  been  a  curse  to  man ! 
Then,  bless'd  Philanthropy !  thy  social  hands. 
Had  link'd  dissever'd  worlds  in  brothers'  bands ; 
Careless,  if  colour,  or  if  clime  divide; 
Then  lov'd  and  loving,  man  had  liv'd  and  died. 
Then  with  pernicious  skill  we  had  not  known 
To  bring  their  vioes  back  and  leave  our  own. 

The  purest  wreaths  which  hang  on  Glory** 
shrine. 
For  empires  founded,  peaceful  Penn !  are  thine; 
No  blood-stain'd  laurels  crown'd  thy  virtuous 
toil,  [soil. 

No  slaughter'd  natives  drench'd  thy  fair.earn'd 
Still  thy  meek  spirit  in  thy  flock*  survivee, 
Consistent  still,  tAstr  doctrines  role  their  lives ; 
Thy  fbllowen  only  have  effac'd  the  abame, 
Inscrib'd  by  Si^aykst  on  the  Christian  name. 

Shall  Britain,  where  the  soul  of  fireedom 
reigns. 
Forge  chains  for  othere  she  herself  disdains  1 
Forbid  it,  Heaven !  O  let  the  nations  know 
The  liberty  she  loves,  she  will  bestow ; 
Not  to  herself  the  glorious  gift  confin'd. 
She  spreads  the  blessing  wide  as  human  kind , 
And,  scorning  narrow  views  of  time  and  plane. 
Bids  all  be  free  in  earth's  extended  space. 

What  page  of  human  annals  csn  reeord 
A  deed  so  bright  as  human  rights  restor'd  7 
O  may  that  god.like  deed,  that  shining  page. 
Redeem  oca  fame,  and  consecrate  que  age  I 
And  let  this  glory  mark  our  favoor'd  shore. 
To  curb  False  Freedom  and  the  True  restore. 

And  see  the  cherub  Mercy  from  above. 
Descending  sofUy,  quits  the  sphere  of  love ! 
On  Britain's  isle  she  sheds  her  heavenly  dew ; 
And  breathes  her  spirit  o'er  th'  enlighten'd  few. 
From  soul  to  soul  the  spreading  influence  steals 
Till  every  breast  the  soft  contagion  feels. 
She  speeds,  exulting,  to^  the  burning  shore, 
With  the  best  message  angel  ever  bore ; 
Hark !  'tis  the  note  which  spoke  a  Saviour's 

birth! 
Glory  to  God  on  high,  and  peace  on  earth ! 
She  vindicates  the  pow'r  in  Heaven  ador'd, 

*  The  Qaaioere  have  emandpatsd  an  their 
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She  ilBli  the  elank  of  ehaint,  and  eheitthes  the 

■word; 
She  eheen  the  mourner,  and  with  ■oothmg  hands 
PWnd  barsting  hearts  nnbrnda  th*  oppressor's 

bands; 
Rsslores  the  Itistre  of  the  Christian  name, 
And  clears  the  foulest  blot  that  dimm'd  its  fame. 

As  the  mild  spirit  hoyers  o*er  the  coast, 
A  freshed  hoe  their  withered  landscapes  boast ; 
Her  healing  smiles  the  ruin*d  scenes  repair, 
And  blasted  Nature  wears  a  iojous  air ; 
While  she  proclaims  thro'  all  their  spicy  grotes, 
'Henceforth  jour  fruits,  your  labours,  and  your 

loves, 

*  All  that  your  sires  possess'd,  or  you  have  sown, 

*  Sacred  flrom  plunder — all  u  now  Toua  own.' 

And  now,  her  high  commission  from  above, 
Slamp*d  with  the  holy  characters  of  love. 
The  meek-ey'd  spirit  waving  in  her  hand, 
Breathes  manumission  o'er  the  reacu'd  land; 
She  tears  the  banner  stain*d  with  bhxxi  and 
tears. 


And  LiBKRTT  !  thy  shining  standard  rear* ! 
As  the  bright  ensign's  glory  she  dbpkye. 
See  pals  OpraBsstoir  faints  beneath  the  blaae ! 
The  giant  dies !  no  more  his  fiwwn  appale. 
The  chain,  untoooh'd  drops  off;  the  ftttor  hSk, 
Astonish'd  Echo  tells  the  vocal  shore, 
Oppression's  iall'n,  and  Slavery  is  no  more! 
Tbe  dusky  myriads  crowd  the  sullfy  plain* 
All  hail  that  Mntot,  long  invok'd  in  vain. 
Victorious   Powr!    she   bursts  their  two-Aid 

bands. 
And  Faith  and  Freedom  spring  from  Britau^s 

hands. 
And  Thou !  great  souroe  of  Nature  and  of 

Grace, 
Who  of  one  blood  didst  form  the  human  rmoe 
Look  doWn  in  mercy  in  thy  chosen -time, 
With  equal  eye  on  Afiric*s  suiTrtng  clime : 
Disperse  her  shades  of  intellectual  night. 
Repeat  thy  high  behest — ^Let  there  be  Light 
Bring  each  benighted  soul,  great  God,  to  Thee, 
And  with  thy  wide  salvation  make  them  free ! 


DAN  AND  JANE; 


OR  FAITH  AND  WORKS^A  TALE. 


Goon,  Dan  and  Jane  were  man  and  wife. 
And  ]iv*d  a  loving  kind  of  life ; 
One  point,  however,  they  disputed. 
And  each  by  turns  his  mate  confuted. 
"Twas  Faith  and  Works-«thts  knotty  qaestaon 
They  found  not  easy  of  digestion. 
While  Dan  alone  fi>r  faith  contended, 
Jane  equally  good  works  defended. 

*  They  are  not  Christians  sure,  but  THirke 
Who  bnild  on  fkith  and  sooff  ai  Works,* 
Qaeth  Jane— while  eager  Dan  reply'd, 

•  By  none  but  heathens  fiuth's  danyM.' 

•  ril  tell  you  wife,'  at  length  quoth  Dan, 

*  A  story  of  a  right  ffood  man. 

A  patriarehtsage,  of  ancient  days, 
A  man  of  faith,  whom  all  must  praise 
In  his  own  country  he  possess'd^ 
Whale'er  can  make  a  wise  man  blest; 
His  was  the  flock,  the  fields  the  spring. 
In  short,  a  little  rural  king. 
Tet,  ^leas'd,  he  <)uits  his  native  Und, 
By  fkith  in  the  divine  command. 
Cfod  bade  him  go ;  and  he,  oontsnt. 
Went  forth,  not  knowing  where  he  went 
He  trusted  in  the  promise  made. 
And,  undieputing  strait  obey'd. 
The  heavenly  word  he  did  not  doubt. 
But  prov'd  his  faith  by  going  out 

Jane  answer'd,  with  some  little  prid»— 
'  I've  an  example  on  my  side ; 
And  tho'  my  tide  be  somewhat  longer, 
I  trust  you'll  find  it  vastly  stronger. 
I'll  tell  you,  Daniel,  of  a  man. 
The  holiest  since  the  world  began : 
Who  now  God's  favour  is  reoeiving        * 
For  prompt  obeying,  not  htlieting. 
One  only  son  this  man  possest. 
In  whom  his  righteous  age  was  blest ;  • 

And  more  to  mark  the  grace  of  heaven. 
This  son  by  miracle  was  given. 
And  from  this  child  the  word  divine 


Had  promis'd  an  illustrious  line. 

When  lo !  at  onoe  a  voice  he  hears, 

Which  sounds  like  thunder  in  his  ean». 

God  says— Go  sacrifice  thy  son ! 

— This  moment.  Lord,  it  shall  be  dene. 

He  goes,  and  instantly  preparea, 

To  slay  the  child  of  many  prayers. 

Now  here  you  see  the  grand  ezpedienD^ 

Of  toerfct,  of  actual  sound  ofteduriies. 

Thi»  was  not/etO,  but  met  and  deed. 

The  Lord  oommande— the  child  shalt  blaa^^ 

Thus  Abraham  aeUd^  ivany  cried ; 

'  Thus  Abraham  tnuUd;  Dan  replied 

*  Abraham,'  quoth  Jane,  *  why  th4t's  ny  nun 
'  No,  Abraham's  him  I  mean,'  says  Dan. 

*•  He  stands  a  monument  u€faUk  ;'-•»• 

*  Ne^  'tis  for  tooriks  the  Scripture  saith. 

*  'Tis  fi>r.  his  ftith  that  I  defbnd  htm  ;* 

*  'Tis  for  obedience  I  commend  him.' 

Thus  he*.4hus  she-*bolh  warmly  ftel. 
And  lose  their  tamper  in  their  aeal ; 
Too  quick  each  other's  choice  to  blame, 
They  did  not  see  each  meant  the  same. 
'  At  length,  good  wife,'  said  honest  Daa, 

*  We're  talking  of  theeelf-same  man, 
The  works  yon  praise  I  own  indeed. 
Grow  from  that  faith  for  which  I  plead ; 
And  Abraham,  whom  fiv  faith  I  quote. 
For  works  deserves  especial  note: 

'Tis  not  enoush  of  faith  to  tatt, 
A  man  of  Grod  with  God  must  walk 
Our  doctrines  are  at  last  the  same, 
They  only  di^r  in  the  name : 
The  faith  I  fight  for,  is  the  root; 
The  works  you  value  are  the  fruit 
How  shall  you  know  my  creed 's  sinoera^ 
Unless  in  works  my  faith  appear  7 
How  shall  I  know  a  tree's  alive. 
Utiles^  I  see  it  bear  and  thrive  7 
Your  works  uot  growing  on  my  root, 
I  Would  prove  they  were  noi  genuine  fhiii 
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If  Ihidi  VKrfBit  ■•  iPorka,  I  M«k 
That  Ikith  19  nota  liwio^  trM, 
Tlii»^Ui  9/ad  works  togtiher  gioir. 


I  No  leparate  life  ibmj  eV  tan  know : 
They're  eoul  and  body,  bend  wd  beait, 
!  WimtGodlMtbjoiA*dletBoiMn|wr(.' 


AN  HEROIC  EPISTLE. 

TO  MISS  SALLY  mOENB^—AQED  THREE  YEARS, 

toohgist  DAUOBnu.  or  dk.  bornk,  latk  bisbop  of  nokwioh. 

ffrittefi  m  the  VUmk  Itaveg  of  *^  Muher  Bunek'i  TdUg  ;*'  and  9hinnng  tkdr  $u]perwriiy  of 

hi9iarie9  f  mo$t  oiken. 


To  theel  fkir  creature.  Silly  Hoeivk, 

And  Bare  a  &irer  ne'er  was  bom ; 

A  grsTO  biographer  1  send, 

Bv  Nkwierrt  in  the  churcb-yard  pennM ; 

(Or  if  to  truth  my  phrase  I  stinted, 

Sr  Nkwbbrrt  in  thd  chnrcb-yard  printed ;) . 
ight  MoUier  Bunch — a  worthier  sage. 
Ne'er  fiU*d,  I  ween  th'  historic  page ; 
For  she,  of  kings  and  queens  can  ptata. 
As  ftst  as  patriotic  Katk  ;* 
Nor  yents  like  her,  her  idle  spleen. 
Merely  because  Hie  king  or  queen. 
Katb,  who  each  subject  makes  a  alaTe, 
Woold  make  each  potentate  a  knave; 
Though  Britons  can  the  converse  prove, 
A  king  who  reigns  and  rules  by  love. 
While  Mother  Bunch's  honest  story, 
Unaw'd  hj  whig,  nnwarp'd  by  tokt  ; 
Paints  sovereigns  with  impartial  i>Qii, 
Scime  good,  lome  bad,  like  other  men* 

Oh,  there  are  few  such  books  as  these. 
Which  only  mean  to  teach  or  please ; 
Read  Mother  Bunch,  then  charming  Sa£LT, 
Her  writings,  with  your  taste  will  tally. 
No  pride  of  teaming  she  displays. 
Nor  reads  one  word  an  hundred  ways ; 
To  please  the  young  she  lays  before  'em 
A  simple  tale,  ssns  varitfrun; 
With  notes  and  roarffins  unperplext« 
And  comments  wbi^  oenfuse  the  text 
No  double  senses  interfere 
To  ponle  what  before  was  clear. 
Here  no  mistaken  dates  deceive  ye. 
Which  oft  occur  from  Huns  to  Livr. 
Her  dates,  more  safe  and  more  subUme* 
Seize  tbo  broad  phrase — '  Once  on  a  time.^ 

Tjien  Mother  Bunch  is  no  misleader 
In  citing  authors  who  precede  her ; 
Unlike  onr  modern  wits  of  not9« 
Who  purposely  and  oft  misqnote ; 
Who  injure  history,  or  intend  it. 
As  maeh  as  Kennioqt  to  mend  it ; 
And  seek  no  less  the  truth  to  mangle. 
Than  he  to  clear  and  disentangle. 

These  short  digressions  we  apply 
Our  author's  fame  to  magnify: 
She  seeks  not  to  bewilder  yonth. 
Bat  all  is  true  she  gives  fbr  traUi ; 
And  still,  to  analyze  jou're  able, 
Fable  is  safe  while  given  as  fable ; 
As  mere  invention  you  receive  it, 
Yoo  know  'tis  &lse,  and  disbelieve  it; 
While  that  bad  chemistry  which  brings 
And  mii<!S  o{>  incongruous  things, 
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With  genuine  fact  invention  blending 
As  if  trae  history  wanted  mending ; 
Or  flav'ring,  to  mislead  onr  youth. 
Mere  fable  with  a  dash  of  truth ; 
In  all  these  heterogeneous  tales 
The  injudicious  project  fails ; 
Of  truth  yon  do  not  get  your  measure, 
And  of  pure /Cction  lose  the  pleasure. 
But  Mbther  Bunch  rejects  such  af  ts, 
A  sounder  taste  her  work  imparts. 

Then  if  for  prosperous  turns  you  look. 
There's  no  such  other  history  book. 
Old  authors  show,  nor  do  I  wrong  'em, 
How  tyrants  skar'd  the  worl^  among  em 
And  all  we  learn  of  ancient  times. 
Are  human  woes  and  human  crimes. 
They  tell  us  naught  but  dismal  tales. 
How  virtue  sinks,  and  vice  prevails ;  j 
And  all  their  labours  but  dechire 
The  miseries  of  the  good  and  fair ; 
How  one  brave  captive  in  a  quarrel 
Was  tumbled  down  hill  in  a  barrel  I 
In  fiery  flames  how  some  did  fry. 
Only  because  they  dar'd  not  lie  ! 
How  female  victims  meet  their  doom. 
At  Anlis  one,  and  more  at  Rome ! 
How  ease  the  hero's  laurels  stain'd 
How  Catua.  lost  what  Cakna  gain'd  I 
How  As,  whom  hag  success  attends. 
Is  kill'd  at  home  among  his  friends ! 
How  Athens,  him  who  serv'd  so  well, 
Rewarded  with  an  oyster.shell ! 
How  Nero  stabb'd  a. mother's  breast 
Ah,  barbarous  Cuo,  spare  the  rest; 
Conceal  these  horrors,  if  thou'rt  able,  \ 
If  these  be  truth,  oh  give  me  fable ! 
Till  real  deed  are  fit  tfi  mention. 
Regale  my  feelings  with  invention. 
But  Mother  Bunch's  morals  tell 
How  blest  all  were  who  acted  well ! 
How  the  good  little  girl 's  regarded. 
And  boy  who  learns  his  book  rewarded. 
How  loss  of  &vour  follows  rudeness. 
While  sugar.plumbs  repay  all  goodness 
How  she  who  learns  to  read  or  write. 
Will  get  a  coach  or  chariot  by't ; 
And  not  a  &ggot-maker'8  daughter 
But  has  it  at  her  christenin|f  Uught  her. 
By  some  invited  fairy  giies^ 
lliat  she  shall  wed  a  prince  at  least ; 
And  thro'  the  whole  this  troth's  pursu'd 
That  to  be  happy  *s  toJ>e  good. 
If  these  to  life  be  contradictions, 
Mark  tho  morality  of  fictions ; 
Axioms  more  popular  they  l9adi» 
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That  to  be  g^ood  w  to  be  rich  ! 

For  all  the  miMet  marrj  kingrs. 

And  diamonds  are  but  commoa  thiogrg ; 

While  dames  in  history  hardly  get  *eih. 

Our  heroines  ope  their  mouths  and  spit  *em. 

Oh,  this  is  profitable  learning. 
Past  cold  historians*  dull  discerning. 
Who,  while  their  annals  they  impart. 
Expose,  but  seldom  mend  the  heart 
I  grant,  they  teach  to  know  mankind. 
To  learn  we're  wretched,  weak,  and  blind : 
But  till  the  heart  from  vice  is  clear. 
Who  wants  to  know  what  passes  there  7 
Till  Hercules  to  cleanse  was  able. 
No  doubt  they  sktU  th*  Augean  stable. 

Here  too  in  high  emphatic  tone 
The  power  of  female  worth  is  shown; 
Ev'n  enterprising  Joan  of  Arc 
Falls  short  of  true  heroic  mark : 
Thalestris  was  a  mere  home-keeper, 
And  swifl  Camilla  but  a  creeper. 
Here  deeds  of  valour  are  as  common 
As  song  or  dance  to  real  woman ; 
And  meekest  damsels  find  it  facile 
To  storm  a  giant's  moated  castle ; 
Where  drawbridges  do  open  fly 
If  virgin  foot  approaches  nigh ; 
And  brazen-gates  with  twenty  locks, 
At  which  an  army  vainly  knocks. 
Fly  ope,  nor  on  their  hinges  linger, 
At  touch  of  virgin's  little  finger. 

Then  slow  attacks,  and  tiresome  sieges, 
Which  history  makes  the  work  of  ages, 
Are  here,  b^  means  of  fairy  power, 
AchievM  with  ease  in  half  an  hour. 
Tactics !  they  prove,  there 's  nothing  in  it. 
Who  conquer  kingdoms  in  a  minute : 
They  never  hear  often  years  jars, 
(For  Trot's  the  average  length  of  wars.) 
And  diplomatic  form  and  rule 
Might  learn  from  Mother  Bunch's  school. 
How  rapidly  are  state  intrigues 
Convey'd  with  boots  of  seven  long  leagues. 

Here  farther  too,  our  great  commanders. 
Who  conqner'd  France,  and  rescued  Flanders, 
From  Mother  Bunch's  Tales  might  he 
Some  secrets  worth  a  general's  ear ; 
How  armies  need  not  stop  to  bait, 
And  heroes  never  drink  or  dat ; 
Wrapt  in  sublimer  occupation 
They  scorn  such  vulgar  renovation. 
Your  British  generals  <»nnot  keep 
Themselves  and  fellows  half  so  cheap ; 
For  men  and  horses,  out  of  books. 
Call,  one  for  corn,  and  one  for  cooks ; 
And  dull  historic  nags  must  stay 
For  provender  of  oats  and  hay ; 
While  thete  bold  heroes  wing  their  flight 
Through  twenty  kingdoms  m  a  night ; 
Of  silvery  dews  they  snatch  a  cup, 
Or  on  a  slice  of  moonshine  sup ; 


And  while  they  fly  to  meet  their  <, 
With  half  the  convex- world  between. 
Their  milk-white  palfreys,  scorning  graM^ 
Just  crop  a  rose-leaf  as  they  pass. 

Then  Mother  Bunch's  morals  strike, 
By  praising  friend  and  foe  alike. 
What  virtue  to  the  world  is  lost. 
Because  on  thy  ill-fated  coast, 
O  Carthage !  sung  alone  by  fbes. 
The  sun  of  history  never  rose ! 
Fertile  in  heroes,  didst  thou  own 
The  muse  that  makes  those  heroes  known  ; 
Then  had  the  bright  reverse  appear'd 
And  Carthaginian  truth  been  clear'd : 
On  Funic  faith,  so  long  revil'd, 
The  wily  African  had  smil'd ; 
And,  possibly,  not  much  had  err'd, 
i£  we  of  Roman  fraud  had  heard. 

Then  leave  your  Robertson's  and  Bryants. 
For  John,  the  murderer  of  giants ; 
Since  all  mythologv  profane 
Is  quite  as  doubtful,  quite  as  vain. 
Though  Bryant,  learned  friend  of  youth 
His  fable  consecrates  to  truth : 
And  Robertson  with  jnst  applause 
His  finish'd  portraits  fairly  draws. 
Yet  history,  great  Raleigh  knew. 
And  knowing,  griev'd,  may  not  be  true 
For  how  the  facts  are  we  to  know 
Which  pass'd  a  thousand  years  ago 
When  he  no  just  account  could  gGt 
Of  quarrel  in  the  adjacent  street ; 
Though  from  his  chair  the  noise  he  heard. 
The  tale  of  each  relator  err'd. 

But  if  the  fact's  recorded  ri^ht, 
The  motive  seldom  comes  in  sight ; 
Hence,  while  the  fairest  deed  ve  blame. 
We  often  crown  the  worst  with  fame. 
Then  read,  if  genuine  truth  you'd  glean. 
Those  who  were  actors  in  the  scene ; 
Hear,  with  delight,  the  modest  Greek. 
Of  his  renown'd  ten  thoueand  speak  - 
Hii  commentaries*  read  again 
Who  led  the  troops  and  held  the  pen , 
The  way  to  conquest  best  he  show'd. 
Who  trod  ere  he  prescrib'd  the  road. 
Read  Aim,  for  lofty  periods  fam'd, 
Who  Charles's  age  adorn'd  and  sham'd ; 
Read  Clarendon ;  unaw'd,  unbrib'd, 
Who  rul'd  th'  events  his  pen  describ'd ; 
Who  law  and  courts,  and  senates  knew. 
And  saw  the  sources  whence  he  drew. 

Yet,  lovely  Sally,  be  not  frighten'd. 
Nor  dread  to  have  thy  mind  enlighten'd ; 
Admire  with  me  the  fair  alliance 
Which  mirth,  at  Maudlin,f  makes  with  i 
How  humour  may  with  learning  dwell, ; 
Go  ask  papa— for  he  can  tell. 

M AROERT  TWO-SHOIS. 

•Cesar; 

f  Dr.  H&nu  was  at  this  time  president  of  Magdalen 
I  College,  Oxford,  where  this  little  poem  was  written. 


SENSIBILITY: 

AN  EPISTLE  TO  THE  H0N0X7RABLE  BiRS.  BOSCAWEN. 

AocvT,  BosoAWBf !  these  onpolished  lays,         I  For  you,  far  other  bards  have  wakM  the  atnnr. 
rror  blame  too  mach  the  verse  you  cannot  prsiae.  |  Far  other  bards  for  yoa  were  wont  to  pin; ; 
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Tel  OB  the  ftfo  their  partinj^  music  steal*, 
Tet  joar  ch«nii*d  ear  the  lov'd  impression  feels: 
YoQ  heard  the  lyres  of  Littleton  and  Yonnif, 
And  this  a  grace,  and  that  a  seraph  strung. 
These  are  no  more  !  bat  not  with  these  decline 
The  attic  chaeteness  or  the  vig^roas  line. 
Still  9ad  Elfrida*9  poef  shall  complain. 
Still,  either  Warton  breathe  his  classic  strain : 
While  for  the  wonders  of  the  Gothic  page, 
Otranto*s  fame  shall  vindicate  the  age, 
Nor  tremble  last  the  tuneful  art  expire. 
While  Seattle  strikes  anei^  old  Spencer's  lyre ; 
He  beet  to  paint  the  genuine  minstrel  knew. 
Who  from  himself^  the  living  portrait  drew. 

Though  Latian  bards  had  gloried  in  his  name. 
When  in  full  brightness  burnt  the  Latian  flame ; 
Yet  fir'd  with  loftier  hopes  than  transient  bays. 
See  Lowthf  despise  the  meed  of  mortal  praise ; 
Spurn  the  cheap  wreath  by  human  science  won, 
Aome  on  the  wing  sublime  of  Amos*  son ! 
He  aeiz*d  the  mantle  as  the  prophet  flew, 
And  with  his  mantle  caught  his  spirit  too. 

To  eantch  bright  beauty  from  devouring  &te, 
And  lengthen  nature's  transitory  date ; 
At  once  the  critic*s  and  the  painter's  art. 
With  Fresnoy's  skill  and  Guide's  grace  impart : 
To  form  with  code  correct  the  graphic  school, 
And  lawleee  fancy  curb  by  sober  rule ; 
To  show  how  genius  fires,  how  taste  restrains. 
While,  what  both  are,  his  pencil  best  explains ; 
Have  we  not  Retnolds  ?}  lives  not  Jentns  yet. 
To  prove  his  lowest  title  was  a  wit  7$ 
Tboagh  purer  flamee  thy  hallow'd  zeal,  in- 
spire 
Than  e*er  were  kindled  at  the  Muse's  fire. 
Thee,  mitred  Chester  !il  all  the  Nine  shall  boast ; 
And  is  not  Johnson  ours  7  himself  a  hoet ! 

Tee,  still  for  yon  vour  gentle  stars  dispense : 
The  charm  of  friendship  and  the  feast  of  sense  i 
Yours  is  the  bliss,  and  Heav*n  no  dearer  sends. 
To  call  the  wisest,  brightest,  best,  your  fHenda. 
And  while  to  these  I  raise  the  votive  line, 
O !  let  me  gratefbl  own  these  friends  are  mine ; 
With  Carter  trace  the  wit  to  Athens  known, 
Or  view  in  Montague  that  wit  our  own : 
Or  mark,  well  pteas'd,  Chapone'a  instractive 

page. 
Intent  to  raise  the  morals  of  the  age : 
Or  boast,  in  Walsingham,  the  various  power. 
To  cheer  the  lonely,  grace  the  letterM  hour ; 
Delany  too  is  oars,  serenely  bright, 
Wisdom's  strong  ray,  and  virtue's  milder  light : 
And  she  who  blees'd  the  friend,  and  gritc'd  the 

lays 
Of  poignant  Swifl,  still  gilds  our  social  days ; 
Long,  long  protract  thy  light,  O  star  benign ! 
Whoee  setting  beams  with  milder  lustre  shine. 
Nor,  Barbauld,  shall  my  gk>wing  heart  refuse 

*  Milton  ealls  Euripides  sad  BUetra'apoeL 

t  Then  bisbop  of  London. 

X  See  Sir  Joshma  RegnoWa  very  able  notes  to  Du  Prea- 
««y'«  poom  on  the  art  of  nainting,  translated  by  Mr. 
Maaon.^Also,  Iris  series  of  Diae^taaa  to  tMe  aediamg, 
which,  thoufh  written  professedly  on  tJie  sal^ect  of 
painting,  contain  the  principles  of  general  art,  and  are 
delivered  with  so  much  perspicuous  good  sense,  ss  to  be 
admirably  ealcolated  to  assist  in  fbrming  the  taste  or 
the  general  reader. 

C  Mr.  Saawu  Jenpu  bad  Jast  vaUished  bis  work  On 
the  iniarnal  Emdance  of  tka  Oirtatian  ReHgum. 

I  Now  bisbop  of  London— 8es  Jus  adtfilrablo  poem  on 


Ite  tribute  to  thy  virtues,  or  thy  muse ; 
Thia  humble  merit  shall  at  least  be  mine, 
The  poet's  chaplet  for  thy  brow  to  twine ; 
My  verse  thy  talents  to  the  world  ahall  leaoh, 
And  praise  the  genius  it  despairs  to  reach. 

Yet  what  is  wit,  and  what  the  poei,'s  art? 
Can  genius  shield  the  vulnerable  heart  7 
Ah  no !  where  bright  imagination  reigns, 
The  fine  wrought  spirit  ieeb  acuter  pains ; 
Wbene  gk>w  exalted  sense  and  tasle  refin'd. 
There  keener  anguish  rankles  in  the  mind ; 
There,  vfeeling  is  diflns'd  thron|rh  ev'ry  part. 
Thrills  iu'  eadi  n^rve,  and  lives  in  all  the  heart; 
And  those  whose  gen'rous  souls  each  tear  woold 

^     keep 
F*rom  other's  eyes,  are  bom  thdmselves  to  weep. 
Can  all  the  boasted  pow'rs  of  wit  and  song. 
Of  life  one  pang  remove,  one  hour  prolong  7 
Fallacious  hope  !  which  daily  truths  deride ; 
For  you,  idaa !  h4ve  wept,  and  Garrick  dy'd ! 
O  shades  of  Hampton  !  witness,  as  I  mourn, 
Could  wit  or  eong  elude  your  fav'riie's  urn  T 
Though  living  virtue  still  your  haunt  endears, 
Yet  buried  worth  shall  justify  my  tears. 
Who  now  with  spirit  keen,  yet  judgment  cool. 
The  errdrs  of  my  orphan  muse  ahall  rule  7 
With  keen  acumen  how  bis  piercing  eye. 
The  fault  conceal'd  from  vulgar  view  would  spy ! 
While  with  a  generous  warmth  he  strove  to 


Nay  vindicate  the  fkult  his  taste  had  spy'd. 
So  pleas'd  could  he  detect  a  happy  line 
That  he  would  fancy  merit  ev'n  in  mine. 

His  wit  so  pointed  it  ne'er  miss'd  its  end. 
And  80  weU  temper'd  it  ne'er  lo^t  a  friend ; 
How  his  keen  eye,  quick  mind,  and  ardent  hear^ 
Impov'rish'd  nature,  and  exhausted  art, 
A  mute  of  fin  has  sung,*  if  muse  could  trace, 
Or  verse  retrieve  the  evanescent  grace  I 
How  rival  bards  with  rival  statesmen  strove, 
Who  most  should  gain  his  praise  or  win  hie 

love! 
Opposing  parties  to  one  point  he  drew. 
Thus  Tuily's  Atticos  was  Cssar's  too. 

Tho'  time  his  mellowing  hand  across  luw 
stole, 

Soft'ning  the  tinta  of  sorrow  on  the  soul; 
The  deep  impression  long  my  heart  shall  fill. 
And  ev'ry  famter  trace  be  perfect  still. 

Forgive,  my  friend,  if  wounded  memory  melt, 
You  best  can  pardon  who  have  deepest  felt. 
Yon,  who  fi>r  Britain's  herof  and  your  own. 
The  deadliest  pang  which  rend  the  soul  havie 

known; 
You,  who  have  found  how  much  the  fteUng 

beart 
Shapes  its  own  wound,  and  points  itself  the  dart ; 
Yon,  who  are  call'd  the  varied  loss  to  mourn ; 
You,  who  have  clasp'd  a  son's  untimely  urn  ; 
Yon,  who  fVom  frequent  fond  experience  feel 
The  wounds  such  minds  receive  can  never  heal ; 
That  grief  a  thousand  entrances  can  find. 
Where  parts  superior  dignify  the  mind ; 
Yet  woold  you  xshange  that  sense  acute  to  gain 
A  dear  bought  absence  from  the  poignant  pain  | 
Commuting  ev'ry  grief  whoee  feelings  give 
In  kivekn,  joyless  apathy- to  live  7; 


•  Sse  Mr.  A«rM»n*v  beaatifUl 
t  Admiral 


Vob.L 
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For  though  m  Mob  vriiere  energies  aboand, 
Fain  through  its  numerous  eveuues  can  wound ; 
Yet  the  same  mvenues  are  open  still. 
To  oasual  Uessin^s  as  to  casual  ill. 
Nor  is  (he  trembling  temper  more. awake 
To  efery  wound  cahuuitj  can  make, 
Than  is  the  finely  fashion*d  nerve  alive 
To  ev*ry  transport  pleasure  has  to  j^re. 

Let  not  the  Tulgar  read  this  pensive  strain, 
Their  jests  the  tender  anguish  would  profane. 
Yet  these  some  deem  the  happiest  of  their  kind. 
Whose  low  epjoyments  never  reach  the  mind ; 
Who  ne*er  a  pain  but  for  themselves   have 

known, 
Whone*er  have  felt  a  sorrow  but  their  own; 
Who  deem  romantic  evVy  finer  thought 
Conceived  by  pity,  or  by  friendship  wrought | 
Whoee  insulated  souls  ne'er  fbel  the  pow*r 
Of  gen'rous  sympathy's  extatic  hour ; 
Whose  disconnected  hearts  ne*er  taste  the  bliss 
Extracted  from  another's  happiness ; 
Who  ne'er  the  high  heroic  duty  know, 
For  public  good  the  private  to  forego. 

Then  wherefore  happy?  where's  the  kindred 
mind  7 
Where  the  large  soul  which  takes  in  human  kind? 
Yes — 'tis  the  untold  sorrow  to  explain. 
To  mitigate  the  unsuspected  pain ; 
The  rule  of  holy  sympathy  to  keep, 
Joy  fi>r  the  Joyful,  tears  for  them  that  weep : 
To  these  the  virtuous  half  their  pleasures  owe. 
Pleasures,  the  selfish  are  not  born  to  know ; 
They  never  know  in  all  their  coarser  bliss. 
The  sacred  rapture  of  a  pain  like  this. 
Then  take  yo  happy  vulgar  take  your  part 
Of  sordid  joy  which  never  toueh'd  the  heart 

Benevolence,  which  seldom  stays  to  choose, 
Lest  pausing  Prudence  tompt  her  to  refuse ; 
FViendship,    which   once    determin'd,    never 

swerves, 
Weighs  ere  it  trusts,  but  weighs  not  ere  it 

serves. 
And  sofl«y'd  Pity,  and  Forgiveness  bland. 
And  melting  Charity  loUk  open  Aand  ^ 
And  artless  love,  believing  and  believ'd. 
And  honest  Confidence  which  ne'er  deoeiv'd ; 
And  mercy,  stretching  out  ere  Want  can  speak, 
To   wipe   the    tear    which  stains  Affliction's 

cheek; 
These  ye  have  never  known— then  take  your 

part 
Of  eordid  joy  which  never  toueh'd  the  heart 

You  who  have  melted  in  bright  glory's  flame. 
Or  felt  the  grateful  breath  of  well-earn'd  fame ; 
Or  you,  the  chosen  agents  fh>m  above, 
Whose  bounty  vindicates  Almighty  love ; 
You,  who  subdue  the  vain  desire  of  show. 
Not  to  accumulate  but  to  bestow ; 
You  who  the  dreary  haunts  of  sorrow  seek. 
Raise  the  sunk  heart,  and  flush  the  ftding  cheek; 
You,  who  divide  the  joys  and  share  the  paips. 
When  merit  triumphs,  or  oppress'd  complains ; 
You,  who  with  pensive  Petrarch,  love  ta  mourn, 
Or  weave  the  garland  for  Tibollus'  om ; 

You,  whose  toueh'd  hearts  with  real  sorrows 
swell. 
Or  feel,  when  genius  paints  those  sorrows  well, 
Would  you  renounce  such  energies  as  these 
For  vulgar  pleasures  or  for  selfish  ease  ? 
Would  yon  to  'scape  the  pain,  the  joy  forego, 


And  miss  the  transport  to  avoid  the  wo  7 
Would  you  the  sense  of  actual  pity  lose, 
Or  cease  to  share  the  mournings  of  the  muse  t 
No,  Gmville,*  no! — ^thy  song,  the'  steep'd  in 

tears. 
Though  aJl  thy  soul  in  all  thy  strain  appears ; 
Yet  would'st  thou  all  thy  well  sung  anguieh 

choose. 
And  all  th'  ingkirious  peace  thou  begg*st  re 

fuse: 
And  while  discretion  all  our  views  should 

guide. 
Beware,  lest  secret  aims  and  ends  she  hide  ; 
Though  'njiidst  the  crowd  of  virtues,  'tis  hor 

part, 
Like  a  firm  sentinel — to  guard  the  heart ; 
Beware,  lest  Prudence  'self  become  unjust. 
Who  never  was  decciv'd,  I  would  not  trust ; 
Prudence  must  never  be  suspicion's  slave. 
The  World's  wise  man  -is  more  than  half  a 

knave. 
And  you,  Boscawen,  while  you  fondly  melt, 
Li  raptures  none  but  mothers  ever  felt ; 
And  as  you  view,  prophetic,  in  your  race. 
All  Levison's  sweetness,  and  all  Beaufort's 

grace; 
Yet  dread  what  dangers  each  lov'd  child  may 

share. 
The  youth,  if  valiant,  or  the  maid,  if  fair ; 
You  who  have  felt,  so  frail  is  mortal  joy ! 
That,  while  we  clasp  the  phantom,  we  destroy  ; 
That  perils  multiply  as  blessings  flow. 
That  sorrows  grafted  on  enjoyments  grow  ; 
That  clouds  impending  dim  our  brightest  views,. 
That  wlio  have  most  to  love  have  most  to  lose ; 
Yet  from  these  i^r  possessions  would  you  part. 
To  shelter  from  contingent  ills  your  heart  ? 
Would  you  forego  the  objects  of  your  prayer 
To  save  the  dangers  of  a  distant  care  7 
Renounce  the  brightness  op'ning  to  your  view 
For  all  the  safety  dulness  ever  knew  ? 
Would  you  consent,  to  shun  the  fisars  you  prove 
That  they  should  merit  less,  or  you  less  love. 

Yet  while  we  claim  the  sympathy  divine, 
Which  makes,  O  man,  the  woes  of  others  thine  ^ 
While  her  fiiir  triumphs  swell  the  modish  page. 
She  drives  the  sterner  virtues  from  the  stage : 
While  Feeling  boasts  her  ever  tearful  eje. 
Fair  Truth,  firm  Faith,  i^nd  manly  Justice  fly : 
Justice,  prime  ^ood !  from  whose  prolific  law, 
All  worth,  all  virtue,  their  strong  essence  draw  ; 
Justice,  a  grace  quite  obsolete  we  hold, 
The  feign'd  Astrea  of  an  age  of  gold : 
The  sterling  attribute  we  scarcely  own. 
While  spurious  Candour  fills  the  vacant  throne^ 

Sweet  Sensibility  I  Thou  secret  pow'r 
Who  shed'st  thy  gifls  upon  the  natal  hour. 
Like  fairy  favours ;  Art  can  never  seize. 
Nor  Affectation  catch  thy  power  to  please ; 
Thy  subtle  essence  still  eludes  the  chains 
Of  Definition,  and  defeats  her  pains. 
Sweet  Sensibility  !  thou  keen  delight ! 
Unprompted  moral !  sudden  sense  of  right  [ 
Perception  exquisite !  fair  Virtue's  seed  ! 
Thou  quick  precursor  of  the  lib'ral  deed! 
Thou  hasty  conscience  I  reason's  blushing  mom! 
Instinctive  kindners  e'er  reflection  's  born ! 
Prompt  sense  of  equity !  to  thee  belongs 
The  ewifl  redress  of  unexamin'd  wrongs ! 
*  See  ber  beautiful  Ode  to  Indifll^reiiee. 
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£•£«■  to  WTfe,  the  cante  iMrbtpt  ontried. 
Bat  alwtys  apt  to  choae  the  aaff  *rio|j^  side  I    • 
To  those  vho  know  thee  not,  no  word  can  punt, 
And  thoM  who  know  thee,  know  aU  w«rda  are 
ialnt! 
She  does  not  feel  thy  pow^r  wlio  boasts  thy 
flame. 
And  roands  her  every  period  with  thy  ntme ; 
Nor  she  who  yents  her  dtaproportton*d  si^hs 
With  pining  LeMa  when  her  sparrow  dies  t 
Ner  eke  wbo  melta  when  hapless  filers  ezpiresi 
While  real  mis'ry  nnrelievM  retires ! 
Who  thinks  feign'd  sorrow  all  her  tears  desenre. 
And  weeps  o'er  Werter  while  her  children 


As  words  are  but  th'  external  marks  to  tell 
Hie  hxt  ideas  in  the  mind  that  dwell ; 
And  only  are  of  thin^  the  outward  t^gtk^ 
And  not  the  things  themselves  they  but  defiaoj 
So  exclamations,  tender  tones,  fond  tears. 
And  all  the  graceful  drapery  Feeling  wears ; 
These  are  her  garb,  not  her,  they  but  express 
Her  form,  her  semblance,  her  appropriate  dress » 
And  these,  &ir  marks,  reluctant  I  relate. 
These  lovely  symbols  may  be  counterfoit. 
There  are,  who  fill  with  brilliant  plainU  tbe 

If  a  poor  linnet  meet  the  gunner's  rage ; 
There  are,  who  for  a  dying  ikwn  depTors^ 
As  if  fiiend,  parent,  country,  were  no  more ; 
Who  boost  quick  rapture  trembling  in  their  eye, 
If  from  the  spider's  snare  they  snatch  a  fly ; 
There  are,  whose  well  sung  plaints  each  breast 

inflamoi 
And  break  iSL  hearts— but  his  fiem  whom  they 


He,  aoomii^  lift's  low  duties  to  attend, 
Writes  odes  on  friendship,  while  he  cheats  his 

firlMd. 
Of  jails  and  puniabments  he  grieves  to  hear. 
And  penaiooa  'fM'iaon'd  virtue  with  a  tear ; 
While  unpaid  bills  his  ctedilor  preseats. 
And  niin'd  innocenes  his  orime  laments. 
Not  00  the  tender  moralist  of  Tweed, 
His  xen*roos  fiMS  tffuling  fools  indeed. 
O  Loive  divine !  sole  source  of  oharity ! 
More  dear  one  genuine  deed  perform'd  for  thee. 
Than  all  the  periods  Feeling  e'er  could  torn, 
Than  all  thy  touching  page,  perverted  Sisrne ! 
Not  that  by  deeds  alone  this  love  'o  ezpress'd. 
If  so  the  affluent  obly  were  the  blese'd ; 
One  silsnt  wish,  one  prayer,  one  soothing  word. 
The  page  of  mercy  shall,  well-pleas*d  record ; 
One  soul-felt  sigh  by  pow'rless  pity  given. 
Accepted  incense !  shall  ascend  to  heav'n ! 

Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things, 
And  half  our  misery  from  our  foibles  springs. 
Since  life's  best  joys  consist  in  peaee  and  ease. 
And  though  but  few  can  serve,  yet  all  may 

please ; 
O  let  th'  ungentle^pirit  learn  from  hence, 
A  small  unkindness  is  a  great  oflence. 
To  spread  largo  bounties,  though  we  wish  in 

vain. 
Yet  all  may  shun  the  guilt  of  giving  pain: 
To  Mess  mankind  with  tides  of  flowing  wealth. 
With  rank  to  grace  them,  or  to  crown  with 

health. 
Our  little  kt  denies ;  yet  lib'ral  still, 
Hmv'o  gives  iU  oounterpoise  to  every  ill, 


tNor  let  us  murmur  at  our  stintsd  powlra^ 
•  When  kindness,  love,  and  concord,  may  h»«iii& 
The  gift  of  minist'ring  to  other's  ease. 
To  aU  her  sons  impailial  she  decrees ; 
The  gentle  offices  of  patient  k>ve. 
Beyond  all  flattery,  and  all  price  above  ; 
The  mild  forbearance  at  a  brother's  fonlt^ 
The  angry  word  suppress'd    th^  taunth^^ 

thought ; 
Subduing  and  subdn'd,  the  petty  strifev 
Which  douda  the  cokiur  of  domestic  lifo  ; 
The  sober  comfort,  all  the  peace  which  springs^ 
From  the  larse  Aggregate  of  little  things  ; 
On  these  small  cares  of  daughter,  wife,  or  firiea^ 
The  alflBost  sacred  joys  of  home  depend . 
There  Sensibility,  thou  best  may'st  reign^ 
Hene  is  thy  true  legitimate  domain. 
A  solitary  bliss  thou  ne'er  could'at  fiod, 
Tby  loys  with  those  thou  lov'st  are  intertwin*^ 
And  he  whose  helpless  tenderness  removea 
The  rankling  thorn  which  wounds  the  breast  bo 

loves. 
Smooths  not  another's  rugged  path  alone. 
But  clears  th'  obstruction  which  impedes  hio 

own*   - 
The  hint  malevolent,  the  look  oblique. 
The  obvious  satire,  or  implied  dislike ; 
The  sneer  equivocal,  the  harsh  reply. 
And  all  the  cruel  language  of  the  eye; 
Tho  artfbl  injury,  whose  venom'd  dart. 
Scarce  wounds  the  heaiing,  while  it  staho  te 

heart; 
The  guarded  phrase,  whose  meaning  kilfa^  jot 

told 
The  list'ner  wonders,  how  you  thought  it  odd  » 
Small  slights,  n^leot,  umnix'd  perhapo  willi 

hate, 
Make  up  in  number  what  they  want  in  weight 
These  and  a  thousand  griefs  minnte  aa  thsoo. 
Corrode  our  comfort  and  destroy  our  eaoe. 
As  Feeling  tends  to  good  or  lesns  to  ill. 
It  gives  fredi  foree  to  vice  or  principle  i, 
'Tis  not  a  gift  peculiar  to  the  good, 
'Tie  often  but  the  virtue  of  the  bloo^* 
And  what  would  seem  compassion^  moral  flow 
Is  but  a  circulation  swift  or  slow : 
But  to  divert  it  to  its  proper  coursev 
There  wisdom's  pow'r  appears,  there 

force-: 
If  ill-directed  it  pursue  the  wrong. 
It  aiids  new  strength  to  what  before  was  i 
Breeks  out  in  wild  irrsgular  desires, 
DiKirder'd  passions,  and  illicit  fires ;; 
Without,  deforms  the  man,  depraves  within^ 
And  makes  the  work  of  God  the  slave  of  ai&. 
But  if  Religion's  bias  rule  the  soul. 
Then  Sensibility  exalts  the  whole ; 
Sheds  its  sweet  sunshine  on  the  moral  pas^ 
Nor  wastes  on  fancy  what  should  warm  tt» 

heart 

Cold  and  inert  the  mental  powers  would  lia^ 
Without  this  quick'nin^  spark  of  Deity. 
To  molt  the  rich  .materials  from  the  mine^ 
To  bid  the  man  of  intellect  refine. 
To  bend  the  firm,  to  animate  the  cold. 
And  heav'ns  own  image  stamp  on  Nature's  gsi|; 
To  give  immorul  mind  its  finest  tone. 
Ob,  Sensibility  !  is  all  thy  own. 
This  is  th'  eternal  flame  which  lights  andv 
In  song  enchanta  us  and  in  action  charn 
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^8  this  that  makes  the  pensive  strains  of  Gray  * 
Win  to  the  open  heart  their  easy  way ; 
Makes  the  toach*d  spirit  glow  with  kindred  fire, 
When  sweet  Serena's  poet  wakes  the  lyre : 
Makes  Portland's  face  iu  brightest  rapture  wear, 
When  her  large  bounty  smooths  the  bed  of  care  : 
Tis  this  that  breathes  through  Sevigne's  fair 
^    page. 

That  nameless  grace  which  sooths  a  second  age ; 
Tis  this,  whose  charm  the  sonl  resistJess  seize. 
And  gives  Boscawen  half  her  power  to  please. 
Tet  why  those  terrors  7  Why  that  anxious  care  7 
Sinee  your  last  hopet  the  deathful  war  imU  dare7 


Why  dread  that  energy  of  soul  which  leads 

To  dang'rous  glory  by  heroic  deeds  7 

Why  mourn  to  view  his  ardent  soul  aspire  T 

You  fear  the  son  because  you  knew  the  sire. 

Hereditary  valour  yod  deplore, 

And  dread,  yet  wish  to  find  one  hero  more. 

*  Thii  ii  meant  of  the  EUn  >«  «  Qmntrff  CAwel 
ffard,  0?  which  exquisite  poem  SnutftiACy  is  peinapB  ite 
charscteristie  beaatjr. 

t  Viseount  Falmouth,  admiral  Boseawen*s  only  n- 
maining  sod  was  then  in  America,  and  at  the  tattle  «f 
Lexington, 


SIR  ELDRED  OF  THE  BOWER. 

A  LEGENDARY  TALE. 


IN  TWO  r AKT8. 

Of  them  who,  wrapt  in  earth  so  cold. 

No  more  the  smiling  day  shall  view. 
Should  many  a  tender  tale  be  told. 

For  many  a  tender  thought  is  due* — Langhonu» 

PART  L 

O  nostra  Vita,  ch*e  si  bella  in  vista ! 

Com*  perde  agevolmente  in  un  memento. 

Quel,  ch'en  molt'  anni  a  grand  pena  s'acquista.*— PefrsfVff. 


Tbcke  was  a  young  and  valiant  knight, 

Sir  Elorxd  was  his  name. 
And  never  did  a  worthier  wight 

The  rank  of  knighthood  claim. 
Where  gliding  Tay^  her  stream  sends  forth, 

To  fbed  the  neighbouring  wood. 
The  ancient  glory  of  the  north, 

Sir  Eldred's  castle  stood. 
The  knight  was  rich  as  knight  might  be 

In  patrimonial  wealth ; 
And  rich  in  nature's  gift  was  he. 

In  youth,  and  strength,  and  health. 
He  did  not  think,  as  sotoe  have  thought, 

Whom  honour  never  crown'd. 
Tba  fame  a  father  dearly  bought. 

Could  make  the  son  renown'd. 
He  better  thought,  a  noble  sire, 

Who  gallant  deeds  had  done. 
To  deeds  of  hardihood  should  fire 

A  brave  and  gallant  son. 
mia  fimrest  ancestry  on  earth 

Without  desert  is  poor ; 
And  ev'ry  deed  of  former  worth 

Is  but  a  claim  for  more. 
Kr  Eldred's  heart  was  ever  kind. 

Alive  to  pity's  call ; 
A  crowd  of  virtues  grac'd  his  mind. 

He  lov'd  and  felt  for  all. 
When  merit  rais'd  the  sufferer's  name, 

Eto  show'rd  his  bounty  then  $ 
And  those  who  could  not  prove  that  claim, 

He  succour'd  still  as  men. 
But  sacred  truth  the  muse  compels 

His  errors  to  impart ; . 
And  yet  the  muse  reluctant  tells 

The  faults  of  Eldred*s  heart 
Though  mild  and  soft  as  infant  lote 


His  fond  affections  melt ; 
Though  all  that  kindest  spirits  prove 

Sir  Eldred  keenly  felt: 
Yet  if  the  passions  storm'd  his  sool. 

By  jealousy  led  on ; 
The  fierce  resentment  scom'd  controolt 

And  bore  his  virtues  down. 
Not  Thule's  waves  so  widely  break 

To  drown  the  northern  shore ; 
Not  Etna's  entrails  fiercer  shake. 

Or  Scythia's  tempest  roar. 
As  when  in  summer's  sweetest  day 

To  fan  the  fragrant  morn. 
The  sighing  breezes  sofUy  stray 

O'er  fiel<ra  of  ripen'd  corn ; 
Sodden  the  lightning's  blast  descends, 

Deforms  the  ravag'd  fields ; 
At  once  the  various  ruin  blends. 

And  all  resistless  yields. 
But  when,  to  clear  his  stormy  breast. 

The  sun  of  reason  shone, 
And  ebbing  passions  sunk  to  rest. 

And  show'd  what  rage  had  done : 
O  then  what  anguish  he  betray'd ! 

His  shame  how  deep,  bow  troe  ! 
He  view'd  the  waste  his  rsge  had  made^ 

And  shudder'd  at  the  view. 
The  meek-ey'd  dawn,  in  saffron  robe, 

Proclaim'd  the  op'ning  day, 
Up  rose  the  sun  to  gild  the  globe. 

And  hail  the  new-born  May  ; 
The  birds  their  vernal  notes  repeat 

And  glad  the  thick'ning  grove ; 
And  feather'd  partners  fondly  greet 

With  many  a  song  of  love : 
When  pious  Eldred  early  rose 

The  Lord  of  all  to  hail; 
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Who  lift  with  an  itp  ^fUbettowi, 

Whow  mercies  never  fail ! 
That  doii»— he  left  hie  woodland  glade, 

And  joomej'd  far  away  ; 
Ha  ]oT*d  to  court  the  distant  shade. 

And  through  the  lone  vale^  stray. 
Within  the  bosom  of  a  wood, 

By  circling  hills  embrac*d, 
A  little,  modest  mansion  stood, 

Boilt  by  the  hand  of  taste  ; 
While  many  a  proudier  castle  fell. 

This  safely  did  endure ; 
Hie  hottse  where  guardian  mtnee  dwell 

Is  sacred  and  secure. 
Of  eglantine  an  hum  ble ,  ftnce 

Around  the  mansion  stood. 
Which  serr'd  at  once  to  charm  the  mambf 

And  screen  an  infant  wood. 
The  wood  receiv*d  an  added  gnoe. 

As  pleas*d  it  bent  to  look, 
And  Tiew'd  its  ever  verdant  face 

Reflected  in  a-brook : 
The  smallness  of  the  stream  did  well 

The  master's  fortunes  show ;  - 
But  little  streams  may  serve  to  tell 

The  source  from  whence  they  How. 
This  mansion  own*d  an  aged  knight. 

And  such  a  man  was  he. 
As  heaven  just  shows  to  human  sight. 

To  tell  what  man  should  be. 
His  youth  in  many  a  well-fbught  field 

Was  train'd  betimes  to  war :  . 
BQs  bosom,  like  a  well-Wom  shield, 

Was  grae'd  with  many  a  scar. 
The  Tigonr  of  a  green  old  age 

Hie  reverend  rorm  did  bmr; 
And  yet,  alas !  the  warrior-sage 

Had  drain*d  the  dregs  of  care : 
And  sorrow  more  than  age  can  bveak. 

And  wound  its  hapless  prey, 
Twae  sorrow  furrow'd  his  firm  cheek,. 

And  tam*d  his  bright  locks  gray. 
One  darling  daughter  sooth*d  his  oares, 

A  young  and  beauteous  dame. 
Sole  comfort  of  his  failing  years. 

And  Birtha  was  her  name. 
Her  heart  a  little  sacred  shrine. 

Where  all  the  Virtues  meet. 
And  holy  Hope  and  f  aitli  divine 

Had  claim*d  it  for  their  seat 
She  ]0v*d  to  raise  her  fragrant  bower 

Of  wild  and  rustic  taste. 
And  there  she  screenM  each  fat*rite  flower 

Fkom  ev'ry  ruder  blast ; 
And  not  a  shrub  or  plant  was  there 

But  did  some  moral  yield ; 
For  wisdom,  by  a  father's  care. 

Was  found  in  ev'r^  field. 
The  trees,  whose  foliage  fell  away, 

And  with  the  summer  died, 
He  thought  an  image  of  decay 

Might  lecture  human  pride : 
While  fair  perennial  greens  that  stood, 

And  brav'd  the  wintry  blast, 
Ae  tvpes  of  the  fair  mind  be  view'd. 

Which  shall  for  ever  last 
He  taught  her  that  the  gaudiest  flowera 

Were  seldom  fragrant  found, 
Bat  vrasted  soon  their  little  powers, 

Dropi  umIobs  on  the  ground : 


While  the  sweetsoented  nm  shall  lut. 

And  still  retain  its  power. 
When  life's  imperfbct  day  is  past 

And  beauty's  shorter  hour. 
And  here  the  virgin  lov'd  to  lead 

Her  inofibnsive  day. 
And  here  she  oft  retir'd  to  read. 

And  oft  retir'd  to  pray. 
Embower'd,  she  grao'd  the  woodland  ahadn^ 

From  courts  and  cities  faf. 
The  pride  of  Caledonian  maids. 

The  peerless  northern  star. 
As  shines  that  bright  and  lucid  star. 

The  glory  of  the  night. 
When  beaming  through  the  chHuLees  air 

She  sheds'hersUver  light: 
So  Birtha  shone  !^But  when  she  epoko 

The  muse  herself  was  heard. 
As  on  the  ravish'd  air  she  broke,      • 

And  thus  her  prayer  prefbrr'd : 
«0  bless  thy  Birtha,  Power  Supremo 

In  whom  I  Uve  and  move. 
And  bless  me  most  bv  blessing  him. 

Whom  more  than  life  I  love.* 
She  starU  to  hear  a  stranger's  voice. 

And  with  a  modest  grace. 
She  lifts  her  meek  eye  in  surprise. 

And  see's  a  stranger's  face: 
The  strauger  lost  in  transport  stood. 

Bereft  of  voioe  and  power. 
While  she  with  equal  wonder  viewM 

Sir  Eldred  of  the  bower. 
The  virgin  blush  which  spreads  her  efaeak. 

With  nature's  piirest  dye, 
And  all  those  dazzling  beams  which  biMk 

Like  morning  from  her  eve- 
He  view'd  them  all,  and  as  he  view'd 

Drank  deeply  of  delight ; 
And  still  his  raptur'd  eye  panmed 

And  feasted  on  the  sight 
With  silent  wonder  long  they  gax'd, 

And  neither  silence  broke ; 
At  length  the  smother'd  passion  blaz'd, 

Enamour'd  Eldred  spoke : 

*  O  sacred  virtue,  heav'nly  power ! 

Thy  wond*rous force  I ftel: 
I  ^ue,  I  tremble,  I  adore, 

zet  die  my  love  to  tell.  .«^ 

My  scorn  has  oft  the  dart  repell'd 

Which  guileful  beautv  threw ; 
But  goodness  heard,  and  grace  beheld. 

Must  every  heart  subdue.' 
Quick  on  the  ground  her  eyes  were  oast* 

And  now  as^uickly  rais'd  >-~ 
Just  then  her  father  hap'ly  past. 

On  whom  she  trembling  ffaz*d. 
Good  Ardolph's  eye  his  B^Uia  meets 
^  With  glances  of  delight; 
And  thus  with  courteous  speech  he  greet* 

The  young  and  graeeftd  knight ; 

*  O  ii^allant  youth,  whoe'er  thou  art. 

Right  vreloome  tothis  place ! 
There's  something  rises  at  my  heart ' 
Which  says  I've  seen  that  face.' 

*  Thou  gen'rous  knight,*  the  youth  rejoin^d^ 

•  Though  little  kbown  to  ftme, 
I  trust  I  bear  a  grateful  mind — 
Sir  Eldred  is  ray  name.'   , 

*  Sir  Eldred  ?'— Ardolph  loud  exclatm*d 
I     *  Renown'd  for  worth  and  power  1 
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For  mkrar  end  ibr  firtiie'  &m*d. 

Sir  Eldrod  of  the  bower  7 
Kow  make  me  i^retefu],  ri||p|itooiii  heaveii, 

At  thoa  art  ^aod  to  roe, 
Sinee  to  my  a|^  eyea  *tii  given  ^ 

Sir  Eldred*8  aon  to  see  !^     . 
Then  Ardolph  caoffht  him  hf  the  hand, 

And  ffaz'd  opon  bia  face, 
Andto  hia  aged  boaom  etrain'd. 

With'  many  a  kind  emhraieo.' 
Again  he  viewed  him  o*er  and  o*eri 

And  doubted  still  the  truth. 
And  ask*d  what  he  bad  ask*d  beftnre, 

Then  tbas  addresat  the  yooth : 
■Gome  now  beneath  my  roof;  I  pray, 

Some  needful  rest  to  take. 
And  with  ua  many  a  cheerftil  day, 

Thy  friendly  scjoom  make ! 
Be  enterM  at  the  gate  straigfhtwayi 

Some  needful  rest  to  take ; 
And  with  them  many  a  cheerfiil  day 

Did  friendly  sojourn  make. 


PART  II. 

Onci — in  a  social  summer's  walk, 

The  pody  day  was  fled  ; 
They  cheated  time  with  cheeHbl  talk, 

When  thus  Sir  Ardolph  said: 
-  Thy  father  was  the  firmest  firiend 

That  e*er  my  h&ing  blest ; 
And  every  virtue  heaven  omld  send. 

Fast  bound  him  to  my  breast 
Together  did  we  learn  to  bear 

The  casqae  and  ample  shield; 
Toffether  learn  in  many  a  war 

The  deathftil  spear  to  wield. 
to  make  our  union  still  more  dear, 

We  both  were  doom'd  to  prove, 
IIThat  is  most  sweet  and  most  severe 

In  heart  dissolnng  love. 
lite  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  knight 

Did  my  fiind  heart  engage ; 
And  ne'er  did  heaven  Vm  virtues  write 

Upon  a  fairer  page. 
W»  bosom  felt  an  equal  wonnd. 

Nor  aigh*d  we  long  in  vain ; 
One  sommer*s  sun  beheld  ua  boond 

In  Hymen's  holy  chain. 
Thou  wast  Sir  ELoann'B  only  chiid. 

Thy  father's  darling  joy  ; 
On  me  a  lovely  daughter  smil'd. 

On  me  %  blooming  boy; 
Bot  man  has  woea,  has  cfeuds  of  care 

That  dim  his  star  of  lif»— 
My  arms  receiv'd  the  little  pair, 

The  earth's  oold  breast,  my  wife. 
Forgive,  thou  gentle  knight,  ibrgiv0| 

Fond  ieolish  tears  toMfloir ; 
One  day  like  mine  thy  heart  may  heave, 

And  moorn  its  lot  of  wo. 
Botgrant,  kind  heaven !  thou  ne'er  may  *st  know 

The  pangs  I  now  impart; 
Nor  even  feel  the  parting  blow 

Thatrivea  a  boaband's  heart 
Beaide  the  blooming  banks  of  3ky» 

My  angers  ashes  sleep ; 
And  wherefore  should  her  Ardolph  stay. 

Except  to  watch  and  weep  7 
I  boie  my  beantaoos  babea  away 


With  many  a  gushing  tear ; 
I  left  the  blooming  banks  of  Toy, 

And  brought  my  darlings  hers. 
I  watch'd  my  little  hoosehold  cares^ 

And  formed  their  growing  youth ; 
And  fondly  train'd  their  infant  year* 

To  piety  and  truth.' 

*  Thy  blooming  Birtfaa  here  I  see,*  ■ 

Sir  Eldred  straight  rejoin'd ; 

*  But  why  thy  son  is  not  with  thee, 

Resdve  my  doubting  mind.' 
When  Birtha  did  the  question  hear, 

She  sigh'd,  but  coald  not  speak; 
And  many  a  soft  and  silent  tear 

Stray'd  down  her  damask  cheek. 
Then  pass'd  o'er  good  Sir  Arddph's  ftoe^ 

A  cast  of  deadly  pale ; 
But  soon  compos'd,  with  manly  gniOBt 

He  thus  renewM  his  tale : 

*  For  him  my  heart  too  much  has  Ued ; 

For  him,  my  darling  son, 
Has  sorrow  press'd  my  hoary  head  ; 

Bot  heav'n's  high  will  be  done !' 
Scarce  eighteen  winter's  had  retolv'd, 

To  crown  the  circling  year, 
Before  my  valiant  boy  resolv'd 

The  warrior's  lance  to  bear. 
Too  high  I  priz'd  my  native  land. 

Too  dear  his  fkme  I  held, 
T*  oppose  a  parent's  stem  command. 

And  keep  him  fVom  the  field. 
He  left  me-— left  his  gister  too, 

Yet  tears  bedew'd  his  face — 
What  could  a  feeble  old  man  do  7 

He  burst  from  my  embrace. 

0  thirst  of  glory,  fatal  flame  ! 

0  laurels  dearlv  bought! 

Yet  sweet  is  death  when  eam'd  with  famsi 

So  virtuous  Edwy  thought 
Pull  manfully  the  brave  lx>y  strove. 

Though  pressing  ranke oppose; 
But  weu  the  strongest  arm  must  prove 

Against  an  host  of  foes. 
A  deadly  wound  m^  son  receives, 

A  spear  assails  his  side : 
Grief  does  not  kill— fbr  Ardolph  lives 

To  tell  that  Edwy  died. 
His  long-lov'd  mother  died  again 

In  Edwy's  parting  groan ; 

1  wept  for  her,  yet  wept  in  vain-^ 

1  wept  for  both  in  one. 

I  would  have  died — I  sought  to  die, 

But  heaven  restrain'd  the  thnoght, 
And  to  my  passion-clouded  eye 

My  helpless  Birtha  broaght 
When  b !  arrav'd  in  robes  of  lights 

A  nymph  celestial  came. 
She  clear'd  the  mists  that  dimm'd  my  siglil-w 

Religion  waa  her  name. 
She  prov'd  the  chastisement  divinoi, 

And  bade  me  kiss  the  rod  ; 
She  taught  this  rebel  heart  of  nHoe 

Submission  to  its  God. 
Religion  taught  me  to  sustain 

What  nature  bade  me  feel ; 
And  piety  reliev'd  the  pain 

Which  time  can  never  heaL* 
He  ceas'd — with  sorrow  and  dellghl 

The  tale  Sir  Eldred  hears: 
Then  weepwg  crieo^*  Thoa  noUe  k&igltfi 
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lor  thaafai  aoMpt  my  teun. 
O  Ardolph,  mi^ht  I  dare  atfiirB 

To  dum  ao  bfiffat  a  boon  !-^ 
•Good  old  Sir  Eldrad  waa  my  i' 

And  thoa  hut  loit  a  aoo. 
And  though  I  want  a  woithkr  pitft 

To  nrfoao  daar  a  came; 
Tet,  let  me  to  thy  boaom  be 

What  once  thy  Bdwy  waa^ 
My  tremblm)(  toogrne  its  aid  denia* 

For  thoa  oiay^  diiapfiroTe ; 
Then  read  it  in  my  ardent  eyea; 

Oh!  read  the.  tale  of  love. 
Thy  beauteooa  Birtfaa  !'-^Graciooa  pow«r! 

How  ceold  I  e*er  refune/ 
Criea  Ardolph,  *  ainee  I  aee  thia  hmat<t  ' 

Ye»-Birtha  ahaU  be  Ibine.' 
A  little  transient  gleaai  of  red 

Shel  faintly  o'er  her  ftce^ 
And  eT*ry  tremblin§r-  feature  apread 

With  aweet  diaoi3er*d  f  raoe» 
Hie  tender  father  kindlir  amil'd 

With  fokieaa  of  content; 
And  ftadly  ey'd  his  darlingr  child, 

Whe,  bashful,  blnsh'd  consent 
<l  then  to  paint  the  vaat  delight 

That  fili*d  Sir  Eldred^s  heart. 
To  tell  the  transports  of  the  knight. 

Would  mock  the  Muse^s  art 
Bat  evVy  kind  and  gracious  sonl, 

Where  gentle  passibns  dwell, 
Will  better  far  conceive  the  whole, 

Than  any  mqse  can  tell. 
The  more  the  knight  his  Birtha  knew. 

The  more  he  prized  the  maid ) 
Some  worth  each  day  prodac*d  to  ?iew 

Some  grace  each  hour  betrayM. 
The  rirfirin  too  was  fond  to  charm 

The  dear  accomplishM  youth ; 
His  single  breast  she  strove  to  wanh, 

And  crown*d  with  love,  his  truth. 
Unlike  the  dames  of  modern  days. 

Who  general  homage  claim ; 
Who  eonrt  the  universal  gaze. 

And  pant  for  public  fame. 
Then  boaoty  but  on  merit  smiUd, 

Nor  were  her  chaste  smiles  sold ; 
No  venal  father  gave  his  child, 

For  graadeor,  or  fbrgold. 
Tim  ardonr  of  young  Eadred*a  flame 

Bat  ill  conld  brook  delay, 
And  cift  he  pressM  the  maid  to  name 

A  apeedy  nnptlal  day. 
The  fond  impaftience  of  his  breast 
♦•Twaa  all  in  vain  to  hide, 
Bot  wb»  bb  eager  suit  represt 

With  modest  maiden  pride. 
When  oft  Sir  Eldred  pressM  the  day 

Whieh  waa  to  crown  his  truth, 
The  thooghtfbl  sire  would  sigh  and  say, 

•  O  hapt^  sUte  of  youth ! 
It  little  recks  the  woee  which  wait 

To  stiare  it  dreams  of  joy ; 
Her  thinke  to-morrow's  alwr*d  ftte 

May  all  those  dreams  destroy. 
Aiid  thooch  the  flatterer  Hope  d«ceifea, 

And  painted  prospects  shows ; 
Yet  maih  atill  cheated,  still  believes, 

mt  doith  the  bright  scene  close. 
flo  k)Dk*d  my  bad«,  so  sweaUy  mild. 


On  me  her  beauty's  slave; 
Bat  whUst  she  look*d,  and  whilst  she  anTtt 

She  sunk  into  the  grave. 
Yrt,  O  forgive  an  old  man's  car*, 

Forgive  a  father's  zeal ; 
Who  fondly  loves  must  greatlv  ftar. 

Who  fears  most  greatly  fbeL 
Once  more'  in  aoft  and  sacred  banda 

Shall  Love  and.Hymen  meet; 
To-morrow  shall  nnite  your  hands. 

And — ^be  your  bliss  complete !' 
The  rising  son  inflam'd  the  sky, 

The  golden  orient  bloah'd ; 
But  Birtha's  cheeks  a  sweeter  dye, 

A  brighter  crimson  flnsh'd. 
The  priest  in  milk-white  vestments  dad, 

PerfbrmM  the  mystic  rite ; 
Love  lit  the  hallowM  torch  that  led 

To  Hymen's  chaste  delight 
How  fe^ile  language  were  to  apeak 

Th'  immeasurable  Joy, 
That  fir*d  Sir  Eldred'iT  ardent  cheek, 

And  triumphed  in  his  eye ! 
Sir  Ardolph*s  pleasure  stood  eonfeat, 

A  pleasure  ail  his  own ; 
The  guarded  pleasure  of  a  breast 

Which  many  a  grief  had  known* 
'Twas  such  a  sober  sense  of  joy 

As  angela  well  might  keep 
A  joy  chasti^d  by  pioty, 

A  joy  prepared  to  weep. 
To  recolkict  hor  scattered  thought. 

And  shun  the  noon-tide  hour, 
The  lov^y  bride  in  aeoret  sought 

The  coolness  of  hor  bower. 
Long  she  remain'd-^th*  enamour'd  kiiiglif» 

Impatient  at  her  stay ; 
And  all  unfit  to  taste  delight 

When  Birtha  was  away  ; 
Betakes  him  to  the  secret  bower ; 

His  footsteps  softly  move ; 
Impell'd  by  ev*ry  tender  power. 

He  steals  upon  his  tove. 
O,  horror !  horror !  blaatlng  eight ! 

He  sees  his  Birtha*s  charms, 
Reclin'd  with  melting,  fond  delight, 

Within  a  stranger's  arms. 
Wild  frenzy  fires  his  fVantic  hand.  . 

Distracted  at  the  sight. 
He  flies  to  where  the  lovers  stand ; 

And  stabs  the  stranger  knight 

*  Die,  traitor,  die !  thj  guilty  flamea 

Demand  th'  avengmg  steel !' — 
'  It  ia  my  brother,'  she  exdaima! 
:     ••TisEdwy— Oh  farewell  P 
An  aged  peasant,  Edwy's  guide. 

The  good  old  Ardolph  sought ; 
He  told  him  that  his  bosom'ii  pride. 

His  Edwy,  he  bad  brought 
O  how  the  Ather'd^  feelings  melt ! 

How  fiiiht  and  how  revive ! 
Just  so  the  Hebrew  patriarch  felt. 

To  find  his  son  altve. 

*  Let  me  behold  my  darling's  fkoe. 

And  bless  him  ere  I  die !' 
Then  with  a  swifl  and  vigorous  pace, 

He  to  the  bower  did  hie ; 
O  sad  reverse ! — Sunk  on  the  ground 

His  slaughterM  son  he  view'd ; 
And  dyinjf  Birtha,  doee  he  fiund 
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In  brother*!  blood  imbmM. 
Cold,  •peechleas,  senieless,  Eldred  near, 

Gaz*d  on  the  deed  he*d  done ; 
Like  the  blank  itatoe  of  Deipotr, 

Or  Madfkeis  grav'd  in  stone. 
The  lather  law— so  Jephthah  stood. 

So  turn*d  hi«  wo-fraught  eye, 
When  the  dear,  destin'd  child  he  view'd 

His  zeal  had  doomM  to  die. 
He  look*d  the  wo  he  coaid  not  speak. 

And  on  the  pale  corse  prest 
His  wan  disoolour*d,  djingr  cheek. 

And  silent  sunk  to  rest 
Then  Birtha  fainUy  raisM  her  eye. 

Which  \ong  had  oeasM  to  stream. 
On  Eldred  fix'd,  with  many  a  sigh. 

Its  dim  departing  beam. 
The  cold,  odd  dews  of  hastening  deith. 

Upon  her  pale  face  stand; 
And  quick  and  short  her  failing  breath. 

And  tremulous  her  hand. 
The  cold,  cold  dews  of  hastening  death. 

The  dim  departing  eye. 
The  quiv'ring  hand,  the  short  qnick  breath, 

He  Tiew'd^nd  did  not  die. 
He  saw  her  spirit  mount  in  air. 

Its  kindred  skies  to  seek! 


His  heart  ite  anguish  could  not  bev«. 

And  yet  it  would  not  break. 
The  mournful  muae  forbears  to  tell 

How  wretched  Eldred  died ; 
She  draws  the  Grecian*  painter's  Teil*. 

The  vast  distress  to  hide. 
Yet  heaven's  decrees  are  just  and  wise» 

And  man  is  born  to  bear : 
Joy  is  the  portion  of  the  skies,, 

Beneath  them  all  is  care. 
Yet  blame  not  heay'n ;  His  erring  man^ 

Who  mars  his  own  beat  joys ; 
Whoee  passions  nncontroU'd,  the  plan 

Of  promisM  bliss  destroys. 
Had  £Jdred  flWtt«*d  before  the  blow,     ■ 

His  hand  had  never  err*d ; 
What  guilt,  what  complicated  wo. 

His  soul  had  then  been  spar'd  i 
The  deadliest  wound  with  which  we  Ueed; 

Our  crimes  inflict  alone ; 
Man*s  mercies  from  God'ahand  proceed, 

Hi»  miseriei  from  his  own. 

*  In  the  celebrated  picture  of  tbe  oterKioe  of  Iphifs* 
niatTimanthee  having  t^aueted  every  image  or  grief 
in  die  l^ta^dera,  tlirew  a  veil  over  tbe  face  of  tbe  Ik* 
tber,  whoee  sorrow  1m  was  utterly  unable  to  eniiw 
Plin.  boolc  zzzv. 


THE  BLEEDING  ROCK : 


TBE  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  A  NYMPH  INTO  STONE 

The  annual  wound  allnr'd 

The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate. 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day  $ 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ranpurple  to  the  sea,  suppos*d  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded. — Milton. 


Wberk  beauteous  BeUnowt  rears  her  modest 


To  Tiew  Salnind't  sUver  wave  below, 
LiT*d  ;|roung  lanthe,  fair  as  beauty's  queen ; 
She  reign*d  unrivalTd  in  the  sylvan  scene ; 
Hers  every  charm  of  symmetry  and  grace, 
Which  aids  the  triumph  of  the  fairest  face ; 
With  all  that  softer  elegance  of  mind, 
Br  genius  heighten*d,  and  by  taste  refinM 
Yet  early  was  she  doom*d  toe  child  of  care, 
For  hapless  love  subdu'd  th'  ill.fated  fair. 
Ah  !  what  avails  each  captivating  grace. 
The  form  enchanting,  or  tbe  fairest  face  7 
Or  what  each  beauty  of  tbe  heav*n.bom  mind, 
Hie  soul  superior,  or  the  taste  reiin*d  1 
BetnUy  but  serves  destruction  to  insure. 
And  sense  io  feel  the  pang  it  cannot  cure. . 
Each  neighb*ring  youtn  aspir'd  to  gain  her 


And  many  a  suitor  came*  from  many  a  land  : 
But  all  in  vain  each  neighbVing  youth  aspir'd. 
And  distant  suitors  all  in  vain  admir'd. 
Averse  to  hear,  yet  fearful  to  offend. 
The  bver  she  refused  she  made  a  friend : 
Her  meek  rejection  wore  so  mild  a  face. 
More  like  acceptance  seem'd  it,  than  disgrace. 
Toong  Polydore,  the  pride  of  rural  swains, 


Was  wont  to  visit  BelmonVe  blooming  plains. 
Who  has  not  heard  how  Polydore  could  throw 
Th'  unerriuff  dart  to  wound  the  flying  doe  T 
How  leave  the  swiftest  at  the  race  behind. 
How  mount  the  courser,  and  outstrip  the  wind  t 
With  melting  sweetness,  or  with  magic  fire. 
Breathe  the  soft  flute,  or  sweep  the  welLatr«i£ 

lyre  ? 
From  that  fam'd  lyre  no  vulgar  music  sprang. 
The  Graces  tun*d  it,  and  Apollo  strung. 

ApoUo  too  was  once  a  shepherd  swam. 
And  fed  the  flock,  and  gracM  the  rustic  plain  :• 
He  taught  what  charms  to  rural  Hie  belong. 
The  social  sweetness,  and  the  sylvan  song ; 
He  taught  fair  Wisdom  in  her  grove  to  woo. 
Her  joys  how  precious,  and  her  wants  how  few  t 
The  savage  herds  in  mute  attention  stood. 
And  ravish*d  Echo  fillM  the  vocal  wood ; 
The  sacred  sisters,  stooping  from  their  sphere. 
Forgot  their  golden  harps,  intent  to  hear ; 
Till  Heaven  the  scene  survey*d  with  jealoiv 

eyes. 
And  Jove,  in  envy,  caird  him  to  the  skies. 

Young  Polydore  was  rich  in  large  domains;, 
In  smiling  pastures,  and  in  flow Vy  plains ; 
With  these,  he  boasted  each  exterior  charm. 
To  win  the  prudent,  and  the  cold  to  warrn^ 
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Tlie  ikirait  wmUaiioe  of  dMert  Iw  bore. 
And  eteb  fictitioas  murk  ofgoodnoM  won; 
Could  act  Ibe  tendorneos  be  never  ftlt. 
In  eorrov  softeo,  and  in  mn^iah  melt 
The  ngh  elabormte,  (he  fraudfsl  tear, 
Tibe  ioj  diaeembled,  and  the  well  Ai^rnM  ftar. 
All  tme  were  hia ;  and  hie  each  treach*roiu  art. 
That  ateala  the  ifoUeleaa  and  onpractiaM  heart 

Toaaoon  he  heard  of  &ir  lanthe'a.iame, 
*Twm8   each    enamour'd    ahepherd'a   fitv'rite 

theme ;' 
RetoniM  the  riaingf,  and  the  aetting  sun,. 
The  ehepherd'a  &r*rite  theme  was  never  done. 
They  praia'd  her  wk,  her  worth,  her  ahape,  her 

air! 
And  even  mftrior  beautiea  own*d  her  fiur. 

Such  sweet  perieotion  all  hia  wonder  moved : 
He  aaw,  admired,  nay,  fancied  that  he  knfed : 
Bat  Poljrdore  no  gen'roua  paaaion  knew, 
Lost  to  all  truth  in  feigninfr  to  be  true. 
No  lastingr  tenderneaa  could  warm  a  hearty 
Too  vaio  to  leel,  top  aelfish  to  impart 

Cold  as  the  anowa  of  Rhodope  descend. 
And  with  the  cbilliDg  wave  of  Hebros  blend ; 
So  cold  the  breast  where  Vanity  presides. 
And  the  whole  anhjeet  aoul  absorbs  and  iruides. 
Too  well  he  knew  to  make  his  conquest  sure, 
Win  her  soft  heart,  yet  keep  his  own  aecnre. 
So  oA  he  told  the  well  imagm'd  tale, 
So  oft  he  awore— how  ahould  he  no<  prevail? 
The  sreil-imaginM  tale  the  nymph  believM ; 
Too  unsuspecting  not  to  be  deceiv*d  t 
She  kfv*d  the  youth,  she  thought  herself  bslov'd. 
Nor  blnsh'd  to  praise  whom  every  maid  ap- 
proved 
The  cooqueat  once  achiev'd,  the  brigbleat  fair. 
When  eonquerM,  was  no  longer  worth  his  care : 
When  to  the  world  her  paaaion  he  could  prove, 
Vain  c^his  pow'r,  he  jested  at  her  kwe. 
The  peijur*d  youth,  ftv>m  sad  lanthe  far 
To  win  fresh  triumphs,  wagea  cruel  war. 
With  other  nympha  behold  the  wand*rer  rove. 
And  ten  the  story  of  Ianthe*s  love ; 
He  mocka  her  easy  ikith,  insults  her  wo, 
Nor  pities  teara  himaelf  had  Unght  to  flow. 
To  aad  lanthe  soon  the  tale  waa  borne, 
'  How  Polydore  to  treach*ry  added  acorn. 

And  now  her  eyes*  soft  radiance  'gan  to  fail. 
And  now  the  crimson  of  her  cheek  grew  pale ; 
The  lily  there  in  faded  beauty  abowe 
Ita  aickly  empire  o'er  the  vanquuh'd  roae. 
Devouring  Sorrow  marka  her  fbr  hia  prey. 
And,  alow  and  certain,  mines  hu  silent  way. 
Tet,  as  apace  her  ebbing  life  declinM, 
Increasing  strength  sustainM  her  firmer  mind. 
'  O  bad  my  heart  been  bard  as  his,'  she  cried, 
'An  hapless  victim  thos  I  had  not  (Bed : 
If  there  be  gods,  and  gods  there  surely  are, 
Imialted  virtue  doubtless  is  their  care. 
Then  baatea,  righteous  Powera;  my  tedious 

fate. 
Shorten  my  woea,  and  end  my  mortal  date : 
Quick  let  your  power  transform  this  failing 

frame. 
Let  me  be  any  thing  but  what  I  am  ! 
And  aince  the  cruel  woes  I'm  doom'd  to  ftel. 
Proceed,  alaa !  f^om  having  lovM  too  well : 
Grant  me  some  form  where  love  can  have  no  part, 
No  human  weakneas  reach  my  goarded  heart ; 
Where  no  soft  toooh  of  passion  cad  be  felt,         | 


No  ftnd  affection  this  weak  1 

If  Pity  haa  not  left  your  bleat  abodes. 

Change  me  to  flinty  adamant,  ye  goda ! 

To  hardeat  rock,  or  monumental  atoncv 

So  may  I  know  do  more  the  pangs  I've  knoi»ii^ 

So  shall  X  thus  no  farther  tormenta  prove. 

Nor  taunting  rivala  aay  ahe  died  for  love : 

For  sure,  if  aught  can  aggravate  our  wo, 

'Tie  the  fei|rn'd  pity  of  a  prosp'rous  foe.* 

Thus  pray'd  the  njmpkk,  und  straight  the  Pow'it 

addreat. 
Accord  the  weeping  eoppliant's  aad  requests 

Then  strange  to  tell !  if  rural  folks  say  trufr. 
To  harden'd  rock  the  atiflfning  damsel  ff row , 
No 'more  her  shapeleaa  featurea  can  be  known. 
Stone  ia  her  body,  an4  ^tr  Umba  are  stone ; 
The  growing  rock  invadea  her  beauteous  &ce» 
And  quickly  petrifies  each  living  grace ; 
The  stone,  her  stature  nor  her  ahape  rotaini^ 
The  nymph  ia  vanish'd,  but  the  rock  remains- 
No  veatige  now  of  human  shape  appeara. 
No  cheeks  for  blushes,  and  no  eyea  fbr  tears : 
Yet— etrange  the  marvels  poeti'can  impart ! 
Unchang'd,'  uachiU'd,  remain'd   the  gk>winf 

heart; 
Its  vital  spirits  destin'd.stiU  to  keep. 
It  scom'd  to  mingle  with  the  marble  heap. 
When  babbling  Fame  the  wondrous  Udinga 
bore, 
Grief  seiz'd  the  soul  of  peijur'd  Polydore; 
And  now  the  ftlsehood  of  ms  soul  ajipeara. 
And  now  hia  broken  vowa  aaaail  hia  ears. 
Appall'd  his  smitten  fancy  seems  to  view 
The  nymph  so  lovely,  and  the  friend  ao  true. 
For  since  her  abeence,  all  the  virgin  train* 
His  admiration  sought  to  win  in  vain. 

Though  not  to  keep  him  ev'li  lanthe  knew 
From  vanity  akme  hia  falaehood  grew : 
O  let  the  youthful  heart,  thus  wam'd  beware, 
Of  vanity,  how  deep,  how  wide  the  snare; 
That  half  the  mischiefs  youth  and  beauty  knoWy 
From  Vanity's  ezhaustless  fountain  flow. 

Now  deep  remorae  deprives  his  soul  of  rest: 
And  deep  compunction  wounds  his  guilty  hreast: 
Then  to  the  fatal  apot  in  haste  he  flew. 
Eager  some  vestige  of  the  nald  to  view , 
The  iihapeless  rock  he  mark'd,  but  found  no  traiO» 
Of  loot  lanthe's  form,  lanthe's  face. 
He  fiz'd  hia  atreaming  eyea  upon  the  stone, 
*  And  take  sweet  maid,'  he  cried,  *  my  parting 

groan; 
Since  we  are  doom'd  thua  terribly  to  part, 
No  other  nymph  ahall  ever  ahare  my  heart; 
Thus  only  I'm  absolv'd'— ^rhe  raahly  cried. 
Then  plunr'd  a  deadly  poinard  in  hia  side ! 
Fainting,  the  steel  be  graap'd,  and  aa  he  fell 
The  weapon  pierc'd  the  rock  he  lov'd  so  well^ 
The  guiltless  steel  aasail'd  the  living  part. 
And  stabb'd  the  vital,  vulnerable  heart 
And  though  the  rocky  mass  waa  pale  before, 
Behold  it  ting'd  with  ruddy  streams  of  gore ! 
The  life-blood  issuing  from  the  wounded  stonai 
Blends  with  the  crimson  current  of  hia  own , 
From  Poiydore's  fresh  wound  it  flow'd  in  part» 
But  ebiefcmitted  from  lanthe'a  heart 
And  thooffh  revolving  agea  since  have  past, 
The  meeting  torrents  undiminish'd  last ; 
Still  gushes  out  the  sanguine  stream  amain. 
The  standing  wonder  of  the  stranger  swam 
Now  once  a  year,  ao  rustic  records  tel^ 
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When  o'er  the  liettii  refraiidB  the  midniglif  bell; 
On  eye  of  mideuminer,  tint  foe  to  sleep, 
What  time  young  maide  their  annoal  Ttgils 

keep, 
The  tell-tale  ehroh,*  fbeih  gather*d  to  dedaie 
The  Bwame  who  ftJee,  firom  thoee  who  oooatant 

ate; 
When  ghoete  in  clanking  chains  the  cfaarch^ 

yani  walk, 
Atad  to  the  wond'ring  ear  of  fkncy  talk : 
When  the  acar'd  maid  eteals  trembling  thro* 

the  grove, 
To  kiss  tbo  grave  of  him  who  died  for  love; 
IVhen,  with  long  watchings,  Care  at  length  op- 

prest. 
Steals  broken  pansee  of  nneertain  rest ; 
Nay;  Grief  short  snatches  of  repoie  can  take. 
And  nothing  bat  Despair  is  quite  awake ; 
Then,  at  that  hoar^  so  still,  so  full  of  ibar« 
When  all  things  horrible  to  thought  appear, 
Is  perjur'd  Pofydore  observM  to  rove 
A  ghastly  spectre  throogh  the gk>omy  grave; 
Then  to  the  rock,  the  meeding-nek  repair^ 
Whero^  sadly  sighing  it  dissolves  to  air. 

*  MidramiiieMiMii«  eonraltsd  as  oraciilar  bjr  vlUsfs 
maids. 


Still  when  the  hours  of  sofenti  rites  reton^ 
The  villare  train  in  ssd  proceesion  mourn ; 
Pluck  ev°ry  weed  which  might  tlie  spot  di^ 

grace, 
And  plant  the  fidrest  field  flowers  in  their  plaoa 
Around  no  noxious  plant,  or  flow'rat  grows. 
But  the  first  dafibdii,  and  earliest  rose ; 
The  snowdrop  spreads  ^ts  whitest  bkMBom  hauB^ 
And  golden  cowslips  grace  the  vernal  year : 
Hera  the  pale  primrose  takes  a  fairer  hue, 
And  ey'ry  violet  boasts  a  brighter  blue. 
Here  builds  the  wood-lark,  hero  the  ftitfaM 


his  JosI,  or  vroos  his  living  leveb 
Secure  from  harm  is  ev*ry  hallow'd  nest^ 
The  spot  is  sacred;  whera  true  bveTs  rest* 
To  guard  the  rock  from  each  malignant  sprite, 
A  troop  of  guardian  spirits  watch  by  night; 
Aloft  in  sir  each  takes  his  little  stand, 
The  neighboring  fail!  is  henee  oall'd  Fain 

*  By  eontraetiea,  Aitai^  a  hill  wall  knovni  in  8s> 
merSBUhirBi  not  fkr  from  this  {•  71U  BUtdiag  Mtekt 
f^om  which  eoiutantly  iwues  s  crimson  current.  A  de- 
sire to  account  fbr  iMi  appearance,  gaTeriaeto  a  wUsih 
steal' oonvftraatioDy  which  prodoead  ttasse  slight  fsiaos. 


or)E. 


moM  H.  M.  AT  BftiatWi,  TO  DBAGOirt  MK.  OAMUCK'S  BtNJBI  DOO,  AT  BAMrTOIb 


I.  DftAGON !  since  lyrics  aTO  the  mode, 
To  thee  I  dedicate  my  ode^ 

«    And  reason  good  I  plead : 
Are  those  who  cannot  write,  to  blame 
To  draw  their  hopes  of  fhture  fiime, 
From  those  who  cannot  read  7 

II.  O  ooold  I  like  that  nameless  wi^ht,* 
Find  the  choice  minute  when  to  write. 

The  mollta  teniporti  fandi  ! 
Like  his,  my  muse  should  learn  to  whistle 
A  true  keroieal  epigUe^ 

In  strains  which  ne*er  ciin  die. 

III.  Father  of  Ivrics,  tuneful  Horace! 
Can  thy  great  shade  do  nothing  fbr  us      . 

To  mend  the  British  lyra  7 
Our  luckless  bards  have  broke  the  strings, 
SeisM  the  scarM  muses,  pluck*d  thetr  wings, 

And  put  out  all  their  fire.t 
rV.  Dragon !  thou  tyrant  of  the  yard* 
Great  namesake  of  that  furious  guard 

That  waichM  the  fruits  Hesperian! 
Thy  choicer  treasures  safely  keep, 
Nor  snatch  one  moments  guilty  sleep, 

FideHty*s  criterion. 
V.  O  Dragon !  change  with  me  thy  ftte^ 
To  give  me  up  th^  place  and  state, 

And  I  wiU  give  thee  mine : 
I,  left  to  think,  and  thou  to  fbed ! 
Xy  mind  enhrgM,  thy  body  fVeed,- 

How  blest  my  lot  and  thine! 
YT.  Then  ehalt  thou  scent  the  rteh  regale 
Of  turtle  and  diluting  ale, 

Nay,  share  the  sav*ry  bit; 

•  BBS  the  sdmirable  spistle  to  sir  WiUiam  Obamhers. 

t  A  profusion  of  odes  had  appeared  about  this  tinio, 
which  ttrikiqgly  violated  an  the  rules  of  lyrieal  oompo- 
sition. 


And  see,  what  thou  hast  never  seeui 
For  thou  hast  but  at  Hampton  been, 
A  feast  devoid  of  wit 

VII.  Oft  shalt  thou  snuff  the  smoking  ^ 
DevonrM  afoiie,  by  hungry,  denizen. 

So  fresh,  thoul*t  long  to  tear  it; 
Though  Flaccus"^  tells  a  diff  *rent  tale 
Of  social  souls  who  chose  it  staloi 

'  Because  their /rt^<(s  should  share  it 

VIII.  And  then  on  me  what  joys  would  wait 
Were  I  the  guardian  of  thy  gate» 

How  useless  bolt  and  latch  ! 
How  vain  vrare  looks,  and  bars  how  vain« 
To  shield  from  harm  the  household  train 

Whom  I,  firom  love,  would  watch ! 

IX.  Not  that  'twould  crown  with  joy  my  lift 
That  Bowden,t  or  that  Bowden*s  wi&r 

Brought  me  my  daily  pickings: 
Though  she,  accelerating  fate, 
Decrees  the  scanty  moriddate 

Of  turkeys  and  of  chickens! 
X*  Though  firM  with  innocent  ambition^ 
Bowden,  graat  Nature's  rhetorician. 

Mora  flew'n  than  Burke  produoes ; 
And  though  he 's  skilPd  mora  ro^  to  fiadg 
Than  ever  stook'd  an  Hebrew's  mindt 

And  knows  their  various  uses. 

XI.  I'd  get  my  master's  ways  by  rote. 
Ne'er  would  I  bark  at  ragged  coat« 

Nor  tear  the  tatter'd  sinner ; 
Like  him  I'd  love  the  dog  of  merit 
Garass  the  cur  of  broken  spirit. 

And  give  them  all  a  ditfiier. 

XII.  Nor  let  me  pair  his  blu»«y'd  i 
With  Venus'  or  Minerva's  name, 

*Hor.1ib  fl.  Sitft 

t  The  gaidsast  hud  pooltry  woosam  at 
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No »  PallaB  tnd  thu  queen  of  fieftuty 
Sbiiiin*iik  or  betray'd  tJwl  miptUI  dvly. 

Which  tAe  so  hi^b  his  set 
XIJI.  Wbeiie*or  I  heard  the  ritUiiiff  ooach 
Proelsim  their  leor^dettf *d  apfirDeeht. 

How  would  I  OMte  to  gr^i  Vm! 
Nor  ever  feel  I  wore  a  chain. 
Till,  startinf  ,  I  peroeir'd  with  pain 

I  could  not  flj  to  meet.^em  ! 
Xiy.  The  master  bves  his  sylyan  shades^ 
HerOt  with  the  nine  melodtoos  maidst 

His  choicest  hours  are  spent: 
Tet  ahaO  I  hear  imne  wittling  orj, 
(Such  wittling  from  my  presence  fly !) . 

'  Garrick  will  soon  repent : 

XV.  '  Again  you'll  see  him,  never  ftar ; 
Some  hdf  a  denn  times  a  year 

He  still  will  charm<the  a^e ; 
AcenstomM  long  to  be  admir*d. 
Of  shades  and  streams  he'll  soon  he  tir'd, 
And  langmsh  fiur  the  stage.* 

XVI.  Peace!  To  his  solitude  he  bean 


The  fuD-bknm  flima  ofthii^  yean; 

He  bean  a  nation's  praise ; 
He  hears  Us  Ub'rat,  polkhM  mind, 
His  worth,  bis  wit,  his  sense  refinM 
He  bears  his  weU-eam'd  bays. 

XVII.  When  warm  admirers  drop  a  tear 
Beeanse  this  ton  has  left  his  sphere* 

And  set  before  his  time ; 
I  who  hafe  Alt  and  lov'd  hie  rayo, 
What  they  condemn  will  loudly  praisei 
And  call  the  deed  si^bllmew 

XVIII.  Howwiseloog.pamper*dwttha] 
To  maife  a  Tolontary  pause 

Aad  kr  his  laurels  down ! 
Boldly  repelling  each  strong  claim. 
To  dare  assert  to  Wealth  and  Fame, 

*  Bnough  of  both  I've  known.' 

XIX.  How'wise !  a  abort  retreat  to  sieal. 
The  Tsaity  of  life  to  feel. 

And  from  its  cares  te  fly : 
To  act  one  calm,  domestic  seene. 
Berths  hustle,-  and  the  grave  betwesDt 

Retire,  and  lean  to  die ! 


EPITAPHS. 


ON  THE  REVEREND  MR.  PENROSE, 

lldrty^wo  yean  Viemr  ofSL  Ohtmmy  ChnmotlL 

If  social  mannerst  if  the  gentlest  mtnd. 

If  ie«l  for  God,  and  love  for  human  kind. 

If  an  the  charities  which  life  endear. 

May  claim  afiection,  or  demand  axtear. 

Then  o'er  Penrose's  venerable  u^n 

Domestic  love  may  weep,  and  friendship  mourn. 

The  path  of  doty  still,  ontir'd,  he  trod. 
He  walk'd  in  safety,  for  he  walk'd  with  God ! 
When  past  the  power  of  precept  and  of  pray 'r, 
Tet  still  his  flock  remain'd  the  shepherd's  care ; 
Their  wants  still  kkidly  walohful  to  sttp|ily. 
He  taught  his  best,  last  lesson,  how  to  die ! 

ON  MRS.  BLANFORD. 

MxKE  shade,  iaieiwell !  go  seek  that  quiet  shore 
Where  sin  shall  tbs;  sBid  sorro#  wound  no 

Thy  lowly' wovthcAitauie  tiiat  final  bUse, 
Which  pride  disdains  to  seek,  and  wit  wmj  miss. 
Thai  path  thou'st  fbund  whiish  scieooe  cannot 


But  A.ith  and  goednesa  never  &&  to  reach : 
Then  share  the  joy  the  woideof  life  impart. 
The  Visioi  peomis'd  to  the  pars  t*  JUsf«. 

ON  MRS.  LITTLE, 
hfRedcHff  Okmrvk^  Engbmd. 
O  oouio  this  verse  her  fiur  ezampto  spread. 
And  teach  the  living  while  it  prais'd  the  dead! 
Then,  reader!  should  it  speak  her  hope  divine. 
Not  to  record  her  faith,  but  strengthen  thhde; 
Then  should  her  ev'ry  virtue  stand  confest. 
Till  ev'ry  virtue  kindle  in  thy  breast 
But,  if  thou  slight  the  monitory  strain. 
And  she  has  liv'd,  t6  thee  at  least,  in  vain ; 
Yet  let  her  death,  an  awful  lesson  give. 


The  dying  Christian  speaka  to  all  that  life. 
Enough  mr  her  that  here  her  ashes  rest, 
Till  God's  own  plaudit  shall  her  worth  atteat 

ON  GEI^ERAL  LAWRENCE, 

Memorable  fbr  hia  conqueeu  in  India,  and  for  his  cl^ 
mencj  (o  the  vaaqaistaeil. 

One  JfentimeN^  trmsUdhyavr  Robert  Paft. 
Bonir  to  command,  to  conquer,  and  to  apan. 
As  merey  mild,  yet  terrible  as  war. 
Here  Lawrence  rests  in  death ;  while  Uvfn^ 
&me  [name. 

Prom  Thames  to  Gangee'  wnfta  his  bonou^d 
To  him  this  f¥ail  memorial  FYiendship  rears, 
Whose  noblest  raomiment  'e  a  nation's  teare; 
Whose  deeds  on  fairer  columns  stand  engrav'd^ 
In  provinces  prese^v'd  and  cities  sav'd. 

TO  THK  MBMORT  Of 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  IVES. 

Agtd  Ninety-one^  of  NorthamptOt* 

Her  piooii  and  osefbl  Lifb, 

was  extended  to  an  honourable  old  age, 

and  closed  by  an  exemplary  Death, 

.    Her  Charity  bad  its  source^ 

In  Religion : 

I  Her  love  of  her  neighbour 

was  the  genuine  efl^t 

of  her  bve  of  Gon : 


Her  Reoignation 

i  ihe  FmH  at  hor  Faitk, 

and  she  died  in  Hope 

hecaose  she  had  lived 

A  CanisTUM. 


ON  THE  REVEREND  BIR,  HUN'reR, 

Who  reeeiv'd  a  denve  firom  the  Univeraity  of  Oxfctd> 
Ibr  his  work  sgainet  Lord  Bolingluroke'i  FUlosoplqr. 


IHE  WORKS  OF  HANNAH  MORE. 


Go,  bappy  spirit,  teek  that  bliaiftil  land 
Where  lealoae  Michael  leads  the  grlonotts  band 
Of  those  who  fought  lor  tmth ;  blest  spirit,  go 
And  perfect  all  the  good  began  below : 
Go,  hear  applauding  saints,  delighted,  tell 
How  TanqmshM  Falsehood,  at  thy  bidding  fell ! 
Blest  in  that  heaT*n  whose  paths  thy  ▼irtoe 

sought; 
Blest  in  that  God  whose  cause  thoa  well  hast 

fought; 
O  let  th^  honour'd  shade  Ais  care  approTO, 
Who  this  mcimodal  rears  of  filial  love  i 
A  son,  whose  father,  living,  was  his  pride ; 
A  son  who  mourns  that  such  a  father  died. 

ON  C.  DICEY.  Es<v, 
In  Chyhro^  Churchy  Leice$ter$hire. 
O  71100,  or  friend  or  stranger,  who  shall  tread 
These  solemn  mansions  of  the  silent  dead ! 
Think,  when  this  record  to  inqnirtn|r  eyes. 
No  more  shall  tell  the  spot  where  Dicey  lies; 
When  this  frail  marble,  Pithless  to  its  trust, 
Moiild*ring  itself  resigns  its  moalder*d  dust ; 
When  time  shall  fail,  and  Natare*s  self  decay, 
And  earth,  and  sun,  and  skies  dissolve  away ; 
nu  soul,  this  consummation  shall  survive, 
De^  the  wreck,  and  but  begin  to  live. 
This  truth,  Itmg  slighted,  let  these  ashes  teach. 
Though  odd,  mstruot  you,  and  though  silent 

preach: 
O  pause !  reflect,  repent,  resolve,  amend ! 
Lm  has  no  length,  eternity  no  end ! 

ON  A  YOCJNG  LADY. 
Go,  peaceful  shade !  exchange  for  sin  and  care 
The  glorions  palm  which  pattent  suflfrers  wear ! 
Go,  take  the  meed  victorious  meekness  gains. 
Go,  wear  the  crown  triumphant  faith  obtains. 
Those  silent  graces  which  the  good  conceal. 
The  dar  of  dread  disclosure  shall  reveal ; 
Then  shall  thy  mild,  retiring  virtues  rise, 
And  God,  both  judge  and  witness,  give  the  prixe. 


INSCRIPTION  ON  A  CENOTAPH  IN  A 
GARDEN. 

XaVCmED  TO  a  DBCXASKD  FaiSND. 

Te  lib'ral  soulr  who  rev'rence  Friendship's 

name, 
Who  boast  her  blessings,  and  who  feel  her 


Oh !  if  fW>m  early  youth  one  friend  youVelov'd, 
Whom  warm  affection  chose,  and  taste  approv*d ; 
If  yon  have  known  what  anguish  rends  the 

heart. 
When  such,  so  known,  so  lov'd,  for  ever  part ; 


Approach — ^For  yon  the  moaner  fmn  this 

stone. 
To  sooth  your  sorrows,  and  record  his  own. 

ON  THE  REVEREND  BfR.  LOVE, 
ill  ike  Cathedral,  at  Bfiitol. 
WflBf  worthless  grandeur  fills  th*  embellish  d 
urn. 
No  poignant  grief  attends  the  sable  bier : 
But  when  dvitinguishM  excellence  we  mourn, 

,  Deep  is  the  sorrow,  genuine  u  the  tear. 
Stranger!  should'st  thou  approach  this  awfbt 
shrine. 
The  merits  of  the  honour*d  dead  to  seek. 
The  friend,  the  son,  the  Christian,  the  divine. 
Let  thoee  who  knew  him,  those  who  lov'd 
him  speilk. 
Oh  let  them  in  some  pause  of  anguuh  say. 
What  zeal  ioflam'd,  what  faith  enlarg'd  hi* 
breast! 
How  glad  the  nnfhtter'd  spirit  wing*d  its  way 
F^m  earth  to  heav*n,  from  blessing  to  be 
blest! 

ON  THK  BXVmXlCD 

SIR  JAMES  STONHOUSE,  BART.  M.  D. 
Jn  th€  Chapel  at  the  Hot-WelU,  BrietoL 

Hbev  rest  awhile,  in  happier  climes  to  shine. 

The  orator,  physician,  and  divine: 

*Twas  his,  like  Luke,  the  double  task  to  fill. 

To  heal  the  nat'ral  and  the  moral  ill. 

You,  whose  awaken'd  hearts  his  labours  blesli 

Where  eVry  troth,  by  ev'rv  grace  was  drest ; 

Oh !  let  your  lives  evmoe  that  still  you  feel 

Th*  efTeotive  influence  of  his  fervent  zeal. 

One  spirit  rescued  from  eternal  wo 

Were  nobler  fame  than  marble  can  bestow  ; 

That  lasting  monument  will  mock  decay 

And  stand,  triumphant,  at  the  final  day. 

ON  SARAH  STONHOUSE, 

Second  wife  ef  the  Ret.  Sir  Jamee  Stonhenm^ 
Bait, 

Com  resignation !  wipe  the  human  tear. 
Domestic  anguish  drops  o*er  Virtue's  bier ; 
Bid  selfish  sorrow  hush  the  fond  complaint, 
Nor,  from  the  God  she  lov'd,  detain  the  saint. 
Truth,    meekness,  patience,    hononr'd    shad» 

were  thine ; 
And  holy  hope,  and  charity  divine : 
Though  these  thy  forfeit  being  could  not  save, 
Thy  fiiith  sobdu'd  the  terrors  of  the  grave. 
Oh  !  if  thy  l^ioimg  excellence  could  teach. 
Death  has  a  lofrier  emphasis  of  speech : 
Let  death  thy  strongest  lesson  then  imperii 
I  And  write  prepare  to  die,  on  ev'ry  heart 


THE  FOOLISH  TRAVELLER: 


OR,  4  GOOD  INN  £3  A  BAD  BOMR 


Tnu  was  a  prince  of  high  degree. 
As  gresi  and  good  as  prince  could  be ; 
Much  pow'r    and  wealth  were  in  his  hand. 
With  lands  and  lordships  at  command. 


Om  son,  a  fkv'rite  son,  he  had. 
An  idle  thoughtless  kind  of  lad; 
Whom,  spite  of  all  his  follies  psst 
He  meant  to  make  his  heir  at  last. 


THE  WORKS  OF  HANNAH  MORE. 


Tlie  «Ni  cmpM  to  ibnifn  landi. 

And  broke  hu  gracioua  ■ire's  oomauuide; 

Far,  at  iie  Aneied,  from  hie  si^bl» 

In  each  low  joy  he  took  deJight. 

The  yoQtfa,  deleelinir  peace  «nd  quiet, 

IndoIgM  in  Tice,  expenae,  and  riot; 

Of  each  wild  pleaeore  rashly  tasted. 

Till  health  declined,  and  substaaoe  wiftad 

The  tender  sire,  to  pity  proDCt 

Proinis'd  to  pardon  what  was  done ; 

And,  woold  he  certain  terms  fulfil 

He  should  receive  a  kingdom  stilL 

The  youth  the  pardon  little  minded. 

So  much  his  sottish  siiul  was  blinded ; 

Bat  though  he  moum'd  no  past  transgreanon, 

He  ]ik*d  the  fhture  rich  possession. 

He  lik'd  the  kingdom  when  obtain'd. 

Bat  not  the  terms  on  which  *twas  gain'd ; 

He  hated  pain  and  self^nial. 

Chose  the  reward,  but  shunnM  the  triaL 

He  knew  his  Other's  power  bow  great, 

How  glorious  too  the  promisM  fttate  I 

At  length  resolves  no  more  to  roam 

Bat  straight  to  seek  his  father's  home. 

Hie  sire  bad  sent  a  friend  to  say. 

He  most  be  cautious  on  bis  way ; 

Told  him  what  road  he  must  pursue. 

And  always  keep  his  home  in  view. 

The  thouf  htless  youth  set  out  indeed. 

But  soon  he  slacken'd  in  his  speed ; 

For  €v*ry  tri6e  by  the  way 

Sedoc'd  his  idle  heart  astray. 

By  ev'ry  casual  impulse  sway'd. 

On  er'ry  slight  pretence  he  stay'd ; 

To  each,  to  all,  his  passions  bend. 

He  quite  forgets  his  journey's  end. 

For  er'ry  sport,  for  ev'ry  song. 

He  halted  as  he  pass'd  along ; 

Caught  by  each  idle  sight  he  saw. 

He'd  loiter  e'en  to  pick  a  straw. 

Wbate'er  was  present  seiz'd  his  soul, 

A  feast,  a  show, a  brimming  bowl; 

Contented  with  this  vulgar  lot, 


His  father's  hooee  he  qnite  Ibrgut* 
Those  slight  refnshmenU  by  the  way. 
Which  were  bat  meant  his  strength  to  itojt 
So  sunk  his  soul  in  8k>th  and  sin. 
He  look'd  no  farther  than  his  inn. 
His  father's  friend  would  oil  appear 
And  sound  thejwMtiss  in  his  ear ; 
Ofl  would  he  rouse  him,  *  Sluggard  come ! 
This  is  thy  inn,  and  not  thy  home.' 
Displeas'd  he  answers, '  Come  what  wiU, 
Of  present  bliss  I'U  take  my  fiU; 
In  vain  you  pletd,  in  vain  I  hear, 
Thoae  joys  are  dlsUnt,  these  are  near.* 
Thus  perish'd,  lost  to  worth  and  truth. 
In  sight  of  home  this  hapless  youth ; 
While  beggars,  foreigners,  dod  poor, 
Eqjoy'd  the  father's  boundless  store. 

AmjCATioir. 
My  fable,  reader,  speaks  to  thee. 
In  God  this  bounteous  father  see ; 
And  in  his  thoughtless  offspring  trace. 
The  sinful,  wayward,  human  race. 
The  friend,  the  generous  father  sent- 
To  rouse,  and  to  reclaim  him,  meant 
Thefaitbfiil  minister  you'll -find, 
Who  calls  the  wand'riog,  warns  the  blind. 
Reader,  awake !  this  youth  you  blame. 
Are  not  yen  doing  just  the  same  7 
Mindless  your  comforts  are  but  given 
To  help  yon  on  your  way  to  heav'n. 
The  pleasures  which  beguile  the  road. 
The  flow'rs  with  which  your  path  is  strew'd 
To  these  your  whole  desires  yon  bend 
And  quite  forget  your  journey's  end. 
The  meanest  toys  your  soul  entice, 
A  Aast,  a  song,  a  game  at  dice ; 
Charm'd  with  jour  present  paltry  lot. 
Eternity  is  qmte  forgot 
Then  listen  lo  a  warning  friend. 
Who  bids  you  mind  your  jooroey's  end ; 
A  wand'ring  inlgrim  here,  you  roam  ; 
This  world's  your  tnu,  the  next  your  home. 


THE  IMPOSSIBILITY  CONQUERED: 

OR,  LOVE  mUR  NEIGHBOUR  AS  YOURSELF. 


IN  THE  H4NllXa  OT 

THE  OBJECTOS, 

I.  Each  man  who  lives  the  Scriptuiee  prove. 
Most  as  himself  lus  neighbour  love; 

But  thcmgh  the  precept 's  full  of  beauty, 
*Tis  an  impracticable  duty : 

I'll  prove  how  hard  it  is  to  find 

A  lover  of  this  wond'rous  kind. 

II.  Who  loves  himself  to  great  excess, 
You'll  grant  mutt  love  his  neighbour  less; 
When  self  engrosses  all  the  heart 

How  can  another  have  a  part  7 
Then  if  self-love  most  men  enthral, 
A  neighbour's  share  is  none  at  all. 

III.  Say,  can  the  man  who  hoards  up  pelf 
E'er  love  his  neighbour  as  himself  7 

For  if  he  did,  would  he  not  labour 
To  hoard  a  little  for  his  neighbour  7 
Hen  tell  me,  friend,  can  hoarding  elves 


iUt  WALTKR  EAIXIGH. 

E'er  kive  their  neigbour  as  themselveef 
ly.  The  man  whose  heart  is  bent  on  pUawmn] 
Small  love  will  to  his  neighbour  measure : 
Who  solely  studies  his  own  good. 
Cant  love  another  if  he  would. 
Then  how  can  pleasure-hunting  elvee  * 
E'er  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves ! 
v.  Can  he  whom  sloth  and  loiteriog  please 
E'er  love  his  neighbour  like  his  ease  f 
Othe  who  feels  ambition's  flame 
Loves  he  his  neighbour  like  his/ams? 
Such  lazy,  or  such  soaring  elves 
Cant  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves. 
VI.  He,  whose  gross  appetites  enslave  him. 
Who  spends  or  foasU  the  wealth  God  gave  hiB« 
Full,  pamper'd,  gorg'd  at  ev'ry  meal. 
He  cannot  for  the  empty  feel. 
How  can  such  gmmandixing  elves 
£*sr  lore  their  neighbour  as  themaelyes  T 
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VII.  Then  onee  the  men  who  Inets  Ibr  gM^ 
Since  he  who  it  to  pUtuure  sold ; 

Who  eoera  in  pride,  or  einks  in  eoee, 
His  neighbour  will  net  serfe  or  pleese ; 
Where  shell  we  hepe  the  man  to  find 
To  fill  thifi  grreat  commend  indinM  T 

VIII.  I  dare  not  blame  God's  holy  wordi 
Nor  eensnre  Scripture  ee  abeurd ; 

But  sure  the  rule  *s  of  no  avail 
If  plae'd  so  high  that  all  most  lail ; 
And  *tis  imp999ibte  to  prove 
That  any  oan  his  neighbour  lovOi 

THE  ANSWERER. 

IX.  Yes,  such  there  are  of  heavenly  mould, 
UnwarpM  bj  pleasure,  ease,  or  gold; 


He  who  folfib'the  nobler  part 

Bjr  loving  God  with  all  his  heart. 
He,  only  he,  the  Scriptures  prote. 
Can,  as  himself,  his  meighhour  love. 

X.  Then  join,  lo  make  a  perfect  plan. 
The  love  of  God  to  love  of  man ; 
Your  heart  in  union  both  must  hriny, 
This  is  the  stream,  and  that  the  sprmg ; 

This  done,  no  more  in  vain  you'll  mbouTy 
A  Christian  can*t  hut  love  his  neighbour. 

XI.  If  then  the  rule  *)i  too  hard  to  pfeaee  ye. 
Turn  Christian,  and  youUl  find  it  easy. 

*  Still,  'tis  impossible.*  youMl  cry, 

*  In  vain  shall  feeble  nature  try.* 

"Tie  true;  but  known  Christian  is  a  ereatnn 
Who  does  things  quite  impossible  to  natozv. 


INSCRIPTION 

IN  A  BEAUTIFUL  RETREAT,  CALLED  FAIPY  mUB'f 


AiKY  spirits,  you  who  love 
Cooling  bow'r,  or  shady  grove : 
Streams  that  murmur  as  they  flow. 
Zephyrs  bhind  that  softly  blow  ; 

Babbling  echo,  or  the  tale 
Of  the  love-lorn  nightingale; 
Hither  airy  spirits,  come. 
This  b  your  peouUar  home. 

If  you  love  a  verdant  ^lade. 
If  you  love  a  noon-tide  shade. 
Hither,  sylphs  and  fairiee  fly, 
Unobmrv'd  of  earthly  eye. 

Come,  and  winder  ev'ry  night, 
By  the  moon-beam's  glisnn'rang  light 
Ajid  again  at  early  day 
Brush  the  silver  dews  away. 

Mark  where  first  the  daisies  bfow. 
Where  the  bluest  violets  grow ; 
Where  the  eweeleet  linnet  sin^i, 
Where  the  earliest  cowslip  sprmge; 

Where  the  largest  acorn  lies. 
Precious  in  a  fairy's  eyes; 
Sylphs,  though  unconfia'd  to  place, 
I«ove  to  fill  an  acorn's  space. 

Come,  and  mark  within  what  bush 
Builds  the  blackbird  or  the  thrush ; 
Great  his  joy  who  first  eispies. 
Greater  his  who  spares  the  prize ! 

Came,  and  watch  the  hallow'd  bow'rt 
)  the  insect  from  the  flow'r ; 


Little  offices  like  these, 
Gentle  souls  and  faii  ies  please. 

Mortals !  form'd  of  grosser  clay,^ 
From  our  haunts  keep  far  away ; 
Or,  if  you  should  dare  appear, 
See  that  you  fVi  n  rice  are  clear. 

Folly's  niixiiun,  Fashion's  fool. 
Mad  Ambition's  restless  tool ! 
Slave  of  passion,  slave  of  pow'r, 
Fly,  ^.\\  nf\  this  tranquil  bow'r  * 

Son  of  Av'rice,  soul  of  fhist, 
Wretch !  of  Hea^n  abhorred  the 
Learn  to  pity  others'  wants. 
Or  avoi''  tliose  hallow'd  haunts. 

Eye  iincGiiscioni  of  a  tear, 
When  Affliotions  train  appear ; 
Heart  that  never  heav'd  a  sigh. 
For  another,  come  not  nigh. 

BuU  ye  darling  sons  of  Heav*a, 
Giving  freely  what  was  giv'n ; 
You,  whose  lib'ral  hand  dispense 
The  blessings  of  benevolence : 

Yon,  who  wipe  the  tearful  eye, 
Yoii,  who  stop  the  rising  sigh ; 
•You,  whose  souls  have  understood 
The'  luxury  of  doing  good — 

Come,  ye  happy  virtuous  few, 
Open  is  my  bow'r  to  you ; 
Yon,  these  mossy  banks  may  press » 
You,  each  guardian  fay  shall  bieea. 


THE  BAD  BARGAIN: 

OR,  J«B  WORLD  SET  UP  TO  SALE. 


Thk  Devil,  lis  the  Scriptures  show, 
Tempts  sinful  mortals  high  and  low ; 
And  acting  well  his  various  part, 
Suits  every  bribe  to  every  heart: 
See  where  the  prince  of  darkness  slanda 
With  halts  for  souls  in  both  his  hands. 
To  one  he  offers  empires  whole,    ' 
And  gives  a  sceptre  for  a  soul ; 
To  one,  he  freely  gives  in  barter, 
A  peerage,  or  a  star  and  garter ; 
To  eae  be  pays  polits  attention, 


And  begs  him  just  to  tako  a  i 

Some  are  so  fir'd  with  love  of  fame. 

He  bribes  them  by  an  empty  name ; 

For  fame  they  toil,  they  preach,  they  wrila^ 

Give  alms,  build  hospitals  or  fight ; 

For  human  praise  renounce  salvation^ 

And  sell  their  souls  for  reputation. 

But  the  great  gif\,  the  mighty  bribe, 

Which  Satan  pours  amid  the  tribe. 

Which  millions  seife  with  eager  1 

And  all  desire  at  leaat  to  taste, 
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1»    plodtog  reader  !-^wlwt  d^ tiuBk? 

Alu  I — tb  money — iiK»iiey-T«iiiiik ! 

Rcmnd  the  wide  werid  the  temfiler  fliee, 

Praeentf  to  view  the  ^liUering  pnxe; 

See  how  he  hutes  ftmn  there  to  ehoie, 

And  how  the  nalioiie  all  adere : 

Soob  Bock  hy  theueaade  to  be  aold, 

Sniit  with  the  fond  deeire  of  grold. 

See^  at  Ton  needy  tradeaman'e  ahom 

The  nnifersal  tempter  atop ; 

*Wottld*at  thoQ,*  he  eries,  'ineieaae  thy  trea. 

•area, 
Xhe  li^tor  weights  and  icantier  meaanres, 
Thua  then  ahaU  thrive :'  the  trader'a  wMng, 
And  sella  hia  soul  to  grot  a  ahilling. 
Next  Satan  to  a  ftrmer  hiea, 
*  I  Bcora  to  cheat,'  the  farmer  criea : 
Tet  atiU  hia  heart  on  weakh  ia  bent, 
And  Bo  the  Devil  b  content ; 
Now  markets  riae,  and  riches  roU« 
And  Satan  qaite  seoares  his  soul. 
Mark  next  yon  eheerfnl  yonth  so  jeUy. 
So  ibnd  of  laughter  and  of  folly ; 
He  hates  a  stingy  griping  fellow, 
Bot  gets  each  day  a  little  mellow ; 
To  Satan  too  he  sella  hb  aoul 
In  barter  for  a  flowing  howl. 
Bat  mark  again  yon  lass  u  spinning, 
See  how  the  tempter  ia  beginning : 


Some  beau  preaents  «lopJuMiMQet 
She  grants  her  virtue  aa  the  psiee ; 
A  elate  to  vanity*a  controal. 
She,  for  a  libaod,  eeUa  her  aoor! 
Thna Satan  triea  each  diCbrent  atate: 
With  mighty  bribea  he  tempts  the  groit; 
The  poor,  with  eqaal  foroe  he  i^ea. 
Bat  wiM  them  with  a  hambbr  price : 
Has  gentler  arte  for  young  beginnerf, 
eider  i ' 


And  fooler  aina  for  < 
Oft  too  he  cheats  oor  mortal  eyes, 
For  Satan  father  b  of  liea ; 
A  thovaand  swindling  tricks  he  {^ays-na* 
And  proaHses,  but  never  pays  as ; 
Thus  we  poor  fbob  are  strangely  caught* 
And  find  weVe.  sold  our  souls  for  nought. 
Nay,  oft,  with  quite'  a  juggler's  art, 
He  bids  the  profTer'd  gift  depart ; 
Sets  some  gay  joy  before  oar  face. 
Then  claps  a  trouble  in  its  place ; 
Turna  up  some  loss  for  prei»iB*d  gain» 
And  conjures  pleasure  into  pain. 
Be  wise  then,  oh  !  ye  worldly  tribe, 
Nor  sell  your  conscience  for  a  bribe ; 
When  Satan  tempts  you  to  begin. 
Resist  him,  and  refuse  to  sin  : 
Bad  is  the  bargain  on  the  whole. 
To  gain  the  world  and  loee  the  soul .' 


BALLADS. 


ROBERT  AND  RIOHARD. 

Oa,  THE  QH08T  OF  POOR  MOLLT, 

Wbo  was  diewned  ia  Bieterd's  MaU-pead. 
Tune^*  CoUin's  Molherry  Tree.* 

Qdotb  Richard  to  Bob,  *Ijet  things  go  aa  they 

will, 
Of  pleasure  and  fiin  I  will  atill  have  my  fill ; 
Im  fit^o  and  mirth  I  see  nothing  amiss. 
And  though  I  get  tipsy,  tohat  harm  is  in  tki$  7 
For  e'en  Bolomoo  says,  and  I  vow  he  says  trathi 
Rejoice,  O  young  mao^  ia  the  days  of  thy 

yoath.' 
Vm  glad,'  answered  Bob,  *  you're  of  Solomon's 
creed,  [proeeed ; 

Bat  I  beg,  if  you  qaote  him,  you'll  please  to 
'  For  Gob  (aa  the  wise  man  continues  to  sing) 
Thy  aool  into  judgment  for  all  this  will  bring. 
Thoa  a  man  may  get  pking'd  in  a  woful  abyss, 
By  ehooeiog  to  say,  Pnywkat  harm  b  in  this  7* 
Come,  come,'  says  gay  Richard, '  don't  grodge 

me  a  cap, 

Fm  reaolv'dk  while  I'm  able,.  I'll  still  keep  it  up ; 
Let  old  gray-beard'a  deny  tlwt  in  frolic  there's 


I'D  game,  lore,  and  drink — and  what  harm  is  in 

tki$r 
Saya  Robert,  ^  I  grant  if  you  live  for  to-day, 
Toa  may  game,  love,  and  drink,  and  may  fMic 

away; 
But  then,  my  dear  Dick,  I  again  roust  contend. 
That  the  Wise  Man  has  bid  w^^Rsmemher  the 

tndr 
Saya  Richard,  *  When  sickness  or  peevish  old 


Shall  advance  to  dismiss  me  from  life's  merry 

stage; 
Repentance  just  ^ben,  boy,  may  not  be  amiss. 
But  while  young  I'll  be  jolly,  toAot  harm  is  tti 

thisV 
They  parted;  and  Richard  his  pastimes  began, 
'Twas  Richard  the  jovial,  the  soul  of  all  fun  ; 
Each  dancing  bout,  drinking  bout,  Dick  would 

attend 
And  he  sung  and  he  swore,  nsr  once  ikmkgkt  nf 

the  end. 
Young  Mollv  he  eoorted,  the  pride  of  the  plain. 
He  promis'd  ner  marriage,  bat  promia'd  in  vain ; 
She  trusted  his  tows,  but  she  soon  was  undone. 
And  when  she  lamented,  he  thought  it  good  fun. 
Thus  scorned  by  her  Richard,  sad  Auilly  ran 

wild. 
And  roam'd  thningh  the  woods  with  her  desti- 
tute child ; 
'Till  Molly  and  Mdly'a  poor  baby  were  found. 
One  evening,  in  Richard's  own  mill-pond  both 

drown'd. 
Then  his  conscience  grew  troubled  by  night 

and  by  day, 
But  its  clamour  he  drownM  in  moie  drink  and 

more  play ; 
Still  Robert  exhorted,  and  lil^e  a  true  friend 
He  warn'd  him  and  pray*d  him  to  think  on  the 

end! 
Now  dbturb'd  in  his  dreams,  poor  Mdly  each 

night 
With  her  babe  stood  before  him,  how  sad  was 

the  sight! 
O  how  ghasUy  ahe  look'd  aa  she  bade  him  at- 
tend. 
And  so awfolly  told  him,  ^Bamsmher  the  end* 
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She  talk*d  of  the  woes  and  anqiieDchable  fire 
W^ich  iwait  the  lieentioui,  the  drunkard,  and 

liar :  [beware, 

How  he  roin'd  more  maidensi  ahe  bade  him 

'  Then  ahe  wept,  and  ahe  groan'd,  and  she  va- 

nishM  in  air. 
!fow  beggaPd  bj  gaming,  distemper*d  by  drink, 
Death  slar'd  in  his  &oe,  yet  he  darM  not  to 

think; 
Desparing  ofmere^,  despising  all  tmth. 
He  dy'd  of  old  age  in  the  prime  of  his  yooth. 
On  his  tomb-stone,  good  Robert,  these  ^erSes 

engrav'd,  [and  be  saved : 

Which  he  hopM  some  gay  fbllow  might  read 

TBI  KTITAPH* 

Hbrk  lies  a  poor  youth,  who  oall*d  drinking  bis 
bliss.  [ihii? 

And  was  ruinM  by  saying,  loAaf  harm  ia  in 
Let  each  passer  by  to  his  error  attend. 
And  learn  of  poor  Dick  to  remember  the  end . 

THE  CARPENTER: 
Or,  the  Danger  of  Evil  Company, 

Thkrk  was  a  young  west  countryman, 

A  carpenter  by  trade, 
A  skilful  wheel  right  too  was  he. 

And  few  such  wagons  made. 
No  man  a  tighter  barn  could  build, 

Throughout  his  native  town ; 
Through  many  a  village  round  was  he 

The  best  of  workmen  known. 
His  father  left  him  what  he  had. 

In  sooth  it  was  enoagh. 
His  shining  pewter,  pots  of  brass. 

And  all  his  household  stofEl 
A  little  cottage  too  he  had. 

For  ease  and  comfort  plaonM ; 
And  that  he  might  not  lack  for  anght, 

An  acre  of  good  land. 
A  pleasant  orchard  too  there,  was 

Before  his  cottage  door ; 
Of  cider  and  of  com  likewise, 

He  had  a  little  store. 
Active  and  healthy,  stout  and  young 

No  business  wanted  be ; 
Now  tell  me,  reader,  if  you  can ; 

What  man  more  blest  could  be  ? 
To  make  his  comfort  quite  complete; 

He  had  a  faithful  wife  ; 
Frugal,  and  neat,  and  good  was  she, 

The  blessing  of  his  life. 
Where  is  the  lord,  or  where  the  squire, 

Had  greater  cause  to  praise 
The  g-jodness  of  that  bounteous  hand 

Which  bleat  his  prosp*rous  days  7 
Each  night  when  he  returned  from  work, 

His  wife  so  meek  and  mild. 
His  little  supper  gladly  dress'd. 

While  he  caressM  his  child, 
One  blooming  babe  was  all  he  had. 

His  only  darling  dear. 
The  object  of  their  equal  love, 

The  solace  of  their  care. 
O  what  could  ruin  such  a  life. 

And  spoil  so  fair  a  bt  7 
O  what  could  change  so  kind  a  heart. 

And  ev*ry  virtue  blot  7 
W'th  grief  the  cause  I  must  relate, 


The  dismal  i 
*Twas  EVIL  COMPANY  and  Dams, . 

The  souroe  of  ev'ry  ilL 
A  cooper  came  to  live  hard  by. 
Who  did  his  fkncy  please ; 
An  idle  rambling  man  was  he. 

Who  ofl  had  cross*d  the  seas. 
This  man  could  tell  a  merry  tale. 

And  sine  &  merry  song ; 
And  those  who  heard  iiim  sing  or  taUC| 

Ne'er  thought  the  evening  long. 
But  vain  and  vicious  was  the  song. 

And  wieked  was  the  tale  ; 
And  evVy  pause  he  always  filled. 

With  cider,  gin,  or  ale. 
Our  carpenter  delighted  much- 

To  hear  the  cooper  talk ; 
And  with  him  to  the  alehouse  ofl. 

Would  take  his  evening  walk* 
At  first  he  did  not  care  tc  drink. 

But  only  likM  the  fun  ; 
But  soon  he  from  the  cooper  learnt, 

The  same  sad  course  to  run,. 
He  said  the  cooper's  company 

Was  all  for  which  he  car'd. 
But  soon  he  drank  as  much  as  he. 
To  swear  like  him  soon  dar'd. 
His  hammer  now  neglected  lay. 

For  work  he  little  car'd; 
Half  finish'd  wheels  and  broken  tools. 

Were  strew'd  about  his  yard. 
To  get  him  to  attend  his  work, 

No  prayers  could  now  prevail. 
His  hatchet  and  his  plane  forgot, 

He  never  dsove  a  nail. 
His  cheerful  ev'nings  now  no  more 
With  peace  and  plenty  smil'd ; 
No  more  he  sought  his  pleaiing  wifb, 

Nor  hugg'd  his  smiling  child. 
For  nolshis  drunken  nights  alone, 

Were  with  the  cooper  past. 
His  days  were  at  the  Angel  spent, 

And  still  he  sUy'd  the  last 
No  handsome  Sunday  suit  was  left. 

Nor  decent  Holland  shirt : 
No  nose-gay  mark'd  the  sabbath-monj; 

But  ail  was  rags  and  dirt. 
No  more  his  church  he  did  frequent, 

A  symptom  ever  sad : 
Where  once  the  Sunday  is  mispent, 

The  week  days  must  be  bad. 
The  cottage  mortgaged  for  its  worth ; 

The  nv*rite  orchard  sold ; 
He  soon  began  to  feel  the  efiects 

Of  hunger  and  of  cold. 
The  pewter  dishes  one  by  one 

Were  pawn'd,  till  none  were  left]; 
A  wifb  and  babe  at  home  remained 

Of  ev'ry  help  bereft. 
By  chance  he  call'd  at  home  one  night. 

And  in  a  sorley  mood. 
He  bade  his  weeping  wifo  to  get 

Immediately  some  food. 
His  empty  cupboard  well  he  knew 
Must  needs  be  bare  of  bread ; 
No  rasher  on  the  rack  he  saw, 

Whence  could  he  then  be  fbd  ! 
His  wifo*  a  piteous  sigh  did  heavci 

*  See  BarqaiB*s  Oardeaer. 
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And  tbaa  befbre  him  ]«id, 
A.  basket  ootbfM  with  a  cbtb. 
But  Bot  a  word  ^he  aaid. 
^I*h«ii  to  her  husband  ^ave  a  knifb, 

With  many  a  ailent  tsar. 
In  haste  he  tore  the  cover  off,  - 

And  saw  his  child  lie  there. 
*Tbere  yeethy  babe/  the  mother  said, 

*  Oppressed  with  famine  sore  * 
O  kill  lis  both — ^*twero  kinder  &r 

We  could  not  safier  more. 
The  carpenter  struck  to  the  heart. 

Fell  on  his  knees  straightway. 
Hie  wniBg  his  hand%— coo&s'd  his  sinS| 

And  did  both  weep  and  pray. 
fVom  that  same  hour  the  cooper  more 

He  oe^w  would  behold ; 
Nor  would  he  to  the  ale  house  go; 

Had  it  been  paT*d  with  gouL 
Hie  wife  forgave  him  all  the  pest ; 

And  soothM  his  sorrowing  mind. 
And  much  he  griev'd  that  e*er  he  wrong'd 

The  worthiest  of  her  kind. 
Bf  lab*ring  hard,  and  working  late. 

By  industry  and  pains. 
Hie  cottage  was  at  length  redeem'd. 

And  sav'd  were  all  his  gains. 
file  Sundays  now  at  church  were  spent, 

His  home  vras  his  delight; 
The  ftibwing  verse  himnlf  he  made, 

And  read  it  ev'ry  night 

Tie  drunkard  murdert  ehUd  and  vrifo. 

Nor  matterB  it  a  pin, 
WhMer  he  Uab§  them  vritk  his  M/s, 

Or  9tarfM9  thtoLwUh  kia  gin. 


THE  RIOT; 

egt,  RAUr  A  Lt>AV  IS  BVTTR  IMAM  WOWttMA^k 

h^  *  DiahfU9  betwetn  Jack  JtmM4md  T^m  BkL 

To  the  tune  of*  A  colder  there  w^* 

Wnttcn  in  mnet^-Jiwi^  a  year  of  seemfy  and 
Alatm* 


K)on  aeighboBTS,  bo  longer  be  patient  and  quiet, 
<Gome  let  us  go  kick  up  a  bit  of  a  riot ; 
I'm  hungry,  my  lads,  but  I  've  little  to  eat. 
So  u^e  'tt  pull  down  the  mills,  and  we  'U  seias  aQ 

the  meat: 
I  *D  give  you  good  sport,  boys,  as  ever  yon  saw, 
€o  «  fig  &r  tlw  justice,  a  fig  for  the  law. 

J/9rry  Down, 
Then  his  pitchfork  Tom  seized — ^hdd  a  moment, 

says  Jack, 
1 11  show  thdffthy  blunder,  brave  boy,  in  a  crack. 
And  if  I  don't  prove  we  had  better  be  still, 
J 11  assist  thee  straightw«y  to  pull  down  m*Ty 

mill; 
I  '11  show  thee  how  passion  thy  reason  doth  cheat. 
Or  I  '11  Join  thee  in  plunder  (ot  bread  and  for 

meat  Derry  Down, 

What  a  whimsey  to  think  thus  our  bellies  to  fill. 
For  we  slop  all  the  grindiflg  by  breaking  the 

mill! 
What  a  whimsey  to  think  we  shall  get  sMire  lo 

eat. 
By  abusiug  the  boteher  who  gets  ui  the  meat ! 


What  a  whimsey  to  think  we  shall  mend  oat 

spare  diet, 
By  breeding  disturbance,  by  murder  and  riot  f 

Derry  Dowm 
Because  I  am  dry,  twould  be  fix>lish,  I  think. 
To  pull  oat  my  tap  and  to  spill  all  my  drink ; 
Because  I  am  hungry,  and  want  to  be  fbd. 
That  is  sure  no  wise  reason  for  wasting  my 

bread; 
And  JQst  such  wise  reasons  for  minding  their 

diet. 
Are  us'd  by  those  blockheads  who  rush  into  riot 

Deny  Down, 
I  would  not  take  comfort  from  others*  dislressesj 
Bot  still  I  would  mart  how  God  our  land  blessesj 
For  though  in  old  England  the  times  are  but  sad,' 
Abroad  lam  told  they  are  ten  times  as  bad ; 
In  the  land  of  the  Pope  there  is  scarce  any  grain. 
And  'tis  wors^  still,  they  say,  both  in  Holland 

and  Spain.  Derry  Down, 

Let  us  look  to  the  harvest  our  wants- to  beguile. 
See  the  lands  with  rich  crops  how  they  ev'ry 

where  smile ! 
Meantime  to  assist  us,  by  each  western  breeze ! 
Some  com  is  brought  daily  across  the  salt  seas ! 
Of  tea  we'll  drink  little,  of  gin  none  at  all. 
And  we  '11  patiently  wait,  and  the  prices  will 

ialL  Deny  Down, 

But  if  we  're  not  qaiet,  then  let  us  not  wonder. 
If  things  grow  much  worse  by  our  riot  and 

plunder ; 
And  let  us  remember,  whenever  we  meet. 
The  more  ale  we  drink,  boys,  the  leas  we  shall 

eat. 
On  those  days  spent  in  riol  no  bread  you  brought 

home. 
Had  you  spent  them  in  labour  yon  must  have 

had  ootne.  Dtvry  Down, 

A  dinner  of  herbs,  Bays  the  wise  ijian,  with  quiet. 
Is  better  than  beef  amid  discord  and  riot 
If  the  thing  could  be  help'd  I'm  a  foe  to  all  strxfo, 
And  I  pray  for  a  peace  eT*ry  night  of  my  lift ; 
But  in  matters  of  state  not  an  inch  will  I  budge. 
Because  I  conceive  Itu  no  very  good  jod^. 

Derry  Down, 
But  though  poor,  I  can  work,  my  brave  boy  with 

the  best. 
Let  the  king  and  the  parliament  manage  the 

rest; 
I  lament  both  the  war  and  the  taxes  together. 
Though  I  verily  think  they  don't  alter  the 

weather. 
The  king,  as  I  take  it,  with  very  good  reason. 
May  prevent  a  bad  law,  but  can°t  help  a  bad 

season.  Derry  Down, 

The  parliament  men,  although  great  is  their 

power, 
Tet  they  cannot  contrive  us  a  bit  of  a  shower 
And  I  never  yet  heard  though  our  rulers  afe 

wise, 
That  they  know  very  well  how  to  manage  the 

skies; 
For  the  best  of  them  all,  as  they  found  to  their 

cost. 
Were  not  able  to  hinder  last  winter's  hard  frost 

Derry  Down, 
Besides,  I  must  share  in  the  wants  of  the  timns, 
Because  I  have  had  my  fall  share  in  its  crimes ; 
And  I  'm  apt  to  believe  th»  distress  which  is  seal, 
Is  to  punish  and  cure  us  of .  *1  discontent 
D 
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Bot  hurest  is  ooraiDjp — ^potatoes  are  oome  ! 
Oar  pitwpect  clean  up;  ye  complainen  be 

dninb !  Derry  Down. 

And  thougrh  I  Ve  no  money,  and  tboo^b  I  *ve  no 

lands, 
I  *ve  a  bead  on  my  sboulden,  and  a  pair  of  good 


80 1  '11  work  tbe  whole  day,  and  on  Sundays  I  *II 

seek 
At  church  how  to  bear  all  tlie.  wants  of  the  week. 
The  gentlefolks  too  will  afford  us  supplies ; 
They'll  subscribe— and  they'll  give  up  their 

puddings  and  pies.  Deny  Down, 

Then  before  I  *oi  induc'd  to  take  part  in  a  riot, 
.1  '11  ask  this  short  question — what  shall  I  get 

by  it? 
So  I  *il  e'en  ^ait  a  little  till  cheaper  the  bread. 
For  a  mittimus  hangs  o'er  each  rioter's  head : 
And  when  of  two  evils  I  'm  ask'd  which  is  best, 
'  I  *d  rather  be  hungry  than  hang'd,  I  protest 

Derry  Down, 
Quoth  Tom,  thou  art  ri^ht.  If  I  rise  I'm  a  Turk  : 
«So  he  threw  down  his  pitchfork,  and  went  to  his 

work. 

PATIENT  JOE:    ' 

OR,  THE  NEW  CASTLE  COLLIER. 

Hays  you  heard  of  a  collier  of  honest  renown. 
Who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Newcastle  town  7 
His  name  it  was  Joseph — you  better  may  know 
If  I  tell  you  he  always  was  call'd  patient  Joe. 
Whatever  betided  he  thought  it  was  right. 
And  Providence  still  he  kept  ever  in  sight ; 
To  those  who  love  God,  let  things  turn  as  they 

would. 
He  was  certain  that  all  work'd  together  for  good. 
He  prais'd  his  Creator  whatever  befel ; 
How  thankful  was  Joseph  when  matters  went 

weU! 
How  sincere  were  his  carols  of  praise  for  ^ood 

health. 
And  how  grateful  for  any  increase  in  his  wealth ! 
In  trouble  he  bow'd  him  to  God's  holy  will ; 
How  contented  was  Joseph  when  matters  went 

iU! 
When  rich  and  when  poor  he  alike  understood, 
That  all  things  together  were  working  for  good. 
If  the  land  was  afflicted  with  war  he  declar'd, 
"Twas  a  needful  correction  for  sins  which  he 

shar'd. 
And  when  merciful  Heaven  bade  slaughter  to 


How  thankful  was  Joe  for  the  blessing  of  peace  ! 
When  taxes  ran  high,  and  provisions  were  dear. 
Still  Joseph  declar'd  he  had  nothing  to  fear ; 
It  was  bot  a  trial  he  well  understood, 
From  Him  who  made  all  work  together  for  good. 
Though  his  wile  was  but  sickly  his  gettings  but 

small, 
Yet  a  mind  so  sabmissive  prepar'd  him  for  all ; 
He  liv'd  on  his  gains  were  they  greater  or  less. 
And  the  giver  he  ceas'd  not  each  moment  to 

bless*  [joy. 

When  another  child  came  he  received  him  with 
And  Providence  bless'd  who  had  sent  him  the 

boy; 
But  when  the  child  died— said  poor  Joe  I  'm  con. 

tent. 
For  God  had  a  right  to  recall  what  he  lent 


It  was  Joseph's  ill  fortune  to  work  in  a  pit 
With  some  who  believ'd  that  pro&no 

wit; 
When  disasters  bofbl  him  much  pleasure  thej 

show'd. 
And  laogh'd  and  said—Joseph,  will  this  work 

for  good? 
Bat  ever  when  these  would  profanely  advance 
That  thiM  happen'd  by  lock,  and  that  happen'd 

by  chance ; 
Still  Joseph  insisted  no  chance  could  be  found* 
Not  a  sparrow  by  accident  falls  to  the  ground. 
Among  his  companions  who  work'd  in  the  pit. 
And  made  him  the  butt  of  their  profligate  wit. 
Was  idle  Tim  Jenkins,  who  drank  and  who 

gam'd. 
Who  mock'd  at  his  Bible,  and  was  not  asham'd* 
One  day  at  the  pit  his  old  comrades  he  found. 
And  they  chatted,  preparing  to  go  under  ground, 
Tim  Jenkins,  as  usual,  was  turning  to  jest, 
Joe's  notion — that  all  thirtge  which  happened 

were  best. 
As  Joe  on  the  ground  had  unthinkingly  laid 
His  provision  for  dinner,  of  bacon  and  bread, 
A  dog  on  the  watch,  seizM  the  bread  and  th» 

meat. 
And  off  with  his  pr^y  ran  with  foot-steps  so  fleet. 
Now  to  see  the  delight  that  Tim  Jenkins  ex- 

pressM ! 

*  Is  the  loss  of  thy  dinner  too,  Joe  for  the  best  7* 

*  No  doubt  on't,'  said  Joe ;  *  but  as  I  must  eat, 
'Tis  my  duty  to  try  to  recover  my  meat' 

So  sayin^r,  he  foHow'd  the  dog  a  long  round. 
While  Tim,  laughing  and  swearing;  went  down 

under  ground.  [lost. 

Poor  Joe  soon  retum'd,  though  his  bacon  was 
For  the  dog  a  good  dinner  had  made  at  his  cost. 
When  Joseph  came  back  be  expected  a  sneer, 
But  the  face  of  each  collier  spoke  horror  and 

fear ;  [said^ 

What  a  narrow  escape  hast  thou  had,  they  all 
The  pit 's  fall'n  in,  and  Tim  Jenkins  is  dead  ! 
How  sincere  was  the  gratitude  Joseph  express'd  t 
How  warm  the  compassion  which  glow'd  in  his 

breast! 
ThuM  events  great  and  small,  if  aright  under. 

stood. 
Will  be  found  to  be  working  together  for  good. 

*  When  my  meat,'  Joseph  cry'd  *  was  just  now 

stol'n  away. 
And  I  had  no  prospect  of  eating  to-day. 

How  could  it  appear  to  a  short-sighted  sinner. 
That  my  life  would  be  sav'd  by  the  loss  of  mv 

dinner.' 

THE  GINSHOP: 
oa  A  ncKr  into  pxisok. 

Look  through  the  land  from  north  to  south* 

And  look  from  east  to  west, 
And  see  what  is  to  Englishmen 

Of  life  the  deadliest  pest. 
It  is  not  want,  though  that  is  bad, 

Nor  war,  though  that  is  worse 
But  Britons  brave  endure,  alas ! 

A  self-inflicted  curse. 
60  where  you  will,  throughout  the  realm. 

You'll  find  the  reigning  sin, 
In  cities,  villages,  and  towns, 

— The  monster^s  name  is  Gin. 
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prinoo 
To  ma 


of  darknera  never  mit 

n  a  deadlier  Ibe, 

ifl  Legion,*  it  may  mj^ 


Hie  soiirce  of  many  a  wo. 
Nor  does  the  fiend  alone  depriTO 

The  labourer  of  his  wealth : 
That  i«  not  all,  it  murders  too 

His  honest  name  and  health. 
We  say  the  times  are  grievous  hard. 

And  hard  they  are,  'tis  true ; 
But,  drankards,  to  your  wives  and  Inbee, 

They're  harder  made  by  you. 
The  drunkard's  tax  is  self.impos'd. 

Like  every  other  sin ; 
The  taxes  altogether  lay 

J^o  weight  Bo^reat  as  Gin. 
The  state  oompels  no 'man  to  drink. 

Compels  no  man  to  game, 
*ris  Gin  and  Gambling  sink  him  down 

To  rags,  and  want,  and  shame. 
The  kindest  husband,  changed  by  Ghi, 

Is  for  a  tyrant  known ;     ' 
The  tendorest  heart  that  nature  made. 

Becomes  a  heart  of  stone. 
In  many  a  house  the  harmless  babes 

Are  poorly  cloth'd  and  fed. 
Because  the  craving  Gin-shop  takes 

The  children's  daily  "bread. 
Come,  neighbour,  take  a  walk  with  me,. 

Through  many  a^  London  street. 
And  see  the  cause  of  penury 

hi  hundreds  we  shall  meet* 
We  shall  not  need  to  travel  fkr — 

Behold  that  great  man's  door ; 
He  well  discerns  yon  idle  crew 

From  the  deserving  poor. 
He  will  relieve  with  liberal  faand« 

The  child  of  honest  thrift ; 
But  where  long  scores  of  Gin-shops  stand 

He  will  withhold  his  rift 
Behold  that  shiv'ring  female  there, 

Who  ptie9  her  woful  trade ! 
'Tb  ten  to  one  you'll  find  that  Gin 

That  hopeless  wretch  has  made. 
.Look  down  those  steps,  and  view  below 

Ton  cellar  under  ground. 
There  ev'ry  want  and  e?'ry  wo 

And  ev'ry  sin  is -found. 
Hioee  little  wretches  trembling  there, 

With  hunger  and  with  cold. 
Were  by  their  parents'  love  of  Gin, 

To  sin  and  misery  sold. 
Blest  be  those  friends*  to  human  kind 

Who  take  these  wretches  up. 
E'er  they  have  drunk  the  bitter  dregs 

^  The  naiantltfopic  Society. 


Of  their  sad  parents'  cup. 
Look  throuffh  that  prison's  iron  ban^ 

Look  tnrongh  that  dismal  grate. 
And  learn  what  dire  misibrtune  brong^ 

So  terrible  a  fate. 
The  debtor  and  the  felon  too. 

Though  diffisring  much  in  sin, 
Tooofiyou'U  find  were  thither  brought 

By  all-destroying  Gin. 
Yet  mav'n  fbrbid  I  should  confound 

Calamity  with  guilt ! 
Or  name  the  debtor's  lesser  fault 

With  blood  of  brother  spilt 
To  prison  dire  misfortune  oft 

The  guiltless  debtor  brings  \. 
Yet  ofl'ner  far  it  will  be  found 

F^om  Gin  the  niisery  springs;. 
See  the  pale  manufacturer  there. 

How  lank  and  lean  he  lies ! 
How  haggard  is  his  sickly  cheek ! 

How  dim  his  hollow  eyes ! 
He  plied  the  loom  with  good  sucoessii 

His  wages  still  were  high, 
Twice  what  the  village  lab'rer  gains. 

His  toaster  did  supply. 
No  book-debts  kept  him  firom  his  cash» 

All  paid  as  soon  as  due 
His  wages  on  the  Saturday 

To  hXi  be  never  knew. 
How  amply  had  his  gains  sufiic'd 

On  wife  and  children  spent ! 
But  all  must  for  his  pleasures  go. 

All  to  the  Gin-shop  went. 
See  that  apprentice,  young  in  years:, 

But  hackney'd  long  in  sin. 
What  made  him  rob  his  master's  tillt 

Alas !  'twas  love  of  Gin. 
That  serving  m^^I  knew  him  onoe» 

So  jaunty,  spruce,  and  smart ! 
Why  did  he  steal,  then  pawn  the  plate  T 

'Twaa  Gin  ensnar'd  his  heart 
But  har^..'  what  dismal  sound  was  thatT 

•Tis  Saint  Sepulchre's  bell ! 
It  tolls,  alas,  for  human  guilt. 

Some  malefactor's  luiell. 
O !  woful  sound !  O !  what  could  cause 

Such  punishment  and  sin  7 
Hark !  hear  his  words,  he  owns  the 

Bad  Company  and  Gin. 
And  when  the  future  lot  is  fix'd 

Of  darkness,  fire,  and  chains. 
How  can  the  drunkard  hope  to  'scape 

Those  everlasting  pains ! 
For  if  the  murd'rer  's  doom'd  to  wo,^ 

As  HoIy.YVrit  declares. 
The  drunkanl  with  self.mttrdiererB,^ 

That  dreadfbt  portion  shares* 


TALES- 


THE  TWO  GARDENERS. 

Two  gardeners  once  beneath  un  oak. 
Lay  down  to  root,  when  Jack  thus  spoko : 
*  Yon  must  confess  dear  Will  that  Nature 
Is  but  a  blundering  kind  of  creature ; 
And  I— nay,  why  that  look  of  terror  7 
Coakl  teach  her  now  to  mend  her  error.' 


<  Your  talk,'  quoth  Will,   is  bold  and  odd;. 
What  you  call  Nature,  I  call  God.' 
*  Well,  call  him  by  what  name  yon  wiH,, 
Quoth  Jack,  *  he  manages  but  ill ; 
Nay,  from  the  very  tree  we  're  under,-. 
I'll  prove  that  Providence  can  blonder^* ' 
Quoth  Will,  *  Through  thick  and  thin  yoa^ 
1  shudder  Jack,  at  words  so  rash  * 
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I  trtnt  to  what  the  Scriptures  tell, 
Mi$  bmth  done  alway»  all  tdings  well* 
Qaoth  Jack.,  *  Vm  lately  ^rrown  a  wU, 
And  thia^  all  |^ood  a  huiky  hit* 
To  Prove  that  Providence  can  «rr. 
Net  words  but  facts  the  truth  aver. 
To  this  vast  oak  lifl  up  thine  ejEes, 
Then  view  that  acorn^e  paltry  size; 
How  foolish  on  a  tree  so  tail,   , 
To  place  that  tiny  cup  and  halt 
Now  look  again,  yon  pompion*  see, 
[t  weighs  two  pounds  at  least,  nay  three ; 
Yet  this  large  fruit,  where  is  it  found  ? 
Why,  meanly  trailinir  on  the  ground* 
Had  Providence  ask*d  m^  advice, 
I  would  have  changM  it  in  a  trice ; 
[  would  have  sai(l  at  Nature>  birth. 
Let  Acorns  creep  upon  the  earth ; 
But  let  the  pompion,  vast  and  round. 
On  the  oak*s  lofty  boughs  be  found.* 
He  said — and  as  he  rasblv  spoke,' 
lio !  fh)m  the  branches  of'^the  oak, 
A  wind,  which  suddenly  arose, 
Beat  showers  of  acorns  on  his  nose ; 

*  Oh !  oh  :*  quoth  Jack,  *  Vm  wrong  I  see, 
And  Giod  is  wiser  far  than  me. 

For  did  a  shower  of  pompions  large, 
Thus  on  my  naked  face  discharge, 
I  had  been  brus*d  and  blinded  quite. 
What  heaven  appoints  I  find.is  right ; 
Wliene*er  Vm  tempted  to  rebel, 
1*1!  think  how  light  the  acorns  fell ; 
Wbeieas  on  oaks  had  pompions  hung, 
My  broken  skuUjiad  8topp*d  my  tongue. 

THE  LADY  AND  THE  PIE: 

Oa  KNOW  THTStLT. 

A  woRTHt  squire  of  sober  life 
Had  a  conceited  boasting  wife : 
Of  Aim  she  daily  made  complain!, 
Henflf  she  thought  a  very  saint 
She  lov*d  to  load  mankind  with  blame, 
And  on  their  errors  build  her  fame. 
Her  fav*rito  subject  of  dispute 
Was  Eve  and  the  forbidden  fruit 
«Had  I  been  Eve,*  she  ofien  cried, 

*  Man  had  not  fall*n,  nor  woman  died; 
I  still  had  kept  the  ordws  giv*n, 

Nor  for  an  apple  lost  my  heav*n ; 
To  gratify  my  curious  mimi 
I  ne*er  had  ruin*d  all  mankii^d 
Ifor  from  a  vain  desire  to  know, 
Eotaird  on  all  my  race  such  wo.* 

The  squire  reply'd ;  *  I  fear  'tis  Urns, 
The  same  ill  spirit  lives  in  you ; 
Tempted  alike,  I  dare  believe. 
You  would  have  disobey'd  like  Ere.* 
The  lady  storm*d,  and  still  deny*d 
Sin,  cariosity,  and  pride. 

The  squire,  some  future  da^  at  dinner, 
Resolv'd  to  try  this  boastful  sinner ; 
He  griev*d  suck  vanity  possest  her. 
And  thua  in  serious  terms  addreae'd  hat : 
Madam,  the  usual  splendid  ftaet. 
With  which  oar  wedding  day  ia  gnc*d. 
With  you  I  moat  not  share  tiMlay 
imeaway. 

•  AGooid. 


Of  all  the  dainties  I*ve  prepar*d« 

1  beg  not  any  may  be  spar'd ; 

Indulge  in  ev*ry  oostly  dish. 

Enjoy,  *tis  What  I  really  wish ; 

Only  observe  one  prohibition. 

Nor  think  it  a  severe  coodition ; 

On  one  small  dish  which  cover'd  i 

You  must  not  dare  to  lay  your  hands 

Go-— Disobey  not  on  your  life. 

Or  henceforth  you  *re  no  more  my  wift.* 

The  treat  was  serv*d,  the  sqpire  was  gftm, 
The  murm*ring  lady  din*d  abne : 
She  saw  whate'er  eould  graee  a  test. 
Or  charm  the  eye,  or  please  the  taste : 
But  while  she  rang*d  from  this  to  thal^ 
From  ven*son  haunch  to  turtle  fat ; 
On  one  small  dish  she  ebanc*d  to  lightt 
By  a  deep  cover  hid  from  sight :  ^ 

O!  here  it  is— ^yet  not  for  me ! 
I  must  not  taste,  nay,  dare  not  see ; 
Why  place  it  there  ?  or  why  forbid 
That  I  so  much  as  lifl  the  lid  7 
Prohibited  of  this  to  eat, 
I  care  not  for  the  sumptuous  treat 
I  wonder  if  *tis  fowl  or  fish, 
To  know  what  *s  there  I  merely  wish 
I  *11  look — O  no,  I  lose  forever, 
If  I  'm  betray*dj  my  husband's  fiiYoar. 
I  own  I  think  it  vasUy  hard. 
Nay,  tyranny,  to  be  debarr*d. 
John,  you  may  go — th9  wine's  decanted* 
I  *11  ring  or  call  you  when  you  *re  wanted* 
Now  left  alone,  she  waits  no  longer ; 
Temptation  presses  more  and  stronger. 

*  I  '11  peep— the  harm  can  ne*er  be  muoh* 
For  though  I  peep,  I  will  not  touch ; 
Why  I  'm  forbid  to  lift  this  cover. 

One  glance  will  tell^  and  then  *tis  om 
My  husband  *s  absent ;  so  is  John» 
My  peeping  never  can  be  known,' 
Trembling,  sh^  yielded  to  her  wish. 
And  rais'd  the  cover  from  the  dish: 
She  starts — £br  lo !  an  open  pie 
From  which  six  living  sparrows  fly. 
She  calls,  she  screams,  with  wiU  sarfwiM, 

*  Haste,  John,  and  oatch  these  birds,*  she  eriM 
John  hears  not ;  but  to  erown  her  shan^ 

In  at  her/»ll  her  husband  eame. 
Sternly  he  frown*d  as  thus  he  spoke : 

*  Thus  is  your  vow'd  allegianoe  broke ! 
Self.ign*rance  lad  yon  to  believe 

You  did  not  share  the  sin  of  Eve 
Like  hers,  how  blest  was  your  eonditioa  I 
Like  heav*ns,  how  smldl  my  pi;ohibitioii  I 
Yet  you,  though  fed  with  every  dainty 
Sat  pining  in  the  midst  of  plenty ; 
This  dish,  thus  smgled  from  the  rest. 
Of  your  obedience  was  the  test ; 
Your  mind,  unbroke  by  self-denial. 
Could  not  sustain  this  tender  trial. 
Humility  from  this  be  taught. 
Learn  candour  to  another*8  fault ; 
Go  know,  like  Eve,  from  this  sad  dinner 
You  're  both  a  vain  a  curious  sinner.' 


THE  PLUMX)AKES : 

Or^  tU  Farmer  and  hU  TAres  Sni9» 

A  Faembs,  who  some  wealth  possest. 
With  three  hne  boys  was  also  blest ; 
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The  Mii  w««  Iieallfty,  ttout  tod  jomtg. 

And  neiUMr  #«nted  Miirae  nor  tongue. 

l\Mn  WtH,  «nd  Jaftk,  like  other  boys, 

Ijov*d  tope  and  marbles,  sport  and  toys. 

Tbe  fiiAer  eeonted  that  fain  plan, 

That  money  only  makes  tbe  man ; 

Bat,  lo  the  best  of  his  discerninfir. 

Was  bent  on  gfiTinp  them  gtdod  feanudg ; 

He  was  a  msn  of  observation. 

No  sohoiar,  yet  had  penetration ; 

So  with  doe  eare,  a  school  he  sonoht. 

Where  bis  yoong  sons  might  well  be  taught 

Qooth  be,  *I  know  not  which  rehearses 

Most  properly  his  themes  or  verses ; 

Tet  I  can  do  a  fkthei's  part, 

And  school  thetemDCr,  mind,  and  heart; 

The  natm^  bent  of  each  I  *U  know. 

And  trifles  best  that  bent  may  show.* 

Twas  JQSt  before  the  closing  year. 
When  Christmas  holidays  were  near. 
The  fai*mer  cdIM  to  see  his  boys, 
And  ask  how  each  his  time  employs. 
Qooth  Wtll,  «There*s  fstSer,  boys,  without, 
He 's  brooght  as  something'  good,  no  doubt* 
The  father  sees  their  merry  fkces. 
With  joy  beholds  them,  and  embraces. 
'Gome,  bo^s,  of  home  ^oa  Ml  have  your  fifl.* 
'  Tes,  Christmas  now  is  near,*  says  Will ; 
*  *Ti8  just  twelve  days — these  notches  see, 
My  notches  with  the  days  agree.* 
■  Well,*  said  the  sire,  'again  1*11  oome. 
And  gladhr  fetch  thy  brave  boys  home ! 
Too  two  the  dappled  rtiare  shall  ride, 
Jaek  mount  the  pdny  by  my  side ; 
Meantime,  my  lads,  I  *ve  brought  yott  Here 
No  small  provision  of  good  cheer.' 
Then  from  his  pocket  straight  he  takea,^ 
A  vast  profusion  of  plum-cakes ; 
He  counts  them  out,  a  plenteous  store. 
No  boy  shall  have  or  less  or  more; 
Twelve  cakes  he  gives  to  each  dear  8on« 
When  each  expected  only  one ; 
And  then,  with  many  a  kind  expression. 
He  leaves  them  to  their  own  discretion ; 
Reeoiv'd  to  mark  the  use  each  made 
Of  what  he  to  their  hands  oonvey*d> 

The  twelve  days  past,  he  comes  once  more, 
And  brings  the  horses  to  the  door 
Hie  hoys  with  rapture  pee  appear 
The  poney  and  the  dappled  mare ; 
Each  moment  now  an  hour  they  count. 
And  crack  their  whips  and  long  to  mount* 
As  with  the  boys  his  ride  he  takes, 
He  asks  the  history  of  the  cakes. 

Says  Will,  *  Dear  father,  life  is  short. 
So  I  reeoiv'd  to  make  quick  sport ; 
The  cakes  were  all  so  nice  and  sweet, 
I  thought  I'd  have  one  jolly  treat; 
Why  should  I  balk,  said  I,  my  taste  T, 
1 11  make  at  once  a  hearty  feast 
So  snugly  by  myself  I  fed, 
When  every  boy  was  gone  to  bed ; 
I  gorg*d  them  all,  both  paste  and  plum, 
And  did  not  spare  a  single  crumb; 
Indeed  they  made  me,  to  my  sorrow. 
As  sick  as  death  upon  the  morrow ; 
This  made  roe  mourn  my  rich  repast. 
And  wish  I  had  not  fed  so  fast* 
Qnoth  Jack,  *  t  was  not  such  a  dunoe, 
Tb  eat  my  quantum  op  at  once ; 


And  though  the  beys  aff  long'd  to  clutch  *4m 
1  would  not  let  a  creature  touch  'em ; 
Nor  thongh  the  whole  were  in  my  pow*f. 
Would  I  one  single  cake  devour ; 
Thanks  to  the  use  of  keys  and  locks. 
They  'ro  all  now  snug  within  my  box; 
Tbe  mischief  is,  by  hoarding  long. 
They  *ro  grown  so  mouldy  and  so  strange 
I  find  they  won't  be  fit  to  eat. 
And  I  have  lost  my  father's  treat* 

*  Well,  Tom,'  the  anxious  parent  cries, 
'  How  did  you  manage  7*  Tom  replies, 
*  I  shun*d  each  wide  extreme  to  take. 
To  glut  my  maw,  or  board  my  cake ; 
I  thought  each  day  its  wanU  would  have» 
And  appetite  again  might  crave ; 
Twelve  school-days  still  my  notches  counts^ 
To  twelve  my  father's  cakes  amounted ; 
So  ev'ry  day  I  took  out  one. 
But  never  ate  my  cake  alone ; 
With  ev'ry  needy  boy  I  shar'd. 
And  more  than  half  I  always  spar'd. 
One  ev'ry  day,  "iwixt  self  and  friend. 
Has  brought  my  doeen  to  an  end : 
My  last  remaining  cake  to-day 
I  would  not  touch,  but  gave  away ; ' 
A  bo^  was  sick,  and  scarce  could  eat. 
To  him  it  prov'd  a  welcome  treat : 
Jaek  call'd  me  spendtbrifl  not  to  save , 
Will  dubb'd  me  fool  because  I  gave ; 
But  when  our  kst  day  came,  I  smil'd, 
For  Wiirs  were  gone,  and  Jack's  were  spoini  i 
Not  hoardfAg  mucht  nor  eating  fast, 
I  serv'd  a  needy  fViend  at  last* 

These  Ules  the  fkther's  thoughts  employ; 
» By  these,'  said  he, « t  know  each  boy : 
Yet  Jack,  who  hoarded  what  be  had. 
The  world  will  call  a  frugal  lad ; 
And  selfish  gormandizing  Will 
Will  meet  with  friends  and  ftv'rers  still  t 
While  moderate  Tom,  so  wise  and  oool. 
The  mad  and  vain  will  deem  a  Ibol: 


But  I,  his  sober  plan  approve. 
And  Tom  has  gain'd  his  father's 


I  love.* 


AmjCATlOlf. 


So  when  oar  day  of  life  is  past. 
And  all  are  fairly  judg'd  at  last ; 
The  miser  and  the  sensual  find 
How  each  misused  the  gifts  assign'd : 
While  he,  who  Wisely  spends  and  givee. 
To  the  true  ends  of  living  lives ; 
*Tb  self-denying  moderation 
Gains  the  Great  Fathez^s  approbation* 

TORN  THE  CARPHrf: 
OR,  THE  TWO  WEAVERa 

IN  A  DIAI/WVX  srrWXKN  DICK  AND  JOHK 

As  at  their  work  two  weaTen  sat. 
Beguiling  time  with  friendly  chat ; 
They  touch'd  upon  the  price  of  meat. 
So  high,  a  weaver  scarce  could  eat 
*What  with  my  brats  and  sickly  wife,*' 
Quoth  Dick,  *  I  'm  almost  tir'd  of  life  ; 
So  hard  mj  work,  so  poor  my  fkre^ 
*Tis  more  than  mortal  man  can  bear 
How  gferioos  is  the  rich  man's  state! 
His  house  so  fine !  his  wealth  so  greai£ 


/ 
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BBaT^n  li  anjast,  yoa  moflt  a^free ; 
Why  all  to  him  7  why  none  to  oie  7 
I*  In  spite  of  what  the  Scripture  teachea, 
(la  apite  of  all  the  paraon  preachea, 
\  rThia  world  (indeed  I  Ve  thought  so  long) 
^  \1m  nil'd,  methinks,  extremely  wrong. 
;*  Wherever  I  lopk,  however  I  range, 
!*Tia  aH  confused,  and  hard,  and  strange ; 
.nnke  good  are  troubled  and  oppreasM 
/  iLnd  all  the  wicked  are  the  blesaM.* 
QnoCh  John :  *  Our  ign*rance  is  the  cauaa 
Why  thus  we  blame  our  Maker's  laws ;     . 
Pmrtt  of  his  wiy$  alone  we  know, 
*Tb  all  that  man  can  see  below, 
*See*st  thou  that  carpet,  not  half  done. 
Which  thou,  dear  Dick,  hast  weU  begun  7 
B»hold  the  wild  confusion  there, 
8o  rude  the  mass  it  makes  one  stare ! 
*  A  stranger,  ignVant  of  the  trade. 
Would  say,  no  meaning^s  there  oonvey'd ; 
Wmr  where  'a  the  middle,  where 's  the  border  7 
Thy  carpet  now  is  all  disorder.* 
Qaoth  Dick,  *  My  work  is  yet  in  hits, 
But  still  in  ev*ry  part  it  fits  ; 
Besides,  you  reason  like  a  lout, 
Why,  man,  th^it  carpet  *s  imide  wV 


Says  John,  *  Thou  say*st  the  thing  I  meUt 

And  now  I  hope  to  cure  thy  spleen ; 

This  world,  which  clouds  thy  soul  with  doubt, 

h  InU  a  carpei  inside  ouL 

*■  As  when  we  view  these  shreds  and  ends. 

We  know  not  what  the  whole  intends; 

So  when  on  earth  things^ook  but  odd, 

-They  *re  working  still  some  schema  of  God- 

*  No  plan,  no  pattern,  can  we  trace. 

All  wants  proportioD,  truth,  and  grace ; . 
The  motley  mixture  we  deride,  | 

Nor  see  the  beauteous  upper  aide.  ' 

*  But  when  we  reach  that  world  of  lights  ? 
And  view  those  works  of  God  aright, 
Then  shall  we  see  the  whole  design,      ^ 
And  own  the  workman  is  divine. 

*  What  now  seems  random  strokes^  will  them 
All  order  and  design  appear ; 

Then  shall  we  praise  what  here  we  sponi'd. 
For  then  the  carpet  ehaU  he  iwrtCd: 
*Thou'rt  right,^  quoth  Dick,  'no  more  I'll 

grumble 
That  this  sad  world  *s  so  stranffe  a  jumble ; 
My  impious  doubts  are  put  to  flight 
For  my  own  carpet  sets  me  rigbL* 


HYMNS. 


THE  TRUE  HEROES : 
Or,  the  Noble  Army  of  Martyn 

You  who  love  a  tale  of  glory, 

Listen  to  the  song  I  sing ; 
Beroes  of  the  Christian  story. 

Are  the  heroes  I  shall  bring. 
ffTarriors  of  the  world,  avaunt ! 

Otlaer  heroes  me  engage : 
*ris  not  such  as  you  I  want. 

Saints  and  martyrs  grace  my  page. 
I^arriors,  who  the  world  o*ercame 

Were  in  brother^s  blooid  imbru'd ; 
While  the  saints  of  purer  fame. 

Greater  far,  themselves  subdu*d. 
fearful  Christian  !  bear  with  wonder, 

Of  the  saints  of  whom  I  tell ; 
tome  were  burnt,  some  sawn  asunder. 

Some  by  fire  or  torture  fell ; 
Bone  to  savage  beasts  were  hurPd, 

One  escapM  the  lion*s  den ; 
Was  a  persecuting  world 

Worthy  of  these  wond'rous  men? 
Some  in  fiery  furnace  thrown, 

Tet  escapM  unsing*d  their  hair ; 
There  Almighty  pow*r  was  shown  x  . 

For  the  Son  of  God  was  there. 
I«0t  as  crown  with  deathless  fame 

Those  who  soorn*d  and  hated  fell ; 
Martyrs  met  contempt  and  shame. 

Fearing  nought  but  sin  and  helL 
How  the  show*r  of  stones  descended, 

Holy  Stephen,  on  thy  head ! 
While  his  tongue  the  truth  defended. 

How  the  glorious  martyr  bled ! 
See  his  fierce  reviler  Saul, 

How  he  rails  witE  impious  breath ! 
nan  observe  converted  Paul, 

Oft  lA  perils,  oft  in  death. 


*Twas  that  God,  whose  8ov*reign  pow'r. 

Did  the  lion's  fury  'swage. 
Could  alone,  in  one  short  hour, 

Still  the  persecutor's  rage. 
E'en  a  woman — women  hear. 

Read  in  Maccabees  the  story ! 
Conquer'd  nature,  love,  and  fear. 

To  obtain  a  crown  of  glory. 
Seven  stout  sons  she  saw  expire, 

(How  the  mother's  soul  was  pun'd .) 
Some  by  sword,  and  some  by  fire, 

(How  the  martyr  was  snstain'd  I) 
E'en  in  death's  acutost  anguish, 

Each  the  tyrant  still  defy*d; 
Elach  she  saw  in  torture  languish. 

Last  of  all  the  mother  dy'd. 
Martyrs  who  were  thus  arrested. 

In  their  short  but  bright  career , 
By  their  blood  the  truth  attested, 

Prov'd  their  faith  and  love  sincere. 
Though  their  lot  was  hard  and  lowly, 

Though  they  perish'd  at  the  stake. 
Now  they  live  with  Christ  in  gk>ry. 

Since  they  suiTer'd  for  his  sake. 
Fierce  and  unbelieving  foes 

But  their  bodies  could  destroy ; 
Short  though  bitter  were  their  woes 

Everlastmg  is  their  joy. 


A  CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 

O  how  wond'rous  is  the  story 
Of  our  blest  Redeemer's  birth ! 

See  the  mighty  Lord  of  Glory 
Leave  his  heav'n  to  visit  earth ! 

Hear  with  transport,  ev'ry  creature, 
Hear  the  Gospel's  joyfal  sound ; 
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<%Tuit  «p|Min  IB  hom«ii  nitore, 
In  ow  Mofal  world  is  loand ; 
Gomes  to  psrdon  our  trsasgrsssiim, 

Liko  s  elond  omr  sins  to  blot ; 
Gbinss  to  his  own  favoar'd  nation. 

Bat  bis  own  reoeive  him  not    ' 
If  the  SDvels  who  attended 

To  dedare  the  Saviour's  birth. 
Who  from  heav*n  whh  sonj^ 

To  proclaim  good  will  on  earth  i 
J€,  in  pity  to  onr  blindness, 

They  had  broogrht  the  pardon  needed. 
Still  JehoTah*s  wond'rons  kindness 

Had  our  warmest  hopes  exceeded : 
If  some  prophet  had  been  sent 

With  Salvation's  jovfol  news. 
Who  that  heard  t^be  blest  event 

Coold  their  warmest  love  reffase  7 
Bat  twas  He  to  whom  in  Heav'A 

HaUslojahs  never  cease :  * 

He,  the  mi^ty  God,  was  (riven. 

Given  to  us  a  Prince  of  Peace. 
None  but  He  who  did  create  ns 

Coold  redeem  from  sin  and  hell ; 
None  but  He  coold  reinstate  us 

In  the  rank  from  which  we  tell. 
Had  he  come,  the  glorious  itranger, 

DeckM  with  all  the  world  calls  great ; 
Had  he  liv'd  in  pomp- and  grsndeur, 

Crown'd  with  more  than  royal  state  ;- 
-Still  oor  tongues  with  praise  o'erflowing, 

On  such  boundless  love  would  dwell } 
Still  oar  hearts,  with  rapture  glowing, 

Feel  what  words  could  never  telL 
But  what  wonder  should  it  raise 

Thos  our  lowest  state  to  borrow ! 
O  the  high  mysterious  ways, 

God*B  own  Son  a  child  of  sorrow  ^ 
Twas  to  bring  us  endless  pleasure. 

He  our  suff'ring  nature  bore ; 
'Twas  to  give  us  heav*nly  treasure. 

He  was  willing  to  be  poor. 
Come,  ye  rich,  survey  the  stable 

Where  your  infant  Saviour  lies ; 
"From  your  full  o'erflowing  table 

Send  the  hungry  good  sapplies. 
Boast  not  your  ennobled  stationfl. 

Boast  not  that  you  *re  highly  fed ; 
Jesus,  hear  it,  all  ye  nations, 

Had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
Xieam  of  me,  thus  cries  the  Saviour, 

If  my  kingdom  you  'd  inherit ; 
Sinner,  quit  your  proud  behaviour. 

Learn  my  meek  and  lowly  spirit 
Come,  ye  servants,  see  your  station, 

Freed  from  all  reproach  and  shame ; 
He  who  purchas'd  your  salvation. 

Bore  a  servant's  humble  name. 
Come,  ye  poor,  some  comfort  gather 

Faint  not  in  the  race  you  run. 
Hard  the  lot  your  gracious  Father 

CSave  his  dear,  his  only  Son. 
Think,  that  if  your  humbler  stations, 

Less  of  worldly  good  bestow, 
Too  escape  those  strong  temptations 

Which  from  wealth  and  grandeur  flow. 
See  your  Saviour  is  ascended  ! 

See  he  looks  with  pity  down  ! 
^Vust  him  an  will  soon  be  mended. 

Bear  his  cross,  yon '11  share  his  crown. 


A  HYMN  OP  PRAISE, 

WOK  THE  ABUNDANT  HAKVnT  OV  1796^ 

After  a  ye«r  of  scarnfy. 

Gekat  God  !  when  famine  threaten'd  lata 

To  scourge  our  guilty  land, 
O  did  we  learn  from  that  dark  lata 

To  dread  thy  mighty  hand  1 
Did  then  our  sins  to  mem'ry  rise  T      ^ 

Or  own'd  we  God  was  just  ? 
Or  rais'd  we  penitential  cries  7 

Or  bow'd  we  in  the  dust  7 
Did  ws  forsake  one  evil  path  7 

Was  any  sin  abhor'd  7 
Or  did  we  deprecate  thy  wrath. 

And  torn  ns  to  the  iJord  1 
'TIS  true  we  ftil'd  not  to  repine, 

But  did  we  too  repent  7 
Or  own  the  chastisement  divine. 

In  awful  judgment  sent  7 
Though  the  bright  chain  of  Peace  he  farakB. 

And  War  with  ruthless  sword. 
Unpeoples  nations  at  a  stroke. 

Yet  who  regards  the  Lord  7 
But  Crod,  who  in  his  strict  decrees. 

Remembers  mercy  still. 
Can,  in  a  moment,  if  he  please. 

Our  hearts  with  oomibrt  fill. 
He  mark'd  qur  angry  spirits  rise. 

Domestic  hate  increase ; 
And  for  a  time  withheld  supplies, 

To  teach  us  love  and  peace. 
He,  when  he  brings  his  children  low. 

Has  blessings  still  in  store ; 
And  when  be  strikes  the  heaviest  blow. 

He  loves  us  but  the  more. 
Now  FroH,  and  Fhod,  and  BUg^  no  mom 

Our  golden  harvest  spoil ! 
See  what  an  unexampled  store 

Rewards  the  reaper's  toil ! 
As  when  the  promis'd  harvest  fiul'd 

In  Canaan's  fruitful  land ; 
The  envious  Patriarchs  were  aasail'd 

By  Famine's  pressing  hand ! 
The  angry  brothers  then  forgot 

Each  fierce  and  jarripg  ieud ; 
United  by  their  adverse  lot. 

They  lov'd  as  brothers  should. 
So  here,  from  Heav'n's  correcting  hand. 

Though  Famine  fail'd  to  move ; 
Let  Plenty  now  throughout  the  land, 

Kiekindle  peace  and  love. 
Like  the  rich  fool,  let  us  not  say. 

Soul !  th6u  hast  goods  in  store ! 
But  shake  the  overplus  away. 

To  feed  the  hungry  poor. 
Let  rich  and  poor,  on  whom  are  now 

Such  bounteous  crops  besiow'd. 
Raise  many  a  pure  and  holy  vow 

OfgratitudetoGod! 
And  while  his  gracious  name  we  praiaa, 

For  bread  so  kindly  given ; 
Let  us  beseech  him  all  our  days, 

To  give  the  bread  of  heav'n. 
In  that  blest  pray'r  our  Lord  did  fhuna, 

Of  all  our  pray'rs  the  guide. 
We  ssk  that  •  HaUow'd  be  JUs  ] 


•  TtasB  tiBss  vislUUoBs  ft>|lowid  eseh  ottwinfotak 
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And  then  Mir  wwlf  sopiiUecL 
For  grace  he  bids  oe  firel  imjilorei 

Next,  that  we  maj  be  fed ; 
We  nj,  •  Thj  wUl  be  doiM.*  befiwe 

W4  mV  *oiir  daily  bread.' 


HERB  ANI>  THERS 

OE,  THM  WOKU>  AND  TBE  NKXT. 

Being  SuUabU  ThoughUfor  a  lUw  Ymt. 

HxaE  blisa  is  short,  imp^rfeet,  insincere, 

Bat  total,  absolute,  and  perfect  fAers. 

Here  time  *s  a  moment,  short  our  happiest  state, 

There  infinite  duration  is  oor  date. 

Here  Satan  tempts,  and  troables  e'eh  the  best, 

'There  Satan's  pow*r  extends  not  to  the  blest 

In  a  weak  sinral  body  here  1  dwell. 

But  there  I  drop  this  frail  and  sickly  shelL 

Here  my  best  thoughts  are  stain'd  with  guilt  End 

fear. 
But  love  and  pardon  shall  be  perfect  there* 
Here  my  beet  duties  are  defil'd  with  sin, 
Tliere  all  is  ease  without  and  peace  within.  - 
Here  feeble  faith  supplies  my  only  light. 
There  faith  and  hope  are  swalkm'd  up  in  sight 
Here  love  of  self  my  feirest  works  destroys. 
There  loye  of  God  shall  perfect  ail  ihy  joys. 
Here  things,  as  in  a  glass,  ara  darkly  shown. 
There  I  shall  know  as  clearly  as  I  'm  known. 
Frail  are  the  feirest  flow'ra  which  bloom  below, 


7!lere  freshest  pnloM  on  I 

Here  wanu  or  cares  perplex  my  vuan^mmd^ 

But  spirits  there  a  calm  frulion  find. 

Here  disappointments  my  beet  schemes  destroy 

There  those  thaftsow'd  ia  teara  shall  reap  in  jety. 

Here  vanity  is  stamp'd  on  all  below^ 

Perfection  there  on  ev*ry  good  shall  grow. 

Here  mv  fond  heart  is  f'aslen'd  on  some  friend. 

Whose  kindness  fmiy,  whose  life  nuut  have  na 

end ; 
But  there  no  failure  can  I  ever  prove, 
God  cannot  disappoint  for  God  is  love. 
Here  Christ  for  slnnen  snffer'd,  groaa'd,  and 

bled. 
But  there  he  reigns  the  great  triumphant  head : 
Here,  mock'd  ami  soourg'd,  he  wore  a  crown  of 

thorns, 
A  crown  of  jtlorv  there  his  brow  adorns* 
Here  error  clouds  the  will,  and  dims  the  sight 
There  all  is  knowledge,  purity,  and  light 
Here  so  imperfect  is  this  mortal  state. 
If  blest  myself  I  mourn  some  other's  fete. 
At  ev'ry  human  wo  I  here  repine. 
The  jov  of  ev'ry  saint  shall  there  be  mine. 
Here  if  I  lean,  the  world  shall  pieroe  my  heart 
But  there  that  broken  reed  and  I  shall  part 
Here  on  no  prorois'd  good  can  I  depend, 
But  there  the  rook  of  Ages  is  my  friend. 
Here  if  some  sudden  ioy  delight,  inspire. 
The  dread  to  kiee  it  damps  the  rising  fire ; 
But  there  whatever  good  the  soul  empley* 
The  though!  that  'lis  eiemal  crowns  the  joy* 


BALLADS. 


TBE  HONEST  MILLER 

OF  OIX>UCtn*EE8BlBX. 
JiTmeBtOed, 

Ov  an  the  callings  and  the  trades 

Which  in  our  land  abound, 
The  miller's  is  as  useful  sure 

As  can  on  earth  be  fbond. 
like  lord  or  squire  of  high  degree 

Is  needful  to  the  state, 
Because  he  lets  the  land  he  owns 

In  farms  both  small  and  great 
The  ferraer  he  manures  the  land. 

Or  else  what  com  coidd  grow  7 
The  ploughman  outs  the  fbrrow  deep, 

Ere  he  begins  to  sow. 
And  though  no  wealth  ho  has,  except 

The  latour  of  his  hands; 
Tet  honest  Industry 's  as  good 

As  houses  or  as  lands. 
The  thrasher  he  is  usefbl  too 

To  ell  who  like  to  eat ; 
Caicss  he  winnow'd  well  the  Ofmi, 

Tlie  chaff  would  spoil  the  wheat 
But  vain  the  equire's  and  farmer's  one, 

And  vain  the  thrasher's  toil; 
And  vain  would  be  the  pknighman's 

Who  harrows  uf»  the  eoil ; 
And  vain,  without  the  miller's  aid. 

The  sowing  and  the  dressing ; 
Then  sure  iui  honest  miller  he 

Must  be  a  public  blessing. 
And  snch  a  miller  now  I  make 


The  subject  of  my  eong. 
Which,  though  it  shall  be  very  true. 

Shall  not  be  very  lonr. 
This  miller  lives  in  Glo'stershire, 

I  shall  not  tell  his  name ; 
For  thoae  who  seek  the  praise  of  God, 

Desire  no  other  feme. 
In  last  hard  winter — who  forgets 

T'he  frost  of  ninetv-five  7 
Then  was  all  dismal  scarce,  and  dear. 

And  no  poor  man  could  tjirive. 
Then  husbandry  long  time  stood  still. 

And  work  was  at  a  stand ; 
To  make  the  matter  worse,  the  mills 

Were  froze  throughput  the  land. 
Our  miller  dwelt  beside  a  stream. 

All  underneath  the  hill ; 
Which  flow'd  amain  when  others  ftoie. 

Nor  ever  stopp'd  the  mill. 
The  elam'rous  people  came  from  fer 

This  fevour'd  mill  to  find, 
Both  rich  and  poor  our  miller  sought, 

For  none  but  he  could  grind. 
His  neighboura  cry'd,  *  Now  miller  seiv 

The  time  to  heap  up  store. 
Since  thou  of  younc  and  helpless  babes 

Hast  got  full  half  a  soore.^ 
For  felks,  when  tempted  to  grow  rich. 

By  means  not  over  nice. 
Oft  make  their  numerous  babes  a  plea 

To  sanctify  the  vice. 
Our  miller  soorn'd  such  counsel  base,. 

And  when  he  ground  the  grain. 
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IT 


Bejvod  hi*  lawful  gtin. 
•  When  God  iffiiote  tlM  land**  nid  he, 

'Shall  I  afflict  it  mora  7 
AmA  waich  fiw  tian«a  of  pabtte  ii« 

To  VMa^  bolh  rioh  a«d  poor? 
<  TbMklU  t»  Iba  Almifhtjr  Pow'r 

Who  makes  my  river  flow, 
111  Me  Ibi  meiMH  he  fitee  te  eMili 

A  hungiT  neig^hbour'e  wo. 
''ll^  river  m>wa  when  others  ftmab, 

&X  *tie  at  his  comraand ; 
For  rich  and  poor  1*11  grind  aBke, 

No  bribe  shall  stain  my  hand.' 
So  all  the  ooontry  who  had  corn 

Here  iband  their  wanU.  redreet; 
May  ev*ry  village  in  the  land 

Be  with  such  millers  blest! 


KING  PIONYSIUS  AND  SQIHRB  DAMO- 
CL£S; 

A  HIW  SONG  TO  AM  OLD  STOSI^ 

fkopv  to  be  saac  at  att  ftasts  sod  OMrry  aMsHnik 

ToEis  was  a  heathen  man,  tiff, 

Belonfing  to  a  ki«g; 
And  still  it  was  hie  p)aa»  sirp 

To  oevet  ev*ry  thijif  , 
And  if  you  don't  believe  flMi 

m  name  him  if  yen  plMM^ 
For  let  me  not  deoeive  ye, 

*Twas  one  sqnire  Damocles, 
He  thought  that  jolly  living 

Most  evVy  joy  amird ; 
His  heart  knew  no  mi^iving, 

While  roond  the  festive  board. 
He  wanted  to  be  great,  «r» 

And  feed  on  fare  delicious ; 
And  have  his  leaeU  in  slat«,  sir, 

Josl  like  king  Dionvsios. 
The  king,  to  cure  his  iongoig^ 

Prepar'd  a  feast  so  fine. 
That  aU  the  oeort  were  throaging 

To  see  the  courtier  dine. 
And  there  to  tempt  his  eye,  «r. 

Was  fish,  and  flesh, and  Ibwl; 
And  when  he  wae  a-dvy,  sir. 

There  stood  the  briromiag  bowi 
Nor  did  the  king  forbid  him 

From  drinking  all  he  conkl^ 
The  raonareh  never  chid  him, 

Bnt  fiU'd  htm  with  bia  Ibed. 
O  then,  to  see  the  i^eaeare 

Squire  Damocles  ezpf  est 
Twae  joy  beyond  aU  meason^ 

Wee  ever  man  io  blest  *> 
With  greedy  eyes  the  squire 

Devoor'd  each  costly  dainty ; 
Tea*d  think  be  did  aspire 

To  eat  as  much  as  twenty. 
Bbt  just  ae  he  prepar*d,  air. 

Of  bllse  to  Uko  his  swing ; 
O,  bow  the  man  vras  scar'd,  sir. 

By  this  so  emel  king ! 
WbsB  he  to  eat  inteaded, 

Lo  I  joat  above  his  head, 
He  spied  a  eword  eospended 

All  by  a  single  thread. 
How  did  it  change  the  feasting 

Vol.  I. 


To  wornvpood  and  to  geB, 
To  think,  while  he  was  tasting. 

The  pointed  sword  might  iaB 
Then  in  a  moment's  time,  sir, 
.  He  kiath'd  the  Inseioos  ftae^ 
And  dreaded  ae  a  crime,  sir. 

The  brimming  bowl  to  Caste 
Now,  if  yoQ*re  for  tpplying 

The  story  I  htve  told, 
I  think  there's  no  den  ving 

"Tb  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Te  gar,  who  view  this  stranger, 

^d  pity  his  sad  esse ; 
And  think  there  was  great  danger 

In  snob  a  fearful  place ; 
Come,  let  this  awful  truth,  sir. 

In  alT  your  minds  be  stor'd ; 
To  each  intemp'rate  youth,  sir, 

I^eath  is  that  pointed  sword. 
And  though  you  see  no  reason 

To  check  your  mirth  at  all. 
In  some  licentious  season 

The  sword  on  you  may  falL 
So  learn,  while  at  your  ease,  sir 

Too  drink  down  drsmphts  defldoos » 
To  think  of  Damocles,  «r. 

And  old  king  Dionysiusb 


THE  RACKNET  GOitCHMAN: 

OK,  THC  WAT  TO  OCT  A  OOOO  WABM, 

To  the  taaa  of  I  wish  I  was  a  tUMrmaB.* 

I  AM  a  bold  coachman,  and  drive  a  good  hack. 
With  a  coat  of  five  capes  that  quite  covers  my 

back ; 
And  my  wife  keepe  a  sansagcehop,  not  many 

nilee 
From  the  narrowest  alley  in  all  broad  St  Giles. 
Though  poor,  we  are  honest  and  very  eontent; 
We  pay  as  we  go,  for  meat,  drink,  and  for  rent* 
To  work  all  the  week  I  am  able  and  willing, 
I  never  ^el  drank,  and  I  waete  not  a  shilling. 
And  while  at  a  tavern  my  gentleman  tarries. 
The  eoaehmaa  growe  rteher  than  he  whom  he 

carries,  [sin. 

And  I'd  rather  (said  I)  since  it  saves  me  nom 
Be  the  driver  without,  than  the  toper  within. 
Yet  though  dram^bope  I  hate,  and  the  dram- 

drinking  friend, 
I'm  not  quite  so  good,  hot  I  wish  I  may  mend  ; 
I  repent  of  my  sins,  since  we  all  are  deprav'd. 
For  a  ooaohmav,  I  hold,  has  a  soul  to  be  sav'd. 
When  a  riotous  multitude  fills  np  a  street, 
And  the  greater  part  know  not,  boys,  wberefow 

they  meet ; 
If  I  see  there  is  mischief^  I  never  go  there, 
Lot  others  get.  tipsy  so  I  get  my  fkre. 
Now  Io  eborcb,  if  I  take  some  good  lady  to  pray. 
It  grieves  me  fbll  sore  to  be  kept  quite  away ; 
So  I  step  within  side,  thoogli  the   sermon'e- 

begun. 
For  a  slice  of  the  service  is  better  than  none. 
Then  my  glasees  are  whole,  and  my  coach  is  so 

neat, 
I  am  always  the  first  to  be  eall'd  in  the  street ; 
And  I'm   known  by  the  name  ('tis  a  name 

'  rather  rare) 
Of  the  coachman  that  never  aske  more  tiian  hie. 

fore. 


^ 
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Though  my  beaaU  afaoold  be  dnllf  yet  I  don*t 

use  them  ill; 
Though  they  stomble  I  swear  not,  nor  cut  them 

op  hill. 
For  I  firmly  believe  there's  no  charm  in  an  oath 
That  can  make  a  nag  trot,  when  to  walk  he  is 

loth. 
And  tboogh  I'm  a  ooachman,  I'll  freely  eon&ss, 
I  beg  of  my  Makcir  my  labours  to  bless ; 


I  praise  Him  each  morning,  and  pray  99*tf 

night, 
And  't^  this  makes  my  heart  ftel  so  ehasrIU 

and  liffht 
When  I  drive  to  a  fhn'ral  I  care  not  ibr  driai; 
That  is  not  the  'moment  to  gnssle,  bat  think  ; 
And  I  wish  I  could  add,  htSh  of  ooaehman  and 

master. 
That  both  of  us  stvove  to  amend  a  fait  fiurter. 


VILLAGE  POLITICS. 


ALL  TOE  MECHANICS,  JOURNEYMEN,  AND  LABOURERS,  IN  GREAT BRITAim 

BT  WILL  CHIP,  ▲  OOCmTKy  OARnifTBR. 

[Written  early  in  the  French  Revolution.] 


It  if  a  privilege  to  be  prescribed  to  in  things  about  which  our  minds  would  otherwise  be  tost 
irith  various  apprehensions.  And  for  pleasure,  I  shall  profess  myself  so  far  from  doating  on  that 
pop'tilar  idol,  I^iberty,  that  I  hardly  think  it  possible  for  any  kind  of  obedience  to  be  more  painfid 
than  an  unrestrained  liberty.  Were  there  not  true  bounds,  of  magistrates,  of  laws,  of  piety,  of 
season  in  the  heart,  every  man  would  have  a  fopl,  nay,  a  mad  tyrant  to  his  master,  that  would 
multiply  him  more  sorrows  than  the  briars  and  thorns  did  to  Adam,  when  he  was  freed  f^om  the 
bliss  at  once,  and  the  restraint  of  Paradise,  and  became  a  greater  slave  in  the  wilderness  \ ' 
the  enclosure. — Dr,  Hammond'a  Sermon. 


A  PIALOGtJE 


BETWEEN  JACK  ANTIL,  THE  BL4CK8MITB,  ANJ>  TOM  HOD,  THE  MAMH. 


Jack.  What's  the  matter,  Tom?  Why; dost 
look  so  dismal ! 

Tom,  Dismal,  indeed !  Well  enough  I  may. 

Jack.  What !  isr  the  old  mare  dead  7  or  work 
scarce? 

Tom,  No,  no,  work's  plenty  enough,  if  a  man 
had  but  the  heart  to  go  to  it 

Jack,  What  book  art  reading?  Why  dost 
look  so  like  a  hang  dor  ? 
,  Tom,  {Looking  on  hio.bodk,)  Cause  enough. 
•  Why  I  find  here  that  I'm  very  unhappy,  and 
very  miserable;  which  I  should  never  have 
;  known  if  I  had  not  had  the  good  luck  to  meet 
with  this  book.  Oh  'tis  a  precious  book ! 

Jack.  A  good  sign  thouffh ;  that  you  can't 
find  out  you're  unhappy  wiUiout  looking  into  a 
book  fiur  it !  What  is  the  matter  t 

Ibm.  Matter  ?  Why  I  want  liberty. 

Jack.  Liberty!  That's  bad  indeed!  What! 
has  any  one  fttched  a  warrant  for  thee  ?  Come, 
man,  cheer  up,  I'll  be  bound  for  thee.  Thou 
art  an  honest  feUow  in  the  main,  though  thou 
dost  tipple  and  prate  a  little  too  much  at  the 
Rose  and  Crown. 

Tom,  No,  no,  I  want  a  new  constitution. 

Jack.  Indeed!  Whv  I  thought  thou  hadst 
been  a  desperate  healthy  fbllow.  Send  for  the 
doctor  directly. 

Tom.  I'm  not  sick;  I  want  liberty  and 
•Quality,  and  the  rights  of  man. 


.  ^    Jack,  O,  now  I  understand  thee.  What !  tiwu 
art  a  leveller  and  a  republican,  I  warrant ! 

Tom,  I'm  a  firiend  to  the  people.  I  want  a 
reform. 

^    Jack,  Then  the  shortest  way  is  to  mend  thy 
self. 

Tom,  But  I  want  ti  general  reform. 

Jack,  Then  let  every  one  mend  one. 

Tom,  Pooh !  I  want  freedom  and  happineoi, 
the  same  as  they  have  got  in  France. 

Jack,  What,  Tom,  we  imitate  tbeml  We 
follow  the  French !  Why  they  onlv  began  aO 
this  mischief  at  first  in  order  to  be  just  what  ise 
are  already ;  and  what  a  blessed  land  must  this 
be,  to  be  in  actual  possession  of  all  they  ever 
hoped  to  ^in  by  all  their  hurly-burly.  Imi. 
tate  them  indeed  !-*-why  I'd  sooner  go  to  the 
negroes  to  get  learning,  or  to  the  Turks  to  get 
religion,  than  to  the  French  for  frsedom  and 
happiness. 

7bm.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ar'n't  the 
French  free  7 

Jack,  Free,  Tom!  ay  (too  with  a  witneec 
They  are  all  so  free  that  there's  nobodr  sale. 
They  make  fi-ee  to  rob  whom  they  will,  and 
kill  whom  thev  will.  If  they  don't  like  a  man's 
looks,  they  make  free  to  hang  him  without  Judg« 
or  jury,  and  the  next  lamp.post  serves  for  the 
gallows ;  so  then  they  call  themselves  free,  be 
cause  you  see  they  have  no  law  left  to  c 
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them,  and  no  kisf  to  take  them  ap  and  hanf 
them  &r  h. 

Turn.  Ah,  hat  Jeck«  did'nt  their  kin^  for. 
merljr  ban^r  people  for  nothing  too  ?  and  beaidea, 
were  the/  not  aJl  papiata  before  the  revolution  7 
^  Jitek,  Wh^,  true  enoof  h,  they  had  but  a  poor 
aort  of  reliffion;  but  bad  ia  better  than  none, 
Tom.  And  ao  waa  the  government  bad  enough 
too ;  lor  thev  eoold  clap  an  innoeent  man  into 
prison,  and  keep  him  there  too  as  hmg  aa  they 
would,  and  never  eay,  with  your  leave  or  by 
your  leave,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  fiut  what'a 
ail  that  to  na  7 

Ttmu  To  na!  Why  don*t  mauT  of  our  go- 
vemors  pat  manv  of  our  poor  Ibua  in  priaon 
against  their  will?  What  are  all  the  jaila  for? 
Ik»wn  with  the  jaila,  I  say ;  all  men  ahould  be 
free. 


TInr.  But  atiU  I  ahoold  have  ny  one  over  my 


Jack.  Harkee,  Tom,  a  ftw  roffuea  in  priaon 

keep  the  rest  in  order,  and  then  hooeat  men  go 

about  their  boaineaa  in  aafety ,  afraid  of  nobody ; 

that*a  the  way  to  be  free.    And  let  me  tell  thee, 

Tom,  thoo  and  I  are  tried  by  our  peera  as  much 

^aa  a  knd  is.    Why  the  king  can*t  aend  me  to 

'TprieoD  if  I  do  no  harm ;  and  if  I  do,  tliere*s  res. 

■aon  good  why  I  should  go  there.    I  may  go  to 

law  with  air  John  at  the  ^tfeat  castle  yonder ; 

and  he  nu  more  dares  Ufi  his  little  finger  against 

me  than  if  I  were  his  equal.    A  k>rd  is  banged 

^Ibr  hanging  matter,  as  thou  or  I  should  be ; 

and  if  H-wiU  be  any  comfort  to  thee,  I  myself 

remember  a  peer  of  the  realm  being  hanged  for 

killing  hia  roan,  just  the  same  aa  the  man  would 

^  have  been  for  killing  him.* 

.     Tern.  A  kwd!  Well,  that  is  some  comfort  to 

be  sure.  But  have  yon  read  the  Rights  of  Man  7 

Jock.  No^  not  I :  I  had  rather  by  half  read 

the  WkttU  Duty  of  Man.    I  have  but  litUe  Uifee 

for  reading,  and  such  aa  I  should  therefore  only 

reads  bit  of  the  best 

7bm.  Don't  tell  roe  of  those  old-fiwhioned  no- 
tions.  Why  should  not  we  have  the  same  fine 
things  they  have  got  in  France  7  I*m  for  a 
eonsf  slulion,  and  orgmuzation^  and  equalizaiion, 
and  fratemixutum. 

Jack.  I>o  be  quiet  Now,  TDro,only  suppose 
jthis  nonsensical  equality  was  to  take  pJaCe; 
>  why  it  would  not  last  while  one  could  say  Jack 
I  Robinson;  or  suppose  it  could — suppose  in  the 
'  general  division,  our  new  rulers  ^ere  to  give  us 
half  an  acre  of  ground  a-pieoe ;  we  could  to  be 
sure  raise  potatoes  on  it  for  the  nse  of  our  fami- 
lies; but  as  every  other  man  would  be  equally 
busy  in  raising  potatoes  for  hi$  family,  why  then 
you  see  if  thou  wast  to  break  thy  apade,  I, 
whose  trade  it  is,  should  no  longer  be  able  to 
mend  it  Neighbour  Snip  would  have  no  time 
to  make  us  a  suit  of  dothes,  nor  the  clothier  to 
weave  the  ^oth ;  for  ail  the  world  would  be  gone 
a  digging.  And  as  to  booto  and  ahoes,  the  want 
of  aooie  one  to  make  them  for  ua,  would  be  a 
still  greater  grievance  than  the  tax  on  leather. 
If  we.ahonid  be  sick,  there  would  be  no  doctor's 
stuff  for  us ;  fcr  doctors  would  be  digging  too. 
}  And  if  necessity  did  not  compel,  and  if  inequa- 
I  lity  aabaisted,  vre  could  not  get  a  chimney  swept, 
or  a  load  of  ooal  from  pit,  mr  love  or  money. 


•Lord  Ftems^ 
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Jmek.  Tbat*a  a  mistake ;  I*m  stronger  than 
thou ;  and  Standisb,  the  exciseman,  ia  a  better 
scholar ;  so  that  we  ahould  not  remain  equal  a 
minute.  I  should  ovA-Jight  thee,  and  he*d  out- 
wit  thee.  And  if  eucha  sturdy  fellow  as  I  am, 
waa  to  come  and  break  down  thy  hedge  for  a 
little  firing,  or  take  away  the  crop  from  thy 
ground,  Tm  not  ao  aure  that  theae  new.fangled 
lawa  wodld  see  thee  rijghted.  I  tell  thee,  'A^mT' 
we  have  a  fine  cojuHitotigo.i^fidy*  uid  our 
forefathers  thought  so. 

Tbm.  They  were  a  pack  of  Ibols,  and  had 
never  read  the  Righto  of  Man. 

Jedb  I*U  tell  thee  a  stery.    When  sir  John 
roarried,  my  lady,  who  ia  a  little  fantastical,  and 
likes  to  do  every  thing  like  the  French,  begged 
him  to  pull  down  vender  fine  old  caatle,  and 
build  it  up  in  her  uippery  way.    No,  saya  air 
John,  what  shall  I  poll  down  this  noble  build- 
ing, raised  by  the  wisdom  of  my  brave  ances- 
tors ;  which  outatood  the  civil  wars,  and  only  un-' 
derwent  a  little  needful  repair  at  the  revolution; 
a  castle  which  all  my  neighboura  come  to  take 
a  pattern  by— -shall  I  pull  it  all  down,  I  aay,~^ 
enlv  because  there  may  be  a  dark  closet,  or  an 
awkward  passage,  or  an  inconvenient  room  or 
two  in  it  7    Our  anceators  took  time  for  what  \ 
they  did.    They  uoderatood  foundati^  work ;  ) 
no  running  up  your  little  slight  lath  and  pUster' 
buildings,  which  are  up  in  a  day,  and  down  in  a 
night    My  lady  mumpt  and  grumbled ;  but  the 
castle  was  let  stan4i  and  a  glorious  building  it 
is ;  though  tliere  may  be  a  trifling  fault  or  two, . 
and  though  a  few  decays  want  stopping ;  ao  now  I 
and  then  they  mend  a  little  thing,  and  they'll  | 
go  on  mending,  I  dare  say,  as  they  have  leisure, 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  if  they  are  let  alone. 
But  no  poU-me-down  works.     What  is  it  you 
are  crying  out  for,  Tom  7 

Tom,  Why  for  a  perfect  government 
Jack.  You  might  as  well  cry  for  the  moon. 
There's  nothing  perfect  in  this  world,  take  my  i 
word  fi>r  it :  though  sir  John  saya,  we  come  I 
nearer  to  it  than  any  country  in  the  world  ever  i 
did.  .  .  I 

Tom,  I  donH  see  why  we  are  to  work  like 
slsves,  while  others  roll  about  in  their  coaches, 
feed  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  do  nothing. 

Jack.  My  little  maid  brought  home  a  atory- 
book  from  the  charity  school  t'other  day,  m 
which  was  a  bit  of  a  fable  about  the  belly  and 
the  limbs.  The  hands  said,  I  won't  work  any~| 
longer  to  feed  this  lazy  belly,  who  site  in  state 
like  a  lord  and  doea  nothing.  Said  the  feet  I 
won*t  walk  and  tire  myself  to  carry  him  about; 
let  him  ahift  for  himadf ;  ao  said  all  the  mem- 
bers $  just  aa  your  levellera  and  repMblicana  do 
now.  And  what  waa  the  conwquence  7  ^Why 
the  belly  was  pinched  to  be  sure,  and  grew  thin 
upon  it ;  but  the  hands  and  the  feet,  and  the  reat 
of  the  membera,  suffered  so  much  for  want  of  their 
old  nourishment,  which  the  belly  had  been  all 
the  time  administering,  while  they  accuaed  him 
of  Bitting  in  idle  state,  that  they  all  fell  aick, 
pined  away,  and  would  have  died,  if  they  had  • 
not  come  to  their  senses  just  in  time  to  savej 
their  lives,  aa  I  hope  all  you  will  do. 

Tun.  Butthetimes— but  the  taxes.  Jack. 
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JaA,  ThiiifiBrade«r'»  be  rare,  but  riot  and 
murder  is  not  the  way  to  make  them  cheap. 
And  taxes  are  high ;  but  I  *m  told  there  *e  a 
deal  of  old  eeoree  payings  olF,  and"  paykiif  off, 
by  tbem  who  did  not  oui:.tract  the  debt  nei- 
ther,  Tom.  Beeidea  thiDgs  are  mendittn^,  I 
hope ;  and  what  little  ia  done  ia  fer  ne  poor 
people ;  oar  candles  are  sdroewbat  cheaper,  and 
I  dare  taj,  if  the  honest  grentlemao  who  has  the 
management  of  thin^  is  not  disturbed  by  yov 
levellers,  things  will  mend  efery  day.  But  bear 
one  thine  in  mind :  the  more  we  riot,  the  more 
we  shall  nave  to  pay :  the  more  mischief  is  done, 
tiie  more  wiB  the  repairs  cost :  the  more  time 
we  waste  in  meeting  to  redress  pnblio  wrongs, 
the  more  we  shall  increase  oar  private  wants. 
And  mind  too,  that  *tis  working,  and  not  mar- 
muring,  which  puts  bread  in  our  ohildren*s 
mooths,  and  a  new  ooat  on  our  backs.  Mind 
another  thing  toe,  we  have  not  the  same  ground 
of  comprint ;  in  France  the  poor  paid  all  the 
taxes,  as  I  have  heard  *em  say,  and  the  <|uality 
peM  nothing. 

TVm.  Well,  I  know  what's  what,  a*  well  as 

another ;  and  I  *m  as  fit  to  govern — 

Jack,  No,  Tom,  no.    You  are  indeed  as  good, 

ras  another  man,  seeing  you  have  hands  to  work, 

I  and  a  soul  to  be  saved.    But  are  all  men  fit  for 

\  all  bind  of  things  7    Solomon  says ;  *  How  can 

he  be  wise  whose  talk  is  of  oxenT    Every  one 

in  his  way.    I  am  a  better  judge  of  a  horseshoe 

I  than  Sir  John ;  bat  he  has  a  deal  better  notion 

|af  state  afiktrs  than  I ;  and  I  can  no  more  do 

Withoat  his  employ  thftu  he  can  do  without  my 

fhrnery.  Besides,  iew  are  so  poor  but  they  may 

get  a  vote  ier  a  parliament-man ;  and  so  you 

•ee  the  poor  have  as  much  shue  in  the  govern. 

meat  as  th^  well  know  how  to  manage. 

7Vm.  But  I  say  all  men  are  equalJ  Why 
should  one  be  above  another  7 

Jack,  If  that  *s  thy  Ulk,  Tom,  thou  dost  quar. 
rel  with  Providence^  and_not  witlTgftvpyn'mcnL 
For  the  woman  is  below  her  husband,  and  the 
children  are  below  their  mother,  and  the  servant 
is  below  his  master. 

7bm.  But  the  sabjeot  is  not  below  th#  king : 
all  kings  are  *  orown*d  ruffians:*  and  all  govern- 
ments  are  wicked.  For  my  part^  I  *m  resolv'd 
I  *l]  pay  no  more  taxee  to  any  of  them, 
^  Jack.  Tom,  Tom,  if  thou  didst  go  oft*ner  to 
olrareb,  thou  wouldst  know  where  it  is  said, 
*  Render  untoCcBsar  the  things  that  are  Cesar's;* 
and  also,  *  Fear  God,  honour  the  king.*  ITour 
hook  tells  you  that  we  need  obey  no  government 
but  that  of  the  people ;  and  that  we  may  fiuhioa 
and  alter  the  government  according  to  our 
whimsies  t  but  mint  tells  me,  *  Let  every  one 
I  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  for  all  power  is 
!  of  God,  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God  ; 
I  whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resist- 
'  eth  the  ordinance  of  God.'  Thou  say'st,  thou 
wiH  pay  no  taxes  to  any  of  them.^ — Dost  thou 
knew  who  it  was  that  worked  a  miracle,  that 
be  might  have  money  to  pay  tribute  with,  rather 
than  set  you  and  me  anexampleof  disobedience  to 
government  7  an  example,  let  me  tell  thee,  worth 
an  hundred  preeepfs,  and  of  which  all  the  wit  of 
matt  can  never  lessen  the  value.  Then  there  *s 
aaoCher  thing  worth  minding,  when  SL  Paul 
was  gimg  aU  those  directioos,  in  the  episde  to 


the  Romans,  for  obedieooe  and  sabmissKm;  wlnt 
sort  of  a  king  now  dost  think  they  had  7  Dost 
thoik  *twas  a  aetfrt  which  he  ordered  them  to 
obey? 

Tbm.  Why  it  was  a  kind,  mereiiiil,  efauifta- 
Ue  l^ing  to  be  sore ;  one  who  put  nobodj  to 
death  or  to  prisiMi. 

J«dk.  You  was  never  move  out  in  your  lift. 
Our  parson  says  he  was  a  aKPster  ■  ■  thst  he 
robbed  the  rich,  and  murdered  the  poor  eet  fire 
to  hie  own  town,  as  fine  a  plaee  as  London — 
fiddled  to  the  flames,  and  than  hanged  and  burnt 
the  Christians,  who  were  all  poor,  as  if  they  had 
bvmt  the  town.  Yet  there  *a  not  a  word  about 
rising.— Duties  are  fixed,  Tomir-^AWs  are  aet> 
tied ;  a  Christian  can't  pick  and  choose,  whetbsr 
he  win  obey  or  let  it  alone.  But  wc  have  no 
such  trials. — We  have  a  king  the  very  reveras. 

Tbat.  I  say  we  shall  never  be  happy,  till  we 
do  as  the  French  have  done. 

Jadt,  The'  French  and  we  contewiing  for 
liberty,  Tom,  is  just  as  if  thou  and  I  were  to 
pretend  to  ran  a  race ;  thou  to  set  out  from  the 
starting-poft  when  I  am  in  alreadv ;  thou  to 
have  all  the  ground  to  travel  when  1  have  reach- 
ed  the  end.  Why  we  *ve  got  it  man !  wa  *ve  no 
nee  to  run !  we  *re  there  already !  Ojir  eonsti* 
tutioB  is  no  mere  like  what  the  French  one  wear 
than  a  mug  of  our  Taunton  beer  is  likfli  a  plattor 
of  their  soup-maigre. 

Tom.  I  know  we  shall  be  undone,  if  w«  don't 
get  a  new  eonsfitottot*'— that  *s.alU 

Ja^  And  I  know  we  shaU  be  undons  if  we 
do.  I  don't  know  maoh  about  politics,  but  I 
can  see  by  a  little,  what  a  great  deal  roeani. 
Now  only  to  show  tiiee  the  state  of  public  cr«tit» 
as  I  think  Tim  Slaadish  calls  it.  There 's  former 
Furrow,  a  fow  years  age  he  had  an  odd  fifty 
pounds  by  him ;  so  to  keep  it  out  of  harmls  way» 
he  put  it  out  to  use,  on  government  seourity,  I 
think  he  eaUs  it;  well,  t'other  day  he  married 
one  of  his  daughters,  so  he  thitMight  he'd  give 
her  that  fi^j  pounds  for  a  bit  or  a  portion.  Tom, 
as  I  'm  a  living  man,  when  he  went  to  take  it 
out,  if  his  fifly  pounds  was  not  almost  grown  h» 
an  hundred !  and  would  have  been  a  full  hun- 
dred, they  say,  by  this  time,  if  the  gentlemen 
had  been  let  alone.* 

Tbm.  Well,  still  as  the  oM  saymg  is^I  should 
like  to  do  as  Uiey  do  in  France. 

Jack,  What,  shouldest  like  to  be  murdered 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  Haokabout,  the 
butcher,  knocks  down  a  calf  7  or  shouldest  like 
to  get  rid  of  thy  wife  for  every  little  bit  of  tiff! 
And  as  for  liberty  of  contcimcCy  which  they 
brag  80  much  about,  why  they  have  driven  away 
jtheir  parsons  (ay,  and  murdered  many  of  *em) 
because  they  would  not  awear  as  they  would 
have  them.  And  then  they  talk  of  liberty  of 
tho  press;  why,  Tom,  only  t'other  day  they 
hang'd  a  man  for  printing  a  book  against  this 
pretty  government  of  theirs. 

Tom.  But  you  said  youraelf  it  was  sad  tioMS 
in  France,  before  they  puU'd  down  the  old  go- 
vemment. 

Jack.  Well,  and  suppose  the  French  were  as 
much  in  the  right  as  I  know  them  to  be  in  the 
wrong ;  what  does  that  argue  for  um  ? — Because 

*  Tbis  wet  writtsa  bsfoie  the  war»  wtan  the  i 
were  at  the  bifhest. 
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tmj  MiffhbQW  FoRDw,  t'oCher  day  railed  down  a 
csrazy  old  barn,  b  that  a  reaaon  why  1  must  tot 
£re  to  my  iig^ht  laoUife  7 

Tbak  I  don't  mo  for  all  tlut  why  one  man  ia 
to  ride  in  hia  eoach  and  aiz,  while  another 
memk  the  highway  for  him. 

Jmek,  I  don't  lee  why  the  man  in  the  eoach 
■MB  to  drive  over  the  man  on  foot,  or  hurt,  a  hair 
/of  his  headf  any  more  than  yoip.  QVnd  as  to  our 
'  ^reat  folka,  that  yon  levellert  have  each  a  epite 
against,  I  don't  pretend  to  say  they  are  a  bit 
better  than  they  shonld  be  ;)6ut  that  Ts  no  affair 
of  mine ;  let  them  kx>k  to  that  they  '11  answer 
lor  that  In  another  place.  (Tq  be  sure,  I  wish 
they  'd  set  OS  a  better  example  about  going  to 
chareh,  and  those  things  ;)but  still  hoarding  ^9 
not  the  sin  of  the  age ;  they  don't  lock  up  their 
mamey — ^^iX  ^^  P>^  ■B^l  every  body's  the  bet- 
ter  for  it^-ffhey  do  spend  too  much,  to  be  sore, 
in  foaatingr  and  fkndangoes  ;Wd  so  far  from 
commending  them  for  it,  if  I  was  a  parson  I  'd 

E^  to  work  with  'em,  but  it  should  be  in  another 
nd  of  way ;  but  as  I  am  only  a  poor  tradesman, 
why  ^8  but  bringing  more  giist  to  my  mill.  It 
all  comes  among  thii  people.  rTheir  very  extra- 
fvaganoe,-for  which,  as  I  saia  before,  their  par. 
eons  shonld  be  at  them,  is  -a  faultily  which,  as 
poor  men,  we  are  benefitted ;  so  ydu  cry  out  jott 
^in  the  wrong  place.    Their  coaches  and  their 
,  furniture,  and  their  boiklings,  and  their  plant- 
jing,  employ  a  power  of  tradesmen  and  labourers. 
)Now  in  this  village,  what  should  we  do  without 
the  castle  7  ^hoogh  my  lady  is  too  rantipolish, 
and  fliea  about  all  summer  to  hot  water  and  cold 
water,  and  fresh  water  and  salt  water,  when  she 
ought  to  stay  at  home  with  sir  John  yyet  when 
,  she  does  oome  down,  she  brings  sncn  a  deal  of 
'  gentry  that  I  have  more  horses  than  I  can  shoe, 
)and  my  wifo  more  linen  than  she  can  wash. 
I*nien  all  our  grown  children  are  servants  in  the 
lfiunily«  and  rare  wages  they  have  got.  Our  little 
boys  get  something  every  day  by  weeding  their 
gardens,  and  the  girla  learn  to  sew  and  knit  at 
nr  John's  expense,  who  sends  them  all  to  school 
«f  a  Sunday  besidee. 

Tbm.  Ay,  bat  there 's  not  Sir  Johns  in  every 
liihge. 

.     JaOL,  The  more 's  the  pity.  But  there  *s  other 

/  help.    Twas  but  last  year  you  broke  your  leg, 

'   and  was  nine  weeks  in  the  Bristol  Infirmary, 

where  yoo  was  taken  as  much  care  of  as  a  lord, 

and  yoor  fkmily  was  maintained  all  the  while 

'  by  the  parish.    No  poor-rates  in  France,  Tom; 

«nd  here  there 's  a  matter  of  two  million  and  a 

half  paid  for  the  poor  every  year,  if  'twas  but  a 

little  better  managed. 

TbM.  Two  milW  and  a  half! 
Jack,  Ay,  indeed.    Not  translated  into  ten- 
pencea,  as  yonr  French  millions  are,  but  twenty 
/good  shillings  to  the  pound.    But  when  this 
levelling  comes  about,  there  will  bo  no  infirma- 
,  ries,  no  hospitals,  no  charity-schools,  no  Sunday- 
schools,  where  so  many  hundred  thousand  poor 
eonb  learn  to  read  the  word  of  God  for  nothmg. 
— For  who  ia  to  pay  for  them  7  Equality  cant 
afford  it ;  and  those  that  may  be  willing  won't 

Tbm.  Bat  we  shaH  be  one  «  good  asanother 
ftraUthat 
J«dfc.  Ay,  and  bad  win  be  the  best    Batwe 


:  most  work  as  we  do  now,  and  with  this  djffbr*- 
ence,  that  no  one  will  be  able  to  pay  us.  (l^m ! 
I  have  got  the  obe  of  my  limbs,  of  my  liberty,- 
of  the  laws,  and  of  ray  Bible.    The  two  first  f 
take  to  be  my  natural  rights ;  the  two  last  my 
eivU  and  relipouo  rights :  these^  I  take  it,  are 
the  true  Rigkte  of  Man^  and  all  the  rest  is  no 
thing  but  nonsense,  and  madness,  and  wicked^ 
ness.    My  cottage  is  my  castle ;  I  sit  down  in 
it  at  night  in  peace  and  thankfulness,  and  '  no 
man  maketh  me  ali-aid.*    Instead  of  indulging  ^      !; 
discontent,  becaase  another  is  richer  than  I  in  i . 
this  world  (for  envy  is  at  the  bottom  of  your   '  "** 
equality  works)  I  read  my  Bible,  go  to  church, 
and  look  forward  to  a  treasure  in  Heaven. 

Tbm.  Ay,  huX  the  French  have  got  it  in  lAlf  , 
world. 

Jack,  *Tfs  all  a  lie,  Tom.    Sir  John's  bailer 
says  his  master  gets  letters  which  say  His  all  a  ] 
lie.    Tie  all  murder,  and  nakedness,  and  han.  i    \ 
ger,  many  of  the  poor  soldiets  fight  withoat  ■ 
victuals,  and  march  without  clothes.  These  are 
your  demoerato  !  Tom. 

Tbm.  What  then,  dost  think  all  the  men  on 
our  side  wicked  7 

Jack.  No— not  so  neither — ^If  some  of  the 
leaders  are  knaves,  more  of  the  followers  are 
fools.  Sir  John,  who  is  wiser  than  I,  says  the 
whole  system  is  the  operation  of  fraud  upon  - 
folly.  They've  made  fools  of  most  of  you,  as  I 
believe.  I  judge  no  man  Tom ;  I  hate  no  man. 
Even  republicans  and  levellers,  I  hope,  will  al- 
ways enjoy  the  protection  of  Qur  laws ;  though 
I  hope  they  will  never  be  our  law  mdken.  There 
are  many  true  dissenters,  and  there  are  some 
hollow  churchmen ;  and  a  good  man  is  a  good 
man,  whether  his  church  has  got  a  steeple  to  it 
or  not — The  new  fashion'd  way  of  provinr  one^ 
religion  is  to  hate  somebody.  Now,  Sioagh 
some  folk  pretend  that  a  man's  hating  a  papist, 
or  a  presbyterian,  proves  him  to  be  a  good 
chufdiman^  it  dont  prove  him  to  be  a  jrood 
Chriatian^  Tom.  As  mach  as  I  hate  repabucan 
works,  I'd  scorn  to  Uve  in  a  country  where 
there  was  not  liberty  of  conscience';  and  where 
every  ma^  might  not  worship  God  in  his  own  / 
way.  Now  that  liberty  they  had  not  in  FVance :/ 
the  Bible  was  shut  up  ia  an  unknown  and  hea- 
thenish tongas. — While  here,  thoa  and  I  can 
make  as  fVee  use  of  ours  ae  a  bishop :  can  no 
more  be  sent  to  prison  nnjustly  than  the  judge 
who  tries  as ;  and  are  as  much  taken  care  of  by 
the  laws  as  the  parliamentman  who  makes  , 
them. — ^Then,  as  to  your  thinking  that  the  ne# 
scheme  will  make  you  happy,  look  amonr  year 
own  set  snd  see  if  any  thing  oan  be  so  dismal' 
and  discontented  as  s  leveller.— Look  at  Fk'anoe. 
These  poor  French  follows  used  to  be  the  mer-' 
riest  dogs  in  the  world;  but  sines  eqoality 
came  in,  I  doni  believe  a  Frenchman  has  over  \  • 
laocrhed. 

Tbm.  What  then  dost  thoa  take  French  Ubert^^ 
tobe7 

Jack.  To  murder  more  men  in  one  nigh^ 
than  ever  their  poor  king  did  in  his  whole  lifo. 

Tbm.  And  what  doet  thou  take  a  dtmmrat  to 
be? 

Jack.  One  who  lives  to  be  goveroed  by  a  thmi 
sand  tyrants,  and  yet  can't  ^ar  a  king. 

Tbm.  What  is  s^Miilyf 
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,       Jack.  For  every  man  to  poll  down  every  one 

that  is  above  him :  while,  instead  of  raising 

tboM  below  him,  to  hu  own  level,  he  only  makes 

,  use  of  them  as  steps  to  raise  himself  to  the  place 

of  those  he  has  tumbled  down. 

Tarn,  What  is  the  new  Rightt  of  Man  ? 

Jack.  Battle,  murder,  and  sodden  dbath. 

Horn,  What  is  it  to  be  an  enligktetud  people  ? 

Jack.  To  put  out  the  light  of  tlie  Gospel,  con. 
ibund  right  and  wrong,  and  grope  about  in  pitch 
darkness. 

Tbffi.  What  is  philoeophy,  that  Tim  Standish 
talks  so  much  about  7 

Jack.  To  believe  that  there^s  neither  God,  nor 
devil,  nor  heaven,  nor  hell :  to  dig  op  a  wicked 
old  fblIow*s*  rotten  bones,  whose  iMoks,  Sir  John 
■ays,  have  been  the  ruin  of  thousands ;  and 
to  set  his  figure  up  in  a  church  and  worship 
him. 

TVnn.  And  what  is  a  patriot  accordin|t  to  the 
new  school  7  . 

Jack.  A  man  who  loves  every  other  country 
better  then  his  own,  and  France  best  of  all. 

Tbifi.  And  what  is  Benevolence  7 

Jack.  Why,  in  the  new  fangled  language,  it 
means  contempt  of  religion,  aversion  to  justice, 
overturning  of  law*  doating  on  all,  mankind  in 
general,  and  hating  every  body  in  particular. 

Thm.  And  what  mean  the  other  hard  words 
that  Tim  talks  about — organization  and  fune- 
tson,  and  ciuiem,  and  incivism,  and  equalization^ 
and  inmolalnlity^  and  imperscriptible,  n»d  frater- 
nization ? 

Jack.  Nonsense,  gibberish,  downright  hocus- 
pocus.  I  know  'tis  not  English ;  sir  John  says 
His  not  Latin ;  and  his  valet  de  sham  says  'tis 
teot  French  neither. 

Tom.  And  yet  Tim  says  he  never  shall  be 
happy  till  all  these  fine  things  are  brought  over 
to  £nflrland. 

Jack.  What !  in  this  christian  country,  Tom  7 
'Why  dost  know  they  have  no  SdUath  in 
France?  Their  mob  parliament  meets  on  if 
Sunday  to  do  their  wicked  work,  as  naturally 
u  we  do  to  go  to  church.t  They  have  re- 
lurjnced  God's  word  and  God's  d^,  and  they 
don't  even  date  in  the  year  of  our  Lord.  W))y 
dost  torn  pale,  man  7  And  the  rogues  are 
always  making  such  a  noise,  Tom,  in  the  midst 
of  their  parliament-house,  that  their  speaker 
rings  a  bell,  like  our  penny-post  man,  because 
he  can't  keep  them  in  order. 

Tom.  And  dust  thou  believe  they  are  as  cruel 
as  some  folks  pretend? 

Jack.  I  am  sore  they  are,  and  I  think  I  know 
the  reason.  We  christians  set  a  high  value  on 
life,  because  we  know  that  every  fellow-creature 
has  an  immortal  soul :  a  soul  to  be  saved  or  lost, 
Tom — Whoever  believes  that,  is  a  little  cautious 
how  he  sends  a  soul  unprepared  to  his  grand  ac- 
count But  he  whd  believes  a  man  is  no  better 
than  a  dog  nrho  make  no  more  scruple  of  kill- 
ing  one  than  the  other. 

Tom.  And  dost  thou  think  our  Rights  of  Man 
will  lead  to  all  this  wickedness  7 

Jack,  As  sure  as  eggs  are  eggs. 
♦  ▼AUaire. 

t  Since  this  tbey  havv  cnunoied  ten  days  into  tlie 
week.  111  order  to  throw  Banday  out  of  it 


Tom.  I  begin  to  think  we're  better  off  ms  we 
are. 

Jack.  I'm  sure  on't  This  is  only  a  scheme 
to  make  us  go  back  in  every  thing.  *Tis  mak- 
ing ourselves  poor  when  we  are  getting  rick, 
and  discontented  when  w6  are  comfortable. 

Tom.  1  begin  to  think  I'm  not  so  very  on- 
I^appy,  as  I  had  got  to  fancy.  ' 

Jack.  Tom,  I  don't  care  for  drink  myselC 
but  thou  dost,  and  I'll  arj^e  with  thee,  not  m 
the  way  of  principle,  but  in  thy  own  way ;  when 

1  there's  all  equality  there  will  be  no  iuperJUniy ; 
when  there's  no  wages  there  ^U  be  no  drink : 
and  levelling  will  rob  thee  of  thy  ale  more  than 
the  malt  tax  does, 

Tom,  But  Standish  says,  if  we  had  a  good 
government,  there'd  be  no  want  of  any  thing. 

Jack.  He  is  like  many  others,  who  take  the 
king's  money  and  betray  him :  let  him  give  up  the 
profits  of  his  place  before*  he  kicks  at  the  hand 
that  feeds  him. — Though  I'm  no  scholar,  I  know 
that  a  good  government  is  a  good  thing.  But 
don't  go  to  make  me  believe  that  any  govern- 
ment can  make  a  bad  man  good,  or  a  discon- 
tented man  happy< — What  art  musing  upon, 
man? 

Tom.  Let  me  sum  up  the  evidence,  as  they 
sav  at  'sizes — Hem !  To  cut  every  man's  throat 
who  does  not  think  as  I  do,  or  hang  him  up  at 
a  lamp-post ! — Pretend  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
then  banish  the  parsons  only  for  being  conscien- 
tious I— Cry  out  liberty  of  the  press,  and  hang 
up  the  first  man  who  writes  his  mind ! — Lose 
our  poor  laws  ! — Lose  one's  wife  perhaps  upon 
every  little  tiff!— March  without  clothes,  and 
fight  without  victuals ! — No  trade ! — ^No  Bible ! 
No  Sabbath  nor  day  of  rest! — ^No  safety,  no 
comfort,  no  beace  in  this  world — and  no  world 
to  come !— Jack,  I  never  knew  thee  teU  a  lie  in 
my  lifo. 

Jack.  Nor  would  I  now,  not  even  against  the 
Jrench. 

J  Tom.  And  thou  art  very  sure  we  are  not 
ruined  7 

^  Jack.  I'll  tell  thee  how  we  are  ruined.'  We 
have  a  kin^,  so  loving,  that  he  would  not  hurt 
the  people  if  he  could :  and  so  kept  in,  that  he 
could  not  hurt  the  people  if  he  would.  We  have 
4B  much  liberty  as  can  make  us  happy,  and 
^ore  trade  and  riches  than  allows  us  to  be  good. 
We  have  the  best  laws  in  the  world,  if  they 
Were  more  strictly  enforced ;  and  the  best  reli- 
gion  in  the  world  if  it  was  but  better  followed. 
While  old  England  is  safe,  I'll  glory  in  her,  and 
pray  forher,  and  when  she  is  in  danger.  I'll  fight 
for  her,  and  die  for  her. 

Tom.  And  so  will  I  too.  Jack,  that*s  what  I 
will,  {.Sings)  . 

*  O  the  roast  beef  of  old  EnglondJ 
Jack.  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  Tom. 
Tom.  This  is  Rose  and  Crown  night,  and  Tim 
Standish  is  now  at  his  mischief;  hut  we'll  go 
and  put  an  end  to  that  fellow's  work,  or  he'll 
corrupt  the  whole  club. 
Jack.  Come  along. 

Tom.  No ;  first  I'll  stay  to  bum  my  book,  and 
then  I'll  go  and  make  a  bonfire  and — 

Jack.  Hold,  Tom.  There  is  but  ono  thin^ 
worse  than  a  bitter  enemy^-^nd  that  is  an  im. 
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t  ftioid.  If  dMHi  woiild*0t  iliow  thy  love 
•D  thy  kiii|r  mad  ooontry,  let*i  ba?e  no  drinking, 
BO  not,  no  bonfirea :  pot  in  practice  thia  tejS, 
which  oar  pnnon  praaeh'd  on  Uat  Sonday, 


*  Study  to  be  quiet,  work  with  year  own  huid% 
and  mind  yoar  own  buaineai.' 

Tbm.  And  eo  I  wil]»  Jiok— Comoon 


filBLE  RHYMES, 

ON.  THE  NAMES  OF  ALL  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE 
OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT: 

WITH  ALLDUOir  TO  BOm  OT  THE  PRINCIPAL  DfCIDKim  AND  CHABACTSftS. 

Ao  a  homeiy  digger  may  ibow  a  man  a  rich  mine,  so  whatever  the  Book  may  be  which  is  ^r* 
•enUd  to  yon,  that  which  I  recommend  to  you  is  a  matehU$$  one. 

Hon.  Robert  Boyies's  Preface  to  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptureo, 

THESE  RHYMES 

ABB  ACTBCnORATBLT  DVIMOATID  TO  HT  DBAR  YOVNO  FanNDS,  BY  ONl,  WHO  HAVINO  LONG  BKBf  , 

AjuiooB  foa  TBua  moHnT  nrraaaym,  cannot  consult  tush  Bsma,  than  bt 

BAENISTLT  BaCOHllXNDINO  TO  TIIXIR  SERIOUS  AND  DAILY  PBRDSAL, 
THAT  BACKD  YOLUmc,  KMPHATICALLY  CALLED 

THE  BOOK. 

PREFACE. 

Tns  little  piece  reqmret  some  apology.  It  was  written  without  the  remotest  intention  of  its 
efer  being  pnbUshed.  Some  ftiends,  ior  whrn  opinicm  the  author  entertains  great  4eferenee» 
snggested  Uiat,  at  a  time  when  such  insidions  attempts  are  making,  by  industry  of  impiety,  to 
corrupt  the  principles,  and  to  alienate  the  mind  altogether  from  the  stody  and  belief  of  the  Holy 
Scriptnrea,  this  slight  publication,  might  not  be  wholly  useless  or  unseasonable. 

Had  health  and  other  circumstances  been  faYourable,  many  important  characters,  many  strik- 
ing facte,  many  engaging  histories,  might  have  been  additionally  introduced,  and  thus  this  slight 
work  had  been  rendered  less  imperfect  But  the  writer  having  in  an  early  attempt  to  treat  on 
sacred  subjects,*  introduced  many  of  the  most  interesting  charactsrs  and  incidents  of  the  Old 
Testament,  they  are  hero  frequently  omitted  or  more  slightly  touched  on. 

With  a  hope  to  excite  an  increasug  interest  in  the  Bible,  by  inducing  the  readers  to  search 
it  fer  themselves,  the  writer  has  generally  ftrbome  to  make  any  particular  reference  to  the  speci- 
fic chapter  or  vorse  to  whieh  the  different  passages  sllude.  To  increase  their  admiration  of  the 
Word  of  God  by  such  research,  is  her  ftrvvnt  desire ;  and  this  more  especially  at  a  period  when, 
by  so  many  recent  attacks,  ito  truth  is  impugned,  its  authority  denied,  its  doctrines  vilified,  and 
the  characters  it  exhibits  viewed  with  abhorrence,  or  treated  with  ridicule. 

The  familiar  measure  here  adopted  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  subject  The  author  never  re- 
members  to  have  seen  a  serious  poem  written  in  it,  except  hymns ;  and  even  hymns,  besides  be- 
ing short,  are  generally  in  the  quatrain  stanza ;  which,  by  making  the  rhyme  alternate,  gives 
greater  room  ror  elevation  in  the  diction,  and  expansion  of  the  thought,  both  of  which  the  mea- 
sure here  used  is  calculated  to  cramp  and  contract 

This  trifle,  which  was  intended  for  little  more  than  a  Catalogue  Raieonne  of  the  nameo  of  the 
hooko  of  the  Bible,  admits  of  little  poetical  embellish liient  even  were  the  Author  better  qualified 
to  bestow  it  Indeed,  the  dignity  of  the  Sacred  Volume  is  so  commanding,  ito  superiority  to  all 
other  compositions  so  decided,  that  it  never  gains  any  thing  b^  human  infasions ;  paraphrase  di- 
lutee it,  amplification  weakens,  imitation  debases,  parody  pronmes. 

Much  more  latitude  is  given  in  the  Old  than  in  the  New  Testament  The  latter  oonsisto  chiefly 
of  fi^t  and  doctrine.  It  has  less  imagery ;  it  exhibito  a  more  explicit  rule  of  faith ;  a  more  spi. 
ritualised  code  of  morals ;  it  is  more  specifically  didactic.  On  this  holy  ground,  therefore,  we 
most  tread  with  peculiar  caution ;  because  here  every  article  of  faith  is  definite ;  every  rule  of 
practice  is  established  ;  the  scheme  of  salvation  is  completed  :  so  that  all  who  enlarge  on  it  must 
carefully  avoid  the  awful  sentence  denounced  on  those  who  add  to^  or  take  from,  what  is  written 

Bmriey  Wood,  AprU  9, 1831. 

•  Bse  Bssisd  Oramss.  and  RefteeUons  of  King  HasBkiali. 
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THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

I2ITRO0UOTION. 

IIkre  tbe  first  histor  j  of  mankind 

From  iU  first  origin  we  find ; 

God  is  its  author,  truth  its  name. 

Salvation  all  its  end  and  aim  : 

Here  we  are  shown  **  tbe  gdod  old  way,*' 

First  to  believe,  and  then  obey. 

-God*s  Spirit  dictates ;  men  proclaim 

The  doctrines  ae  from  him  they  came. 

And  not  by  miracles  alone, 

By  prophecy  the  truth  is  shown. 

Tho'  ^tis  no  scheme  ibrdry  dispute. 
No  scene  to  wrangle  and  confute ; 
Not  an  arena  for  debate, 
A  field  for  harsh  polemic  hate ; 
Yet- strict  enquiry  may  be  mov'd, 
Tho  more  'tis  8earch''d  the  more  'tis  provVI, 
It  it  a  boon  by  mercy  given, 
That  man  may  gain  some  taste  of  heaven ; 
Best  medicine  for  the  sin-sick  soul, 
For  guilty  passions  best  controul ; 
To  all,  its  precepts  are  applied. 
The  rich  man's  guard,  the  poqr  man's  guide ; 
To  fill  with  gratitude  the  hearts 
Where  God  his  Isrger  gifls  imparts ; 
To  cheer  with  higher  hopes  the  poor. 
To  teach  the  suflT'rer  to  endure  j 
The  meek  to  raise,  repress  the  bold. 
To  warn  the  young,  to  wean  the  old  ; 
The  arms  its  lends  are  faith  and  prayer, 
Its  fruits,  oblivion  sweet  of  care. 

Here  are  the  only  precepts  given 
For  peace  on  earth,  or  rest  in  heaven. 
Sole  lesson  since  the  world  began. 
For  iear  of  God  and  love  to  man  : 
It  came  with  blessing  in  its  train. 
Which  to  recount,  the  attempt  were  vain. 
It  came  to  hinder  fell  despair. 
The  ravages  of  sin  repair ; 
It  oame  to  eheer  the  contrite  heart, 
Redemption's  wonders  lo  impart  \ 
That  he  who  sins  should  sin  no  more ; 
It  came — a  lost  world  to  restore. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

TBB  HIBTORICAL  BOOKtf,  PSAf  JfS,  PK0VI&B8,  AND 

I0CU»IA8TB8. 

THE  pentateik:jh. 

Tm  first  five  books  for  author  claim 

Moses,  and  Pentateuch  their  name. 

In  Genesis,  which  first  we  call. 

Is  man's  creation,  and  his  fall. 

Bat  soon  to  Adam  came  the  word 

That  rebel  man  should  be  restor'd. 

Yet,  tho'  the  gracious  promise  came. 

The  first-born  bore  a  mdrderer's  name. 

See  the  whole  world  by  flood  expire ; 

Tho  cities  of  the  plain  by  fire ! 

You  ask,  perhaps, ''  Who  slew  all  those  ?" 

Twas  ein,  the  original  disease ! 

From  Adam  tbe  infection  ran  ; 

In  downward  course  from  man  to  roan. 

Tho'  all  who  draw  the  viul  breath 
Most  pay  the  penalty  of  death. 


Yet  one*  immnrtal  pair  w«  mm  : 
Pledge  of  Mtr  iromoriality ! 
EInoch,  in  a  corrupted  time, 
Be^ueath'd  to  us  this  truth  sublitte ; 
God's  service  is  not  merely  talk. 
The  man  of  God  with  God  must  walk. 
From  general  laws,  immunity 
He  found,  for  Enoc^  did  not  die, 
"God  took  him  !"  O  emphatic  word  ! 
No  more  was  needfiil  to  record. 

The  world  grew  worse  as  old  it  grevT, 
Sin  gathering  strength,  grew  bolder  too^ 
Long'sofiering  patience  now  was  past. 
The  appalling  sentence  comes  at  last; 
**  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive. 
No  further  respite  will  I  givew" 

God  bids  a  refuge  straight  prepare 
For  those  his  goodness  oMant  to  span 
Blees'd  Noah,  and  his  favoured  ram 
Alone  .obtain  the  special  grace. 

A  picture  of  our  world  remark. 
In  those  who  labour'd  in  the  ark  ; 
A  stronger  instance  need  we  find 
Of  the  hard  heart  of  base  mankind 
Howe'er  assiduously  thev  wrought. 
No  bnilder  his  own  safei    sought ; 
A  century  was  the  tuk  p.  rso'd. 
Not  one  his  own  destruction  view'd  : 
Oh,  blind,  God's  menaced  b.ow  to  slight . 
What !  perish  with  the'  ark  in  sight  7 

See  God  his  awful  threat'ning  keep. 
Break  up  the  fountains  of  the  deep ; 
Remove  the  limits  long  assign'd 
Tfa'  encroaching  waters  fiist  to  bind ! 
Heaven's  windows  open ;  lo,  the  sky 
Poors  dowil  its  deluge  from  on  high  ! 
The  floods  that  rise,  the  floods  that  fall, 
Meet  at  one  |k>int  and  cover  all : 
All  cry,  none  aid ;  with  anguish  wild 
The  frantic  mother  grasps  her  child. 
The  weak  their  safety  seek  below. 
The  rapid  waves. above  them  flow; 
The  strong  attempt  the  mountain's  steeps 
The  mountains  are  become  the  deep^ 
Half  dead  with  famine,  half  with  fear» 
Now  few,  attd  fewer  now,  appear ! 
All  strive,  §31  sink*— sink  beasts  and  mon , 
Perish'd  each  living  substanoe  then. 
Existence  is  extinct ! — The  world 
Itself  to  dire  destruction  hiirl'd. 
Good  Noah's  house  aione  remaf  n'd ; 
The  waves  his  floating  ark  sustain'd. 

There  i$  an  ark  that's  open  stiU, 
Where  all  may  shelter  if  they  will 
Awful,  indeed,  if  Christians  too 
Should  perish  with  their  ark  in  view-  * 

But  if  tbe  moral  plague  abound, 
Y<^  still  some  righteous  men  were  fbond ; 
Righteous,  not  perfect,  you  may  see 
Throughout  mankind's  long  history ; 
As  stars  in  darkness  seem  more  briglit, 
So  these  illume  the  moral  night 

See  Abraham  full  of  fklth  and  graoe. 
Sire  of  the  patriarchal  race : 
To  Isaac  torn  your  wond'ring  eyes^ 
Prefiguring  the  rreat  Saerifi^i 
What  Abraham  felt,  fond  parents, sajr. 
Himself  his  only  son  mo^t  slay  ! 
Though  much  he  mourn'd,  for  much  he  lor'd, 
•BUahandKaoGh. 
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His  fiuth,  hb  prompt  obedience  proY*d ; 
What  daanfleM  faith  ihooe  word*  implied, 
^  God  rill  liimMlfa  lamb  provide  !*' 
Joeephy  the  virtaooa,  next  behold. 
Like  Chriet  by  hit  own  brethren  eold : 
The  pic,  the  prison,  all  anite, 
To  make  his  character  more  bright : 
Whenee  eame  that  etnngth  which  ooald  mm 

him. 
From  tempting  pleaaure'e  snarei  restrain  hi 
Could  made  the,  prison,  pit,  and  oouit, 
To  him  alike  a  safe  resort  7 
What  made  him  thus  onyislding^  etand  I 
His  God  was  still  at  his  rif  ht  hand ! 
Religion  was  to  him  a  law ; 
He  knew  the  Omnipresent  saw : 
No  secrecy  his  sool  can-  win. 
No  mncied  safety  tempt  to  i^in ; 
Omniseienc9  sees  the  skalkinif  shame. 
Darkness  and  light  to  God  the  same !   - 

Now  EzoDos  Feoords  the  story 
or  Pharaoh's  fall  and  Mones*  glory. 
By  learning  lbrm*d,  and  for jh*d  by  i 
For  general,  guide,  and  legislator ; 
At  great  Jehovsh*s'high  command,  • 
By  faith  he  left  th'  oppressor's  land ; 
i^scap'd  the  snares  by  Pharaoh  spread. 
The  namerods  phalanx  forth  he  led. 
Mark  on  the  margin  how  thev  stand ;. 
Behold  they  cross  the  set  by  land ! 
God*s  mighty  power  is  seen  once  more. 
Oh,  miracle !  they  reach  the  shore! 
^ypt  porsoes,  the  ocean  braves. 
They  rash  between  th^  parted  waves ! 
Back  to  their  coarse  the  waves  retreat, 
Again  the  rafloent  watere  meet ! 
If  Egypt's  shrieks  are  mix*d  with  prayer, 
They  prey  to  cods  who  cannot  hear ! 
See  Emt  sink,  ingulf 'd  their  host, 
The  ruier  and  his  horse  are  kwt ! 

Israel,  unworthy  of  the  boon. 
Forgets  the  wond'rous  rescue  toon : 
8av'd,  not  converted  ^— discontent    * 
Defeats  the  mighty  blessing  sent 
By  miracle  they  still  were,  fed, . 
From  heaven  reeeivM  their  dally  bread ; 
Yet  murmur'd  at  the  bounteous  hand 
Which  fed  them  in  that  desert  land  : 
Tet  we,  these  pilgrims  while  jwe  blame. 
And  east  reproach  on  Israel's  name ; 
To  murmur,  too,  we  sometimes  dare. 
Though  we  have  bread  to  eat  and  spare ! 

Moses !  thy  parting  song  sublime. 
Shall  outlive  worlds  and  bury  time. 
No  hallow'd  bard,  whate'er  his  worth, 
£*er  pour'd  more  warm  effusions  forth ! 
O'er  Israel's  era  how  does  he  sigh. 
His  God,  his  Rock,  how  glorify  ! 
*  Attend — the  awful  truth  I  sing. 
Is  no  indifferent,  no  vain  thing ; 
It  is  jour  life,  your  hope,  your  all ; 
God  IS  the  Lord  ;  obey  his  call : 
In  vain  for  molten  Gods  you  strive, 
Tis  I  that  kill,  that  make  alive ! 
Fountain  of  Jacob,  just  and  true ! 
Thou  wat'rest  earth  with  heavenly  dew  ! 
From  Thee  descend  the  corn  and  wine. 
All  health,  all  gifts,  all  grace  is  thine  V 

Then  pooring  the  rich  blessing  riMii4 

You  I.  B 


He  shows  them  where  true  rest  is 
*  Oh,  people  sav'd,  adore  the  Lord, 
Shield  of  thy  help,  celestial  sword ! 
Approach,  abide,  iecure  Irom  harms, 
Safe  in  the  everlasting  arms ! 
Beneath  that  panoply  divine. 
Oh !  save  us.  Lord,  for  we  are  thinef 

Livmcus  the  law  proclaims. 
And  brands  two*  sacrilegious  names. 
The  Gospel  truth  this  book  must  own. 
Anticipating  Christ  unknown. 
Such  t^pes  thro'  the  Old  Scriptures  run, 
And,  hke  the  shadoif ,  prove  the  sun. 

KuMBias  the  Hebrews'  names  declare, 
In  due  arrangement,  just  and  feir : 
The  nomenclature  so  exact. 
Not  deislB  can  disprove  the  feet. 

While  DmrnoNoiir  repeats 
That  law  of  which  the  other  treats ; 
Enlarees  on  th*  important  theme ; 
With  Moses'  death  completes  the  scheme. 

See  Joshua,  type  of  Jesus,  stand. 
Fighting  for  Canaan'^  promis'd  land  ! 

While  JuDOfs  leam*d  their  wisdom  bring. 
Before  the  Jews  demand  a  king. 

God's  tender  care  of  pious  youth 

Is  sweetly  seen  in  pastVal  Ruth  : 

Here  filial  piety  is  found. 

And  with  its  promis'd  blessing  crown'd. 

Good  Samuel,*  as  the  Lord  appoints, 
The  king  so  loudly  ask'd,  anoints ; 
With  sorrow  deep  th*  historian  brings 
Succession  sad  of  Israsrs  Kinos ; 

And  CmoNiouES  protongs  the  story. 
So  Uttle  to  the  royal  etorv  : 
Though  some  were  faithrol,  just,  and  tnM^ 
We  grieve  to  say  they  were  but  few 

No  prophet  on  the  rolls  of  feme 
EcKpses  great  Eluab's  name: 
Irapeird  by  faith,  disdaining  fear. 
To  kings  and  priests  alike  sincere ! 
The  altar  once  on  Oarmel  built 
To  God,  proclaims  th*  aposUte*s  guilt 
'Twas  there  th*  illustrious  Tishblte,  bom 
On  Bsal  to  pour  indignant  scorn. 
With  keenest  irony  maintains 
BU  power  divine,  in  heaven  who  reigw 
Contemns,  as  round  the  trench  he  trod. 
Their  talking,  sleeping,  journeying  god  I 
To  heaven  behold  him  still  aspire. 
Then  reach  it  in  a  car  of  fire  1 

Ezra  deserves  immortal  praise, 
Who  sought  the  temple*s  walls  to  raise> 

How  shall  I  Nbhbmiah  paint. 
At  once  the  courtier  and  the  saint  1 

In  EsTHKB,  Frbvidence  displays, 
To  us  inscrutable,  his  ways  j 
Here  the  feir  queen  with  modest  greoe 
Obtains  protection  for  her  race : 
The  oppress*d  from  hence  a  lesson  drawt 
Of  courage  in  a  righteous  cause ; 
And  here,  the  snares  for  virtus  spread, 
Retank  to  plague  the  inventor's  head. 
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Job,  <a  him  dtoofkiU,  ht  o^ore  gam/t 
Than  when  ba  dwelt  in  Mgal  sUie ! 
He  heard,  beihns  Jebo?ah*a  gnxse^ 
Bat  now  he  aeee  him  fiioe  to  faoa. 
Meekly  he  how'd  before  bU  God, 
He  felt  the  smart,  bnt  kiM*d  the  rod. 
■*  In  me,  great  God,  complete  thy  will ! 
Slay  me,  and  I  wiU  trnst  Thee  still.** 

Is  it  a  seraph  strikes  the  strings  f 
Or  is  it  royal  David  sin^s  ? 
Thy  PsAUCs  divinely  bring  to  view 
Jesus,  thy  root  aod  offspring  too. 
Mark,  how  the  author*s  hallowed  lays 
Begin  with  prayer,  and  end  with  praise! 
Commerce  how  sore !  which,  whihi  it  gifoa 
Doe  payment,  rich  retarns  receives ; 
As  tides,  which  from  the  shore  rcoede, 
Return  to  fill  the  native  bed. 
So  praise  which  we  to  God  impart. 
Comes  back  in  blessings  to  the  heart 
Grainful  return,  to  man  when  given 
Such  interchange  Uwixt  earth  and  heaven ! 

As  long  as  inborn  sin  is  felt. 
Or  penitence  in  tears  shftU  melt; 
As  long  as  Satan  shall  molest. 
Or  angnish  rend  the  human  breast; 
As  long  as  prayer  its  voice  shall  ruse, 
Or  gratitude  ascend  in  praise. 
So  long  God*s  poet  shall  impart 
A  halm  to  ewerj  broken  heart ; 
So  long  the  ftiniis^  spirit  cheer. 
And  save  the  contrite  frpm  despair. 

To  Sion's  bard  it  shall  be  given 
To  join  the  immortal  choir  in  heaven ; 
And  when  with  their^s  his  accents  float, 
He  shall  not  need  to  change  his  n6te. 

Tho*  doe  this  trihoUry  praise* 
One  sin  embittered  all  his  days. 
The  prodenti  prophet  chose  the  veil 
Of  fiction  for  the  bJoody  tale ; 
The  tale  enrag*d  the  blinded  king  ; 
«  The  man  shall  die  who  did  this  thing  !** 
Tnou  art  the  man  i^-the  appalling  word 
Cats  deeper  than  a  two-edged  vword; 
All  selMeceit  is  pot  to  flight, 
Scar*d  conaeienoe  rcassanies  its  right 
Awak*4  the  king,  in  wild  surprise^ 
Proetrate  in  dust  and  ashes  lies. 
The  monarch  rous*d  himself  ahhorr*d» 
And  own'd  fats  goilt  beibre  the  Lord : 
Now  agonia*d  in  prayer  he  speaks. 
The  molliliide  of  mercies  seeks. 
His  prayer,  his  penitence,  obtain 
A  respite  from  the  tfareaten*d  pain. 
The*  God  decreed  he  should  not  die, 
Nor  perish  everlastingly, 
Yet  justice  sought  not  to  prevent, 
Tho*  he  delay*d  tlie  punishment 

The  dire  efihct  of  sin  we  see 
In  his  degenerate  family. 
To  him  no  fbtore  peace  was  known. 
One  son  rebellM  against  his  throne ; 
Ungrateful  friends,  domestic  jara, 
Intestine  tumults,  foreign  wan : 
Contending  hroihers  fiercely  strive, 
Dark  enmity  is  kept  alive ; 
Now  murmura  loud,  now  famine  gfreat, 
Now  fierce  convulsions  shake  the  state ; 
IK\idod  empire  soon  wo  m» 


Distract  hie  near  posterity. 

Thus,  tho*  bis  pardon  mercy  seal% 
Sin's  temporal  results  he  feels. 
God  with  offence  will  have  no  pait, 
£*en  in  the  man  of  his  own  heart 
All  sadly  serves  to  prove  our  fall 
From  purity  originaL 

Tanght  hy  the  wisdom  fi«n  nbos«^ 
Bee  Proverbs  full  df  truth  and  lofo. 

To  thee,  O  Solomon  !  belong 
The  graces  of  the  mystic  &Na. 

FccLtsiARBS,  or  the  Preacher, 
i;:spia3^s  the  ppwerfnl  moral  teaeher* 
How  could*st  thou,  sapient  king,  oomi 
Thy  faulty  life,  aod  verse  divine  7 
Why  were  thy  Provbrss  still  at  strife 
With  thy  dishonoured  oloee  of  life  ? 
Thou  rear*st  the  Temple— oh,  the  sia 
To  quit  the  God  who  dwelt  within  ! 

Of  all,  O  king,  thy  books  have  taught. 
With  holy  wisdom  richly  fraught ; 
Still  more  thy  brge  experience  bringa 
The  emptiness  of  human  things. 
In  all  thy  keen  and  wide  pursuit 
Of  love,  power,  pleasura,  what  the  firoil* 
Satiety  in  all  we  see. 
In  each  enjoyment  vanity ! 
Youth  might  be  sparM  a  world- of  Woe^. 
The  truth  without  the  trial  know, 
Would  thev  with  abler  hands  adviee. 
And  trust  king  Solomon  the  wise, 
That  the  vex*d  heart  and  sated  nund^ 
In  God  alone  repeal  can  find. 


PART  THE  SECOND^ 

TSJB  PROrBETS. 

Thee,  great  Isauh,  dare. I  paint. 
Prophet,  evangelist,  and  saint  7 
So  just  thy  strong  prospective  view*. 
*Tis  prophecy  and  history  too. 
Rapt  in  futurity,  he  saw. 
The  Gospel  supersede  the  law. 

Prophet  I  in  thy  immortal  lines. 
The  fulness  of  perfection  shines ; 
There,  present  things  the  Spirit  seals, 
There,  things  that  shall  be  he  reveals. 
Doctrine  and  warning,  prayer  and  praise 
Alike  our  adoiiration  raise. 
Amaz*d,  we  see  the  hand  divine 
Each  thoufirht  direct,  inspire  each  line. 
Still  has  the  seraph*s  burning  coal 
Left  its  deep  mpress  on  the  soul ; 
Still  shall  the  scored  fire  survive. 
Warm  all  who  rowd,  touch  all  who  live  t 

'Twere  hopeless  a>  attempt  the  song. 
So  vast,  so  deep,  so  sw^eet,  so  strong ! 
Fain  would  I  tell  how  Sharon*s  rose. 
In  soUtary  deserts  blows , 
Fain  would  I  speak  of  CarmePs  hill. 
Whose  trees  the  barren  waste  shall  fill ; 
Of  Lebanon*s  transplanted  shade, 
To  sandy  valleys  how  convey*d ; 
The  noble  metaphors  we  find 
To  lofliest  objects  there  as8ign*d. 
These  splendid  scenes  before  us  bring 
Th*  invt4hle  redeeming  King. 
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Ib 9fwj  uamg^ everrliiM, 

MMriah!  «•  behold  Thee 

Bat  who  ah&n  dare  these  charine  to  tetti 

Doe  British*  herd  has  sun^r  go  well  7 

Hk  Ckritimu  pafe  ahafl  never  die* 

O  ei  fie  omrnmt  dl  reply- 
Blest  Prophet !  who  a  theme  ooiild*8t  fiad 

Coogenial  to  restore  thy  miBd ! 

Here  we  behold  together  brought 

Splendoor  of  dietkm  and  of  thought; 

In  theee  bold  images  we  see 

Grandenr  withoat  hyperbole. 

Here  all  God*s  attributes  anite; 

The  gracious  and  the  infinite ; 

Beyond  imagination's  dream. 

Thy  troe,  aagnst,  and  holy  theme. 

All  that  the  loftiest  mind  oonoeiTea, 

All  that  the  strongest  fiiith  belioTes, 

All  were  too  feeble  to  express 

God's  lore,  hie  pow'T,  his  holiness ! 

His  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth,  and  height. 

In  all  their  wide  extremes  onite ; 

No  danger  of  excess  is  here , 

To  sink  too  low  is  all  thy  fear. 
To  His  broad  eye,  all  nations  see 

Are  less  than  noaght,'are  vanity. 

To  him  all  I^ebanon  could  bring 

Only  a  worthless  offering ; 

The  waters  at  his  bidding,  stand 

Within  the  hollow  of  his  hand ; 

The  Dioontains  in  his  scales  are  weigh'd. 

The  hiHe  are  in  his  balance  laid ; 

M easnrM  by  his  almighty  haikd, 

Itie  globe 's  a  particle  of  sand ! 

Thoog'h  with  tremendous  arm  he  oorae» 

With  power  which  strikes  the  nations  domb; . 

Centre  and  source  of  lij^ht  ahd  love, 

In  whom  we  are,  and  UvO)  ai)d  move ; 

Though  not  ^nfin'd  to  time  or  place* 

Not  to  the  Tsst  extent  of  space ; 

Objects  of  his  paternal  care. 

The  meanest  rtill  his  merciei  share ; 

He  who  in  highest  heaven  resides, 

Tet  in  the  contrite  heart  abides. 

Now,  shepherd-liko,  his  flock  he  fteds,  - 

The  tender  beafe,  the  fbeble  leads; 

Power  to  the  weak,  but  trusting  saints 

Hegtves,  and  might  to  him  that  faints. 
"Ae  young  may  fail,  the  strong  be  weak, 

But  aQ  who  his  salvation  seek. 

Strong  in  the  Lord,  shall  be  renew'd ; 

With  new-born  vigour  be  endu'd; 

On  eagles'  wings  sublimely  soar. 

To  fear,  and  faint,  and  sin  no  raore.t 

Hear  JcaxKiAn's  plaintive  song 
Poor  its  fUl  tide  of  grief  aloni; ! 
By  predisposing  grace  ordainM, 
The  prophet's  functions  he  sufltai&'d ; 
By  his  predicting  voice  reveal'd. 
Thy  doom,  O  Babylon,  is  seal'd ! 
On  Judah  'twas  his  fate  to  see 
AcoompUsfa'd  his  own  prophecy. 
In  what  pathetic  strains  he  show'd 
Their  miseries  from  their  vices  flow'd ! 
The  form  of  goodness  the^  defend. 
Bet  hate  its  power  and  miss  its  siid!» 
For  lying  vanities'  abborr'd, 

•  See  Pope's  szquisite  posm  of  *  tbe  Mesriah.'* 
t  laaiaJi  ciup.  zU 


They  ^d « the  Temple  of  the  Lord ;' 

*  The  Temple  of  the  Lord  are  theee  !* 
Their  varnish'd  falsehoods  more  displaaat* 
As  if  the  edifice  alone 

Their  practis'd  evils  conld  atone. 
The  Temple  is  beyond  dispote : 
A  means,  but  not  a  substitots  : 
A  fair  profession  may  be  (bund, 
With  lives  unholy,  hearts  unsound. 

No  reigning  vice  he  Ibft  untold, 
Expostulation  sad,  yet  bold,     < 
La^s  bare  the  sins  they  sought  to  hide » 
Vain  boasting,  arrogance,  and  pride : 
Reph>ves  alike  both  age  and  youth ; 
Neither  is  valtant  for  the  truth. 
Wisdom,  or  wealth,  or  power,  or  might; 
Alone,  as  rightly  us'd,  is  right 
All  glorying  is  by  Heaven  abborr'd. 
Save  that  which  glories  in  the  Lord. 

Sublimely  ead  his  woes  impart 
Their  Lambnt'atioics  to  the  heart. 
Pity  and  woe  his  bosom  share. 
Anger  and  fondness,  grief  and  prayer. 
Fountains  of  tears  could  scarce  express 
His  sorh>ws'  and  his  love's  excess. 

EzEKiz^  comes  in  awful  state. 
His  vision  mystically  great ! 
The  Prophei^  see,  his  watch-tower  keep^ 
The  shepherd  blame,  console  the  sheepb 

When  Babylon's  imperial  lord 
Crush'd  Judah  hj  his  couqu'ring  sword  r, 
Daniel,  erect,  of  noble  niind. 
With  three  believing  brothers  join'd. 
Captives  among  the  Jews  were  brought* 
And  in  the  roysl  palace  taught; 
Chaldea's  learning  they  aoquir'd. 
The  king  the  ingenious  youths  admir'd  ; 
At  dainty  tables  gave  them  meat. 
Himself  ordain'd  the  plenteous  treat 

The  tempting  oates  he  bade  provide^ 
The  daily  boonties  he  supplied ; 
The  wines,  the  roval^viotage  find. 
Seduce  not  DaaieW  guarded  mind. 
Tempt  not  the  self-denying  thne 
All  uiun  thn  anaree  of  luxury. 

*  No  food,  but  pulse,  before  ue  bring. 
No  drink  but  the  translueent  spring. 

The  king  an  image  vast  display'd, 
Enormeoa  was  the  statue  wide; 
With  impious  seal  his  laws  ordain, 
All  should  repair  to  Dura's  phun.. 
Princes  and  oounseUors  appear 
Rulers  of  provincee  he  thore  I 
At  sound  of  sackbut,  psalt'ry,  flntei, 
All  must  attend :  who  dares  dispute 
The  high  behest,  who  will  not  own 
The  idol's  godhead,  shall  be  thrown 
Deep  in  the  fiery  cauldron's  blaxe, 
And  born  in  that  capacious  vase. 

See  Dura's  plain  hew  crowded  nov  I 
All  make  the  prostituted  vow ; 
All  praise,  all  honour,  all  adore ; 
The  zealous  king  can  ask  no  more^ 
What,  all  ?  Is  no  exception  found, 
In  idol  worship  all  abound  7 

The  holy  brotherhood  behold 

In  God's  almighty  strength  how  bold* 
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Nor  fluid  nor  Mckbut's  eonnd  oontroolt 

Tlie  firnif'fixM  purpose  of  their  aools. 

Tiieir  eyes,  their  hearts  are  raisM   n  high, 

The  burning  cauldron  they  defy. 

Now  hear  the  valiant  brothers  speak. 

See  them  magnanimously  meek. 

No  arts  to  soothe  the  hauffhty  king. 

No  charge  against  his  idol  brings 

No  doubto,  no  fears,  no  hesitation ; 

They  wait  no  slow  deliberation. 

PreparM  they  stand.    They  scorn  to  swerve 

*  Thy  gods,  O  king,  we  will  not  serve ; 
We  serve  Jehovah ;  his  command^ 
Can  save  his  servants  from  thy  hand, 
E*en  fVom  the  flames  his  children  save, 
Snatch  from  the  fearful  fiery  grave. 

If  not,  obedience  is  his  due. 
In  life,  in  death,  resolvM  and  troe. 
No  image  shall  our  worship  see, 
No  idol,  though  set  up  by  thee.* 
The  king  with  madd*ning  fury  tomt; 
With  sevenfold  heat  the  cauldron  bums ; 
To  such  intensity  it  grew, 
The  men  who  cast  them  in,  it  slew. 
The  ardent  blaze  nnawM  they  dare. 
They  burn  not !  (rod's  own  Son  is  there ! 
Sav*d  by  an  all  controlling  hand. 
Unhurt,  amidst  the  flames  they  stsind. 
Triumphant  Lord !  savM  by  thy  power. 
Nor  floods  shall  drown,  nor  flames  devour. 
The  awestruck  king  the  scene  surveys ; 
Hear  him  the  cry  of  rapture  raise : 

*  They  live !  come  fbrthi  let  my  command 
Be  straight  proclaim'd  throughout  the  land ; 
Let  Babylon's  wide  empire  know 

€kNl  roigns  above,  and  rules  below. 

If  any  dare  my  law  deny, 

Or  Azariah's  God  defy. 

On  dunghill  heaps  they  shall  be  trod ; 

No  God  delivers  like  this  God.' 

Let  youthful  readers  not  despise 
The  hints  which  from  this  tale  arise ; 
If  base  intemperance  had  possessM 
Its'empire  o'er  the  yielding  breast : 
Or  did  excess  in  wine  obtain 
A  conquest  o'er  the  vonthfiil  brldn, 
"Br  these  joint  enemies  snbdu'd, 
where  might  have  been  their  fbrtitiide  t 
Who  rnles  the  appetite,  shall  find 
An  easier  task  to  rule  the  mind. 

Danul,  the  statesman,  saint,  and  sage, 
Brav'd,  yet  unhurt,  the  lion^s  rage. 
Ebw  fervently  the  Prophet  spoke ! 
Warm  from  his  lips  the  rapture  broke  : 
Our  right'ottsness  we  dare  not  plead. 
For  we  have  none  in  thought  or  deed  s 
Thy  oracles  neglected  lie ; 
Abus'd,  thy  dreadful  majesty! 
Our  sins  are  great,  yet  greater  still 
Thy  power  to  pardon,  and  thy  will ; 
Oh,  Lord,  forgive !  Oh,  hear  us.  Lord ! 
For  thy  own  sake  thy  help  afford. 
So  prompt  to  prayer  to  grant  thine  aid, 
-Tis  heard  almost  before  'tis  made. 

Soon  may  it  come,  the  day  all  hail; 
When  God's  free  Spirit  shall  prevail : 
In  foil  effusiun,  large  and  wide. 
In  ev'ry  heart  bo  molii plied. 
What  nmit  arrive,  if  God  be  tme^ 


Why  wait  for  in  a  distant  view  f 
Why  not  at  once  besiege  the  thronei 
Till  Heaven  the  supplication  ownT 

HoacA,  in  each  indignant  line, 
Denounc'd  on  sin  the  wrath  divine. 

Joel  directs  to  fast  and  pray. 
And  God's  displeasure  turn  away ; 
The  threat'nings  of  the  Lord  he  brings. 
And  then  his  goodness  sweetly  sings ; 
Why  will  ye  perish  I  turn,  O  tnm. 
Before  hu  indignation  burn  ! 
Bow  down  your  heart,  his  kindness  prove  i 
Not  merely  loving, — God  is  love ; 
Quick  to  forgive,  slow  to  resent : 
Approach  his  footstool  and  repent 
He  will  your  coptrite  prayers  receive. 
Perhaps  he  may  a  blessing  leave : 
Corn,  wine,  and  oil,  again  bestow. 
Remove  the  plague,  and  heal  the  woe. 

Ahos  exhorts,  and  warns,  iind  strives 
That  Judah  should  reform  their  lives. 
His  powerful  precepts  never  cease 
To  warn  the  rich  who  live  at  ease. 
You  that  on  downy  couches  lie. 
Or  doze  on  beds  of  ivory ; 
You  who  voluptuously  consume 
Your  wealth,  whose  meal's  a  hecatomb ; 
Who  at  a  single  feast  exhaust 
A  vineyard  of  uncounted  cost ; 
Whose  perfumes,  floating  in  the  air, 
A  Sybarite  might  be  proud  to  share ; 
Whose  festive  luj^iries  must  be  crownM 
With  the  sofl  lute  and  viol's  sound ; 
Are  you  the  men  of  grief  who  melt 
At  tales  of  woe  b^r  brethren  felt? 
Ask  Amos^:  he  this  truth  imparts. 
That  pleasure  hardens  human  hearts 
That  selfish  feelings  most  abound 
Where  ease  and  luxury  are  foundip 
How  strange  the  paradox,  yet  troe. 
That  what  dissolves  should  harden  too ! 

Brief  OftAntAB,  full  of  grace, 
Says  much,  though  in  a  UtUe  space. 

Jonah!  How  high  thy  honours  stand, 
Who  by  one  sermon  rous'd  a  land ! 
At  the  last  day  how  will  thy  fame, 
Oh  Nineveh,  ipy  country  shame ! 
Jonah !  thy  honours  sunk  how  low 
When  wrath  deform'd  thy  sullen  brow . 
Better  a  mighty  empire  fall. 
Than  Jonah's  credit  sink  at  all ! 
Oh  human  selfishness  how  great. 
To  mourn  a  gourd  and  not  a  state ! 
The  prophet  here  the  pastor  teaches 
To  practice  what  so  well  he  preaches. 

MiCAR,  admir'd  through  ev'ry  age. 
The  babe  of  Bethlehem  crowns  thy  page! 
With  what  precision  dost  thou  frace 
The  then  obscure,  now  honour'd  place  t 

Nahum,  all  hail  thy  muse  of  fire. 
The  glories  of  thy  dying  lyre  ! 
**  The  still  small  voice"  no  more  is  heardt 
As  when  of  old  the  Lord  appear'd. 
The  whirlwind,  and  the  driving  storm, 
His  fearful  wonders  now  perform ; 
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TIow  Ittrrible  hm  thandert  soaod ! 
The  awe^troek  Mnner  bow  eonfbund ! 
No  horror*  e«a  the  guilty  mote. 
Like  the  fierce  wrath  of  injur*d  Ioto. 

Blest  Prophet !  bad  thy  straine  been  he^rd 
From  the  proad  lyre  of  Thebaa  bard. 
How  woold  tbe  wrapt  enthaaiast  turn, 
''To  thonghta  that  breathe,  and  wordi  that 
bum!" 

But  tho'  not  nora'd  on  Pindoa*  mount, 
Nor  fed  from  Aganippe's  fount ; 
Thea  olferest  at  a  foflier  shrinh 
Than  Delphi  own*d,  thy  ode  diyine. 
Thy  muse  with  nobler  claims  shaQ  rlee: 
Ber  inspirations  from  the  skies ; 
This  the  chief  glory  of  thy  lays. 
Thou  hadat  a  Itoing  God  to  praise. 

Though,  Habakkuk,  thy  name  refuse 
To  bend  obedient  to  the  muse,   ' 
Tet  thy  si^eet  promises  impart 
Warm  comfort  to  the  drooping  heart 
In  thy  fam*d  prayer,  sublimely  sweet. 
The  saint  and  muse  in  concert  meet 

God  ckme  from  Teman  ;  what  array 
Of  confluent  glories  marks  his  way  ! 
Brighcur^  alwve,  around  was  aent ; 
The  pejitilence  before  him  went 
The  skiee  witli  unknown  splendours  blaze, 
Hsaven  shows  his  power,  and  earth  his  praise; 
Tlie  ererlasting  mountains  fled. 
The  rivers  trembled  in  their  bed ; 
Bow*d  the  perpetual  hills ;  the  deep 
Through  its  dark  caves  was  heard  to  sweep. 
ffis  arrows  fly !  Lord,  at  thy  will 
Th*  astonished  sun  and  moon  stand  still ! 
The  shining  of  thy  glittering  spear. 
Transfix  the  heathen  bands  with  fear. 
One  glance  of  thy  penradiug  eye 
Measures  thtf  earth ;  the  nations  fly 
DissoItM  and  scatter*d ;  Cushan^s  tente 
Burst  forth  in  deep  and  loud  laments. 
They  tremble  at  the  distant  sound. 
Sadden  thy  troops  their  tents  surround. 

Tet  tho*  Chaldea's  hostile  band 
Pour  in  their  hordes,  despoil  the  land ; 
Yet  though  the  fig  tree  may  be  found 
With  neither  fruit  nor  blossom  crown*d ; 
The  olive  and  the  vine  decay. 
And  flocks  and  herds  be  torn  away ; 
My  song  of  praise  my  God  shall  hear, 
More  free,  more  fervent,  more  sincere. 
**  Revive  thy  work  ;*'  tho*  all  should  fail. 
Let  grace  and  godliness  prevail. 

I^rd  of  my  strength  ;  my  joy,  my  crown. 
Thy  boundless  mercies  let  me  own  ! 
Thy  gi'eat  salvation  sets  nie  free, 
I  shaU  have  all  in  having  Thee. 

Thou  ZKniANiAH,  dost  record 
Boldly  the  terrors  of  the  Lord ! 

Haogai  the  sbthfal  Jews  exhorts 
To  build  the  templets  hallowM  courts :  ^ 
They,  while  their  splendid  mansions  shine, 
Neglect  JxHOVAB*s  sacred  shrine. 

Thy  visions,  Zbcrasur,  stand 
As  beacons  to  a  guilty  land ; 
Tho'  awfully  obacure,  yet  true, 
Tbey  teach  the  Briton  as  the  Jew. 

Itnown  to  the  Lord,  the  day  will  come 
Revening  Salem's  avful  doom! 


Where  nought  was  seen  but  waste  and  woa^ 
There  shall  the  living  waters  flow ; 
Destructions  direfnl  work  be  past, 
And  Christ  the  King  be  crownM  at  last 
Her  oourta,  by  those  who  long  have  fougfai 
Against  her,  eagerly  he  sought : 
One  Lord,  one  God,  shall  reign  alone. 
His  name,  long  prophesied,  Im  Okk* 
On  every  vessel,  every  breast. 
One  grand  inscription  be  imprest ; 
And  HouNKss  TO  Gon  be  found 
Within,  without,  above  around  I 

Thou,  Malachi,  though  last  not  leaet, 
Prepar'st  for  us  the  Gospel  feast 

*  s  e  e  e 

Yet  e'er  the  ancient  books  you  leave, 
This  truth  in  all  yeur  hearts  receive, — 
That  all  the  saints  unite  with  care 
To  prove  the  omnipotence  of  prayer. 
Search  thro'  the  annals  of  mankind. 
One  solitary  instance  find ; 
Prove  that  you  know  one  praver  preftrr'd 
In  fkith  bv  man,  by  God  not  heard ; 
Then  boldly  venture,  if  you  dare. 
No  more  to  Ufl  your  heart  in  prayer. 
Till  then,  pray  on ;  'twill  clear  your  wajr. 
Chiefly  for  God's  owo  Spirit  pray : 
There  we  shall  find,  if  there  we  seek. 
Wealth  for  the  poor,  strenffth  for  the  weak 
Soundness  for  sickness,  lite  for  death, 
Deriv'd  from  thu  inspiring  breath ; 
Till  every  nation,  tongue  and  tribe, 
The  healing  influence  shall  imbibe 
Distil  like  genial  drops  of  rain. 
Or  dews  upon  the  tender  grain : 
This  in  the  secret  of  the  soul 
Each  strong  temptation  shall  ooDtrool^ 
And  some  &int  image,  loet  befhre, 
Of  its  bright  origin  restore. 


THE  NEW  TESTAM!ENT. 
PART  THE  THIRD. 

THE  GOSPELS. 
Tan  dispensation,  clear  and  bright^ 
Brings  immertality  to  light; 
Proclaims  the  rebel  Man  restor'd, 
Th'AposUte  brought  to  know  the  Lord. 
Within  this  consecrated  ground 
Discrepancies  are  never  found ; 
The  writers  vary  just  to  prove 
That  not  in  concert  do  tbey  move , 
While  Jesus'  glory  stands  reveal'd. 
The  author's  &nlts  are  not  conceal'd ; 
No  selfish  arts,  no  private  ends. 
But  all  to  one  grand  centre  tends ; 
No- fact  disgais'd  however  wrong. 
No  truth  kept  back,  however  strong. 
One  sura  criterion  leaves  no  donbt^ 
Consislsncy  prevails  throughout : 
I'he  doctrine  who  shall  dare  dtsprave^ 
Of  genuine  &ith  which  works  by  lovet 

Matthew  and  Mark  divinely  treat 
Those  truths  which  Lukk  and  John  repeais 
Tho*  all  concur  tn  one  grand  scheme. 
Each  throws  fresh  light  upon  the  theme 
MATTHrw  by  no  vain  hope  entic'd. 


THE  WC»IKS  OF  HANNAH  MORS. 


JL^ft  an  he  htd  to  felldw  Christ ; 
behold  him  fiuthfollj  reoonl 
The  matchlese  Sermon  of  bis  Lord. 
Here,  erery  wftnt  its  refu^  seeks, 
Here,  every  ^race  its  nature  speaks ;. 
£ach  in  its  own  appropriate  place. 
The  blessing  suited  to  the  case. 
Each  gift  to  its  own  want  oonfin*d ; 
Mercy  the  merciful  shall  find. 
How  cbeerin|r  to  the  poor  in  spirit 
Promis'd  a  kingdom  to  inherit  1  . 
Told  c^en  on  earth  the  meek  man  knows 
rhe  best  enjoyments  Heaven  bestows; 
liovers  of  peace  shall  peace  possess^ 
Comfort  the  comfortless  shall  bless ; 
That  he  who  feels  the  oppressor's  rod 
Feels  more  the  mercies  of  his  God ; 
Proclaims,  the  piire  in  heart  shall  see, 
In  God,  Essential  Purity. 

MAaK,  next  among  the  historic  saints, 
The  JBaotist  of  the  desert  paints. 
Herod  Che  prophet  gladly  heard. 
In  niany  things  obey*d  bis  word« 
But  mark  the  rapid  race  of  sin ! 
Thty  fast  advance  who  once  begin. 
Long  trained  in  vice,  the  tempter  now 
Ensnares  him  to  a  sinful  vow : 
Her  graceful  movements  with  his  heart. 
He  vnil  with  half  his  kingdom  part : 
fiudden  he  eries,  by  passbn  driveoi 
**  Make  thy  demand  it  shall  be  given.** 
Fearless  she  ask*d  the  Baptist*8  head. 
The  king  was  grieved,  the  ^king  obey*d : 
O  fruitless  sorrow,  vainly  spent. 
To  mourn  the  crime  he  might  prevent ; 
If  sinful  such  a  vow  to  make, 
Kore  sin  to  keep  it  than  to  break. 
To  death  he  doomed  the  saint  he  lov*d  ; 
Condemned  the  preacher  he  approv*d ; 
And  she,  whose  soflness  charm*d  before. 
Herself  the  bleeding  victim  bore. 
What  wonder  if  the  king,  ama2i*d, 
Bhottld  dread  in  Christ  Uiat  John  was  rais'd. 
Boe  Luke  the  glorious  scene  record. 
The  scene  of  his  transfrgyrM  Lord ! 
This  sight  of  wonder  and  of  love 
Confirms  the  gk>rious  state  above : 
How  blest  the  three*  to  whom  'twas  given 
To  view  threef  witnesses  from  heaven  ! 
The  representatives  they  saw 
Of  Gospel,  Prophecy,  and  Law.  > 
Luke  more  Christ's  oiiracles  records, 

John  more  preserves  his  gracious  words ; 

fiecords  for  Christian  consolation. 

His  Saviour's  heavenly  conversation. 

Though  John  ibr  ever  stands  approv'd 

The  blest  disciple  Jesus  lov'd ; 

Tet  all  one  path  devoutly  trod. 

And  foUow'd  their  redeeming  God. 
In  Him  the  wond'rous  union  view, 

AtanemefU  and  example  loo ! 

His  death  sole  means  iost  man  to  save ; 

His  life  our  lives  a  pattern  gave. 

Expbre  the  mystery  as  we  can. 

The  perfect  God  was  perfect  man ; 

As  man  he  felt  affliction's  rod. 

As  man  he  sufibr'd,  rose  as  God. 

This  union  all  his  actions  prove, 
*  PieCer,  James,  and  Jobn. 
fjMiM.  Moses,  and  Elias. 


As  God,  as  man,  he  ahow'd  Us  kfm^ 
As  man  to  man  in  every  state 
Something  he  left  to  imitate. 

Divine  Philanthropist!  to  Thee 
We  lift  the  heart,  and  bow  the  kna* 
As  man,  man's  sympathies  he  felt; 
In  tears  of  tenderness  could  mslt; 
Weep  o'er  the  fitted  city's  doom ; 
Weep,  Lazarus,  o'er  thy  hbnour'd  tembt 
The  hiddep  heart  of  man  he  knew ; 
Felt  for  his  wanto  and  weakness  too. 
The  bruised  reed'he  never  broke, 
His  burden  easy,  light  his  yoke; 
From  heaven  to  earth  hie  maroies  reaehi 
Alike  to  save  us,  or  to  teach. 
When  call'd  on,  error  to  reprove. 
Reproof  was  kindness,  (^ensure  love: 
A  cure  his  ready  band  applies 
For  blindness,  or  of  heart;  or  eyes. 
Tho'  with  a  look,  a  touch,  a  word 
The  long-lost  vision  be  restor'd ;       • 
A  casual  hint  may  pastors  seize   . 
For  those  who  yet  see-  men  as  trees: 
Jesus  wateh'd  o*er  th'  imperfect  Bi|rht, 
And  blest  the  blind  with  gradual  light 

His  sainte  no  vain  display  relate, 
No  miracles  for  pomp  or  state; 
No  artful  show  for  private  ends, 
But  all  to  use  and  mercy  tends.  - 
His  iifb  a  constant  lecture  reads 
For  minor  as  for  greater  deeds ; 
Not  that  hie  hunger  might  be  fed, 
He  multiplies  the  scanty  bread :  ' 
The  famish'd  troops  in  order  plac'd. 
He  ne'er  forgot  to  bless  the  feast : 
Though  endless  stores  he  could  produce, 
He  sav'd  the  fragmente  for  their  use. 

We  pass  each  snflfering,  glorious  sceaa- 
The  manger  and  the  Cross  between ;  . 
All  *he  began 'to  do,  and  teach' 
We  pass,  till  Calvary  we  reach. 
The  attempt  almost  too  bold  we  deem,. 
And  tremt>ling  touch  the  awful  theme. 
All  eloquence,  all  power  of  speech,    . 
Imagination's  lofliest  reach^ 
Fall  short,  and  could  but  faintly  prove 
Th'  incarnate  God's  last  scene  of  love. 
Abandon'd,  none  his  woes  parteke ; 
One  friend  denies  hihi,  all  fi>rsake. 

Yet  tho'  the  sacred  blood  was  shed, 
'  Captivity  was  captive  led.' 
The  annals  of  mankind  explore. 
Did  ever  conqueror  before 
Make  palpable  to  human  6yes, 
Achieve,  such  glorious  victories  7 
Besides  the  triumphs  of  his  grace. 
Which  only  faith's  purg'd  eye  can  trace; 
Marvels  applied  to  sight  and  sense, 
Exhibit  his  omnipotence. 
Shrouded  Divinity  confest. 
What  prodigies  the  Lord  attest ! 
Things  contrary,  opposing  creatures 
Struck  at  the  sight,  forget  their  natures , 
The  human  voice  is  mute ;  the  dumb 
And  senseless  eloquent  become. 
Things  breathless,  things  inanimate 
Renounce,  nay  contradict  their  ikte. 
Thingfs  never  meant  to  sympathise 
Astonish  unbelieving  ejres. 
The  firm  earth  trembled  at  th»  ivm$ 


TBB  WOBXB  OF  HANHAfi  nORE. 
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Th*  IndifDMiC  Ml  lite  lifflit  witMraw ; 
No  nataral  cauie  eoUpsM  his  ftoe, 
He  wovM  Bot  witoeM  niiiiii*t  dltgrsM. 
Arandar  torn,  Um  roeks  proelaini 
Their  tftopMim  with  loud  aeckim. 
The  jtwDin^  aepttfehret  imeloM{ 

To  life  Iheir  ileepinf  leiuuite  rote; 

The  Tempters  teir  ii  teen  to  tend, 

And  with  it  all  iHeiiiictioiiB  end ! 

All  Tvioot  natore  lekee  a  ptrt, 

AU,  aave  the  ehdorete  hwmtA  hetft. 

The  aoldier,  tttd  Ih'  expirinf  thief 

Alone,  proclein  their  firm  bettM: 

Lord,  *  It  n  wwwmD :'  here  we  neei 

Pfomise  aad  iiroplieey  eomplete. 

Then  eeme  the  Apostixs*  wond*roiii  ftett, 
Their  travels,  ihiracles,  and  Acra. 
The  Holj  Spirit  from  above, 
Oiven  as  the  lif  easenger  of  Lore. 

The  Tarioas'lan^uares  onoe  aent, 
To  Babel  as  ite  panianment. 
Here  take  a  diiPrent  nature  quite. 
Not  meant  to  aeatter  hot  unite;  - 
That  every  nation  here  bellow; 
In  its  own  toogOB  Giod*s  word  ni^t  htiow. 

Te,  who  to  idob  bng  confined. 
Are  blind  in  heart,  and  dark  in  mind ; 
Half  qaench*d  the  intetiectoal  raj. 
While  man  withheld  the  ni6i:al  day ;     . 
To  the  atroni^  hohl,  ye  priaonera,  turn, 
Priaonera  of  hope !  no  longer  mptim. 
See  Christ  extended  empire  f^aioa, 
See  mountains  sinking  into  plains ! 
The  BuUdera  on  the  GoRinciufftoNB, 
Ceaae  not  like  Babere*-they  work  eii« 
Till  Saba  and  Arabia  bring 
Doe  tribute  to  th'  Rtemal  King ; 
The  living  Woan  shall  life  impart 
Unaeal  the  eye,  and  efaange  the  heart ; 
Till  Jew  and  Gentile  truth  shall  see, 
Greek  and  Barbarian,  bond  and  free ; 
Not  by  man's  might,  nor  deed,  nor  word. 
But  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Hear  martyr*d  Stephen,  aa  he  dies, 
Pray  for  his  murd'roua  enemies ! 
Then  bring  from  Greek  or  Rbman  sfory. 
So  pure  an  instance  of  true  glory  I 
And  is  the  furious  bisot  Saul 
Become,  indeed,  the  nikmble  Paul  7 
Strange  pow'r  c^an-transfbrmiag  graee,- 
The  Umb  assumes  the  lion's  plaoe ! 
So  blind,  when  perseoatioB*s  rod 
He  held  he  thought  'twaa  aerving  God :    . 
But  now  so  meek,  himvelf  he  patnta 
*Less  than  the  least  of  all  the  aaiaU!' 
Stephen !  thy  prayer  in  death  preferr'd 
To  save  thy  enemies,  is  heard ; 
And  Paul  perhapa  the  earliest  fruit 
Of  the  first  martyr's  dying  suit:. 

Forgive  the  Muse  if  she  recall 
So  oft  to  mind  the  sainted  Paul ; 
We  paas  the  awful  trntha  he  te^ 
His  labours,  woee,  and  miracles ; 
We  paaa  the  pow'rs  his  oauae  who  heard ; 
How  Felix  ^trembled,  Festus  fear'd ; 
Paaa,  how  &»  Jewiah  king  reoeiv'd 
The  truth,  half  doubted,  half  helieVd; 
We  paaa  the  different  vrorksofgrfeM 
inLycUa,  and  the  jailor**  eue; 


We  peas  the  perila  PmI  eaduKd 

From  atripes ;  in  priaon  how  ioHniir'd ; 

In  nakedness  and  huoger  gfoan'd; 

Betray 'd,  thrice  beaten, efaipwreak'di  t^m*A\ 

In  every  varyin|f  «tato  we  eea 

Only  a  change  m  miaery. 

How  ofl  has  adniratioB  hnag 
On  the  great  lyric  bard,  who  aang 
The  warrior  fam'd  in  Punic  atory. 
Who  awelTd  the  tide  of  Remaii  fkvy . 
With  magnaBiButy  heroic. 
He  digniSea  1^  nofalsStofe, 
See  tlMf  illastri^w  captive  stand, 
Resdv'd  mshaken,  on  thestiand. 
laaplorng'frienda  around  him  woa^; 
All  mourn  the  heco  all  would  keep. 
E'en  the  atern  seaalora  in  vaiA 
The  patriot  would  at  last  detain. 
No  biesabgs  of  demestie  Ufi\ 
No  darling  child,  nor  tender  wile 
He  heeds ;  repels  his  wile's  cDBbrafla^ 
Th*  endearments  of  hia  infant  race. 
No  siffh  he  heaven  he  dropa  no  tear. 
Naught  but  hia  oath  and  country  ^sar. 
He  knows  the  tortures  which  await. 
Knows  all  the  horrors  of  bis  fate ; 
Bv  death  in  direst  shapes  unmov'd, 
He  coolly  quitted  ^U  he  lov'd. 
Compoe'd,  as  if  hard  law-suits  past. 
He  sought  a  calm  retreat  at  last; 
Such  calm  as  crowns  Venafirian  fielda, 
Such  charms  as  cool  Tarentnm  yielda. 

The  great  Apostle  now  behold, 
A  hero  cast  in  Christian  mould ; 
Though  learn'd,  he  will  not  take  his  rok 
From  Doctors  of  the  Stoic  school. 
Religion  stops  not  nature's  cenne. 
Bat  turns  toother  streams  its  force. 
Forewarn'd,  he  knew  where'er  he  want 
'Twas  prison,  death,  or  banishment. 
'Twas  not  a  vague,' uncertain  fhar; 
Grod's  Spirit  show'd  him  what  was  near, 
Show'd  him  the  woes  which  must  befall, 
Not  in  one  country,  but  in  alt 
Behold  him  now  encircled  stand, 
Like  the  brave  Roman  oti  the  straad ; 
A  lovelier  scene*  adorns  no  page 
Than  that  which  now  our  thoughts  engaga^ 
Weeping,  Ms  Christian.  fKends  surround. 
Their  tender  anguish  knows  no  bound; 
Their  tears  to  him  their  grief  impart, 
*  Mean  you  to  weep  and  break  my  heait  1* 

Hear  him  with  modest  grace  record 
His  toils  for  his  forgiving  Lord : 
Pour  out  the  tender  love  he  fbels^ 
Then  to  their  jnstSco  he  appeali. 
Still  to  yo«fr  highest  interests  true, 
Witness,  I  sought  not  yours,  but  you. 
This  heart  for  you  my  daily  caare, 
Is  lifted  up  in  ceasdeai  prayer ; 
These  hands  have  oft  'proour'd  my  braai, 
And  labourM  that  the  poor  be  fcd. 
O  treasure  deee  in  every  breaat. 
Tour  Pavieur^  poethunious  beqneili 
If  tie  a  blessing  to  reecava, 
Far  more  a  blessing  thi  to  give, 
Then  warns  to  fbed  the  ehareh  of  €M^ 
Purehas*d  by  his  redeemng  Mood. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  HANNAH  MORS. 


Thrice  blefs'd  the  Paelor  wh%  like  Paul, 
The  put  with  oomfbrt  can  recall ; 
His  life  and  doctrine  both  review 
To  aoditora  who  feel  both  true ; 
Fean  not  hia  condact  to  dedare 
Holy,  aoblameable,  sincere. 
His  preachingr  catholic ;  he  speaks 
Impartially  to  Jews  and  Greeks. 
No  words  ofdoobtftil  disputation 
Allare  from  hi»  |rrand  end — salvation ; 
Faith  and  repentance  form  his  theme, 
Gompendinm  of  the  Christian  .scheme  i 
No  snarchine:  truth  he  e*er  conceal*d, 
Bat  Grod^s  whole  counsel  still  reVeaPd. 

He  speaks: — *The  woes  which  most  be&ll 
Mv  tmstinsr  sou]  shall  ne'er  appaL 
If  I  for  God  my  ipan  employ ; 
If  He  my  course  may  crown  with  joy ; 
If  I  may  spend  my  painfhl  race. 
To  testify  redeeming'  grace ; 
No  dread  of  death  my  soal  shall  move, 
Secure  in  him  I  serve  and  love.* 

His  friends,  lamentiniTt  crowd  the  shore, 
They  part,  they  see  his  face  no  more : 
Their  sorrows  and  his  own  to  cheer. 
He  consecrates  the  scene  with  prayer. 

PART  THE  FOURTH. 

THK  BPI8TLES. 

Next  come  the  Rohans,  here  we  trace 

The  flagrant  roannen<  of  their  race. 

Tho'  Nero  then  Rorhe*s  sceptre  swAy'd* 

Tet  Conscientious  Paul  obey*d ; 

Fearless  he  taufpht  that  aU  should  bring 

Allegiance  to  their  rightful  king. 

In  this  epistle  we  may  find 

The  depths  and  heights  of  his  great  mind : 

Here  rhetoric  and  logic  meet 

The  cause  of  faith  to  vindicate. 
Paul,  when  tlie  rich  CoanmnANS  came, 

Found  much  to  praise  and  much  to  blame : 

Luzuriotia,  negligent,  and  proud ; 

No  error  was  by  him  allowM. 

As  Christian  truth  should  still  be  told» 

The  righteous  Paul  is  meekly  bold ; 

And  yet  such  tenderness  appears. 

His  very  frowns  are  mix'd  with  teara  I 
One  glorioas  truth  he  here  defends. 

That  truth  on  which  all  troth  depends  : 

Labours  one  doctrine  to  maintain. 

Which  if  not  true,  he  preached  in  vain ; 
Vain  to  their  faith,  which  might  not  tnist 
The  resurrection  of  the  just 
Then  mounting  above  space  of  time. 
He  soars  with  energy  subliipe ; 
Exhausts  on  this  grand  contemplation 
High  argument,  bold  illostration ! 
Created  nature  see  he  brings, 
Attested  to  the  truth  he  sings : 
All  grain,  all  flesh,  their  tribute  lend ; 
The  diflPring  stars  the  truth  defend : 
If  theee  proclaim  God's  gtery  true, 
When  the  material  heavens  we  view. 
His  gk>ry  sun  and  moon  declare, 
When  on  this  doctrine  brought  to  bear. 
In  vain  shall  death  his  prey  devour, 
^Twas  sown  in  weakness,  rais'd  in  power ! 
Nor  slow  the  process :  Heaven  is  nigh : 
Qniek,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 


Methinks  I  see  the  mou1d*ring  day 
Start  into  life,  wake  into  day ! 
Dread  sound  !  'tis  the  last  trumpet's  vom  t 
Reviv'd,  transported,  all  rejoice. 
Hark !  heard  I  not  that  rapturous  cry. 
Death's  swallow'd  up  in  victory  7 
Jesus — the  ransnm'd  join  to  sing, 
Jesus,  oh.  Death !  extracts  thy  sting. 

Can  Paul,  absorb'd  in  S49enes  so  bright^ 
Again  on  earth  vouchsafe  to  light  7 
To  drop  from  his  exhaustless  store. 
One  parting,  pointed  moral  more  7 
One  added  precept  deign  to  press  1 
He  can — awake  to  righteousness : 
In  God's  great  work  still  more  abound. 
Nor  shall  your  labours  vain  be  found. 

The  bold  Galatuns  Paul  reproves. 
And  much  he  blames,  tho*  much  he  lovea  (■ 
Condemns  the  teachers  whom  he  saw 
Exchange  the  Grospel  for  the  law. 
To  clear  his  doctrine  from  suspicion. 
He  vindicates  his  heavenly  mission. 

Th'  EraxsiAifs  stand  in  glory  brightr 
On  whom  Paul  shed  the  GospeUight, 
Where  great  Diana' was  ador'd. 
They  foUow'd  on  to  know  the  Lord  : 
This  matchlees  letter  you  will  find 
A  perfect  model  of  its  kind. 

Where  Anthony  with  Brutus  fbnghtt 
There  Christian  Paul  a  refuge  sought^ 
Yet  e'en  Pbiuppianb  could  be  fi^und 
The  Saviour  in  bis  saint  to  wound : 
A  prison  the  reward  they  gave 
The  man  who  came  their  souls  to  saw 

Did  Paul  the  cruelty  resent. 
Or  in  reproach  his  anger  vent  7 
No; — if  the  saint  txceedt  in  love. 
Invokes  m&re  favours  from  above : 
If  e'er  his  full  o'erflowing  heart 
Sought  teamisr  blessings  to  impart ; 
If  more. for  any  friends  he  prav'dt 
For  sbowere  of  mercies  on  their  head  , 
It  was  for  this  distingoish'd  place, 
The  scene  of  bis  most  fool  disgrace ! 
How  does  his  fervent  spirit  burn 
Their  reo<mt  kindness  to  return ! 
What  terms,  what  arguments  employ. 
To  fill  their  hearts  with  holy  joy  I 
What  consolation  from  above ; 
What  coipfort  fVom  eternal  bve ; 
From  God's  bleat  Spirit  drawing  niflrfa  • 
Communion  sweet,  communion  high ! 
Such  strong  peranasions  must  oontrool. 
Convince  the  reason,  melt  the  soul ! 
He  urges  motives  as  a  law, 
Which  some  would  think  deter  not  dram  < 
*  Take  as  a  gt/^  reserv'd  for  you. 
Power  to  bdieve  and  $»ffer  too !' 

The  good  Coumsians  now  stand  fortfa^ 
ExnelI'd  by  none  in  grace  and  worth. 
Behold  the  saint  his  touchstone  give» 
To  try  with  Christ  if  Christians  live. 
Oh,  let  your  aspirations  rise. 
Nor  stop  at  aught  beneath  the  skies. 
Your  fruitless  cares  no  mora  bestoir 
On  perishable  things  below. 
From  sordid  joys  indignant  fly ; 
Know,  avarice  is  idolatry. 
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False  wonhip"!  oot  oonfiii'd  alone 
To  images  of  wood  and  atone ; 
WhateVr  yon  gnap  with  eager  hold, 
Hoooara  or  pleaaarea,  fame  or  ifold ; 
These  are  jooi  idols,  these  you'll  find, 
Poasess  yoar  sool,  eoi^ross  your  miod. 
Heaven  will  with  idoh  have  no  part : 
Tkat  robs  your  God  which  steals  yoor  heart 

The  TutaukVomANS  next  appear. 
The  bountiful  and  the  sincere. 
Hera  precept  pare  and  doctrine  soond. 
In  sweet  aoeordainee  may  be  fbdnd, 
Mark  the  trlninphant  Christian's  voice, 
'  Reioioe,  a^^ain  I  say,  Vejoice  !* 
As  he  would  echo  back  to  heaven, 
The  holy  transport  gnce  had  given. 

Toung  TiMOTBT  is  on  record, 
Who  sought  betimes  to  know  the  Lord* 
Here  tme  maternal  love  we  find. 
Which  formM  the  heart,  and  taught  the  mind. 
Hera  may  the  British  mother  learn. 
Her  child's  best  interasts  to  disoem ; 
Hei  iaithfiihiess  to  God  best  prove. 
And  best  evince  her  Christian  k>ve. 

Paai,  while  his  pupil's  good  he  seeks. 
Thro'  him  to  unborn  pastora  speaks : 

*  Repro%e,  exhort,  be  earnest  still 
Yoor  high  commission  to  fulfil ; 
Watch,  labour,  pray ;  in  these  consist 
The  works  of  an  Evangelist' 

As  Bishop,  he  c»mmaiKls  again, 

*  Commit  the  trust  to  faitlifnl  men ;' 
Bids  him  obeerve,  that  those  who  preaefa 
Need  to  remind  as  well  as  U&eh 

To  raise  hieecnil  to  ■solemn  thought, 
God's  judgment  is  befbra  him  brought ; 
When  seated  in  tremendous  state. 
The  bleat  and  only  Potentate, 
The  membera  of  the  living  head 
Shall  meet  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead. 
Then  Christ  his  faithful  sons  shall  own. 
Who  bore  his  Cross,  shall  wear  his  Crown.  - 

Next  Trrus,  youthful  yet  discrtet. 
First  Bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Crete. 
Here  prudent  Paul,  divines  to  show 
They  ought  their  people's  faults  to  know, 
Quotes  their  own  poet^  to  declare 
The  Cretans  sensual,  insincere. 
Such  knowledge  teaches  to  reprove 
The  erring,  and  the  just  to  love. 

Now  in  :he  gentle  tone  of  friend 
See  him  to  private  life  descend ; 
The  sober  duties  to  impart. 
Which  grace  the  life,  and  mend  the  heart 
Shows  on  what  consecrated  ground 
Domestic  happiness  is  found ; 
Warns  the  fkir  convert  not  to  roam : 
The  truest  joys  are  (bund  \t  home ; 
Tis  there  the  chaste  obedient  mind 
WiU  life's  best  charm  confer,  and  find. 

Follows  PH/UESOfff,  who  forgave. 
Tea,  honour'd,  his  converted  slave, 

Paul  to  the  Hxeacws  writes  •.■^•^,  then^ 
What  inspiration  guides  his  pen  I 
JjBt  wits  revile,  let  Atheists  rail, 
Soeh  evidence  shall  never  fril,    . 

Voul. 


As  the  first  pages  here  supply 
Of  Christ's  unclouded  Deity. 

As  he  proceeds,  to  faith  *tu  given 
To  soar  on  lofUer  wing  to  heaven. 
See  here  the  doctrine  prov*d  by  facts, 
Belief  exhibited  in  acts. 
See  conquering  Faith's  heroic  hand 
Church.militant  in  order  stand ! 
The  Red-Sea  passengers  we  view, 
Jephtha  and  Gideon,  Barak  too. 
Had  we  all  time,  the  time  would  fail 
Of  heroes  to  record  the  tale. 
Whose  deeds  their  attestation  bring 
That  faith  is  no  ideal  thing. 
Say,  could  ideal  fkith  aspire 
To  quench  the  violence  of  fire  7 
To  stop  the  famish'd  lion's  rage !' 
With  dread  temptations  to  engage ; 
All  deaths  despise,  all  dangers  dare. 
With  no  support,  save  God  and  prayer? 

*  'Tis  pride,'  the  sneering'  Sceptic  cries, 
*  Rank  pride,  the. martyr's  strength  sapplias  ; 
His  fortitude  by  praise  is  fbd. 
Praise  is  Religion's  daily  bread. 
The  public  show,  the  attendant  crowd. 
The  admiration  fond  and  loud ; 
The  gaze,  the  noise  his  soul  susUhis, 
Applause  the  opiate  of  his  pains ; 
Withdraw  the  charm  spectators  brings 
And  torture  is  no  joyous  thing.' 

Thy  triumphs,  Faith,  we  need  not  take 
Alone  from  the  blest  martyr's  stoke ; 
In  scenes  obscure,  no  less  we  see 
That  fiiith.is  a  reality. 
An  evidence  of  things  qot  seen, 
A  substance  firm  whereon  to  lean. 
Go  search  the  cottager's  lone  room. 
The  day  scarce  piercing  thro'  the  gloom  i 
The  Christian  on  his  dying  bed 
Unknown,  unletter'd,  hardly  fed ; 
No  flatt'ring  witnesses  attend. 
To  tell  how  glorious  was  his  end. 
Save  in  the  Nwk  of  lift,  -his  name 
Unheard,  he  never  dreamt  of  fitme. 
No  human  consolation  near. 
No  voice  to  soothe,  no  friend  to  cheer. 
Of  every  earthly  stay  berefl. 
And  nothing  but  his  Saviodr  left 
Fast  sinking  to  his  kindred  dust. 
The  Word  of  Life  is  slill  his  trust 
The  joy  God's  promises  impart 
Lies  like  a  cordial  at  his  heart ; 
Unshaken  faith  its  strength  supplies^ 
He  loves,  believes,  adores,  and  dies. 

The  great  Apostle  oeasos ;— 4hen 
To  holy  Jamcs  resigns  the  pen  ; 
James,  full  of  faith  and  love,  no  doubt^ 
The  practieai  and  the  devout. 

Ve  rich,  the  saint  indignant  cried, 
Cura'd  are  all  riolnss  misapplied  ! 
Abhorr'd  the  wealth  which  useless  lie* 
When  merit  claima.  or  hunger  cries !  . 
The  wise  alike  with  ssorn  bekold 
The  hoarded  as  the  sqoander'd  gold. 

In  man  opposing  passions  meet 
The  libera]  feelings  to  defeat : 
PutAsuRX  and  Avarice  both  agree 
To  stop  the  tide  of  charitv  : 
Tho'  each  detests  the  other's  i 
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The  same  effbct  firom  both  proceeds: 

Car8*d  M  the  gold,  or  9vr%  or  spent. 

Which  God  for  mercy**  portion  meant; 

Chemists  in  transmutation  bold 

Attempt  to  make  base  metals  gold. 

Let  Christians  then  transmate  their  pelf 

To  something  nobler  than  itself; 

On  heaven  their  rescued  wealth  bestow. 

And  send  it  home  before  they  go : . 

Hi  will  the  Uest  deposit  own: 

Who  seals  the  pardon,  gives  the  crown. 

PkTBR  the  bold,  who  perils  hail'd 
Who  promised  mach,  and  much  he  faiTd ; 
Peter,  the  generous  raeh,  and  warm,. 
Who  lovMois  Lord,  bat  shrunk  ftom  harm; 
Peter  the  coward  and  the  brave. 
Denying  him  he  wish*d  to  save ; 
O  Peter,  what  reproachful  word. 
What  dagger  keen,  what  two-edgM  swordi 
Coold  pierce  thy  bosom  like  the  last. 
Last  look  thy  Savioor  on  thee  cast  7 
That  speechless  eloquence  divine. 
No  pen,  no  pencil  can  define. 
Peter,  how  bitter  were  thj  tears ! 
Remorse  absorVd  thy  guilty  fears. 

Still,  Fetor,  did  thv  risen  Lord, 
Conqueror  of  death,  his  grace  aiFotd; 
Not  to  the  men  of  faith  approved. 
Not  to  the  saint  whom  Jesus  loved. 
It  was  to  heal  thy  broken  heart. 
Comfort  to  anguish  to  impart : 
Yes— Hwas  to  Peter  that  by  name 
Alone  the  glorious  tidings  came. 

Now  mark  the  wondVons  power  of  grace ! 
Hu  character  has  changM  its  face ; 
The  noblest  attitude  assumes  : 
Who  now  on  bis  own  strength  presumes  7 
Where  now  his  fears  7  we  only  see 
True  Christian  magnanimity. 
Who  now  the  foremost  to  declare 
Their  grand  commission  7  who  to  dare 
The  standard  of  the  cross  to  raise. 
And  his  adorM  Redeemer  praise  7 
Applause  he  scornM  however  true. 
But  gave  the  glory  where  Uwas  due, 
With  what  majestic  grace  he  roee. 
Fearless  of  ail  surrounding  foes ; 
Brought  the  old  Scriptures  to  apply 
His  argument  from  prophecy : 
From  miracles  which  well  accord. 
He  prov*d  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord. 

When  requisite  in  some  hsrd  case 
To  check  deceit,  unmask  the  base, 
"^was  Peter^s  office :  see  him  dare 
43eize  the  prevaricating  psir.* 
One  question  stops  the  fraudfol  breath, 
And  blasts  them  bo^  with  instant  death. 

Ask  yon  the  truth  he  lovM  to  teach. 
The  theme  eeleeted  first  to  preach  7 
Repentance !— What  he  felt  he  taught : 
A  miffhty  ohaoge  his  preaching  wroaght 
The  iruite  were  equal  to  the  seal. 
They  best  can  leach  who  deepest  feel. 
CrownM  were  his  kbours :  Peter  died 
A  martyr  to  the  CaooinsD. 

With  love  his  pure  Epistucs  fraught, 
John  teaches  what  his  gospel  teught ; 


He  needs  no  argument  toprafo^ 
Save  his  own  heart,  that  God  is  lore. 

JuDx,  what  his  letter  wants  in  feng^ 
Redeepis  by  energy  and  strength. 
Confirms  the  truth  from  revelation 
Of  £noch*s  marvellous  translation. 
Hear  him  in  awflil  terms  declarei 
The  miseries  which  the  ungodly  share! 
Clouds  without  water,  dark  yet  dry, 
Spote  in  the  feaste  of  charity ; 
Trees  wit/iering,  destitute  of  fruit, 
Exterminated  branch  and  rooL 

Now  in  ito  pomp  and  dread  array. 
He  summons  to  the  jndgment-day. 
O,  what  conflicting  trains  of  though^ 
Has  this  amazing  image  brought! 
O,  what  a  fire  this  spark  his  kindled. 
Of  terror  and  of  transport  nwigUd ! 
Spirite  who  lost  their  first  estate 
Retaining  their  immortal  hale. 
The  bold  impenitent  shall  hear 
His  doom ;  his  sentence  blank  despair. 
The  hypocrite  detected  lie. 
Naked,  laid  bare  to  every  ev^ 
To  crown  the  horrors  whioh  await. 
All  feel  the  justice  of  their  fate. 
Their  fears  their  punishment  feretoll, 
And  conscience  does  the  workof  UeU. 
They  as  the  achme  of  their  paui. 
Acquit  their  Judge  themselves  arraign. 
No  shelter  now  fVoan  rocks  or  caves. 
No  refuge  from  the  fierv  waves ; 
What  wonder,  wildly  if'^lhey  call 
The  mountains  on  their  heads  to  feU. 

Then  see  the  Man  of  Sorrows  fbnnd. 
The  Lord  of  life  and  glory  crown'd. 
Jesus  appMrii,  as  Enoeh  paints* 
Surrounded  by  ten  thousand  saints. 
Lo !  heaven  and  earth  their  tribute  briny 
Of  glory  to  the  eternal  king! 
Anffels,  archangels,  each  degree 
Of  heaven's  celestial  hierarchy ! 
The  noUe  martyr's  valiant  buMl 
Before  their  oonq'rine  Captein  stand  ! 
The  goodly  prophete  nere  behold 
FulfiU'd  the  scenes  they  once  foretold . 
Their  Lord  encircling,  here  we  see 
The  Apostles*  glorious  company : 
Heaven  kindly  vails  from  human  sight 
All  that  dread  day  will  bring  to  fight 
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The  saint  of  Patmos  last  we  meet. 
And  revelation  stands  complete. 

In  this  bright  vision,  tho*  he  brings 
Scenes  of  unutterable  things ; 
He  tempers  heaven'^  effulgent  light. 
Too  powerful  else  fer  morUl  sight 
Partly  b^  negatives  are  shown 
Joys  which  bsreafter  shall  be  known : 
Suffering,  and  iin,  and  death,  are  o'er. 
For  former  things  are  seen  no  mora; 
No  sorrow  felt,  and  heav'd  no  sigh. 
And  teare  are  wip'd  from  every  eye. 

Tet  not  by  negative  akme. 
Consummate  glory  shall  be  known; 
Not  only  shall  be  foand  no  night. 
The  Lamb  himself  shatt  he  thn  light 
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Son,  amm,  and  ilwt,  sMI  Me  iway,  l  T'w  God'i  own  praMnoe  makM  it  haaTen. 

lioat  in  one  tkmdttm,  endiaw  day;  Of  fatore  blias,  if  such  tha  aani, 

RedempCioo  finish'd,  ain  fbrgi?an,  ]  Than  coma,  Lord  Jnus  r  qoieUj  coma ! 

SACRED  DRAMAS: 

CeOMPLY  INTBIWED  fX>R  YOUNG  PMUOlttL 

VBB  amjfcnn  tslom  moM  ns  ■■!& 

All  the  boob  of  tha  BOifo  nra  aHiier  oiaae  ndininble  and  eallad  iNO^ 
■Mterinla  in  llw  world  for  iif— Oaiafey. 


THE  DUTCHESS  OF  BEAUFORT, 


As,  amoa^  the  many  amiable  and  distinrniahad  qaalitiea  which  adorn  her  mind,  and  add  luatm 
to  her  rank,  her  ezcallenca  id  tha  maternaTcharaotac  ^es  a  peonliar  propriatj  to  her  proteetioa 
of  thia  Uttla  work ;  written  with  an  hiunhla  wiafa  to  promote  the  love  ^f  pietj  4uid  virtue  in  jouof 

By  her  gfBoa*a  xioat  obediant,  moat  obliged,  and  moat  hamble  aemnt, 

HANNAH  M0«£. 


ADVEKTISEMEKT. 

I  la  aa  ready  .aa  the  nioet  rigid  critic  to  eooAaa,  that  nothing  can  be  more  aimple  and  inartifi. 
cial  than  the  pkna  of  the  followin|r  dramas.  In  the  conatraction  of  them  I  have  seldom  ventured 
to  intpodaee  any  person*  of  my  own  creation :  still  less  did  I  imagine  myself  .at  liberty  to  invent 
cirenmstaooes.  I  reflected,  with  awe,  that  the  place  whereon  I  stood  wag  holy  ground.  All  the 
latitude  I  permitted  myself  was,  to  make  auch  persons  as  I  selected  act  under  such  circumatancea 
as  I  found,  and  express  such  aentimenta  aa,  in  my  humble  judgment,  appeared  not  unnatural  to 
their  characters  and  situations.  Some  of  the  speeches  are  so  long  as  to  retard  the  action ;  for  I 
rather  aapired  afler  moral  inatructiop  than  the  purity  of  dramatic  composition.  I  am  aware  that 
it  may  be  brought  aa  an  objection,  that  I  have  now  and  then  made  my  Jewish  characters  speak 
too  much  like  Christiana,  aa  it  may  be  questioned  whether  I  have  not  occasionally  ascribed  to 
them  e  degree  of  li^ht  and  knowledge  greater  than  they  probably  had  the  meana  of  poaeessing  i 
but  I  was  more  antioua  in  consulting  the  advantage  of  my  youthful  readers  by  leading  them  on 
to  higher  religious  views,  thaa  in  aecuring  to  myeelf  the  reputation  of  critical  ezactnesa. 

It  will  be  thought  that  I  have  chosen,  perhaps,  the  least  important  passage  in  the  eventful  life 
of  David,  for  the  fbundation  of  the  drama  which  bears  hia  neme.  Yet  even  in  this  his  firat  ejc« 
pbit,  the  aaered  hiatorian  repreaente  him  aa  exhibiting  no  mean  leasoa  of  modesty,  humility, 
courage,  and  piety.  -Mai^  will  think  that  the  introduction  cf  Saul's  daughter  would  have  added 
to  the  eflfect  of  the  piece :  and  I  have  no  <)oubt  but  that  it  would  have  made  the  intrigue  mote 
eomplioated  and  amusing  had  this  drama  been  intended  ibr  tlie  atage.  There,  all  that  is  tender, 
and  jall  that  is  terrible  in  the  paaaiooe,  find  a  proper  place.  But  t  write  for  this  young,  in  whom 
it  win  be  alwaya  time  enough  to  h«ve  the  paseioiia  awakened ;  ^I  write  for  a  claaa  of  readere,  to 
whom  it  ia  not  eaay  to  aeeommodato  one's  aubiect,t  ao  aa  to  be  at  once  useful  and  intorestijur* 

The  amiaUe  peet,$  from  whom  I  have  taken  my  motto,  after  ahowing  the  superiority  of  the 
nered  over  the  profiuie  historiea,  wniie  inatancaa  of  which  I  -have  notiwd  in  my  introduction, 
eonclodea  with  the  fbllowing  remark,  which  I  may  apply  to  myaelf  with  far  more  propriety  than 
it  waa  need  by  the.  author  >— *  I  am  fkr  from  asauming  to  myself  to  have  fulfilled  the  duty  of  thia 
weighty  undertaking;  and  I  ahall  be  amhitioae  of  no  other  fbuit  fitmi  thia  weak  and  imperfect 
attempt  of  mine,  but  the  opening  of  a  way  to  the  courage  and  industry  of  aome  other  peraooa, 
who  magr  be  bettor  aUe  to  perfqrm  it  thoieughly  and  aocoeeafully/ 

*  New  indeed,  ezespt  in  Daniel,  and  that  of  neeessilf ;  as  the  BiUo  Aimitbes  no  mova  tban  two  parsons,  Oa^ 
nkl  and  Darius,  and  these  were  not  auAcient  to  carry  on  the  basioeea  of  the  piece. 

t  It  WDold  not  be  easy,  nor  perhaps  proper,  to  introdaoe  lacred  trsfedies  on  the  English  etafe.  The  ploea 
woald  think  it  profene,  while  the  piofkna  woold  think  it  dulL  Yet  the  exeellont  Racine,  in  a  pmflifate  coantcy 
aad  avolaptaoaseourt,-venmred  to  adapt  the  etory  of  jicAi/i«  to  the  French  theatre;  and  it  remains  to  asm 
flanoQs  uMmomaot  of  iu  aatbor^s  cearageous  piety,  whila  it  szhibiu  the  perfbctioa  of  the  dramatk  art 

tOowley. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

0  roE  the  oacred  energy  which  etraek 
The  harp  of  Jesse's  son !  or  for  a  spark 

Of  that  eelestial  flame  which  touched  the  lips 

Of  bless'd  Isaiah  :*  when  the  Seraphim 

With  living  fire  descended,  and  his  soul  • 

From  sin*s  pollution  purgM  !  or  one  faint  ray. 

If  human  things  to  heavenly  I  may  Join; 

Of  that  pure  spirit  which  inflam*d  the  breaM 

Of  Milton,  God's  own  poet !  when  letirM 

In  fair  enthusiastic  vision  wrapt, 

Tiie  nightly  vititant  deign*d  bless  his  eonch 

With  inspiration,  such  as  never  flow*d 

From  Acidale  or  Aganippe's  fount ! 

Then,  when  the  sacred  fire  withiid  him  burnt, 

He  spake  as  man  or  angels  might  have  spoke. 

When  man  was  pure,  and  angels  were   his 

It  will  not  be. — ^Nor  prophet's  burning  ^seal. 
Nor  muse  of  fire,  nor  yet  to  sweep  the  strings 
With  sacred  energy,  to  me  belongs ; 
Nor  with  Miltonic  hand  to  touch  the  chords 
That  wake  to  ecstacv.    From  me,  alas ! 
The  secret  source  of*^  harmony  is  hid ; 
The  magic  pow'rs  which  catch  the  ravish'd  soul 
In  melody's  iweet  maze,  and  the  clear  streams 
Which  to  pure  fanpy's  yet  untested  springs 
Enchanted  lead.    Of  these  I  little  know  < 
Yet,  all  unknowing,  dare  thy  aid  invoke. 
Spirit  of  truth !  to  bless  these  worthless  la^s: 
Nor  impious  is  the  hope ;  for  thou  hast  said. 
That  none  who  ask  in  faith  should  ask  in  vain. 
You  I  invoke  not  now,  ye  fabled  Nine! 

1  pot  invoke  you  though  you  well  were  sought 
In  Greece  and  Latinm,  sought  by  deathless 

bards. 
Whose  syren  soiig  enchants ;  and  shall  enchant 
Through  time's  wide  circling  round,  tho'  false 

their  faith. 
And  less  than  human  were  the  gods  they  sung. 
Though  false  their  faith  they  taught  the  best 

tney  knew; 
And  (blush,  O  ehristians!)  liv'd  above  their 

fkith. 
Tbej  would  have  bless'd  the  beam  and  hail'd 

the  day 
Which  chas'd  the  moral  darkness  from  their 

souls. 
O !  had  their  minds  reoeiv'd  the  dearer  ray 
Of  Revelation,  they  had  leam'd  to  scorn 
Their  rites  impure,  their  less  than  human  gods. 
Their  wild  mythology's  fantastic  maze. 

Pure  Plato  [  how  had  thy  chaste  spirit  h&il'd 
A  faith  so  fitted  to  thy  moral  sense  I 
What  hadst  thou  felt  to  see  the  fair  romance 
Of  high  imagination,  the  bright  dream 
Of  thy  pure  fancy,  more  than  realiz'd  ! 
Sublime  enthusiast !  thou  hadst  blest  a  scheme 
Fair,  good,  and  perfect    How  had  thy  wrapt 

soul 
Caught  fire,  and  burnt  with  a  diviner  flame ! 
For  e'en  thy  fair  idea  ne'er  oonceiv'd 
Such  plenitude  of  bliss,  such  boundless  love. 
As  Deity  made  visible  to  sense. 
Unhappy  Brotus !  philosophic  mind  ! 
Great  'midst  the  errors  of  the  Stoic  school ! 
How  had  thy  kindling-  spirit  joy'd  to  find 
Hiat  thy  lov'd  virtue  was  no  empty  name : 
*  Isaiah,  ctaapi  vi. 


Nor  hadst  thou  met  the  vision  at  PhlU|ipl ; 
Nor  hadst  thou  sheath'd  thy  bloody  dasgw*! 

point 
Or  in  the  breast  of  Cesar  or  thy  own. 

The  pagan  page  how  far  more  wise  than  ooitf 
They  with  the  gods  they  worshipp'd  graic'd  their 

soQg : 
Our  song  we  grace  with  gods  we  dbbelieve  : 
Retain  the  manners  bat  reject  the  creed. 
Shall  fiction  only  raise  poetic  flame. 
And  shall  no  altar  blaze,  O  Truth,  to  thee  t 
Shall  falsehood  only  please  and  fable  charm"? 
And  shall  eternal  truth  neglected  lie  ? 
Because  immortal,  sligfatod,  or  profan'd  ? 
Truth  has  our  rev'rence  only,  not  our  love  ; 
Our  praise,  but  not  our  hearts :  a  deity, 
Confess'd,  but  shunn'd;  acknowledged,   not 

ador'd ; 
Alarm'd  we  dread  her  penetrating  beams : 
She  comes  too  near  us,  and  too  brightly  shines. 

Why  shun  to  make  our  dutj  our  dehght  ? 
Let  pUtuure  be  the  motive,  disallow 
All  high  incentives  drawn  from  God's  command; 
Where  shall  we  trace,  through  all  the  page  prO' 

fane, 
A  livelier  pleasure  and  a  purer  source 
Of  innocent  delight,  than 'the  fair  book 
Of  holy  truth  presents  7  for  ardent  youth. 
The  sprightly  narrative !  fiir  years  mature* 
The  moral  document,  in  sober  robe 
Of  grave  philosophy  array 'd :  which  all 
Had  heard  with  admiration,  had  embracM 
With  rapture,  had  the  shades  of  Academe, 
Or  the  learn'd  Porch  produc'd  it : — ^Tomee  had 

then 
Been  multiplied  on  tomes,  to  draw  the  veil 
Of  graceful  allegory,  to  unfold 
Some  bidden  source  of  beauty  now  not  feh ! 

Do  not  the  pow'rs  of  soul-enchanting  song^ 
Strong  imagery,  bold  figure,  every  charm 
Of  eastern  flight  sublime,  apt  metaphor. 
And  all  the  graces  in  thy  lovely  train. 
Divine  simplicity !  assemble  all 
In  Sion*s  songs,  and  bold  Isaiah's  strain  t 

Why  should  the  classic  eye  delight  to  trace 
The  tale  corrupted  from  its  prime  pure  mmtee; 
How  Pyrrha  and  the  fam'd  Thessalian  king 
Restor'd  the  ruin'd  race  of  lost  mankind  : 
Yet  turn,  incurious,  from  the  patriarch  say*d 
The  rescued  remnant  of  a  delug'd  world  ? 
Why  are  we  taught,  delighted  to  recount 
Alcides'  labours,  yet  neglect  to  note 
Heroic  Samson  'midst  a  life  of  toil 
H^-fr.'ahan  7  Pain  and  peril  marking  both, 
A  ]ilM  eventful  and  ditfasterous  death. 
Can  all  the  tales  which  -Grecian  story  yields  ; 
Can  all  the  names  the  Roman  page  records, 
Of  wond'rous  friendship  and  surpassing  lore 
Can  gallant  Theseus  and  his  brave  compeer  * 
Orestes  and  the  partner  of  his  toils ; 
Achates  and  his  friend  :  Eul-yalus 
And  blooming  Nisus,  pleasant  in  their  livee. 
And  undivided  bv  the  stroke  of  death  ; 
Can  each,  can  all,  a  lovelier  picture  yield 
Of  virtuous  friendship  :  can  they  all  present 
A  tenderness  more  touching  than  tho  love 
Of  Jonathan  and  David  7 — Speak,  ye  young  t 
Who,  undebauched  as  yet  by  fashion's  lore, 
And  unsophistieate,  unbiass'd  judge : 
Say,  is  your  quick  attention  more  aroos'd 
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By  tlie  red  ph|pia»  which  waited 

Thebee, 
Than  heaTVs  av«i(inf  hand  oa  Pharaoh*e 

hoet? 
Or  do  the  Temnt  TrojeiWi  dmen  by  &te 
On  adverae  shoree  taooeMire,  yield  a  theme 
More  gratefbl  to  the  eafer  appetite 
Of  j€MBg  impatieDoe,  than  the  wand*rinf  tribee 
The  Hebrew  leader  through  the  dcMrt  led  7 
The  beameoae  maid,*  (thoof  h  tender  ia  the  tale;) 
Whoee  gfuUtleaa  blood  on  Aulia*  altar  atream*d, 
Smites  not  the  boeoin  with  a  eofter  paof 
Than  her  in  fate  how  aadl^  similar, 
The  Gileaditiah  Tir^ — ^victima  both 
Of  Towa  nnaanctifyM^^— — 
Sach  are  the  lorely  themes  which  ooort  the  bard. 
Scarce  yet  eesay'd  in  ▼erse— for^eras  bow  meet ! 
While  heav'n-deeoended  song,  ibrgettSng  oft 
Her  sacred  digfoity  and  hijrh  descent, 
Debases  her  fUr  of ifpin ;  oft  spreads 
Corroption's  deadly  bane,  pollates  the  heart 
Of  iooocenco,  and  with  unballowM  hand 
Presents  the  poisoned  chalice,  to  the  brim 
FiUM  with  doUcioos  rain,  ministering 
The  anwhoiesome  rapture  to  the  feverM  taste, 
While  its  fell  venom,  with  malignant  powV, 
Strikes  at  the  root  of  Virtoe,  withVingr  all 
Her  vital  energy.    Oh!  for  some  balm 
Of  8ov*rei^  power,  to  raise  the  drooping  Muse 
To  alltha  health  of  virtue !  to  iofiiie 
•  Iphifsnia. 


A  gen*roas  warmth,  to  rouse  an  holy  laal 

And  give  her  high  conceptions  of  herself^ 
Her  dignity,  her  worth,  her  aim,  her  end ! 

For  me,  eternal  Spirit,  let  thy  word 
My  path  illume  1  O  thou  compassionate  God  I 
Thou  know'st  our  finune,  thou  know*st  we  ara 

but  dust ; 
From  dust  a  Seraph's  leal  thou  wilt  not  seek. 
Nor  wilt  thou  ask  an  angers  purity. 
But  hear,  and  hearing  pardon ;  as  I  strive. 
Though  with  a  feeble  voice  and  flagging  wing 
A  glowing  heart,  but  pow'rless  hand,  to  paint 
The  faith  of  favonr*d  man  to  heav*n;  to  aing 
The  ways  inscrutable  of  faeav*n  to  man ; 
May  I,  by  thy  celestial  guidance  led. 
Fix  deep  in  my  own  heart  the  troths  I  teach ! 
In  my  own  life  transcribe  whatB*erof  good 
To  others  I  propose  !  and  by  thy  rule 
Correct  th*  irregular,*  reform  the  wrong. 
Exalt  the  low,  and  brig^ten  the  obscure ! 
Still  may  I  note,  how  all  th*  agreeing  parts 
Of  this  consummate  system  jom  to  frame 
One  fair,  one  finished,  one  harmonious  whole ! 
Trace  the  cloee  links  which  ibrm  the  perfre 

chain 
In  beautiful  connexion ;  mark  the  scale 
Whose  nice  gradations,  with  progression  true, 
For  ever  rising,  end  in  Deity  ! 

•  '  What  Iflme  if  dark 

DIomiM  1  What  is  low,  raise  and 


FUUBOM  Losv. 


MOSES  IN  THE  BULRUSHES. 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 


Let  me  sssert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  waya  of  God  to  ma 


-PtfrwKtf  iMt 


I^ERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


JocHBnn,  mother  ofMowe. 


The  Piimcns,  king  Phaiaoh'a  dang^tsr. 
Meuta;  and  other  attendants. 


8fen§—<M  <&s  hanka  tfths  Nile. 
lUs  aobjeet  ia  taken  ftom  the  second  chapter  of  the  hock  of  Endns. 


PART  I. 

JeeA.  Wbt  was  my  pray'r  accepted  ?  why  did 
heaven 
In  anger  hear  me,  when  I  ask*d  a  son  7 
Te  daxoes  of  Egypt !  ye  triumphant  mothers! 
Yon  no  imperial  tyrant  marks  for  rain ; 
You  are  not  doom*d  to  see  the  babes  yon  bore, 
The  babes  yon  fondly  nnrture,  bleed  before  yon  1 
Yon  taste  the  transport  of  a  mother's  bve, 
Without  a  mother's  anguish  i  wretched  Israel ! 
Can  I  forbear  to  mourn  the  different  lot 
Of  thy  sad  danghtera !— Why  did  God's  own 


Reecne  his  chosen  race  by  Joseph's  care  T 
Jeesph!  th'  elected  instrament  of  heaven. 


Decreed  to  save  illustrious  Abraham's  sons. 
What  time  the  famine  rag'd  in  Canaan's  land. 
Lirael,  who  then  was  spar'd,  must  perish  now ! 

Thou  great  mysterious  Pow'r,  who  haat  iii> 
volv'd 
Thy  wise  decrees  in,  darkness,  to  perplex 
The  pride  of  human  wisdom,  to  confound 
The  daring  scrutiny,  and  prove,  the  faith 
Of  thy  presuming  creatures !  bear  me  now: 
O  vindicate  thy  honour,  clear  this  doubt. 
Teach  me  to  trace  this  maxe  of  Providence  s       ' 
Why  save  the  fathers,  if  the  sons  must  perish  1 

JMir.  Ah  me,  my  mother !  whence  these  floods 
of  grief? 

Joeh.  My  son !  my  son !  I  cannot  speak  tlM 
rest; 
Ye  who  have  sons  can  only  hnow  my  fondnaw 
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Te  who  have  lost  them,  or  who  fbar  to  lose, 
Otn  only  know  my  pftngs !  none  else  can  gaera 

them. 
A  mother's  sorrows  cannot  be  conceiv*d 
Btat  by.  a  mother — would  I  were  not  one! 

Mir.  With  earnest  pray *»  thou  didst  request 
'  this  soa» 
And  heaven  has  granted  him. 

Joeh,  O  sad  Estate 

Of  human  wretchedness ;  so  weak  is  man, 
So  ignorant  and  blind,  that  did 'not  God 
Sometimes  withhold  in  mercj^  what  we  ask, 
We  should  be  ruin*d  at  our  own  request. 

Too  well  thou  know*st,  my  child,  the  stem 
decree 
Of  Egypt^s  cruel  king,  hard-hearted  Pharaoh ; 
That  every  male,  of  Hebrew  mother  born» 
Must  die!  Oh !  do  I  live  to  tell  it  thee  ! 
Must  die  a  bloody  death !  My  child,  my  son. 
My  youngest  born  oiy  darling  must  beslain  ! 

Mir.  The  helpless  innocent !  and  must  he  die  ? 

Joeh.  No:   if  a  mother*8  tears^  a  mother's 
prayQrs, 
A  mother's  fond  precautions  can  prevail, 
He  shall  not  die.  I  have  a  thought  my  Miriam, 
And  sure  the  God  of  mercies  who  inspir'd, 
Will  blosfi  the  secret  purpose  of  my  soul, 
To  save  his  precious  life. 

Jtftr.  libp'st  thou  that  Pharaoh — 

Joeh.  I  have  no  hope  in  Pharaoh,  much  in 
God; 
Much  in  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

Mir,  Think,  O  think, 

,  What  perils  thou  already  hast  incorr'd. 
And  shun  the  greater  which  may  yet  remain. 
Three  months,  three  dangerous  months  tiioa 

hast  preserv'd 
Thy  infant's  life,  and  in  thy  house  eonoeai'd 

him! 
Should  Pharaoh  know ! 

Joeh.  Oh !  let  the  tyrant  know. 

And  feel  what  he  inflicts !  Yes,  hear  me,  heaven! 
Send  thy  right  aiming  thunderbolts — but  buah. 
My  impious  murmurs !  is  it  not  thy  will ; 
Thou,  mfinite  in  mercy  ?  Thou  permitt'st 
The  seemin?  evil  for  some  latent  good. 
Tes,  I  will  laud  thy  grace,  and  bless  thy  good. 

nesa 
For  what  I  have,  and  not  arraign  thy  wisdom. 
For  what  I  fear  to  lose.  O,  I  will  blest  thee 
That  Aaron  will  be  spar'd ;  that  my  first  born 
Lives  safe  and  undisturbed !  that  he  was  giv'n 

me 
Before  this  impious  persecution  rag'd ! 

Mir.  And  yet  who  knows,  but  the  fell  tyrant's 
rage 
May  reach  hii  precious  lift. 

Jock.  I  fear  for  htm. 

For  thpe,  for  a]1.>  A  dbating  parent  lives 
In  many  lives ;  through  many  a  nerve  she  fbels ; 
From  child  to  child  the  quick  aflRsctions  spread, 
Forever  wand'ring,  yet  forever  fix'd. 
Nor  does  division  weaken,  nor  the  force 
Of  constant  operation  e'er  exhaust 
Parental  love.  All  other  passions  change 
With  changing  circumstances ;  rise  or  fall. 
Dependent  on  their  object ;  claim  returns ; 
Live  on  reciprocation,  and  expire 
Unfed  by  hope.    A  mother's  fondness  reigds 
Without  a  rival,  and  without  an  end. 


Jlitr.  Bat  say  what  heavHi  ittspim  to  aaiVB  Ifiy 
son? 

Joeh.  Since  tiw  dear  Atd  morn  whieh  gvn 
him  birth, 
I  have  revohr*d  in  my  distracted  mind 
Each'  means  to  save  tus  lift:  and  mnnj  • 

thought 
Which  fondness  prompted,  jpmdenes  hns  op- 

pos'd 
As  perilous  and'raali.  With  these  poor  hands 
I  *ve  fram'd  a  little  ark  of  slender  reeda ; 
With  pitch  and  slime  I  have  secar'd  the  aidea. ' 
In  this  frail  cradle  I  intend  to  lay 
My  little  helpless  infanti  and  expose  hin* 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Mir.  Tis  fbU  of  danger. 

Joeh.  Tis  danger  to  expose,  and  death  to  keep 
him. 

Mir.  Yet,  oh !  reflect   Should  the  fierce  cro- 
codile. 
The  native  and  the  tyrant  of  the  Nile^ 
Seize  the  defenceless  infant ! 

Joeh,  Oh  forbear  I 

Spare  my  fond  heart    Yet  not  the  crocodile^ 
Nor  all  the  deadly  monsters  of  the  deep. 
To  me  aro  half  so  terrible  as  Pharaoh, 
That  heathen  king,  that  royal  murderer  ! 

Mir.  Should  he  escape,  which  yet  I  dare  sol 
hope. 
Each  sea-born  monster,  yet  the  winds  and  wavM 
He  cannot  'scape. 

Joeh.  Know,  Grod  is  every  where  i] 

Not  to  one  narrow,  partial  spot  confin'd : 
No,  not  ta  chosen  israet:  he  extends 
Through  all  the  vast  infinitude  of  space : 
At  his  command  the  furious  tempests  rise— 
The  blasting  of  the  breaUi  of  his  displeasure. 
He  tells  the  world  of  waters  when  to  roar ; 
And,  at  hip  bidding,  winds  and  seas  are  calm : 
In  him,  not  in  an  4irm  of  flesh,  I  trust ; 
In  him,  whose  promise  never  yet  has  faii'd,  ' 
I  pl^ce  my  confidence. 

Mir.  What  most  I  do  7 

Command  thy  daughter;  for  thy  words  have 

wak'd 
An  holy  boldness  in  my  youtfafhl  breast 

Joeh.  Go  then,  jny  Miiriam,  gO)  and  take  the 
infant 
Buried  in  harmless  slumbers  there  he  lies : 
Let  me  not  see  him — spare  my  heart  that  pang. 
Yet  sure,  one  little  look  may  be  indulg'd. 
And  I  may  ftast  my  fondness  with  his  smilea,  ' 
And  snatch  One  last,  last  kiss. — ^No  more  my 
heart ;  [him. 

That  rapture  would  be  fatal^I  should  keep 
I  could  not  doom  to  death  the  babe  I  clasp'd 
Did  ever  mother  kill  her  sleeping  boy  7 
I  dare  not  hazard  it — ^The  task  1^  thine. 
Oh!  do  not  wake  my  child  ;  remove  himsofUy  ; 
And  gently  lay  him  on  the  river's  brink. 

Mir,  Did  those  magicians,  whom  the  sons  ot 
Egfpt 
Consult  and  think  all-potent,  join  their  skill 
And  was  it  great  as  Egypt's  sons  believe  ; 
Yet  all  their  secret  wizard  arts  oombin'd. 
To  save  this  little  ark  of  bulrushes, 
Thus  fearfully  expos'd,  could  not  eflbot  it 
Their  spells,  their  incantations,  and  dire  charmt 
Could  not  preserve  it 

Joeh.  Knew  this  ark  is  chtrmM 
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With  i«e«ntetiHW  Phftnob  M^  emplojM ; 
With  spelli,  wbich  impiona  Egypt  MTerknew : 
Wilh  mTOoari—  to  the  hviag  God, 
I  twiatad  avery  sleBder  reed  together^ 
And  wilh  a  pnjf^  did  every  oner  weave. 

JM»v  Ico. 

Jtek,  Vet  e*er  thoa  go'at,  obaer^  me- well ; 
Whaa  thou  haat  laid  him  in  his  wat*ry  bad, 

0  laafe  him  not :  bot  at  a  diatance  wait,    . 
And  mark  what  Heaveo'e  high  will  delerminea 

for  him. 
Lay  him  among  the  flage  on  yonder  beach, 
Just  where  the  royal  gardena  meet  the  Nile. 

1  dare  nel  follow  him,  Sospicion*!  eye 
Would  note  my  wild  demeanor !  Miriam,  yea, 
The  mether's  (ondneaa  wooM  betray  the  child. 
FMeweli !  God  of  my  frthem.  Oh,  protect  him ! 

PART  II. 

EnUr  MnuAM  after  having  dtpotUed  tht  ckUd, 

Mir.  Teb,  I  have  laid  him  in  his  wat'ry  bed, 
Hia  wat*ry  grave,  I  fear ! — I  tremble  still ; 
It  was  a  cruel  task^-^till  I  roast  weep  I 
Bat  ah,  my  mother !  who  shall  sooth  thy  griefs ! 
The  flage  and  sea-weeds  wiU  awhile  sustain 
Their  precious  load  ;  but  it  must  sink  ere  long ! 
Sweet  babe,  fiireweU !  Yet  think  not  I  will  leave 

thee: 
No,  I  will  watch  thee  till  the  greedy  wavea 
DefMi  thy  litUe  bark :  1*11  sit  me  down. 
And  sing  to  (hee,  sweet  babe ;  thou  can'at  not 


Bat  *t«ill  amoae  me,  while  I  watch  thy  fate. 

[Sie  tiU  down  &n  a  bankt  and  nngB* 
SONCL 

L 
Tme,  who  canst  make  the  fbeble  strong, 
O  God  of  Israel,  hear  my  song ! 
Net  mine  sach  notes  as  Egypt*s  daughter's 


Tia  thee,  O  God  of  Boats,  I  strive  to  praise. 

n. 

Ye  winda,  the  servants  of  the  Lord, 
Ye  wavea,  obedient  to  his  word, 
Oh  spare  the  babe  committed  to  yonr  trust ; 
And  larael  shall  ocai&ss  the  Lord  is  just ! 
III. 
Tboa^h  doom*d  to  find  an  early  grave, 
Thia  ulaBt,  Lord,  thy  power  can  save. 
And  he,  whoee  death  *s  decreed  by  Pharaoh  s 

hand. 
Hay  riae  a  prophet  to  redeem  the  land. 

[jS&e  risu  and  looks  out. 

What  female  form  bends  thitherward  her 
etepa? 
Of  royal  pert  she  seems ;  perhaps  some  friend, 
Bais'd  by  the  g«ardian  care  of  bounteous  Hea- 

yen. 
To  prop  the  fHlling*  noaoe  of  Ijevi^ — Soft ! 
m  listen  unperceiy*d ;  these  trees  will  hide  me. 
[She  ttande  behind. 

Emer  Ua  nmoEm  or  Egypt,  aUended  by  a  train 
i^ladiee* 

PHiL  No  fhrther,  virgins,  here  I  mean  to  rest 
To  taste  the  pleasant  coolness  of  the  breeze ; 
Perhspa  to  bathe  in  thia  tranalooeot  stream.  - 


Did  not  oor  holy  law*  anjom  th^  ablation 
Frequent  and  regular,  it  still  were  needfU 
To  mitigate  the  feryoora  of  oat  elinie. 
HahCa,  alny^^lhfk  reat  aft  dfatanoe  wait 

[They  all  go  out,  oaeopi  ana 

Tke  taincKflB  Ufcf  ovL 

Sore,  or  I  mneh  mistake,  or  I  peroetye 

Upon  the  aedgy  mai]gin  of  the  Nile 

A  chest ;  entangled  in  the  reeds  it  aeems : 

Diaoem*at  thou  aught  7 
Mel.  Somethhig,  but  what  I  know  not 
Prin.  Go  and  examine  what  this  feight  may 
mean.  [&%t  nurii, 

HfMiAM  behind* 

O  blest,  beyond  my  Hopes !  he  is  discover*d ; 
My  brother  will  besav*d  I — who  is  the  stranflrer  1 
Ah !  *tis  the  princess,  cruel  Pharaoh's  daughter. 
If  she  resemble  her  inhuman  sire. 
She  must  be  cruel  too ;  yet  fame  reports  her 
Most  merciful  and  mild. — Great  Lord  of  all. 
By  whoee  good  Spirit  bounteous  thoughts  are 

given 
And  deeds  of  love  performed — ^be  gracious  now 
And  touch  her  soul  with  mercy ! 

Re-enter  Mxuta. 

Prin.  Well,Melital 

Hast  then  diseove^M  what  the  vessel  is  1 

MeL  Oh,  princess,  I  have  seen  the  strangeot 
aight ! 
Within  the  vessel  lies  a  sleeping  babOi 
A  fairer  infant  have  I  never  seen ! 

Prin.  Who  knows  but  some  unhappy  Hebrew 


Has  thua  ezpoo*d  her  in&nt,  to  evade 
The  stern  decree  of  my  too  cruel  sire. 
Unhappy  mothera !  ofl  my  heart  haa  bled 
In  secret  anguish  o*er  your  slaughterM  sons , 
Powerless  to  save,  yet  hating  to  destroy. 
MeL  Should  this  be  so,  my  princess  knows 

the  danger. 
Prin.  No  danger  abould  deter  from  acta  of 
mercy. 

MmiAM  behind. 

A  thooaaad  Ueasings  on  her  princely  bead ; 

Prin,  Too  much  tM  abna  of  Jacob  have  eiu 
diir*d 
From  Royal  Pharaoh's  unrelenting  hate; 
Too  much  our  house  has  crushM  their  alien 


Is  *t  not  enoQgh  that  cmel  taek-maatera 
Grind  them  by  hard  oppression  7  not  enough 
That  iron  boiMkge  bows  their  spirits  down  7 
Is  *t  not  enoDgh  my  sire  hia  greatness  owes. 
His  palaces,  his  fanes  magnificent. 
Those  structuree  which  the  world  with  wonder 

view^ 
To  much  insulted  Israel's  patient  race  7 
To  them  his  growing  cities  owe  their  splendour* 
Their  toils  fair  Rameses  and  Py thorn  built ; 
And  shall  we  fill  the  measure  of  our  crimes. 
And  crown  our  guilt  with  murder  7  and  shall  1 
Sanction  the  sin  I  hate  ?  forbid  it,  Mercy  I 

•  The  ancient  E^plians  used  ta  wash  their  bodiap 
ftMir  times  every  tweaty-firar  hoais. 
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MO.   I  know  thj  royal   &ther   Am   the 
■treneth 
Of  thu  stiU  growing  race,  who  floariah  more 
The  more  they  are  oppreMM :  he  dreads  their 
numbera. ' 

Prill.  Apis  forbid !  Pharaoh  afraid  of  Israel.! 
Tet  should  this  outcast  race,  this  hapless  people 
Ere  grow  to  each  a  formidable  greatness, 
(Which  all  the  gods  avert  whom  Egypt  worship) 
This  infant's  life  can  never  serve  their  cause, 
Nor  can  his  single  death  prevent  their  greatness. 

Mel  Trust  not  to  that  ncain  hope.    By.  weakest 
means ' 
And  most  unlikely  instrument,  fall  oft 
Are  great  events  produced.    This  rescued  child 
Perhaps  may  live  to  serve  his  upstart  race 
More  than  an  host. 

Prin.  How  ill  it  does  beseem 

Thy  tender  years  and  gentle  womanhood, 
To  steel  thy  breast  to  Pity's  sacred  touQh  I 
So  weak,  so  unprotected  is  our  sex. 
So  constantly  exposed,  so  very  helpless. 
That  did  not  Heaven  itself  enjoin  compassion,  * 
Yet  human  policy  should  make  us  kind, 
Lest  in  the  rapid  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel, 
We  live  to  need  the  pity  we  refuse. 
Yes,  I  will  save  him— Mercy,  thou  hast  con. 

que  red! 
Lead  on — and  from  the  rushes  we'll  remove 
The  feeble  ark  which  cradles  this  poor  babe. 

[The  PRINCESS  and  her  maid  go  Cut, 

MlKiAM  comet  forward. 

How  poor  were  words  to  speak  myhouAdless 

joy! 
The    prtQCOss   will   protect   hun;   bless  her, 

Heaven ! 
[She  look9  Old  after  the  princes9,  and  rfs- 
icribes  her  action. 
With  what  impatient  steps  she  seeks  the  shore ! 
Now  she  approaches  where  the  ark  is  laid  ! 
With  what  compassion,  with  what  a&gel  sweet. 

ness. 
She  bends  to  look  upon  the  infant's  fkce ! 
She  takes  his  little  hand  in  hers— he  wakes — 
She  smiles  upon  him — ^hark,  alas !  he  cries ; 
Weep  on,  sweet  bahe  I  weep  on,  till  thou  hast 

touch'd 
Each  ehordofpity,  waken'd  every  Mnse 
Of  melting  sympathy,  and  stolen  her  soul ! 
She  takes  him  in  her  arms — O  lovely  princess ! 
How  goodness  heightens  beauty !  now  she  clasps 

mm 
With  fondness  to  her  heart,  she  gives  him  now 
With  tender  caation  to  her  damsel's  arms : 
She  points  her  to  the  palace,  and  again 
This  way  the  princess  bends  her  gracious  steps ; 
The  virgin  train  retire  and  bear  the  child. 

Re-enUr  the  princess. 

Prin,  Did  ever  innocence  and  infant  beauty 
Plead  with  such  damb  but  powerful  eloquence  7 
If  I,  a  stranger,  feel  these  soft  emotions, 
What  must  the  mother  who  expos'd  him  feel! 
Go,  fetch  a  woman  of  the  Hebrew  race. 
That  she  may  nurse  the  babe :  and,  by  her  garb, 
Lo,  such  a  one  is  here ! 

Mir.  Princess,  all  hail! 

For|ive  tha  bold  intrniion  of  thy  servant, 


Who  stands  a  eharm'd  spectator  of  thy  good- 

Prin,  i  have  redeem'd  an  infimt  from  the 
waves. 
Whom  I  intend  to  nurture  as  mine  own. 

Mtr.  My  transports  will  betray  me !     [tuide, 
Gen'roos  Princess ! 

Prin,  Know'st  thou  a  matron  of  the  Hebrew 
race 
To  whom  I  may  confide  -him  7 

Mir.  Well  I  know 

A  prudent  matron  of  the  house  of  Levi ; 
Her  name  Jochebed,  is  the  wife  of  Amram ; 
Of  gentle  manners,  iam'd  throughout  her  tribe 
For  soft  humanity  ;  full  well  I  know 
That  she  will  rear  him  with  a  mother's  love. 
[AHde.]  Oh  truly  spoke !  a  mother's  love  In- 
deed! 
To  her  despairing  arms  I  mean  to  give 
This  precious  trust:  the  nurse  shall  be  the  mo- 
ther! 

Prtn.  With  speed  conduct  this  matron  to  the 
palace. 
Yes,  I  will  raise  him  up  to  princely  greatness, 
And  he  shall  be  my  son ;  I  'U  have  him  train'd 
By  choicest  sagCH,  in  the  deepest  lore 
Of  Egypt's  sapient  son ; — his  name  be  Mooet^ 
For  I  have  drawn  him  flrom  the  perilous  flood. 
[  They  go  out,    She  kneeU, 

Thou  Great  unseen!  who  causest  gontto 
deeds. 
And  smil'st  on  what  thou  causest;  thus  I  bloM 
'     thee. 

That  thou  did'st  deign  consult  the  tender  make 
Of  yielding  human  hearte,  when  thou  ordaia'drt 
Humanity  a  virtue !  did'st  not  make  it 
A  rigorous  exercise  to  oomiteract 
Some  strong  desire  within ;  to  war  and  fight 
Against  the  powers  of  Nature;  but  did'st  bend 
The  nat'ral  bias  of  the  soul  to  mercy : 
Then  mad'st  that  mercy  duty  !  Gracious  Power ! 
Mad'st  the  keen  rapture  exquisite  as  right ; 
Beyond  the  joys  of  sense ;  af  pleasure  sweet. 
As  reason  viirorous,  and  as  instinct  strong ! 


PART  IIL 

Enter  Jocbkbcd. 

I've  almost  reach'd  the  place— with  cautious 

steps 
I  must  approach  the  spot  where  he  is  laid. 
Lest  firom  the  royal  ^dens  any  *b^  me : 
— ^Poor  babe !  ere  this  the  pressing  calls  of  han- 
ger 
Have  broke  thy  short  repose ;  the  chilling  waves. 
Ere  this  have  drench'd  thy  little  shiv'ring  limbs. 
What  must  my  babe  have  suffer'd !— ^o  one 

sees  me ! 
But  soft,  does  no  one  listen  !.^Ah !  how  hard. 
How  very  hard  for  fondness  to  be  prudent ! 
Now  is  the  moment  to  embrace  and  feed  him, 

[She  looke  mU 
Where's  Miriam  7  she  has  left  her  little  charge. 
Perhaps  through  fear;  perhaps  she  was  detected. 
How  wild  is  thought!  how  terrible  is  conjoetoie! 
A  mother's  fondness  frames  a  thouKand  fbars. 
With  thrilling  nerve  feels  every  real  ill» 
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And  ab^MS  muftii'd  miMriea  into  beioff. 

[^e  lookt  towtrdt  tit  river. 
Ah.  me !  when  is  he  ?  MHil^etrmotinir  si^ht ! 
He  is  not  there—he *8  k»t,  he's  gone,  he*s 

drownM  * 
Toee'd  by  eeeh  beating  targe  my  infmnt  floats. 
Cold,  eold,  and  wat*ry  ia  thy  gnve,  my  child ! 

0  no— I  eee  the  ark — transporting  sight ! 

[iSle.gess  toward*  iL 

1  have  it  here— Alas,  the  ark  is  empty  ! 
The  casket  ^8  left,  the  precious  gem  is  gone  I 
Yoo  spar'd  him,  pitying  spirits  of  the  deep  i 
But  Tain  your  mercy ;  some  insatiate  beast,. 
Croel  as  Pharaoh,  took  the  life  yoo  spar*d— 
And  I  shall  ne^er,  never  see  my  boy  I 

EiHer  MiaiAH. 

JbcA.  Come  and  lament  with  me  thy  brother's 
loesi 

Mir.  Ceme  and  adore  with  me  the  God  of 
Jacob! 

Jock.  Miriam    I  ho  ohild  is  dead ! 

Jftr.  He  lives !  he  lives  ! 

JocA.  Impossible-— Oh,  do  Bot  mock  my  grief! 
See'st  thoa  that  empty  vessel  7 

Mir.  JrVom  that  vessel 

Th'  Egyptian  princess  took  him. 

Joek,  Pharaoh's  daughter  7 

Then  still  he  will  be  slain  :  a  bloodier  death 
Will  terminate  his  woes. 

Mir.  His  life  is  sefe ; 

For  know,  she  means  to  rear  him  as  her  own. 

Joeh,  [FaU$  on  her  hue*  in  rmfiure. 

To  God,  the  Lord,  the  gk>ry  be  ascrib'd ! 
O  magnilVM  fi>rever  be  thy  might 
Who  mock*st  all  human  forethought  I  who  o'er* 

nileat 
The  hearts  of  all  sinners  to  perform  thy  work, 
Befbating  their  own  porpoee !  who  eanst  plant 
Unlook'£fi>r  mercy  in  a  heathen^  heart. 
And  from  the  depth  of  evil  bring  forth  good  7 

[She  riseo. 

Jfsr.  O  blest  event,  beyond  our  wanneat  hopeaH 

Joek.  What!  shall  my  son  be  nurtor'd  m  a 
court. 
In  prince^  grandeur  bred?  taught  every  art 
And  ev'ry  wond'roos  science  Egypt  knows? 
Yet  ah !  I  tremble  Miriam ;  should  he  learn. 
With  Egypt's  poUsh'd  arts  her  baneful  faith  ! 
O  worse  exchange  for  death !  yes,  should  he 

learn 
In  yon  proud  palaoe  to  disown  ffit  hand 
Who  thus  has  sav'd  him :  should  he  e'er  em- 
brace 
^As  sure  he  will,  if  bred  in  Pharaoh's  court) 
The  gross  idolatries  which  ^vpt  owns, 
Her  graven  images,  her  brutish  gods. 
Then  shall  I  wish  he  had  not  been  preserv'd 
To  shame  his  fathers  and  deny  his  faith. 

Mir.  Then  to  dispel  thy  fears  and  crown  thy 

Hear    farther  wonders— Know,   the  gen'roos 

princess 
To  thine  own  care  thy  darling  child  commits. 
Joeh.  Speak,  while  my  joy  wiU  give  me  leave 
to  listen!  [here, 

J6r.  By  her  commission'd,  thou  behold'st  me 

Vol.  I.  F 


To  seek  a  matron  of  the  Hebrevi  race 

To  niirse  him:  thou,  my  mother,  art  that  matroii 

I  said  I  knew  thee  well ;  that  thou  would'st  nm. 

•  him, 
£'en  with  a  mother's  fondness ;  she  who  bare 

him 
(I  told  the  princess)  would  not  kyve  him  UKne. 
Jock,  Fountain  of  Mercy !  whose  pervading 

eye 
Can  kwk  within  and  read  what  pasees  there. 
Accept  my  thoughts  Sor  thanks!   I  have  no 

words. 
My  soul,  o'erfraught  with  ffratitude,  rejects 
The  aid  of  language — ^Lord !  behold  my  heart 
Mtr.  Yes,  thou  shalt  pour  into  his  infiint  mind 
The  purest  precepts  of  the  purest  faith. 

Joeh.  01  I  will  fill  hia  tender  soul  with  virtue. 
And  warm  bis  bosom  y/ith  devotion's  flame ! 
Aid  me  celestial  Spirit !  with  thy  grace. 
And  be  m^  labours  with  thy  influence  crown'd ! 
Without  It  they  were  vain.    Then,  then,  my 

Miriam, 
When  he  is  furnish'd  'gainst  the  evil  day. 
With  God's  whole  armour,*  girt  with  sacred 

truth. 
And  as  a  breastplate  wearing  righteousness, 
Arm'd  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  shield  of  &ith. 
And  with  the  helmet  of  salvation  crown'd, 
Inur'd  to  watching  and  dispos'd  to  prayer ; 
Then  may  I  send  him  to  a  dangerous  court. 
And  safely  trust  him  in  a  perilous  world. 
Too  full  of  tempting  snares  and  food  delusions ! 
Mir.  Mav  bounteous  Heav'n  thy  pious  cares 

reward ! 
JM.  O  Amram !  O  my  husband !  when  thoa 

com'st. 
Wearied  at  night,  to  rest  thee  from  the  toib 
Impoe'd  by  haughty  Pharaoh,  what  a  tale 
Have  I  to  tell  thee !  Yes :  thy  darling  son 
Was  lost,  and  is  restor'd ;  was  dead,  and  fives ! 
Mir.  How  joyful  shall  we  spend  the  live-long 

night 
In  praises  to  Jehovah ;  who  thus  mocks 
All  human  foresight,  and  converts  the  means 
Of  seeming  rnln  mto  great  deliverance ! 
Joeh.  Had  not  my  child  been  doom'd  to  such 

strange  perils 
As  a  fond  mother  trembles  to  reeal. 
He  had  not  been  preserv'd. 

Mir.  And  mark  still  farther ; 

Had  ho  been  sav'd  by  any  other  hand. 
He  had  been  still  expos'd  to  equal  ruin. 
Joeh.  Then  let  us  join  to  bless  the  hand  of 

Heaven, 
That  this  poor  outcast  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
Gondemn'd  to  die  by  Pharaoh,  kept  in  secret 
By  my  advent'rous  fondness ;  then  expos'd 
E'en  by  that  very  fondness  which  conceai'd 

him. 
Is  now,  to  fill  the  wondrous  round  of  mercy, 
Preserv'd  from  perishing  by  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
Sav'd  by  the  very  hand  which  sought  to  crash 

him. 
Wise  and  unsearchable  are  all  thy  ways. 
Thou  God  of  Mercies — ^Lead  me  to  my  childi 

*  TbesB.  ohapL  5.   Spbei.  chap.  vi. 
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DAVID  AND  GOUATHj 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

O  blenheorrax  nrille  fon, 

li^Bnfant  que  le  Sei^eur  atrae, 

Qai  de  lionne  heure  entend  m,  tms, 

£St  que  ce  IMeu  diagrne  inBtruire  lai-meme ! 

Loin  da  znonde  eleve ;  de  tous  lee  dons  des  Cieur, 

II  est  orne  des  sa  naissanee ; 

Et  du  mechant  ^abord  oonta^jrieiuc 

N'altere  point  son  innocenoe.— ilMalie. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Saul,  king  of  Israel. 
Abrsr,  his  general. 

JSSSE. 


EUAB, 

Abinadab, 
DaviDi 


Goliath,  the  Philistian  giant. 
sons  of  Jesse.      Philistines,  Israelites,  &^.  ^Gr 
Chorus  of  Hebrew  women. 


Th^  scene  lies  in  the  camp  in  ^e  vaUey  of  Elah,  and  the  adjacent  pUnn, 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  serenth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel 


PART  I.    . 
SCENE—A  shepherd's  tent  on  a  plain. 

David,  under  a  spreading  trecy  plays  on  his  harp 
and  sings, 

L 

Great  Lord  of  all  things !  Pow*r  divine ! 
Breathe  on  this  erring  heart  of  mine 

Thy  ^race  serene  and  pure ; 
Defend  my  frail,  my  errmg  youth. 
And  teach  me  thb  important  truth. 

The  humble  are  secure  ! 
II. 
Teaoh  me  to  bless  my  lowly  bt, 
CoofinM  to  this  paternal  cot, 

Remote  from  regal  state ! 
Content  to  conrt  the  oooling  gbde, 
Inhale  the  breeze,  enjoy  the  shade, 

And  love  my  humble  fate. 

in. 

No  anxious  vigils  here  I  keep, 

No  dreams  of  gold  distract  my  sleep. 

Nor  lead  my  heart  astray ; 
(for  blasting  Envy's  tainted  gale 
Pollutes  the  pleasures  of  the  vale, 

To  vex  ray  harmless  day. 

IV. 
Yon  tow'r  which  rears  its  head  so  high. 
And  bids  defiance  to  the  sky,     , 

Invites  the  hostile  winds : 
Yon  branching  oak  extending  wide, 
Provokes  destruction  by  its  pride. 

And  courts  the  fall  it  finds. 

v. 

Then  let  me  shun  th'  ambitious  deed. 
And  all  the  dang'rous  paths  which  lead 

To  honours  falsely  won ; 
Lord  !  in  thy  sore  protection  blest, 
Submissive  will  I  ever  rest. 

And  may  thy  will  bo  done ! 
[He  lays  down  his  harp  and  rises. 
Damd,  Methin&s  this  shepherd's  life  were 
dull  and  tasteless 
Without  the  charm  of  soothing  song  or  harp  : 


With  it,  not  undellghtful  is  the  haunt 

Of  wood,  or  lonely  ? rovo,  or  rasset  plain. 

Made  vo^  by  the  Muse.    With  this  lov'd  harp 

This  daily  solace  of  my  cares,  I  sooth'd 

The  melancholv  monareh,  when  he  lay 

Smit  by  the  chill  and  spirit-quenching  hand 

Of  black  despair.    God  of  my  fiUhers,  hear  me  i 

Here  I  devote  rav  harp,  my  verse,  myself 

To  thy  best  service !  gladly  to  proclaim 

Glory  to  God  on  high,  on  earth  go6d.will 

To  man ;  to  pour  my  gratefbl  soul  beibre  thee  r 

To  sing  thy  pow'r,  thy  wisdom,  and  thy  loive. 

And  ev'ry  graoioas  attribute ;  to  paint 

The  charms  of  heaven*bom  Virtue !  So  shall  1 

(Thoup^h  with  long  interval  of  worth)  aspire 

To  imitate  the  work  of  saints  above. 

Of  Cherub  and  of  Seraphim.    Mj  heart, 

My  talents,  all  I  am,  and  all  I  Iwvn, 

Is  thine,  O  Father !  Gracious  Lord,  acoept 

The  humble  dedication  !  Offer'd  gifts 

Of  skughter'd  bulls  and  goats  sacrifioial 

Thou  hast  refus'd :  bnt  b,  I  come,  O  Lord  * 

To  do  thy  will ;  the  living  sacrifice 

Of  an  obedient  lieart  1  lay  before  thee : 

This  hnmble  ofTring  more  shall  i^eaae  thee^ 

Lord, 
Than  homed  bollocks,  ceremonial  rites. 
New  moons,  and  Sabbaths,  passovers,  and  fiists  • 
Yet  those  I  too  will  keep ;  but  not  in  lieu 
Of  holiness  substantial,  inward  worth  ; 
As  commutation  cheap  for  pious  deeds 
And  purity  of  life,  but  as  the  types 
Of  better  thinj^ ;  as  fair  external  signs 
Of  inward  holmess  and  secret  truth. 

Bat  see,  my  father,  good  old  Jesse  oomes ! 
To  cheer  the  setting  evening  qf  whose  lifib. 
Content,  a  simple  shepherd  here  I  dwell. 
Though  Israel  is  in  arms ;  and  royal  Saul^ 
Encamp'd  in  yonder  field,  defies  PhUistUu 

JESSK,  UAVIO. 

Jesse.  Blest  be  the  gracious  pow^  who  gave 
my  age 
To  boast  a  son  like  thee !  Thou  art  the  staff 
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ynuk 


The  hmrj  tardm  of  dieliniBf  ana 


Bfkonoa    How  onltiw  thy  &te. 


tearjr 
With  ted  1 

O^wMnbbBli;  Bat  two 
But  onlf  two  to  ^d  tbt  dim 
Ofbh*M  depurtiiig  day,  «ad  Uow  thy  %e% 
And  both  were  cones  to  thee !  Witneiis  Heayen, 
In  aU  the  cruel  cata]o|Q»of  paina 

UianBAni**  ♦■■■■»■  <>'*■»    mf  fk^i^  Via  mi 


fielov'd  Jenwabm !  O  War!  what  art  than? 
At  onca  the  proof  and  aooorfo  of  man'a  ialTi 


the 


lanlty  tnma  o'er,  if  there  be  one 
So  terrible  to  homan  tfladaraeaa 
As  an  nnnatnral  child ! 

Damd,  Ol  my  lovM  fathar ! 
LoBf  may'at  thoa  Uto,  in  years  and  honoora 

rich; 
To  taate  and  to  oommanicate  the  joya. 
The  thousand  ibnd  endearing  charitiea. 
Of  tendamesa domestic ;  Natore'a  best- 
And  loTelieal  gift,  with  which  the  well  ateoea 
The  niggard  boon  of  fortona* 

/ease.  O !  my  son ! 

Of  all  the  graces  which  adorn  thy  youth, 
I,  with  a  &ther*s  fondness,  must  commend 
Thy  tryM  humility.    For  though  the  seer 
Foni'd  on  thy  chosen  head,  tbe  sacred  oil 
In  sign  of  future  greatueBs,  in  sure  pledge 
Of  highest  dignity,  yet  here  thou  dwell*st 
Content  with  toil  and  careless  of  repose ; 
And  (harder  still  for  an  ingenuous  mind) 
Ccmtent  to  be  obscure ;  content  to  watch 
With  careful  eye,  thy  humble  father's  flock  I 
Q  earthly  emblem  of  celestial  things  ! 
So  Israal'a  shepherd  watches  o'er  his  fold : 
The  weak  ones  in  his  fost'rin^  bosom  bears : 
And  geatfy  leads  in  his  aostaining  hand. 
The  neUe  ones  with  yoong. 

David.  Know'st  thou,  my  father. 

Aught  fiom  tbe  field  7  for  though  ao 

eamp, 
ThoaHi  war'a  proud  ensigns  stream  on  yonder 

plain. 
And  all  Philiatia'siSi^arming  hosts  encamp, 
Oppoa'd  to  royal  Saul,  beneath  whose  bannera 
Mj  brothars  Ufl  the  spear— I  have  not  left 
My  fleecy  charge,  by  thee  committed  to  me. 
To  leara  tbe  various  fortunes  of  the  war. 
Jeaas.  And  wisely  hast  thou  done.    Thrice 
happy  realm. 
Who  sbailt  submit  one  day  to  hia  command 
Who  can  ao  well  obey !  Obedience  leads 
To  certain  honours.    Not  the  tow'ring  wing 
Of  eagle4iliim'd  amMtion  mounts  so  surely 
To  fortune's  highsst  sanunit,  as  obedience. 

[A  diitatU  Mound  of  trumpeU^ 
But  why  that  sudden  ardour,  O  my  son  7 
That  trumpet's  sound  (though  so'  remote  its 

voice, 
We  hardly  catch  the  echo  as  it  dies) 
Has  rous'd  the  montliiig  crimson  in  thy  cheek, 
Kindled  the  martial  spirit  in  thine  eye ; 
And  my  young  ahepherd  feels  an  hero's  fire ! 
David.  Thou  hast  not  told  the  posture  of  the 
war. 
And  much  my  beating  bosom  pants  to  hear. 
Je9$e.  Uncertain  is  the  fortune  of  tlie  field. 
I  tremble  for  th^  brothers,  thus  ezpoa'd 
To  constant  peril ;  nor  for  them  alone 
I>oes  the  quick  feeling  agonise  my  heart. 
I  feel  for  all! — I  mourn,  that  ling'riag  War 
Still  hangs  his  banner  o'er  my  native  land. 


Afler  the  brighteat  oonqoeat,  what  appears 
Of  all  thy  gloriea  7  for  the  vanouiah'd,  ohaina ! 
For  the  proud  violor,  what  7  AJaa !  to  reign 
O'erdeaolaled  aationa!  a  drear  waste. 
By  one  man's  crime,  by  one  man's  lust  of  powt^ 
Unpeopled !  Ravag'd  Mda  aaanme  the  (dace 
Of  amUing  harveata,  and  uneultur'd  plaina 
Succeed  the  fertile  vineyard ;  barren  waate 
I>»fbrms  the  spot  ooce  rich  with  loscioQa  fig 
And  the  fat  olive. — Devastation  reigna. 
Here^  rifled  lemplea  are  the  oavem'd  dene 
Of  savage  beastai  or  haunt  of  birds  obacene ; 
There,  poy'loua  cities  blacken  in  the  ann. 
And  in  the  general  wreck,  proud  palaoea 
Lie  undistinguish'd  save  by  the  dun  smoke 
Of  recent  conflagration.    When  the  song 
Of  dear-bought  joy,  with    many  a  triumph 

BweU'd, 
Salutes  the  victor's  ear,  and  soothes  his  pride, 
How  is  the  grateful  harmony  profan'd 
With  the  sad  dissonance  of  virgin's  cries. 
Who  mourn  their  brothers  ehdn !  of  matrons 

hoar. 
Who  clasp  their  wither'd  hands,  and  fondly  aak. 
With  iteration  shrill,  their  slaughter'd  sons  ! 
I|ew  is  the  laurel's  verdure  stain'd  with  blood. 
And  soil'd  with  widows'  tears  ! 

David.  Thrice  mournful  truth  ! 

Yet  when  our   country's   sacred   rights  ara 

menac'd ; 
Her  firm  fbundatiqna  shaken  to  their  base  ; 
When  all  we  love,  and  all  that  we  revere, 
Our  hearths  and  altars,  children,  parents,  wives, 
Our  liberties  and  laws ;  the  throne  they  guard. 
Are  scom'd  and  trampl'd  on — then,  then,  my 

father! 
'Tis  then  Religion's  voice ;  then  God  himself 
Commands  us  to  defend  hk  injnr'd  name. 
And  think  the  victory  cheaply  bought  with  lifh> 
'Twere  then  inglorious  weakness,  mean  aelfl 

love: 
To  lie  inaetiye,  when  the  stirring  yoice 
Of  the  shrill  trumpet  wakea  the  patriot  youth. 
And,  with  heroic  valour,  bids  them  dare 
The  foul  idolatrous  bands,  e'en  to  the  death. 
Jeue.  God  and  thy  country  claim  the  liib 
they  gave ; 
No  other  cause  can  sanctify  resentment 
David.  Sure  virtuous  friendship  is  a  notda 
cause! 
O  were  the  princely  Jonathan  in  danger. 
How  would  1  die,  well  pleas'd,  in  his  defence ; 
When,  'twas  long  since,  then  but  a  stripling  boy 
J  made  short  sojourn  in  his  father's  palace, 
(At  first  to  soothe  hia  troubled  mind  with  song 
His  armour-bearer  next)  I  well  remember 
The  gracious  bounties  of  the  gallant  prince. 
How  would  he  sit,  attentive  to  my  strain. 
While  to  my  harp  I  sun^  the  harmless  joys 
Which  crown  a  shepherd's  life !  How  would  ha 

cry. 

Bless'd  youth !  far  happier  in  thy  native  worthy 
Far  richer  in  the  talent  Heav'n  has  lent  thee. 
Than  if  a  crown  hunff  o'er  thy  anxious  brow. 
The  jealous  monanm   mark'd  our  growing 


And  as  my  favour  grew  with  those  about  him» 
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Wb  royal  bounty  lenen^d,  till  at  langth, 
For  Bethrhem*8  safer  shades  I  left  the  ooart 
Nor  would  these  alter*d  featares  now  be  known, 
Grown  into  manly  stren^ ;  nor  this  ehang*d 

form, 
Enlarg^*d  with  age,  and  clad  in  rosset  weed. 
Jcue.  I  have  employment  for  thee,  my  lov'd 

son! 
Will  please  thy  active  spirit    Go,  my  boy ! 
Haste  to  the  field  of  war,  to  yonder  camp, 
Where  in  the  vale  of  Elah  mighty  Saol 
Commands  the  hosts  of  Israel    Greet  thy  bro- 

thers ; 
Observe  their  deeds,  note  their  demeanour  well, 
And  mark  if  on  their  actions  Wisdom  waits.  ' 
Bear  to  them  too  (for  well  the  waste  of  war 
Will  make  it  needful)  such  plain  healthful  viands 
As  furnish  out  our  frugal  shepherd^s  meal. 
And  to  the  valiant  captain  of  their  host 
Present  such  rural  gifts  as  suit  our  fortune : 
HeapM  on  the  board  within  my  tent  thon*lt  6nd 

them. 
David,  With  joy  I  '11  bear  thy  presents  to  my 

brothers; 
And  to  the  valiant  captain  of  their  host 
The  rural  gifts  thy  gratitude  assigns  him. 
Delightful  task ! — for  I  shall  view  the  camp  ! 
What  transport  to  behold  the  tented  field, 
The  pointed  spear,  the  blaze  of  shields  and  arms. 
And  all  the  proud  accoutrements  of  war  ! 
But,  oh !  far  dearer  transport  would  it  yield  me. 
Could  this  right  arm  alone  avenge  the  cause 
Of  injurM  Israel !  could  my  single  death 
Preserve  the  guiltless  thousands  doomM  to  bleed! 
Jesse.  Let  not  thy  youth  be  dazzled,  O  my 

son! 
With  deeds  of  bold  emprize,  as  valour  only 
Were  virtue,  and  the  gentle  arts  of  peace, 
Of  truth,  and  justice,  were  not  worth  thy  care. 
When  thou  shaH  view  the  splendours  of  the  war. 
The  gay  caparison,  the  burnishM  shield. 
The  plume.crown*d  helmet,  and  the  glitt'ring 

spear, 
Scorn  not  the  humble  virtues  of  the  shade, 
Nor  think  that  Heav'n  views  only  with  applause 
The  active  merit  and  the  busy  toil 
Of  heroes,  statesmen,  and  the  bustling  sons 
Of  public  care.  These  have  their  just  reward, 
In  wealth,  in  honours,  and  the  ^eu-earned  fame 
Their  high  achievements  bring.   'Tia  in  this 

view 
That  virtue  is  her  proper  recompence : 
Wealth,  as  its  natural  consequence,  will  flow 
From  indastry  l  toil  with  success  is  crown'd  : 
From  splendid  actions  high  renown  will  spring. 
Buch  is  the  usual  course  of  human  things ; 
For  Wisdom  Infinite  petmits,  that  thus 
Effects  to  causes  be  proportionate, 
And  natural  ends  by  nat*ral  means  achieved. 
But  in  the  future  estimate  which  Heaven 
Will  make  of  things  terrestrial,  know,  my  son. 
That  no  inferior  blessing  is  reserved 
]F*or  the  mild  passive  virtues :  meek  content, 
Heroic  self-denial,  nobler  far 
Than  all  th*  achievements  noisy  Fame  reporte. 
When  her  shrill  trump  proclaims  the  proud  sue 

cess 
Which  desolates  the  nations.    But,  on  earth. 
These  are  not  always  prosperous— mark  the 


Eternal  Justice  keeps  them  ftr  the  bliM 
Of  final  recompence,  for  the  dread  day 
Of  genVal  retribution.    O,  my  son! 
The  ostentatious  virtues  which  still  press 
For  notice  and  for  praise ;  the  brilliant  deeds 
Which  live  but  in  the  eye  of  observation. 
These  have  their  meed  at  once.    But  tlwre's  , 

To  the  fond  votaries  of  Fame  unknown. 
To  hear  the  still  small  voice  of  Conscience  epeak 
Its  whispering  plaudit  to  the  silent  sooL 
Heaven  notes  the  sigh  afflicted  Groodness  heaves 
Hears  the  low  plaint  by  human  ear  unheard. 
And  from  the  cheek  of  patient  Sorrow  wipes 
The  tear,  by  mortal  eye  unseen  or  soorn'd. 
Danid,    As  Hermon*s  dews   their  grateful 
freshness  shed. 
And  cheer  the  herbajj^e,  and  the  flow'rs  renew, 
So  do  thy  words  a  quickening  balm  infuse. 
And  grateful  sink  in  my  delighted  souL 
Jesse.  Go  then,  my  child !  and  may  the  gra- 
cious God 
Who  bless*d  our  fathers,  bless  my  much  lovM 
son! 
David.  Farewell,  my  father  !>-and  of  this  be 
sure. 
That  not  one  precept  from  thy  honourM  lips 
Shall  fall  by  me  unnoticed ;  not  one  grace, 
One  venerable  virtue  which  adorns 
Thy  daily  life,  but  I,  with  watchful  care 
And  due  observance,  will  in  mine  transplant  it 

[ExitDArm, 

Jesse.  He  *s  gone !  and  still  my  aching  eyes 

pursue 

And  strain  their  orbs  still  longer  to  behold  him. 

Oh !  who  can  tell  when  next  I  may  embrace 

him? 
Who  can  declare  the  counsels  of  the  Lord  ? 
Or  when  the  moment  preordain*d  by  Heav'n 
To  fill  his  great  designs,  may  come  ?  This  son 
This  blessing  of  my  age,  is  set  apart 
For  hiffh  explrats ;  the  chosen  instrument 
Of  all-disposing  Heav'n  for  mighty  deeds. 
Still  I  recall  the  day,  and  to  my  mind 
The  scene  is  ever  present,  when  the  seer. 
Illustrious  Samuel,  to  the  humble  shades 
Of  Bethlehem  came,  pretending  sacrifice. 
To  screen  his  errand  from  the  jealous  king 
He  sanctify'd  us  first,  me  and  mv  sons ; 
For  sanctitv  increasM  should  still  precede 
Increase  of  dignity.    When  he  declar'd 
He  came  commissioned  fVom  on  high  to  find. 
Among  the  sons  of  Jesse,  Israel's  king 
Astonishment  entranc'd  my  wond'ring  soul  I 
Yet  was  it  not  a  wild,  tumultuous  bliss ; 
Such  rash  delight  as  promis'd  honours  yield 
To  lifi[ht  vain  minds :  no,  'twas  a  doubuul  joy, 
Chastis'd  by  tim'roos  Virtue,  lest  a  gift 
So  splendid  and  so  dang'rous  might  destroy 
Him  it  was  meant  to  raise.    My  eldest  born, 
Eliab,  tall  of  stature,  I  presented ; 
But  God,  who  judges  not  by  outward  form. 
But  tries  the  heart,  forbade  the  holy  prophet 
To  choose  my  eldest  born.    For  SauC  he  said. 
Gave  proof,  that  fair  proportion,  and  the  grace 
Of  limb  and  feature,  ill  repaid  the  want 
Of  virtue.    All  my  other  sons  alike 
By  Samuel  were  rejected ;  till,  at  last. 
On  my  young  boy,  on  David*s  chosen  head. 
The  prophet  pour'd  the  consecrated  oil. 
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Tet  BftVr  did  pride  eUte  him,  ne*er  did  soorn 

For  hit  rejected  elders  swell  his  heart 

Not  in  such  gentle  charity  to  him 

His  haughtier  brothers  live :  but  all  he  pardons. 

To  meditation,  and  to  humble  toil. 

To  prayV,  and  praise  devoted,  here  he  dwells. 

O  nay  the  Graces  which  adorn  retreat 

One  day  delight  a  court !  record  his  name 

With  saints  and  prophets,  disnify  his  race. 

And  may  the  sacred  songs  his  leisure  frames 

Instmot  mankind,  and  sanctify  a  world ! 


PART  II. 
Seene-^The  Camp. 

XUAB,  ABINADAS,  ABNXR,  ISaACLrTES. 

Kliah.  Still  is  the  event  of  this  long  w  v  un- 
certain: 
Still  do  the  adverse  hosts,  on  either  side, 
FroCract,  with  ling*ring  caution,  an  enoouDter, 
Which  must  to  one  be  fatsl. 

Ahimdah.  This  descent. 

Thus  to  the  very  confines  of  our  land, 
Piodaims  the  sanguine  hope  that  fires  the  file. 
In  Epbes^ammim  boldly  they  encamp ; 
Th*  uncircumoisM  Philistines  pitch  their  tents 
On  Judah*s  haUow'd  earth. 

Eliab.  .  Full  forty  days 

Has  the  insulting  gient,  proud  Goliath, 
The  champion  of  Philistia,  fiercely  chaUeng'd 
Some  Israelitish  fi>e.    But  who  so  vain 
To  dare  sueh  fiiroe  unequal  7  who  so  bent 
On  sure  destniction,  to  accept  Ips  terms. 
And  rush  on  death,  beneath  the  giant  fi>roe 
Of  his  enormous  bulk  7 

Abinad^  ?Tis  near  the  time 

When  in  the  adjacent  valley  which  divides 
Th*  opposing  armies  he  is  wont  to  make 
His  daily  d^lenge. 

Eliab.  Much  I  marvel,  brother. 

No  greetings  from  our  father  reach  our  ears. 
With  ease  and  plenty  bless*d,  he  little  recke 
The  daily  hardships  which  his  sons  endure. 
But  see !  behold  his  darling  boy  approaches ! 

jl6in.    How,  David  here  I  whence  this  on- 
k)ok*d.forguest7 

£liah.  A  spy  upon  oar  actions ;  sent,  no  doubt, 
To  scan  our  deeds,  with  beardless  gravity 
Affecting  wisdom ;  to  observe  each  word. 
To  magnify  the  venial  faults  of  youth. 
And  construe  harmless  mirth  to  finil  cfienoe. 

Enter  Datid. 

David,  All  hail,,  my  dearest  brothers ! 

£Zta&.  Means  thy  greeting 

True  love,  or  arrogant  scorn  7 

David,  O,  most  true  love ! 

Sweet  as  the  precious  ointment  which  bedew*d 
The  sacred  head  of  Aaron^  and  descended 
Upon  his  hallowM  vest,  so  sweet,  my  brothers. 
Is  food  fraternal  amity ;  sueh  love 
As  my  tondi*d  bosom  fbels  at  your  approach. 

EUah,  Still  that  fine  gk»ing  speech,  those 
holy  saws. 
And  all  that  trick  of  studied  sanctity. 
Of  smooth-tum'd  periods  and  trim  eloquence. 
Which  charms  thy  doating  father !  But  confess, 


What  dost  thou  here  7  Is  it  to  sooth  thy  prida^ 
And  gratify  thy  vain  desire  to  roam 
In  quest  of'^pleasures  unallow'd  7  or  com*st  HMm^ 
A  willing  spy,  to  note  thy  brothers*  deeds  7 
Where  hast  thou  left  thoee  few  poor  straggfiiif 

sheep  7 
More  suited  to  thy  ignorance  and  years 
The  care  of  those,  than  here  to  wander  idly : 
Why  cam*st  thou  hither  7 

David,  Is  there  not  a  cause  7 

Why  that  displeasure  kindling  in  thine  eye. 
My  angry  brother  7  why  those  taunts  unkind  7 
Not  idly  bent  on  sport ;  not  to  delight 
Mine  eye  with  all  this  gay  parade  of  war ; 
To  gratify  a  roving  appetiti^ 
Or  fondly  to  indulge  a  curious  ear 
With  any  tale  of  rumour,  am  I  come ; 
But  to  approve  myself  a  loving  brother. 
I  bring  the  blessing  of  your  aged  tfire. 
With  gills  of  sych  plain  cates  and  rural  viands 
As  suit  his  fhifal  fortune.    Tell  me  now. 
Where  the  bold  captain  of  your  host  encamps? 

Eliab.  Wherefore  inquire  7  what  boots  it  thes 
to  know  7 
Behold  him  there  :  great  Abner,  fiun*d  in  armsu 

David,  1  bring  thee,  mighty  Abner  from  m]f 
father, 
(A  simple  shepherd  swain  in  yonder  vale) 
Such  humble  gifts  as  shepherd  swains  bestow. 

Abner.  Thuiks,  gentle  youth  !  with  pleasure 
I  receive 
The  grateful  oflfring.  Why  does  thy  quick  eye 
Thus  wander  with  unsatisfiM  delight  7 

David.  New  as  I  am  to  all  the  trade  of  war 
Each  sound  has  novelty ;  each  thing  I  see 
Attracts  attention ;  every  noise  I  hear 
Awakes  confusM  emotions ;  indistinct, 
Yetfhll  of  charming  tumult,  sweet  distractiai 
Tis  all  delightful  hurrr  !  Oh !  the  joy 
Of  young  ideas  painted  on  the  mind. 
In  the  warm  glowing  colours  fancy  spread 
On  objects  not  yet  known,  when  all  is  new. 
And  all  is  lovely  !  Ah  !  what  warlike  sound 
SiUutes  my  ravish'd  ev  7 

[Sound  of  irumpeiMm 

Ahner.  'Tis  the  Philistine 

Proclaiming,  by  his  herald,  through  the  ranks. 
His  near  approach.  Each  morning  he  repeata 
His  challenge  to  our  bands. 

David.  Ha  I  what  Philistine  I 

Whoishe7 

Eliab.  Wherefore  ask  7  for  thy  raw  youth 
And  rustic  ignorance,  Hwere  fitter  learn 
Some  rural  art !  some  secret  to  prevent 
Contagion  in  thy  flocks ;  some  better  means 
To  save  their  fleece  immaculate.    These  mem 

arts 
Of  soft  inglorious  peace  far  better  suit 
Thy  low  obscurity,  than  thus  to  seek 
High  things  pertaining  to  exploits  of  arms. 

David.  Urg*d  as  I  am  I  will  not  answer  thee 
Who  conquers  his  own  spirit,  O  my  brother  * 
He  is  the  only  conqueror. — Again 
That  shout  mysterious !  Pray  you  (to  Abner)  te** 

me  who 
This  proud  Philistine  is,  who  sends  defiance] 
To  Israers  hardy  chieftians  7 

Abner.  Stranger  youth  - 

So  lovely  and  so  mild  is  thy  demeanor. 
So  gentle  and  so  patient ;  such  the  air 
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Of  candour  and  of  courage  which  adorns 
Thy  blooming  featorea,  uou  hast  won  my  lore : 
And  I  will  toh  thee., 

JDamiL  Mighty  Abner,  thanks ! 

Abner,  Thrice,  and  no  more,  he  sounds,  his 
daily  rule ! 
This  man  of  war,  this  champion  of  Fhilistia, 
Is  of  the  sons  of  Anak^s  giant-r&ce  : 
Cioliath  is  his  name.    His  fearful  stature, 
XJnparalell'd  in  Israel,  measures  more 
Tlian  twice  three  cubits.    On  his  tow'ring  head 
A  helm  of  bumish'd  brass  the  ^iant  wears. 
So  ponderous,  it  would  crush  the  stoutest  man 
In  aU  our  hosts.    A  coat  of  mailed  armour 
Guards  his  capacious  trunk!  oomparM  with 

which. 
The  amplest  oak  that  spreads  his  ru£;ffed  arms 
In  Bashan*s  groves,  were  small    About  hie 

neck 
A  shining  corslet  hangs.    On  his  vast  thigh 
The  plaited  cuiras,  firmly  jointed,  stands. 
But  who  shall  tell  the  wonders  of  his  spear. 
And  hope  to  gain  belief!  Of  massive  iron 
Its  temperM  frame,  not  less  than  the  broad  beam 
To  which  the  busy  weaver  hangs  his  loom : 
Not  to  be  wielded  by  a  mortal  hand. 
Save  by  bis  own.    An  armour  bearer  walks 
Befiire  this  mighty,  champion,  in  his  hand 
Bearing  the  giant's  shield.    Thrice  ev^rj  mom 
His  herald  sounds  the  trumpet  of  defiance ! 
Off*ring  at  once  to  end  the  long-drawn  war 
In  single  combat  *gainst  that  luirdy  fiw 
Who  dares  encounter  him. 

David,  Say,  mightv  Abner, 

What  are  the  haughty  terms  of  his  defiance  ? 

Abner,  Proudly  he  stalks  around  th*  eztre- 
mest  bounds 
Df  Elah's  vale.    His  herald  sounds  the  note 
Df  offerM  battle.    Then  the  furious  giant, 
iVith  such  a  voice  as  from  the  troubled  sky 
In  voUied  thunder  bieaks,  thus  sends  his  chal- 
lenge : 
Why  do  you  set  vour  battle  in  array, 
Ve  men  of  Israel  ?  Wherefore  waste  the  lives 
Of  needless  thousands  ?  Why  protract  a  war 
Which  may  at  once  be  ended  7  Are  not  you 
Servants  to  Saul  your  kinsr  ?  and  am  not  I 
With  triumph  let  me  speak  it,  a  Philistine  7 
Choose  out  a  man  fh>m  all  your  armed  hosts. 
Of  courage  most  approved,  and  I  will  meet  him ; 
His  single  arm  to  mine.    Th*  event  of  this 
Shall  fix  the  fate  of  Israel  and  Philistia. 
If  victory  fkvour  him,  then  will  we  live 
Tour  tributary  slaves ;  but  if  my  arm 
Be  crowned  with  conquest,  yon  shall  then  live 

ours. 
Give  me  a  man,  if  your  efibminate  bands 
A  man  can  boast    Your  armies  I  defy  !' 

Dmvid.  What  shall  be  done  to  him  who  shall 
subdue 
This  vile  idolater  7 

Ahner,  He  shall  receive 

Such  ample  bounties,  such  profuse  rewards. 
As  might  inflame  tiie  old,  or  warm  the  coward. 
Were  not  the  odds  so  desperate. 

Daoid,  Say,  what  are  they  7 

Alnur.  The  royal  Saul  has  promisM  that 
bold  hero 
Who  should  encounter  and  subdue  Goliath, 
AU  dignity  and  favour ;  that  his  house 


Shall  be  set  free  firom  tribute,  and  enxioblMl 
With  the  first  honours  Israel  has  to  giw. 
As  for  the  gallant  conqueror  himself^ 
No  less  a  recompenoe  than  the  fiiir  prineess, 
Our  monarch's  peerless  daughter. 

David.  Beauteous  Michael ! 

It  is  indeed  a  boon  which  kings  might  sirivt 

for. 
And  has  none  answer'd  yet  this  bold  dnfianee  T 
What !  all  this  goodly  host  of  Israelites ! 
God's  own  pecmiar  people !  ail  afraid, 
T*  assert  God's  injur'd  honour  atid  their  own  7 
Where  is  the  king,  who  in  his  early  youth 
Wrought  deeds  of  fame !  Where  princely  Jona- 

Not  so  the  gallant  youth  Philistia  fear*d 
At  Bozez  and  at  Scnieh  f  when  the  earth 
Shook  from  her  deep  foundations  to  behold 
The  wond'rous  carnage  of  his  single  hand 
On  the  undrcumcisM.    When  he  «zclaim*d. 
With  glorious  confidence—*  Shall  numbers  awe 

me  7 
God  win  protect  bis  own :  with  him  to  save 
It  boots  not,  friends,  by  many  or  by  ft w.' 
This  was  an  hero !  Why  does  he  delay 
To  meet  this  boaster  7  For  thy  courtesy. 
Thrice  noble  Abner,  I  am  bound  to  thank  thee 
Wouldst  thou  complete  thy  gen'rous  offices  7 
I  dare  not  ask  it 

Abner,  Speak  thy  wishes  f^ly: 

My  soul  inclines  to  serve  thee. 

David,  Then,  O  Abner, 

Conduct  me  to  the  king !  There  is  a  cause 
Will  justify  this  boldness ! 

EliaL  Braggard,bold! 

Abner.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word ;  and  will, 
with  speed. 
Conduct  thee  to  my  royal  master's  presence. 
In  yonder  tent  the  anxious  monarch  waits 
Th'  event  of  this  day's  challenge. 

David,  NoUe  Abner, 

Accept  my  thanks.    Now  to  thy  private'ear. 
If  so  thy  grace  permit  I  will  unfold 
My  secret  soul,  and  ease  my  lab'ring  breast, 
Which  pants  with  high  designs,  and  beats  ftr 
gfcry. 


PART  in. 

Scene. — Savl^e  tent. 

Saul,  Why  was  I  made  a  king  7  what  I  have 
gamM 
In  envy'd  greatness  and  uneasy  pow'r, 
I've  lost  in  peace  of  mind,  in  virtue  lost ! 
Why  did  deoeitfhl  transports  fire  my  soul 
When  Samuel  plao'd  upon  my  youthful  brow 
Tlie  crown  of  Israel  7  I  bad  known  content. 
Nay  happiness,  if  h&ppiness  unmix'd 
To  mortal  man  were  known,  bad  I  still  Uv'd 
Among  the  humble  tents  of  Benjamin. 
A  shepherd's  occupation  was  my  joy, 
And  every  guiltless  day  was  crownM  with  peace, 
But  now,  a  suUen  cloud  forever  hangs 
O'er  the  fiiint  sunshine  of  my  brightest  hours, 
Dark'ning  the  golden  promise  of  the  mom. 
I  ne'er  shall  taste  the  dear  domestic  joys 
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My  aiMMfC^ilyMii  know.  IVim,  I  have  wmti 
WJmm  n$tnm  umild  have  ohmnM  «.  pri?ata 


And  drmwn  down  UeMmfB  on  thoii 
I  Jovo  tteir  ^irtoM  too;  bni  'ta  a  1 


I  thoir  hmnUe  oire. 
klove 
Which  jealouiy  baa  poiaonM.    Jonathan 
la  all  a  frthar'a  imdiMaa  ooyld  «onooif« 
Of  aniaUe  and  good— Of  that  no  auKO ! 
Ho  ia  too  popoJar ;  the  people  doal 
Upon  th*  infloniioua  motti  of  hia  yoath. 
Cora'd  popukrityl  ifi^ch  makea  a  ^thar 
J>ateot  the  narit  of  a  eon  be  loYoa, 
How  did  thoir  ibnd  idolatry,  perfiiree, 
ReaoM  hIa  aenteM'd  lift,  whan  dooai*dhy  lot 
To  poriah  at  Beth^Ton,*  for  the  breach    . 
Of  atriet  injoBCtioB,  that  of  all  jny  banda, 
Not  one  that  day  aboold  taateof  firad  and  lire ! 
My  aobjeota  daaeur  al  thia  tediooa  war, 
Yot  of  niy^  n«Bi*^poiiB  ann*d  chieft  not  one 
Haa  courage  to  .engage  thia  man  of  Gath* 
O  ior  a  champion  bold  enough  to  face 
Thia  giant-boaater,  whooe  repeated  threata 
Strike  through  my  inmoat  aoul !  There  waa  a 


Of  that  no  more  i  I  am  not  what  I  waa. 
Should  ▼aliant  Jonathui  accept  the  challenge, 
Twonld  but  iaereaae  hia  ioAnence,  raiae  his 

lame. 
And  make  the  crown  ait  lightly  on  my  brow. 
lU  could  my  woinded  spirit  brOok  the  Toice 
Of  harsh  compariaoia  *twizt  aire  and  son. 

840L,  Asmnt. 

Ahner.   What  mediUtioii  holda   thoe   thna 

O  king  I  and  keepa  thine  active  spirit  boond ; 
When  boa^  war  for  other  carea  demands 
Than  rmnroating  thought  and  jmUo  despair  7 

SauL  Abner  £aw  near.  My  weary  soul  sinks 
down  9 

Renoath  the  heavy  prosaure  of  misfbrtone. 
O  for  that  apirit  which  inflamed  my  breast 
With  sudden  fervour,  when,  among  the  seers 
And  holy  sages  my  prophetic  voice 
Was  heard  attentive,  and  th'  astonish'd  throng, 
Wood'rin^,  ezclaim'd, — *  Is  Saul  among,  the 

propheta  7' 
Where*a  that  boU  arm  which  quellM  the  Amala- 

kite. 
And  nobly  spar'd  fierce  Agag  and  his  flocks  t 
^is  past !  the  Ught  of  Israel  now  is  quenehM : 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  my  sun  of  glor^  sets  Z 
Rise  Moab,  Edom,  angry  Aaomon  riae  I 
Come  Gaza,  Ashdod  come !  let  Ekron  boast. 
And  Aakelon  rejoice,  fbr  Saul  is — ^nothing. 

Ahner.  I  bring  thee  news,  O  king  ! 

Saul.  My  valiant  nncle ! 

What  can  avail  thy  newa  7  A  soul  oppress'd 
Refuses  still  to  hear  the  charmer's  voioe, 
Howe'er  entici^gl^  he  charm*    What  newa 
Can  aoothe  my  sickly  soul,  while  Gath's  fell 

giant 
Repcata  eaeh  morning  to  ray  frightened  hoata 
Hia  daring  challenge,  none  accepting  it  7 

Abner.  It  ia  aooepted. 

SauL  Ba!By  whomlhaw?  when7 

What  prince,  what  gen'ral,  what  illastrioua 
henv 
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What  vet'ran  chief;  what  warrior  of  renown. 
Will  dare  to  meet  the  haughty  foes  defiance? 
Speak,  my  brave  general  I  noble  Abner  speak ! 
Abner,  No  prince^  no  warrior,  no  illustriooa 
cbiei; 
No  vet'ran  hero  darea  accept  the  challenge ; 
But  what  will  move  thy  wonder,  mighty  king, 
Qne  train'd  to  peaceful  deeda,  and  new  to  arma, 
A  aimola  ahepherd  awain ! 

JSauL  O  mockery ! 

No  moro  of  thia  li^ht  tale,  it  auits  but  ill 
Thy  bearded  gravity :  or  rather  tell  it 
To  credulous  age,  or  weak  believing  women ; 
They  love  whate'er  ia  marveUooa,  and  doat 
On  deeda  pro^igioaa  and  incredible. 
Which  sober  sense  rejects.    I  lanrh  to  think 
Of  thy  extravagance.    A  shepherd's  boy 
Encounter  him  whom  nations  dread  to  meet ! 

Abner.  Is  valour  then  peculiar  to  high  birth" 
If  Heav*n  had  so  decreeo,  know,  scornful  king, 
That  Saul  the  Beniamite  had  never  reign'd. 
No ! — Glory  darts  her  souliiervading  rav 
On  thrones  and  cottages,  regfardless  still 
Of  all  the  artificial,  mce  distinctions 
Vain  human  customs  make. 

Saul  Where  is  this  youth  7 

Ahner.    Without  thy  tent  he  waits.    Such 
humble  aweetness, 
Fir*d  with  the  secret  conscience  of  desert; 
Such  manly  bearing,  temper'd  with  such  soft 

ness, 
And  so  adom'd  with  ev'ry  outward  charm 
Of  graceful  form  and  feature,  saw  I  never. 

Say^.  Bring  me  the  youth. 

Abner.  He  waita  thy  royal  pleasure. 

[BxU  Abner 

Saul.  What  muat  T  think  7  Abner  himself  is 
brave. 
And  skill'd  in  human  kind :  nor  does  he  judge 
So  lightly,  to  be  caught  by  specious  words 
And  Fraud's  smooth  artifice,  were  there  not 

marks 
Of  worth  intrinsic.    But  behold  he  comes ! 
The  youtl\  too  with  him !  Justly  did  he  praise 
The  candour  which  adorns  his  open  brow. 

Re^mier  AJbner  mnd  Dmnd. 

If>avid.  Hail  mighty  king ! 

Abner.  Behold  thy  profTetM  champion ! 

Saul.  Art  then  tbs  youth  whose  high  heroic 
zeal 
Aapires  to  meet  the  giant  son  of  Anak  ? 

Datid.  If  so  the  kmg  permit 

SauL  Impoasible! 

Why,  what  experience  has  thy  yonth  of  arma  7 
Where,  stripling,  didst  thau  learn  the  trade  of 

war? 
Beneath  what  hoary  vet'ran  hast  fibs  aervM  ? 
What  feata  haat  thou  achiev*d,  what  daring 


What  well-noig'd  phalanx,  aay,  what  charging 

hosts. 
What  hard  campaigns,  what  aieges  haat  thou 


Haat  thou  e'er  scal'd  the  city's  rampirM  wall 
Or  hurl'd  the  missile  dart,  or  learn'd  to  poiae 
The  warrior's  deatUbl  spear  ?  The  nae  of  targe, 
Of  helm,  and  buckler,  ia  to  thee  unknown. 
David.  Arma  I  have  aeldom  seen.    I  little 
know 
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Of  war*8  proud  discipline.  The  trompefs  clanr, 
The  shock  of  charging  hosts,  the  rampir'd  wall, 
Th'  embattled  phalanx,  and  the  warrior*s  spear, 
The  use  of  targe  and  helm  to  me  is  new. 
My  zeal  for  God,  my  patriot  love  of  Israel, 
My  reverence  for  my  king,  behold  "my  claims ! 
Savl  But  gentle  youth !  thou  hast  no  fame  in 

arms. 
Renown,  with  her  shrill  clarion,  never  bore 
Thy  honoor*d  name  to  many  a  land  remote  ; 
From  the  fair  regions  where  Euphrates  laves 
Assyria's  borders  to  the  distant  Nile. 

David,  True,  mighty  king !  I  am  indeed  alike 
Unbless'd  by  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown ; 
A  lowly  shepherd-swain  of  Judah*s  tribe : 
But  greatness  ever  springs,  from  low  beginnings. 
That  very  Nile  thou  mention*st,  whose  brcNul 

stream 
Bears  fruitfiilness  and  health  through  many  a 

clime. 
From  on  unknown,  penurious,  scanty  source 
Took  its  first  rise.  The  forest  oak,  which  shade? 
The  sultry  troops  in  many  a  toilsome  march 
Once  an  unheeded  acorn  lay.    O  king ! 
Who  ne'er  begins  can  never  aught  acnieve 
Of  glorious.   Thou  thyself  wast  once  unknown. 
Till  fair  occasion  brought  thy  worth  to  light. 
Far  higher  views  inspire  my  youthful  heart 
Than  human  praise :  I  seek  to  vindicate 
Th*  insulted  honour  of  the  God  I  serve. 
Ahner.  *Tis  nobly  said. 
Savl.  I  love  thy  spirit,  yoiith  I 

But  dare  not  trust  thy  inezperienc'd  arm 
Affainst  a  giant's  might    The  sight  of  blood,    . 
Though  brave  thou  feel'st  when  peril  is  not  nigh. 
Will  pale  thy  ardent  cheek. 

David.  Not  so,  O  king ! 

This  youthful  arm  has  been  imbru'd  in  blood 
Though  yet  no  blood  of  man  has  ever  stained  it 
Thy  servant's  occupation  is  a  shepherd. 
With  jealous  care  1  watch'd  my  fiither's  flock  : 
A  brindled  lion  and  a  furious  bear 
Forth  from  the  thicket  rushed  upon  the  fold, 
Seiz'd  a  young  lamb,  and  tore  their  bleating 

spoil. 
Urg'd  by  compassion  fat  my  helpless  charge, 
I  felt  a  new-bom  vigour  nerve  my  arm ; 
And,  ea^r,  on  the  roaming  monsters  rush'd. 
The  famish'd  lion  by  hb  grisly  beard, 
Enrag'd,  I  caught,  and  smote  him  to  the  ground. 
The  panting  monster  struggling  in  my  gripe, 
Shook  terribly  his  bristling  mane,  and  lash'd 
His  own  gaunt,  gory  sides ;  fiercely  he  ground 
His  gnashing  teeth,  and.  rolled  his  starting  eyes, 
Bloodshot  with  agony ;  then  with  a  groan, 
That  wak'd  the  echoes  of  the  mountain,  died. 
Nor  did  his  grim  associate  *scape  my  arm ; 
Thy  servant  slew  the  lion  and  the  Mar ; 
I  kiU'd  them  both,  and  bore  their  shaggy  spoils 
In  triumph  home :  and  shall  I  fear  to  meet 
Th'  uncircumcis'd  Philistine  7  No:  that  God 
Who  sav'd  me  from  the  bear's  destructive  hng 
And  hungry  lion's  jaw,  will  not  he  save  me 
From  this  idolater  7 

Saul,  He  will,  he  will ! 

Go,  noble  youth !  be  valiant  and  be  bless'd ! 
The  God  thou  serv'st  will  shield  thee  in  the 

fight, 
And  nerve  thy  arm  with  more  than  mortal 

strength. 


Ahner,  So  the  bold  Nanrite*  a  lion  i 
An  earnest  of  his  victories  o'er  Philislia ! 
Saul    Go,  Abner;  see  the   youth  be  well 
«quipp*d 
With  shield  and  spear.    Be  it  thy  care  to  grmee 

him 
With  all  the  £t  Accoutrements  of  war. 
The  dioioest  mail  from  my  rich  armory  take. 
And  ff  ird  upon  his  thigh  my  own  try'd  sword 
Of  noblest  temper'd  steeL 
Abner,  I  shall  obey. 

David,  Fardcm,  O  king !  the  ooat  of  plaiied 
mail 
These  limbs  have  never  known ;  it  would  not 

shield, 
'Twould  but  encumber  one  who  never  felt 
The  weight  of  armour. 

Saul,  Take  thy  wish,  my  son ! 

Thy  sword  then,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  guard 
thee! 


PART  IV, 

Scene — Another  part  of  the  camp. 

Dayid  (kneeling,) 

Etxrnal  Justice  !  in  whose  awful  scale 
Th'  event  of  battle  hangs !  Eternal  Tlruth  ! 
Whose  beams  illumines  ail !  Eternal  Mercy ! 
If,  by  thy  attributes  I  may,  unblam'd. 
Address  thee ;  Lord  of  glory !  hear  me  now : 

0  teach  these  hands  to  war,  these  arms  to  fights 
Thou  ever  present  help  in  time  of  need  ! 

Let  thy  broad  mercy,  as  a  shield,  defend. 
And  let  thine  everlasting  arms  support  me ! 
Strong  in  thy  strength,  m  thy  protection  safe 
Then,  though  the  heatbeii  rage,  I  shall  not  fair. 
Jehovah,  be  my  buckler  !  Mighty  Lord  I 
Thou  who  hast  deign'd  by  Inunble  instruments 
To  manifest  the  wonders  of  thy  might. 
Be  present  with  me  now !  'Tis  thine  own  cause ! 
Thy  wisdom  sees  events,  thy  goodness  plans 
Schemes  baffling  our  conoeption^-and,  'tis  still 
Omnipotence  which  executes  the  deed 
Of  high  design,  though  by  a  feeble  arm  ! 

1  feel  a  secret  impulse  drive  me  on ; 

And  my  soul  springs  impatient  for  the  fight  I 
'Tis  not  the  heated  spirits,  or  warm  blood 
Of  sanguine  youth  with  which  my  boeom  bume' 
And,  thouffh  I  thirst  to  meet  th'  insulting  fbe^ 
And  pant  ror  priory,  'tis  not,  witness  Heay'nl 
'Tis  not  the  smfhl  lust  of  fkding  fame. 
The  perishable  praise  of  mortal  man ; 
His  praise  I  covet,  whose  applause  is  Life. 

DAyiD,  EUAB,  I8RAELITK8. 

Eliab,  What  do  I  hear?  thou  truant!  then 
hast  dar'd 
E'en  to  the  awful  presence  of  the  king 
Bear  thy  presumption ! 

David,  He  who  fears  the  Lord 

Shall  boldly  stand  before  the  face  of  kings. 
And  shall  not  be  asham'd. 

Eliab,  But  what  wild  dream    - 

Has  urg'd  thee  to  this  deed  of  desp'rate  raslb' 

ness? 
Thou  mean'st,so  I  have  leam'd,  to  meet  GoUatfa^ 
His  single  arm  to  thine. 

*  Bamaon.   See  Jadges,  chap.  ziv. 
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Damd,  Tii  whmt  I  parpoM, 

£v*n  on  this  spot    Each  moment  1  expect 
His  wish'd  approach. 

Eliab,       Go  home ;  return,  for  shame ! 
Nor  madly  draw  deetruction  on  thy  head. 
Thy  doatmg  father,  when  thy  shepherd's  coat, 
Drench'd  in  thy  Uood,  is  brought  him,  will  la- 
ment. 
And  rend  his  farrow*d  cheek  and  silver  hair. 
As  if  some  mighty  loss  had  toach*d  his  a^ ; 
And  mourn,  ev*n  as   the  partial    patriarch 

mourn'd 
When  Joseph's  bloody  garment  he  receiv'd 
From  his  less  dear,  nor  less  deserving,  soof : 
But  whence  that  glitt*ring  ornament  which 

hangs 
Useless  upon  thy  thigh  7 

DavitL  'Tie  the  king's  gift 

But  thou  art  right ;  it  suits  not  me,  my  brother  ! 
Nor  sword  1  mean  to  use,  nor  spear  to  poise. 
Lost  men  should  say  I  put  my  trust  in  arms, 
Not  in  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

Eliab.  Then  thou  indeed 

Art  bent  to  seek  thy  death  7 

David,  And  wliat  is  death  7 

Is  it  so  terrible  to  die,  my  brother  7 
Or  grant  it  terrible,  is  it  for  that 
The  less  ineviUble  T  If,  indeed  '    ' 
We  could  by  stratagem  elude  the  blow. 
When  somtf  high  duty  calls  us  forth  to  die, 
And  thus  for  ever  shun  it,  and  escape 
The  universal  lot, — then  fond  self-love. 
Then  cautious  Prudence,  boldly  might  produce 
Their  fine-spun  arguments,  their  leam'd  ha- 
rangues, 
Their  0(3>web  arts,  their  phrase  sophistic^ 
Their  subtle  doubts,  and  all  the  specious  trick 
Of  selfish  conning  lab'ring  for  it«  end. 
But  since,  howe'er  protracted,  death  will  come. 
Why  fondly  study,  with  ingenious  pftins, 
To  pot  it  off!  To  breathe  a  little  kmger 
Is  to  defer  our  fiite,  but  not  to  shun  it. 
Small  gain !  which  Wisdom  with  indiff'rent  eye 
Beholds.    Why  wish  to  drink  the  bitter  dregs 
Of  life's  e^aosted  chalice,  whose  last  runnings, 
£v'n  at  the  best,  are  vapid !  Why  not  die 
(If  Heav'n  so  will)  in  manhood's  op'ning  bloom, 
When  all  the  flush  of  life  is  gay  about  us ! 
When  sprightly  youth  with  many  a  new-bom 

Joy, 
Solicits  every  sense !  So  ma^  we  tiien 
Present  a  sacrifice,  wimeet  indeed, 
(Ah,  how  unmeet !)  but  less  unworthy  fiur. 
Than  the  world's  leavings ;  than  m  worn  out 

heart, 
Bj  Tioe  enfeebled,  and  by  vain  desires 
Sunk  and  exhausted ! 

Eliab.  Hark !  I  hear  a  sound 

Of  multitudes  approachiAg! 

DawL  'TIS  the  giant! 

I  see  him  not,  but  hear  his  meaenr'd  pace. 

Eliab,  Look,  where  his  pond'r6us  shield  u 
borne  before  him ! 

David,  Like  a  broad  moon  its  ample  disk 
portends* 
But  soft !— what  unknown  prodigy  appears  7 
A  moving  mountain  cas'd  in  polish'd  brass ! 

EHab  {getting  behind  David)  How's  this  7 
Thou  dost  not  tremble.    Thy  firm  joints 
Betray  no  fear ;  thy  accents  are  not  broken ; 


Thy  cheek  retains  its  red ;  thine  eye  its  lustre, 
He  comes  more  near !  Oost  thou  not  fear  hin 
now  7 
David.  No, 

The  vast  colossal  statue  nor  inspires 
Respect  nor  fear.    Mere  magnitude  of  form. 
Without  proportion'd  intellect  and  valour. 
Strikes  not  my  soul  with  rev'renoe  or  with  awe. 
Eliab,  Near,  and  more  near  be  comes !  I  hold 
it  rash 
To  stay  so  near  him,  and  expose  a  life 
Which  may,  hereafter  serve  the  state. 

Farewell.  [Exit. 

[GouATH  odvaneeBj  elad  in  eompUte  armour. 
Otu  bearing  hig  ahield  preeedea  him.  7%e 
opposing  armiee  are  eeen  at  a  distance^  drawn 
up  on  each  tide  of  the  valley.  Gozjatb  begino 
to  opeak  before  he  eomea  on.  David  atanae  m 
the  aame  place,  with  an  air  of  indifference,] 

Goliath.  Where  is  this  mighty  man  of  war, 
who  dares 
Accept  the  chfUenge  of  Philistia's  chief  7 
What  victor 'king,  what  gen'ral  drench'd  in 

blood, 
Claims  this  high  privilege  7    What   are    his 

righto  7 
What  proud  credentials  does  the  boaster  bring 
To  prove  his  claim  7  What  cities  laid  in  ashes  ? 
What   ruin'd    provinces?    What    slaughter'd 

realms? 
What  heads  of  heroes,  and  what  hearto  of  kings, 
In  battle  kill'd,  or  at  his  altars  slain. 
Has  he  to  boast  7  Is  his  bright  armory 
Thick  set  with  spears,  and  swords,  and  ooata 
ofn^I  I 

Of  vanqnish'd  nations,  by  his  single  arm 
Subdu'd  7  Where  is  the  mortal  man  so  bold. 
So  much  a  wretch,  so  out  of  bve  with  life. 
To  dare  the  weight  of  this  uplifted  spear. 
Which  never  fell  innoxious  7  Yet  I  swear, 
I  grudee  the  glory  to  this  parting  soul 
To  fall  by  this  right  hand.    'Twill  sweeten 

death. 
To  know  he  had  the  honour  tp  contend 
With  the  dread  son  of  Anak.    Latest  time 
From  bhmk  oblivion  shall  retrieve  his  name 
Who  dar'd  to  perish  in  unequal  fight 
With  Gath's  triumphant  champion.    Gmie,  ad- 
vance. 
Philistia's  gods  to  Israel's.  Sound,  my  herald— 
Sound  for  tiie  battle  straight 

[Herald  aounda  the  fnimpeli 
David.  Behold  thy  foe ! 

Chliath.  I  see  him  not 
David.  Behold  him  here ! 

OoUatk.  Say,  where ! 

Direct  my  sight    I  do  not  wax  with  boys. 
David.  I  stand  prepar'd :  thy  single  arm  to 

mine. 
Ooliath.  Why  this  is  mockery,  minion!  it 
may  chance 
To  cost  thee  dear.    Sport  not  with  things  above 

thee! 
But  tell  me  who  of  all  this  num'rous  host 
Expecto  bis  death  from  me  1  Which  is  the  man 
Whom  Israel  sends  to  meet  my  bold  defiance  7 
David.    Th'  election  of  my  sov'reign  felb  on 
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Ckiiath.  On  thee !  on  thee!  By  Dagon,  'tis 
too  much ! 
Tbxm  curled  minion !  tlioa  a  natbn*B  champion ! 
TTwoold  move  my  mirth  at  any  other  time ; 
But  trifling  *8  oat  of  tmie,  begone,  light  boy ! 
And  tempt  me  not  too  far. 

David,  I  do  defy  thee, 

Thou  foul  idohitor !  Hast  thou  not  soorn'd 
The  armies  of  the  living  God  I  serve  ? 
By  me  he  wiH  avenge  noon  thy  head 
Thy  nation's  sins  and  thine.    Arra'd  with  his 


Unshrinking,  I  dare  meet  the  stoutest  foe 
That  ever  iMithM  his  hostile  spear  in  blood. 
Goliath.  (itonieaUy)  Indeed!  'tis  wond'rous 

well. 
Now,  by  my  |ods, 
The  stripling  plays  tbe  orator !  Vain  boy ! 
Keep  dose  to  that  same  bloodless  war  (^wcMrds, 
And  thou  shalt  still  be  saib.    Tongae-valiant 

warrior! 
Where  is  thy  sylvan  crook,  vdth  garlandb  hung. 
Of  idle  field  flowers?  where  thy  wanton  harp^ 
Thou  dainty  finger'd  hero  1  better  strike 
Its  notes  lascivious,  or  the  lulling  lute 
Touch  BofUy,  than  provc^ie  the  trumpet's  rage. 
I  will  not  stain  the  honour  of  my  spear 
With  thy  inglorious  blood.  Shall  that  fair  cheek 
Be  Bcar'd  with  wounds  unseemly  ?  Rather  ^ 
And  hold  ibnd  dallianoe  with  tbe  Syrian  maide ; 
To  wanton  measures  dance,  and  let  them  braid 
The  bright  luxuriance  of  thy  golden  hair ; 
They,  for  their  lost  Adonis,  may  mistake 
Thy  dainty  form. 

David.        Peace,  thou  onhallow'd  railer ! 

0  tell  it  not  in<jrath,  nor  let  the  «oand 
Reach  Askelon,  how  onoe  your  slanghter'd  lords 
By  mighty  Samson*  found  one  common  grave : 
When  his  broad  shoulder  the  firm-pillars  heav'd, 
And  to  its  base  the  tott'ring  fiibrie  «hook. 

GoUaih.  Insulting  boy !  perhaps  thou  hast  not 

heard 
The  infiimy  of  that  glorious  day. 
When  your  weak  host  at  Eben-ezerf  pitch'd 
Their  quiok-abandon'd  tent  7  Then  when  your 

ark, 
Your  talisman,  your  ofaarm,  your  boasted  pledge 
Of  safety  and  success,  was  tamely  lost  i 
And  yet  not  tamely,  since  by  me  'twas  won. 
When  with  this  good  right  arm  I  tfainnM  yoor 

ranks. 
And  bravely  crush'd,  beneath  a  single  blow 
The  chosen  guardians  of  this  vaunted  shrine, 
Hophnit  and  Phineas.    The  fam'd  ark  itself 

1  bore  to  Ashdod. 

David.  I  remember  too, 

Since  thou  provok'st  th'  nnweloome  tnitht  how 

aH 
Your  Mushing  priests  beheld  their  idolM  shame ; 
When  prootrate  Dagon  fell  before  the  ark. 
And  your  finul  god  was  shiver'd.  Then  Philistia, 
IdoUtrous  Phifistia,  flew  fi>r  succour 
To  Israel's  help,  and  all  her  smitten  nobles 
■Confess'd  the  Lord  was  God ;  and  the  bless'd  ark. 
Gladly,  with  reverential  awe  restor'd. 

Goliath.  By  Ashod's  fane  thou  ly'st 

•  JudgM,  c.  xvi.  t  Samuel,  c  v. 

I  Oommentatore  wy.  tlmt  Clmld«e  paraiilirase  makes 
^oKath  boast  that  he  had  kUled  Hophoi  and  Phineas, 
aad  taken  the  ark  prisoner. 


Now  will  I  meet  thee. 
Thou  insect  warrior,  since  thou  dar'st  me  thiit! 
Already  I  behold  thy  mangled  limbs, 
Dissever'd  each  from  each,  ere  long  to  feed 
The  fierce  blood-snufling  vulture.    Mark  me 

well. 
Around  my  spear  111  twist  thy  shining  locks, 
And  toss  in  air  ihy  head  all  gash'd  with  wounds, 
Thy  lip  yet  quiv'ring  with  Qie  dire  oonvuLnon 
Of  recent  death !— Art  thou  notterrify'd  7 

David.  No : 

True  courage  is  not  mov'd  by  breath  of  words : 
While  rash  bravery  of  boiling  blood. 
Impetuous,  knows  no  settled  principle. 
A  rav'rish  tide,  it  has  its  ebbs  and  flows. 
As  spirits  raise  or  fell,  as  wine  inflames. 
Or  circumstances  change :  but  inborn  Courage, 
The  gen'rous  child  of  Fortitude  and  Faith, 
Holds  its  firm  iempire  in  the  constant  soul ; 
And  like  the  steadfest  pole-star,  never  onoe 
From  the  same  fix'd  and  faithfhl  point  declines. 
Odiath.  The  curses  of  Philistia's  gods  be  on 

thee! 
This  finedrawn  speech  is  meant  to  lengthen  out 
That  little  life  thy  words  pretend  to  scorn. 
David,  Ha !  say'st  thou  so  ?  Come  on  then. 

Mark  us  we)i* 
Thou  com'st  to  me  with  sword,  and  spear,  and 

shield;^* 
In  the  dread  name  of  IsraePs  God  I  come ; 
The  living  Lord  of  Hosts,  whom  thou  defy'st ! 
Yet  thougii  no  shield  I  bring,  no  arms  except 
These  five  smooth  stones  I  gather'd  ftom  the 

brook,  \ 

With  such  a  simple  sling  as  sbepherd'a  use  - 
Yet  all  expos'd  defenceless  as  I  am, 
The  God  I  serve  shall  give  thee  up  a  prey 
To  my  victorious  arm.    This  day  I  meaa 
To  make  the  uncircumcis'd  tribes  oonfeas 
There  is  a  God  in  Israel.  I  will  give  thee. 
Spite  of  thy  vaunted  strength  and  giant  bulk. 
To  glut  the  carrion  kites.    Nor  thee  alone ; 
The  mangled  carcases  of  your  thiok  hosts 
Shall  spread  the  plains  of  ]^ah,  till  Philistia, 
Through  all  her  trembling  tents  and  flying 

buids, 
ShaU  own  that  Jndah'e  God  is  God  indeed ! 
—I  dare  thee  to  the  triaL 

GoUath.  FoUow  me^ 

In  this  (rood  spear  I  trust 

David.  I  trust  in  Heav'n ! 

The  God  of  battle  stimulates  my  arm. 
And  fires  my  soul  with  ardouir  not  its  own. 


PARTV 

Scene^The  tent  of  SSam, 

Satd  (riiingfrom  kia^eoueh.)  Oh  !  that  I 
the  black  and  midnight  arts 
Of  wizard  sorcery !  that  I  could  call 
The  slumVring  spirit  from  the  shades  of  hell ! 
Or,  like  theCluildean  sages,  could  fereknow 
Th'  event  of  things  unacted !  I  might  then 
Anticipate  my  fertnne.    How  I  'm  fell'n ! 
The  sport  of  vain  chimeras,  the  weak  slaive 
Of  fear  and  fancy  ;  coveting  to  know 
The  arts  obscene,  which  fool  diviners  use. 
Thick  blood  and  moping  Melancholy  lead 
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To  Wefbl  8aper8titioii--tiAt  feU  fiend. 
Whose  with^rinif  ch&rinfl  blast  the  £ur  bloom  of 

Virtue. 
Why  did  my  wounded  pride  with  scorn  reject 
The  wholesome  truths  which  holy  Samuel  told 

mel 
Why  dziTe  him  firom  my  presence  7  he  mifrht 

now 
Raise  my  sunk  soul,  and  my  tenighted  mind 
EnljfhtenM  with  religion's  che^inf  ray. 
He  darM  to  menace  me  with  loss  of  empire ; 
And  I,  for  that  bold  honesty,  dismiss'd  nim. 

*  Another  shanjpossess  thv  throne,*  he  cry*d : 

*  A  stranger !'  This  unwelcome  prophecy 

Has  lined  my  crown  and  strew'd  my  couch  with 

tboriM. 
Each  ray  of  op'ning  merit  I  discern 
In  friend  or  foe,  detracts  my  trouUed  soul, 
Lest  he  should  prove  ray  rival.  %t  Chift  mom, 
ET*n  my  joung  ohamfnon  lofely  as  he  lookM 
In  bloeouDg  vuour,  struck  me  to  the  soul 
With  Jeak)usy*sbarb*d  dart    O  Jealousy! 
Thou  ugliest  fiend  of  heU !  thv  deadly  Tenem 
Preys  en  my  vitals,  turns  the  heahhfiU  hue 
Of  my  fieah  dieek  to  haggard  saHowness, 
And  drii^  my  spirit  up. 

{Aflmmgh  cftrwnfett,  wkouUng^  Ac. 
What  sounds  are  those  7 
The  combat  is  decided.    Hark !  again 
Those  shouts  proclaim  it !  Now,  O  God  of  Jaoob^ 
If  yet  thou  hast  not  quite  withdrawn  fi^m  Saul 
Thy  light  and  fsvour^  prosper  me  this  once! 
But  Abner  comes !  I  dtead  to  hear  his  tale ! 
Fair  hope,  with  smiling  fiice  but  lingVing  Ibot, 
Has  long  deceiv'd  me. 

Abner.  King  of  Israel,  hail ! 

Now  thou  art  king  indeed.  The  jrouth  has  eon- 

quer*d : 
Goliath's  dead. 

Satd,  Oh  speak  thy  tale  again, 

Lest  my  fbnd  ears  deceive  me ! 

Aimer.  Thy  young  champion 

Has  slain  the  giant 

Savl.  Then  God  is  gracious  still. 

In  spite  of  my  offences !  But  good  Abner ! 
Hov^  was  it  7  Tell  me  all.  Where  is  my  cham- 

pion? 
Quick  let  me  press  him  to  my  grateful  heart, 
And  pay  him  a  king's  thanks.    And  yet,  who 

knows. 
This  fbrward  friend  mav  prove  an  active  foe ! 
No  msxe  of  that    TeU  me  the  whole,  brave 

Ahner! 
^d  paint  the  glorious  acts  of  mj  voung  hero ! 

Aimer,  Full  in  tiie  centre  of  me  camp  he 


&'  opposing  armies  rangM  on  either  side 
h  proud  array.   The  haughty  giant  stalk'd 
Stately  across  the  valley.    Next  the  vonth 
With  modest  confidence  advanc'd.  Nor  pomp, 
Nor  gay  parade,  nor  martial  ornament. 
His  graceful  form  adom'd.    Goliath  strait, 
With  solemn  stote  began  the  busy  work 
Of  droidful  preparation.    In  one  place 
Ifis  dosely  jointed  mail  an  op'ning  left 
For  air,  and  only  one :  the  watchful  youth 
Mark*d  that  the  beaver  of  his  helm  was  up. 
Meanwhile  the  giant  such  a  blow  devis'd 
As  would  have  crush'd  him.    This  the  youth 
perceiv'd. 


And  from  his  well-directed  sling  quick  fanrPd, 
With  dez'trous  aim  a  stone,  which  sunk,  deep 

lodg'd. 
In  the  csMoious  Ibrehsad  of  the  ^. 
Then  with  a  cry,  as  loud  and  terrible 
As  Lybian  lions  roaring  for  their  youAg, 
Quite  stunn'd,  the  furious  giant  stagger'd,  reelM, 
And  fell :  the  mighty  mass  of  man  f^U  praie. 
With  its  own  weight  his  shatter'd  bulk  was 

faruis'd. 

And  the  firm  basis  of  the  sdid  earth 

Shook.    Cbok'd  with  Uood  and  dust,  he  eurt'd 

his  gods. 
And  died  blaspheming  I  Straight  the  victor  voath 
Drew  f^om  his  sheath  the  giant's  pond'rous 

sword. 
And  from  the  enormous  trunk  the  gory  head. 
Furious  in  death,  he  sever'd.  The  grim  visage 
Look'd  thr^t'nmg  still,  and  still  firown'd  hor. 
ribly. 

Saul,  O  glorious  deed !  O  valiant  conqueror ! 

Aknar*  .The  youth  so  calm  appe*r'd,  so  nobly 
firm. 
So  cool,  yet  so  intrepid,  that  these  eyes 
Ne'er  saw  sueh  temp'rate  valour  so  chastis'd 
By  modesty. 

SauL        •    Thou  dwell'st  upon  his  praise 
With  needless  circumstance,  "rwas  nobly  done 
But  others  too  have  fought! 

Ahner.  None,  none  so  bravely 

Saul  What  foUow'd  next  7 

Abner.  The  shouting'  Israelites 

On  the  Philistians  rush'd,  and  still  pursue 
Their  routed  remnants.  In  dismay,  their  bands, 
Disorder'd  fly,  while  shouts  of  loud  acclaim 
Pursue  their  brave  deliverer.    Lo,  he  comes  I 
Bearing  lh6  giant's  head  and  shining  sword. 
His  well-earn'd  trophies. 

B4UL,  ABNSa,  l>Arf^ 

[David  bearing  Gouatr's  head  and  tword.    He 
kneeU  and  lays  both  at  SaxjVb  feet. 

SauL  Welcome  to  my  heart. 

My  glorious  champion !  My  deliverer  welcome ! 

How  shall  I  speak  the  swelling  gratitude 

Of  my  fuU  heart  I  or  give  thee  t&  high  praise 

Thy  gallant  deeds  deserve ! 

tktvid.  O  mighty  king ! 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  praise  when  given  by 
those 

Whose  own  high  merit  claims  the  praise  they 
give. 

But  let  not  this  one  prosperous  event, 

By  heav'n  directed,  be  ascrib'd  to  me ; 

I  might  have  fought  with  equal  skill  and  cou- 
rage. 

And  not  .have  gain'd  this  conquest ;  then  had 
shame 

Harsh  obloquy,  and  foul  disgraoe,  befkllen  me : 

But  proep'rous  fortune  gains  the  praise  of  valour 
Saul.  I  like  not  this.  In  every  thing  superior . 

He  soars  above  me  (ast4fe.>--Modest  youth^ 
thou 'rt  right 

And  fortune,  as  thou  say'st,  deserves  the  praise 

We  give  to  human  valour. 
Dmtnd.  Bather  say 

The  God  of  Hosts  deserves  it 
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Smd,  Tell  me  youth, 

What  is  thy  name,  and  what  thy  father's  hoose  ? 

David.  My  name  is  David ;  Jesse  is  my  sire : 
An  humble  Bethle'mite  of  Judah*s  tribe. 

Said,  David,  the  son  of  Jesse !  Sure  that  name 
Has  been  familiar  to  me.    Nay  thy  voice 
Thy  form  and  features,  I  remember  too, 
Though  faint  and  indistinctly. 

Ahner:  In  this  hero 

Behold  thy  sweet  musician ;  he  whose  harp 
Expell'd  the  melancholy  fiend,  whose  pow*r 
EnalavM  thy  spirit 

SauL  This  the  modest  youth, 

Whom  for  his  skill  and  virtues  I  preferr*d 
To  bear  my  armour  7  ^ 

David,  I  am  he,  O  king ! 

SttuL  Why  this  concealment  ?  tell  me  valiant 
David, 
Why  didst  thou  hide  thy  birth  and  name  till 
now? 

David,  O  king !  I  would  not  aught  from  ikvour 
claim. 
Or  on  rememberM  siervicefl  presume ; 
But  on  the  strength  of  my  own  actions  stand 
UngracM  and  unsupported. 

Abner,  Well  he  merits 

The  honours  which  await  him.  Why,  O  king. 
Dost  thou  delav  to  bless  his  doubting  heart 
With  his  wdi..eamM  rewards!    Thy  lovely 

daughter. 
By  right  of  conquest  hu ! 

Saul,  (Jto  David,)  True :  thou  hast  won  her. 
She  shall  be  thine.  Yes,  a  king's  word  is  past 

David,  O  boundless  blessing !  What  shall  she 
be  mine. 
For  whom  contending  monarchs  might  renounce 
Their  slighted  crowns  I 
[Sounds  afmutieal  inttruntenta  heard  at  a  dit. 

tanct.   Shouting  and  singing,    A  grand  pro- 

eessunu    Chorus  of  Hebrew  women.] 

SauL        How 's  this !  what  sounds  of  joy 


Salute  my  ears!  '^frttat  means  this  needloM 

pomp! 
This  merry  sound  of  tabret  and  of  harp ! 
What  means  these  idle  instruments  of  triumph? 
These  women,  who  in  fair  procession  more. 
Making  sweet  melody  ? 

Abner.  To  pay  due  hoDoar 

To  David  are  they  come. 

Sand,  (aside,)  A  rivaTs  pimise 

Is  discord  to  my  e«r  !  They  might  have  spared 
This  i^  pageantry ;  it  wounds  my  sool ! 
iMartial  symphony :  after  which,  chorus  of  wo- 
men sing.] 
I. 

Prepare  !  your  festal  rites  prepare  I 
Let  your  triumphs  rend  the  air ! 
Idol  pods  shall  reign  no  more : 
We.&e  living  Lord  adore ! 
Let  heathen  hosts  on  human  helps  repose, 
Since  Israel's  God  has  routed  Israel's  foes. 
IL 

Let  remotest  nations  know 

Proud  Goliath's  overthrow. 

Fall'n  Philistia,  is  thy  trust, 

Dagon  mingles  with  the  dust .! 
Who  fears  the  Lord  of  GI017,  need  not  fear 
The  brazen' armour  or  the  lifted  spear. 
III. 

See,  the  routed  squadron  fly  ! 

Hark  the  clamours  rend  the  sky ! 

Blood  and  carnage  stain  the  field ! 

See  the  vanquish'd  nations  yield ! 
Dismay  and  terror  fUl  the  frifhten'd  land. 
While  conq'ring  David  routs  the  trembling  band. 
IV. 

Lo !  upon  the  tented  field 

Royal  Saul  has  thousands  kill'd  I 

Lo !  upon  th'  ensanguin'd  plain 

David  has  ten  thousand  shun ! 
Let  mighty  Saul  his  vanquish'd  thousands  tall, 
While  ten&ld  triumphs  David's  victories  swell. 


BELSHAZZAR: 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  Heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  How  art  thou  cat  down  to 
the  /^und,  who  didst  weaken  the  nations ! — Jaaiah. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Balsbazzar^  king  of  Babylon. 
NrrocRXs,  the  queen  mother. 
Courtiers,  Astrologers,  Parasites. 


Daniel,  the  Jewish  Prophet 
Captive  Jews,  &«.  Slc. 


Seene^BabyUm,     Time^NighL 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Prophet  Daniel. 


PART  L 
Scene — Near  the  palace  tfBahy,on 

DANIEL  AND  CAPTIVE  JEWS. 

Dan.  Parent  of  Life  and  Light !  Sole  Source 
of  Good! 


Whose  tender  mercies  through  the  tide  of  tiiae* 
In  long  successive  order,  have  sustain'di 
And  sav'd  the  sons  of  Israel !  Thou  whose  power 
Deliver'd  ri|rhteou8  Noah  from  the  flood. 
The  whelming  flood,  the  grave  of  human  kind ! 
Oh  Thou,  whose  guardian  care  and  outstretch'd 
hand 
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Isaac  from  the  lifted  vm, 


JCoecned  youns  Isaac  rrom  the  liti 
RaisM,  at  thj  bidduig,  to  devote  a 


Thou,  who  in  mercy  saT'dst  the  choeen  race 
In  the  wild  desert,  and  didst  there  sustaifl  them 
By  wonder^werkinff  loTe,  though  they  rebeU*d 
And  murmnr'd  at  the  miracles  that  sav'd  them ! 
O  hear  thy  servant  Daniel  i  he^  and  help ! 
Thoii«  whose  almighty  power  did  after  raise 
Saooessive  leaders  to  defend  oar  race ; 
Who  sentest  valiant  Joshua  to  ^e  field. 
The  people's  champion,  to  the  conquVing  fiehl. 
Where  the  revolving  planet  of  the  nigh^ 
Suspended  in  her  radiant  round,  was  stay'd; 
And  the  bright  son  arrested  in  his  course. 
Stupendously  stood  still  I 

CHOaOS  OF  JSWS. 

I. 
WoAT  ailM  thee,  that  thou  steod*st  still, 
O  sun !  nor  did  thy  flaming  orb  decline ! 
And  thou,  O  moon !  in  Ajalon's  low  vale. 
Why  didst  thou  long  before  thy  period  shine  7 

Was  it  at  Joshua's  dread  command,  m 

The  leader  of  the  Israelitish  band  7 
Yes — at  a  mortal  bidding  both  stood  still ; 
*Twas  Joshua's  word,  but  'twas  Jehovah*s  will. 
IlL 

WhataU-eoDtroUiug  hand  had  force 
To  stop  eternal  Nature's  constant  coarse  ? 
The  wand'ring  moon  to  one  fix'd  spot  confine. 
But  His  whose  fiat  gave  them  first  to  shine  7 

'J>Bn.  O  Thou!  who,  when  thy  discontented 
host, 
Tir'd  of  Jehovah's  rale,  desir'd  a  king, 
In  anger  gav'st  them  Saul ;  and  then  again 
Did'st  wrest  the  renl  sceptre  from  his  hand 
To  give  it  David— David,  best  bebv'd ! 
lUustrioos  David !  poet,  prophet;  king ; 
Thou  who  did'st  suffer  Solomon  the  wise 
To  hoild  a  glorious  Temple  to  thy  name, — 
O  hear  thy  servants,  and  forgive  us  too ! 
If  by  severe  neceasity  compell'd. 
We  worship  her^— we  have  no  temple  now : 
Altar  or  sanctuary  none  is  left. 

CHORUS  or  JEWS. 

O  JoDAH !  let  thy  captive  sons  deplore 

Thy  far-fiim'd  temple 's  now  no  more ! 
Fall'n  is  thy  sacred  fane,  thy  glory  gone  1 
Fall'n  is  thy  temple,  Solomon  ! 

Ne*er  did  Barbaric  kings  behold. 
With  all  their  shining  gems,  their  burnish'd  gold, 

A  fiine  so  perfect,  bright,  and  fair  : 
For  God  himself  was  wont  t'  inhabit  there. 

Between  the  eherubim  his  glor^kstood. 
While  the  high^riest  alone  the  dazzling  spleh- 

dour  view'd. 
How  fondly  did  the  Tyrian  artist  strive. 

His  name  to  hitest  time  should  live ! 
Such  wealth  the  stranger  wonder'd  to  behold : 
Gold  were  the  tablets,  and  the  vases  gold. 

Of  cedar  such  an  ample  store. 
Exhausted  Lebanon  could  yield  no  more. 
Bending  beiore  Uie  Ruler  of  the  sky, 

Well  might  the  royal  founder  cry. 


Fiil'd  with  an  holy  dread,  a  rev'rend  fear. 
Will  Grod  in  very  deed  inhabit  here  ? 

The  heaven  of  heavens  beneath  his  feet. 
Is  for  the  brig     inhabitant  unmeet : 

Archangels  prostrate  wait  his  high  com 
man£. 
And  will  he  deign  to  dwel/in  temples  made 
with  han<b  7 

'  [preme  • 

Dan.  Yes,  Thou  art  ever  present,  Pow'r  Scu 
Not  circupiscrib'd  by  time,  nor  fix'd  to  space, 
ConfinM  to  altars,  nor  to  temples  bound. 
In  wealth,  in  want,  in  freedom,  or  in  chains. 
In  dungeons  or  on  thrones,  the  faithful  find  theel 
E'en  in  the  burning  caldron  thou  wast  near 
To  Shadrach  and  the  holy  brotherhood : 
The  unhurt  martyrs  bless'd  Thee  in  the  flames , 
They  sought,  and  found  Thee ;  callM,  and  Thou 
wast  there. 

Fint  Jew.  How  chang'd  our  state!  Judah, 
thy  glory 'sfelleil! 
Thy  joys  for  hard  captivity  ezchai^g'd : 
And  thy  sad  sons  breathe  the  polluted  air 
Of  Babylon,  where  deities  obscene 
Insult  the  living  God  ;  and  to  his  servants. 
The  priests  of  wretched  idols  made  with  hands, 
Show  contumelious  scorn- 

Dan.  'Tis  heaven's  high  wilL 

Second  Jew.  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem ! 
If  I  not  fondly  cherish  thy  lov'd  image. 
E'en  in  the  giddy  hour  of  thoughtless  mirth ; 
If  I  not  rather  view  thy  prostrate  walls 
Than  haughty  Babylon's  imperial  tow'rs — 
Then  may  my  tongue  refuse  to  frame  the  strains 
Of  sweetest  harmony,  my  rude  right  hand 
Forget,  with  sounds  symphonius,  to  accord 
The  harp  of  Jesse's  sen  to  Sion's  song. 

Fint  Jew.  Oft  on  Euphrates'  ever  verdant 
banks 
Where  drooping  willows  form  a  moumfiil  shade 
With  all  the  pride  which  prosp'rous  fortunes 

give. 
And  all  th'  unfeeling  mirth  of  happy  men, 
Th'  insulting  Babylonians  ask  a  song ; 
Such  songs  as  erst  in  better  days  were  sung 
By  Korah's  sons,  or  heav'n.taugfat  Asaph  set 
IV)  loftiest  m'easures;  thea  our  bursting  hearts 
Feel  all  their  woes  afresh ;  the  galling  chain 
Of  bondage  crushea  then  the  free-born  soul 
With  wringing  anguish  from  the  trembling  Up 
Th'  unfinish'd  cadence  falb ;  and  the  big  tear. 
While  it  relieves,  betrays  the  wo-ftaught  souL 
For  who  can  view  Euphrates'  pleasant  stream. 
Its  drooping  wilk>ws,  and  its  verdant  banks. 
And  not  to  wounded  memory  recall 
The  piny  groves  of  fertile  Palestine, 
The  vales  of  Sol  v  ma,  and  Jordan's  stream  ! 

Dan,  Firm  fiuth  and  deep  submission  to  high 
heaven 
Will  teach  us  to  endure  without  a  murmur 
What  seems  so  hard.  Think  what  the  holy  host 
Of  patriarchs,  saints,  and  prophets  have  sua 

tain'd, 
In  the  blest  cause  of  truth !  And  shall  not  we, 
O  men  of  Judah !  dare  what  these  have  dar'd 
And  boldly  pass  throq^fh  the  refining  fire 
Of  fierce  affliction  7  Yes,  be  witness.  Heaven  ^■ 
Old  as  I  am,  I  will  not  shrink  at  death. 
Come  in  what  shape  it  may,  if  God  so  wilU 
By  peril  to  confirm  and  prove  my  feith. 
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Oh!  I  wouid  dare  yon  den  of  hongi^  lions. 
Rather  than  panse  to  ffll  the  taak  aaeig^M 
Bj  wifldom  Infinite.    Nor  think  I  boast, 
Not  in  myself,  bat  in  thy  strength  I  tnvt, 
Spirit  of  God! 

First  Jew,       Prophet,  thy  wdrds  support, 
^d  raise  our  sinlung  sools. 

Dan,  Behold  ^on  palace; 

There  proud  Belshazzar  keeps  his  wanton  court ! 
I  knew  it  once  beneath  another  lord, 
His  grandsire,*  who  snbdaM  Jehoiachin, 
And  hither  brought  sad  Jadah's  captive  tribes ; 
And  with  them  brought  the  rich'  and  precious 

relics 
Of  onr  fkm*d  temple ;  all  the  holy  treasure. 
The  golden  vases,  and  the  sacred  cupe, 
Whicn  gracM,  in  happier  times,  the  sanctuary. 
Second  Jew.  May  He  to  whose  blest  use  they 

were  devoted, 
Freserve  them  from  pollution ;  and  once  more, 
In  his  own  gracious  time  restore  i^e  temple ! 
Dan.  I,  with  some  fkvour'd  youths  of  Jewish 

race 
Was  lodgM  in  the  king's  palace,  and  instructed 
In  all  the  various  learning  of  the  East ; 
But  Hs,  on  whose  great  name  our  fathers  oaU'd, 
Preserv'd  us  from  the  perils  of  a  court, 
Wam'd  us  to  guard  our  youthfal  appetites, 
And  BtiH  with  holy  fbrtiiude  reject 
The  pampering  viands  Luxury  presented ; 
Fell  Luxury ;  more  perilous  to  youth 
Than  storms  or  quicksands,  poverty  or  chains : 
Second  Jew,  He  who  can  guaxa  'gainst  the 

low  baits  of  sense, 
Will  find  Temptations  arrows  hurtless  strike 
Against  the  breaen  shield  of  Temperance. 
For  'tis  ^'  infbrior  appetites  enthral 
The  man,  and  quench  th'  immortal  light  within 

him; 
The  senses  take  the  soul  an  easy  prey, 
And  sink  th'  imprison'd  spirit  into  brute. 
Dan.  Twice,t  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  did  I  ex- 

pound 
Tie  visioiEfs  of  the  king ;  his  soul  was  touch'd, 
Asid  twice  did  be  repent,  and  prostrate  fidl 
Before  the  God  of  Daniel :  yet  again, 
Pc  Mv'r,  flattery,  and  prosperity,  undid  him. 
Wlien  from  the  lofty  ramparts  of  his  palace 
He  view'd  the  splendours  of  the  royal  city. 
That  magazine  of  wealth,  which  proud  Euphra- 

tea 
Wafts  fVom  each  distant  comer  of  the  earth ; 
When  he  beheld  the  adamantine  tow*rs, 
The  brazen  gates,  the  bulwarks  of  his  4itrenrtb, 
The  pendant  gardens.  Art's  stupendous  work, 
The  wonder  of  the  worrd !  the  proud  ChaMean, 
Mad  with  th'  intoxicating  fumes  which  rise 
When  uncontroU*^d  ambition  gprasps  at  once 
Dominion  absolute,  and  boundless  wealth, 
For^t  he  was  a  man,  forgot -his  god ! 
*Thi8  mighty  Babylon  is  mine,'  he  cry'd ; 
*  My  wond'rous  pow'r,  my  godlike  arm  achiev'd 

it 
I  scorn  submission ;  own  no  Deity 
Above  my  own.'~-While  the  blasphemer  spoke. 
The  wrath  of  Heav'n  inflicted  instant  Ten. 

geance; 

*  Nebueluuineszar. 

t  Daniel^  cbap.  IAj  and  iv. 


Stripp'd  him  of  that  bright  reaaoB  he  abnsM; 
And  drove  him  from  the  chaerfiil  hannta^of  mm 
A  naked,  wretched,  helplesB,  senaeleaa  tiwv ; 
Companion  <^the  bratee,  his  eqoab  n«w. 
FintJew,   Nor  does  hie  impious  j 

proud  Belshaszar, 
FUt  short  of  bis  offences ;  nay,  he  wants 
The  valiant  spirit  and  the  active  soul 
Of  his  progenitor;  for  Pleasure's  sfan)e« 
Though  bound  in  silken  chains,  and  only  tied 
In  flowery  fHters^  seeming  light  and  loose. 
Is  more  subdu'd  than  the  rash  casual  viotam 
Of  anger  or  ambition ;  these  indeed 
Bum  with  a  fiercer  but  a  short-lived  fire ; 
While  pleasure  with  a  eonstant  flame  coniroiBS^ 
War  sUtys  her  thousands,  but  destructive  Ploe. 

sure, 
More  fell,  more  fatal,  her  ten  tbonaands  days: 
The  young  luxurious  king  she  fondly  woos 
In  ev'ry  shape  of  am'rous  blandishment; 
With  adulation  smooth  ensnares  his  soul ; 
With  love  betrays  him,  and  with  wine  inflesniMU 
She  strews  her  magic  poppies  o'er  his  oooGb, 
And  with  delicious  opiates  charms  him  down. 
In  fatal  slumbers  bound.    Though  Babylon 
Is  now,  invested  by  the  warlike  troops 
Of  royal  Cyrus,  Persia's  valiant  prinoe ; 
Who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Median  king ; 
Darius,  fam'd  for  conquest,  now  prepares 
To  storm  the  city :  not  the  impending  honors 
Which  ever  wait  a  siege  have  pow'r  to  wake 
To  thought  or  sense  th'  intoxicaded  kinsr. 

Dan.  E'en  in  this  night  of  universal  azead» 
A  mighty  army  threat'ning  at  the  gates ; 
This  very  night,  as  if  in  soom  of  danger. 
The  dissolute  Belshazzar  holds  a  feast 
Magnifioendy  impious,  meant  to  honaQr 
Belus,  the  fav'rite  Babylonish  idol. 
Lew'd  parasites  compose  his  wanton  oout. 
Whose  impious  flatt'ries  sooth  his 

crimes: 

They  justify  his  vioes,  and  extol 
His  boastful  phrase,  as  if  hs  were  some  god : 
Whate'er  he  says,  they  say ;  what  he  commands. 
Implicitly  they  do ;  they  echo  back 
His  blasphemies  with  shouts  of  loud  acdain; 
And  when  he  wounds  the  tortnr'd  ear  of  Virtue^ 
Thejr  cry  "All  hail!  Belshanar  live  fer  ever :** 
To-night  a  thousand  nobles  fill  his  hall. 
Princes,  and  all  the  dames  who  grace  the  court ; 
All  but  his  virtuous  mother,  sage  Nitocris : 
Ah  !  how  unlike  the  impious  king  her  son  I 
She  never  mingles  in  the  midnight  fray. 
Nor  crowns  Um  guilty  banquet  with  her  pre 


The  royal  fair  is  rich  in  every  virtue 

Which  can  adom  the  queen  or  grace  the  we^ 

man. 
But  for  the  wisdom  of  her  prudent  counseb 
This  wretohed  empire  had  been  long  undone. 
Not  fam'd  Semiramis;  Assyria's  pride. 
Could  boast  a  brighter  mind  or  firmer  sool ; 
Beneath  the  gentle  reign  of  Merodach,* 
Her  royal  lord,  our  nation  tasted  peace. 
Our  captive  monarch,  sad  Jehoiachin, 
Grown  gray  in  a  close  prison's  horrid  gloom. 
He  fre^  from  bondage;  brought  the  hoary 

king 

*  8  KiDgs,  diap.  xxiv. 
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To  tute  onoD  man  the  long-ior^notteD  sweett 
Of  Bl»r^  aad  ligiit,  MMtainM  bw  affe, 
Pottr^  m  hk  inwnda  tbe  knisnt  Kum  of  kind- 


And  Uett  hit  Mttiof  boor  of  lift  with  peaoe. 
[Smmi  ^tnmftU  tt  kmrd  cts  dtitettcc. 
.fftrrt  Jm».  TluttMniiidproekiiiisthebaBqiiot 

SwiMi  Jmk   Harkl  tho  liouitiow  sprotr 


l%e  vwollid  xoof  roaoondfl  with  •hoati  of  mirth, 
And  the  firm  pehice  ehakes!  Retire  my  irieiids ; 
Thb  madnen  ii  noc  meet  for  eober  ears. 
If  an  J  of  our  race  were  fimnd  eo  near, 
Twnold  bmt  expoee  mi  to  the  radiB  attack 
Of  ribaldry  obscene  and  impiooe  jeate 
From  these  mad  aona  of  Belial,  more  infiamM 
To  dndi  of  riot  by  thd  wanton  ftast 
Hen.  Here  part  we  then !  but  when  again  to 


Who  knows,  save  heaven  ?  Yet,  O  my  friends  I 

libel 
An  impnlse  more  than  hnman  stir  n^  breast 
Wrapt  in  prophetic  visioB,*  I  behold 
TiunflB  hid  as  yet  irom  mortal  sight    I  see 
The  dart  of  yengoanoe  tremble  in  the  air. 
Ere  long  to  pierce  the  impions  king.  E'en 

now 
The  desolating  angel  stalks  abroad, 
And  brandishes  aleft  the  two^g'd  sword 
Of  retribution  keen ;  he  soon  wiHUstrike, 
And  Bhibylon  shall  weep  as  Sion  wept 
Pass  bnt  a  little  while,  and  yon  shall  see 
Thia^osen  of  cities  prostrate  on  the  earth. 
This  haoffhty  mistreis  of  the  kneeling  world, 
How  sbafi  she  sit  dishonoor'd  in  the  dnst. 
In  tanishM  pomp  and  solitary  wo ! 
How  shall  she  shroud  her  gbries  in  the  dark. 
And  in  opprobrious  silence  hide  her  head  ^ 
^  ?■■*■**.  O  Tirgin  daughter  of  Chaldea ! 
For  tbea  shalt  fidl !  imperial  queen,  shalt  ftll  I 
No    more   Sidonian    robes   shall   grace    thy 

limbs. 
To  purple  garments  sackeleth  shall  sneoeed , 
And  sordid  dost  and  ashes  shall  supply 
Hie  of  foos  nard  and  cassia.  Thou,  who  soid'st 
I  AX,  and  there^is  none  boside  me :  thou, 
E*en  thou,  imperial  Babylon,  shalt  fiiH ! 
Thy  gkry  quite  edips'd !  The  pleasant  sound 
OfvkH  and  of  harp  shall  oharm  no  more ; 
Nor  song  of  Syrian  damsels  shall  be  heard, 
ResponsiTc  to  the  latere  luxurious  note : 
Bat  the  bud  bittern's  cry,  the  raven's  croak, 
fhe  bafa  fell  scream,  the  lonely  owl's  dull 

plamt, 
^d  ey'ry  hideous  bird,  with  ominous  shriek, 
Biall  scare  afl^ighted  Silence  ftom  thy  walls : 
^Hiiie  DesolatioQ,  snatching  from  the  hand 
Of  Time  the  scythe  of  ruin,  sits  aloft. 
Or  stalks  in  dreadful  majesty  abroad. 
1  see  th'  exterminating  fiend  advance. 
E'en  now  I  §ee  her  glare  with  horrid  joy. 
See  tower's  imperial  mould'ring  at  her  touch ; 
She  glances  on  the  broken  batt&ment, 
She  eyes  the  crumbling  c(dumn,  and  enjoys 
The  work  of  ages  prostrate  in  the  dust — 
Then,  pointing  to  the  mischiefs  she  has  made. 
Exulting  cries.  This  once  was  Babylon ! 

*  flee  tbe  Propiiedes  of  Isaiab,  chap,  xlvii.  and  otbers. 


PART  II. 

Se€ns—4he  eourf  of  BeUkaMxar,  7%€  khig  seat* 
edotka  nuigp^ficent  throne.  Priness,  noUct^ 
and  attendanU.  Lftdiu  of  the  eo»rt»  Muoic 
— A  ouperb  banquet, 

lot  e»«r.    (riou  and  kneeU.)    Hail  nughty 

king! 
3d  eottf.        Belshaazar,  live  for  ever ! 
3d  eour.  Son  of  the  world,  and  light  of  kdigs, 

all  hail! 
4ih  cour.  With  lowly  rev'rence,  such  as  beat 


The  humblest  ereatures  of  imperial  power, 
Behold  a  thousand  nobles  bend  before  thee! 
Princes  far  fam'd,  and  dames  of  high  descent: 
Yet  all  this  pride  of  wealth,  this  boast  of  beauty. 
Shrinks  into  nought  before  thine  awftil  eye ! 
And.  lives  or  dies  as  the  king  firowns  or  smiles ! 

Bel.  This  is  such  hcMoage  as  becomes  your 
loves. 
And  suits  the  migbty  monarch  of  mankind. 

5th  eour.    The  bending  world  should  pros- 
trate  thus  before  thee ; 
And  pay  not  only  praise  but  adoration  ! 
BeUhazgar  (rioeo  and  eomeo  forward.) 

Let  dull  Philosophy  preach  self-denial ; 
Let  envious  Poverty  and  snarling  Age 
Proudly  declaim  against  the  joys  they  know 

not 
Let  the  deluded  Jews,  who  fondly  hope 
Some  ikncied  heaven  hereafter,  mortify. 
And  lose  the  actual  blessings  of  this  world 
To  purchase  others  which  may  never  come. 
Our  gods  may  promise  less,  but  give  us  more 
HI  couM  my  ardent  spirit  be  content 
With  meagre  abstinence  and  bongry  hope. 
Let  those  misjudging  Israelites,  who  want 
The  nimble  spirits  and  the  active  soul. 
Call  their  blunt  foelings  virtue :  let  them  drudge^ 
In  regular  progression,  through  the  round 
Of  formal  duty  and  of  daily  toil ; 
And  when  they  want  the  ^fenius  to  be  happy, 
Believe  thmr  hatsh  austerity  is  goodness. 
If  there  be  gods,  they  meant  we  should  enjoy : 
Why  nve  us  else  these  tastes  and  appetiteeT 
And  why  the  means  to  erown  them  with  indul- 


To  burst  the  feeble  bonds  which  hold  the  vulgar. 
Is  nobje  daring. 

1st  eomr.  And  is  therefore  worthy 

The  high  imperial  spirit  of  Belshazzar. 

2d  cour.    Behold  a  banquet  which  the  gods 
mi jrht  share ! 

Bd.  To>night,  my  friends,  your    monarch 
shall  be  blest 
With  ev'ry  various  joy ;  to-night  is  ours ; 
Nor  shall  the  envious  gods,  who  view  our  bliss. 
And  sicken  as  they  View,  to-night  disturb  us. 
Bring  all  the  richest  spices  of  the  East; 
The  od'rous  cassia  and  the  dropping  myrrh. 
The  liquid  amber  and  the  fragant  gums, 
Rob  Gilead  of  its  balms,  Belshazzar  bids, 
And  leave  the  Arabian  groves  without  an  odour. 
Bring  freshest  flow'rs,  exhaust  the  blooming 

spring. 
Twine  the  green   myrtle  with  the  short-liv*d 

rose; 
And  ever,  as  the  blushing  garland  fades. 
We'll  learn  to  snatch  the  ftgitive  delight, 


^ 
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And  prasp  the  flying  joy  ere  it  escapes  ui. 
Com^— fill  the  smiling  goblet  for  the  king ; 
BelahazTar  will  not  let  a  moment  pass 
UnmarkM  by  some  enjoyment !  The  full  bowl 
Let  every  guest  partake ! 

[CourtierB  kneel  and  drink, 
Ut  eour  Here's  to  the  king ! 

Light  of  the  world,  and  glory  of  the  earth, 
Whose  word  is  fate ! 

BeL  Yes ;  we  are  likest  gods 

When  we  have  pow'r,  and  use  it.   What  is 

wealth 
Bat  the  rich  means  to  gratify  desire  7 
I  wUl  not  have  a  wish,  a  hope,  a  thought. 
That  shall  not  know  fruition.  What  is  empire? 
The  privilege  to  punish  and  enioy  : 
To  feel  our  pow>  in  making  others  fear  it ; 
To  taste  of  Pleasure's  cup  till  we  grow  giddy, 
And  think  ourselves  immortal !  This  is  empire ! 
My  ancestors  scarce  tasted  of  its  joys : 
Shut  from  the  sprightly  world,  and  all  its 

charms. 
In  cumbrous  majestp^,  in  sullen  state 
And  dull  unsocial  dignity  they  liv'd ; 
Far  from'  the  sight  of  an  admiring^  world, 
That  world,  whose  gaze  makes  half  the  charms 

of  greatness ; 
They  nothing  knew  of  empire  but  the  name, 
Or  saw  it  in  the  looks  of  trembling  slaves ; 
And  all  they  felt  of  royaltv  was  care. 
But  I  will  see,  and  know  it  of  myself; 
Youth,  Wealth,  and  Greatness  court  me  to  be 

blest, 
And  Pow'r  and  Pleasure  draw  with  equal  force 
And  sweet  attraction  ■  both  I  will  embrace 
In  quick  succession  ;  this  is  Pleasure's  day ; 
Ambition  will  have  time  to  reign  hereafter ; 
It  is  the  proper  appetite  of  age. 
The  lust  of  pow'r  shall  Inrd  it  uncontroU'd, 
When  all  the  ji^vai'rous  feelings  grow  obtuse. 
And  sterA  Dominion  holdd,  with  rigid  hand. 
His  iron  rein,  and  sits  and  sways  alone. 
But  youth  is  Pleasure's  hour  ! 

lit  eour.  Perish  the  slave 

Who,  with  official  counsel  would  oppose 
The  king's  desire,  whose  slightest  wish  is  law ! 
Bel  Now  strike  the  loud-ton'd  lyre  and  softer 

lute; 
Let  me  have  music,  with  the  nobler  aid 
Of  poesy.    Where  are  those  cunning  men 
Who  boast,  by  chosen  sounds,  and  measurM 

sweetness. 
To  set  the  busy  spirits  in  a  flame, 
And  cool  them  at  their  will  7  who  know  the  art 
To  call  the  hidden  powers  of  numbers  forth. 
And  make  that  pliant  instrument,  the.  mind. 
Yield  to  the  pow'rful  sympathy  of  sound. 
Obedient  to  the  master's  artful  hand. 
Such  magic  is  song !  Then  give  me  song ; 
Yet  not  at  first  such  soul  dissolving  strains 
As  melt  the  sofien'd  sense ;  but  such  bold  mea- 
sures 
As  may  inflame  ray  spirit  to  despise 
Th'  ambitious  Persian,  that  presumptuous  boy. 
Who  rashly  dares  e'en  now  invest  our  city. 
And  menaces  th'  invincible  Belshazzar. 
[A  grand  concert  of  muoie^  after  which  an  ode.] 

In  Tain  shall  Persian  Cyrus  dare 
With  great  Belshazzar  wage  unequal  war :      ' 
In  vain  Darius  shall  combine, 


Darius  leader  of  the  Median  line ; 

While  fair  Euphrates'  stream  our  walle  protecte 

And  great  Belshazxar's  self  our  ftte  directs. 

War  and  famine  threat  in  vain. 

While  this  demi-god  shall  ri^ign ! 
Let  Persia's  prostrate  king  oonfeiM  his  pow'r. 
And  Media's  monareh  drMd  his  vengefoi  hoar 

On  Dura's*  ample  plain  behold 
Immortal  Belus,t  whom  the  nations  own ; 
Sublime  he  stands  in  burnish'd  gold. 
And  richest  ofierings  his  bright  altan  orown. 

To-night  his  deity  we  here  adore. 
And  doe  libations  speak  his  mighty  pow'r. 

Yet  Belus'  self  not  more  we  own 
Than  great  Belshazzar  on  Chaldea's  throne. 

Great  Belshazzar  like  a  God, 

Roles  the  nations  with  a  nod ! 
To  great  Belshazzar  be  the  goblet  crown'd ! 
fielshazzar's  name  the  echoing  rooft  rebound  I 

BeUh,  Enough !  the  kindling  rapture  fires  my 
brain. 
And  my  heart  dances  to  the  flattering  sounds, 
I  feel  myself  a  god !  Why  not  a  god ! 
What  were  the  deities  our  fathers  wonhip'd  ? 
What  was  great  Nimrod  our  imperial  founder  7 
What  i^reater  Belus,  to  whose  pow'r  divine 
We  raise  to-night  the  banquet  and  the  song 
But  youthful  heroes,  mortalt  like  myself. 
Who  by  their  daring  earn'd  divinity  7 
They  were  but  men :  nay  some  were  less  than 

men. 
Though  now  rever'd  as  gods.  What  was  Annbas, 
Whom  Egypt's  sapient  sons  adore  7  A  dog  I 
And  shall  not  I,  young,  valiant,  and  a  kin^. 
Dare  more  7  do  more  7  exceed  the  boldest  flights 
Of  my  progenitors  7 — ^Fill  me  more  wine. 
To  cherish  and  exalt  the  ^ounr  idea,  (he  drinkti 
Ne'er  did  Olympian  Jupiter  himself 
Quaff  such  immortal  draughts. 

Ut  cow.  What  could  that  Canaan, 

That  heaven  in  hope,  that  nothing  in  possession. 
That  air.built  bliss  of  the  deluded  Jews. 
That  promis'd  land  of  milk  and  flowing  honey, 
What  could  that  fancy'd  Paradise  bestow 
To  match  these  generous  juices? 

BeUh,  Hold— enough ! 

Thou  hast  rous'd  a  thought    By  Heav'n  I  will 

enjoy  it : 
A  glorious  thought!  which  will  exalt  to  rmptore 
The  pleasure  of  the  banquet,  and  bestow 
A  yet  untasted  relish  of  delight 
Ut  eour.  What  means  the  king  ? 
BeUh.  The  Jews !  said'st  thou  the  Jews ! 
Ut  eour.  I  spdke  of  that  undone,  that  outcast 
people. 
Those  tributary  creatures  of  thy  pow'r. 
The  captives  of  thy  will,  whose  very  breath 
Hangs  on  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  the  king. 
Beleh.  When  that  abandoned  race  was  hither 
brought, 

*  Daniel,  chap.  iii. 

t  Bee  a  very  fine  description  of  the  temfkle  of  this  idoL 

The  towrYing  fane 

or  Bel,  Chaldean  Jove,  surpaMin^  (kr 
That  Dorib  temple,  which  the  Elean  chiefii 
Raised  to  their  thunderer  from  the  tpoils  of  war. 
Or  that  Ionic,  where  th'  Ephesian  bow'd 
To  Dian,  queen  of  heaven.    Eii^ht  towers  arise. 
Each  above  each,  immeaeiirable  heisht, 
A  monument  at  once  of  eavtern  pride. 
And  elavish  laperttition,  Ac 

JmdakRutmti,  b,i. 
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'Vifm  not  the  choicest  treaaores  of  their  temple, 
(Devoted  to  their  God,  and  held  most  precioas) 
Amonp  the  epoib  which  g^acM  Nebuear'a* 

triumphe, 
And  lodg'd  in  Bahy Ion  7 

Itt  cour,  O  .kinff !-  they  were. 

Stf  eowr.  The  Jews,  with  saperstitions  awe, 
hehold 
These  sacred  r^mbols  of  their  anetent  faith : 
Kor  has  captivity  abated  aught  ■ 
The  re?*rend  love  they  bear  these  holy  reliqoes. 
Though  we  deride  their  law,  and  scorn  their 

persons, 
Tet  never  have  we  yet  to  human  ase 
Devoted  these  rich  vessels  set  apart 
To  sacred  purposes.' 

BeUh.  I  joy  to  hear  it ! 

€!o — fetch  them  hither.    They  shall  grace  oar 

banquet 
Does  no  one  stir  ?  Belshazzar  disobeyM  ?  • 
And  yet  yon  live'7  Whence  comes  this  strange 

reluctance  7 
This  new-born  rev'rence  for  the  helpless  Jews? 
This  iear  to  injare  those  who  can*t  revenge  it  ? 
Send  to  the  sacred  treasary  in  haste. 
Let  all  be  hither  brought ; — who  answers  dies. 

[Tkeif  ^mU. 
The  maotlinff  wine  a  higher  joy  will  yield, 
Poar*d  from  the  precious  flaggons  which  adorn*d 
Their  far.&Hi*d  temple,  now  in  ashes,  laid. 
Oh  !  'twill  exalt  the  pleasure  into  transport. 
To  gall  those  whining,  praying  Israelites ! 
I  laugh  to  think  what  wild  dismay  will  seiae 

them 
When  they  shall  learn  the  use  that  haa  been 

made 
Of  all  their  holy  trumpery ! 

[The  vessels  Ure  Irwgkt  in, 
24  coar.  It  comes  ; 

A  goodly  show !  how  bright  with  ^Id  and  gems! 
Far  fitter  for  a  youthful  monarch**  board 
Than  the  cold  shrine  of  an  unheeding 'God. 

BeUk,  Fill  me  that  massy  goblet  to  the  brim. 
Now,  Abraham  \  let  thy  wretched  race  expect 
The  fable  of  their  faith  to  be  fulfillM ; 
Their  second  temple  and  their  promis*d  king ! 
Now  will  they  see  the  \goA.  they  vainly  serve 
Is  impotpnt  to  help ;  for  had  he  pow*r 
To  hear  and  grant  their  pray'r,  hO  i9t^  pre- 
vent 
7%is  profanation* 

\Ab  the  king  i$  going  to  dnnJfc,  ih^^^der  is  heard : 
he  ttaiUfrom  the  throne,  $r^  «  1M^^  wMeh 
wriiea  on  the  wall  theee  coords,  mkioe,  msne, 
TKKEL,  OPHARSIN.  He  i«*»  /«W  ^A«  eobUt,  and 
atande  in  an  attitude <ff  ^peechiete  horror.  M 
otart  and  seem  terrified,] 
lot  eour.  {after  ^  long  patue.  Oh,  transcend- 

ant  horror  * 
2d  cour,  WAat  may  this  mean  7  The  king  is 

greatly  mov'd ! 
34^  eoaf'  Nor  is  it  strattge-^who  unappall'd 
can  view  it  7 
Those  sacred  cups !  I  dovbt  we  *ve  ffone  too  far! 
lot  eour.  Observe  the  ftar-struck  king!  his 
starting  eyes 

•  Tte  name  of  NebuchadneBar  not  being  redadUe  to 
verse,  I  have  adopted  that  of  Nebaaear,  on  the  authority 
of  Ute  ingnnioos  and  learned  Aatlior  of  *iudak  Be- 
nond.*  -- 

Vru  I  O 


Roll  horriblv.  Thrice  he  oMay'd  to  speak* 
And  thrice  his  tongue  refu8*d. 

BeUh.  (in  a  low  trembling  voice,)   Te  m^iti, 
words ! 
Thou  semblance  of  an  hand  !  illusive  forma! 
Ye  wild  fantastic  images,  what  are  ye  7 
Dread  shadows,  speak !  Exfdain  your  dark  in 

tent! 
Ye  will  not  answer  me — ^Alas !  I  feel 
I  am  a  mortal  now— My  &iling  limbs 
Refuse  to  bear  me  up.    I  am  no  god ! 
Gods  do  not  tremble  thus — Support  me,  hold  me: 
These  looeen'd  joints,  these  knees  whioh  smite 

each  other. 
Betray  I'm  but  a  man— r«  weak  one  too ! 

lot  cour.  In  truth,  'tis  passing  strange,  and 
full  of  horror! 

Beloh.  Send  for  the  learn'd  magicians,  every 
sage 
Who  deals  in  wizard  spells  and  magic  charms. 

[Some  go  out- 
lot  court.  .How  fares  my  lord  the  king  7 

Besh.  Am  I  a  king  I 

What  pow'r  have  1 1  Ye  lying  slaves,  I  am  not 
Oh,  soul  distracting  sight !  but  is  it  real  7 
Perhaps  'tis  fancy  all,  or  the  wild  dream 
Of  mad  distemperature,  the  fumes  of  wine ! 
ril  look  on  it  no  more !— So-^now  I'm  well ! 
I  am  a  king  again,  and  know  not  fear. 
And  yet  my  eyes  wiU  seek  that  fatal  spot, 
And  fondly  dweU  upon  the  sight  that  blast 

them ! 
Again,  'ds  there !  it  is  not  fancy's  work, 
I  sec  it  still !  'tis  written  on  the  wall ! 
I  see  the  writing,  but  the  viewless  writer. 
Who !  what  is  he !  Oh,  horror  !  horror !  horror 
It  cannot  be  the  God  of  these  poor  Jews ; 
For  what  is  He,  that  he  can  thus  alBiot? 

2d  eour.   Let  not  my  Lord  the  king  be  thus 
dismay'd. 

3d  eour.  Let  not  a  phantom,  an  illusive  shade 
Dist'irb  <he  peace  of  him  who  rules  the  world. 

Belf^*    No  more,  ye  wretched  eyoophante ! 
no  more ! 
TYie  sweetest  Qot^  which  flatt'ry  now  can  strike 
Harsh  and  discordant  grates  upon  my  soul. 
Talk  not  of  pow'r  to  one  so  foil  of  fear. 
So  weak,  so  impotent !  Look  o&  that  wall ;    • 
If  thou  wouldst  soothe  my  soul  explain  the 

writing, 
And  thou  shalt  be  my  oracle,  my  God ! 
O  tell  me  whence  it  came,  and  what  it  means. 
And  I'll  believe  I  am  again  a  king ! 
Friends !  princes !  ease  my  troubled  breast,  and 

•ay 
What  do  the  mystic  characters  portend  7 

lot  court.  'Tis  not  in  us,  O  king,  to  ease  thy 
spirit; 
We  are  not  skili'd  in  those  mysterious  arte 
Which  wait  the  midnight  studies  of  the  sage ' 
But  of  the  deep  diviners  thou  shalt  learn. 
The  wise  astr<dogers,  .the  sage  magicians. 
Who,  of  evente  unborn,  take  secret  note. 
And  hdd  deep  commerce  with  the  unseen  world 

Enter  aototogero,  magiciano,  Sfc.  ^. 
BeUh.  Approach,  ye  sages,  'tis  the  king  com.. 

mands.  [  They  huel, 

Aotrologero*  Hail,  mighty  kmg  of  Babylon ! 
Belok  Naf ,  rise  • 
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I  do  not  need  your  iioiiuige,bat  jour  help ; 
The  world  may  worship,  you  must  couneel  me. 
He  whedaehires  the  lecret  of  the  kinff. 
No  common  honours  shall  await  his  suH ; 
Our  empire  shall  be  taz'd  for  his  reward, 
And  he  hiraseifefaaU  name  the  gift  he  wishes. 
A  splendid  searlet  robe  shall  grace  his  limbs, 
His  neck  a  princely  chain  of  gold  adorn : 
Meet  honours  for  such  wisdom  v  He  shall  rule 
The  third  in  rank  throughout  opr  Babylon. 

Si  Awtr,   Such  recempence    becomes   Bel^ 
sbnziar*s  bounty; 
Let  the  king  speak  the  secret  of  his  sou! ; 
Which  heard,  his  humble  creatures  shall  unfi>ld. 

BeUh.  (poinU  to  the  waU.)  Be  *t  so—look  there 
-^behold  those  characters ! 
Nay,  do  not  start,  for  I  will  know  their  mesning ! 
Ha !  answer ;  speak,  or  Instant  death  awaits  you ! 
What,  dumb !  all  dumb !  where  is  your  boasted 
skill  ?  [  They  confer  together. 

Keep  thera  asunder — ^no  confederacy-—— 
No  secret  plots  to  make  your  tales  agree. 
Speak,  slaves,  and  dare  to  let  me  know  the 
worsti  [They  kneel 

let  Aetr,  O,  let  the  king  forgive  his  faithful 
servants  * 

^  Aetr.  O  mitigate  our  threatened  doom  of 


If  we  declare,  with  mingled  grief  and  shame, 
We  cannot  tell  the  secret  of  the  king, 
Nor  what  these  mystic  characters  portend ! 
BelfA.    Off  with  their  heads !  Ye  shaU  not 

live  an  hour ! 
Curse  on  your  shallow  arts,  your  lying  science  I 
'Tis  thus  you  practiee  oo  tiw  credulous  world, 
Wbs  thmk  yon  wise  beoansi)  themselves  ave 

weak! 
But  misorsents,  ye  shall  dier*  .fke  pow'r  to 

immsh 
Is  all  that  I  have  left  me  of  a  king. 
l«l  eoHf.  Great  sire,  suspend  thdr  pimish- 

msnt  a  while ; 
BshoM  Nitocrii  eoeaes,  thy  royal  moCber ! 

EnUr  QuxBN. 

QiMiii.  O  my  raisgmded  son ! 

Well  may*si  tbsu  wonder  to  behold  me  her9 : 
For  I  have  ever  sfaunnM  this  scene  of  riot* 
Where   wild   iBteniperanee   and   dishonovr'd 

mirth 
Hold  festival  impure.    Yet,  O  Belshaxmr ! 
I  omM  not  hear  the  wonders  wfaieh  befol* 
And  leave  thee  to  the  workings  of  despair : 
For,  spile  of  all  the  anguish  of  my  soid 
At  thy  offences,  I*m  thy  mother  still ! 
Against  the  soliimn  purpose  I  bad  formM 
Never  fo  mix  in  this  uoliallow'd  crowd. 
The  wondrous  story  of  the  mystic  writing, 
Of  strange  and  awftil  import,  brings  me  here ; 
If  hap*)y  I  may  show  some  likely  means 
To  fathom  this  dark  mystery. 

BeL  Speak,  O  queen  I 

My  list*Bfhig  soul  shall  hang  upon  thy  words. 
And  prompt  obedienee  follow  them ! 

Qjtuen,  Then  hear  pe. 

Among  thy  captive  tribes  which  hither  came 
To  grace  Nebassar's  triumph,  there  was  broaght 
A  ^outh  namM  Daniel,  favoured  by  high  Heav*n 
With  pow'r  to  look  into  the  secret  page 
Of  dim  Futurity^s  mysterious  volume. 


The  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  is  in  bim: 
No  vision  so  obscure,  so  deeply  hid, 
No  sentence  so  perplezM  but  he  can  solw  it  i 
He  can  unfold  the  dark  decrees  efface. 
Can  trace  each  crooked  labyrinth  of  thoQ^hi, 
Each  winding  maae  of  doubt,  and  make  it  dai 
And  palpable  to  sense.    He  twice  ezplainM 
The  monarch's  mystic  dreams.    The  holy 
Saw,  with  prophetic  spirit,  what  befol 
The  king  long  after.    For  his  wond'rons  skill 
He  was  rewarded,  honour'd,  and  caress'd, 
And  with  the  rulers  of  Chaldea  rank*d : 
Though  now,  alas !  thrown  by,  his  services 
Forgotten  or  neglected. 

Bel.  Send-  with  speed 

A  message  to  cpmmand  the  holy  man 
To  meet  us  on  the  instant 

Nitocrie.  I  already 

Have  sent  to  ask  bis  presence  at  the  palace » 
And  lo !  in  happy  season  see  he  comes. 

Ewter  Daniel. 

BeL  Welcome,  thrice  venerable  sage !  ap- 
proach. ( 
Art  thou  that  Daniel  whom  my  great  forefather 
Brought  hither  with  the  captive  tribee  of  Judah! 

Daniel.  I  am,  O  king  ! 

Bel.        Then,  pardon,  holy  prophet ;    \ 
Nor  let  a  just  resentment  of  thy  wrongs. 
And  long  neglected  merit,  shut  thy  heart 
Against  a  kind's  request,  a  suppliant  king ! 

Dani€U  The  God  I  worship  teaches  lo  for. 
rive. 

Bel.  Then  let  thy  words  bring  comfort  to  my 
soul. 
Pve  heard  the  spirit  of  the  gods  is  in  thee ; 
That  thou  can*st  look  into  the  fotes  of  men. 
With  presdienoe  more  than  human ! 

DanUh  Hold,  O  king ! 

Wisdom  is  from  above ;  His  God*s  own  gift , 
I  of  myselfam  nothing ;  but  from  Him 
The  little  knewledg*  f  possess,  I  hold : 


TohimbeaUthegkiryl 

Bel.  Then^O  Daniel! 

If  thou  indeed  doet  boast  thai  wnnd'rous  gift. 
That  ihcnliy  divine ;  look  there,  and  tell  me  1 
O  ^^  what  mean  those  mystic  characters  ? 
Remc^e  this  load  of  terror  from  my  sonl, 
AmA  bo^an^  011^  «s  kings  oan  give,  await 

thee. 
Thou  shall  h^  jjrreat  beyond  thy  soul's  ambitioB^ 
And  rich  ahov# ^y  wildest  dream  of  wealth : 
Clad  in  the  scarkvrobe  our  nobles  wear, 
And  grac'd  with  pcioeely  ensigns  thon  sbalt 

stand 
Near  onr  own  Chrone,  a^  Hard  within  cor  em- 
pire. 
DmniUL  O  mighty  king,  tk^  ^ifta  with  theo 
remain 
And  let  thy  high  rewards  on  othei«  f&U, 
The  princely  ensign,  nor  the  searle^robe. 
Nor  yet  to  be  the  third  within  thy  realia. 
Can  touch  the  soul  of  Daniel.    Uononr,  Same, 
AU  that  the  world  calls  great,  thy  erown  itseli; 
Coold  never  satisfy  the  vast  amUlien 
Of  an  immortal  spirit ;  I  aspire 
Beyond  thy  pow'r  of  giving ;  my  high  hopet 
Reach  also  to  a  crown— but  'tis  a  crown 
Unfading  and  elemaL 
Itl  eawr.  Wond'rons  man ! 
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I  toadina  molt  nolioBi. 

DanUl  Tet,Okiiig! 

Though  all  mumvM  by  gnuidear  or  hf  gill» 
I  will  unkM  th«  hif  h  deoTM  of  Hwveii, 
And  fltnifht  deeiadno  the  BiTBtery. 

&i.  Sp«i^  O  •roplMt! 

JDomeL  PreMro  te  hnt  whtJL  kings  haY«  mI. 
fksB  iMMjrd ; . 
Prepare  to  hear  what  ooortiera  aaUom  tell, 
Ftepan  te  hoar  the  Tmtb.    The  migh^  God, 
Who  mloB  the  aeeptrea  and  the  hearts  or  kiogSy 
€hive  thj  lenownM  ftre&tber*  here  to  reigo, 
With  such  extent  of  empire,  weight  of  pow'r, 
And  greatness  of-dominiiMi,  the  wide  euth 
TrenSded  beaeaih  the  terror  «f  his  name, 
And  kingdoms  stood  or  fell  as  he  deeieed. 
Oh !  dangerous  pinnacle  of  pow'r  snpreme ! 
Who  can  stand  safe  upon  its  treachVons  top. 
Behold  the  gazing  prostnte  world  below. 
Whom  d6p&  and  distanbe  intty  pigmies  shrihk, 
And  not  grow  giddy  !  Babylon's  great  king 
Forgot  he  was  a  man,  a  helpless  man, 
Sabject  to  pain,  and  sin,  and  death,  like  others  ! 
But  who  nhail  fight  against  Omnipotence  ? 
Or  who  hatb  harden'd  his  obdurate  heart 
Against  the  Majeaty  of  ^ea^n,  and  prosperM  7 
The  God  he  hath  insoRed  was  aveng'd ;  ' 
From  en^>be,  from  the  joys  of  social  life. 
He  drove  him  forth ;  eztmguish'd  resson's  lamp ; 
QnenchM  thai  brieht  spark  of  deity  within ; 
Com^'d  hmi  wifii  the  forest  brutes  to  roam 
For  scanty  pastors ;  end  the  modntain  dews 
Fell,  ooU  snd  wet,  on  his  defenceleOB  head. 
Till  fae  oo«feas'd, — ^Lst  men,  let  monarehs  hear ! 
"nil  he  oonfeas'd,  PaioK  was  not  MAna  voa  man. 

i^icrtris.  O  awlbl  i|iBtaDee  of  drrine  disple*- 

BeL  Proceed !  my  soul  is  wrapt  in  Ss^d  at- 


Hsmst.  O  kinrt  thy  grandsire  nbt  m  yain 
hadsi-i'dr^ 
iC  &■■  his  enop  then  hadst  leanit  tfao  tratik 
rhe  stonr  of  his  fall  thou  oft  has  heard. 
Bat  has  It  taoght  thee  wisdom  7  Thoalflce  him. 
Hast  beoft  oiala  with  pow'r,  snd  mad  with  pride, 
like  bin,  thoB  hast  dsfy'd  thefiWheGod. 
Nay,  to  boU  thooghts  hast  aiided  &eds 


Thoo  hast  ofitwrooght  thepattem  he  bsquoath'd 


qoite  outgone  sAmple ;  hast  proftn'd 
With  impious  hapd,  the  veasels  of  the  temple : 
Those  vessels  Mnctii^'d  to  holiest  use. 
Thou  bast  poUoted  with  unhallow'd  lips, 
Aad  ma^  the  instruments  of  ibul  debluich, 
Thou  ihast  ador*d  the  gods  of  wood  and  stone, 
,Vile,  senssless  dnties,  the  work  6f  hands: 
But  HE,  THK  Kino  op  kings,  and  lord  of  lords. 
In  whom  exists  thy  liib,  thy  soul,  thy  breath, 
On  whom  thy  bc»ing  bangs,  thou  bast  deny*d. 
Ui  amr.  (ande  to  ike  other:)  With  what  an 

holy  boldness  be  reproves  him ! 
3d  cour.  Such  is  the  fearless  confidence  of 
▼irtoe! 
And  such  the  righteous  courage  those  mahitain 
Who  plead  the  canse  of  truth.    The  smallest 


He  utters  had  been  death  to  half  the 
.  •  Heboehadneonr. 


Bd,  Now  let  the  mystie  writing  be  ei:pfau«*d^ 

Thrioe  venerable  sage ! 

Daniel  O  mighty  kmg ! 

Hear  then  its  ewfhl  iaport :  Aioo'n  hmo  «■« 

6er^ 
Tky  iay$  of  royaUo^  and  eoon  ynU  end  tkewu 
Our  God  hao  iseigi'd  thee  in  the  eoen  balmtDO 
Of  km  omn  Aoly  Jew,  and^o^  thee  nrnniing: 
And  last  thy  kingdom  sAott  he  wreeUdfrom  tkto. 
Amdkmow,  the  Made  and  PenionehmUfmoeooU 

Bd.  (ataslff  «|fc)  Piophet,  when  sImU  thbbo? 

DnnieL  In  God's  own  time ; 

Here  my  commission  ends ;  I  may  not  utier 
More  than  thou'st  heard;  but  oh!  remoaiher 

king! 
Thy  days  are  number'd :  bear,  repent  and  live  ' 

BeL  Say,  prophet,  what  can  penitence  anJl « 
•If  Heaven'a  decrees  immutsUy  are  fiz'd. 
Can  pray'rs  avert  our  fate  7 

Ihiwiel.  They  change  our  hearts^ 

And  thus  dispose  Omnipotence  to  mercy. 
'Tis  man  tbai-alters ;  God  is  still  the  same. 
Conditional  are  all  Keav'n's covenants: 
And  when  th'  uplifted  thunder  is  withheM, 
'Tis  pray'r  tiiat  deprecates  th'  impending  bolt 
Good  liezekiab's*  days  were  numberM  too; 
Bat  penitflncaaad  faith  were  mighty  plMs : 
At  Merey's  throne  they  never  plead  in  vain. 

[He  is  going. 

Bd.  Stay,  prephet,  and  receive  thy  promis'd 

gift^ 
The  scarlet  robe  and  princely  chain  are  thine 
And  let  my  herald  publish  tluroogh  the  land 
That  Daniel  stands,  in  diputy  and  pow*r» 
The  thtrd  in  Babylon.   These  just  rewards 
Thou  well  may'st  claim,  though  sad  thy  pro^ 


Qneen,  Be  not  deoeiv'd  my  son !  nor  let  thy 
soul 
Spatch  an  unoartate  moaent's  treaoh*rouo  ioot» 
On  the  dioad  brink  of  that  traoMndow  golf 
Whieh  yawns  beneath  thee. 

Danm,  O  ifthappy  kin|^ 

Know  what  must  happen  once  ouiy  happen  aaoiL 
Remember  that  'tis  terriblo  to  meet 
Great  evils  unpropar'd  f  aad^  O  Belohanai ! 
In  the  wild  moment  of  ^lisamy  and  death, 
Remeaaber  thou,  wast  wam'd !  and,  O  rswsmhe^ 
Warnings  dospie'd  see  condemnationa  then. 

[Exeunt  Daniel  and  Qvasfi. 

Bd.    'Tis  weO-^ny  soul  shakes  off  its  load 
of  care: 
'TIS  only  the  ohscmfo  is  tan ible. 
Itnagination  frames  events  unknown^ 
In  wiM  ikntastio  shapes  of  hideous  ruin. 
And  what  it  fears  creates  j — I  know  the  wont; 
And  awful  is  that  worst  as  fear  could  feign : 
But  distant  are  the  ills  I  have  to  dl'ead ! 
What  is  remote  may  be  uncertain  too ! — 
Ha!  princes!  hope  breaks  in  !->This  may  not 
be. 

ls(  eour.  Perhaps  this  Daniel  is  in  loagiio 
with  Persia ;    . 
And  brib'd  by  Cyrus  to  repc^  these  horron^ 
To  weaken  and  impede  the  mighty  plans 
Of  thy  imperial  mind. 

Bet  Tie  very  like. 

2d  cottf.  Return  we  to  the  banquet 

Bel.       ^  Dare  we  venture  T 

•  SGhron.dnp.aBiiL   Isaiah,  shop  laucviit 
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3df.  eour.  Let  not  thii  dreaminir  mof  diiturb 
'the  king. 
Against  the  pow*r  of  Cyrus  and  the  Mede 
Is  Babylon  secure.    Her  brazen  gates 
Hock  all  attempts  to  force  them.    Proud  Ea- 

phrates, 
A  wat*ry  bulwark,  guards  our  ample  city 
From  all  assailants.    And  within  the  wsJls 
Of  this  stupendous  capital  are  lodg'd    v 
8ach  vast  provisions,  such  ezbaustless  stores, 
Am  a  twice  ten  years  siege  could  never  waste. 

BeL  {etnhrttce$  him.)  My  better  genius !  Safe 
in  such  resources, 
I  mock  the  prophet. — ^Tum  me  to  the  banquet ! 
[Am  they  are  going  to  reoume  their  placeo  at  the 

banquet,  a  dreadful  uproar  to  heard,  tumuUu- 

ouB  cries,  and  warlike  eounde.    AU  ttand  ter^ 

rxfied.  Enter  wLdiere  with  their  ewords  drawn 

and  wounded.^ 

Soldier.  Oh,  helpless  Babylon  !  Oh,  wretched 
king! 
Chaldea  is  no  more,  the  Medtf  has  conquer'd ! 
The  victor  Cyrus,  like  a  mighty  torrent 
Comes  rushing  on,  and  marks  his  way  with  ruin! 
Destruction  is  at  hand ;  escape  or  perish. 

Bel.  Impossible  !  Villain  and  slave  thou  ly*st  \ 
Euphrates  and  the  brazen  gates  secure  us. 
While  those  remain,  fielshazzar  laughs  at  dan- 
per. 

Soldier.  Euphrates  is  diverted  frohti  its  course; 
The  brazen  ^ates  are  burst,  the  ctty  *s  taken ; 
Thyself  a  pns'ner,  and  thy  empire  lost 

Bel.  Oh,  prophet !  I  remember  thee  indeed !   ' 

\He  run$  out    They  follow  in  the  utmoit  confu- 
sion.] 

Snter  several  Jews,  Medes,  and  Bahylonians.* 

1st  Jew,  He  oomeji,  he  comes!  the  long  pre- 
dieted  prince, 
Cyrus,  the  destin'd  instrument  of  Heaven, 
To  free  our  captive  nation,  and  restore 
Jehovah's  temple.  Carnajge  marks  his  way. 
And  Conquest  sits  upon  his  plume  crownM  hehn. 

3<i  Jew.  What  noise  is  that? 

Iff  Jew.  Hark !  *lis  Belshazzar^s  voice ! 

Bel.  {toithoul.)  O  soldier,  spare  my  life,  and 
aid  my  flight ! 
Such  treasures  shall  reward  the  gentle  deed 
As  Persia  never  saw.    I  *I1  be  thy  slave ; 
I  '11  yield  my  crown  to  Cyrus ;  I'll  adore 
His  gods  and  thinfr— I  '11  kneel  and  kiss  thy  feet, 
And  worship  thee.^ — It  is  not  much  I  ask — 
"II  live  in  bondage,  beggary  and  puBf 
^ijS  Aoo  but  let  me  livo. 

Soldier.  Die,  tyrant,  die ! 

Bd.  O  Daniel !  Daniel !  Daniel ! 

Enter  SMier. 

Soldier.  Belshazzar  's  dead  ! 

rhe  wretched  king  breath'd  out  his  furious  soul 
In  that  tremendous  groan. 

l«e  Jew.  Belshazzar's  dead  ! 

Then,  Judah,  art  thou  free  !  The  tyrant's  fellen ! 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  is  free ! 


PART  IIL 
BiUer  Damul  «md  Jews. 


Dan.  Bel  boweth  down,*  and  haughty  Nobo 

stoops! 
The  idols  fell ;  the  god  and  worshipper 
Together  fall !  together  they  bow  down ! 
Each  other,  or  themselves  they  cannot  save. 
O,  Babylon,  where  is  thy  refuge  now  7 
Thy  wisdom  and  thy  knowledge,  meant  to  mlvu, 
Pervert  thee ;  and  thy  blessing  is  thy  bane ! 
Where  are  thy  brutish  deities,  Chaldea? 
Where  are  thy  gods  of  gold  7— Oh,  Lord  of  lift ! 
Thou  very  God  !  so  fell  thy  foes  before  thee  1 
ist  Jew,  So  fell  beneath  the  terrors  of  Thy 

name 
The  idol  Chemosh,  Moab's  empty  trust  ; 
So  Ammonitish  Moloch  sunk  before  Thee ; 
So  feU  PhiKstine  Dagon :  so  shall  fall. 
To  time's  remotest  period,  all  thy  fees, 
Triumphant  hotd  of  Hosts ! 

Daniel  How  chang'd  our  fete  * 

Not  for  myself,  O  Judah !  but  for  thee 
I  shed  these  tears  of  joy.    For  I  no  more 
Must  view  the  cedars  which  adorn  the  brow 
Of  Syrian  Lebanon ;  no  more  shall  see 
Thy  pleasant  stream,  O  Jordan  !  not  the  flocks 
Which  whiten  all  the  mountains  of  Judea ; 
No  more  these  eyes  delighted  shall  review 
Or  CarmePs  heighu,  or  Sharon's  flow'ry  vales. 
I  must  remain  in  Babylon !  So  Heav'n, 
To  whose  awards  I  bow  me,  has  decreed. 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee,  Salem  !  I  am  old ; 
And  few  and  toilsome  are  my  days  to  come. 
But  we  shall  meet  in  those  celestial  climes,     ' 
Compar'd  with  which  created  glories  sink ; 
Where  sinners  shall  hkve  pow'r  to  harm  no 

more. 
And  martyr'd  Virtue  rests  her  weary  head. 
Though  ere  my  day  of  promis'd  grace  shall 

come, 
I  shall  b^  tried  by  perils  strange  and  new ; 
Nor  shall  I  taste  of  death,  so  have  I  learn'd. 
Till  I  have  seen  the  captive  tribes  restored. 
1ft  Jew*  And  tfhali  we  view,  omoe  mon,  thy 

hallow'd  towers, 
Imtferkbl  Salem  ? 

Dan.  Yes,  my  youthful  friends ! 

You  shaU  bi^old  the  second  temple  riM,t 
With  grateful  «>«stacy ;  but  we,  your  sires. 
Now  bent  with  ht^y  tige ;  we,  whose  charm'd 

eyes 
Beheld  the  matchless  glories  of  the  first, 
Should  weep,  remeo&b'riik^  that  we  onoe  had 


That  model  of  perfection ! 

^  JeWf  Never  more 

Shall  such  a  wond'rous  structure  grace  the 

earth ! 
Dan.  Well  have  you  borne  affliction,  men  of 

Judah! 
Well  have  sustain'd  your  portion  of  distress  - 
And,  unrepining,  drank  the  bitter  dregs 
Of  adverse  fortune !  Happier  days  await  yoo. 
O  guard  against  the  perils  of  success ! 
Prosperity  dissolves  the  yielding  soul. 
And  the  bright  sun  of  shining  fortune  melts 
The  firmest  virtue  down^    Beware  my  friends. 
Be  jprreatly  cautious  of  prosperity ! 
Defend  your  sliding  hearts;  and,  trembling, 

think 
How  those,  who  bufietted  Affliction's  waves 
•  Isaiah,  clisp.  zlvi.  f  Bsra,  dutp.  L 
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Witii  ▼if'rotn  Tirttie,  nink  in  Plearore's  calm. 
He,*  w£>  of  special  ^race  had  been  alIow*d 
To  rear  the  hallowM  fane  to  laraePs  God, 
Bj  wealth  eorrnpted,  and  by  0aae  debauch*d, 
Poraook  the  God  to  whom  he  rait'd  the  fane ; 
Aad,  mmk  in  fensnal  doth,  oonsamM  hia  daja 
In  Tile  idolatrona  rites,— Nor  think,  my  sons, 
That  Tirtue  in  setjoester'd  toliiude 
Is  alwaya  found.    Within  the  inmost  soul 
Hie  hidden  tempter  lurk* ;  Aor  less  betrays 
In  the  still  seeming  safety  of  retreat, 
Than  where  the  world  her  snares  entangfing 

spreads. 
More  tisible  to  sense.  Goard  every  thoaght : 
Who  thinks  himself  secure  is  half  widone ; 
For  Sin,  unwatch'd,  may  reach  the  sanctpary  : 
*Tb  not  the  pkce  preserres  ns.    Righteoas  Lot 


StemM  the  strong  current  of  Corruption's  tidi^ 
£*en  in  polluted  Sodom  ;  safe  he  livM, 
While  circumspective  Virtue's  watchlU  eye 
Was  anxiously  awake :  but  m  the  shade. 
Far  ftom  the  obvious  ]ieriis  which  alarm 
With  palpable  temptation,  secret  sin 
EnsnarM  his  soul ;  he  trusted  in  himself; 
Security  betray*d  him,  and  he  fell 

fid,  Jew,  Thy  prudent  counsels  ia  our  heaxli 
shall  live. 
As  if  a  pen  of  adamant  had  grav*d  them. 

Itt  Jew.    The  dawn  approaches ;  let  us  parti 
my  fViend, 
Secure  of  peace,  since  tyranny  is  fitUen. 

Dan.  So  perish  all  thme  enemies,  O  Lord ; 
So  mighty  God,  shall  perish  all  who  seek 
Corrupted  pleasures  in  the  turbid  waves 
Of  life's  polluted  stream,  and  madly  quit 
The  living  fountain  of  perennial  grace ! 


DANIEL: 

A  SACRED  DBAMA. 

Hie  righteous  is  delivered  out  ef  trouble,  and  the  wioked4xmMth  in 


1  ivvsies  9j  0PioineM» 


Oft  pent  des  plus  grands  rois  snrprendre  la  justice. 
Incapable  de  tromper, 
lis  out  peine  a  s'echapper 
Des  pieges  de  Partifice. 
Un  oour  iloble  ne  pent  soupoonner  en  autrui 
'    La  bassesse  et  la  malice 
Qu'il  na  sentpoint  en  lui 

JMksr.    TragtiU  da  JtSsctae. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Dasius,  king  of  Media  and  Babyloo. 
g~"|"j"*'*  I  courtiers,  enemies  to  Daniel. 


Akaspb,  a  yonqg  Median  krd,  friend  and 

convert  to  Daniel. 
DjonxL, 


SMM^J%e  eity  of  BobyloiL 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  prophet  Ihuuel. 
PART  L 

PhaE!! ACTS,  SOnAICIIS. 


Phar*  Yifl ! — I  have  noted  with  a  jealous  eye. 
The  pow'r  of  this  new  fav'rite !  Daniel  reigns. 
And  not  Darius !  Daniel  guides  the  springs 
Which  move  this  mij^bty  empire.  High  he  sits, 
Sopreme  in  favour  with  both  prince  and  people. 
Where  is  the  spirit  of  our  Median  lords, 
Tamely  to  crouch  and  bend  the  supple  knee 
To  this  new  god !  By  Mithras,  'tis  too  much ! 
Shall  ^eat  Arbaces'  race  to  Daniel  bow  I 
A  forsigner,  a  captive,  and  a  Jew  ? 
Somethmg  must  be  devis'd,  and  that  right  soon. 
To  shake  his  credit 

Sor.  Rather  hope  to  shake 

The  mountain  pine,  whose  twisting  fibres  clasp 
The  earth,  deep  rooted !  Rather  hope  to  shake 


ThelScythian  IVmrus  from  his  central  base ! 
No-^Daniel  sits  too  absolute  in  pow'r. 
Too  firm  in  fovoor,  for  the  keenest  shaft 
Of  nicely-aimintf  jealousy  to  reach  him. 

Phar.  Rather  he  sits  too  high  to  sit  seeurriy, 
Tes !  he  has  reach'd  that  pinnacle  of  pow'r 
Which  closely  touches  on  depression's  verge. 
Hast  thou  then  liv'd  in  courts?  hast  thou  grown 

Beneath  the  mask  a  subtle  statesman  wears^ 
To  hide  his  secret  soul,  and  dost  not  know 
That  of  all  fickle  Fortune's  transient  gifts, 
Favour  is  most  de<teitful  ?  'Tis  a  beam. 


Which  darts  uncertain  brightness  fiir  a 
The  faint  precarious,  fickiy  shine  of  pow'r ; 
Giv'n  without  merit,  by  caprice  withdrawn. 
No  trifle  is  so  small  as  what  obtains. 
Save  that  which  loses  favour ,  'tis  a  brsath. 
Which  hangs  upon  a  smile !  A  look,  a  wonl» 


MB 
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A  ftown*  the  air^lmilt  tower  of  fbrtune  shakes, 

And  down  the  uneubstantial  fabric  ftlls ! 

BariOB,  jaat  and  dement  as  be  is. 

If  I  mistake  not,  may  be  wrought  upon 

By  prudent  wiles,  by  FlattVy*s  pleasant  cap, 

AdministerM  with  caution. 

Sor.  But  the  means? 

For  DaniePs  ^  (a  fi)e  most  grant  him  that) 
Js  so  replete  with  goodness,  so  adornM 
With  every  virtue  so  exactly  sqoar'd 
By  wisdom's  lunest  rules,  *twill  be  most  hard 
To  charge  him  with  the  shadow  of  ofiepyee. 
Pure  is  his  fame  as  Scy thia's  momitain  si^iws, 
When  not  a  breath  {mllutes  them  !  O  Phamaces, 
Pve  BcannM  the  actions  of  his  dfuly  lift 
With  ail  th*  industrious  malice  of  a  foe ; 
And  nothing  meets  mine  eye  but  deeds  of  hon- 
our! 
In  offioopure;  tot  equiCafale  acts 
RenownM :  injostic  and  impartial  truth, 
The  Grecian  Themis  is  not  more  severe. 

Fhar.  By  yon  bright  sun,  thou  blazon*st  forth 
his  praise 
As  if  with  rapture  thou  did*st  read  the  page 
Where  these  fair  deeds  are  written ! 

Sor.  Thou  mifltak'st 

I  only  meant  to  show  what  cause  we  have 
To  hate  and  §Bmr  bins.    I  but  meejit  to  paint 
His  popriat  virtuee  and  eclipsing  merit 
Then  for  devotion  and  religious  zeal, 
Who  so  renown*d  as  Daniel  ?  Of  bis  law 
Observant  in  th'  extreme.    Thrice  ev'ry  day 
With  prostrate  reverence,  he  adores  his  God :  . 
With  superstitious  awe  his  face  he  turns 
Tow'rds  his  belov'd  Jerusalem,  as  if 
Some  local,  partial  Grod,  misht  there  be  found 
To  hear  his  supplication.    No  affair  ~ 
l^f  state,  no  business  so  importunate^ 
Ko  pleasure  so  alluring,  no  employ 
Df  such  high  import,^  to  seduce  his  zeal 
From  this  observance  doe ! 

Phar.  There,  there  he  foils  f      , 

Enough  my  friend  !  His  piety  destroys  him. 
There,  at  the  very  footstool  of  his  God^ 
Where  he  implores  protection,  there  I'll  crush 
him. 

Sor.  What  means  Phamaces  7 

Phar*  Ask  not  what  I  mean. 

Hie  new  idea  floating  in  my  brain 
Has  yet  receiv'd  no  &ai,    'Tis  yet  too  soon 
To  give  it  body,  circumstance,  or  breath. 
The  Beads  of  mighty  deeds  are  lab*ring  here. 
And  strugprliBg  for  a  iwrth !  *Tis  near  the  hour 
The  king  m  went  to  summon  us  to  council : 
Ere  thaCtfais  \ag  conception  of  my  mind 
PU  ahape  to  form  and  being.    Thou,  mean- 

whftK 
CoQTene  our  ohosen  friends :  for  I  riiall  need 
The  aid  of  aH  your  oomietls,  and  the  weight 
of  grave  authority.^ 

Sor.  Who  ahaU  be  trusted  7 

Phar*  With  our  immediate  motire  none, 
except 
A  chosen  band  of  friends,  who  most  rapine 

At  DMUfll's  esattatkm But  the  scheme 

I  meditate  must  be  disdos'd  to  all 
Who  boar  high  office;  all  our  Median  rulers, 
Princes  and  captains,  prosidento  and  lords ; 
All  mui*  assemble.    *Tis  a  common  cause : 
AU  bal  the  Tomg  Araspes :  he  inclines 


To  Daniel  and  his  God.    Ha  sits  atteot. 
With  ravish'd  ears,  to  listen  to  his  lore. 
With  rev'rence  names  Jerusalem,  and  Beads 
Tlie  Volume  of  the  law.    No  more  he  bows 
To  hail  the  golden  Ruler  of  the  Day« 
But  looks  for  some  great  Prophet,  greater  for. 
So  they  pretend,  9ian  Mithras!  From,  him 

therefore. 
Conceal  whate'er  of  injury  is  devis'd 
'Gainst  DanleL    Be  it  to  thy  care  to-day 
To  keep  him  from  the  oouneiL 

ISor.  'Tis  well  thought 

Tis  now  about  the  hour  of  Daniel's  prayat . 
Araspes  too  is  with  him  i  and  to  day 
They  will  not  sit  in  council.    Haste  we  than 
Designs  of  high  importanoe,  once  coDceiv'd 
Should  be  aocomplish'd !  Genius  which  db- 

eerns. 
And  courage  which  achieves,  despise  the  aid 
Of  ling'ring  Circumspection  !  The  keen  ^spirit 
Seizes  the  prompt  occasion,  makes  the  thought 
Start  into  instant  action,  and  at  once 
Plaof  and  performs,  resolves  and  executes ! 


PART  II. 

Scene— DanieVs  hou$e, 

DANIKL,  ARASPES. 

iimsjMs.  PaooBxo,  proceed,  thrice  venerable 
sage, 
Enlighten  ray  dark  mind  with  this  new  ray. 
This  dawning  of  salvation  !  Tell  me  more 
Of  this  expected  King  !  tbis  Comforter  I 
This  Promise  of  the  nations !  this  great  Hope 
Of  anxious  Israel !  This  unborn  Prophet! 
This  wonderful,  this  mighty  Counsellor ! 
This  everlasting  Wd  !  this  Prince  of  Peace  I 
ThU  balm  of  Gilead,  which  shall  heal    the 

wounds 
Of  universal  nature  !  this  Messiah  ! 
Redeemer,  Saviour,  Sufferer,  Victim,  God ! 

Dan,  Enottfih  to  animate  our  faith,  vre  know, 
But  not  enough  to  soothe  the  curious  pri<fo 
Of  vain  philosophy  I  Enough  to  cheer 
Oar  path  we  see,  the  rest  is  hid  in  clouds; 
And  heaven's  own  shadows  rest  upon  the  view  i 

Ara$,  Go  on  blest  sage !  I  could  for  ever  hear, 
Untir'd,  thy  admonition !  tell  me  how 
I  shall  obtain  the  favour  of  that  God 
I  but  benn  to  know,  but  foin  would  serve. 

Dan,  By  deep  humility,  by  faith  unfoign'd. 
By  holy  deeds,  best  proof  of  living  faith ! 
O  Faith,*  thou  wonder-working  principle. 
Eternal  substance  of  our  present  hope. 
Thou  evidence  of  things  mvisible  1 
What  cannot  man  suirtain,  sustain'd  by  thee ' 
The  time  Would  foil,  and  the  bright  star  of  day 
Would  quench  his  beams  in  ocean,  and  resign 
His  empire  to  the  silver  que0n  of  night ; 
And  she  again  descend  the  steep  of  heaven. 
If  I  should  tell  whiit  wonders  Faith  achiev'd 
By  Gideon,  Barak,  and  the  holy  seer, 
Elkanah's  son ;  the  pious  Gileadite, 
lU.foted  Jephthah  !  He  of  Zorah  toot 
In  strength  unequall'd ;  and  the  shepherd-kin^ 
Who  vanquish'd  Gath's  fell  giant!  Need  1 1^ 
Of  holy  prophets,  who  by  conqu'ring  Faith^ 
*■  Hebrews,  ebap.  zii  t  Sanuon. 
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-Wros^dMdki  iamdiUe  to  Qoital  MMt ; 
VanqoWd  nnatnyiding  UogdooM,  qoeU'd  the 

Of  ftnout  ■aotUaace.  extiBg«iak*d  fira^ 
Victoriow  Wtdtk  I  otficm  bjr  thee  eDdur'd 
£ziie,  (iiv<^«  wptATitjr,  «iid  de«thl 
&KA0  oaoowphiiniy,  bow  (nor  be  it  deeiB*4 
The  meanest  exerciie  of  well-trjM  Failh) 
TheoRMl  oHMkiaf,  wd  tJbe  bittorlaont, 
Foil  obloquv,  and  nndeseirM  raproeoh : 


» tiMt  death  to  iHMMn  prids ! 
r  shall  this  &ith  be  aought  7 

B7  MTMSt  |NBiifer» 

'Solicit  tot  t|i»  vifldoiw  ftom  aboie : 
Wisdom,  phoee  ihujls  are  parity  and  peace ! 


Wisdom!  that  bcif^ inteUi««ibe,  wiweli  sat 
Si^pveme,  when  wiith  his  solden  compasses* 
Tb'  £tenial  plaon'd  the  £hric  of  the  woiid» 
Prodae'd  his  Air  idea  into  %ht. 
And  said,  that  all  was  fo^!  Wisdom,  Mast 

beamf 
The  brightMss  of  the  eierlastinit  Ug^  I 
The  spcSiess  mioror  of  the  power  cf  God ! . 
The  faflax  imaM  of  |h'  all  perfect  Iliad ! 
A  stream  tranMueentt^winf  from  the  sowce 
Of  clary  infiaile  !  a  doodless  light  I 
Bewment  cannot  tooch  nor  sin  poUnta 
Her  nnstain'd  purity  I  Not  Opbir*s  gold. 
Nor  Ethiopia's  gems  can  match  hex  price  I 
The  raby  of  the  mine  is  pale  before  her  I 
And,  like  the  oU  EUsha's  bounty  Uese'd, 
She  is  a  treasure  wUch  doth  grow  by  ose^ 
And  multiply  by  spending !  She  contains, 
Within  herself  the  sum  of  exeellenoe. 
If  riches  are  desir'd,  wisdom  is  weaUh ! 
If  prudence,  where  shall  keen  Invention  find 
Artificer  more  cunning  7  JS  renown. 
In  her  right  hand  it  comes !  ,If  piety. 
Are  not  her  labours  ▼irtues  ?  If  the  lore 
Which  sage  Experience  teaches,  lo !  phe  scans 
Antiquity's  dark  truths ;  the  past  she  knows, 
Anticipates  the  future ;  not  by  arts 
Forbidden,  of  Chaldean  sorcerer. 
But  from  the  piercing  ken  of  deep  Foreknow- 
ledge. 
From  ber  sure  science  of  the  human  heart 
She  weighs  effects  with  causes,  ende  with 

means: 
Resolving  all  into  the  sovereign  wiU. 
For  earthly  blessings  moderate  be  thy  pray*r 
And  qualified ;  ibr  G^ht,  for  strength,  for  gvaoe. 
Unbounded  thy  petition.  . 

Arat.  Now,  O  prophet ! 

Explain  the  secret  doubts  which  rack  my  mind, 
And  my  weak  sense  confiMind   Give  ma  some 

line 
To  soond  the  depths  of  Providenoe !  O  say. 
Why  the  ungodly  prosper  7  why  their  root 
Shoots  deep,  and  their  thick  bnmobas  ^flourish 

Air,     . 
Like  the  graen  bay  tree  7  why  the  righteous 


Like  tender  plants  to  shiv'rii^  winds/e«pos'd. 
Is  stripM  and  toen,  in  naked  virtue  bare. 
And  nipped  by  cruel  Sorrow's  biting  blast  ? 
Explain,  O  IJaniel,  these  mysterious  ways 
'To  my  fidnt  apprehenaionj^  For  as  yet 
I  've  much  to  kam. 


•Bje 

viu.  ^er.  91. 


Fair  Troth's  immortal  sun 
:  vii.  Use  W 


IsaoawtiaMshidiAekHids;  not  that  iMrlaght 
la  in  itself  delactire;  but  obeanr'd 
By  my  weak  prejudioe.  imperftct  Failh, 
And  all  the  tboaaaad  aauses  which  obotraet 
The  gwiwlh  ofgoodnea. 

Dttn.  FqUoir  oaa,  Aiaspae. 

Within  then  abalt  parasa  the  saarad  pafo, 
The  book  of  life  eternal !  tiM  wiU  show  thea 
The  end  of  the  nngwtty ;  thou  wilt  own 
How  short  tbflirkmgest  period;  wilt  peroaiva 
How  blaok  a  night  sneoeads  their  hrighlaat  day! 
Thy^pvrgad  esfc  wiU  see  God  is  not  Jack, 
As  men  count  skckness,  to  fulfil  his  wiord. 
Weigh  well  this  book;  and  may  ths  Spirit  of 

giaee, 
Who  atamp'd  the  aaal  af  truth  on  tha  UeasM 

Ilescend  into  thy  soul,  noiove  thy  donbai^ 
Clear  the  parplex'd,  and  solve  the  intricate, 
TiU  fidth  be  Jaat  in  eight,  and  ho|»e  »  joy ! 


PART  HL 

Darius  on  Am  fArone— Phaxnacis,    SoaAMos 
prinee$t  pre8ideTU8^  and  courtiert. 
Pham.  Hail !  king  Darius,  live  Ibr  ever  I 
Variiu*  Welcome ! 

Welcome  my  princes,  presidents,  and  friends ! 
Now  tell  me,  has  your  wisdom  aught  devis*d 
To  aid  the  commonwealth  7  In  our  new  empire, 
Subdu'd  Chaldea,  is  there  aught  remains 
Your  prudence  can  auggest  to  serve  the  state. 
To  benefit  the  subject,  to  jedress 
And  raise  the  injur 'd,  to  assist  the  oppressed* 
And  humble  the.  oppressor  1  If  you  know, 
Spe>k  freely,  princes !  Why  am  I  a  king. 
Except  to  poise  the  awful  scale  of  justice 
With  even  hand ;  to  minister  to  want ; 
To  bless  the  nations  with  a  lib'ral  rule, 
Vicegerant  of  th'  eternal  Oromaades  7 

pSar,  So  absolute  thy  wisdom,  n^ighty  king. 
All  counsel  were  superfluous. 

Darius.  Hold,  Pharnaces ! 

No  adulation  j  'tis  the  death  of  virtue  ; 
Who  flatters  is  of  all  mankind  the  lowest. 
Save  he  who  courts  flattery.  Kings  are  men. 
As  feeble  and  as  frail  as  those  they  rule. 
And  bom  like  them,  to  die.    The  Lydian  mo^ 

naroh. 
Unhappy  Crowns,  lately  sat-alol^ 
Almost  above  mortalit;)^ ;  now  see  him  I 
Sunk  to  the  vile  conditic^i  of  a  slave. 
He  swells  the  train  of  Cyrus !  I,  like  him. 
To  miseiy  am  obnoxious.  See  this  throne ; 
This  royal  throne  the  groat  Nebassar  fiU'd; 
Yet  hence  his  pride  expelPd  him  I  Yonder  waU, 
The. dread  terrific  wxHing  to  the  eyes 
Of  proud  Belshaxzar  showM ;  sad  monnmants 
Of  Beav'n's  tremendous  veagfance !  and  ahall  I, 
Unwarn*d  by  auch  examples,  cherish  •pride  7 
Yet  to  their  dire  calamities  I  owe 
The  brightest  gem  that  glirtana  ka  my  cnnni» 
Sage  Daniel  If  my  speech  have  aught  of  worth, 
Or  if  my  life  with  aught  of  good  be  grac'd. 
To  him  alone  I. owe  it 
iSbninifs  {tuide  U  Phmmmeetk)   Now  nbar- 
naces, 
Willheruno'er  and  dwell  upcn  his  pfaiaa^ 
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At  if  wie  ne'er  had  heard  k;  nay,  will  awell 
■The  naoMoae  catalogue  with  many  a  Yirtae 
Hii  own  fond  fancy  coins.' 

Phar.  O,  great  Dariui! 

Let  thine  unworthy  aerranfa  words  find  grace, 
And  meet  acceptance  in  his  royal  ear, 
Who  sobjugates  the  east !  Let  not  the  king 
With  anger  hear  my  prayV. 

Hartus.  Phamaoes,  speak ; 

I  know  thou  lov'st  me ;  I  but  meant  to  chide 
Thy  flatVry,  not  reprove  thee  for  thv  zeal. 
Speak  boldly,  friends,  as  man  should  speak  to 

man. 
Pensh  the  barb'rous  maxims  of  the  east. 
Which  basely  would  enslave  the  freie-bom  mind, 
And  plunder  man  of  the  best  gift  of  Heav*n, 
His  liberty  of  soul. 

Phar.  Darius  !  hear  me. 

Thy  princes,  and  the  captains  of  thy  bands. 
Thy  presidents,  the  nobies  who  bear  rule 
0*er  province  and  I,  thine  humble  creature. 
Less  than  the  least  in  merit,  but  in  k>ve. 
In  zeal,  and  duty,  equal  with  the  first,  • 
We  have  deyiiB'd  a  measure  to  confirm 
Thy  infant  empire,  to  establish  firmly 
Thy  pow*r  and  new  dominion,  and  secure 
Thy  ffrowing  greatness    past  the    pow*r    of 
change. 

DatiuB,  I  am  prepared  to  hear  thee.    Speak 
Phamaces. 

Phar,  The  wretched  Sabyldnians  long  have 
groan'd 
Beneath  the  rule  of  princes,  weak  or  rash. 
The  rod  of  pow'^  was  sway'd  alike  amies, 
By  feeble  Merodach  and  force  Bekhazzar. 
Oine  let  the  slacken'd  reins  too  loosely  float 
Upon  the  people's  neck,  and  lost  his  pow'r    * 
By  nerveless  relaxation.    He,  who  foUow'd, 
Iield  with  a  tyrant's  hand  the  cruel  curb, 
And  check'd  the  groaning  nation  till  it  bled  ; 
On  different  rocks  they  met  one  common  ruin. 
Their  edicts  were  irr^ohite,  their  laws 
Were  feebly  plann'd,  their  counsels  ill  advis'd ; 
Now  so  relax'd,  and  now  so  overstrain'd. 
That  the  tir'd  people,  wearied  with  the  weight 
They  long  have  borne,  will  soon  disdain  con- 

troul. 
Tread  on  all  rule,  and  spurn  the  hand  that 
guides  'em. 

Dariub,  But  say  what  remedy  T 

Phar.  That  too,  O  king ! 

Thy  servants  have  provided.  Hitherto 
They  bare  the  yoke  submissive.    But  to  fix 
Thy  pow'r  and  their  obedience,  to  reduce 
All  hearts  to  thy  dominion,  yet  avoid 
Those  deeda  of  cruelty  thy  nature  starts  at. 
Thou  should'st  begin  by  some  imperial  act 
Of  absolute  dominion,  yet  unstain'd 
By  aught  of  barbarous.    For  know,  O  king ! 
Wholesome  severity,  if  wisely  fram'd 
With  eober  discipline,  procures  more  reverence 
Than  all  the  lenient  counsels  and  weak  mea- 


Now  proceed 


Of  frail  irresolution. 

Darius. 
To  thy  request 

Phar.  Not  I,  but  all  request  it 

Be  thy  imperial  edibt  issued  straight. 
And  let  a  firm  decree  be  this  day  pass'd, 
Irrevwsable  as  our  Median  laws. 


Ordain,  that  fbr  the  space  of  thirty  daya 
No  subject  in  thy  realm  shall  aught  reqaeat 
Of  God  or  man,  except  of  thee,  O  king  ! 
Darius.  Wherefore  this  strange  deoieo  7 
Phar.  'Twill  fix  the  crown 

With  lasting  safety  on  thy  royal  brew. 
And,  by  a  bloodless  means,  preserve  th*  ob^ 

dience 
Of  this  new  empire.    Think  how  much  'twill 


Thy  high  renown!  'Twill  make  thy  name  r^* 

ver'd, 
And  popular  beyond  example.    What ! 
To  be  as  Heav'n,  dispensing  good  and  ill 
For  thirty  days  !  With  thine  own  ears  to  hear 
Thy  people's  wants,  with  thine  own  lib'Tal  banda 
To  bless  thy  suppliant  subjects !  O,  Darius ! 
Thoul't  seem  as  bounteous  as  a  giving  God  f 
And  reign  in  ev'ry  heart  in  Babylon 
As  well  as  Media  I  What  a  glorious  state. 
To  be  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  good ! 
The  first  efficient  cause  of  happiness ! 
To  scatter  mercies  with  a  identeous  hand. 
And  to  be  blest  thyself  in  blessine  others ! 

DarivM.  Is  this  the  gen*ral  wish  ? 

[Princis  and  eouriiers  fated. 

Chi^ president.  Of  one,  of  alL 

Behold  thy  princes,  presidents  and  lords, 
Thy  counsellors,  and  captains !  See,  O  king! 

[Pretenls  the  edict. 
Behold  tJie  instrument  our  zeal  has  drawn ; 
The  edict  is  prepar'd.    We  only  wait 
The  confirmation  of  thy  gracious  w^rd. 
And  thy  imperial  signet 

Darius.  Say,  Phamaoes, 

What  penalty  awaits  the  man  who  daraa 
Transgress  our  mandate  7 

Phar.  Instant  death,  O  king ! 

This  statute  says;  *  Should  any  subject  daie 
Petition,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days. 
Of  God  or  man,  except  of  thee,  O  king ! 
He  shall  be  thrown  into  yon  dreadful  den 
Of  hungry  lions!' 

Darius.  Hold !  Methinks  a  deed 

Of  such  importance  should  be  wisely  weigh'd. 

Phar.  We  have  resolv'd  it,  mighty  king- 
with  care. 
With  closest  scrutiny.    On  us  devolve 
Whatever  blame  occurs ! 

Darius.  I'm  satisfy'd. 

Then  to  your  wisdom  I  commit  me,  princes. 
Behold  the  royal  signet :  see  'tis  done. 

Phar.  (asufe)  There  Daniel  fell!  That  signet 
seal'd  his  doom. 

Darius  (after  a  pause,)  Let  me  reflect— Sure 
I  have  been  too  rash  ! 
Why  such  intemp'rate  haste?  But  you  are 


And  would  not  counsel  this  severe  decree 
But  for  the  wisest  purpose.    Yet,  methinks, 
I  might  have  weigh'd,  and  in  my  mmd  resolT'd 
This  statute,  ere,  the  royal  signet  stamp'd. 
It  had  been  past  repeal.    Sage  Daniel,  too ! 
My  counsellor,  my  guide,  my  well-try'd  friend. 
He  should  have  been  consulted ;  he,  whose  wis* 

dom 
I  still  have  found  oracular ! 

Phar.  Mighty  kin^! 

'Tie  as  it  should  be.    The  decree  is  past 
Irrevocable,  as  the  steadfast  law 
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Of  Mede  and  Penian,  wliieh  am  never  change. 
Those  who  obeerte  it  live,  aa  ia  moat  meet, 
Hi^h  in  thy  grace ; — who  Tiolate  it,  die. 


PART  IV. 


AroMpei.  Ob,  holy  Daniel  I  prophet,  fiithert 
friend, 
I  come  the  wretched  meawnffer  of  ill ! 
Thy  foes  oomplot  thy  death.    For  what  can 


This  new-made  law,  ettortad  ftom  the  king 
Almost  by  force  7  What  can  it  mean,  O  Duiiel, 
But  to  involTe  thee  in  the  toils  they  spread 
To  snare  thy  preciona  life  7 

J>ameL  How !  was  the  king 

Consenting  to  this  edict  7 

Araspe$.  They  snrpris*d 

His  easy  nature ;  took  him  when  his  heart 
Was  8often*d  by  their  bkndishments.    They 


The  mask  of  public  virtue  to  debeive  him. 
Beneath  the  specbus  name  of  general  good. 
They  wrought  him  to  their  purposes :  no  time 
AOow'd  him  to  deliberate.    One  abort  hour. 
Another  moment,  and  his  soul  had  gain*d 
Her  natural  tone  of  virtue. 

Daniel  That  great  Power 

Who  suffers  evil  only  to  produce 
Some  unseen  ^ood,  permits  that  this  should  be : 
And  He  permitting,  I,  well  pleas*d  resign. 
Retire,  my  friend :  this  is  my  second  hour 
ay*r.    Anon  we'U  meet  again. 


Here  in  the  open  face  of  that  bright  sun 
Thy  &thers  worshipp*d,  will  I  offer  up. 
As  IS  my  rule,  petitico^  to  my  God,    ' 
For  thee,  fbr  me,  for  Solyma,  for  all ! 

jfnutpct.  Ob,  stay !  what  mean'st  thou !  sure 
thou  hast  not  heard 
The  edict  ofthe  king  7  I  thought  but  now. 
Thou  knew'st  its  purport    It  expressly  says, 
That  no  petition  henceforth  shall  be  made. 
For  thirty  days  save  only  to  the  king ; 
Nor  pray*r  nor  intercession  shall  be  neard 
Of  any  God  or  man,  but  of  Darius. 

Dtm.  And  think'stthoa  then  my  reverence 
Tor  the  king. 
Good  as  he  is,  shall  tempt  me  to  renounce 
My  sworn  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings  7 
Hast  thou  commanded  legions  7  strove  in  battle, 
DefyM  the  face  of  danger,  mock'd  at  death 
In  all  its  frightful  forma,  and  trembrest  now  7 
Come  learn  of  me ;  Til  teach  thee  to  be  bold. 
Though  sword  I  never  drew !  Fsar  not,  Araspes, 
The  feeble  vengeance  of  a  mortal  man. 
Whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils :  fbr  wherein 
Is  he  to  be  accounted  of  7  but  fbar 
The  awaken*d  vengeance  ofthe  living  Lord 
He  who  can  plunge  the  everlasting  soul 
In  infinite  perdition  i 

Anu.  Then,  O  Daniel : 

If  thou  persist  to  disobey  the  edict, 
Retire  and  hide  thee  from  the  prying  eyes 
Of  busy  malice! 

Dan.  He  who  is  asham*d 

Vol.  I. 


To  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  God, 
Of  him  the  living  Lord  shall  be  i 
When  he  ahdl  judge  the  tribes! 

Ara9.  Yet,  O  remember. 

Oft  have  I  heard  thee  say,  the  secret  heart 
Is  fkir  devotion's  temple;  there  the  saint, 
E*en  ob  that  living  altar,  lights  the  flame 
Of  purest  sacrifice,  which  burns  unseen. 
Not  unacoepted.-^!  remember  too, 
When  Syrian  Naaman*  by  Eliaha's  hand. 
Was  deansM  from  fool  pollution,  and  his  mind 
Enlighten*d  by  the  miracle,  confess'd 
The  Almighty  God  of  Jacob:  that  he  deem*d  H 
No  flagrant  violation  of  his  faith 
To  bend  at  Rimroon*s  shrine ;  nor  did  the  seer 
Forbid  the  rite  external. 

Dan,  Know,  Araspes, 

Heav*n  designs  to  suit  our  trials  to  our  strength , 
A  recent  convert,  feeble  in  his  faith : 
Naaman,  perhaps,  had-  sunk  beneath  the  weight 
Of  so  severe  a  duty.    Gracious  Heav'n 
Forbears  to  bruise  the  reed,  or  quench  the  flax 
When  fbeble  and  expiring.    But  shall  I, 
Shall  Daniel,  shall  the  servant  ofthe  Lord, 
A  vet*ran  in  his  cause-Jong  trainM  to  know 
And  do  his  will — long  ezercis*d  in  wo. 
Bred  in  captivity  and  born  to  suflbr ; 
ShaU  I,  firom  known,  from  certain  duty  shrink 
To  shun  a  threatcnM  danf^er  7  O,  Araspes ! 
Shall  I,  advancM  in  age,  m  zeal  decline  7 
Grow  careless  as  I  reach  my  journey's  end 
And  slacken  in  my  pace,  tlie  goal  in  view  7 
Perish  discretion,  when  it  interferes 
With  doty !  Perish  the  false  policy 
Of  human  wit,  which  would  commute  our  safely 
With  God*s  eternal  honour !  Shall  His  law 
Be  set  at  nought,  that  I  may  live  at  ease  7 
How  would  the  Heathen  triumph,  ahould  I  fall 
Through    coward   fear!    How    would    God*s 

enemies 
Insultingly  blaapheme ! 

Anu.  Yet  think  a  moment. 

Dan.  No!-r- 

Where  evil  may  be  done,  'tis  rirht  to  ponder  ; 
Where  only  tuffer'd  know  the  shortest  pause 
Is  much  too  long.    Had  great  Darius  paus'd, 
This  ill  had  been  prevented.    But  fer  me,  ^ 
Araspes,  to  deliberate  is  to  sin. 

Aras.  Think  of  thy  pow'r,  thy  favour  with 
Darius : 
Think  of  thy  fife's  importance  to  the  tribes. 
Scarce  yet  retum'd  in  safety.    Live !  O,  live  t 
To  serve  the  cause  of  God ! 

Dan.  God  will  himself 

Sustain  his  righteous  cause.    He  knows  to  raise 
Fit  instrumenta  to  serve  him.    JCnow,  Araspes^ 
He  does  not  need  our  crimes  to  help  his  causOt 
Nor  does  his  equitable  law  permit 
A  ainful  act,  fh>m  the  prepost'rons  plea 
That  good  may  follow  it  For  me,  my  friend. 
The  spacious  earth  holds  not  a  bait  to  tempt 
What  would  It  profit  me,  if  I  ahould  gain 
Imperial  E^cbatan,  th*  extended  land 
Of  fruitful  Media,  nay,  the  world's  wide  empire^ 
If  mine  eternal  soul  must  be  the  price  7 
Farewell,  my  friend!  time  presses.    I  have 

stol*n 
Some  moments  from  my  duty  to  confirm 

^  Kings,  diap  v. 
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And  stroDgtben  th^ yoooff  fsith!  Let  U9  iiilfil 
What  H«a?'a  6in'cniM»  ana  lea¥e  to  Hea¥'n  th* 


event! 


PART  V. 

Seen*— ne  Palace. 

rSA&NAOES,  MMUMUS. 

Phar.  'Tk  don»--«uooeae  haa  ch>wn*d  our 
scheaie,  Soranua; 
And  Daniel  falli  into  the  deep-laid  toils 
Our  ftradeaace  spread. 

Sor.  That  he  ehoold  fall  so  soon, 

Astonishee  6*«n  me !  what !  not  a  day ! 
What !  not  a  einfle  moment  to  defer 
His  rash  devotions  ?  Kadly  thos  to  rash 
On  oertam  peril  ^oite  transcenite  belief! 
When  happen*d  JA,  Phamaces  ? 

Phar.  On. the  instant: 

Scarce  is  the  dMd  acoomplishM.  As  he  made 
His  ostentations  prayV,  e'en  in  the  face 
Of  the  bright  God  of  day«  all  Babylon 
Beheld  the  insult  offer*d  to  Darius. 
For,  as  in  bold  defiance  of  the  law. 
His  windows  were  not  closed.  Our  chosen  bands. 
Whom  we  had  plac'd  to  note  him,  straight 

rushM  in. 
And  eeizM  him  in  the  warmth  of  his  blind  zeal, 
Ere  half  his  pray'r  was  finish*d.  Young  Araspee, 
With  all  the  wild  (extravagance  of  grie^ 
Prays,  weeps,  and    threatens.    Daniel  silent 

stands, 
With  patient  resignation,  and  prepares 
To  follow  them. — Bnt  see,  the  ihig  approaches ! 
S9r»  How 's  this  7  deep  sorrow  sits  upon  his 
brow. 
And  stern  resentment  fires  his  angry  eye ! 

Enter  dakids. 


Dar,  O,  deep-laid  stratagem !  O,  artful  wile ! 
To  take  me  unprepar*d,  to  wound  my  heart, 
£*ea  wheflDS  it  feels  most  tenderly,  in  friendship ! 
To  stab  my  fame !  to  hold  me  up  a  mark 
To  fatore  ages,  ibr  the  perjurM  prince 
Who  slew  the  friend  he  lov'd !  O  Daniel,  Daniel, 
Who  now  shall  trust  Darius  7  Not  a  slave 
In  my  wide  empire,  from  the  Indian  main 
To  the  cold  Caapian,  hut  is  more  at  ease 
Than  I«  his  monarch  I  Ves !  I  've  done  a  deed 
Will  blot  my  honour  with  eternal  stain  I 
Pharnacee !  O,  thou  hoary  sycophant ! 
Thou  wily  politician  I  thou  hast  snar'd 
Thy  nneuig^ecting  master ! 

Pkar.  Great  Darius, 

Let  not  resentment  hUnd  thy  royal  eyes. 
In  what  am  I  'to  blame  7  who  could  suspect 
This  elwtioate  xesistance  to  the  Jaw  7 
Who  eould  foresee  that  Daniel  would  perfi>rce 
Oppose  the  king's  decree  7 

Var.  Thou,  thou  foresaw*st  it  I 

Thtra  kflow*st  his  righteous  soul  would  ne'w 

endure 
So  Jong  an  interval  of  pray 'r.   But  I, 
Deluded  king !  *twas  I  should  have  foreseen 
His  steadAurt  piety.    I  ahould  have  thought 
Your  earnest  warmCh  had  some  more  secret 
source. 


Something  that  touehM  you  m^iw  thnn  jtm 

love. 
Your  well.feign*d  zeal  fyt  me.— I  ahoald  hiw 

known 
When  selfish  politicians,  hackney'd  long 
In  fraud  and  artifice,  affect  a  glow 
Of  patriot  fbrvour,  or  land  loyalty. 
Which  scorns  all  show  of  mterest,  that's  tbs 

moment 
To  watch  their  crooked  projects.— Well  tfaoa 

know'st 
How  dear  J  held  him ;  how  I  prix'd  his  tmth 
Did  I  not  choose  him  from  a  subject  world, 
Unbless'd  by  fortone,  and  bw  hirth  ungrac'd, 
A  captive  and  a  Jew  7  Did  I  not  love  him  t 
Was  he  not  rich  in  independent  worth  7 
And  great  in  native  goodness  7  That  undid  him  t 
There,  there  he  fell!  If  he  had  been  lees  gnet. 
He  had  been  safe.    Tbeu  could'st  not  bear  his 

brightness ; 
The  lustre  of  his  virtues  quite  obscured. 
And  dimm'd  thy  fiunter  merit  Rash  old  manl 
Go,  and  devise  some  means  to  set  me  free 
From  this  dxead  kiad  of  guilt !  Go  set  at  work 
Thy  plotting  genius  to  redeem  the  life 
Of  venerable  Daniel ! 

Phar.  'Tis  too  late. 

He  has  offended  'gainst  the  new  decree ; 
Has  dar'd  to  make  petition  to  his  God, 
Although  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  not 
Full  well  he  knew.  And  by  th«  esUblished  Uw 
Of  Media,  by  that  irrevocable. 
Which  he  has  dar'd  to  violate,  he  dies  I 

Dar.  Impiety !  presumption !  monstrous  Inw! 
Irrevocable  7  Is  there  aught  on  earth 
Deserves  that  nanj«.7  Tb'  eternal  laws  alone 
Of  Oromasdes  ajre  unchangeable  ! 
All  human  projects  are  so  fsiintly  framed. 
So  feebly  plann'd,  so  liable  to  change. 
So  miz'd  with  error  in  their  very  form, 
That  mutable  and  mortal  are  the  same. 
But  where  is  Daniel !  Wherefore  comes  he  not 
To  load  me  with  reproaches  7  to  upbraid  me 
With  all  the  wrongs  my  barbarous  haste  has 

done  him! 
Where  is  he  7 

Phar.  He  prepares  to  meet  his  &te. 

This  hour  he  dies^  for  the  act  so  decrees. 
Dar.  Suspend  the  bloody  sentence.    Briqg 
him  hither. 
Or  rather  let  me  seek  him  and  implore 
His  dying  pardon,  and  his  parting  pray'n 


PART  VI. 

Scene — DanxeVs  houe. 

nukjiBBL,  AEimea. 

Ato.  Stiix  let,  me  follow  thee ;  still  let  ma 
hear 
The  voice  of  Wisdom,  ere  the  silver  cord 
By  death's  cold  hand  be  loosen'd. 

Daii.  Now  I'm  ready  ! 

No  grief,  no  woman's  weakness,  good  Araapes  : 
Thou  should'st  rejoice  my  pilgrimage  is  o'ar* 
And  the  blest  heaven  of  repose  in  view. 

Ara.  And  most  I  loose  thee,  Daniel?  mns- 
thou  die  / 
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Unf  nvifth 


nam  ikad  wh^  m  dMth,  a^  ftmad^  that  I 
•hmldftarii? 
7o  die !  whj  'tis  to  triampli ;  *tM  to  J9ui« 
The  gn^  mmBmUj  of  the  good  and  joft ; 
ImoMrtel  wmtkdtt^  faeraei,  prnyhete,  nmdn  i 
Oh  !  'tieto  join  tlw  b«Kl  ef  My  mea, 
Made  perfect  by  their  mftriiiga !  Tie  to  meet 
My  great  peaRoutore!  'TiitobehoU 
""Ti'DliMtrii 
Laid 

I'dhridlaniliaroQiifene.  Tie  tone 
BlflM'd  Ifaak  aad  hiaehiUrflo,  enae  a  world ! 
*Tia  to  behold,  oh,  rapture  to  oonceiTe ! 
Tboaa  we  ham  knawit,  and  loa'd,  and  loat  be- 
low! 
field  AMiiah,  aod  Abe  band  of  brathafa,. 
Who  aoagbtp  In  Uoom  of  ymtb,  the  aoorehing 

ikuami 
Nor  shall  wo  aee  hwoiie  idhi  atone, 
Championa  wba  ftqffat  the  fight  of  ikith  on 

earth; 
Bat  liaavenir  esn^nerorB,  angelic  hoato, 
Michael  and  hia  bright  kgiono,  who  lobdaM 
The  feaa  of  truth !  To  jom  their  Meet  enpioy 
Of  love  and  praise !  to  the  high  mekidiaa 
Of  choiie  odaotial  to  sltone  my  Toioe, 
Aoeofdant  to  the  golden  harps  of  sainto ! 
To  join  in  blest  hosannahs  to  their  king ! 
Whose  ftee  to  see,  whose  glor^  to  behdd. 
Alone  wese  heaven,  thongh  saint  or  seraph  none 
8boold  meet  oar  sight,  and  only  God  ware  there! 
This  is  to  die !  Who  would  not  die  fbr  this  f 
Who  woaid  not  die,  that  he  might  live  for  emr  7 

SAAIUS,  DANIEL,  AHASPIS. 

Dar,  Where  is  he  ?  where  is  Daniel  7— Let 
me  see  him! 
Let  me  embrace  that  venerable  £oimt 
Which  I  have  doomM  toglqt  the  greedy  maw 
Of  forious  lions ! 

Dan.  King  Darios,  hail ! 

Dmn  O,  injur'd  Daniel,  can  I  see  thee  thns  ! 
Thus  unoomplaining !  can  I  bear  to  hear 
That  when  the  ruffian  ministers  of  death 
StoppM  thy  nnfinisb'd  pray*r,  thy  pions  lips 
Had  just  invokM  a  blessing  on  Darius, 
On  him  who  sougbt  thy  fife  ?  Thy  mvd'rers 

drop 
Tears  of  strange  pity.  Look  not  on  me  thns 
With  mild  benignity !  Oh  *  I  could  bear 
The  voice  of  keen  reproach,  or  the  strong  flash 
Of  fierce  resentment ;  bat  I  cannot  stand 
That  touching  ailenoe,  nor  that  patient  eye 
Of  meek  respect 

i>0O.  Thon  art  my  master  still. 

JDar.  I  am  thy  murderer  I  I  have  sign*d  thy 
death! 

Han.  I  know  thy  bent  of  soul  is  honourable ; 
TboQ  hast  been  gracious  stUl !  Were  it  not  sa^ 
I  would  have  met  Iha  appointment  of  high 

Heaven 
With  hunble  aoqniescence ;  Wi  to  know 
Thy  win  concurt'd  not  with  thy  servant's  6^ 
Adds  joy  to  resignation. 

Ihw.  Here  I  swear 

9r  him  who  site  enthron'd  in  yon  bright  son, 
lliy  bJoad  shall  be  atenM  1  On  these  Uiy  foes. 
Thou  sbalt  have  ample  vengeance. 

Dun.  Hold,  O  king! 

Vengeance  is  mine,  th*  eternal  liord  hath  said ; 


Myself  will  rooompoise  with  evaa  hand,  " 
The  sinner  for  the  sin.  The  wrath  of  bmb 
Works  nnt  the  righteonsMss  of  God ! 

Dmr.  IhMlhop'd 

We  should  ham  trod  this  busy  stage  together 
A  fittle  kncet,  then  have  soak  to  rest 
In  honourable  age !  Who  now  shall  guide 
Myahaltai'dbarkiasalsty?  who  ^aU  how 
Direct  me  7  O,  unhappy  ^jato  of  hinge ! 
'Tie  wen  the  robe  of  majesty  is  gay. 
Or  who  would  put  it  on  1  A  crown !  what  is  it? 
It  is  to  bear  the  miseries  of  a  paopto ! 
To  hear  their  marmefs,  feel  their  disoontento. 
And  smh  benea«h  a  toad  ef  aptondid  care! 
To  have  your  best  saeeass  werib'd  to  FertMi, 
And  Fortune's  failures  all  ascrib'd  to  yo«  I 
It  is  to  sit  upon  a  joyless  height. 
To  every  blast  of  ehangiog  fetoeipos'd ! 
Too  high  ibr  hope !  too  gieat  fer  happtneas! 
For  friendship  too  mneh  AarM !  To  all  the  jogrs 
Of  social  l&eedom,  and  Ui*  endearing  cham 
Of  Ub'ral  intorchange  of  soul  unknown ! 
Fate  meant  me  an  exception  to  the  rest, 
And  though  a  monarch,  Uess'd  me  with  a  fiiand; 
And  I — hm  mnrder'd  him ! 

Dgm.  My  hour  approaehes 

Hate  not  my  mem'ry,  king :  protect  Araapes : 
BnoDuraga  Cyrus  in  the  holy  work 
Of  building  ruin*d  Soly ma.    Farewell ! 

Dar.  With  most  reUgious  strictness  I  *11  fulfil 
Thy  last  request   Araapes  shall  be  next 
My  throne  and  heart    Farewell ! 

[They  eudmue. 
Hear,  future  kings ! 
Ye  unborn  rulers  of  the  nation,  hear !  ^  . 
Learn  from  my  crime,  fitim  my  misfortune 

learn, 
Never  to  trust  to  weak  or  wicked  hands, 
That  delegated  pow'r  which  Oromasdes 
Invest^  in  monarchs  for  the  pnblic  good. 


PART  VII. 
Seene — The  emtt  ofthepalaee, — The  »un  ruiag 

DAainS,  AEABPIS.         ' 

Dar.  Oh,  good  Araspes !  what  a  night  of  hor- 
Tinrl 
To  me  the  dawning  day  brings  no  ralwn 
Of  cheerfulness  or  peace  !  No  balmy  sleep 
Has  sealM  these  eyes,  no  nourishment  has  past 
These  loathing  hps,  since  Daniel's  fete  was 

sign'd! 
Hisar  what  my  Druitless  penitence  resolves  ■ 
That  thirty  daya  my  rashness  had  decreed 
The  ediet'afoffoe  should  lait,  I  will  devote 
To  mourning  and  repentanee,  footing,  pray'r 
And  all  due  rites  of  grief.    For  thirty  days 
^o  pleasant  sonnd  otduloimsr  or  harpv 
Backhot  or  Ante,  or  psaltery,  shall  oharm 
My  ear,  new  dead  to  ev'ry  note  of  joy  .* 

Anu.  My  grief  can  know  no  period ! 

Dar,  Seetlaitdan: 

There  Daniel  mat  the  iurioas  lion's  tagei 
There  were  the  patient  martyr's  mangled  fimbs 
Torn  pieoeoneal !  Never  hide  thy  tears,  Araspec 
'TIS  virtuous  sorrow,  nnalloy'd,  fike  mina. 
By  guiU  and  fell  remorse !  Let  as  appseach : 
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Can  I  hgun  my  worn-oat  fkncj  cheat  ? 
Indulge  fresh  hope  7  solicit  new  deceit  7 
Of  all  the  vanities  weak  man  admires. 
Which  ^rreatness  gives,  yonth  hopes,  or  pride 

desires, 
Of  these,  my  soul,  whieh  bast  thou  not  enjoy'd  7 
With  each,  with  aH,  thy  sated  pow*rs  are  cloy'd. 
What  can  I  then  expect  from  length  of  days  7 
More  wealth,  more  wisdom,  pleasure,  heahb, 

or  praise  7 
More  pleasure !  hope  not  that,  deluded  king ! 
For  when  did  age  increase  of  pleasure  bring  7 
Is  health,  of  yearsMrokngM  the  eommon  bcnsi  ? 
And  dear-earn*d  Fame,  is  it  not  cheaply  lost  7 
More  wisdom  !  that  indeed  were  hapipiness ; 
That  were  a  wish  a  king  might  well  eonftss ;  . 
But  when  did  Wisdom  covet  length  of  days  1 
Or  seek  its  bliss  in  pleasures,  wealth,  or  praise? 
No : — Wisdom  views  with  an  indifferent  eye 
AH  linite  joys,  all  blessings  bom  to  die. 
The  soul  on  earth  is  an  immortal  guest, 
Compelled  to  starve  at  an  unreal  feast ; 
A  spark,,  which  upward  tends  by  nature's  force ; 
A  stream  diverted  from  its  parent  source ; 
A  drop,  disseverM  from  the  boundless  sea ; 
A  moment  parted  from  eternity : 
A  pilgrim  panting  ior  the  rest  to  come ; 
An  exile,  anxious  fbr  his  native  home. 

Why  should  I  ask  my  fbrfbit  lif^  to  save? 
Is  heaven  unjust,  which  dooms  me  to  the  grave  7 
Was  I  with  nope  of  endless  days  deeeiv*d  7 
Or  of  Iov*d  life  am  I  alone  bereav'd  7 
Let  all  the  great,  the  rich,  the  le«m*d,  the  wise, 
Let  all  the  shades  ef  Judah*s  monarchs  rke, 
And  say,  if  genius,  learAing,  empire,  wealtfi. 


Youth,  beauty,  virtue,  strength,  renown  or  heaUw 

Has  once  reversM  th*  immutable  decree 

On  Adam  pas8*d  of  man*s  mortality  7 

What  have  these  eyes  ne*er  seen  the  felon  worm 

The  damask  cheek  devour,  the  finish*d  form  7 

On  the  pale  rose  of  blasted  beantv  feed. 

And  riot  on  the  lip  so  lately  red? 

Where  are  our  fathers?  Where  th*  iUustriooBlina 

Of  holy*  prophets,  and  of  seen  divine  7 

Live  they  fbr  ever  7  Do  they  shun  the  gnwe  7 

Or  whan  did  Wisdom  its  pralessor  save  7 

When  did  the  brave  escape  7  Whan  did  ths 

breath 
Of  Eloquence  chasm  tke^uU  ear  of  Deathr 
When  did  the  canning  aignment  avail. 
The  poUsh'd  period,  or  the  vamishM  tale ; 
The  eye  of  lightning,,  or  the  soul  of  fire. 
Which  thronging  UMosands  crowded  to  admire  7 
E*en  while  we  praise  the  verse  the  poet  dies ; 
And  silent  as  his  lyre  great  David  Ues. 
Thou,  blest  Isaiah !  wlu>  at  God's  ooramand. 
Now  speak'st  repentance  to  a  guilty  land. 
Must  die  I  as  wise  and  good  thou  hadat  not 

been. 
As  Nebat's  son,  who  Uoght  the  land  to  sin ! 
And  shall  I  then  be  spar'd  7  O  moi 

pride! 
Shall  I  escape  when  Solomon  has  died  1 
If  all  the  worth  of  aU  the  saints  were  vaii 
Peace,  peace,  my  troubled  soul,  nor  dara  com. 

plain! 
Lord,  I  submit    Complete  thy  gracioos  will ! 
For  if  thee  slay  me,  I  will  trust  Thee  still. 
O  be  my  will  so  swallowM  up  in  thine, 
ThatlmajdoTHTwiilindoingi  ' 


THE  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS: 

A  PASTORAL  DRAMA  FOR  YOUNG  LADIB9s 

--«— To  rear  the  tender  thoufffat, 
To  teaeh  the  yoeng  idea  how  to  shoot. 
To  poor  the  flesh  instruction  o'er  the  nrind. 
To  breathe  th'  enUv'ninjr  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  gen'roos  purpose  of  the  female  hreaet^— Tfagmn. 


TO  MRa  6WATKIN . 

Veak  MAnAH,— As  Che  feUowing  poem  turns  chiefly  on  the  danger  of  delay  or  omr  in  the 
important  article  of  education,  I  know  not  to  whom  I  can,  with  more  propriety,  dedioele  U  than 
to  you,  as  the  subject  it  inculcates  has  been  one  of  the  principal  objects  cfyour  attention  in  your 
own  family. 

Let  not  the  name  of  dedicatron  alarm  yon:  I  am  not  going  to  oflend  yon  by  making  your  eulo- 
gium.  Panegyric  is  only  necessary  to  suspicious  characten :  Virtue  will  not  accept  it ;  Delieaor 
will  not  ofier  it. 

The  fHendsfaip  vnth  whieh  you  have  honoured  me  from  my  childhood,  will,  I  flatter  myself, 
mdnee  you  to  pardon  me  for  venturing  to  lay  before  you  this  public  testimony  of  my  esteem,  and 
to  assure  you  bow  much  I  am,  dear  madam. 

Your  obedient,  a»d  obliged  humble  servant, 

ThiAdivmu 


PREFACE. 

The  object  of  the  following  poeA,  which  wae  written  m  very  early  youth,  was  as  earnest  wish 
to  furnish  a  substitute  fbr  the  improper  custom,  which  then  prevailed*  of  allowing  plays,  and 
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those  BOt  idnmys  of  the  poreet  kind,  to  be  acted  hf  young  kdiee  in  boerding  lofaoob.  And  it  ha» 
sfibrded  a  mrwiie  aiUielbction  to  the  author  to  learn  that  thie  little  poem,  and  the  preeednif  nu 
i  ha.y  rwy  tkwpmmAy  been  adopted  to  mippl j  the  plaoe  of  those  more  dangwooe 
if  it  majT  be  etill  happtlj  inttrnmental  in  promoting  a  regard  to  Religion  ami  Vifi. 
tne  in  the  ttiada  of  foamg  pertons,  and  afford  them  an  innooent,  and  pwhapanot  utegetfaer  on* 
vnelU,  amwement,  in  the  eieteise  of  reeitation,  the  end  for  which  it  was  griginidtjr  eompoeedt 
andi  the  anlhor*^  olnMit  wish  in  ite  lopablioatian,  wUl  be  MHy 


PROLOGSmEL 


VOSSN  IT  A  YOVna  LAOT. 


in  these  grave  eoenae,  and  mienibeUiahM 


WhefB  neither  aly  itttrigne  nor  pusion  reigns ; 
How  dare  we  hope  an  audienoe  will  approye 
A  drama  void  of  wit  and  free  from  love  1 
Where  no  aofl  Juliet  sighs,  and  weeps,  and 


No  fieree  Rozana  takes  by  storm  your  hesitB ; 
No  eomic  ridicule,  no  tragic  swagger, 
Not  one  elopement,  not  one  bowl  or  dagger ! 
No  husband  wrong'd,  who  trastftdand  believM, 
No  ftther  cheated,  and  no  friend  deoeiv'd ; 
No  Hbertine  in  gkwing  strains  dsscrib'd, 
No  lying  chaml^maid  that  rake  had  brib*d : 
Nor  give  we,  to  reward  the  niver*s  lift, 
The  ample  portion  and  the  beauteous  wiib ; 
Beholdy  is  raise  the  manners  of  the  age, 
The  fi^nent  moral  of  the  scenie  page ! 
And  shaU  we  then  transphust  mese 


To  private  life  1  to  misMS  in  their  te<ms  7 
The  ponqions  tsnsi  the  masculine  attire^ 
The  stilts,  the  buskin,  the  dramatic  fire, 
Corrupt  the  asAaess  of  the  gentkr  kindr 
And  tamt  the  sweetness  of  2m  yonthfbl  mind. 
llBgof»m*d  passions*  jsakmsy  and  nqpe. 
Bet  itt  beesBis  our  seZ|  stiB  Isss  oor  sge ; 
Whether  we  learn  too  toeU  what  we  describe^ 


Or  fail  the  poet*s  meaning  to  imbibe, 
In  either  ease  your  Mams  we  jnstly  raise, 
In  either  lose,  or  oo^ht  to  lose,  your  praise. 
How  dullf  if  tamely  flows  th'  impassionM  strain  t 
If  well — how  bad  to  be  the  thing  we  fbign ; 
To  fix  the  mimic' scene  upcm  the  heart. 
And  keep  th<i  passion  when  we  quit  the  part ! 

Such  aje.  the  perils  the  dramatic  nfuse, 
In  youthful  bosoms,  threatens  to  infuse ! 
Our  timid  author  labours  to  impart 
A  less  pernicious  lessen  to  the  heart; 
What  though  no  charm  of  melody  divine. 
Smooth  her  round  period,  or  adorn  her  line ; 
Though  her  unpolishM  page  in  Tain  aspires 
To  emulate  the  graees  she  admires : 
Though  destitute  of  skill,  her  sole  pretence 
Bat  aims  at  simple  truth  and  eommon  sense; 
Yet  shall  her  hetiest  unassuming  page 
TeU  thst  its  author,  ih  a  modish  age, 
PreibrrM  plain  virtue  to  the  boast  of  art, 
Nor  fiz*d  one  dangerous  maxim  on  the  heart 
O  if,  to  erown'the  efforts,  she  eeukl  find 
They  rooted  but  one  error  from  one  mind  : 
If  in  the  bosom  ef  ingenuous  youth 
They  slMBp^d  one  osefU  thought,  one  lafllaf 

truth; 
*Twould  be  a  fklrer  tribute  to  her  name, 
Than  loud  applauses,  or  an  empty  fasMk 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


4' 


EuVBXUiL, 

CuMKA,        (  fbur  young  hufies  of  distinction, 
Pastorxlla,  [        in  search  of  Happiness. 

ItAimiNDA, 


UsAiOA,  an  ancient  shepherdess* 
Floucua,  a  young  shepherdess. 


Soene^A  Grove. 

■DPHDJA,  dJOJU,  rASTOnXLLl,  ULIIMIfDA. 

Cte.  Wuxxun,  ye  humbln  vales,  ye  flowery 

shades. 
Ye  crystal  fbuntaiuB,  and  ye  silent  glades ! 
F^xnn  tlie  gay  misery  of  the  thouffhtleas  great, 
Tlie  walks  of  felly,  the  disease  of  state ; 
From  scenes  where  daring  Guilt  triumphant 

reigns. 
Its  dark  suspicions  and  its  hoard  of  pains ; 
Where  Pleasure  never  comes  without  alloy, 
And  Art  Int  thinly  paints  faUacioos  ioy ; 
Where  Laughter  loadf  the  day,  Excesi  the 

night, 
And  dull  Satiety  soceeeds  Delight ; 
Where  midnight  Vices  their  fell  orgies  keep, 


And  guilty  revels  scam  the  phantom  Sleep; 
Where  Dissipation  wears  the  name  of  Bliss ; 
From  these  we  fly  in  search  of  Happiness. 
Euph.  Not  the  tir*d  pilgrim  all  his  dangers 


When  he  descries  the  long  sought  shrine  at  last, 
E^er  ftlt  a  joy  so  pure  as  this  fair  field, 
Thase  peaceful  shades,  and  smiling  vallies  yield! 
For,  sure,  these  oaks,  which  old  as  Time  appear, 
ProeUim  Urania*s  lonely  dwelling  near. 
Past  How  the  description  with  the  scene 
agrees! 
Here  lowly  thickets,  then  aspiring  trees ; 
The  faasel  eopss  elcloding  noon^y^s  beam. 
The  tufted  arbor,  the  pellucid  stream ; 
The  bkioming  sweet-briar,  and  the  hnwthortt 
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TIm  aprinffiiig  oowBUpfl,  and  the  daiayM  mead, 
The  wild  luxarianoe  of  the  full  blown  fields. 
Which  SpriDjp  prepares,  and  laa^hin^  Sammer 

yields. 
Eupk.  Here  limple  Nature  strikei  th'  enrap- 

tar*d  eye 
With  charms,  which  wealth  and  art  but  ill  anp- 

The  genuine  graces,  which  without  we  find, 
Display  the  beaaty  of  the  owner's  mind. 
Lttu.  These  embow*ring  shades  conceal  the 
cell. 
Where  sage  Urania  and  her  daughters  dwell : 
Florella  too,  if  right  we're  heard  the  tale. 
With  them  reside»--the  lily  of  the  vale. 
Cle.  But  soft!  what  gentie  female  form. ap- 
pears. 
Which  smiles  of  more  than   mortal  beauty 

wears '/ 
Is  it  the  guardian  Genius  of  the  grove  7 
Or  some  fair  angel  of  the  choirs  above? 

Enter  Florella,  who  speaks. 

Whom  do  I  see  7  ye  beauteous  virgins  say 
What  chance  conducta  your  steps  Uiis  lonely 

way  7 
Do  you  pursue  some  favourite  lambkin  stray*d  7 
Or  do  yon  alders  court  you  to  their  shade  7 
Declare,  fair  strangers  f  if  aright  I  deem. 
No  rustic  nymphs  of  vulgar  rank  jou  seem. 

Cle.  No  cooling  shades  allure  our  eager  sight, 
Nor  lambkins  lost,  our  searching  steps  invite. 

Flo.  Or  is  it,  hap*ly,  yonder  branching  vine. 
Whose  tendrils  round  our  low  ;roof  cottage 

twine; 
Whose  spreading  height,  with  purple  clusters 

crow;n'd. 
Attracts  the  gaze  of  ev*ry  nymph  around  7 
Have  these  lone  regions  aught  that  charms  be- 
side? 
Tours  are  my  shades,  my  flow'rs,  my  fleecy 

pride. 
Euph.  Florella !  our  united  thanks  receive. 
Sole  proof  of  gratitude  we  have  to  give : 
And  since  you  deign  to  ask,  O  courteous  fair ! 
The  motive  of  our  unremitting  care : 
Know  then,  kind  maid,  our  joint  researches  tend 
To  find  that  sovereign  good  of  life,  a  friend ; 
From  whom  the  wholesome  counsel  we  may 

gain, 
How  our  young  hearts  may  happiness  obtain. 
By  Fsncy^B  mimic  pencil  ofl  portray *d. 
Still  have  we  woo*d  the  visionary  maid : 
The  lovely  phantom  mocks  our  eager  eyes ; 
And  still  we  chase,  and  still  we  miss  the  prize  ! 
CU.  Long  have  we  searchM  throughout  this 

bounteous  isle. 
With  constant  ardour  and  with  ceaseless,  toil ; 
The  vsrious  ways  of  various  life  we*ve  try*d ; 
But  still  the  bliss  we  seek  has  been  deny*d. 
We've  sought  in  vain  through  ev'ry  diff'rent 

state; 
The  murm'rinif  poor,  the  discontented  great 
If  Peace  and  Joy  in  palaces  reside. 
Or  in  obscurer  haunts  delight  to  hide ; 
If  Happmess  with  worldly  pleasures  dwells 
Or  shrouds  her  graces  in  the  hermit's  cell :    . 
If  Wit,  if  Science,  teach  the  road  to  bliss, 
'  Or  torpid  Dolness  find  the  joys  they  miss ; 
To  leain  this  truth,  we  've  bid  a  long  adiea 


To  aU  the  shadows  blinded  men  ppmw. 
^-We  seek  Urania ;  whose  sagacious  mind 
May  lead  our  steps  this  latent  good  to  find : 
Her  worth  we  emulate ;  her  virtues  fire 
Our  ardent  hearts  to  he  what  we  admire : 
For  though  with  care  she  shuns  the  public  eye 
Yet  worth  like  Aert,  unknown  can  never  lie. 

Lau.  On  such  a  fair  and  fitultleas  mode 
form'd, 
By  Prudence  guided,  and  by  Virtue  warm^ 
Perhaps  Florella  can  direct  our  youth. 
And  point  our  footsteps  to  the  paths  of  Tmtii. 

Fhr.  Ill  would  it  suit  my  unexperienc'd  age, 
In  such  important  questions  to  engage. 
Young  as  I  am,  unskilfiil  to  discern. 
Nor  fit  to  teach,  who  yet  have  much  to  learn. 
But  would  you  with  maturer  years  advise. 
And  reap  the  counsel  of  the  truly  wise. 
The  dame  in  whom  such  worth  and  wiedoft 

meet. 
Dwells  in  the  covert  of  yon  green  retreat : 
All  that  the  world  calls  great  she  once  poasess*d. 
With  wealth,  with  rank,  her  prosp'rous  youth 

was  bloss'd. 
In  adverse  fortune,  now  serene  and  gay, 
*  Who  gave,'  she  said,  *  had  right  to  take  away. 
Two  lovely  .daughters  bless  her  growing  yean, 
And  by  their  virtues,  well  repsy  her  cares. 
With  them,  beneath  her  shelt'ring  wing  I  live. 
And  share  the  bouqties  she  has  still  to  give ; 
Fdr  Heav'n,  who  in  its  dispensations  join'd 
A  narrow  fortune  to  a  noble  mind. 
Has  bless'd  the  sage  Urania  with  a  heert 
Which  Wisdom's  noblest  treasures  can  impart 
In  Duty's  active  round  each  day  is  peat. 
As  if  she  thought  each  day  might  prove  her 

last: 
Her  labours  for  devotion  best  prepare. 
And  meek  Devotion  smooths  the  brow  of  care. 

Pool  Then  lead,  Florella,  to  that  humble  shed, 
Where  Peace  reeidee  from  court  and  cities  fled! 

SONG. 

I. 

O  Happiness,  celestial  ^r. 

Our  earliest  hope,  our  latest  care, 

O  hear  our  fond  request ! 
Vouchsafe,  reluctant  Nymph  to  tell 
On  what  sweet  spot  thou  lov'st  to  dwell. 

And  make  us  truly  blest 

II. 

Amidst  the  walks  of  public  life. 
The  toils  of  wealth,  ambition's  strife, 

We  long  have  sought  in  vain ; 
The  crowded  city's  noisy  din. 
And  all  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 

Afford  but  care  and  pain. 

III. 

Pleas'd  with  the  soft,  the  soothing  pow*r 
Of  calm  Reflection's  silent  hour, 

Sequester'd  dost  thou  dwell ! 
Where  Care  and  Tumult  ne'er  intradtti 
Dost  thou  reside  with  Solitude, 

Thy  humble  vot'ries  tell ! 

IV. 

O  Happiness,  celestial  fair. 
Our  earliest  hope,  our  latest  caie  I 
Let  OS  not  sue  in  vain! 
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€>  dei^  to  bear  oor  fbnd  request, 
OoiiM  take  poMCMioa  of  our  breast. 
And  there  for  ever  raigii. 

Scene^T^B  Gnme. 

UmAiaA,  BTLYIA,  KUIA. 

I. 

Bwnr  Sotitnde,  tbon  plaeid  queen 
Of  modest  air  and  brow  serene ! 
Tis  thon  insfHr'st  the  8b|^*s  themes ; 
The  poet's  visionary  dreams. 
It* 

Parent  of  Virtue,  nurse  of  Thou|rht ! 
By  thee  were  saints  and  patriarchs  taught ; 
Wisdom  from  thee  her  treasure  drew, 
And  in  thy  lap  fair  Scienee  grew  I 

Whatever  exalts,  refines,  and  charms. 
Invites  to  thought,  to  virtue  warms ; 
Whatever  is  perfect,  fair,  and  good. 
We  owe  to  thee,  sweet  Solitude  ! ' 
IV. 

In  these  blest  shades,  O  still  maintain 
Thy  peaeeful,  unmolested  reign  ! 
Let  no  disordered  though ts  intrude 
On  thy  repose,  sweet  SoHtude ! 

With  thee  the  charm  of  life  shall  last, 
Although  its  rosy  bloom  be  past  ; 
Shall  still  endure  when  Time  shall  spread 
His  silver  blossoms  o*er  my  head. 
VI. 

No  more  with  this  vain  world  perpIexM, 
Thou  shalt  prepare  me  for  the  next ; 
The  springs  of  HfS  shall  gently  cease, 
And  angels  point  the  way  to  pe&ce. 

Ura,  Ye  tender  objects  of  maternal  love 
Ye  dearest  joys  my  widow'd  heart  can  prove ; 
Come  taste  the  glories  of  the  new-born  day, 
Aud  grateful  homage  to  its  Author  pay  ! 
O !  ever  may  this  animating  sight 
Convey  instruction  while  it  sheds  delight ! 
Does  not  that  sun,  whose  cheerinfir  beams  impart 
Joy's  glad  emotions  to  the  pure  m  heart ; 
Does  not  that  vivid  pow'r  teach  ev'ry  mind 
To  be  as  warm,  benevolent,  and  kind ;    < 
To  burn  with  unremitted  ardour  still. 
Like  him  to  execute  their  Af  akor's  will  ? 
Then  let  us,  Pow'r  Supreme !  thy  will  adore. 
Invoke  thy  mercies,  and  proclaim  thy  pow'c. 
8halt  thou  these  benefite  in  vain  bestow  ? 
Shall  we  forget  the  &antain  whence  they  flow  7 
Teach  us  through  these  to  lift  our  hearts  to 

Thee, 
And  in  the  gift  the  bounteous  giver  see. 
To  view  Thee  as  thou  art,  ali  good  and  wise, 
Nor  let  thy  blesdngs  hide  Thee  from  our  eyes. 
From  all  obstructicms  clear  our  mental  sight ; 
Pour  on  our  souls  thy  beatific  light ! 
Teach  us  thy  wond'rons  goodness  to  revere. 
With  love  to  worship,  and  with  rev'rence  fear ! 
In  the  mild  works  of  thy  benignant  band. 
As  in  the  thunder  of  thy  dread  command. 
In  common  objecte  we  neglect  thy  pow'r, 
While  wonders  shine  in  every  plant  and  fiow'r. 
^Teil  me,  my  first,  my  last,  my  darling  care, 


If  you  this  mom  hftw  nub'd  your  liMirto  t 

pray 'r  7 
Say  did  you  rise  from  the  sweet  bed  of  rest. 
Your  God  unprais'd,  his  hoi^  name  unblest? 

Syl.  Our  hearte  with  graUtude  andrevereao 
fraught, 
By  those  pure  preeepto  yon  have  ever  taugiit ; 
Bj  your  example  more  then  precept  strong 
Of  pray  *r  and  praise  have  tan'd  their  matin  song. 

Elix.  With  ever  new  delight,  we  now  attend 
The  counsels  of  our  fond  maternal  friend. 

EfUer  Floaklla,  with  EurmEUA,  Cuoka,  Pas 

TORKLLA,  LaURINOA. 

FJo,  {ande  to  the  ladiet)  See  how  the  goodly 
dame,  with  pious  art. 
Makes  each  event  a  lesson  to  the  heart ! 
Observe  the  duteous  list'ners  how  they  stand : 
Improvement  and  delight  go  hand  in  hand. 

Ura,  But  where's  Florella  7 

Fhr.        Here's  the  happy  she. 
Whom  Heav'n  most  favour'd  when  it  gave  lier 
thee. 

Ura.  But  who  are  these,  in  whose  attractive 
mien, 
So  sweetly  blended,  ev'ry  grace  is  seen 
Speak,  my  Florella !  say  the  cause  why  here 
These  beauteous  damsels  on  our  plains  appear  f 

Flor.  Invited  hither  by  Urania's  fame. 
To  seek  her  friendship,  to  these  shades  they 

came. 
Straying  alone  at  morning's  earliest  dawn, 
I  met  them  wand'ring  on  the  distent  lawn. 
Their  courteous  manners  soon  engag'd  my  lov« : 
I've   brought  them  IfBie  your  sage  advice  to 
prove. 

Ura,  Tell  me,  ye  gentle  nymphs  !  the  raasba 
tell. 

Which  brings  such  guesto  to  grace  my  lowly 
cell  7 
My  pow'r  of  serving,  though  indeed  but  small. 
Such  as  it  is,  you  may  command  it  all. 

Cle.  Your  counsel,  your  advioe,  is  all  we  ask 
And  for  Urania  that 's  no  irksome  tesk. 
'Tis  Happiness  we  seek  :  O  deign  to  tell 
Where  the  coy  fugitive  deli^hte  to  dwell ! 

Ura,  Ah,  rather  say>  where  you  have  songhl 
this  guest. 
This  lovely  inmate  of  the  virtuous  breast  7 
Declare  the  various  methods  you've  essay'd 
To  court  and  win  the  bright  celestial  maid. 
But  first,  though  harsh  the  task,  each  beanteoaa 

fair 
Her  ruling  passion  must  with  troth  declare. 
From  evil  habito  own'd,  from  fiiults  confess'd. 
Alone  we  trace  the  secrete  of  the  breast 

Euph.  Bred  in  the  regal  splendours  of  a  eonrt^ 
Where  pleasures,  dress'd  in  every  shape,  resort, 
I  try'd  the  pow'r  q(  pomp  and  costly  glare. 
Nor  e'er  found  room  for  thought,  or  timo  for 

pray'r: 
In  diff'rent  follies  ev'ry  hour  I  spent ; 
I  shunn'd  Reflection,  yet  I  sought  Content 
My  houra  were  shar'd  betwixt  the  park  and  play« 
And  music  serv'd  to  waste  the  tedious  day ; 
Yet  softest  airs  no  more  with  joy  I  heard. 
If  any  sweeter  warbler  was  preforr'd; 
The  dance  succeeded,  and,  sucoseding,  tir'd^ 
If  some  more  graceful  dancer  were  admir'd. 
No  sounds  but  Aatt'rf  ever  sooth'd  my  ear: 
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Ungentle  truths  I  knew  not  how  to  bear. 
The  anzioov  day  induc*d  the  Bleepleas  night, 
And  mj  vez*d  ipirit  never  knew  delight : 
Coy  Pleasare  mock'd  me  with  delusive  charms, 
Still  the  thin  shadow  fled  my  clasping  arms : 
Ot  if  some  actual  joy  I  seem*d  to  taste. 
Another's  pleasure  laid  my  blessings  waste : 
One  truth  I  prov'd,  that  lurking  Envy  hides 
In  ev*ry  heart  where  Vanity  presides, 
A  fiurer  face  would  rob  my  soul  of  rest, 
And  fix  a  scorpion  in  my  wounded  breast 
Or,  if  my  elegance  of  form  prevailed 
And  haply  her  inferior  graces  fallM : 
Yet  still  some  cause  of  wretchedness  I  found. 
Some  barbed  shaft  my  shattered  pe8X»  to  wound. 
Perhaps  her  gay  attire  exceeded  mine — 
When  she  was  finer,  how  could  I  be  fine  7 

81^  Pardon  my  interruption,  beauteous  maid ! 
Can  truth  have  prompted  what  you  just  have 

said? 
What  I  can  the  poor  pre^ihinence  of  dress 
Ease  the  pain*d  heart,  or  give  it  happiness  7 
Or  can  you  think  your  robes,  though  rich  and 

fine. 
Possess  intrinsic  value  more  than  mine  7 

Ura.  So  close  our  nature  is  to  vice  allied. 
Our  very  comforts  are  the  source  of'pride ; 
And  dress,  so  much  corruption  reigns  within. 
Is  both  the  consequence  and  cause  of  sin. 

CU.  Of  Happiness  uofonnd  I  too  complain. 
Sought  in  a  diff*rent  path,  but  sought  in  vain  ! 
I  sighM  for  fame,  I  languishM  for  renown, 
I  would  be  flatter*d,  praised,  admtr*d  and  known, 
On  daring  wing  my  mountain  spirit  soar'd. 
And  Science  through  her  boundless  fields  ex- 

plor'd: 
I  soom*d  the  salique  laws  of  pedant  schools, 
Which  chain  our  genius  down  by  tasteless  rules, 
I  long'd  to  burst  these  female  bonds,  which 

held 
My  sex  in  awe,  by  vanity  impell'd : 
To  boast  each  various  faculty  of  mind, . 
Thy  ^praoes.  Pope!  with  Johnson*s  leaning 

jom*d : 
Like  Swift  with  strongly  pointed  ridicule. 
To  brand  the  villain,  and  abash  the  fool : 
To  judge  with  taste,  with  spirit  to  compose. 
Now  mount  in  epic,  now  descend  to  prose ; 
To  join,  like  Burke,  the  beauteous  and  sublime. 
Or  build,  with  Milton's  art,  *  the  lofty  rhyme :' 
Through  Fancy's  fields  I  rang'd ;  I  strove  to 

hit 
Melmoth's  chaste  style,  and  Prior's  easy  wit : 
Thy  classic  graces,  Mason,  to  display,  . 
And  court  the  Muse  of  Elegy  with  Gray  : 
I  rav'd  of  Shakspeare's  flame  and  Dryden's  rage. 
And  ev'ry  charm  of  Otway's  meltin?  page. 
I  talk'd  by  rote  the  jargon  of  the  schools. 
Of  critic  laws,  and  Aristotle's  rules ; 
Of  passion,  sentiment,  «nd  style,  and  grace. 
And  nnities  of  action,  time,  and  place. 
The  daily  duties  of  my  life  ^rgot. 
To  study  fiction,  incident,  an^  plot : 
Howe'er  the  conduct  of  my  life  might  err, 
Still  my  dramatic  plans  were  regular. 

Ura.  Who  aims  at  ev'ry  science,  soon  will 

find 
The  field  how  vast,  how  limited  the  mind ! 

CU.  Abstruaer  studies  soon  my  fancy  caught. 
The  poet  in  th'  astronomer  forgot : 


The  schoolmen's  systems  now  my  m'^i  am- 

ploy'd,  [Void: 

Their  crystal  Spheres,  their  Atoms  and  their 
Newton  and  Halley  all  my  soul  inspir'd. 
And  numbers  lees  than  csloulations  fir'd ; 
Descartes  and  Euclid,  shar'd  my  varying  breast. 
And  plans  and  problems  all  my  soul  poasess'd. 
Less  pleas'd  to  sing  inspiring  Phoebus'  ray 
Than  mark  the  flaming  comet's  deyions  way. 
The  pale  tnoon  dancixur  on  the  silver  stream. 
And  the  mild  lustre  other  trembling  beam, 
No  more  oould  charm  my  philoeophic  pride. 
Which  sought  her  influence  on  the  flowing  tide. 
No  more  ideal  beauties  fir'd  my  thought. 
Which  only  fiiets  and  demonstrations  sought 
Let  common  e^es,  I  said,  with  transport  view 
The  earth's  bright  verdure,  or  the  heav'n's  soft. 

blue. 
False  is  the  pleasure,  the  delight  is  vain. 
Colours  exist  but  in  the  vulgar  brain. 
I  now  with  Ix>cke  trod  metaphysic  soil. 
Now  chas'd  coy  Nature  through  the  tracts  of 

Boyle; 
To  win  the  wreath  of  Fame,  by  Science  twin'd» 
More  than  the  love  of  science  fir'd  my  mind. 
I  seized  on  Learning's  superficial  part. 
And  title  page  and  index  got  by  heart ; 
Some  learn'd  authority  I  still  would  bring 
To  grace  my  talk  and  prove — ^the  plainest  thing 
This  the  chief  transport  I  from  science  drew, 
That  all  might  know  how  much  Cleora  knew. 
Not  love,  but  wonder,  I  aspir'd  to  raise. 
And  miss'd  affection,  while  I  grasp'd  at  praise. 
Past,  To  me,  no  joys  could  pomp  or  fame 

impart, 
•FVr  softer  thoughts  possess'd  my  virgin  heart 
No  prudent  parent  form'd  my  ductile  youth. 
Nor  led  my  footsteps  in  the  paths  of  truth. 
Left  to  myself  to  cultivate  my  mind. 
Pernicious  noveb  their  soft  entrance  find ; 
Their  pois'nous  influence  led  my  mind  astray  ; 
I  sigh'd  for  something,  what,  I  could  »yt  say. 
I  fancy'd  virtues  which  were  never  seen. 
And  dy'd  for  heroes  who  have  never  been  * 
I  sicken'd  with  disgust  at  sober  sense. 
And  loath'd  the  pleasures  worth  and  truth  dis- 


I  scorn'd  the  manners  of  the  world  I  saw ; 
My  guide  was  fiction,  and  romance  my  law. 
Distemper'd  thoughts  my  wand'ring  Ancy  fill. 
Each  wind  a  zephyr,  and  each  brook  a  rill ; 
I  found  adventures  in  each  common  tale. 
And  talk'd  and  sigh'd  to  ev'ry  passing  g^e ; 
Convers'd  with  echoes,  woods,  and  shades,  and 

bow'rs. 
Cascades  and  grottos,  fields  and  streams  and 

flow'rs. 
Retirement,  more  than  crowds,  had  learn'd  to 

please ; 
For  treach'rous  Leisure  feeds  the  soft  disease. 
There,  plastic  Fancy  ever  moulds  at  will 
Th'  obedient  image  with  a  dang'rous  skill ; 
The  charming  fiction  witJi  alluring  art. 
Awakes  the  passions,  and  infects  Uie  heart. 
A  fancy'd  heroine,  an  ideal  wife ; 
I  loath'd  the  offices  of  real  life. 
These  all  were  dull  and  tame,  I  long'd  to  prove 
The  gen'roas  ardours  of  unequal  love ; 
Some  marvel  still  my  wayward  heart  must 

strike. 
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Or  prinoB,  or  peuuit,  each  Ind  chanxu  alike : 
'WbatB*er  infeited  natare,  costoin,  law, 
IVith  joj  I  ooarted,  and  with  tranaport  saw. 
lo  the  doll  walk  of  Virtae'a  quiet  round, 
No  aliment  my  ftverM  fancy  fonnd ; 
£ach  dqty  to  perform  oboenrant  atill 
But  thoae  which  God  and  Nature  bade  me  fill. 

EUzm  (Tb  Umma.)  O  aare  me  from  the  er- 
rare  of  deceit, 
And  all  the  dangera  wealth  and  beanty  meet 

Past.  Reaaon  perverted,  Faney  on  her  throne, 
My  eonl  to  all  my  sex's  softnesa  prone ; 
I  neither  spoke  nor  )ook*d  aa  mortal  ooght ; 
To  aenae  abandonM,  and  by  Folly  taught : 
A  victim  to  Imagination's  sway. 
Which  stole  my  health,  and  rest,  and  peace 

away; 
Professions,  void  of  meaning,  I  receir'd. 
And  atill  I  found  them  false— and  still  believM : 
Imagin*d  ail  who  courted  me,  approved ; 
Who  praia'd,  edteem'd  nye ;  and  who  flatter*d, 

lov'd. 
Fondly  I  hop'd  (now  vain  those  hopes  app^r) 
ESach  man  was  faithful,  and  each  maid  sincere. 
Still  Disappointment  mocii'd  the  ling'ring  day ; 
Still  new-born  wishes  led  my  soul  astray. 

When  in  the  rolling  year  no  joy  I  find, 
I  treat  the  next,  the  next  will  sure  be  kind. 
The  next  fallacious  as  the  last  appears. 
And  aends  me  on  to  still  remoter  years. 
They  come,  they  promise — but  forget  to  giro  : 
I  lire  not,  but  I  still  intend  to  live. 

At  length,  deceivM  in  all  my  schemes  of  bliss. 
I  join*d  Uiese  three  in  search  of  Happiness. 

Eliza,  Is  this  the  world  of  which  we  want  a 
eight? 
Are  these  the  beinga  who  are  calPd  polite  ? 

Sylma.  If  so,  oh  gracioua  Heav'n,  hear  Syl- 
via'a  prayer : 
Preserve  me  atill  in  humble  virtue  here  ! 
Far  from  such  baneful  pleasurea  may  I  live. 
And  keep,  O  keep  me,  from  the  taint  they  give ! 

Lau.  No  love  of  fame  my  torpid  boeom  warms. 
No  Fancy  soothes  me,  and  no  pleasure  charms! 
Fet  atill  remote  from  happiness  I  stray. 
No  guiding  star  illumes  my  trackless  way, 
Mj  mind,  nor  wit  misleads  nor  passion  goads. 
Bat  the  dire  rust  of  indolence  corrodes ; 
Thie  eatinff  canker,  with  malignant  stealth, 
l>e8troys  the  vital  pow*rs  of  moral  health. 

Till  now,  I've  slept  on  Life's  tumultuous  tide. 
No  principle  of  action  for  my  guide: 
From  ignorance  my  chie^ misfortunes  flow; 
I  never  wish'd  to  learn,  or  car'd  to  know. 
With  ev'ry  folly  slow-pac'd  Time  beguil'd : 
In  size  a  woman,  but  in  soul  a  child. 
In  slothful  ease  my  moments  crept  away. 
And  busy  trifles  fill'd  the  tedious  day ; 
I  liv'd  extempore,  as  Fancy  fir'd. 
As  chance  directed,  or  caprice  inspir'd : 
Too  indolent  to  think,  too  weak  to  choose. 
Too  eofl  to  blame,  too  gentle  to  refuse; 
My  character  was  stamp'd  from  those  around  ; 
The  figures  they,  my  mind  the  simple  ground. 
Faahion,  with  monstrous  forms,  the  canvass 

atain'd, 
Till  nothing  of  my  genuine  eelf  remain'd ; 
Hy  pliant  soul  from  chance  receiv'd  its  bent, 
And  neither  good  perfbrm'd,  nor  evil  meant 
From  right  to  wrong,  from  vice  to  virtue  thrown, 


No  character  possessing  of  its  own. 
To  shun  fatigue  I  made  my  only  law  ; 
Yet  9V*ry  night  my  wasted  spirits  saw. 
No  plan  e'er  m^k'd  the  duties  of  the  day. 
Which  atole  in  tasteless  apathy  away : 
No  energy  infbrm'd  my  languid  mind 
No  joy  the  idle  e'er  must  hope  to  find. 
Weak  indecision  all  my  actions  sway'd ; 
The  day  waa  loat  before  the  choice  waa  maifo. 

Though  more  to  folly  than  to  guilt  inclinM, 
A  drear  vacuity  poasess'd  my  mmd ; 
Too  old  with  infant  sports  to  be  amua'd^ 
Unfit  for  converse,  and  to  books  unus'd. 
The  wise  avoided  me,  they  could  not  hear 
My  senseless  prattle  with  a  patient  ear. 
I  sought  retreat,  but  found,  with  strange  sun. 

priajB, 
Retreat  is  pleasant  only  to  the  wise ; 
The  crowded  world  by  vacant  minds  is  soogfat. 
Because  it  saves  th'  expense  and  pain  of  thought 

Disgusted,  restless,  ev'ry  plan  amiss, 
I  come  with  these  in  search  of  Happiness. 

r/ranta.  O  happy  they  for  whom,  in  early  age, 
Enlight'ning  Knowledge  spreads  her  letter'd 

page! 
Teaches  each  headstrong  passion  to  control. 
And  pours  her  lib'ral  lesson  on  the  soul ! 
Ideas  grow  from  books  their  nat'ral  food. 
As  aliment  is  ch^ing'd  to  vital  blood. 
Though  faithless  Fortune  stfip  her  vot'ry  bare* 
Though  Malice  haunt  him,  and  though  Envy 

tear, 
Nor  Time,  nor  Chance,  9or  Want,  can  e'er  de* 

stroy 
This  soul-felt  solace,  and  this  bosom  joy  ! 

CUora.  We  thus  uniteid  by  one  common  fitte. 
Each  discontented  with  her  present  state. 
One  conimon  scheme  pursue;  resolv'd  to  know 
If  Happiness  can  e'er  be  found  below. 

Urania,  Your  candour,  beauteous  damsels,  I 
approve. 

Your  foibles  pity,  and  your  merita  love. 
But  ere  I  say  the  methoda  you  must  try 
To  gain  the  glorious  prize  mr  which  you  sigh. 
Your  fainting  strength  and  spirits  most  be 

cheer'd 
With  a  plain  meal,  by  Temperance  prepar'd. 

Floretia,  No  luxury  our  humble  board  attends^ 
But  Love  and  Concord  are  its  smiling  friends. 

SONG. 
I. 

Hail  artlesa  Simplicity  beautiful  maid^ 
In  the  genuine  attractions  of  Nature  array'J 
Let  the  rich  and  the  proud,  and  the  gay  and  tha 

vain, 
StiU  laugh  at  the  graces  that  move  in  thy  traia. 

No  charm  in  thy  modest  allurements  thej 
find; 
The  pleasures  they  follow  a  ^'in^  leave  behind 
Can  criminal  passion  enrapcuro  the  breast 
Like  Virtue,  with  Peace  And  Serenity  blast? 
lil. 
O  would  you  Sim^icity's  precepts  attend^ 
Like  us,  with  delight  at  her  altar  you'd  beud; 
The  pleasures  she  yielda  would  with  joy  heoai 

brac'd. 
You'd  praetisa  from  virtue  and  love  th«ii  fima 
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IV. 

The  linnet  enohants  00  the  bvshcB  among ; 
Ilioagh  cheap  the  musician,  yet  aweet  is  the 

song;  ^ 

We  catch  the  soft  warbling  in  air  as  it  floats^ 
And  with  ecstacy  hangon  the  ravishing  notes. 

Oar  water  is  drawn  from  the  clearest  of  springs, 
And  our  food,  nor  disease  nor  satiety  brings ; 
Oar  mornings  are  cheerful,  oar  labours  are  blest. 
Oar  ev'nings  are^leasant^  our  nights  orown*d 

with  rest 

VI. 
From  our  culture  yon  garden  its  omameLt 

finds. 
And  we  catch  ,atthe  hint  for  improving  our 

minds ; 
To  live  to  some  purpose  we  constantly  try, 
And  we  mark  by  our  actions  the  days  as  they 

fly. 

vn. 

Since  such  are  the  joys  that  Simplicity  yields. 
We  may  well  be  content  with  our  woods  and 

our  fields : 
How  useless  to  us  then,  ye  great,  were  your 

wealth. 
When  without  it  we  purchase  both  pleasure  and 
health! 

[T%ey  retire  into  the  cottage. 

Scene — A  rural  entertainment. 

ILOaSLLA,     EUPIIKLIA,    CLEORA,    LAURINDA,    PAS- 
TORSLLA. 

Florella  (tings,) 

I. 

While  Beauty  and  Pleasure  are  now  in  their 

prime. 
And  Folly  and  Fashion  expect  our  whole  time. 
Ah !  let  not  those  phantoms  our  wishes  engage ; 
Let  us  live  so  in  youth,  that  we  blush  not  in  age. 

II. 
Though  tiie  vain  and  the  gay  may  allure  us 

awhile. 
Yet  let  not  their  flatt*ry  our  prudence  beguile  ; 
Let  us  covet  those  charms  that  will  never  de- 
cay, 
Nor  listen  to  all  that  deceivers  can  say. 

III. 
'  How  the  tints  of  the  rose  and  the  jasmine's 

perfume ! 
The  eglantine*8  frsgrance,  the  lilac's  gay  bloom. 
Though  fair  and  though  fragrant,  unheeded 

may  lie. 
For  that  neither  is  sweet  when  Florella  is  by.* 

IV. 
I  sigh  not^r  beauty,  nor  languish  for  wealth. 
But  grant  me,  kind  Providence,  virtue  and 

health; 
Then,  richer  thho  kings  and  as  happy  as  they, 
My  days  shall  pass  sweetly  and  swiftly  away. 

V. 
When  age  shall  steal  «n  me,  and  youth  is  no 

more. 
And  the  moralist  Time  shakes  his  glass  at  my 

door. 
What  charm  in  lost  beauty  or  wtnlth  should  I 

find  7  [mind. 

If  7  traasnre,  my  wealth,  is  a  swoet  peace  of 
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That  peaoe  1*11  preserve  then,  as  pore  as  was 

giv*n, 
And  taste  in  my  bosom  an  earnest  of  Heav'B ; 
Thus  virtue  and  wisdom  can  warm  the  cold 

scene. 
And  sixty  may  flourish  as  gay  as  sixteen. 

VII. 
And  when  long  I  the  burden  of-life  shall  hmve 

borne,  \con^ 

And  Death  with  his  sickle  shall  cot  the  ripe 
Resign*d  to  my  fate,  without  murmur  or  bigl^ 
1*11  bless  the  kind  summons,  and  lie  down  and 

die. 

Euphe.  Thus  sweetly  pass  the  hours  of  mral 
easei 
Here  life  is  bliss,  and  pleasures  truly  please ! 

Pott.  With  jov  we  view  the  dangers  we  have 
past, 
AssurM  we've  found  felicity  at  last. 

Flor.  Esteem  none  happy  by  their  outward 
air; 
AH  have  tlieir  portion  of  allotted  care. 
Though  wisdom  wears  the  semblance  of  content, 
When  the  fbll  heart  with  agony  is  rent. 
Secludes  its  anguish  from  the  public  view. 
And  by  secluding  learns  to  conquer  too : 
Denied  the  fond  indulgence  to  complain. 
The  aching  heart  its  peace  may  best  regain. 
By  love  directed,  and  in  mercy  meant. 
Are  trials  suffered  and  afflictions  sent ; 
To  stem  impetuous  Passion's  furious  tide. 
To  curb  the  insolence  of  prosp'rous  Pride, 
To  wean  from  earth,  and  bid  our  wishes  soar 
To  that  bifist  clime  where  pain  shall  be  no  more; 
Where  wearied  Virtue  shall  for  refuge  fly. 
And  ev*ry  tear  be  wip'd  from  ev*ry  eye. 

Cleora.  Listening  to  you,  my  heart  can  never 
cease 
To  rev*rence  Virtue,  and  to  sigh  for  peace. 

Flor,  Know,  e*en  Urania,  that  accomplish'd 
fair  [care. 

Whose  goodness  makes  her  Heaven *s  pecnliar 
Though  born  to  all  that  affluence  can  bestow. 
Has  felt  the  deep  reverse  of  human  wo: 
Yet  meek  in  grief,  and  patient  in  distress. 
She  knew  tJie  hand  that  wounds  has  pow'r  to 

bless. 
Grateful  she  bows,  for  what  is  left  her  still. 
To  HiH  whose  love  dispenses  good  and  ill ; 
To  HIH  who,  while  his  bounty  thousands  fed. 
Had  not  himself  a  place  to  lay  his  head  ; 
To  HIM  who  that  he  might  our  weallh  insure, 
Though  rich  himself  consented  to  be  poor. 
Taught  by  his  precepts,  by  his  practice  taught. 
Her  will  Dubmitted,  and  resigned  her  thought. 
Through  faith,  she  looks  beyond  this  dark  abode. 
To  scenes  of  glory  near  the  throne  of  God 

Enter  Urania,  Sylvia,  Eliza. 

Ura.  Since  gentle  nymphs !  my  friendship  to 

obtain, 
You*ve  sought  with  eager  step  this  peaceful 

plain. 
My  honest  counsel  with  attention  hear. 
Though  plain,  well  meant,  imperfect,  jet  ain. 

oere; 
What  fhun  matarer  years  alone  Pre  known. 
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Wlwt  time  hat  taught  ma,  and   ezperietioe 

abowih 
No  peliahM  phraae  m  j  artleas  apeedi  wHl  g^ce, 
Bat  unaiboted  Candour  fill  its  place : 
Mj  lipa  ahall  flatt'ry's  amooth  deceit  refoae, 
And  truth  be  all  the  elnqoenee  1*11  ttse. 
Know  then,  that  life's  chief  happiness  and  wo, 
From  good  or  evil  education  flow ; 
And  hence  oar  fotaie  dispoeiiions  rise ; 
The  yice  we  practice,  or  the  good  we  prise. 
When  pHant  Nature  apy  form  reooives, 
That  precept  teaches  or  example  giyes. 
The  yielding  mind  with  virtue  liliould  be  grac'd* 
For  first  impressions  seldom  are  efiac'd. 
Then  holy  habits^  then  chastisM  desires, 
Should  regfdate  disbrder'd  Nature's  fires. 
If  Ignorance  then,  her  iron  sway  maintain, 
If  prejudice  preside,  or  Passion  reign, 
If  Vanity  preaekre  her  native  sway. 
If  selfish  tempers  cloud  the  op'ning  day, 
If  no  kind  haiid  impetuous  Pride  restrain. 
Bat  for  the  wholesome  curb  we  give  tjie  rein; 
The  erring  principle  is  rooted  fiibt. 
And  fiz*d  the  habit  that  through  life  may  last 
Ptt9L  With  heartfelt  penitence  we  now  de- 
plore 
Those  squtfsder'd  hours,  that  time  can  ne'er  n- 


Urn*  Euphelia  sighs  for  flatt'ry,  dress,  and 


The  common  sources  these  of  female  wo ! 
In  Beauty's  sphere  pre-eminence  to  find. 
She  slights  the  culture  of  th'  immortal  mind : 
I  would  not  rail  at  Beauty's  charming  pow'r, 
I  would  but  have  her  aim  at  something  more ; 
The  fairest  symmetry  of  form  orYace, 
From  intellect  receives  its  highest  grace ;  - 
The  brightest  eyes  ne^er  dart  such  piercing 

fires. 
As  when  a  soul  irradiates  and  inspires ', 
Beauty  with  reason  needs  not  quite  dispense. 
And  coral  lips  may  sure  speak  common  sense : 
Beauty  makes  Virtue  lovelier  still  appear ; 
Virtue  makes  Beauty  more  divinely  fair ! 
Confirms  its  conquests  o'er  the  willing  mind, 
And  those  your  beauties  gain«  your  virtues  bind. 
Yet  would  ambition's  fire  your  bosom  fill. 
Its  flame  repress  not — be  ambitious  still ; 
Let  nobler  views  your  best  attention  claim. 
The  object  chang'd,  the  energy  the  same  i 
Thoee  very  passions  which  our  heart  invade^ 
If  rightly  pointed,  blessings  may  be  made. 
Indiuge  the  true  ambition  to  excel 
In  that  best  art — the  art  of  living  well. 
Bot  first  extirpate  from  your  youthful  breast 
That  rankling  torment  which  destroys  your 

reat: 
All  other  faults  may  take  a  higher  aim, 
But  hopeless  Envy  must  be  still  the  same. 
Some  other  passions  may  be  turn'd  to  good. 
But  Envy  must  subdue,  or  be  subdu'd. 
This  faUu  gangrene  to  our  moral  Hfe, 
Rejects  all  palliatives,  and  asks  the  knile ; 
Excision  spar'd,  it  taints  the  vital  part. 
And  spreads  its  deadly  venom  to  the  heart 
Upk.   Unhappy  those  to  bliss  who  seek  the 

way. 
In  pow'r  superior,  or  in  splendour  gay ! 
Inform'd  by  thee,  no  more  vain  man  shall  find 
The  charm  of  flatt'ry  taint  Eupbelia's  mind : 


By  tiiee  instructed  stiR  my  views  ahafl  riae» 
Nor  stop  at  any  mark  beneath  the  skies. 

Urania.  In  fair  Laurinda's  nninstructed  mia^ 
The  want  of  culture,  not  of  sense,  we  find  ; 
Whene'er  you  sought  (he  good,  or  shunn'd  tlM 

ill, 
'Twas  more  from  temper  than  from  principle : 
Tour  random  life  to  no  just  rdles  reduc'd, 
'Twas  chance  the  virtue  or  the  vice  produced : 
The  casual  goodness  hnpuUe  has  to  boast, 
Like  morning  dews,  or  transient  show'rs  is  idat» 
While  Heav'n-tauglit  Virtue  pours  her  constanl 

tide, 
Like  streams  by  living  fountains  still  snpply'd. 

Be  wisdom  still,  though  late,  jour  earnest  oare^ 
Nor  waste  the  precious  hours  m  vain  despair  ? 
Associate  with  the  good,  attend  the  sage. 
And  meekly  listen  to  experienc'd  age. 
What,  if  acquirements  you  have  fail'd  to  gaiB* 
Such  as  the  wise  may  want  the  bad  attain 
Yet  still  religion's  sacred  treasures  lie 
Inviting,  open,  plain  to  ev'ry  eye ; 
For  ev'ry  age,  lor  ev'ry  genius  fit. 
Nor  limited  to  science  nor  to  wit ; 
Not  bound  by  taste,  to  genius  not  confin'd. 
But  all  may  leafn  the  truth  for  all  design'd. 
Though  low  the  talents,  and  th'  acquireme&la 

small. 
The  gift  of  grace  divine  is  fVee  to  alh 
She  calls,  solicits,  courts  you  to  be  blest. 
And  points  to  mansions  of  eternal  rest 

And  when,  advanc'd  in  years,  matnrM  ia 
sense, 
Tliink  not  with  farther  care  yon  may  dispene* 
'Tis  fatal  to  the  int'rests  of  the  soul 
To  stop  the  race  befbre  we've  reach'd  the  goal; 
For  nought  our  higher  progress  can  preclude 
So  much  as  thinking  we're  already  good. 
The  human  heart  ne'er  knows  a  state  of  real: 
Bad  leads  to  worse,  and  better  tends  to  best 
We  either  gain  or  lose,  we  sink  or  rise. 
Nor  rests  our  struggling  Nature  till  she  dies : 
Then  place  the  standard  of  perfection  high  ; 
Pursue  and  grasp  it,  e'en  beyond  the  sky. 

Lau.  O  that  important  Time  could  back  re- 

turn  fmonm ! 

Those   misspent  hours    whose  loss  I  ^eeplv 

Accept,  just  Heav'n,  my  penitence  sincere,     * 

My  heartfelt  anguish,  and  ray  fervent  pray'r ! 

Ura.  I  pity  Pastorella's  hapless  fate. 
By  nature  gentle,  gcn'rous,  mild,  and  great ; 
One  false  propension  all  her  pow'rs  confki'd, 
Andchain'd  her  finer  faculties  of  mind; 
Yet  ev'ry  virtue  might  have  fiourish'd  there. 
With  early  culture  and  maternal  care. 

If  good  we  plant  not,  yice  will  fill  the  place. 
And  rankest  weeds  the  richest  soils  deface. 
Learn,  how  ungovern'd  thoughts  the  mind  per- 
vert. 
And  to  disease  ail  nourishment  convert 
Ah  !  happy  she,  whose  wisdom  learns  to  find 
A  healthful  fancy  and  a  well  train'd  mind ! 
A  sick  man's  wildest  dreams  less  wild  are  fmm^ 
Than  the  day-visions  of  a  mind  unsound. 

E'Isorder'd  phantasies  indulg'd  too  much, 
rke  harpies,  always  taint  whate'er  they  toocli. 
Fly  soothing  Solitude !  fly  vain  Desire  \ 
Fly  such  soft  verse  as  fans  the  dang'rous  flre^ 
Seek  action ;  'tis  the  scene. which  Virtue  loves; 
The  vig'rous  sun  not  only  shines,  but  i 
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From  sickly  Uxmifhts  with  quick  abhorrence 

sUrt, 
And  rale  the  fancy  if  yoa*d  rule  the  heart : 
!Dy  active  goodness,  by  laborious  schemes, 
Subdue  wild  visions,  and  delusive  dreams. 
No  earthlv  good  a  Christian's  views  should 

bound, 
For  ever  rising  should  his  aims  be  found. 
Leave  that  fictitious  good  your  fiuicy  feigns 
For  scenes  where  real  bliss  eternal  reigns : 
liock  to  that  region  of  immortal  joys. 
Where  fear  disturbs  not,  nor  possession  cloys ; 
Beyond  what  Fancy  forms  of  rosy  bow*rs. 
Or  Uooming  chaplets  of  un&ding  flow*rs; 
Fairer  than  e*er  imagination  drew. 
Or  poet*B  warmest  visions  ever  knew. 
Press  eager  onward  to  those  blissful  plains 
Where  life  eternal,  joy  perpetual  reigns. 

Faat,  I  mourn  the  errors  of  my  thoughtleu 
youth. 
And  long,  with«thee,  to  tread  the  paths  of  truth. 
Ura.  Learning  is  all  the  bright  Cleora*d  aim ; 
She  seeks  the  loniest  pinnacle  of  fame ; 
On  interdicted  ground  presumes  to  stand, 
And  grasps  at  Science  with  a  ventVous  hand : 
The  privilBffe  of  man  she  dares  invade, 
And  tears  Uie  chaplet  from  his  laurelled  head. 
Why  found  her  merit  on  a  foreign  claim  7 
Why  lose  a  substance  to  acquire  a  name  7 
Let  the  proud  sex  posaess  their  vaunted  pow'rs: 
Be  other  triumphs,  other  glories  ours  \ 
Tiie  gentler  chaj-ms  which  wait  on  female  life, 
Which  grace  the  daughter  and  adorn  the  wife, 
Be  these  our  boast ;  yet  these  may  well  admit 
Of  various  knowle<^e,  and  of  blameless  wit : 
Of  sense,  resulting  from  a  nurtur*d  mind, 
)f  poUshM  converse,  and  of  taste  refinM : 
^f  that  quick  intuition  of  the  best, 
IV^hich  feels  the  graceful,  and  rejects  the  rest : 
^hich  finds  the  right  by  shorter  ways  than 

rules 
lin  art  which  Nature  teaches — ^not  the  schools. 
Thus  conqVing  Sevigne  the  heart  obtains, 
IVhile  Dacier  only  i^miration  gains. 

Know,  fair  aspirer,  could  you  even  hope, 
To  speak  like  Stonehouse,  or  to  write  like  Pope, 
To  all  the  wonders  of  the  pectus  lyre, 
foin  all  that  taste  can  add,  or  wit  inspire. 
With  every  various  pow*r  of  learning  fraught; 
The  flow  of  style  and  the  sublime  of  thought ; 
Tet,  if  the  milder  graces  of  the  mind, 
Graces  peculiar  to  the  sex  design*d, 
C^iod  nature,  patience,  sweetness  void  of  art ; 
If  these  embellished  not  your  virgin  heart. 
Yon  might  be  dazzling,  but  not  truly  bright ; 
Hight  glare,  but  not  emit  an  useful  light ; 
A  meteor,  not  a  star,  you  would  appear ; 
For  woman  shines  but  in  her  proper  sphere. 
Accomplishments  by  Heav*n  were  sure  de- 
signed 
Less  to  adorn  than  to  amend  the  mind  : 
Bach  should  contributa  to  this  gen'ral  end. 
And  all  to  virtue,  as  their  centre,  tend. 
Th*  acquirements,  which  our  best  esteem  invite, 
Should  not  project,  but  soften,  mix,  unite  : 
In  gUring  light  not  strongly  be  displayed, 
fax  sweetly  lost,  and  melted  into  shade. 
Ottfsni.  ConfusM  with  shame,  to  thy  reproofs 
1  bend, 
tlioa  best  adviser,  and  thou  truest  friend  i 


From  thee  I  *11  learn  to  judge  and  act  arignt,' 
Humility  witli  Knowledge  to  unite : 
The  finish*d  character  must  both  combine. 
The  perfect  woman  must  in  either  shine. 

Vra,  Florella  shines  adornM  with  everj  grace. 
Her  heart  all  virtue,  as  all  charms  her  &ce  : 
Above  the  wretched,  and  below  the  great. 
Kind  Heav*n  has  fixM  her  in  a  middle  state; 
The  dsBmon  Fashion  never  warped  her  soal. 
Her  passions  move  at  Piety*s  control; 
Her  eyes -the  movements  of  her  heart  declare. 
For  what  she  dares  to  be,  she  dares  appear; 
Unlectur*d  in  Dissimulation's  school. 
To  snule  by  precept,  and  to  blush  by  rule  : 
Her  thoughts  ingenuous,  ever  open  Ue, 
Nor  shrink  fromclose  Inspection's  keenest  eye. 
No  dark  disguise  about  her  heart  is  thrown ; 
*Tis  Virtue's  int'rest  fully  to  be  known ; 
Her  nat'ral  sweetness  ev'ry  heart  obtains ; 
What  Art  and  Affectation  miss,  she  gains. 
She  smooths  the  path  of  my  declining  years. 
Augments  my  comfbrts,  and  divides  my  cares. 
Pa%U  O  sacred  Friendship!  O  exalted  etate! 
The  choicest  bounty  of  indulgent  fate  ! 

Ura*  Let  woman  then  her  real  good  diaoem. 
And  her  true  int'rests  of  Urania  learn  : 
As  some. fair  violet,  loveliest  of  the  gUde, 
Sheds  its  mild  fragrance  on  the  lonely  shade. 
Withdraws  its  modest  head  from  public  si^ht. 
Nor  courts  the  sun,  nor  seeks  the  glare  of  iight ; 
Should  some  rude  hand  profanely  dare  intrude. 
And  bear  its  beauties  from  its  native  wood, 
Expos'd  abroad  its  languid  odours  fly. 
Its  form  decays,  and  sll  its  odours  die 
So  woman,  born  to  dignify  retreat. 
Unknown  to  flourish,  and  unseen  be  great. 
To  give  domestic  life  its  sweetest  charm. 
With  softness  polish,  and  with  virtue  warm. 
Fearful  of  Fame^  unwilling  to  be  known. 
Should  seek  but  Heaven's  applauses  and  her 

own; 
Hers  be  the  task  to  seek  the  lonely  cell 
Where  modest  Want  and  silent  Anguish  dweU; 
Raise  the  weak  head,  sustain  the  feeble  kneea. 
Cheer  the  oold  heart,  and  chase  the  dire  disease. 
The  splendid  deeds,  which  only  seek  a  name. 
Are  paid  their  just  reward  in  present  fame ; 
But  know,  the  awful  all-disclusing  day, 
The  lon^  arrear  of  secret  worth  shall  pay ; 
Applaudmff  saints  shall  hear  with  fond  regard. 
And  He,  who  witness'd  here,  shall  there  reward. 
Euph.  With  added  grace  she  pleads  Reli- 
gion's cause. 
Who  from  her  life  her  virtuous  lesson  draws. 
Ura,  In  vain,  ye  fair !  from  place  to  place  yoa 
room. 
For  that  true  peace  which  must  be  found  at 

home: 
No  change  of  fortune,  nor  of  scene  can  give 
The  bliss  you  seek,  which  in  the  soul  must  live. 
Then  look  no  more  abroad ;  in  your  own  breast 
Seek  the  true  seat  of  happiness  and  rest 
Nor  small,  my  friends !  the  viffilance  I  ask. 
Watch  weU  yourselves,  this  is  the  ChristiaD*s 

task. 
The  cherish'd  sin  by  each  must  be  assaiPd, 
New  eflurts  added,  where  the  past  have  fail*d  : 
The  darling  error  check'd,  the  will  subdu*d. 
The  heart  by  penitence  and  pray'r  renew*d 
Nor  hope  for  perfect  happiness  below  * 
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Olestid  phntB  on  eurth  reluctant  i^row. 
lis  wlio  our  Irail  mortality  did  bear, 
Thoo^h  free  from  tin,  was  not  exempt  from 
care. 

CZeora.  Let's  join  to  bless  that  Pow'r  who 
brought  US  here, 
Adore  bis  goodness,  and  his  will  revere ; 
Aasnr'd,  that  Peace  exists  but  in  the  nund, 
And  Piety  alone  that  Peace  can  find. 

Vra,  In  its  trne  light  this  transient  life  re- 
gard: 
Tliis  is  a  stats  of  trial,  not  reward. 
Though  roDgh  the  passage,  peaceful  is  the  port, 
The  bliss  is  perfect,  the  probation  short 
Of  human  wit  beware  the  fatal  pride ; 
An  useful  follower,  but  a  dang*ious  guide : 
On  holy  Faith's  aspiring  pinions  rise  ; 
Assert  your  hirfb-right,  and  assume  the  skies.   . 

Fountain  of  Being  !  teach  us  to  devote 
To  Hiee  each  purpose,  action,  word  and  thought! 
Thy  grace  our  hope,  thy  love  our  only  boast. 
Be  all  distinctiotts  in  the  Christian  lost ! 
Be  this  in  ev'ry  state  our  wish  alone, 
Afanighty,  Wise  and  Good,  Thy  will  be  done ! 


ODE  TO  CHARITY. 

^ro  BE  RUORMED  IT  TBC  CttABAOmS  OV  TBI 
PUCt. 


O  CHAaiTY,  divinely  wiae. 

Thou  meek-eyM  daaghter  of  the  skies  \ 
jTrom  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  light. 
Where  fair,  immutable,  and  ever  bright. 


The  beatific  vision  shines, 
Where  angel  with  archan|;el  joins 
In  choral  songs  to  sing  His  praise. 
Parent  of  Life,  Ancient  of  D^ys, 
Who  was  ere  Time  existsd,  and  shall  be 
Through  the  wide  round  of  vast  Eternity ; 
Oh  come,  thy  warm  celestial  beams  impart. 
Enlarge  my  feelings,  and  expand  my  heart! 

II. 

Descend  firpm  radiant  realms  above. 
Thou  efiluenoe  of  that  boundless  love 
Whence  joy  and  peace  in  streams  unsoflyM 

flow. 
Oh  deign  to  make  thy  lov'd  abode  below ! 

Though  sweeter  strains  adom'd  my  tongna 
Than  saint  oonceivM  or  seraph  sung. 
And  though  my  glowing  &ncv  caught 
Whatever  Art  or  Nature  taurat. 
Yet  if  this  hard  unfeeling  heart  of  mine 
Ne'er  felt  thy  force,  O  Charity  divine ! 
An  empty  shadow  Science  would  be  found 
My  knowledge  ignorance,  my  wit  a  sound ! 

in. 

Though  niy  prophetic  spirit  knew 
To  brmg  futurity  to  view, 
Without  thy  aid  e'en  this  would  not  avail,' 
Fos- tongues  shall  cease  and  prophecies  shaJl  fiuL 
Come  then,  thou  sweet  immortal  guest, 
Shed  thy  soft  influence  o'er  my  breast. 
Bring  with  thee  Faith,  divinely  bright, 
And  Hope,  fair  Harbinger  of  hght. 
To  clear  each  mist  with  their  pervading  ray. 
To  fit  my  soul  for  Heav'n,  and  point  the  way  ,^ 
There  Perfect  Happiness  her  sway  maintains, 
For  there  the  God  of  Peace  for  ever  relgss. 


STORIES 

FOR  PERSOI^  OF  THE  BiWDLE  RANKS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tbb8e  Stories,  which  were  first  published,  among  a  great  number  of  others,  intbe  Obeap  Re. 
pofiitory,  under  the  signature  Z,  are  here  presented  to  the  reader*  much  enlarged  ind  improved. 
Such  of  them  as  are  comprised  in  this  volume  being  adapted  to  persons  in  a  superior  station  to 
those  which  are  contained  in  a  former  edition,  and  it  was  thought  better  to  separate  and  class 
them  accordingly.  A  brief  account  of  the  institution  here  referred  to,  will  be  given  in  n  sdb- 
sequent  place. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MR.  FANTOM. 

TUB  l^W  FASHIONED  FHrLOBOPHZR, 

AND  ms  MAN  WILLIAM. 


Mr.  Fantom  was  a  retail  trader  in  the  city 
of  London.  As  he  had  no  turn  to  any  expensive 
vices,  he  was  reckoned  a  sober  decent  man,  but 
he  was  covetous  and  proud,  selfish  and  conceit- 
ed.  As  soon  as  he  got  forward  in  the  world,  his 
vanity  began  to  display  itself,  though  not  in  the 
ordinary  method,  that  of  making  a  figure  and 
living  away  ;  but  still  he  was  tormented  with  a 
longing  desire  to  draw  public  notice,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish  himself.  He  felt  a  general  sense  of 
discontent  at  what  he  was,  with  a  general  am- 
bition to  be  something  which  he  was  not ;  but 
this  desire  had  not  yet  turned  itself  to  any  par- 
ticular object  It  was  not  by  his  money  he 
could  hope  to  be  distinguished,  for  half  his 
acquaintance  had  more,  and  a  man  must  be  rich 
indeed  to  be  noted  for  his  riches  in  London. 
Mr.  Fantom*s  mind  was  a  prey  to  his  vain  ima- 
ginations.  He  despised  all  those  little  acts  of 
kindness  and  charity  which  every  man  is  called 
to  perform  every  day ;  and  while  he  was  contriv- 
ing ffrand  schemes,  which  lay  quite  out  of  his 
reacn,  he  neglected  the  ordinary  duties  of  life, 
which  lay  directly  before  him.  Selfishness  was 
his  governing  principle.  He  fancied  he  was  lost 
in  the  mass  of  general  society  :  and  the  usual 
means  of  attaching  importance  to  insignificance 
occurred  to  him  ;  that  of  getting  into  clubs  and 
societies.  To  be  connected  with  a  party  would 
at  least  make  him  known  to  that  party,  be  it 
ever  so  low  and  contemptible;  and  this  local 
importance  it  is  which  draws  off  vain  minds 
from  those  scenes  of  general  usefulness,  in 
whcib,  though  they  are  of  more  value,  they  are 
of  less  distinction. 

About  this  time  he  got  hold  of  a  famous  little 
look  written  by  the  New  Philosopher,  whose 
fsstilent  doctrines  have  gone  about  seeking 
l^bom  they  may  destroy  ;  these  doctrines  found 
a  ready  entrance  into  Mr.  Fantom*s  mind;  a 
mind  at  once  shallow  and  inquisitive,  speculative 


and  vain,  ambitious  and  dissatisfied.  As  almost 
every  book  was  new  to  him,  he  fell  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  those  who  begin  to  read  late  in  life 
— that  of  thinking  that  what  he  did  not  know 
himself,  was  equally  new  to  others ;  and  he 
was  apt  to  fancy  that  he  and  the  author  he  was 
reading  were  the  only  two  people  in  the  world 
who  knew  any  thing.  This  book  led  to  the 
grand  discovery ;  he  had  now  found  what  his 
heart  panted  after — a  way  to  distinguish  himself. 
To  start  out  a  full  grown  philosopher  at  once, 
to  be  wise  without  education,  to  dispute  without 
learning,  and  to  make  proselytes  without  ar^ 
ment,  was  a  short  cut  to  fame,  which  well  suit 
ed  l^s  vanity  and  his  ignorance.  He  rejoiced 
that  he  had  been  so  clever  as  to  examine  for 
himself,  pitied  his  friends  who  took  things  upon 
trust,  and  was  resolved  to  assert  the  freedom  of 
his  own  mind.  To  a  man  fond  of  bold  novel- 
ties  and  daring  paradoxes,  solid  argument  would 
be  flat,  and  truth  would  be  dull,  merely  because 
it  is  not  new.  Mr.  Fantom  believed,  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  the  evidence,  but  to 
the  impudence  of  Uie  assertion.  The  tramp- 
pling  on  holy  ground  with  dirtv  shoes,  the 
smearing  the  sanctuary  with  filth  and  mire, 
the  calling  prophets  and  apostles  by  tlie  most 
scurrilous  names  was  new,  and  dsshing,  and 
dazzling.  Mr.  Fantom,  now  being  set  free 
from  the  chains  of  slavery  and  superstition,  was 
resolved  to  show  his  zeal  in  the  usual  way,  by 
trying  to  free  others ;  but  it  would  have  hurt  his 
vanity  had  he  known  that  he  was  the  convert 
of  a  man  who  had  written  only  for  the  vulgar^ 
who  had  invented  nothing,  no,  not  even  one  idea 
of  original  wickedness ;  but  who  had  stooped  to 
rake  up  out  of  the  kennel  of  infidelity,  all  the 
loathsome  dregs  and  offal  dirt,  which  politer  un- 
believers had  thrown  away  as  too  gross  and  of. 
fensive  for  the  better  bred  readers. 
Mr.  Fantom,  who  considered  that  a  philosa 
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ph«r  amil  set  up  with  a  Utile  iort  of  ilook  in 
trade,  BOW  pieked  ap  all  the  ooannon-plaoe  no- 
flooB  a^ainet  Christianity,  which  hai«  been  an. 
Bwered  a  hundred  timee  over :  these  he  kept  by 
him  ready  cut  and  dried,  and  bitooght  oat  in 
all  companies  with  a  seal  which  woald  have 
dene  honoar  to  a  better  cause,  hut  which  the 
frieude  to  a  better  cause  are  not  so  apt  to  dis- 
cover.  He  soon  got  all  the  cant  of  the  new 
achooL  He  prated  about  narrowness,  and  t^pne- 
ranee,  and  bigotry,  and  fr^diee,  and  prit^ 
craft  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  of 
puilie  good,  the  hw  of  mardnnd^  and  lib^alUy, 
and  eandomr,  4nd  toleration,  and  above  all,  htne- 
9ol€nc€.  Benevolence,  he  said,  mide  up  the 
whole  of  reli^ien^  and  all  the  other  parts  of  it 
were  nothin|r  but  cant,,  arid  jargon,  and  hype- 
crisy.  By  benevolence  he  understood  e  gioomy 
and  indefinite  anxiety  about  the  happiness  of 
people  with  whom  he  was  utterly  disconnected, 
and  whom  Providence  had  put  it  out  of  his  reach 
either  to  serve  or  injure.  And  by  the  happi- 
nese  this  benevolence  was  so  anxious  to  pro- 
mote, he  meant  an  exemption  from  the  power 
of  the  laws,  and  an  emancipation  from  the  re>. 
etreints  of  religion,  conscience,  and  moral  oh> 
ligation. 

Findinp',  however,  that  he  made  little  impres. 
sion  on  his  old  club  at  the^Cat  and  Bagpipes, 
he  grew  tired  of  their  company-  This  club 
consisted  of  a  few  sober  citizens,  who  met  of  an 
evening  for  a  little  hafmless  recreation  aAer 
business ;  their  object  was,  not  to  reform  parlia- 
ment, but  thdr  own  shops;  not  to  correct  the 
abuses  of  govern meift,  but  of  parish  officers ;  not 
to  cure  the  excesses  of  administration,  but  of 
their  own  porters  and  apprentices ;  to  talk  over 
the  news  of  the  day  without  aspiring  to  direct 
the  events  of  it  They  read  the  papers  with 
that  anxiety  which  every  honest  man  feels 
in  the  daily  history  of  his  country.  But  as 
trade,  which  they  did  understand,  flourished, 
they  were  cai^ful  not  to  reprobate  those  pablic 
measures  by  which  it  was  protected,  and  which 
they  did  not  understand*  In  such  turbulent 
times  it  was  a  comfort  to  each  to  feel  he  was 
a  tradesman,  and  not  a  statesman  ;  that  he  was 
not  called  to  responsibility  for  a  trust  for  whrch 
he  found  he  had  no  talents,  while  he  was  at  full 
liberty  to  employ  the  talents  be  really  possessed, 
in  fairly  amassing  a  fortune,  of  which  the  laws 
would  be  the  best  guardian,  and  government 
the  best  security.  Thus  a  legitimate  self-love, 
regulated  by  prudence,  and  restrained  by  prin- 
ciple, produced  peaceable  subjects  and  good 
citizens;  while  in  Fantom,  a  boundless  selfish. 
nees  and  inordinate  vanity  converted  a  discon- 
tented trader  into  a  turbulent  politician. 

There  was,  however,  one  member  of  the  Cat 
and  Bagpipes  whose  society  he  could  not  re- 
solve to  give  up,  though  they  seldbm  agreed,  as 
indeed  no  two  men  in  the  same  class  and  habits 
of  life  could  less  resemble  each  other.  Mr. 
Trueman  was  an  honest,  plain,  simple-hearted 
tradesman  of  the  good  old  cat,  who  feared  God 
and  followed  his  business ;  he  went  to  church 
tw^ice  on  Sundays,  and  minded  his  shop  all  the 
week,  spent  frugally,  gave  liberally,  and  saved 
moderately.  He  lost,  however,  some  ground  in 
Mr.  Fantom's  esteem,  because  he  paid  his  taxes. 
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without  disputittf  ,  and  read  Us  Bible  without 
doubtinjF. 

Mr.  Fantom  now  bmn  to  be  tired  of  every 
thing  in  trade  except  the  profits  of  it?  ibr  the 
more  the  word  benevolence  was  in  his  mouth, 
the  more  did  selfishness  gain  dominion  in  his 
heart  He,  however,  resolved  tb  retire  for  a 
while  into  the  oountry,  and  devote  his  time  to 
his  new  plans,  schemes,  theories,  and  projects 
for  the  public  good.  A  life  of  talking,  and  read-  ^ 
ing  and  writing,  and  disputing,  and  teaching,, 
and  proselyting,  now  struck  nim  as  the  only 
lile ;  so  he  soon  set  out  for  the  country  with  hie 
family ;  for  unhappily  Mr.  Fantom  had  been  the 
husband  of  a  very  worthy  woman  many  years 
befbre  the  new  philosophy  had  discovered  that 
marriage  was  a  shameful  infringement  on  hu- 
man liberty,  and  an  ilhridgement  of  the  righte 
of  man.  To  this  family  was  now  added  his  new 
footman,  William  Wilson,  whom  he  had  taken 
with  a  good  character  out  of  a  sober  family. 
Mr.  Fantom  was  no  sooner  settled  than  he  wrote 
to  invite  Mr.  Trueman  to  come  and  pay  him  a 
visit,  for  he  would  have  buret  if  he  could  not 
have  got  some  one  to  whoip  he  might  display 
his  new  knowledge ;  he  knew  that  if  on  the  one 
hand  Trueman  was  no  scholar,  yet  on  the  other 
he  was  no  fool ;  and  though  he  despised  his  ors. 
judiceo,  yet  he  thought  he  might  be  made  a 
good  decoy  duck;  for  if  he  could  once  brings 
Trueman  over,  the  whole  club  at  the  Cat  and 
Bagpipes  might  be  brought  to  follow  his  exam, 
pie  ;  and  thus  he  might  see  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  society  of  his  own  proselytes;  the  supreme 
object  of  a  philosopher's  ambition.  Trueman 
came  accordingly.  He  soon  found  that  how- 
ever  he  might  be  shocked  at  the  impious  doc- 
trines  his  friend  maintained,  yet  that  an  impor- 
tant lesson  might  be  learned  even  from  the 
worst  enemies  of  truth  ;  namely,  an  ever  wake- 
ful attention  to  their  grand  object  If  they  set 
out  with  talking  of  trade  or  politics,  of  private 
news  or  public  affairs,  still  ^  Mr.  Fantom  wae 
ever  on  the  watch  to  hitch  in  his'  darling  doc 
trines ;  whatever  he  began  with,  he  was  sure  to 
end  with  a  pert  squib  at  the  Bible,  a  vapid  jest 
on  the  clergy,  the  miseries  of  superstition,  and 
the  blessings  of  philosophy.  *  Oh  !*  said  True- 
man  to  himself,  *when  shall  I  see  Christians 
half  so  much  in  earnest  ?  Why  is  it  that  almost 
all  zeal  is  on  the  wrong  side  V 

'Well,  Mr.  Fantom,'  said  Trueman  one  day 
at  breakfast,  *  I  am  afl-aid  you  are  leading  but 
an  idle  sort  of  life  here.' — *'ldle,  sir  !*  said  Tan- 
torn  ;  *  I  now  first  begin  to  live  to  some  purpose; 
I  hav^  indeed  lost  too  much  time,  and  wasted 
my  talents  on  a  little  retail  trade,  in  which  one 
is  of  no  note ;  one  canH  distinguish  one's  self!' 
*  So  much  the  better,'  said  Trueman ;'  '  I  had 
rather  not  distinguish  myself,  unless  it  was  by 
leading  a  better  life  than  my  neighbours.  There 
is  nothing  I  should  dread  more  than  being  talk'd 
about.  I  dare  say  now  heaven  is  in  a  good  mea- 
sure fiUed  with  people  whose  names  were  never 
heard  out  of  their  own  street  and  village.  So  I 
beg  leave  not  to  distinguish  myself!'  *  Yes,  but 
one  may,  if  it  is  only  by  signing  one's  name  to 
an  essay  or  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,'  said' 
Fantom. — *  Heaven  keep  John  Trueman's  name 
out  of  a  newspaper,'  interrupted  he  in  a  fnght" 
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-*  fiir  if  it  be  there,  it  mast  either  be  (bond  in  the 
Old  Bailey  or  the  bankrupt  list,  onleBB,  indeed, 
I  were  to  remove  ehop,  or  aell  oJBf  my  old  stock. 
Well,  bat  Mr.  Fantum,  yon,  I  eappoee^  are  now 
ftB  happy  aa  the  day  ia  lon^  ?*  *  O  yea,*  replied 
Fantom,  with  a  gloomy  aigh,  which  gave  the 
lie  to  Us  words, '  perfectly  happy !  I  wonder  you 
do  not  give  up  all  your  sordid  employments,  and 
turn  philosopbet !'  ^  Sordid  indeed !'  said  True- 
man,  *  do  not  call  names,  Mr.  Fantom ;  I  shall 
never  be  ashamed  of  my  trade.  What  is  it  has 
made  this  country  so  great  7  a  country  whose 
merchants  are  princes  ?  It  is  trade,  Mr.  Fantom, 
trade.  I  cannot  say  indeed,  as  well  as  I  love 
business,  but  now  and  then,  when  I  am  over- 
worked, I  wish  I  had  a  little  n)ore  time  to  look 
after  my  soul ;  but  the  fear  that  I  should  not 
devote  the  time,  if  I  had  it,  to  the  best  purpose, 
makes  me  work  on ,  though  often,  when  I  am 
balancing  my  accounts,  I  tremble,  lest  I  should 
neglect  to  balance  the  grand  account.  But  still, 
since,  like  you,  I  am  a  man  of  no  eduoation,  I 
am  more  afndd  of  the  temptations  of  leisure, 
^an  of  those  of  business,  I  never  was  bred  to 
read  more  than  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  or  some 
other  good  book,  or  the  magazine  and  newspa- 
per ;  and  all  that  I  can  dp  now,  after  shop  is 
shut,  is  to  take  a  walk  with  my  children  in  the 
iiold  besides.  But  if  I  had  nothing  to  do  from 
morning  to  night,  I  might  be  in  danger  of  turn- 
ing politician  or  philosopher.  No,  neighbour 
Fantom,  depend  upon  it,  that  where  there  is  no 
learning,  next  to  God*s  grace,  the  best  preserva- 
tive of  numan  virtue  is  business.  As  to  our  po- 
litical societies,  like  the  armies  in  the  cave  of , 
AduUam,  *  every  man  that  is  in  distress,  and 
every  man  that  is  in  debt,  and  every  man  that 
is  discontented,  will  always  join  themselves  unto 
them: 

FatUom,  You  have  narrow  views,  Trueman. 
What  can  be  moire  delightful  than  to  see  a  paper 
of  one*8  own  in  print  against  tyranny  and  su- 
perstition, contrived  wiU  so  much  ingenuity, 
that,  though  the  law  is  on  the  look-out  for  trea- 
son and  uasphemy,  a  little  change  of  name  de- 
feats its  scrutiny.  For  instance ;  you  may  stig- 
matize Englani  under  the  name  of  Kome,  and 
Chrittianity  under  that  of  Popery.  The  true 
way  is  to  attack  whatever  you  nave  a  mind  to 
injure,  under  another  name,  and  the  best  means 
to  destroy  the  use  of  a  thing,  is  to  produce  a 
few  incontrovertible  facts  against  the  abuses  of 
it  Our  late  travellers  have  inconceivably  helped 
on  the  cause  of  the  new  philosophy,  in  their  lu- 
dicrous narratives  of  credulity,  miracles,  indul- 
gences, and  processions,  in  popish  countries,  all 
which  they  ridicule  under  the  broad  and  gene- 
ral name  of  Religion,  Christianity,  and  the 
Church.*  *  And  are  not  you  ashamed  to  defend 
such  knavery?'  said  Mr.  Trueman.  *  Those 
who  have  a  great  object  to  accomplish,*  re- 
plied Mr.  Fantom,  *  must  not  be  nice  about  the 
means.  But  to  return  to  yourself  Trueman ;  in 
your  little  confined  situation  you  can  be  of  no 
use.'  *  That  I  deny,*  interrupted  Trueman;  *  I 
have  filled  all  the  parish  offices  with  some  credit 
I  never  took  a  bribe  at  an  election,  no  not  so 
'  Buch  as  a  treat ;  I  take  care  of  my  apprentices, 
Aid  do  not  set  them  a  bad  eiample  by  running 
kt  plays  and  Sadler's  Wells,  in  tlie  week   or 


jaunting  about  in  a  gig  all  day  oo  Sundays  ;  §a^ 
I  look  upon  it  that  tl^  country  jaunt  of  the  ma*. 
ter  on  Sundays  exposes  his  servants  to  mora 
danger  than  their  whde  week's  temptation  im. 
trade  put  together.* 

FanUmu  I  once  had  the  same  vulgar  preji». 
dices, about  the  church  and  the  Sabbath,  wad 
all  that  antiquated  stuff.  But  even  on  your  own 
narrow  principles,  how  can  a  thinking  beiii^ 
spend  his  Siinday  better  (if  he  must  lose  one  day 
in  seven  by  having  any  Sunday  at  all)  than  1^ 
going  into  the  country  to  admire  the  works  itt: 
nature* 

^~^Trueman,  I  suppose  you  mean  the  works  of 
God :  for  I  never  read  in  the  Bible  that  Nature 
made  any  thing.  I  should  rather  think  that  she 
herself  was  made  by  Him,  who,  when  he  said, 
*  thou  shalt  not  murder,*  said  also,  *  thou  shalt 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day.*  But  now  do  you 
really  think  that  all  that  multitude  of-  coaches, 
chariots,  chaises,  vis-a-vis,  booby-hutches,  sul- 
kies, sooiables,  phaetons,  gigs,  curricles,  cabri- 
oles,  chairs,  stages,  pleasure  carts,  and  hocses, 
which  crowd  our  roads ;  all  those  country  houses 
within  reach,  to  which  the  Loifdon  friends  pour 
in  to. the  gorgeous  Sunday  feast,  which  the  ser- 
vants are  kept  from  church  to  dress ;  all  those 
public  houses  under  the  signs  of  which  yoa 
read  these  alluring  words,  an  ordinary  on  Sun- 
days ;  I  say,  do  you  really  believe  that  all  those 
houses  and  carriages  are  crammed  with  phijoso. 
phers,  who  go  on  Sunday  into  the  country  to 
admire  the  works  of  nature,  as  you  call  it !  In- 
deed, from  the  reeling  gate  of  some  of  them 
when  they  go  back  at  night,  one  might  take 
them  for  a  certain  sect  called  the  tippling  phi- 
losophers.  Then  in  answer  to  your  charge, 
that  a  little  tradesmap  can  do  no  good,  it  is  not 
true ;  I  most  .tell  you  that  I  belong  to  the  Sick 
Man's  Friend,  and  to  the  Society  for  relieying 
prisoners  for  small  debts. 

Fantom.  I  have  no  attention  to  spare  to  that 
business,  though  I  would  pledge  myself  to  pro- 
duce a  plan  by  which  the  natumdl  debt  might 
be  paid  off  in  six  months ;  but  all  yours  are 
pretty  occupations. 

Drueman.  Then  they  are  better  suited  to  petty 
men  of  petty  fortune.  I  had  rather  have  an 
ounce  of  real  good  done  with  my  own  hands, 
and  seen  with  m^  own  eyes,  than  speculate 
about  doing  a  ton  in  a  wild  way,  which  I  know- 
can  never  be  brought  about 

Fantom.  I  despise  a  narrow  field.  O  for  the 
reign  of  upivei^sal^nevplence !  I  want  to  make 
ijl  mankind  good  and  liappy^ 

Trueman.  Deu  me!  sure  that  must  be  a 
wholesale  sort  of  a  job ;  had  ^ou  not  better  try 
your  hand  at  a  town  or  a  parish  first !  \\  "*• 

Fantom.  Sir,  I  have  a  plan  in  my  bead  for 
relieving  the  miseries  of  the  whole  world.  Every 
thing  is  bad  as  it  now  stands.  I  would  alter  aU  , 
the  laws ;  and  do  away  all  the  religions,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  the  wars  in  the  world.  J  would 
every  where  redress  the  injustice  of  fortune,  or 
what  the  vulgar  call  Providence.  I  would  pat 
an  end  to  all  punishments ;  I  would  not  ]miv«  a 
single  prisoner  on  the  fiice  of  the  globe.  This 
is  what  I  call  doing  things  on  a  gaand  scale- 

i*  A  scale  with  a  vengeance,'  said  Trueman. 
*  As  to  releasing  the  prisoners,  howevet,  I  do 
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not  m  mooh  tiko  tlut,  ••  it  would  be  Itbaratingr 
a  few  TogoM  at  tha  ezpenw  of  all  hooeat  men ; 
but  at  to  the  reet  of  your  plans,  if  all  Cbriatian 
oountries  would  be  so  good  aa  to  turn  Cbristiani, 
it  miff bt  be  helped  on  a  good  deal.  There  would 
be  atul  miaery  enooff h  left  indeed ;  beoauae  God 
\  intended  this  world  should  be  earth  and  not 
'  beaTon.  Bat,  sir,  among  all  ^our  oblationa,  yon 
moat  abolish  human  corruption  before  you  can 
make  the  world  quite  as  perfect  af  yon  pretend. 
Tou  philosopbera  seem  to  me  to  be  i^orant  of 
the  Tpry  first  s6ed  and  principle  of  misery— sin, 
air,  sin :  Tonr  svstem  of  reform  is  radical!;^  de- 
fective ;  for  it  does  not  comprehend  that  sinful 
luOure  from  which  all  misery  proceeds.  You 
aocnse  government  of  defocts  which  belong  to 
roan,  to  individual  man,  and  of  course  to  man 
i  ooUeetiyely.* — Among  all  your  reforms  you  must 
^  'reform  the  human  heart;  yon  aie  only  hacking 
at  the  branches,  without  striking  at  the  root 
"Banishinijl  impiety  out  of  the  world,  woidd  be 
like  striking  off  all  the  pounds  from  an  over- 
charged bin ;  and  all  the  troubles  which  would 
be  left,  would  be  reduced  to  mere  shillings, 
pence,  and  farthings,  as  one  may  say.' 

Fantam.  Your  project  would  rivet  the  chains 
which  mine  is  deugn'd  to  break. 

Thieman,  Sir,  I  nave  no  projects.    Projects 

are   in  general  the  offspring  of  restlessness, 

vanity,  and  idleness.    I  am  too  busy  for  pro- 

iecU^  too  contented  for  theories,  an<(  I  hope, 

I  have  too  much  honesty  and  humility  for  a  phi- 

^  losopher.    The  utmost  extent  of  m  v  ambition  at 

[  present  is,  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  a  parish  ap. 

^  prentice  who  has  been  cruelly  used  by  his  mas. 

'  ter :  Indeed  I  have  another  little  scheme,  which 

is  to  prosecute  a  follow  in  our  street  who  has 

suffered  a  poor  wretch  in  a  workhouse,  of  which 

he  had  tho  care,  to  perish  through  neglect,  and 

you  must  assist  me. 

FatUom,  The  parish  must  do  that'  You  must 
not  apply  to  me  for  the  redress  of  such  petty 
grievances.  I  own  that  the  wrongs  of  the  Poles 
and   South  Americans  so  fill  my  mind,  as  to 

I  leave  me  no  time  to  attend  to  the  petty  sorrows 
/  >f  workhouses  and  parish  apprentices.    It  is 

provinces,  empires,  continents,  that  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  philosopher  embraces ;  every  one 
can  do  a  little  paltry  good  to  his  next  neighbour. 
Tyueman,  Every  one  can,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  every  one  doe*.  If  they  would,  indeed, 
▼our  business  would  be  ready  done  at  your 
hands,  and  your  grand  ocean  of  benevolence 
would  be  filled  with  the  drops  which  private 
charity  would  throw  into  it  I  am  glad,  how- 
ever, joa  are  such  a  friend  to  the  prisoners,  be- 
cause I  am  just  now  getting  a  little  subscription 

I I  from  our^Iub,  to  set  flree  our  poor  old  friend 
|:Tom  Saunders,  a  very  honest  brother  tradesman, 
/who  got  first  into  debt,  and  then  into  jail, 

through  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  merely  through 
the  pressure  of  the  times.  We  have  each  of  us 
allowed  a  trifle  every  week  towards  maintain- 
ing Tom's  young  family  since  he  has.  been  in 
pneon ;  but  we  think  we  shall  do  much  more 
eer^oa  to  Saunders,  and  indeed  in  the  end 
lighten  our  own  expense,  b^  paying  down  at 
~   1  a  little  sum  to  restore  him  to  the  comforts 


,«f  lifo,  and  put  htm  in  a  way  of  maintaining  his 
Jfiimlly  again.    We  have  made  up  the  money  all 


except  five  guineas  I  am  ^Ikeady  promised  foor, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  give  me  the 
fifUi.  And  so  for  a  aingle  guinea,  without  any 
of  the  trouble,  the  meetings,  and  the  looking  into 
his, affairs,  which  we  have  had;  which,  let  me 
tell  you,  u  the  best,  and  to  a  man  of  business, 
the  dearest  part  of  charity,  you  will  at  once 
haye  the  pleasure  (and  it  is  no  small  one)  of 
helping  to  save  a  worthy  family  from  starving  | 
of  redeeming  an  old  friend  from  gaol,  and  of 
putting  a  litUe  of  your  boasted  benevolence  into  I 
action.  Realize !  master  Fantom :  there  b  no- 
thing like  realizing.  *  Why,  hark  ye,  Mr.  True- 
man,*  said  Fantom,  stammering,  and  looking 
very  black,  '  do  not  think  I  value  a  guinea ;  no 
sir,  I  despise  money  ;  it  is  trash ;  it  is  dirt,  and 
beneath  the  regard  of  a  wise  man.  It  is  one  of 
the  unfoeling  inventions  of  artificial  society .C 
Sir,  I  oould  talk  to  yon  for  half  a  day  on  theC  ^ 
abuse  of  richee,  and  on  my  own  contempt  of  ( 
money.^  ^ 

TVueiiuifi.  b  pray  do  not  give  yourself  the 
trouble;  it  will  be  an  easier  way  hj  half  of  vin- 
dicating yourself  from  one,  and  of  preving  the 
other,  just  to  put  your  hhnd  in  your  pocket  and 
^ive  me  a  guinea,  without  saying^  a  word  about 
it :  and  then  to  you  who  value  time  so  much, 
and  money  so  little,  it  will  cut  the  matter  short 
But  come  now,  (for  I  see^ou  will  give  nothing) 
I  should  be  mighty  glad  to  know  what  i#  the 
sort  of  good  you  do  yourselves,  since  you  always 
ofiject  to  what  is  done  by  others.  *  Sir,'  said 
Mr.  Fantom,  *  the  object  of  a  true  philoaophaK  is  '> 
to  diffuse  light  and  knowledge.  I  wish  to  see 
the  whole  world  enlightened.' 

Truetnan.    Amen!   if  you  mean   with  the  :  ^ 
light  of  the  Gospel.    But  if  yon  mean  that  one  ' 
religion  is  as  good  as  another,  and  that  no  reli- 
gion  is  best. of  all;  and  that  we  shall  become 
wiser  and  better  by  setting  aside  the  very  means 
which  Providence  bestowed  to  make  us  wise 
and  good :  in  short,  if  you  want  to  make  the , 
whole  world  philosophers,  why  they4iad  better  ^ 
stay  as  they  are.    But  as  to  the  true  light,  I 
wish  it  to  reach  the  very  lowest,  and  I  therefore 
bless  God  for  charity-schools,  as  instruments  of 
diffusing  it  among  the  poor. 

Fantom,  who  had  no  reason  to  expect  that 
bis  friend  was  going  to  call  upon  him  for  a  sub- 
scription on  this  account,  yeutured  to  praise 
them  :  saying,  *  I  am  no  enemy  to  these  insti- 
tutions. I  would  indeed  change  the  object  of 
instruction,  but  I  would  have  the  whole  world 
instructed.* 

Here  Mrs.  Fantom,  who,  with  her  daughter, 
had  quietly  sat  by  at  their  work,  ventured  to 
put  in  a  word,  a  liberty  she  seldom  took  wilt 
her  husband ;  who  in  his  zeal  to  make  the  whoSo 
world  free  and  happy,  was  too  prudent  to  in- 
clude his  wife  among  the  objects  on  whom  h 
wished  to  confer  freedom  snd  happinafs.  '  Thee 
my  dear,'  said  she,  *  I  wonder  you  do  not  let 
your  own  servants  be  taught  a  little.  The  maids 
can  scarcely  tell  a  letter,  or  say  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  you  know  you  will  not  allow  them 
time  to  learn.  William,  too,  has  never  been  at 
church  since  we  came  out  of  town.  Ho  was 
at  first  very  orderly  and  obedient,  but  now  he 
is  seldom  sober  of  an  evening ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing when  he  should  be  rubbing  the  tables   is 
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the  parlour,  he  is  ^nerally  lolling;  up6n  them, 
and  reading  your  httle  manuelof  the  new  philo- 
t  sophy.* — *  Mrs.  Fantom,  said  her  husband  an- 
grily, *you  know  that  my  labours  for  the  public 
^'  [good  leave  me  little  time  to  think  of  my  own 
I  family.  I  must  have  a  great  field,  I  like  to  do 
good  to  hundreds  at  once.* 

*  I  am  very  glad  of  that  papa,*  said  miss  Polly ; 
>*  ibr  then  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  subscribe 


to  all  those  pretty  children  at  the  Sunday-school, 
I  as  yon  did  yesterday,  when  the  gentleman  came 
'  A  ^Sg^^gi  because  that  is  the  very  thing  you 
j  were  wishing  for ;  there  are  two  or  three  hun- 
\  dred  to  be  done  good  at  once.* 

TYueman,  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,  you  are  a  won- 
derful man  to  keep  up  such  a  stock  of  benevo- 
lence at  so  small  an  expense.    To  love  man- 
^  (kind  so  dearly,  and  yet  avoid  all  opportunities 
<of  doing  them  good  ;,  to  have  such  a  noble  zeal 
for  the^  millions,  and  to  feel  so  little  compassion 
for  the  units;  to  long  to  free  empires  and  en- 
lighten kingdoms ;  and  yet  deny  instruction  to 
your  own  village,  and  coiiifort  to  your  own 
I  family.    Surely  none  but  a  philosopher  could 
4  I  indulge  so  much  philanthropy,  and  so  much  A-u- 
)  gality  at  the  same  time.  But  come,  do  assist  me 
m  a  petition  I  am  making  in  our  poorhouse ;  be- 
tween  the  old,  whom  J  want  to  liavebetter  fed, 
and  the  young,'  whom  I  want  to  have  more 
worked. 

Fantom.  Sir  my  mind  is  so  engrossed  with 

the  partition  of  Poland,  that  I  cannot  bring  it 

down  to  an  object  of  such  insignificance.    I 

despise  the  man  whose  benevolence  is  swallow- 

'  ed  up  in  the  narrow  concerns  of  his  own  family, 

'  or  parish,  or  country. 

Trueman.  Weil,  now  I  have  a  notion  that  it 
is  as  well  to  do  one's  own  duty,  as  the  duty  of 
another  man ;  and  that  to  do  good  at  home,  is 
as  well  as  to  do  good  abroad.  For  my  part,  I 
had  as  lieve  help  Tom  Saunders  to  freedom  as 
a  Pole  or  a  South  American,  though  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  help  them  too.  But  oUe  must 
begin  to  love  somewhere,  and  to  do  good  some- 
where  ;  and  I  think  it  is  as  natural  to  love  one's 
own  family,  and  to  do  good  in  one's  own  neigh- 
bourhood,  as  to  any  body  else.  And  if  every 
roan  in  every  family,  parish,  and  county,  did  the 
same,  why  then  aU  the  schemes  would  meet, 
and  the  end  of  one  parish,  where  I  was  doing 
good,  would  be  the  beginning  of  another  parish 
where  somebody  else  was  doing  good ;  so  my 
schemes  would  jut  into  my  neighbour's;  his  pro- 
jects would  unite  with  those  of  some  other  local 
reformer ;  and  all  would  fit  with  a  sort  of  dove- 
tail exactness.  And  what  is  better,  all  would 
join  in  furnishing  a  living  comment  on  that 
practical  precept :  *  Thou  sh&lt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself.' 

FaTUom,  Sir,  a  man  of  large  views  will  be 
on  the  watch  for  great  occasions  to  prove  bis 
benevolence. 
,  Trueman.  Yes,  sir ;  but  if  they  are  so  distant 
that  he  cannot  reach  them,  or  so  vast  that  he  can- 
not grasp  them,  he  may  let  a  thousand  little, 
snug,  kind,  good  actions  slip  through  his  fingers 
in  the  meanwhile:  and  so  between  the  g^rcat 
things  that  he  cannot  do,  and  the  little  ones  that 
be  will  not  do,  life  passes  and  nothing  will  be  done. 


Just  at  this  moment  miss   Polly  Fantom 
(whose  mother  had  gone  out  some  time  before) 
started  up,  let  fall  her  work,  and  cried  oat,  *  O 
papa,  do  but  look  what  a  monstrous  great  fire 
there  is  yonder  on  the  common !  If  it  were  the 
fifth  of  November  I  should  think  it  were  a  bon- 
fire.   Look  how  it  blazes  !* — ^*  I  see  plain  enon^h 
what  it  is,*  said  Mr.  Fantom,  sitting  down  ag^un 
without  the  least  emotion.  '  It  is  Jenkins's  cot- 
tage on  fire.' — '  What,  poor  John  Jenking,  who 
works  in  our  garden,  papa?*  said  the  poor  girl 
in  great  terror.    *  Do  not  be  fi-ightened,  child/ 
answered  Fantom,  we  are   safe  enough ;   the 
wind  blows  the  other  way.    Why  did  you  dis- 
turb us  fer  such  a  trifie,  as  it  was  so  distant  ? 
Come,  Mr.  Trueman,  sit  down.' — *  Sit  down,* 
said  Mr.  Trueman,  *  I  am  not  a  stock,  sir,  nor  a 
stone,  but  a  man ;  made  of  the  same  common 
nature  with  Jenkins,  whose  house  is  burning. 
Come  along — let  us  fly  and  help  him,*  con- 
tinued he  running  to  the  door  in  such  haste 
that  he  forgot  to  take  his  hat,  though  it  hung 
just  before  him — *  Come  Mr.  Fantom— come,  my 
little  dear — I  wish  your  mamma  was  here — ^I 
am  sorry  she  went  out  iust  now — ^we  may  all 
do  some  good ;  every  body  may  be  of  some  use 
at  a-  fire.    Even  you,  miss  Polly,  may  save  some 
of  these  poor  people's  things  in  your   apron, 
while;  your  papa  and  I  hand  the  buckets.'     All 
this  he  said  as  he  run  along  with  the  young 
lady  in  his  hand ;  not  doubting  but  Fantom  and 
his' whole  family  were  following  dose  behind 
him.     But .  the   present    distress  was    neither 
grand  enough  nor  far  enough  from  home  to 
satisfy  the  wide-stretched  benevolence  of  the  phi- 
iQSQ^her^hp  sat  down  within  sight  of  the  fiames 
to  work  at  a  new  pamphlet,  which  now  swallow- 
ed up  his  whole  soul,  oQjxni^fiFsaLhenevolenoe.^ 

His  daughter,  indeed,  who  happily  was  not 
yet  a  philosopher,  with  Mr.  Trueman,  followed 
by  the  maids,  reached  the  scene  of  distress. 
William  Wilson,  the  footman,  rcfiised  to  assist, 
glad  of  such  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged 
on  Jepkins,  whom  he  called  a  surly  fellow,  for 
presuming  to  complain,  because  William  always 
purloined  the  best  fruit  for  himself  before  he  set 
it  on  his  master's  table.  Jenkins  also,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  be  out  of  doors,  had  refused  to 
.  leave  his  own  work  in  the  garden,  to  do  Will's 
Vork  in  the  house  while  he  got  drunk,  or  read 
(he  Rights  of  Man. 

The  little  dwelling  of  Jenkins  burnt  very 
furiously.  Mr.  Trueman's  exertions  were  of 
the  greatest  service.  He  directed  the  willing, 
and  gave  an  example  to  the  slothful.  By  livinir 
in  London,  he  had  been  more  used  to  the  cala- 
n)ity  of  fire  than  the  country  people,  and  knew 
better  what  was  to  be  done.  In  the  Itiidst  of 
the  bustle  he  saw  one  woman  only  who  never 
attempted  to  be  of  the  least  use.  She  ran  back- 
wards and  forward,  wringing  her  hands,  «. 
crying  out  in  a  tone  of  piercing  agony,  *  On, 
my  child !  my  little  Tommy  !  will  no  one  save 
ray  Tommy  ?' — Any  woman  might  have  uttered 
the  same  words,  but  the  look  which  explained 
them  could  only  come  from  a  mother.  True* 
man  did  not  stay  to  ask  if  she  were  owner  of 
the  house,  and  mother  of  the  child,  tt  was  his 
way  to  do  all  the  good  which  could  be' done  first, 
and  then  to  ask  questions.    All  he  said  was. 
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*  T^  DM  which  ia  the  room  V  The  poor  woman, 
mow  speechless  through  terror,  coohl  only  point 
up  to  a  little  window  in  the  thatch,  and  then 
sank  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Troeman  made  his  way  through  a  thick 
smoke,  and  ran  op  the  narrow  staircase  which 
the  fire  had  not  reached.  He  got  safely  to  the 
loft,  snatched  up  the  little  creature,  who  was 
sweetly  sleeping  in  its  poor  hammock,  and 
brought  him  down  naked  in  his  arms :  and  as 
he  gave  him  to  the  half«distracted  mother,  he 
felt  that  her  joy  and  gratitude  would  have  been 
no  bad  pay  for  the  danger  he  had  run,  even  if 
no  bighSsr  motive  had  set  hire  to  work.  Poor 
Jenkins,  half  stopified  by  his  misfortune,  had 
nerer  thought  of  his  child ;  and  his  wife,  who 
expected  every  hour  to  make  him  father  to  a 
second,  had.  not  been  able  to  do  any  thing  to- 
wards saving  little  Tommy. 

Mr.  Trueman  now  pat  the  child  into  miss 
Fantom's  apron,  saying,  *  Did  not  I  telL  you, 
my  dear,  that  every  body  could  be  of  use  at  a 
fire  ?*  He  then  desired  ner  to  carry  the  child 
home,  and  ordered  the  poor  woman  to  follow 
her ;  saying,  he  would  return  himself  as  soon 
as  be  had  seen  all  safe  in  the  cottage. 

When  the  lire  was  quite  out,  and  Mr.  True- 
man  could  be  of  no  further  use,  he  went  back 
to  Mr.  Fantom^s.  The  instant  he  opened  the 
parlour  door  he  eagerly  cried  out,  *  Where  is 
y  I  the  poor  woman,  Mr,  Fantom  7*  *  Not  in  my 
J  house,  I  assure  you,*  answered  the  philosopher. 

*  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  it  was  a  very  ro- 
mantic thing  to  send  her  and  her  child  to  me  : 
joa  should  have  provided  for  them  at  once,  like 
a  prudent  man.* — *  I  thought  I  had  done  so,* 
replied  Trueman,  *  by  sending  them  to  the 
nearest  and  best  house  in  the  parish,  as  the 
poor  woman  seemed  to  stand  in  need  of  imme- 
diate assistance.*   '  So  immediate,*  said  Fantom, 

*  that  I  would  not  let  her  come  into  my  house, 
for  fear  of  what  might  happen.  So  I  packed 
her  o%  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  to  the  work- 
house ;  with  orders  to  the  overseers  not  to  let 
her  want  for  any  thing.* 

*  And  what  fight  have  yoy,  Mr.  Fantom,* 
cried  Trueman  in  a  high  tone,  *  to  expect  that 
the  overseers  will  be  more  humane  than  your- 
self! But  is  it  possible  you  con  have  'sent  that 
helpless  creature,  not  only  to  walk,  but, to  carry 
a  naked  child  at  such  a  time  of  night,  to  a  place 
so  distant,  so  ill  provided,  and  In  such  a  con- 
dition ?  I  hope  at  least  you  have  furnished  them 
with  clothes  ;  for  all  their  own  little  stores  were 
burnt'  'Wot  I,  indeed  ;'  said  Fantom.  •  What 
is  the  use  of  parish  officers,  but  to  look  afler 
these  petty  things?' 

It  was  Mr.  Trueman's  way,  when  he  began 
to  feel  very  angry,  not  to  allow  himself  to  speak ; 
because,  he  used  to  say,  *  if  I  give  vent  to  my 
feelings,  I  am  sure,  by  some  hasty  word,  to  cut 
myself  out  work  for  repentance.'  So  without 
making  any  answer,  or  even  changing  his 
clothes,  which  were  very  wet  and  dirty  from 
having  worked  so  hard  at  the  fire,  he  walked 
oat  again,  having  first  inquired  the  road  the 
woman  had  taken.  At  the  door  he  met  Mrs. 
T^ntom  returning  from  her  visit  He  told  her 
his  tale ;  which  she  had  no  woner  heard,  than 
she  kinifly  rcsplved  to  ;>coompany  htm  in  search 


of  Jenkins*s  wife.  She  had  a  wide  eommon  to 
walk  over  before  she  could  reach  either  the 
workhouse  or  the  nearest  cottage.  She  had 
crawled  along  with  her  baby  as  far  as  she  was 
able ;  but  having  met  with  no  refreshment  at 
Mr.  Fantom*8,  and  her  strength  quite  failing 
her,  she  had  sunk  down  on  the  middle  of  the 
commSn.  Happily,  Mr.  Trueman  and  Mrs. 
Fantom  came  up  at  this  very  time.  The  for- 
mer had  had  the  precaution  to  bring  a  cordial 
and  the  latter  had  gone  back  and  stuffed  her 
pockets  with  old  baby  linen.  Mr.  Trueman 
soon  procured  tlie  assistance  of  a  labourer,  who 
happened  to  pass  by,  to  h^Ip  him  to  carry  the 
mother,  and  Mrs.  Fantom  carried  the  little  shiv- 
ering baby. 

As  soon   as   they  were   safely  lodged,  Mr. 
Trueman  set  off  in  search  of  poor  Jenkins,  who 
was  distressed  to  know  what  was  become  of  his 
wife  and  child ;  for  having  heard  that  they  were 
seen  goin^;  towards  Mr.  Fantom*s,  he  despaired 
of  any  assistance  from  that  quarter.     Mr.  True- 
man  felt  no  small  satisfaction  in  uniting  this 
poor  man  to  his  little  family.     There  was  some- 
thing very  moving  in  this  meeting,  and  in  the 
pious  gratitude  they  expressed  for  their  deliver- 
ance.   They  seemed  to  forget  they  had  lost  their  | 
all,  in  the  joy  they  felt  that  they  had  not  lost 
each   other.     And  some  disdainful  great  ones 
might  have  smiled  to  see  so  much  rapture  ex-  ( 
pressed  at  the  safety  of  a  child  born  to  no  in-  | 
heritanco  but  poverty.    These  are  among  the 
feelings  with  which  Providence  sometimes  over- 
pays the  want  of  wealth.     The  good  people  also 
poured  out  prayers  and  blessings  on  their  de- 
iiverer,  who,  not  beinj^  a  philosopher,  was  no 
more  ashamed  of  praymg  with  them  than  he 
had  been  of  working  for  them.     Mr.  Trueman, 
while  assisting  at  the  fire,  had  heard  that  Jen-J 
kins  and  his  wife  were  both  very  honest,  and] 
very  pious  people ;  so  he  told  them  he  would/ 
not  only  pay  for  their  new  lodgings,  but  under- j 
took   to  raise  a  little  subscription  among  hisi 
friends  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes  towards  re- 
building  their  cottage;  and  farther  engaged,  that 
if  they  would  promise  to  bring  up  the  child  in ) 
the  fear  of  6od,  he  would  stand  godfather. 

This  exercise  of  Christian  charity  had  given 
sbch  a  cheerful  flow  to  Mr.  Trueman's  spirits, 
thM  long  before  he  got  home  he  had  lost  every 
trace  of  ill-humour. — *  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,'  said 
he  gayly,  as  he  opened  the  door,  *  now  do  tell 
me  how  you  conld  possibly  refuse  going  to  help 
me  to  put  out  the  fire  at  poor  Jenkins's  V — *  Be- 
cause, said  Fantom,  *  I  was  engaged,  sir,  in  a 
far  nobler  project  than  putting  out  a  fire  in  a 
little  thatched' cottage.  Sir,  1  was  contriving  to  | 
put  out  a  fire  too ;  a  conflagration  of  a  far  more  I 
dreadful  kind— a  fire,  sir,  in  the  extinction  of  > 
which  universal  m&n  is  concerned — I  was  con-  \  '^ 
triving  a  scheme  to  extinguish  the  fires  of  the  \ 
inquisition.' — •  Why,  man,  they  don't  blaze  that 
I  know  of,'  retorted  Trueman.     *  I  own,  that  of  ^ 
all  the  abominable  engines  which  the  devil  ever: 
invented  to  disgrace  religion  and  plague  man.  ^ 
kind,  that  inquisition  was  the  very  worst     But- 
I  do  not  believe  popery  has  ventured  at  these '^ 
diabolical  tricks  siiice  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon. 
so  that  a  bucket  of  real  water,  carried  to  the 
real  fire  at  Jenkins's  cottage,  would  have  done 
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nx>r«i  good  than  a  wild  plan  to  put  oat  an  ima- 
gitlkrj  flamfB  which  no  longer  burns.    And  let 
me  tell  joo,  sir,  dreadful  as  that  evil  was,  €rod 
can  send  his  judgments  on  other  sins  besides  su- 
perstition ;  so  it  behoves  us  to  take  heed  of  the 
<yCh6r  extreme,  or  we  may  have  our  earthquakes 
too.    *  The  hand  of  God  is  not  shortened,'  sir, 
*  that  it  cannot  destroy,  any  more  tlian  it  cannot 
save.    In  the  meantime,  I  must  repeat  it ;  ^ou 
and  I  are  rather  called  upon  to  serve  a  neigh- 
bour from  perishing  in  the  flames  of  his  house, 
/  just  under  our  own  window,  than  to  write  about 
'  the  fires  of  the  inquisition ;  which,  if  f^ar,  or 
I  shame,  or  the  restoration  of  common  sense  had 
'  not  already  put  out,  would  have  hardly  received 
a  check  from  such  poor  hands  as  you  and  I.* 

*  Sir,*  said  Fantom,  *  Jenkins  is  an  imperti- 
nent fellow ;  and  I  owe  him  a  grudge,  because 
he  says  he  had  rather  forfeit  the  favour  of  the 
best  master  in  England  than  work  in  my  gar- 
den on  a  Sunday.  And  when  I  ordered  him  to 
read  the  Age  of  Reason,  instead  of  going  to 
church,  he  refused  to  work  for  me  at  all,  with 
some  impertinent  hint  about  God  and  Mammon.* 
'  Oh,  did  he  so  V  said  Mr.  Trucman.  •  Now  I 
wiU  stand  godfather  to  his  child,  and  make  him 
a  handsome  present  into  the  bargain.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Fantom,  a  man  must  be  a  philosopher  with 
a  vengeance,  if  when  he  sees  a  house  on  fire,  he 
stays  to  consider  whether  the  owner  has  offend- 
ed him.  Oh,  Mr.  Fantom,  I  will  jbrgive  you 
still,  if  you  will  produce  me,  out  of  all  your  phi- 
loflophy,  such  a  sentence  as  *  Love  your  enemy 
—do  good  to  them  that  hate  you — if  thine  ene- 
;  my  hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
^  drink  ;*  f  will  give  up  the  blessed  Gospel  for  the 
Age  of  Reason,  if  you  will  only  bring  me  one 
sentiment  equivalent  to  this.' 

Next  day  Mr.  Trueman  was  obliged  to  go  to 

I/>ndon  on  business  ;  but  returned  soon ;  as  the 

time  he  had  allotted  to  spend  with  Mr.  Fantom 

was  not  yet  elapsed.  He  came  down  the  sooner 

indeed,  that  he  might  bring  a  small  sum  of  money 

which  the  gentlemen  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes 

had  cheerfully  subscribed  for  Jenkins.    True- 

man  did  not  forget  to  desire  his  wife  to  make 

up  also  a  quantity  of  clothing  for  this  poor  fami- 

]y,  to  which  he  c&d  not  neglect  to  add  a  parcel 

of  good  books,  which  indeed  always  made  a 

part  of  his  charities ;  as  he  used  to  say,  there 

was  something  cruel  in  the  kindness  which  was 

anxious  to  relieve  the  bodies  of  men,  but  was 

negligent  of  their  souls.     He  stood  in  person  to 

the  new  born  child,  and  observed  with  much 

•  pleasure,  that  Jenkins  and  his  wife  thought  a 

'>  christening,  not  a  season  for  merry-making,  but 

',a  solemn  act  of  religion.    And  they  dedicated 

I  their  infant  to  his  Maker  with  becoming  seri. 

[ousncss. 

Trueman  left  the  cottage  and  got  back  to  Mr. 
Fantom's,  just  as  the  family  were  going  to  sit 
down  to  dinner,  as  he  had  promised. 

When  they  sat  down,  Mr.  Fantom  was  not  a 
little  out  of  humour  to  see  his  table  in  some  dis- 
order. William  was  also  rather  more  negligfent 
than  usual.  If  the  company  called  for  bread,  he 
gave  them  beer,  and  he  took  away  the  clean 
plates,  and  gave  them  dirty  ones.  Mr.  Fantom 
soon  discovered  that  his  servant  was  very  drunk; 
be  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and  ordered  him 


out  of  the  room,  charging  that  he  should  not  ap. 
pear  in  his  presence  in  that  condition.  WilliaiD 
obeyed ;  but  having  slept  an  hour  of  two,  and 
got  about  half  sober,  he  again  made  his  appear- 
ance. His  roaster  vave  him  a  most  severe  re- 
primand,  and  called  him  an  idle,  druiken,  W- 
cions  fellow.  *  Sir,'  said  William,  very  pertlj* 
'  If  I  do  get  drunk  now  and  then,  I  only  <lo  it 
for  the  j^cwd  of  my  country,  and  in  obedience  to 
your  wishes.*  Mr.  Fantom,  thoroughly  pro- 
voked, now  began  to  scold  him  in  words  not  fit 
to  be  repeated ;  and  asked  him  what  he  meant. 

*  Why,  sir,'  said  William,  *  you  are  a  philoeo^ 
pher  you  know ;  and  I  have  often  overheard  joa 
say  to  your  company,  that  private  v\t^  »w»  pnK- 
Ijc  benefits;. and  so  1  thought  that  getting  drunk 
was  as  pleasant  a  way  of  doing  good  to  Uie  pub- 
lic as  any,  especially  when  I  could  oblige  mj 
master  at  the  same  time.' 

*Get  out  of  my  house,'  said  Mr.  Fantom,  in  a 
great  rage.  *  I  do  not  desire  to  stay  a  moment 
fonger,'  said  William,  *  so  pay  me  my  wages-' — 

*  Not  I  indeed,*  replied  the  roaster;  *  nor  .will  I 
give  you  a  character ;  so  never  let  me  see  yoor 
lace  again.*  William  took  his  jnastcr  at  hia 
word,  and  not  only  got  out  of  the  house,  bat 
went  out  of  the  country  too  as  fast  as  possible. 
When  they  found  he  was  really  gone,  they  made 
a  hue-and-cry,  in  order  to  detain  him  till  they 
examined  if  he  had  lefl  every  thing  in  the  hooae 
as  he  had  found  it  But  William  had  got  out  of 
reach,  knowing  he  could  not  stand  such  a  scm^ 
tiny.  On  examination,  Mr.  Fantom  found  that 
all  his  old  port  was  gone,  and  Mrs.  Fantom 
missed  three  of  her  best  new  spoons.  William 
was  pursued,  but  without  success;  and  Mr. 
Fantom  was  so  much  discomposed  that  he  could 
not  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  talk  on  any  subject 
but  his  wine  and  his  spoons,  nor  harangue  on 
any  project  but  that  of  recovering  both  by  bring- 
ing William  to  justice. 

Some  days  passed  away,  in  which  Mr.  Fan- 
tom,  haviug  had  time  to  oool,  began  to  be 
ashamed  that  he  had  been  betrayed  into  such 
ungoverned  passion.  He  made  the  best  excoae 
he  could ;  said  no  man  was  perfect,  and  thoasrb 
he  owned  he  had  been  too  violent,  yet  still  he 
hoped  William  would  be  brought  to  the  punish- 
ment he  deserved.  *  In  the  meantime,'  said  Mr. 
Trueman,  *  seeing  how  ill  philosophy  has  agreed 
with  ^our  man,  suppose  you  were  to  set  about 
teachmg  your  maids  a  little  religion?'  Mr. 
Fantom  coolly  replied,  *  that  the  impertinent  re- 
tort  of  a  drunken  footman  could  not  spoil  a  sys- 
tem.'— ^  Your  system,  however,  and  your  own 
behaviour,*  said  Trueman,  *  have  made  that  foot* 
man  a  scoundrel :  and  you  are  answerable  for 
his  ofifences.' — *  Not  I  truly,*  said  Fantom  ;  *  he 
has  seen  me  do  no  harm ;  he  has  neither  seen 
me  cheat,  gamble,  nor  get  drunk ;  and  I  defy 
you  to  say  1  corrupt  my  servants.  I  am  a  JEio- 
ral  man,  sir.' 

*  Mr.  Fantom,'  said  Trueman,  '  if  you  were 
to  get  drunk  every  day,  and  game  every  night, 
you  would,  indeed,  endanger  your  own  soul,  and 
give  a  dreadful  example  to  your  family ;  but 
great  as  those  sins  are,  and  God  forbid  that  I 
should  attempt  to  lessen  them!  still  they  are 
not  worse,  nay,  the^  are  not  so  bad,  as  the  pes- 
tilent  doctrines  with  which  ytfu  infect  Toor* 
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)  and  joar  neirhboarhood.  A  bad  action 
i»  like  a  aingle  mnraer.  The  coniequcnoe  may 
end  with  the  crime,  to  all  but  the  perpetrator ; 
but  a  wicked  principle  i«  throwing  lighted  gun- 
powder into  a  town ;  it  is  poisoning  a  ri^er ; 
ihean  are  no  bounds,  no  certainty,  no  ends  to  its 
mischief.  The  ill  effects  of  the  worst  action 
may  cease  in  time,  and  the  conseqnenoes  of 
joor  bad  example  may  end  with  your  life ;  hot 
souls  may  be  lMt>oght  to  perdition  by  a  wicked 
principle  afler  the  author  of  it  has  been  dead 
lor  ages.' 

Fantom.  Tou  talk  like  an  ignoramus,  who 
baa  ne?er  read  the  new  philosophy.    All  this 
AonsBiise  of  future  punishment  is  now  done 
/  away      It  is  our  benevolence  which  makes  us 
'  reject  your  creed ;  we  can  no  more  believe  in  a 
deity  who  permits  so  much  evil  in  the  present 
'  world,  than  one  who  threatens  eternal  punish- 
ment in  the  next 

Thtemam  What !  shall  mortal  man  be  more 
mercifal  than  God  ?  Do  you  pretend  to  be  more 
compassionate  than  that  gracious  Father  who 
•ent  his  own  Son  into  tKe  Svorld  to  die  for  sin- 
ners? 

Fantom.  You.  teke  all  your  notions  of  the 
Deity  from  the  vulgar  views  your  fiible  gives 
you  of  him.  *  To  to  sure  I  do,*  saidTVuoman; 
*  can  you  tell  me  any  Way  of  getting  a  better 
notion  of  him  ?  I  do  not  want  any  of  your 
&rthing-candle  philosophy  in  the  broad  sun- 
/  shine  of  the  Gospel,  Mr.  Fantom.  My  Bible 
\  tells  me  that  *  Groid  is  love  ;*  not  merely  loving, 
bat  LOTS.  Now  do  you  think  a  Being,  whose 
very  essence  is  love,  would  permit  any  misery 
among  his'  children  here,  if  it  was  not  to  be, 
some  way  or  other,  or  some  where  or  other,  for 
their  good  ?  You  forget,  too,  that  in  a  world 
where  there  is  am,  there  most  be  misery.  Then, 
too,  I  suppose,  God  permits  this  very  misery 
partly  to  exercise  the  sufferers  and  partly  to  try 
the  prosperous;  for  by  trouble  God  correcte 
some  and  tries  others.  Suppose  now,  Tom 
Saunders  had  not  been  put  in  prison,  you  and  I 
no,  I  beg  pardon,  you  saved  your  gui- 
nea ;  well  then,  our  club  and  I  could  not  have 
shown  our  kindness  in  getting  him  out;  nor 
would  poor  Saunders  himself  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  exercising  his  own  patience  and 
/  snbmission  under  want  and  imprisonment.  So 
/  joa  see  one  reason  why  God  permite  misery,  is 
,  that  good  men  may  have  an  opportunity  of  les- 
^sening  it.'  Mr.  Fantom  replied,  *  There  is  no 
olnect  which  I  have  more  at  heart ;  I  have,  as  I 
tmd  you,  a  plan  in  my  head  of  such  uuiversal 
benevolence  as  to  include  the  happiness  of  all 
mankind.' — *Mr.  Fantom,  said  Trueman,  *I 
fee]  that  I  have  a  general  good  will  to  all  my 
brethren  of  mankind ;  and  if  I  had  as  much 
money  in  my  purse  as  I  have  love  in  my  heart, 
I  trust  I  should  prove  it :  all  I  say  is,  that,  in  a 
station  of  life  whore  I  cannot  do  much,  I  am 
.  more  called  upon  to  procure  the  happiness  of  a 
poor  neighbour,  who  has  no  one  else  to  look  to, 
>tfaan  to  fbrm  wild  plans  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
too^extensive  to  be  accomplished,  and  too  chi- 
merical to  be  put  in  practice.  It  is  the  height 
of  folly  for  a  little  ignorant  tradesman  to  dis- 
tract himself  with  projecting  schemes  which  re- 
quire  the  wisdom  of  scholars,  the  experience  of 


statesmen,  and  the  power  of  kings  to  acoomJ 
plish.  I  cannot  ftee  whole  ooontries,  nor  rc^m^ 
the  evils  of  society  at  larce,  but  I  can  free  ii\  ^ 
aggrieved  wreteh  in  a  workhouse ;  I  can  relievo;  ^  % 
the  distresses  of  one  of  my  journeymen ;  and  I 
can  labour  to  reform  myself  and  my  own  fib- 
mily.' 

Soma  weeks  afler  this  a  letter  was  brought  to 
Mr.  Fantom  from  his  late  servant  William,  who 
had  been  turned  away  for  drunkenness,  as  re- 
lated above,  and  who  had  also  robbed  his  mas- 
ter of  some  wine  and  some  spoons.  Mr.  Fantom, 
glancing  his  eye  over  the  letter,  said,  'Itis 
dated  from  Chelmsford  jail;  that  rascal  has  got 
into  prison-  I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  hearty 
it  is  the  fittest  place  for  such  scoundrels.  I  hope 
ho  will  be  sent  to  Botany  Bay,  if  not  hanged.' — 

*  O,  ho !  my  good  friend,'  said  Trueman,  *  then  < 
I  find  that  in  abolishing  all  prisons  you  would  / 
just  let  one  stand  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  would  happen  toj|;ob^ou.  General  benovo* 
lenoe,  I  see,  is  compatible  with  particular  re- 
sentments, though  individual  kindness  is  not  '^t- 
consistent  with   universal  philanthx.Qpy.'  '  Mr. 
Fantom  drily  observed,  that  lie  was  not  fond  of 
jokes,  and  proceeded  to  read  the  letter.     It  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  wish  that  his  late  master 
would  condescend  to  pay  him  one  visit  in  his 
dark  and  doleful  abode ;  as  he  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  to  him  before  the  dreadful  sentence 
of  the  law,  which  had  already  been  pronounced, 
should  be  executed. 

*  Let  us  go  and  see  the  poor  fellow,*  said  True- 
man  ;  *  it  is  but  a  morning's  ride.  If  he  is  really 
so  near  his  end  it  would  be  cruel  to  refuse  him.* 

*  Not  I,  truly  ;'  said  Fantom ;  *  he  deserves  no- 
thing at  my  hands  but  the  halter  he  is  likely  to 
meet  with.  Such  port  is  not  to  be  had  for  mo- 
ney !  and  the  spoons,  part  of  my  new  dozen !' — 

*  As  to  the  wine,  said  Trueman,  *  I  am  afraid 
you  must  give  that  up,  but  the  only  way  to  get 
any  tidings  of  the  spoons  is  to  go  and  hear  what 
he  has  to  say ;  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  will  make 
such  a  confession  as  may  be  very  useful  to 
others,  whidh,  you  know,  is  one  grand  advan- 
tege  of  punishmente ;  and,  besides,  we  may  af- 
ford him  some  little  comfort'  *  As  to  comfort 
he  deserves  none  from  me,'  said  Fantom ;  '  and 
as  to  his  confessions,  they  can  be  of  no  use  to 
me,  but  as  they  give  me  a  chance  of  getting  my 
spoons ;  so  I  do  not  much  care  if  I  do  tAe  a 
ride  with  you.' 

When  they  came  to  the  prison,  Mr.  True- 
man's  tender  heart  sunk  within  him.  He  de- 
plored the  corrupt  nature  of  man,  which  makes 
such  rigorous  confinement  indispensably  need- 
ful,  not  merely  for  the  punishment  of  the  ofl 
fbnder,  but  for  the  safety  of  society.  Fantom, 
from  mere  trick  and  habit,  was  just  preparing 
a  speech  on  benevolence,  and  the  cruelty  of  im- 
prisonment; for  he  had  a  set  of  sentimente  col. 
lected  O-om  the  new  philosophy  which  he  always 
kept  by  him.  The  naming  a  man  in  power 
brought  out  the  ready  cot  and  dried  phrase 
against  oppression.  The  idea  of  rank  included 
every  vice,  that  of  poverty  every  virtue ;  and  he 
was  furnished  with  all  the  invectives  against  Ihe 
cruelty  of  laws,  punishmente,  and  prisons,  which 
the  new  lexicon  has  produced.  But  his  mechani- 
cal  benevolence  was  suddenly  checked ;  the  re. 
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-collection  of  his  old  port  and  his  new  spoons 
-coolod  his  ardour,  and  ho  wont  on  without  say- 
ing a  word. 

when  they  reached  the  cell  where  the  un- 
happy William  was  confined,  they  stopped  at  th6 
door.  The  poor  wretch  had  thrown  himself  nn 
the  ground,  as  well  as  his  chains  would  permit 
He  |proaoed  piteously ;  and  was  so  swalbwed  up 
^ith  a  sense  of  his  own  miseries,  that  he  neither 
heard  the  door  open,  nor  saw  the  gentlemen. 
He  was  attempting  to  pray,  bat  in  an  a^ay 
which  made  his  words  hardly  intelligible.  Thus 
much  they  could  make  out — *  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner,  the  chief  of  sinners  ."  then,  sud- 
denly attempting  to  start  up,  but  prOrented  by 
*  his  irons,  he  roared  out,  *  O  God  !  thou  canst  not 
be  merciful  to  me,  for  I  have  denied  thee ;  I 
have  ridiculed  my  Saviour  who  died  for  me ;  I 
have  broken  his  laws;  I  have  derided  his  word; 
I  have  resisted  his  Spirit;  I  have  laughed  at 
that  heaven  which  is  shut  against  me ;  I  have 
denied  the  truth  of  those  torments  which  await 
me.  To-morrow  1  to-morrow !  O  for  a  longer 
space  for  repentance !  O  for  a  short  reprieve 
from  hell !' 

Mr.  Trueman  wept  so  loud  that  it  drew  the 
attention  of  the  eriminai,  who  now  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  oast  on  his  late  master  a  look  so  dread- 
ful that  Fantom  wished  for  a  moment  that  he 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  the  spoons,  rather  than 
have  exposed  himself  to  such  a  scene.  At  length 
the  poor  wretch  said,  in  a  low  voice  that  would 
have  melted  a  heart  of  stone,  *  O,  sir,  are  you 
there  ?  I  did  indeed  wish  to  see  you  before  my 
dreadful  sentence  is  put  in  execution.  Oh,  sir  ! 
to-morrow  !  to-morrow !  But  I  have  a  confession 
to  make  to  you.  This  revived  Mr.  Fantom,  who 
again  ventured  to  glance  a  hope  at  the  spoons. 
*Sir,'  said  William,  M  could  not  die  without 
making  my  confession.*  *  Ay,  and  restitution 
too,  I  hope,*  replied  Fantom :  *  where  are  my 
fipoons  ?*  *  Sir,  they  are  gone  with  the  rest  of 
my  wretched  booty.  But  oh,  sir  !  those  spoons 
make  so  petty  an  article  in  my  black  account, 
that  I  hardly  think  of  them.  Murder  !  sir,  mur- 
der is  the  crime  for  which  T  am  justly  doomed 
to  die.  Oil,  sir,  who  can  abide  the  anger  of  an 
offended  God  7  Who  can  dwell  with  everlasting 
burnings  ?*  As  this  was  a  question  which  even 
a  philosopher  could  not  answer,  Mr.  Fantom  was 
going  to  steal  off^  especially  as  he  now  g^Lve  up 
all  hope  of  the  spoons;  but  William  called  him 
hack :  *  Stay,  sir,  stay,  I  conjure  you,  as  you 
will  answer  it  at  the  bar  of  God.  You  roust 
hear  the  sins  of  which  you  have  been  the  occa- 
sion. Yoa  arc  the  cause  of  my  being  about  to 
suffor  a  shameful  death. — Yes,  sir,  you  made 
me  a  drunkard,  a  thief,  and  a  murderer.*  *  How 
dare  you,  William,*  cried  Mr.  Fantom,  with 
great  emotion,  *  accuse  me  with  being  the  cause 
of  sucli  horrid  crimes?*  *Sir,*  answered  thecri. 
minal,  *  from  you  I  learned  the  principles  which 
lead  to  those  crimes.  By  the  grace  of  God  I 
should  never  have  fallen  into  sins  deserving  of 
the  gallows,  if  I  had  not  overheard  you  say 
there  was  no  hereafler,  no  judgment,  no  future 
veekoning.  O,  sir  1  there  is  a  hell,  dreadful,  in- 
conceivable, eternal  !*  Here,  through  the  excess 
•f  anguish,  the  poor  fellow  fainted  away.  Mr. 
Fantom,  who  did  not  at  all  relish  this  scene. 


said  to  his  friend,  *  well,  sir,  we  will  go,  if  jro^ 
please,  for  you  see  there  is  nothing  to  bo  dciiie.' 

» Sir,*  replied  Mr.  Trueman,  mournfully,  •  yoo 
may  go  if  you  please,  but  I  shall  stay,  for  I  ceo 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done.' — *  What  •'  re- 
joined the  other,  *  do  you  think  it  possible   his 
life  can  be  saved.*  *  No,  indeed,'  said  Trueaian ; 
*  but  I  hope  it  possible  his  soul  may  be  saTed.* 
^  I  do  not  understand  these  things,*  said  Fantom, 
making  toward  the  door.    *  Nor  I  neither,*  said 
Trueman  ;  *  but  as  a  fellow-sinner,  I  am  bound 
to  do  what  I  can  for  this  poor  man.    Do  yoa  go 
home,  Mr.  Fantom,  and  finish  your  treatise  on 
universal  benevolence,  and  the  blessed  effects  of 
philosophy ;  and  hark  ye,  be  sure  you  let  the 
frontispiece  of  your  book  represent  William  an 
the  gibbet ;  that  will  be  what  oar  minister  calls 
a  PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATION.    You  know  I  b&te 
theories  :  this  is  realizing  ;  tliis  is  piiiLOSonrr 
made  easy  to  the  meanest  capacity.  This  is  the  ' 
precious  fruit  which  grows  on  that  darling  tree, 
so  many  slips  of  which  have  been  transplanted 
from  that  land  of  liberty  of  which  it  is  the  na- 
tive, but  which,  with  all  your  digging,  plantia^, 
watering,  dunging,  and  dressing,  will,  1  trust, 
never  thrive  in  this  blessed  land  of  ours.' 

Mr.^Fantnm  sneaked  off*  to  finish  his  work  at 
home ;  and  Mr.  Trueman  sttiid  to  finish  his  in 
the  prison.  He  passed  the  night  with  the  wretch- 
ed convict ;  he  prayed  with  him  and  for  him, 
and  read  to  him  the  penitential  psalms,  and 
some  portions  of  the  Gospel. — But  he  was  too 
humble  and  too  prudent  a  man  to  venture  oat 
of  his  depth  by  arguments  and  consolafions 
which  he  was  not  warranted  to  use  v  this  he  left 
for  the  clergyman — but  he  pressed  on  William 
the  great  duty  of  making  the  only  amends  now 
in  his  power  to  those  whom  he  had  led  astray. — 
They  then  drew  up  the  following  paper,  which 
Mr.  Trueman  got  printed,  and  gave  away  at  the 
place  of  execution. 

The  hut  words,  confession^  and  dying  speech  of 
William  WiLsoN,to^  was  executed  at  Chebm- 
ford  for  murder, 

•  I  was  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  lived 
with  credit  in  many  sober  families,  in  which  I 
was  a  faithful  servant ;  but  being  tempted  by  a 
litllo  higher  wages,  I  led  a  good  place  to  go  and 
live  with  Mr.  Fantom,  who,  however  made  good 
none  of  his  6ne  promises,  but  proved  a  bard 
master.  Full  of  fine  words  and  charibUile 
speeches  in  favour  of  the  poor;  but  apt  to  oppress, 
overwork,  and  underpay  them.  In  his  service 
I  was  not  allowed  time  to  go  to  church.  This 
troubled  me  at  first,  till  I  overheard  my  master 
9ay,  that  going  to  church  was  a  superstitious 
prejudice,  and  only  meant  for  the  vulgar.  Upon 
this  I  resolved  togo.no  more;  for  I  thought 
there  could  not  be  two  religions,  one  fur  the 
master,  and  one  for  the  servant  Finding  my 
master  never  prayed.  I  too  left  off  prating  :  this 
gave  Satan  great  power  over  me,  so  that  I  from. 
that  time  fell  into  almost  every  sin.  I  was  very 
uneasy  at  first,  and  my  conscience  gave  me  no 
rest ;  but  I  was  soon  reconciled  by  overheaxing 
my  master  and  another  gentleman  say,  that 
death  was  only  an  eternal  sleep,  and  hell  and 
judgment  were  but  an  invention  of  priests  to 
keep  the  poor  in  order.    I  mention  this  aa  • 
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WUBiBg  to  mil  maitBii  and  mittreMM  to  take 
ewe  what  they  eonrerm  aboot  while  MtTanti 
•re  wciliiic^  at  table.  They  cannot  tell  how 
many  ■oaU  they  have  aent  to  perdition  by  auch 
laoee  talk.  The  orime  for  which  I  die  ia  the 
natcvai  oonaeqaeoce  of  the  pripcijplea  I  learnt 
of  my  maater.  A  rich  man,  indeed,  who  throwa 
off  relifion,  ma^  eecape  the  gallowa,  becanae 
want  doea  not  drive  him  to  commit  thoae  Crimea 
wJiich  lead  to  it ;  hut  what  ahall  reetrain  a  needv 
nan,  who  baa  been  taught  that  there  ia  no  dread- 
Ibl  reckoning  ?  Honeaty  ia  bnta  dream  without 
the  awftil  aaaotiona  of  heaven  and  helL  Virtae 
ia  but  a  ahadow,  if  it  be  atripped  of  the  terrora 
and  the  proraiaea  of  the  QoepeL  Morality  ia  but 
•a  empty  name,  if  it  be  deatituto  of  the  principle 
and  power  of  Chriatianitv.  Oh,  ray  dear  fellow^ 
■WYante !  take  warninf  by  my  aad  fkte  |  aever 
be  twnpfted  away  from  a  aober  aerviee  for  the 
■ake  of  a  Utile  more  wagea :  never  venture  your 
immortal  aoida  in  houaea  where  God  ia  not  fear- 
ad.  And  now  bear  me,  O,  my  God,  though  I 
liave  blaaphemed  thee  I  forgive  me,  O  my  Sa- 
Tiour,  though  I  have  denied  thee !  O  Lord  moat 
holy,  O  God  moat  mighty,  deliver  me  from  the 


hitter  paina  of  eternal  death,  and  reeeba  m^ 
aoul  for  Hie  aake  who  died  ibr  ainaera. 

>  WlULUM  WjUOH/ 

Mr.  Trneman  woold  never  leave  thia  pom 
penitent  till  he  waa  launched  into  .eternity,  but 
attended  him  with  the  miniater  ih  the  cart.  Thio 
piona  clergyman  never  cared  to  eay  what  he 
thought  of  WilKama  aUte.— When  Mr^  True- 
man  ventured  to  mention  hia  hope,  that  though 
hia  penitence  waa  late,  yet  it  waa  aincere,  and 
apoke  of  the  dying  thief  on  the  croaa  aa  a  ground 
of  encouragement,  the  miniater  with  a  very  ae- 
rioua  kiok»  made  thia  anawer:  *Sir,  that  in^ 
atance  ia  too  ollan  brought  forward  on  occaaiona 
to  which  it  doea  not  apply :  I  do  not  chooae  to 
aay  any  thing  to  y pur  application  of  it  in  the 
preeant  caae,  but  I  will  anawer  you  in  the  worda 
of  a  good  man  apeaking  oi  the  penitent  thief: 
*  There  ia  ona  auch  inatance  given  that  nobody 
might  deapair,  and  there  ia  M  one,  that  nobody 
miff bt  preaumc' 

Poor  William  waa  turned  off  juet  a  quarter 
before  eleven ;  and  may  the  Lord  have  meroy  on 
hia  aoul! 


THE  TWO  WEALTHY  FARMERS  j 
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IN  ainii  raan 


FART  I^THE  VISIT. 


Mr.  BajAvriLL  and  Mr.  Worthy  happened  to 
meet  laat  year  at  Weyhill  fair.  They  were 
glad  to  aee  mich  other,  aa  the^  had  but  aeldom 
met  of  late;  Mr.  Brag  well  having  removed  aome 
yeara  before  l^om  Mx.  Worthy  *e  neighbourhood, 
to  a  diatant  village,  where  he  had  bought  an 
eatete. 

Mr.  BragweU  waa  a  anbetantlal  farmer  and 
graxier.  He  had  riaen  in  the  world  by  what 
worldly  men  call  a  run  of  good  fortune.  He  had 
alao  been  a  man  of  great  induatry ;  tha^  ia,  he 
had  paid  a  ailigent  and  oonatant  attention  to  hia 
own  intereat  He  underatood  buaineaa,  and  had 
a  knack  of  turning  almoat  every  thing  to  hia 
own  advantage.  Ho  had  that  aort  of  aenae 
which  good  men  call  cunning,  and  knavea  call 
wisdom.  He  waa  too  prudent  ever  to  do  any 
thing  ao  wrong  that  the  law  could  take  hold  of 
him ;  yet  he  waa  not  amr  acrnpuloua  about  the 
morality  of  an  action,  when  the  proapeet  of  en- 
riching himaelf  by  it  waa  y/pty  great,  and  the 
chance  of  hurting  hia  character  waa  amalL  The 
corn  he  aent  home  to  hie  cuatomera  waa  not  al- 
waya  quite  ao  good  aa  the  aamplea  he  had  pro* 
duced  at  market;  and  he  now  and  then  forgot 
to  name  aome  capital  blemiah  in  the  horaea  he 
nold  at  lair.  He  acorned  to  be  guilty  of  the 
petty  frauda  of  cheating  in  weighte  and  mea* 
Burea,  for  he  thought  that  waa  a  beggarly  ain ; 
bat  he  valued  himaelf  on  hia  akill  in  making  a 
bargain,  and  fancied  it  fhowed  hia  auperior 
knowledge  of  the  world  to  take  advantage  of  the 
tgrnorance  of  a  dealer. 

It  waa  lua  constant  rule  to  undervalue  every 
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thing  he  waa  about  to  buy,  »nd  to^overvalna* 
every  thing  he  waa  about  to  aell ;  but  aa  he  ael- 
dom  loet  eight  of  hia  diaoretion,  he  avoided  every^ 
thin^  that  waa  very  aharoeful ;  ao  that  he  waa 
conaidered  merely  aa  a  hard  dealer,  and  a  keen^ 
hand  at  a  barj^ain.  Now  and  then  when  he  had 
been  caught  in  puabing  hia  own  advantage  too 
But  be  eontrived  to  get  out  of  the  acrape  by 
turning  the  whole  into  a  jeat,  aaying  it  waa  a 
good  toke  in^  a  rare  joke,  and  he  had  only  a 
mind  to  divert  himaelf  with  the  folly  of  hia 
neighbour,  who  oonld  be  ao  eaailj  impoaed  on. 

Mr.  Bragwell,  however,  in  hia  way*  aet  a 
high  value  on  character :  not  indeed  that  he 
had  a  right  aenae  of  ite  worth ;  he  did  not  con* 
aider  repuUtion  aa  deairable  becanae  it  increaaea 
influence,  and  for  that  reaaon  atrengthena  the 
handa  of  a  good  man,  and  enlargea  hia  aphere 
of  uaeifiilneaa:  but  he  made  the  advantage  of 
reputation,  aa  well  aa  of  every  other  good,  centre  ■ 
in  himaelf.  Had  he  obaerved  a  strict  attentioa 
to  principle,  he  feared  he  ahould  not  have  got  on 
ao  feat  in  tba  world  aa  thoae  do  who  oonault  ex- 
pediency rather  than  probity,  while,  without  a 
certain  degree  of  character,  he  knew  also,  that 
he  ahould  forfeit  that  eonfidenee  which  put  other 
nmn  in  hia  power,  and  would  set  them  as  much 
on  their  guard  againat  htm,  aa  he*  wha  thought 
all  mankind  pretty  much  alike,  Wat  on  his 
guard  againat  them. 

Mr.  Bragwell  had  one  ftvonrite  maxim  ; . 
namely,  that  a  man*a  aoooeea  pa  life  waa  a  aure 
proof  of  hia  wiadom :  and  that  all  failure  and 
mlafbrtane  waa  the  oonaeqfMnoe  of  a  man*a  own  f 
folly.  Aa  thia  opinion  waa  firat  taken  up  by 
him  fiiun  vanity  and  ignorance,  ao  it  waa  inore 
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And  more  tsonfirmed  by  hia  own  prosperity.  He 
■aw  that  he  himself  bad  succeedeid  greatly  with- 
oat  either  money  or  education  to  be^in  with ; 
and  he  therefore  now  despised  every  man,  how- 
ever excellent  his  character  or  talenta  miffht  be, 
who  bad  not  the  same  saccees  in  life.  Hia  na- 
tural  disposition  was  not  particularly  bad,  bat 
prosperity  had  hardened  his  heart  He  made 
his  own  proffresB  in  life  the  rule  by  which  the 
conduct  of  ul  other  men  was  to  be  jud;ed|  with- 
out  any  allowance  for  their  peculiar  diaadvan- 
tages,  or  the  visitations  of  Providence.  He 
thoug^ht,  for  his  part,  that  every  man  of  sense 
ooold  command  success  on  his  undertakings, 
aod  control  and  dispose  the  events  of  his  own 
life. 

Bat  though  he  considered  those  who  had  had 
less  success  than  himself  as  no  better  than  fi)ols, 
yet  he  did  not  extend  this  opinion  to  Mr.  Wor- 
thy,  whom  fae  looked  upon  not  only  as  a  good 
but  a  wise  man.  They  had  been  bred  up  when 
•children  in  the  same  house ;  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  Worthy  was  the  nephew  of  the 
rmaster,  and  Braff  well  the  son  of  the  servant 

Bragweirs  father  had  been  ploughman  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Worthy's  ancle,  a  sensible  man, 
*who  farmed  a  small  estate  of  his  own,  and  who 
'having  no  childrep,  bred  up  youn^  Worth v  as 
his  son,  instructed  him  in  the  busmess  of  nus- 
bandry,  and  at  his  death  left  him  his  estate.  The 
ftther  of  Worthy  was  a  pious  clergyman,  who 
lived  with  his  brother  the  fiirmer,  m  order  to 
help  out  a  narrow  income.  He  had  bestowed 
much  pains  on  the  instruction  of  his  son,  and 
used'  firequenUy  to  repeatto  him  a  saying,  which 
fae  had  picked  up  in  a  book  written  by  one  of 
the  greatest  men  this  country  eter  produced^ 
That  there  were  two  things  with  which  every 
man  ought  to  be  ac(]uainted,  Rkugion  and  his 
OWN  BU8IN188. — While  he  therefore  took  care 
that  his  son  should  be  made  an  excellent  farmer, 
he  filled  up  his  leisure  hours  in  improving  his 
mind :  so  that  young  Worthy  had  read  more 
good  books,  and  understood  them  better,  than 
most  men  in  his  station.  His  reading  however 
had  been  chiefly  confined  to  husbandry  and  di- 
vinity,  the  two  subjects  which  were  of  the  most 
immediate  importance  to  him. 

The  reader  win  see  by  this  time  that  Mr. 
Bragwell  and  Mr.  Worthy  were  as  likely  to  be 
as  opposite  to  each  other  as  two  men  could  well 
be,  who  were  nearly  of  the  same  age  and  condi- 
tion, and  who  were  neither  of  them  without  ere- 
dit  in  the  world.  Bragwell  indeed  made  far 
the  greater  figure  ;'for  he  liked  io  cut  a  dath^  as 
he  called  it.  It  was  his  delight  to  make  the 
ancient  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  stare,  at 
seeing  a  grazier  vie  with  them  in  show,  and 
exceed  them  in  expenfte.  And  while  it  was 
the  study  of  Worthy  to  conform  to  his  station, 
and  to  set  a  good  example  to  those  about  him,  it 
was  the  delight  of  Bragwell  to  eclipse,  in  his 
way  of  life,  men  of  I2rger  fortune.  He  did.  not 
see  how  much  his  vanity  raised  the  envy  of  his 
inferiors,  the  ilLwill  of  his  equals,  and  the  con- 
tempt  of  his  betters. 

His  wife  was  a  notable  stirring  woman,  but 
vain,  violent,  and  ambi'^ous ;  very  ignorant,  and 
very  high-mmded  She  had  married  Bragwell 
before  oe  wai  Tint  a  ibilling,  and  as  the  had 


brought  him  a  good  deal  of  money,  she  thonghi 
herself  the  grand  cause  of  his  rising  in  the 
world  ;  and  thence  took  occasion  to  govern  him 
most  completely.  Whenever  he  ventured  to  op- 
pose her,  she  took  care  to  put  him  in  mind  that 
he  owed  every  thin^  to  her ;  that  had  it  not  been 
for  her,  he  might  still  have  been  stumping  after 
a  plough-tail,  or  serving  hogs  in  old  Worthy's 
farm-yard ;  but  that  it  was  2ie  who  had  made  m. 
gentleman  of  him.  In  order  to  set  about  making 
him  a  gentleman,  she  had  began  by  teazing  him 
till  he  had  turned  away  all  his  poor  relations  who 
worked  in  the  farm :  she  next  drew  him  off  from 
keepinff  company  with  his  old  acquaintance 
and  at  last  persuaded  him  to  remove  from  the 
place  where  he  had  got  his  money.  Poor  wo- 
man !  she  had  not  sense  and  virtue  enough  to 
see  how  honourable  it  is  for  a  man  to  raise, 
himself  in  the  world  by  fair  means,  and  then  to 
help  forward  his  poor  relations  and  friends ;  en- 
gaging their  services  by  his  kindness,  and  en- 
deavouring to  turn  his  own  advancement  in  life 
to  the  best  account,  that  of  making  it  the  in- 
strument of  assisting  those  who  had  a  natural 
claim  to  his  protection. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  was  an  excellent  mistress, 
according  to  her  own  notions  of  excellence;  for 
no  one  oould  say  she  ever  lost  an  opportunity  of 
scolding  a  servant,  or  was  ever  guilty  of  the 
wisakness  of  overlooking  a  fault  Towards  her 
two  daughters  her  behaviour  was  far  otherwise. 
In  them  she  oould  see  nothing  but  perfections » 
but  her  extravagant  fondness  for  these  girls  was 
full  as  much  owing  to  pride  as  to  anectatioo. 
She  was  bent  on  making  a  family,  and  having 
found  out  that  she  was  too  ignorant,  and  too 
much  trained  to  the  habits  of  getting  money, 
ever  to  hope  to  make  a  figure  herself  she  looked 
tn  her  daughters  as  the  persons  who  were  to 
raise  the  mmily  of  the  Bragwells ;  and  to  this 
hope  she  foolishly  submitted  to  any  drudgery 
for  their  sakes,  and  bore  every  kind  of  imper 
tinence  from  them. 

The  first  wish  of  her  heart  was  to  set  them 
above  their  neighbours ;  for  she  used  to  say, 
what  was  the  use  of  having  substance,  if  her 
daughters  might  not  carry  themselves  above 
girls  who  had  nothing  7  Ix)  do  her  justice,  she 
herself  would  be  about  early  and  late  to  see  that 
the  business  of  the  house  was  not  neglected. 
She  had  been  bred  to  great  hidustry,  and  con 
tinned  to  work  when  it  was  no  longer  necessary, 
both  from  early  habit,  and  the  desire  of  heaping^ 
up  money  for  her  daughters.  Tet  her  whole  no- 
tion of  gentility  was,  that  it  consisted  in  being 
rich  and  idle ;  and,  though  she  was  willing  to 
be  a  drudge  herself,  she  resolved  to  make  her 
daughters  gentlewomen  on  this  princi^e.  To  be 
well  dressed,  to  eat  elegantly,  and  to  do  no- 
thing, or  nothing  of  which  is  of  any  use,  was 
what  she  fancied  distinguished  people  in  gen- 
teel life.  And  this  is  too  common  a  notion  of  a 
fine  education  among  a  certain  class ;  they  do 
not  esteem  thing|8  by  their  use,  but  by  their 
show.  They  estimate  the  value  of  their  chiU 
dren*s  education  by  the  money  it  costs,  and  not 
by  the  knowledge  and  goodness  it  bestows. 
People  of  this  stamp  oflen  take  a  pride  in  the  • 
expense  of  learning,  instead  of  takm^  pleasure 
in  the  advantages  of  it    And  the  silly  vanitr 
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of  kttinjr  ollien  tee  thai  they  can  afford  anj 
tiunc^  often  wts  parents  on  letting^  their  dan^h- 
ton  learn  not  only  tUn^  of  no  nae,  bat  thin^ 
which  may  be  really  hurtfu]  in  their  situation ; 
either  by  setting  them  above  their  proper  duties, 
or  by  taking  up  their  tbne  in  a  way  inocmBis- 
tent  with  them. 

Mrs.  Brajprell.sent  her  daaghtms  to  a  board- 
ing.4ehoQl,  where  she  instructed  them  to  hold 
op  their  heads  as  hifh  as  any  body ;  to  have 
more  spirit  than  to  be  put  Mpon  by.  any  one ; 
never  to  be  pitiful  about  money,  but  rather  to 
•how  Chat  they  ooold  affi^rd  to  spend  with  the 
best;  to  keep  company  with  the  richest  and 
most  fashionable  gir]%  in  the  school,  and  to  make 
no  acquaintance  with  farmers*  daughters. 

They  came  home  at  tiie  nsu^  age  of  leaving 
school,  with  a  Urge  portion  of  vanity  graAed  on 
tlMiir  native  ignorance.  The  vanity  was  added, 
but  the  ignorance  was  not  taken  away.  Of  re- 
ligion they  could  not  possibly  learn  any  thing, 
sinoe  none  was  tanght,  for  at  that  place  Chris- 
tianity was  considered  as  a  part  of  education 
which  belonged  onl  v  to  charity  schools.  They 
went  to  church  in<ieed  once  a  Sunday,  yet  ef- 
ftctually  to  counteract  any  benefit  such  an  at- 
tendance miffht  produce,  it  was  the  rule  of  the 
school  that  they  should  use  onl^  French  prayer- 
books ;  of  course,  such  superficml  scholars  as  the 
Miss  Bragwells  would  always  be  literally  pray- 
ing in  an  unknown  tongue ;  while  ffirls  of  bet- 
ter  oapaeity  and  more  industry  would  infallibly 
be  pieking  out  the  nominative  case,  the  verb, 
and  participle  of  a  foreign  language,  in  the  solemn 
net  of  faieeliDg  before  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
'  who  searcheth  the  heart  and  tryeth  the  reins.* 
During  the  remainder  of  the  Sunday  they  learnt 
their  worldly  tasks,  all  except  actual  needle- 
work, which  omssion  alone  marked  the  distinc- 
tion  of  Sunday  from  other  days ;  and  the  go. 
Terness  being  a  French  Roman  Catholic,  it  be- 
came a  doubtful  point  with  some  people,  whether 
her  zeal  or  her  negligence  in  the  article  of  re- 
ligion would  be  most  to  the  advantage  of  her 
pupils.  Of  knowledge  the  Miss  Bragwells  bad 
got  just  enough  to  laugh  at  their  fond  pa- 
rents*  rustic  SMnners  and  vulgar  language,  and 
just  enough  taste  to  despise  and  ridicule  every 
girl  who  was  not  as  vainly  dressed  as  themselves. 
The  mother  had  been  comforting  herself  for 
the  heavy  expense  of  their  bringing  upi  by  look- 
ing forward  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  be- 
come fine  ladies,  and  the  pride  of  marrying 
them  above  their  station ;  and  to  this  hope  the 
constantly  referred  in  all  her  conversations  with 
them ;  assuring  them  that  all  her  happiness  de- 
pended on  their  future  elevation. 

Their  fhther  hoped,  with  far  more  judgment; 
that  they  would  be  a  comfort  to  him  both  in 
sickness  and  in  health.  He  had  had  no  learn- 
ing himself,  and  could  write  but  poorly,  and 
owed  what  skill  he  had  in  figures  to  his  na- 
tnral  turn  of  business.  He  reasonably  hoped 
that  his  daughters,  aAer  aU  the  money  he  had 
spent  on  them,  woul4  now  write  his  letters  and 
keep  his*  accounts.  And  as  he  was  now  and 
then  laid  np  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  he  was  en- 
jjoying  the  prospect  of  having  two  affectionate 
children  to  nurse  him,  as  well  as  two  skilful  as. 
nstants  to  relieve  him. 


When  tfiey  eame  home,  however,  he  had  the 
mortifleation  to  find,  that  thongh  he  had  two 
smart  riiowy  ladies  to  visit  him,  he  had  neither 
dutiful  daughters  to  nurse  him,  nor  faithful 
stewards  to  xeep  fcis  hooHm,  nor  prudent  chil- 
dren  to  mana^  his  house.  They  neither  sooth, 
ed  him  by  their  kindness  when  he  was  sick,  nor 
helped  him  by  their  industry  when  he  was  busy. 
They  thought  the  maid  might  take  care  of  him 
in  the  gout  as  she  did  before ;  for  they  fancied 
that  nursing  was  n  coarse  and  servile  employ 
ment :  and  as  t^  their  skill  in  cyphering  he  soon 
found,  to  his  cost,  that  though  they  knew  how 
to  $pend  both  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  yet 
thev  did  not  know  how  so  ww  to  cast  them  np. 
Indeed  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  women  in  general, 
especially  in  the  middle  class,  are  feo  little  ground* 
ed  in  so  mdispensable,  solid,  and  valuable  an  ac 
quirement  as  arithmetic. 

'Mrs.  Bragwell  being  pne  day  vftry  busy  in 
preparing  a  great  dinner  for  the  neighbours, 
ventured  to  request  Ker  daughters  to  assist  in 
making  the  p!^try.  They  asked  her  with  a 
scornful  smile,  whether  she  had  sent  them  to  a 
boarding  school  to  learn  to  cook ;  and  added,  that 
they  supposed  she  would  expect  them  next  to 
make  hasty-pnddings  for  the  hay-makers.  So 
saying,  they  coolly  marched  off  to  their  music. 
When  the  mcAher  found  her  girls  were  too  polite 
to  be  of  any  use,  she  would  take  comfort  in  ob- 
serving how  her  parlour  was  set  out  with  their 
fillagree  and  flowers,  their  embroidery  and  cut 
paper.  They  spent  the  morning  in  bed,  the 
noon  in  dressing,  the  evening  at  the  harpsi- 
ohord,  and  the  night  in  readin|[  novels. 

With  all  these  fine  qualifications  it  is  eaajr  to 
suppose,  that  as  they  despised  their  sober  duties, 
they  no  less  despised  th^  plain  neighbours. 
When  they  could  not  get  to  a  hors^-race,  a  petty- 
ball,  or  a  strolling  play,  with  some  company  as 
idle  and  as  smart  as  themselves,  they  were 
driven  for  amusement  to  the  circulating  library. 
Jack,  the  ploughboy,  on  whom  they  had  now 
put  a  Uvery  jacket,  was  employed  half  his  time 
m  trotting  backwards  and  fwwards  with  the 
most  wretched  trash  the  little  noighbouring 
bookshop  could  fWnish.  The  choice  was  often 
left  to  Jack,  who  conid  not  read^  but  who  had 
general  orders  to  bring  all  the  new  things,  and  a 
great  many  of  them. 

It  was  a  misfortone,  that  at  the  school  at 
which  they  had  been  bred,  and  at  some  others, 
there  was  no  system  of  education  whiefa  had 
any  immediate  reference  tb  the  station  of  lifo 
to  which  the  ffirls  chiefly  belonged.  As  per. 
sons  in  the  middle  line,  for  want  of  that  ac- 
quaintance widi  books,  and*  with  lifo  and  man- 
ners, which  the  mat  possess,  do  not  always  see 
the  connexion  between  remote  oonsequeneee 
and  their  causes,  the  evils  of  a  corrupt  and  in- 
appropriate system  of  education  do  nol  strike 
thim  so  forcibly »  and  provided  theff  can  payfw 
H,  which  is  made  the  grand  criterion  Iwtween 
the  fit  and  the  unfit,  they  are  too  little  disposed 
to  consider  the  value,  or  rather  the  worthless 
ness,  of  the  thing  which  is  paid  fbr :  but  liter 
ally  go  on  to  give  their  money  for  that  tekieh  i$ 
net  wread. 

Their  subsequent  course  of  reading  serves  to 
establish  all  the  errors  of  their  education.    In 
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■lead  of  inch  ^k«  as  might  help  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  them  in  all  the  virtues  of  their 
•tation,  in  humility,  economy,  meekness,  con- 
tentment,  self>denial,  and  industry ;  the  studies 
now  adopted  are,  by  a  graft  on  the  old  stock, 
made  to  grow  on  the  habits  acquired  at  school. 
Of  those  novels  and  plays  which  are  so  eagerly 
devoured  by  persons  of  this  discription,  there 
is  perhaps  scarce  one  which  is  not  founded  upon 
pnnciples  which  would  lead  young  womeh  of 
the  middle  ranks  to  be  discontented  with  their 
■tation.  It  is  rank — ^it  is  elegance — ^it  is  beauty 
—it  is  Bentimental  feeling$ — it  is  eennbilUy — 
it  is  some  needless,  or  some  superficial,  or  some 
quality  hurtful,  even  in  that  fashionable  person 
to  whom  the  author  ascribes  it,  which  is  the 
mling  principle.  This  quality  transferred  into 
the  heart  and  the  conduct  of  an  illiterate  woman 
in  an  inferior  station,  becomes  absurdity,  be- 
comes sinfulness. 

Things  were  in  this  state  in  the  faoiily  we 
are  describing,  or  rather  growing  worse ;  for 
idleness  and  vanity  are  never  at  a  stand ;  when 
these  two  wealthy  farmers,  Bragwell  and  Wor- 
thy, met  at  Weyhill  fair,  as  was  said  before. 
After  many  hearty  salutations  had  passed  be- 
tween them,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Bragwell 
should  spend  the  next  day  with  his  old  friend, 
whose  bouse  was  not  many  miles  distknt 
Bragwell  invited  himself  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  *  We  have  not  had  a  comfortable  day's  chat 
for  years,*  said  he,  *  and  as  I  am  to  look  at  a 
drove  of  lean  beasts  in  your  neighbourhood,  I 
will  take  a  bed  at  your  house,  and  we  will  pass 
the  evening  in  debating  as  we  used  to  do.  You 
know  I  always  loved  a  bit  of  an  argument,  and 
am  not  reckoned  to  make  the  worst  figure 
'  at  our  club :  I  had  not,  to  be  sure,  such  good 
learning  as  you  had,  because  your  father  was  a 
parson,  and  you  got  it  for  nothing :  but  I  can 
bear  my  part  pretty  well  for  all  that  When  an^ 
man  talks  to  me  about  his  learning,  I  ask  if  it 
has  helped  him  to  get  a  good  estate ;  if  he  sbvs 
no,  then  I  would  not  give  him  a  rush  for  it ;  n>r 
of  what  use  is  all  the  learning  in  the  world,  if 
it  does  not  make  a  man  rich  7  But,  as  I  was 
sayinff,  I  will  come  and  see  vou  to-morrow ;  but 
now  don*t  let  your  wife  put  herself  in  a  fuss  for 
me :  donH  alter  your  own  plain  way ;  for  I  am 
not  proud,  I  assure  you,  nor  above  my  old 
fiiends ;  though,  I  thank  God,  I  am  pretty  well 
in  the  world.' 

To  all  this  flourishing  speech  Mr.  Worthy 
coolly  answered,  that  certainly  worldly  pros- 
ferity  ought  never  to  make  any  roan  proud, 
since  it  is  God  who  giveth  strength  to  get  riches, 
md  without  his  blessing.  Hie  in  vain  to  rise  up 
mrly^  and  to  eat  the  bread  of  carefulnees. 

About  the  middle  of  the  next  day  Mr.  Brag- 
well reached  Mr.  Worthy's  neat  and  pleasant 
dwelliiMr.  He  found  every  thing  in  it  the  re- 
ipsrseofhis  own.  It  had  not  so  many  orna- 
menta,  but  it  had  more  comforts.  And  when 
pe  saw  his  firiend'sgood  old-foshioned  arm-chair 
in  a  warm  corner,  he  gave  a  sigh  to  think  how 
his  own  had  been  buiished  to  make  room  for 
his  daughter's  piano  forte.  Instead  of  made 
flowers  in  rlass  cases,  and  tea^ests  and  screens 
too  fine  to  be  used,  which  he  saw  at  home,  and 
about  which  he  was  cautioned,  and  scolded  as 


often  as  he  came  near  them:  his  daitghtMs 
watching  his  motions  with  the  fame  anxiety  aa 
they  would  have  watched  the  motiens  of  a  cat 
in  a  china  shop.  Instead  of  this,  I  say,  he  saw 
some  neat  shelves  of  good  books  fbr  the  eervioe 
of  the  family».and  a  small  medicine  chest  for  tlia 
benefit  of  the  poor. 

Mrs.  Worthy  and  her  daughters  had  prepar. 
ed  a  plain  but  neat  and  good  dinner.-— The  tarts 
were  so  excellent,  that  Bragwell  felt  a  secrat 
kind  of  regret  that  his  own  daughters  were  too 
genteel  to  do  any  thing  so  very  naefal.  Indeed 
he  had  been  always  unwilling  to  believe  that 
any  thing  which  was  very  proper  and  verr  ne- 
cessary, could  be  so  extremely  vulgar  and  na- 
becoming  as  his  daughters  were  always  declar- 
ing  it  to  be.  And  his  late  experience  of  the 
little  comfort  he  found  at  home,  inclined  him 
now  still  more  strongly  to  suspect  that  things 
were  not  so  right  there  as  he  had  been  made  to 
suppose.  But  it  was  in  vain  to  speak  $  for  his 
daughters  constantly  stopped  his  month  by  a 
favourite  saying  of  theirs,  which  equally  indica* 
ted  affectation  and  vulgarity,  that  it  was  better 
to  be  out  of  the  world  than  out  of  the  fkshion. 

Soon  after  dinner  the  women  went  out  to 
their  several  employments;  and  Mr.  Worthy 
being  lefl  alone  witn  his  guetot,  the  fUIowing 
discourse  took  place : 

BragweU.  You  have  a  couple  of  sober,  pretty 
looking  girls,  Worthy ;  but  I  wonder  they  don*t 
tiff  off  a  little  more.  Why,  my  girls  have  as 
much  fat  and  flour  on  their  heads  as  would  half 
maintain  my  reapers  in  suet  pudding. 

Worthy,  Mr.  Bragwell,  in  the  management  of 
my  fiimily,  I  don't  consider  what  I  might  aflfbrd 
only,  though  that  is  one  great  poiivt ;  but  I  con- 
sider also  what  is  needful  and  becoming  in  a 
man  of  my  station ;  for  there  are  so  many  use- 
ful ways  of  laying  out  money,  that  I  foel  as  if 
it  were  a  sin  to  spend  one  unnecessary  shilling. 
— Having  had  the  blessing  of  a  good  education 
myself,  I  have  been  able  to  give  the  like  advan- 
tage to  my  daughters.  One  of  the  best  lessons 
I  have  taught  them  is,  to  know  themselves ;  and 
one  proof  that  they  have  learnt  this  lesson  is, 
that  they  are  not  above  any  of  the  duties  of 
their  station.  They  reed  and  write^  well,  and 
when  my  eyes  are  bad,  they  keep  my  accounts 
in  a  very  pretty  manner.  If  I  had  put  them  to 
learn  what  you  call  genteel  thinge^  these  might 
either  have  been  of  no  use  to  them,  and  so  both 
time  and  money  thrown  away ;  or  they  might 
proved  worse  than  nothing  to  them  by  leading 
them  into  wrong  notions,  and  wrong  company. 
Though  we  do  not  wish  them  to  do  the  laborious 
parts  of  the  dairy  work,  yet  they  always  assist 
their  mother  in  the  management  of  it  As  to 
their  appearance,  they  are  every  day  nearly  as 
you  see  them  now,  and  on  Sunday  they  are 
very  neatly  dressed,  but  it  is  always  in  a  decent 
and  modest  way.  There  are  no  lappets,  fringe, 
furbelows,  and  tawdry  ornaments;  no  trains, 
turbans,  and  flounces,  fluttering  about  m^r  cheese 
and  butter.  And  I  should  feel  no  vanity,  bat 
much  mortification,  if  a  stranger  seeing  former 
Worthy's  daughters  at  church  should  ask  whs 
those  fine  ladies  were. 

Bragwell  Now  I  own  I  should  like  to  hays 
such  a  question  asked  concerning  my  dntgft 
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ton.  I  lik  «o  make  |  aople  ttare  and  envy.  It 
nrnket  one  feel  oaeaelfaoniebody.  I  never  feel 
the  pieasiire  of  baling  handeome  things  lo  much 
wm  when  I  see  they  raise  corioeit^ ;  and  enjoy 
the  envy  of  others  as  a  fresh  evidence  of  my 
own  prosperity.  But  as  to  yourself,  to  be  sare, 
yoa  best  know  what  yoo  can  afford ;  and  indeed 
there  is  some  diflfbrence  between  your  daughters 
•nd  the  Miss  Braifwens. 

Wmiky.  For  my  part,  before  I  engage  in  ahy 
eipeaso,  I  always  ask  niyself  these  two  short 
questions ;  Fint,  can  I  afford  it  ?— Secondly,  is 
it  proper  fer  me  ? 

BmgweU.  Do  you  so  7  Now  I  own  I  ask  my. 
self  but  one ;  for  if  I  find  I  can  afibrd  it,  I  take 
care  to  make  it  proper  for  me.  If  I  can  pay 
lor  a  thing,  no  one  has  a  right  to  hinder  me 
fiom  having  it 

Wortkff,  Certainly.  Bat  a  man's  own  pru. 
dence,  his  love  of  propriety  and  sense  of  duty, 
oajg^ht  to  prevent  him  from  doing  an  improper 
Chin^,  as  eflfectually  as  if  there  were  somebody 
to  hinder  him. 

BmgweU,  Now,  I  think  a  man  is  a  fool  who 
ia  hindered  from  baviiur  any  thing  he  has  a 
mind  to ;  unless  indeed,  he  is  in  want  of  money 
to  pay  for  it  I  am  no  friend  to.  debt  A  poor 
man  most  want  on. 

Worthy,  But  I  hope  my  children  have  not 
learnt  to  want  any  thing  which  is  not  proper 
Ibr  them.  They  are  very  industrions ;  they  at- 
tend  to  business  ail  day,  and  in  the  evening 
they  sit  down  to  their  work  and  a  good  book. 
I  take  oare  that  neither  their  reading  nor  oon. 
versation  shall  exeite  an^  desires  or  tastes  un. 
mitable  to  their  condition.  They  have  little 
yanity,  because  the  kind  of  knowled^  they  have 
is  of  too  sober  a  sort  to  raise  admiration ;  and 
from  that  vanity  which  attends  a  little  smatter- 
ings of  frivolous  aceomplishmenta,  I  have  se- 
cured  them,  by  keeping  them  in  totel  ignorance 
of  all  such.  I  think  they  live  in  the  fear  of  God. 
I  trust  they  are  humble  and  pious,  and  I  am 
sure  they  seem  cheerful  and  happy.  If  I  am 
sick,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  them  dispute  which 
•hall  wait  upon  me ;  for  they  say  the  maid  can- 
not do  it  80  tenderly  as  themselves. 

This  part  of  the  discourse  staggered  Brag* 
welL  An  involuntary  tear  rushed  into  his  eye. 
Vain  as  he  was,  he  could  not  help  feeling  what 
a  difference  a  religious  and  a  worldly  education 
made  on  the  heart,  and  how  much  the  former 
regulated  even  the  natural  temper.  Another 
thinfr  which  surprised  him  was,  that  these  girls 
living  a  life  of  domestic  piety,  without  any  pub- 
lic diversions,  should  be  so -very  cheerful  and 
'■*PP7*  while  his  own  daughters,  who  were 
never  contradicted,  and  were  indulged  with 
eontinaal  amusements,  were  always  sullen  and 
ill-tempered.  That  they  who  were  more  hu- 
moored  should  be  less  grateful,  and  they  who 
were  more  amused  less  happy,  disturbed  him 
much*  He  envied  Worthy  the  tenderness  of  his 
children,  though  he  would  not  own  it,  but  turn- 
ed it  off  thus: 

BmgweU,  But  my  giris  are  too  smart  to  make 
mops  o£,  thai  is  the  truth.  Though  ours  is  a 
lonely  village,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  soon 
they  ^et  the  feshions.  What  with  the  discrip- 
lioBS  m  the  magazines,  and  the  pictures  in  the 


pocket-books,  they  have  them  in  a  twinkling 
and  out.do  their  patterns  all  to  nothing.  I  usea 
to  take  in  the  Countrv  Joomal,  because  it  was 
useful  enoogh  to  see  how  oata  went,  the  time  of 
high  water,  and  the  price  of  stocks.  But  when 
mv  ladies  came  home,  forsooth,  I  was  sooe 
whedled  out  of  that,  and  forced  to  take  a  Lon. 
don  paper,  that  tells  a  deal  about  the  caps  and 
feathers,  and  all  the  trumpery  of  the  quality, 
and  the  French  dress,  and  the  French  undress. 
When  I  want  to  know^what  hops  are  a  bag, 
they  are  snatching  the  paper  to  see  what  violet 
soap  is  a  pound.  And  as  to  the  dairy,  they  never 
oare  how  oow*s  milk  goes,  as  long  as  they  can 
get  some  stuff  which  they  call  milk  of  roses. 
Seeing  them  diaputing  violently  the  other  day 
about  cream  and  butter,  I  thought  it  a  sign  they 
were  beginning  to  care  for  the  farm,  till  I  found 
it  was  oold  cream  for  the  hands,  and  jessamine 
butter  for  the  hair. 

Worthy,  But  do  yoor  daughters  never  read  7 

BmgtoeU,  Read  !  I  believe  they  do  toa  Why 
our  Jack,  the  pkragh-boy,  spends  half  his  time 
in  going  to  a  shop  in  our  market,town,  wjiere 
they  let  out  books  to  read  with  marble  covers. 
And  they  sell  paper  with  all  manner  of  colour* 
on  the  edges,  and  gim-cracks,  and  powder-puffs, 
and  wash-balls,  and  cards  without  any  pipe,  and 
every  thing  in  the  world  that's  genteel  aod  of 
no  use.  "Twas  but  the  other  day  I  met  Jack 
with  a  basket  full  of  these  books ;  so  having 
some  time  to  ipare,  I  sat  down  to  see  a  little 
what  they  were  about 

Worthy,  Well,  I  hope  you  there  found  what 
was  likely  to  improve  your  daughters,  and  teach 
tbem  the  true  use  of  time. 

BmgweU.  O,  as  to  that,  you  are  pret^  much 
out.  I  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it ; 
it  was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red-herring : 
U  was  all  about  my  lord,  and  sir  Harry,  and  me 
cai>tain.  But  I  never  met  with  such  nonsensi- 
cai  fellows  in  my  life.  Their  talk  was  no  more 
like  that  of  my  old  landlord,  who  was  a  lord  you 
know,  nor  the  captain  of  our  fensibles,  than 
chalk  is  like  6hee8ek  t  was  feirly  taken  in  at 
first,  and  began  to  think  I  had  got  hold  of  a 
•godly  book ;  for  there  was  a  deal  about  hope  and 
despair,  and  death,  and  heaven,  uid  angels,  and 
tormenta,  and  everlasting  happiness.  But  when 
I  got  a  little  on,  I  found  there  was  no  meaning 
in  all  these  words,  or  if  any,  it  was  a  bad  mean, 
ing.  Eternal  misery,  perhaps,  only  meant  a 
moment's  disappointment  about  a  bit  of  a  letter ; 
and  everlasting  happiness  meant  two  people 
talking  nonsense  together  for  five  minutes.  In 
short,  I  never  met  with  such  a  pack  of  lies.  The 
people  talk  sueh  wild  gibberish  as  no  folks  in 
their  sober  senses  ever  did  talk ;  and  the  things 
that  happen  to  them  are  not  like  the  things  that 
ever  happen  to  me  or  any  of  ray  acquaintance. 
Tbey  are  at  home^me  minute,  and  beyond  see 
the  next :  beggars  to-day,  and  lords  to-morrow ; 
waiting  maids  in  the  morning,  and  dutehessee 


at 
way, 


night  Nothing  happens  in  a  natural  gradual 
ly,  as  it  doea  at  home ;  they  grow  rich  by  the 
stroke  of  a  wand,  and  poor  by  the  magic  of  a 
word;  the  disinherited  orphan  of  this  hour  is 
the  overgrown  heir  of  the  next :  now  a  bride 
and  bridegroom  turn  out  to  be  brother  and  sis. 
tor,  and  the  brother  and  sister  prove  to  be  so 
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jrelations  ftt  til.  Yoa  and  I,  master  Worthy, 
have  worked  hard  maBj  years,  and  think  it 
very  well  to  have  scraped  a  trifle  of  money  to- 
gether ;  you,  a  few  hundreds  I  suppose,  and  I  a 
row  thousands.  But  one  would  think  every  man 
in  theee  books  had  the  bank  of  England  in  his 
'scrutoire.  Then  there  is  another  Uiin^  which 
I  never  met  with  in  true  life.  We  think  it  pretty 
well,  you  know,  if  one  has  got  one  thing,  and 
another  has  got  another.  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
mean.  You  are  reckoned  sensible,  our  parson 
is  learned,  the  squire  is  rich,  I  am  rather  gene- 
rous, one  of  your  daughters  is  pretty,  and  both 
mine  are  genteel.  But  in  these  books  (except 
here  and  there  one,  whom  they  n^ake  worse  than 
(Satan  himself)  every  man  and  woman's  child  of 
them,  are  all  wise,  and  witty,  and  generous,  and 
rich,  and  handsome,  and  genteel)  and  all  to  the 
last  degree.  Noboay  is  middling,  or  rood  in 
one  thing,  and  bad  in  another,  like  my  live  ac 
quaintance ;  but  it  is  all  up  to  the  skies,  or  down 
to  the  dirt  I  had  rather  read  Tom  Hickathrifl, 
or  Jack  the  giant  Killer,  a  thousand  times. 

Worthy.  Yon  have  found  out,  Mr.  Bra^well, 
that  many  of  these  books  are  ridiculous ;  I  will 
go  farther,  and  say,  that  to  me  they  appear 
wicked  also :  and  I  should  account  the  reading 
of  them  a  great  mischief,  especially  to  people 
in  middling  and  low  life,  if  I  only  took  into  the 
account  tl^  great  loss  of  time  such  reading 
causes,  and  Uie  aversion  it  leaves  behind  for 
what  is  more  serious  and  solid.  But  this,  though 
a  bad  part,  is  not  the  worst  These  books  give 
ftlse  views  of  human  life.  They  teach  a  con- 
tempt for  humble  and  domestic  duties ;  for  in- 
dustry,  frugality,  and  retirement  Want  of 
youth  and  teauty  is  considered  in  them  as  ri- 
diculous.  Plain  people,  like  vou  and  me,  are 
objects  of  contempt  Parental  authority  is  set 
at  naught  Nay,  plots  and  contrivances  against 
parents  and  guardians,  fill  half  the  volumes. 
They  consider  love  as  the  great  business  of  hu- 
man  life,  and  even  teach  that  it  is  impossible 
for  this  love  to  be  regulated  or  restrained ;  and 
to  the  indulgence  of  this  passion  every  duty  is 
therefore  sacrificed.  A  country  life,  with  a  kind 
mother  or  a  sober  aunt,  is  described  as  a  state 
of  intolerable  misery :  and  one  would  be  apt  to 
ftncy  from  their  painting,  that  a  good  country 
house  is  a  prison,  and  a  worthy  father  the  jailor. 
Vice  is  set  off  with  every  ornament  which  can 
make  it  pleasing  and  amiable ;  while  virtue  and 
piety  are  made  ridiculous,  by  tacking  to  them 
something  tliat  is  silly  or  absurd.  Crimes  which 
would  be  considered  as  hanging  matter  at  our 
county  assiies— at  least  if  I  were  a  juryman,  I 
should  bring  in  the  whole  train  of  heroes, 
Gfttitty — Death — are  here  made  to  the  appear- 
ance of  virtue,  by  being  mixed  with  some  wild 
flight  of  unnatural  generosity.  Those  crying 
sins,  AmrLTKaT,  oamino,  duels,  and  self-mur- 
OEE,  are  made  so  fiuniliar,  and  the  wickedness 
of  th^m  is  so  disguised  by  fine  words  and  soft 
descriptions,  that  even  innocent  girls  get  loose 
to  their  abhorrence,  and  talk  with  complacency, 
of  Mings  wkieh  ahauld  nothe  ao  much  as  named 
hythem, 

I  should  not  have  said  so  much  on  this  mis- 
ohief  (continued  Mr.  Worthy)  from  which  I 
dare  say,  great  folks  fkncy  people  in  our  station 


are  safe  enough,  if  I  do  not  know  and  lameos 
that  this  corrupt  reading  is  now  got  down  eyen 
among  some  of  the  lowest  class.  And  it  is  aa 
evil  which  is  spreadlnsr  every  day.  Poor  indus- 
trious girls,  who  get  their  bread  by  the  needla 
or  the  loom,  spend  half  the  night  in  listening  to 
these  hooks.  Thus  the  labour  of  one  girl  is  kmI* 
and  the  minds  of  the  rest  are  corrupted ;  for 
though  their  hands  are  employed  in  honest  in- 
dustry, which  might  help  to  preserve  them 
from  a  life  of  sin,  yet .  their  hearts  are  at  the 
ver^  time  polluted  by  scenes  and  descriptioiis 
which  are  too  likely  to  plunge  them  into  it :  and 
when  their  vain  weak  hea(u  compare  the  soft 
and  delicious  lives  of  the  heroines  in  the  book« 
with  their  own  mean  rarb  and  hard  labour,  the 
effect  is  obvious ;  and  I  think  1  do  not  go  too 
far  when  I  say,  that  the  vain  and  showy  man- . 
ner  in  which  young  women,  who  have  to  work 
for  their  bread,  have  taken  to  dress  themselvest 
added  to  the  poison  they  draw  from  these  books^ 
contribute  together  to  bring  them  to  destruction, 
more  than  umost  any  other  cause.  Now  tell 
me,  do  not  you  think  these  wild  books  will  hurt 
your  daughters  ? 

Bragwell.  Why  I  do  think  they  are  pfrown 
full  of  schemes,  and  contrivances  and  whispers, 
that*s  the  truth  on*t  Every  thing  is  a  secret 
They  always  seem  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
something,  and  when  nothing  comes  on*t,  then 
they  are  sulky  and  disappointed.  They  will 
keep  company  with  their  equals:  they  despias 
trade  and  farming ;  and  I  own  Vm  for  the  at^f, 
I  should  not  like  them  to  marry  any  but  a  man 
of  substance,  if  he  was  ever  so  smart  Now  they 
will  hardly  sit  down  with  a  substantial  country 
dealer.  But  if  they  hear  of  a  recruiting  party 
in  our  markettown,  on  goes  the  finery^n  they 
are.  Some  flimsy  excuse  is  patched  up.  The^ 
want  something  at  the  book-shop  or  the  milli- 
ner*8;  because  I  suppose  there  is  a  chance  for 
some  Jack-a-napes  of  an  ensign  may  be  there 
buying  stickinsr-plaster.  In  short,  I  do  grow  a 
little  uneasy ;  for  I  should  not  like  to  see  all  I 
have  saved  thrown  away  on  a  knapsack. 

So  saying,  they  both  rose  and  walked  out  to 
view  the  farm.  Mr.  Bragwell  afifocted  greatly 
to  admire  the  good  order  of  every  thing  he  saw; 
but  never  forgot  to  compare  it  with  something 
larger,  and  handsomer,  or  better  of  his  own-  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  oelf  was  his  standard  of 
perfection  in  every  thing.  All  he  himself  pos. 
sessed  gained  some  increased  value  in  his  eyes 
from  being  his ;  and  in  surveying  the  property 
of  his  friend,  he  derived  fbod  for  his  vanity,  from 
things  which  seemed  least  likely  to  raise  it 
Every  appearance  of  comfort,  of  success  of  me- 
rit, in  any  thing  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Worthy 
led  him  to  speak  of  some  superior  advantage 
of  his  own  of  the  same  kind :  and  it  was  clear 
that  the  chief  part  of  the  satisfaction  he  Telt  in 
walking  over  tne  farm  of  his  friend,  was  caused 
by  thinking  how  much  larger  his  own  was.  ^ 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  felt  a  kindness  for  him, 
which  all  his  vanity  could  not  cure,  was  always 
on  the  watch  how  to  turn  their  talk  on  some 
useful  point  And  whenever  people  resolve  to 
go  into  company  with  this  view,  it  is  commonly 
their  own  fault,  if  some  opportunity  of  turnup 
it  to  account  does  not  offer. 
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H»  nw  BragweU  ww  mtoxicated  with  pride, 
and  ondone  bj  success;  and  that  his  family  was 
in  the  high  road  to  min  throogh  mere  prosperi- 
W.  He  thought  that  if  some  means  could  be 
loond  to  open  his  ejres  on  his  own  oliaracter,  to 
which  he  was  now  totally  blind,  it  migfht  be  of 
the  ntraost  sernoe  to  him.  The  more  Mr.  Wor- 
th^  reflected,  the  more  he  wished  to  nndertake 
this  kind  o6ke.  He  was  not  sore  that  Mr.  Brag, 
well  would  bear  it,  bat  he  was  very  sure  it  was 
his  duty  to  attempt  it  As  Mn  Worthy  was 
Tery  humhl^  himself  he  had  great  patience  and 
forbearance  with  the  iknlta  <J  others.  He  felt 
no  pride  at  having  escaped  the  errors  into  which 
they  had  fallen,-K>r  he  knew  who  it  was  had 
made  Aim  to  differ.  He  remembered  that  God 
&ad  given  him  many  advanta^ ;  a  pious  father 
tnd  a  religious  education :  this  made  him  hum- 
jle  under  a  sense  of  his  own  sins,  and  charita- 
ble towards  the  sins  of  others,  who  had  not  the 
same  privileges. 

Just  as  he  was  going  to  try  to  enter  into  a 
very  serious  conversation  with  his  guest,  he  was 
stopped  by  the  appearance  of  his  daughter,  who 
told  them  supper  was  ready. — ^This  interruption 
obliges  me  to  break  off  also,  and  I  shall  reserve 
what  follows  to  the  next  month,  when  I  pro- 
znise  to  give  my  readers  the  second  part  of  this 
history. 


PART  II. 

A  CONVERSATION. 

Soon  after  supper  Mrs.  Worthy  left  the  room 
with  her  daughters,  at  her husbaiid^s desire;  for 
it  was  his  intration  to  speak  more  plainlv  to 
Brag  well  than  was  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  him 
to  hear  before  others.  The  two  farmers  being 
seated  at  their  little  table,  each  in  a  handsome 
old'fashioned  great  ehair,  Bragwell  began. 

*  It  is  a  great  comfort  neighbour  Worthy,  at 
a  certain  time  of  life  to  be  got  above  the  world : 
my  notion  is,  that  a  man  slMuld  labour  hard  the 
first  part  of  his  days,  that  he  may  then  sit  down 
and  enjoy  himself  the  remainder.  Now,  though 
I  hate  boasting,  yet  as  you  are  my  oldest  friend* 
I  am  about  to  open  my  heart  to  you.  Let  me 
teU  you  then  I  reckon  I  have  worked  as  hard 
as  any  man  in  my  time,  and  that  I  now  begin 
to  think  I  have  a  right  to  indulge  a  little.  I 
have  got  my  money  with  character,  and -I  mean 
to  spend  it  with  credit  I  pay  everyone  his  own, 
I  set  a  good  example,  I  keep  to  my  church,  I 
eerve  ^od,  1  honour  the  king,  and  I  obey  the 
laws  of  the  hmd.' 

*  This  is  doing  a  great  deal  indeed,*  replied 
Mr.  Worthy:  'but,'  added  he,  *I  doubt  that 
more  goes  to  the  making  up  all  these  duties  than 
men  are  commonly  aware  o£  Suppose  then  that 
you  and  I  talk,  the  matter  over  Coolly  ;  we  have 
the  evening  before  us. — What  if  we  sit  down 
together  as  two  friends  and  examine  one  ano- 
ther.* 

Bra^ell,  who  loved  argument,  and  who  was 
not  a  litUe  vain  botb  of  his  sense  and  his  mo> 
rality,  accepted  the  ehallenee,  and  gave  his  word 
that  he  would  take  in  good  part  any  thing  that 
should  be  said  tp  him^^-Worthy  was  about  to 


proceed,  when  Bragwell  intermpted  him  for  a 
moment,  by  saying — *  But  stop,  friend,  before 
we  begin  i  wish  you  would  remember  that  we 
have  bad  a  long  walk,  and  I  want  a  little  re- 
freshment ;  have  you  no  Hquor  that  is  stronger 
than  this  cider  7  I  am  afraid  it  will  give  me  a 
fit  of  the  gout* 

Mr.  Worthy  immediately  produced  a  bottle 
of  wine,  and  another  of  spirits ;  saying,  that 
though  he  drank  neither  spirits  nor  even  wine 
himself  ^ethis  wife  always  kept  a  little  of  each 
as  a  provision  in  case  of  sickness  or  accidents. 

Farmer  Bragwell  preferred  the  brandy,  and 
began  to  taste  it  *  Why,*  said  he,  *  thb  is  no 
better  than  English ;  I  always  use  fbreis  n  my- 
self.'--'I  bought  this  for  foreign,'  said  Mr. 
Worthy. — ^'No,  no,  it  ^  English  spirits  I  assure 
you ;  but  I  can  put  you  into  a  way  to  get  foreign 
nearly  as  cheap  as  English.'  Mr.  Worthy  repli- 
ed that  he  thought  that  was  impossible. 

BmgyfelL  O  no ;  there  are  ways  and  means— 
a  word  to  the  wise— there  is  an  acquaintance 
of  mine  that  lives  upon  the  south  coast — ^you  are 
a  particular  friend  and  I  will  get  you  half-a-do- 
zen gallons  for  a  trifle. 

Worthy.  Not  if  it  be  smuggled,  Mr.  Brag- 
well, though  I  should  get  it  for  sixpence  a  b^ 
tie. — ^Ask  no  <^uestions,'  said  the  other,  'I 
never  say  any  thing  to  any  one,  and  who  is  the 
wiser  V — *  And  so  this  is  your  way  of  obeying 
the  Uws  of  the  land,'  said  Mr.  Worthy— 'here 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  your  morality.* 

BragvelL  Come,  come,  don't  make  a  fuss 
about  trifles.  If  eesry  one  did  it  indeed  it  would 
be  another  thing ;  but  as  to  my  getting  a  little 
good  brandy  cheap,  why  that  can't  hurt  the  re- 
venue  much. 

Wartky.  Pray  Mr.  Bragwell  what  should  you 
think  of  a  man  who  would  dip  bis  hand  into  a 
bag  and  take  out  a  few  guineas  7 

BragweU,  Think  7  why  1  think  that  he  should 
be  hanged  to  be  sure. 

Worthy,  But  suppose  that  bag  stood  in  the 
king's  treasury  7 

BragwelL  In  the  king's  treasury  !  worse  and 
worse  !  What,  rob  the  kind's  treasury  !  Well, 
I  hope  if  any  one  has  done  it,  the  robber  will  be 
taken  op  and  executed ;  for  I  suppose  we  shall 
all  be  taxed  to  pay  the  damage. 

WortAy.  Very  true.  If  one  man  takes  money 
out  of  the  treasury,  others  must  be  obliged  to 
pay  the  more  into  it  But  what  think  you  if  the  " 
fello#  sh6uld  be  found  to  have  stopped  some 
money  in  its  way  to  the  treasury,  instead  of 
taking  it  out  of  the  bag  after  it  got  there  7 

Bra^weU.  Guilty,  Mr.  Worthy ;  it  is  all  the 
same,  in  my  opinion.  If  I  were  judge  I  would 
hanff  him  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Worthy.  Hark  ye,  Mr.  BragweU,  he  that  deals 
in  smuggled  brandy  is  the  man  who  takes  to 
himself  the  king's  money  in  its  way  to  the  trea- 
sory,  and  jie  as  much  robs  the  government  as 
if  he  dipt  his  hands  into  a  bag  of  guineas  in  the  • 
treasury  chamber.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing- 
exactly.  Here  Bragwell  seemed  a  little  ofiend- 
ed,  and  exclaimed--' What,  Mr.  Worthy!  do- 
you  pretend  to  say  I  am  not  an  honest  man  be- 
cause  I  like  to  ^t  my  brandy  as  cheap  as  I  can? 
and  because  I  like  to  save  a  shilling  to  my  fa-, 
roil? 7  'Sir,  I  repeat  it;  I  do  my  dotv  to  God> 
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and  my  neighbour.  I  my  the  Lord*8  prajer 
most  daye,  I  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  I  repeat 
my  creed,  and  keep  the  tan  comnaandments-; 
and  though  I  now  aAd  then  get  a  little  brandy 
cheap,  yet  upon  the  whole,  I  will  ▼entore  to  say, 
I  do  as  much  as  can  be  expected  Qf  any  man, 
and  more  tba^  the  generality.* 

Worthy.  Come  then  since  you  sayyou  keep 
the  commandments,  you  cannot  be  omnded  if 
I  ask  you  whether  you  understand  them. 

BragweU.  To  be  sure  I  do.  J  dare  say  I  dot 
1ook*ye,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  don*t  pretend  to  much 
reading,  I  was  not  bred  to  it  as  you  were.  If 
my  father  had  been  a  parson,  I  fancy  I  should 
have  made  as  good  a  figure  as  some  other  folks, 
but  I  hope  good  sense  and  a  good  h^rt  may 
teach  a  man  his  doty  jvilbout  much  scholarship. 

Worthy.  To  come  to  the  point ;  let  us  now  go 
through  the  ten  commandments,  and  let  us  take 
along  with  us  those  explanations  of  them  which 
our  Saviour  gavens  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount. 

BragwelL  Sermon  on  the  mount!  why  the 
ten  commandments  are  in  the  30th  chapter  of 
Exodus.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  know 
where  to  find  the  commandments  as  well  as  yon 
do ;  for  it  happens  that  I  am  church-warden, 
and  I  can  see  from  the  altar-piece  where  the 
ten*  commandments  are,  without  your  telling 
me,  for  my  pew  directly  faces  it 

Worthy.  But  I  advise  you  t6  read  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  that  you  may  see  the  full  mean- 
ing of  them* 

Bragwell.  What !  do  you  want  to  make  me 
belieye  there  are  two  ways  of  keeping  the  com- 
mandments? 

Worthy.  No ;  but  there  may  be  two  ways  of 
understanding  them. 

Bragtoell.  Well,  I  am  not  afraid  to  be  put  to 
the  proof;  I  defy  any  man  to  say  I  do  not  keep 
at  least  all  the  four  first  that  are' on  the  left  side 
of  the  altar-piece. 

Worthy.  If  you  can  prove  that,  I  shall  be 
more  ready  to  believe  you  observe  those  of  the 
other  table ;  for  he  who  does  his  duty  to  God, 
will  be  likely  to  do  his  doty  to  his  neiffhbour  alsa 

Bragwell.  What!  -do  you  think. that  I  serve 
two  Gods  7   Do  you  thmk  then  that  I  make 

Saven  images,  and  worship  stocks  or  stones  7 
>  you  take  me  for  a  papist  or  an  idolater  7 

Worthy,  Don*t  triumph  quite  so  soon,  master 
Bragwell.  Pray  is  there  nothing  in  the  world 
you  prefer  to  God,  and  thus  make  an  idol  of  7 
bo  you  not  love  your  money,  or  your  lands,  or 
your  crops,  or  your  oattle,  or  your  own  will,  or 
your  own  way,  rather  better  than  you  love  God  7 
bo  you  never  think  of  these  with  more  pleasure 
than  you  think  of  him,  and  follow  them  more 
eagerly  than  your  religious  duty  1 

Bragwell.  O !  there's  nothing  about  that  in 
the  UOih  chapter  of  Exodus. 

Worthy.  But  Jesus  Christ  has  said,  '  He  that 
loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me.'  Now  it  is  certainly  a  man*s 
duty  to  love  his  father  and  his  mother ;  nay,  it 
would  be  wicked  not  to  love  them,  and  yet  we 
must  not  love  even  these  more  than  our  Creator 
and  our  Saviour.  Well,  I  think  on  this  princi- 
pie,  your  heart  pleads  guilty  to  the  breach  of 
the  first  and  second  oommandmeati ;  let  ue  pro- 
oMd  to  the  third. 


Bragwdl,  That  is  about  vwearisg,  it  itC 
not  7 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  bad  obsarved  Bragwell 
guilty  of  much  profaneneas  in  using  the  nanM 
of  his  Maker,  (though  all  aoch  offensive  wardm 
have  been  avoided  in  writing  this  history)  noir 
told  him  that  he  had'  been  wasting  the  whole 
day  for  an  opportunity  to  reprove  -him  for  him 
frequent  breach  of  the  third  commandment. 

*Good  L — d!  I  break  the  third  oommanct- 
ment  !*  said  Bragwell ;  *  no  indeed,  hardly  ever, 
I  once  used  to  swear  a  little  to  be  sure,  haft  I 
vow  I  never  do  it  now,  except  now  and  tbea 
when  I  happen  to  be  in  a  passion :  and  in  suoh 
a  case,  why,  good  G*— d,  you  know  the  sin  ie 
with  those  w1k>  provoke  me,  and  not  with  roe  ; 
but,  upon  my  soul,  I  don*t  think  I  have  sworn 
an  oath  these  three  months,  no  not  I,  faith,  aa  I 
hope  to  be  saved.' 

Worthy.  And  yet  yon  have  broken  this  holy 
law  not  less  than  five  or  six  timea  in  the  last 
speech  you  have  made. 

BragwdL  Lord  Mess  me !  Sure  yon  mistake. 
Good  heavens,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  call  G— d  to  wit- 
nesB,  I  have  neither  cursed  nor  awore  since  I 
have  been  in  the  house. 

Worthy.  Mr.  Bragwell,  this  is  the  way  In 
which  many  who  call  themselves  very  good  sort 
of  people  deceive  themselves.  What!  is  it  no 
profanation  of  the  name  of  your  Maker  to  uas 
it  lightly,  irreverently  and  familiarly  as  yon 
have  done  7  Our  Saviour  has  not  only  told  oa 
not  to  swear  by  the  immediate  name  of  God, 
but  he  has  said,  *  swear  not  at  all,  neither  by 
heaven  nor  by  the  earth,'  and  in  order  to  hinder 
our  inventing  any  other  irreligious  exclamationa 
or  expressions,  he  has  even  added,  *.  but  let  your 
oommonications  be  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay ;  for 
whatsoever  is  more  than  this  simple  affirmation 
and  denial  cometh  of  evil.*  Nay  more,  so  great- 
ly do  I  reverence  that  high  and  holy  name,  that 
I  think  even  some  good  people  have  it  too  fre- 
quontly  in  their  mouths;  and  that  they  might 
convey  the  idea  without  the  word. 

BragwelL  Well,  well,  I  must  take  a  little 
mote,  care,  I  believe.  I  vow  to  heaven  I.  did  not 
know  there  had  been  so  much  harm  in  it;  but 
'my  daughters  eeldom  speak  without  using  some 
of  these  words,  and  yet  they  wanted  to  make 
me  believe  the  other  day  that  it  was  monstrous 
vulgac  to  swear. 

Worthy.  Won^en,  even  gentlewomen,  wha 
ought  to  correct  this  evir  habit  m  their  fathers, 
and  husbands,  and  children,  are  too  apt  to  en- 
courage it  by  their  own  practice.  And  indeed 
th^  betray  the  profaneness  of  their  own  minda 
also  by  it ;  for  none  who  venerate  the  hdy  name 
of  God,- can  either  profane  it  in  this  manner 
themselves,  or  hear  others  do  so  without  being- 
exceedingly  pained  at  it. 

BragwtU.  Weil,  since  you  are  so  hard  upon 
me,  I  believe  I  must  e'en  give  up  this  point — so 
let  us  pass  on  to  the  next,  and  here  I  tread  upon 
sore  ground ;  for  as  sharp  as  you  are  upon  me, 
you  can't  accuse  me  of  being  a  Sabbath  breaker, 
sinoe  I  go  to  chureh  every  Sunday  of  my  lifo, 
unless  on  some  very  eltraordinary  occasion. 

Wmthy.  For  those  oecaaions  the  Gospel  jal- 
lows,  by  saying,^  *the  Sabbath  was  rotkde  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Habbatlk'    Our  own  * 
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fMoMM.  or  itleadiiiif  on  the  ■icknoos  of  others, 
mn  lawfiil  impedimenta. 

Bng^oM,  Yee,  tod  I  am  now  and  then  ob- 
liged to  look  at  a  drove  of  beasts,  or  to  vo  a 
joarney,  or  take  aome  medioine,  or  pernapa 
■ome  friend  may  oall  u|M>n  roe^  or  it  may  be 
yntj  ooldf  or  very  hot,  or  very  rainy. 

Wmikjf,  Poor  eicoaee!  Mr.  BrajrwelL  Do 
yon  eaU  these  lawful  impediments  7  1  am  afraid 
they  will  not  pass  for  such  on  the  day  of  jadg. 
ment  But  how  is  the  rest  of  your  Smiday 
•pent? 

BrmgtoelL  O  why,  I  assure  you  I  often  go  to 
church  in  the  aftenioeQ  also,  and  even  if  I  am 


WsriAy.  And  so  yon  fioisli  your  nap  at  ehoroh, 
I  suppose. 

Bn^fwdL  Why  as  tothat,  to  be  sure  we  do 
contrive  to  have  something  a  Uttk  nicer  than 
common  for  dinner  on  a  Sividay :  in  ooooeqoenoe 
of  which  one  eats,  you  know  a  little  more  than 
ordinary  ;  and  having  nothing  to  dooo  that  day, 
has  more  leisure  to  take  a  cSserihl  glass ;  and 
all  these  things  will  make  one  a  little 


gJass;  and 
)  neavy  yoo 


.  WoHAy.  And  don't  yon  take  a  little  ride  in 
the  morning,  and  look  at  voor  sheep  when  the 
weather  is  good ;  and  so  fill  your  mind  just  be* 
fore  yoo  go  to  church  with  thoughlts  of  them ; 
and  when  the  weather  is  bad,  don*t  you  aottle 
an  acooont?  or  write  a  fow  letters  of  busineei 
after  church  ? 

BrmgwHL  I  cant  say  but  I  do ;  but  that  is 
Bothiog  to  any  body,  as  long  as  I  set  a  good 
examfJe  by  keeping  to  my  church.  . 

WortAy.  And  how  do  yoo  pass  your  Sunday 
evenings  7 

BragwelL  My  wife  and  daughters  go  a  visit, 
ing  Sunday  aAemoons.  My  daughters  are  glad 
to  get  out  at  any  rate;  and  as  to  my  wife,  she 
says  that  being  ready  dressed,  it  is  a  pity  to 
bee  the  opportunity :  besides,  it  saves  her  time 
on  a  weak  day ;  so  then  you  see  I  have  it  all  my 
own  way,  and  when  I  have  got  rid  of  the  ladies, 
who  are  ready  to  foint  at  the  smell  of  tobacco, 
I  can  venture  to  smoke  a  pipe,  and  drink  a 
aoiber  glass  of  punch  with  half  a  dosen  fViends. 

Wwlky.  Which  punch  being  made  of  smug- 
gled brandy,  and  drunk  on  the  Lord*s.day,  and 
very  vain,  as  well  as  profane  and  worldly  com- 
panv,  yoo  are  enabled  to  break  both  the  law  .of 
Qoit  and  that  of  your  country  at  a  stroke :  and 
I  suppose  when  you  are  got  together,  you  speak 
of  your  cfittle,  or  of  your  crops,  after  which  per. 
Imps  you  talk  over  a  fow  of  your  neighbours* 
fimlts,  and  then  you  brag  a  little  of  your  own 
we^th  or  your  own  achievements. 

BragUfeU.  Why  you  seem  to  know  us  so  well, 
that  any  one  would  think  you  had  been  sitting 
behind  the  curtain ;  and  yet  yoo  are  a  little  mis- 
taken too;  for  I  think  we  have  hardly  said  a 
vrord  for  several  of  our  last  Sondaya  on  any 
tliinir  but  politics. 

Wonky,  And  do  you  find  that  you  much  im- 
prove  your  Christian  charity  by  that  subject  7 

BragtodL  Why  to  be  sure  we  do  quarrel  till 
we  are  very  near  fighting,  that  is  the  worst  on*t 

Worihf.  And  tb^  you  c<ll  niuaes,  and  swear 
a  little  I  suppoee. 

BragtM,  Why  when  one  is  contradicted  and 


pot  in  a  passion  yon  know,  and  when  people^' 
especially  if  they  are  one's  inferkMrs^  wont 
adopt  all  one's  opinions,  flesh  and  blood  cant 
bear  it 

Worthy.  And  when  all  your  friends  are  gone 
home,  what  beoomea  of  the  rest  of  the  evening  t 

BragwoeU.  That  is  just  as  it  happens,  soma* 
times  I  read  the  newspaper ;  and  as  one  is  gene- 
rally most  tived  on  the  days  one  does  nothing. 
I  go  to  bed  earlier  on  Sundays  than  on  othe^ 
.days,  that  I  may  be  more  fit  to  get  up  to  my 
business  the  next  morning. 

Worthy.  So  yon  shorten  Sunday  as  much^as 
yon  can,  by  cutting  off  a  hit  at  both  ends,  I 
suppose;  fiir  I  take  it  fiv  gnnted,  yoo  lie  a  little 
later  in  the  moniiag. 

Bngwell.  Come,  como,  we  shan't  get  throogk 
the  whole  ten  tb-night,  if  you  stand  snubbing 
one  at  this  rate.  You  may  pass  over  the  fifth  ; 
for  my  fotber  and  mother  have  been  dead  ever 
since  I  was  a  boy,  so  I  am  clear  of  that  scrape. 

Worthy^  There  are,  however,  many  relative 
duties  included  in  that  commandment ;  unkind . 
ness  to  all  kindred  is  forbidden. 

BragwdL  O,  if  you  mean  my  turning  off  my 
nephew  Tom,  the  pkiughboy,  yon  must  not 
'blame  me  for  that,  it  was  all  my  wife's  fkulL 
He  was  as  good  n  lad  as  ever  livM  to  be  sure, 
add  my  own  brother's  son ;  but  my  wifo  could 
not  bear  that  a  boy  in  a  carter's  firoek  should  bo 
about  the  bouse,  calling  her  aunt  We  quarrcL 
led  like  dog  and  eat  about  it ;  and  when  he  waa 
turned,  away  she  and  I  did  not  apeak  for  a  week. 

Worthy.  Which  was  a  firesh^  breach  of  tha 
commandment ;  a  worthy  nephew  turned  out  of 
doors,  and  a  wifo  not  spoken  to  for  a  week,  are 
no  veiT  convincing  proofo  of  your  observance 
of  the  fifth  commandment 

Bngwell.  Well,  I  k>ng  to  come  to  the  sixth ; 
for  you  don't  think  I  commit  murder  I  hope. 

Worthy.  I  am  not  sure  of  that 

BragweU,  Murder!  what,  I  kill  any  body  7 

Worthy.  Why,  the  laws  of  the  land,  indeed* 
and  the  disgrace  attending  it,  are  almost  enough 
to  keep  any  roan  from  actual  murder ;  let  mo 
ask,  however,  do  yoo  never  give  way  to  unjust 
anger,  and  passion,  and  revenge?  as  for  in. 
stance,  do  yoi^  never  fbel  your  resenUnenI 
kindle  against  some  of  the  politicians  who  con- 
tradict you  on  a  Sunday  night  7  and  do  yoa 
never  push  your  animosity  against  somebody 
that  has  affronted  yon,  further  than  the  occasion 
can  justify  7 

BrUgy>eU.  Hark'ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  a  man 
of  sub^noe,  and  no  man  shall  omBod  me  with, 
out  my  being  even  with  him.  So  as  to  injuring 
a  man,  if  he  affhmts  me  first,  there's  nothing 
but  gooid  reason  in  that 

Worthy.  Very  well !  only  bear  in  mind  that 
you  willully  break  this  commandment,  whether 
you  abuse  your  servant,  are  angry  at  your  wifo, 
watch  for  a  moment  to  revenge  an  inj[ory  on 
your  neighbour,  or  even  wreak  your  passion  on 
a  harmless  beast ;  for  you  have  then  the  seeds 
of  murder  working  in  your  breast ;  and  if  there 
were  no  law,  no  gibbet,  to  check  you,  and  no 
foar  of  disgrace  neither,  I  am  not  sure  where 
you  would  stop. 

BragwelL  Why,  Mr.  Worthy^  you  have  a 
strange  way  of  explaining  the  commandmeoti ; 
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00  you  Mt  me  down  Ibr  a  murderer,  merely  be- 
caDse  I  bear  hatred  to  a  man  who  has  done  me 
a  hurt,  and  am  glad  to  do  him  a  like  injury  in 
my  turn.— I  am  sure  I  thould  want  epirit  if  I 
did  not 

Worthy.  I  ffo  by  the  Scripture  rule,  which 
•ays,  *  be  that  hateth  hie  brother  ie  a  murderer  ; 
and  again,  *  pray  for  them  that  deepitefully  use 
voa  and  pereecute  yon.*  BoBides,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
^ou  made  it  a  part  of  your  boaat  that  you  eaid 
the  Lord'a  prater  every  day,  wherein  you  pray 
to  God  to  forgive  you  your  treepaoees  as  you 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  you^^If 
therefore  you  do  not  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  you,  in  that  case  you  daily  pray  that 
your  own  trespasses  may  never  be  forgiven. — 
Now  own  the  truth ;  did  you  last  ni^ht  Be  down 
in  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  charity  with  the 
whole  world ! 

BragtoeU,  Yes,  I  am  in  charity  with  the 
whole  world  in  general;  because  the  greater 
part  of  it  has  never  done  me  any  harm.  But  I 
won't  forgive  old  Giles,  who  broke  down  my 
new  hedge  yesterday  for  firing. — Giles  who 
used  to  be  so  honest !  - 

Warthf,  And  yet  yon  expect  that  God  will 
forgive  you  who  have  broken  down  his  sacred 
laws,  and  have  so  often  robbed  him  of  his  right 
— ^you  have  robbed  him  of  the  honour  due  unto 
his  name — ^you  have  robbed  him  of  his  holy  day 
by  doing  your  own  work,  and  finding  your  own 
fdeasure  in  it — ^^ou  have  robbed  his  poor,  par- 
ticolarly  in  the  mstance  of  Giles,  by  withhold, 
ing  from  them,  as  overseer,  such  assistance  as. 
should  prevent  their  being  driven  to  the  sin  of 
stealing. 

BragvfeU,  Why,  you  are  now  charging  foe 
with  other  men's  sins  as  well  as  my  own. 

Worthy,  Perhaps  the  sins  which  we  cause 
other  men  to  commit,  through  injustice,  inoon- 
sideration,  and  evil  example,  may  dreadfully 
swell  the  sum  of  our  responsibility  in  the  great 
day  of  account 

BragweU.  Well,  come  let  us  make  haste  and 
get  through  these  commandments.  The  next  is, 
*•  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.*  Thank  God, 
neither  I  nor  my  fiunify  can  be  said  to  break 
the  seventh  commandment 

Worthy.  Here  again,  remember  how  Christ 
himself  hath  said,  *  whoso  looketh  on  a  woman 
to  lust  afi|er  her,  hath  already  committed  adul- 
tery with  her  in  his  heart*  These  are  no  for. 
fetched  expressions  of  mine,  Mr.  BragweU,  they 
are  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  I  hope  you  will 
not  cbarge  him  with  having  carried  ttimgs  too 
far;  for  if  you  do,  you  charge  him  with  being 
mistaken  in  the  religion  he  taught ;  and  this  can 
only  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  him  an  im. 
postor. 

BragwetL  Why,  upon  my  word,  Mr.  Worthy, 

1  don't  like  these  sayings  of  his  which  you  quote 
upon  me  so  often,  and  that  is  the  truth  of  it, 
and  I  can*t  say  I  feel  much  disposed  to  believe 
them. 

Worthy.  I  hope  you  believe  in  Jesus  Christ 
I  hope  you  believe  that  creed  of  your's,  which 
yon  also  boasted  of  repeating  so  regularly. 

BragweU.  Well,  well,  I'll  believe  an^  thing 
you  say,  rather  than  stand  quarrelling  with  you. 

Worthy,  I  hope  then,  you  will  allow,  that 


since  it  is  adultery  to  look  at  a  woman  wita 
even  an  irregular  thought,  it  follows  from  the 
same  rule,  that  all  immodest  dress  in  your 
daughters,  or  indecent  jests  and  double  mean 
ings  in  yourself;  all  loose  songs  or  novels ;  and 
all  diversions  also  which  have  a  like  dangerous 
tendency,  are  forbidden  by^  the  seventh  com- 
mandment ;  for  it  is  most  plain  from  what  Christ 
has  said,  that  it  takes  in  not  only  the  act,  but 
the  inclination,  the  desire,  the  inidulged  imagi- 
nation ;  the  act  is  only  the  last  and  highest  de- 
gree  of  any  sin;  the  topmost  round,  as  it  were, 
of  a  ladder,  to  which  all  the  lower  rounds  are 
only  as  so  many  stepe  and  staces. 

BragweU.  Strict  indeed!  Sir.  Worthy;  bat 
let  us  go  on  to  the  next ;  you  won't  pretend  to 
say  I  otoal ;  Mr.  Bra^well,  I  trust,  was  never 
known  to  rob  on  the  highway,  to  break  open  his 
neighbour's  house,  or  to  use  false  weights  or 


Worthy,  No,Yu>r  have  you  ever  been  under 
any  temptation  to,  do  it,  and  yet  there  are  a 
thousand  ways  of  breaking  the  eighth  com- 
mandment  besides.actual  stealinff.  For  instance 
do  you  never  hide  the  faults  of  the  goods  yoa 
sell,  and  heighten  the  faults  of  those  yon  buy  7 
Do  you  never  take  advantage  of  an  ignorant 
dealer,  and  ask  more  for  a  thing  than  it  is 
worth  7  Do  you  nev^  turn  the  distressed  cir- 
cttdistances  of  a  man  who  has  something  to  sell« 
to  your  own  unfoir  benefit ;  and  thus  act  as  un. 
justly  by  him  as  if  you  had  stolen  7  Do  yon 
never  cut  off  a  shilling  firom  a  workman's  wages, 
under  the  pretence  which  your  conscience  can't 
justify  1  Do  you  never  pass  off  an  unsound 
horse  for  a  sound  one  1  Do  yoa  never  conceal 
the  real  rent  of  your  estate  nt>m  the  overseers, 
and  thereby  rob  the  poor-rates  of  their  legal  due  7 

BragwetL  Pooh !  these  things  are  done  every 
day.  1  shan't  go  to  set  up  for  being  bettor  than 
my  neighbours  in  these  sort  of  things;  these 
little  matters  will  pass  muster— I  dont  set  up 
for  a  reformer — If  I  am  as  good  as  the  rest  of  my 
neighbours,  no  man  can  call  me  to  account,  I 
am  not  worse,  I  trust,  and  don't  pretend  to  be 
better. 

Worthy.  You  must  be  tried  hereafter  at  the 
bar  of  God,  and  not  by  a  jury  of  your  fellow 
creatures ;  and  the  Scriptures  are  ffiven  us,  in 
order  to  show  by  what  rule  we  shall  be  judged. 
How  many  or  how  fow  do  as  you  do^  is  quite 
aside  flt>m  the  question ;  Jesus  Christ  has  even 
told  utf  to  strive  to  enter  in  the  ttraU  gate; 
so  that  we  ought  rather  to  take  fright,  from  our 
being  like  the  common  run  of  people,  than  to 
take  comfort  from  our  being  so. 

BragweU.  Come,  I  don't  like  all  thai  doee 
work— it  makes  a  man  Mi  I  don't  know  how 
•^I  don't  find  myself  so  happy  as  I  did— I  don't 
like  this  fishing  in  troubled  watars-^I'm  as 
merry  as  the  day  is  long  when  I  let  these  thing* 
alone. — I'm  glad  we  are  got  to  the  ninth.  Bat 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  lugged  in  there  too,  head 
and  shoulders.  Any  one  now  who  did  not  know 
me,  would  really  think  I  was  a  great  sinner,  by 
your  way  of  putting  things :  I  £m't  bear  folsa 
witness  however. 

Worthy.  You  mean,  I  suppose,  yon  would 
not  swear  away  any  man's  life  folsely  before  a 
magistrate,  but  do  yoi»  take  equal  care  not  to 
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•lander  or  backMte  him  ?  Do  yoa  nerer  repre- 
■ent  a  good  action  of  a  man  yoa  have 'quarrelled 
with,  as  if  it  wen  a  bad  one  ?  or  do  yoa  never 
make  a  bad  one  worse  than  it  is,  by  yoar  man- 
ner of  telling  it  7  Even  when  yoa  inv«nt  no 
fidse  circnmstances,  do  yon  ae^er  giye  such  a 
colour  to  those  you  relate,  as  to  feafe  a  ialse 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  hearers  7  Do  ^ou 
never  twist  a  story  so  as  to  make  it  tell  a  little 
better  for  yourself,  and  a  little  worse  ibr  your 
neijrhboar,  than  truth  and  justice  warrant  7 

Bragwdl.  Why,  as  to  that  matter,  all  this  is 
nnlynatoral. 

Worthy.  Ay,  much  too  natural  to  be  right,  I 
doabt.  Well,  now  we  are  got  to  the  last  of  the 
commandments. 

BragwdL  Yes,  I  have  run  the  gauntlet 
finely  through  them  all ;  yoa  will  bring  me  in 
guilty  here,  I  suppose,  for  the  pleasure  offing 
uirough  with  it ;  for  yon  oondemn  without  judge 
or  jury,  master  Worthy. 

Worthy.  The  culprit,  I  think  has  hitherto 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  evidence  brought  against 
him.  The  tenth  commandment,  however,  goes 
to  the  root  and  prindf^e  of  evil^  it-divea  to  the 
bottom  of  thin^;  this  command  checks  the 
first  rising  of  sm  in  the  heart ;  teaches  us  to 
strangle  it  in  the  birth,,  as  it  were,*  before  it 
breaks  out  in  those  acts  which  are  forbidden : 
ma,  for  instance,  every  man  covets  before  he  pro- 
ceeds  to  steal ;  nay,  many  covet,  knowing  they 
can  do  it  with  impunity,  who  dare  not  stMl,  m 
they  should  sufier  font 

Bragvoell  Why,  kiok'ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  don't 
understand  these  new  fashioned  ezpUmations ; 
one  should  not  have  a  grain  of  sheer  goodness 
iefl,  if  every  thing  one  does  is  to  be  fritted  away 
at  this  rate.  I  am  not,  I  own,  quite  so  good  as 
I  thought,  but  if  what  you  say  were  true,  I 
should  be  so  miserable,  I  should  not  know  what 
to  do  with  myself.~Wby,  I  tell  you,  all  the 
world  may  be  said  to  break  the  commandments 
at  this  rate. 

Worthy.  Very  true.  All  the  world,  and  I 
myself  also,  are  but  too  apt  to  break  Uiem,  if 
not  in  the  letter,  at  least  in  the  spirit  of  them. 
Why  then  all  the  world  are  (as  the  Scripture 
expresses  it)  *  guilty  before  God.'  And  if  guilty, 
they  should  own  they  are  guilty,  and  not  stand 
ap  and  justify  themselves,  as  you  do,  Mr.  Brag- 
well. 

BragweH  Well,  aooording  to  m^  notion,  I 
am  a  very  honest  man,  and  honesty  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  all  religion,  say  L 

Worthy.  All  truth,  honesty,  justice,  order, 
and  obedience  grow  out  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion.  The  true  Christian  acts,  at  all  times, 
and  on  all  occasions,  from  the  pure  and  spiri- 
tnal  principle  of  bve  to  God  and  ChrisL-^On 
this  principle,  he  is  upright  in  his  dealings, 
true  toliis  word,  kind  to  the  poor,  helpful  to 
the  oppressed.  In  short,  if  he  truly  loves  God, 
tie  must  do  justice,  and  eanH  help  loving  mercy. 
Christianity  is  a  uniform  consistent  tlung.  It 
does  not  allow  us  to  make  up  for  the  breach  of 
one  part  of  God's  law,  by  our  strictness  in 
observing  another.  There  is  no  spohge  in 
one  duty,  that  can  wipe  out  the  spot  of  another 
ein. 

BrugwdL  Well,  but  at  this  rate,  I  should  be 


always  pusding  and  blundering,  and  should 
never  know  for  certain  whether  I  was  right  or 
not ;  whereas  I  am  now  quite  satisfied  with  my- 
self and  have  no  doubta  to  torment  me. 

Worthy.  One  way  of  knowing  whether  we 
really  desire  to  obey  the  whole  law  of  God  is 
this ;  when  we  find  we  hare  as  great  a  regard 
to  that  part  of  it,  the  breach  of  which  does  not 
touch  our  own  interest,  as  to  that  part  which 
does.  For  instence,  a  man  robs  me ;  I  am  in  a' 
violent  passion  with  him,  and  when  it  is  said  to 
me,  doest  thou  well  tobe  angry  7  I  answer,  I  do 
well  7AottsAa2liiotftoBZisalawofGod,and 
this  foUow  has  broken  that  law.  Ay«  but  sa^s 
conscience,  'tis  thy  ovn  property  which  is  m 
question.  He  has  broken  thy  hedge,  he  has 
stolen  thy  sheep,  he  has  taken  thy  purser — Art 
thou  therefore  sure  whether  it  is  lus  violation 
of  thy  property,  or  of  God's  law  which  provokes 
thee  1  I  will  put  a  second  ease :  I  hear  another 
swear  most  grievousl  v—or  I  meet  him  coming 
drunk  oat  of  an  ale-hoose ;  or  I  find  him  sing- 
iaff  aloose,profiuMiQng.  If  I  am  not  as  mudi 
grieved  for  this  blasphemer,  or  this  drunkard^ 
as  I  was  for  this  robber;  if  I  do  not  take  the 
same  pains  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  sin, 
which  I  did  to  bring  the  robber  to  justice,  *  how 
dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  me  7'  is  it  not  clear 
that  I  value  my  own  sheep  more  than  €iod's 
oommandmente  7  That  I  priae  my  purse  more 
than  I  love  my  Maker  7  In  short,  whenever  I 
find  out  that  I  am  more  jealous  for  my  own  pro- 
perty than  fi>r  God's  law ;  inore  careful  about 
my  own  reputation  than  hi§  hononr,  I  always 
suspeet  I  am  got  upon  wrong  ground,  and  that 
even  my  right  actions  are  not  proeeeding  from 
a  right  principle. 

BragwdL  Why,  what  in  the  world  would  yon 
have  me  do  7  It  would  distract  me,  if  I  must 
run  up  every  little  action  to  ite  spring,  in  this 
manner. 

Worthtf.  Tou  must  confess  that  your  sins  are 
sins. — You  must  not  merely  call  theqji  sins, 
while  yon  see  no  guilt  in  them ;  b«l  you  must 
confess  them  so  as  to  bate  and  detest  them  ;  so 
as  to  be  habitaally  humbled  under  the  sense  of 
them ;  so  as  to  trust  for  salvation  not  in  your 
freedom  from  them,  but  in  the  mercy  of  a  Sa- 
viour ;  and  so  as  to  make  it  the  chief  business 
of  joQX  lifo  to  contend  against  them,  and  in  the 
main  to  forsake  them.  And  rememl^,  that  if 
you  seek  for  a  deceitful  gayetjr,  rather  than  a 
well  grounded  cheerfufaiess ;  if  you  prefer  a 
false  security  to  final  safety,  and  now  go  away 
to  your  catUe  and  vour  farm,  and  dismiss  the 
subject  from  your  thoughts^  lest  it  should  make 
you  uneasy,  I  am  not  sure  that  this  simple  dis- 
course may  not  appear  against  you  at  the  day 
of  account,  as  a  firesh  proof  that  you  *  loved 
darkness  rather  than  light,'  and  so  increase  your 
condemnatioa. 

Mr.  Bragwell  was  more  affected  ihan  he 
oared  to  own.  He  went  to  bed  with  less  sf  irite 
and  more  humility  than  usual.  He  did  not, 
however,  care  to  let  Mr.  Worthy  see  the  impres- 
sion which  it  had  made  upon  him ;  but  at  part- 
ing next  mominsr,  he  shook  him  by  the  hand 
more  cordially  than  usual,  and  made  him  pro* 
mise  to  return  his  visit  in  a  short  time. 

What  befel.  Mr.  Bragwell  and  his  fkmily  qa 
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bis  gwng  home  inaj,  perhaps,  make  the  rabjeet 
of  a  foture  part  of  this  hutorj. 


PART  III. 

TBX  VIBIT  RETUHNXD. 

Me.  Braowill,  when  he  returned  home^from 
his  Ttsit  to  Mr.  Worthy,  ae  recorded  in  the  ee- 
eond  part  of  thii  hielory,  found  that  be  was  not 
quite  flo  happy  ae  he  had  formerly  been.  The 
diaooarees  of  Mr.  Worthy  had  broken  in  not  a 
little  on  bis  comfort  And  he  begmn  to  sospect 
that  he  was  not  eo  completely  in  the  rigrht  ae 
his  vanity  had  led  him  to  believe.  He  seemed 
also  to  M  less  satiafkction  in  the  idle  gentility 
of  his  own  daogbters,  since  he  bad  been  witness 
to  the  simplicity,  modesty,  and  usefulness  of 
those  of  Mr.  Worthy.  And  he  oould  not  help 
wteing  that  the  vulgar  violence  of  his  wifo  did 
not  produce  so  much  ikmily  happiness  at  home, 
as  the  humble  pietj  and  quiet  diiiffenoe  of  Mrs. 
Worthy  produoed  m  the  house  of  his  friend. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Mr.  Bragwell, 
if  he  had  followed  up  those  new  convictions  of 
his  own  mind,  which  would  have  led  him  to 
etrufrgle  against  the  power  of  evil  principles  in 
himself,  and  to  have  oontrolled  the  force  of  evil 
habits  in  his  family.  But  his  convictions  were 
lust  sttong  enough  to  make  him  uneasy  under 
bis  errors,  without  driving  him  to  reform  them. 
The  slight  impression  soon  wore  off,  and  be  fell 
back  into  his  old  practices.  Still  his  esteem  for 
Mr.  Worthy  was  not  at  all  abated  by  the  plain 
dealing  of  that  honest  friend.  It  is  true,  he 
dreaded  his  piercing  eye :  be  felt  that  his  exam' 
pie  held  out  a  constant  reproof  to  himself.  Yet 
inch  is  the  force  of  early  aflfeotion  and  rooted 
reverence,  that  he  longed  to  see  him  at  his  house. 
This  desire,  indeed,  as  is  commonly  the  case, 
was  made  up  of  mixed  motives.  He  wished  for 
the  pleasure  of  his  friend's  company ;  he  longed 
for  that  fiivourits  triumph  of  a  vulgar  mind,  an 
opportunity  of  showing  him  his  riches;  and  he 
thought  it  would  raise  his  credit  in  the  world  to 
have  a  man  of  Mr.  Worthy*s  character  at  his 
house. 

Mr.  Bra^ell,  it  is  true,  still  went  on  with  the 
■ame  ea^ness  in  gaining  money,  and  the  same 
oetentatiop  in  spending  it  Bat  though  he  was 
as  covetous  as  ever,  he  was  not  quite  so  sure  that 
it  was  right  to  be  so.  While  he  waa  actually 
engaged  abroad  indeed,  in  transactions  with  his 
dealers,  he  was  not  very  scrupulous  about  the 
means  by  which  he  f(ot  his  money;  and  while 
he  was  indulging  in  festivity  with  his  friends  at 
home,  he  was  easy  enough  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  be  §peni  it  But  a  man  can  neither  be 
making  bargains,  nor  making  feasts  always ; 
there  must  he  some  intervals  between  these  two 
great  objects  for  which  worldly  men '  may  be 
said  to  live ;  and  in  some  of  these  intervals  the 
most  worldly  form,  perhaps,  some  random  plans 
of  amendment  And  though  many  a  one  may 
say  in  the  Ailness  of  enjoyment,  *  soul  take  thine 
ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  ;*  yet  hardly  any 
man,  perhaps,  allows  himself  to  say,  even  m  the 
most  secret  moments,  I  will  never  retire  from 
basinew    I  will  never  repent^-fl  will   never 


think  of  death-^Eternity  shall  never  tame  into 
my  thoughts.  The  most  that  such  a  one  pre. 
baUy  ventures  to  say  is,  I  need  not  repent  yet ; 
I  will  continue  such  a  sin  a  little  hmger ;  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  think 'on  the  next  world  when 
I  am  no  fenger  fit  for  the  business  or  the  plea, 
snree  of  this. 

Such  was  the  case  with  BragwelL  He  eat 
up  in  his  mind  a  general  distant  sort  of  resohi- 
tion,  that  some  yeare  kenee,  when  he  should  be 
a/ets  femre  older^  ^few  thousands  richer ;  when 
a  fow  more  of  hie  preeent  echemee  ehimld  be 
completed^  he  would  then  think  of  altering  bin 
course  of  life.  He  would  then  certainly  set 
about  spending  a  reli^ous  old  age ;  he  would 
reform  some  practices  m  bis  deahngs,  or,  per- 
haps, quit  business  entirely;  he  would  think 
about  reading  good  books,  and  when  he  had 
completed  such  a  purchase,  he  would  even  be- 
gin  to  give  something  to  the  poor ;  but  at  pro- 
sent  he  really  had  kttle  to  apare  for  charity. 
The  very,  reason  why  he  should  have  given 
more  was  just  the  cause  he  assigned  for  not 
living  at  all,  namely  the  hardneee  tf  the  timee. 
The  true  grand  source  of  charity,  sel^denial, 
never  come  into  his  bead.  Spend  leee  that  you 
may  sees  more,  he  would  have  thought  a  shrewd 
maxim  enough.  But  epend  leee  that  vou  may 
S|Mire  more,  never  entered  into  his  book  of  Pro^ 
verbs. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  Mr.  Worthy 
had  promised  to  return  his  visit  It  was  indesid 
a  little  hastened  by  ifotice  that  Mr.  Bragwell 
would  have  in  the  course  of  the  week,  a  fAece 
of  land  to  sell  by  auction ;  and  though  Mr.  Wor- 
thy believed  the  price  was  likely  to  be  above  bis 
pocket, -yet  he'  knew  it  was  an  occasion  which 
would  be  likely  to  bring  the  principal  farmers 
of  that  neighbourhood  together,  some  of  whom 
he  wanted  to  meet  And  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Mr..  Bragwell  prided  himself,  that  he  should 
show  his  neighbours  so  sensible  a  man  as  bis 
dear  friend  Mr.  Worthy. 

Worthy  arrived  at  his  friend*s  house  on  the 
Saturday,  time  enough  to  see  the  house,  and 
garden,  and  grounds  of  Mr.  Bragwell  by  day- 
light  He  saw  with  pleasure  (for  he  had  a  warm 
and  generous  heart)  those  evident  signs  of  hie 
friend's  prosperity ;  but  as  he  was  a  man  of  sa- 
ber mind,  and  was  a  most  exact  dealer  in  truth, 
he  never  allowed  his  tongue  the  license  of  im- 
modest commendation,  which  he  used  to  say 
either  savoured  of  flattery  or  envy.  Indeed  ho 
never  rated  mere  worldly  things  so  highly  as  to 
bestow  upon  them  undue  praise.  His  calm  ap- 
probation somewhat  disappointed  the  vanity  of 
Mr.  Bragwell,  who  oould  not  help  secretly  suo- 
pecting  that  his  friend,  as  good  a  man  as  ho 
was,  was  not  quite  free  from  envy.  He  folt» 
however,  very  much  inclined  to  forgive  this 
jealousT,  which  he  feared  the  flight  6f  his  amplo 
property,  and  handsome  habitation  must  nato- 
rally  awaken  ha  the  mind  of  a  man  whose  own 
poesessions  were  so  inferior.  He  practised  the 
usual  trick  of  ordinary  and  vulgar  minds,  that 
of  pretending  himself  to  find  some  fault  with 
those  things  which  were  partiehlarly  deeerving 
praise,  when  he  found  Worthy  disposed  to  pass 
them  over  in  silence. 

When  they  came  in  to  siippsr,  he  affeeted  tr 
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teft  ef  the  oomlbrtf  of  Mr.  Worthj*t  Zttt2«  pu. 
lour,  by  wmj  pf  caJlinf  his  attention  to  hia  own 
lurgt  one.  He  repeated  the  word  wmig,  at  ap- 
plied to  every  tinner  at  Mr.  WortbT'a,  with  the 
plain  deai^n  to  make  ooropariaons  &Tourable  to 
his  own  mora  ample  domains.  He  oontrived«  as 
he  passed  by  his  ohair,  by  a  eeemtn;  aoeident, 
to  poah  open  the  door  of  a  ialrfe  beaaAt  in  the 
parhMT,  in  whieh  all  the  finery  was  most  osten- 
tatioBsly  set  out  to  view.  He  protested  with  a 
Isek  of  astis&ction  whieh  belied  hia  weeda,  that 
fi»r  his  part  he  did  not  eare  a  fhrthin^  for  all 
this  trnmpery :  and  then  amilinf  and  nibbin|f 
his  hands,  added*  with  an  air  w  no  small  im- 
portanoe,  what  a  food  thinff  it  is  thooffh,  for 
people  of  subetanoe,  that  m  tax  en  ^ate  is 
taken  olE  Too  ar»m  happy  man,  Mr.  Worthy ; 
yoa  do  net  foel  theee  thinfs ;  tax  or  no  tai,  it  is 
■11  the  same  to  jroo.  He  took  oare  dnrinr  this 
speech,  by  a  cast  of  hia  eye  to  direct  Mr.  Wor- 
thy*e  attention  to  a  great  prsfnsion  of  tbe  bright- 
«et  eopa,  salvera,  and  jkankards;  and  oUwr 
shining  ornaments,  which  crowded  the  beanfot. 
Mr,  Worthy  gravelT  answered  Mr.  Bragwell,  it 
was  indeed  a  tax  which  eonld  not  affoct  so  plain 
a  manse  myself]  bat  as  it  fell  CO  a  merehunry, 
and  therefore  eonld  not  hurt  Ihe  poor,  I  was  iL 
ways  ssrrjr  ihat  it  conld  not  be  made  pvodne- 
tife  enongb  to  be  eontinned.  A  man  in  my  mid- 
dling sitoaitioD,  who  is  contented  with  a  good 
Itlass  of  beer,  poored  from  a  handsome  earthen 
mag,  the  glass,  the  mog,  and  the  beer,  all  of 
English  mannfoetnre,  will  be  bot  little  disturb- 
ed  at  taxes  on  plats  or  on  wine;  but  he  will  re- 
l^t,  as  I  do,  that  many  of  these  taxee  'are  so 
mncb  evaded,  that  new  taxee  are  coHtinQally 
hrought  on  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the 
oU. 

Dnring  supper  the  young  ladies  sat  in  dis- 
dainih]  silenoe,^  i^  deigning  to  bestow  the 
■mallest  diilitv  on  so  plam  a  man  as  Mr.  Wor- 
thy.  They  left  the  room  with  their  mamma  as 
■Don  as  possible,  being  impatient  to  get  aw«y  to 
ridicole  their  fother*s  old^fiMhioded  friend  at  lull 
liber^. 

7%e  Donee;  or,  the  Chriitmae  Mtrvy4Mking; 

exempUfying  lAs  ejfeete  of  medeni  sdneattoii 

in  afarm-hmue. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Mr.  Worthy  ask- 
ed fira|rwell  how  his  family  comforts  stood,  and 
how  his  daughters,  who,ne  said,  were  really 
tne  ycNing  women,  went  on.  O,  as  to  that,  re- 
plied  Br^weH,  pretty  mooh  like  other  men's 
Landsome  danghieri,  I  suppose,  that  is,  worse 
«ad  worse.  I  really  begin  to  apprehend  that 
their  fantastical  notions  have  gained  such  a 
head,  that  after  all  the  money  I  Imltb  edraped  to- 
gather,  I  shall  ncYcr  get  them  well  married. 

Betsey  has  just  feet  as  good  an  ofihr  9s  any 
girl  could  desire ;  young  Wilson,  an  honest  sub- 
stantial graxier  as  any  m  the  country.  He  net 
only  knows  every  thing  proper  for  his  statkm, 
bot  is  pleasing  in  his  behaviour,  and  a  pretty 
scholar  into  this  bargain ;  he  reads  history-books 
and  vojrages  of  a  winter*a  evening,  to  hb  infirm 
&ther,  instead  of  going  to  the  eud-assembly  in 
oor  town ;  be  neither  likes  drinking  nor  sport- 
ing, snd  is  a  sort  of  a  favourite  with  oor  parson; 
bsicaose  he  takee  in  the  weekly  nombeni  of  a 


fine  Bible  with  cuts,  and  sobseribes  to  the  Son. 
day-school,  and  makes  a  fiiss  lahout  helping  the 
poor ;  and  ssts  op  soop-shops,  and  sells  bseon  at 
an  onderpriee,  and  gives  odd  bits  of  ground  to 
his  kbeoreip  to  help  them  in  these  deer  times, 
as  they  call  them  ;  but  I  think  they  are  good 
timee  for  oa,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Well,  fiv  all  this,  Betsey  only  despised  him, 
sad  laughed  at  him ;  but  as  he  is  both  hand- 
and  rich,  I  thought  she  might  come  round 


at  last ;  and  so  I  invited  him  to  come  and  stav 
a  day  or  two  at  Ghristmaa,  when  we  have  aL 
ways  a  little  eort  of  merry-making  here.  Bot 
it  woidd  not  doi  He  eoomed  to  Uuk  that  pala- 
vering stuff  which  she  haa  been  osed  to  in  the 
marbw-covered  books  I  told  yoo  oC  He  told  her, 
indeed,  that  it  wooU  be  tlie  happiness  of  his 
heart  to  live  with  her;  which  I  own  I  thoogbt 
was  as  much  as  coold  be  expected  of  any  man 
Bot  Mias  had  no  notion  of  marr^inf  any  one 
who  was  only  desirous  of  living  with  her.  Nc^ 
no,  ibrseoth,  her  hwer  must  declare  himself 
ready  to  die  for  her,  which  boneet  Wilson  was 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  tdSet  to  do.  In  the  after*, 
noon^  however,  he  got  a  little  into  her  favour  by 
makingoot  a  rabns  or  two  in  the  Lady's  Diary; 
and  she  condescended  to  say,  she  did  not  think 
Mr.  Wilson  had  been  so  md  a  scholar ;  bot  he 
aoon  spoilt  all  egain.  We  had  a  little  dance  in 
the  evening.  Tlie  yoong  man,  thoogh  he  had 
not  much  taste,  fiir  thoee  eort  of  gambols,  yet 
thought  he  could  fimt  it  a  little  in  the  old  feshion- 
ed  way.  So  he  asked  Betsey  to  be  his  partner. 
Bot  when  he  asked  what  dance  they  shooM  call. 
Miss  drew  op  her  head,  and  in  a  strange  rib 
berish,  said  rae  ehould  dance  nothing  bot  a  Jfe> 
ttuct  de  la  Covr,  and  ordered  him  to  call  it 
Wilson  stared,  and  boneetiy  told  her  she  must 
can  it  hereelf ;  for  he  eould  neither  spell  nor 
pronounce  soch  ootlandish  words,  nor  assbt  in 
sochan ootlandish  performance.  I  borst cot  s 
laughing,  and  told  him,  I  soppoeed  it  sooMthing 
like  qoeetione  and  oomtpands ;  and  if  so,  that 
was  moeh  merTfer  th«n  dancing.  Seeing  her 
partner  standing  stock  still,  and  not  knowing 
hew  to  get  not  of  the  eerape,  the  girl  began  by 
herself,  and  fell  to  swimming,  and  sinking,  and 
capering,  and  ^oorishing,  and  postnring,  fbr  all 
the  world  just  Kke  the  man  on  the  slack  rope  at 
oor  foir.  Bot  seeing  Wilson  standing  like  n 
stock  pig,  and  we  all  laoghing  at  her,  she  re« 
solved  to  wreak  her  malice  open  him ;  so,  with 
a  look  of  rage  and  diadain,  she  advised  him  to 
go  down  eoontry  bumpkin,  with  the  dairy  maid, 
who  woold  make  a  moch  fitter  partner,  as  well 
as  wife,  for  him,  than  the  coold  da 

I  am  quite  of  your  mind.  Miss,  said  he,  with 
more  spirit  than  I  .thought  was  in  him ;  yoa 
may  make  a  good  partner  for  a  dance,  but  yoa 
woold  make  a  sad  one  to  go  thiongh  life  with* 
I  will  take  my  leave  of  yoo.  Miss,  with  this 
short  story.  I  had  lately  a  pretty  UrffC  conoem 
in  hay-jobldng,  which  took  me  to  Loodon.  I 
waited  a  good  while  in  the  Hay-Market  for  my 
dealer,  ai^  to  pass  away  the  time,  I  stepped 
into  a  sort  of  foreign  singing  play4iooBe  there, 
where  I  was  grievwd  to  the  heart  to  eee  yoong 
women  painted  and  diiened  cot,  and  capering 
away  jost  as  yoo  have  been  doinff.  I  thought 
it  bed  enoogh  in  them,  and  wondered  ths  qon» 
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lity  oould  be  entertained  with  ench  indecent 
mummery.  But  little  did  I  think  to  meet  with 
the  same  punt,  finery,  end  poetnring  tricks  in  a 
farm  home.  I  will  ne^er  marry  a  woman  who 
despises  me,  nor  the  station  in  which  I  should 
place  her,  and  so  I  take  my  leave.— Poor  girl, 
how  she  tea#  provoked !  to  be  publicly  refused, 
and  turned  ou,  as  it  were,  by  a  grazier !  But  it 
was  of  use  to  some  of  the  other  gills,  who  hare 
not  held  up  their  beads  quite  so  high  since,  nor 
painted  quite  so  red,  but  have  condescended  to 
speak  to  their  equals. 

But  how  I  run  on !  I  forget  it  is  Saturday 
night,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  paying  my  work- 
men, who  are  all  waitin^^  for  me  without 

Saturimf  Night ;  or  the  W«rhnefi?$  WagSM, 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Bragwell  had  done  paying 
nis  men,  Mr.  Worthy,  who  was  always  ready 
to  extract  something  useful  from  accideatal  cir- 
cumstances, said  to  nim,  I  have  made  it  a  habit, 
and  I  hope  not  an  unprofitable  one,  of  trying  to 
turn  to  some  moral  use,  not  only  aU  the  eventa 
of  daily  lifo,  but  all  the  employmente  of  it  too. 
And  though  it  occurs  so  often,  I  hardly  know 
one  that  seta  me  thinking  more  seriously  than 
the  ordinary  business  you  have  been  discharg. 
ing. — ^Ay,  said  Bragwell,  it  seta  me  thinking 
too,  and  seriously,  as  you  say,  when  I  observe 
how  much  the  price  of  wages  is  increased^*^ 
Yes,  yes,  you  are  ready  enough  to  think  of  that, 
said  Worthy,  but  you  say  not  a  word  of  how 
much  the  value  of  your  land  ii  increased,  and 
that  the  more  you  pay,  the  more  you  can  aflford 
to  pay.  But  the  thoughto  I  spoke  of  are  quite 
of  another  cast 

When  I  call  in  my  labonreta,  on  a. Saturday 
night,  to  pay  them,  it  often  brings  to  my  mind 
the  great  and  general  day  of  account,  when  I, 
and  you,  and  all  of  us,  shall  be  called  to  our 
grand  and  awful  reckoning,  when  we  shall  go 
to  receive  our  wages,  master  and  servants,  fiur- 
mer  and  kbourer.  Wfafp  I  see  that  one  of  my 
men  has  failed  of  the  wages  he  should  have  re* 
oeived,  because  he  has  been  idling  at  a  fair ;  ,an- 
other  has  lost  a  day  by  a  drinking-bout,  a  third 
confesses  that,  though  be  had  task'^work,  and 
,  might  have  earned  still  more,  yet  he  has  been 
oareless,  and  has  Hot  his  full  pay  to  receive ; 
this,  I  say,  sometimes  seta  me  on  thinking 
whether  I  also  have  made  the  most  of  my  time. 
And  when  I  oome  to  pay  even  the  more  dili- 
gent, who  have  worked  all  the  week,  when  I 
reflect  that  even  these  have  done  no  more  than 
it  was  their  duty  to  do,  I  cannot  help  saying  to 
myself,  night  is  come,  Saturday  night  is  come. 
No  repentance,  or  diligence  on  the  part  of  these 
poor  men  can  now  make  a  bad  week's  work 
good.  This  week  has  gone  into  eternity.  To- 
morrow is  the  season  of  rest ;  working  time  is 
over.  *•  There  is  no  knowledge  nor  device  in 
the  grave.'  My  lifo  also  will  soon  be  swallow- 
ed  up  in  eternity ;  soon  the  space  allotted  me 
for  diligence,  for  labour,  will  be  over.  Soon 
will  the  grand  question  be  asked,  *  What  hast 
thou  done  7 — Give  an  account  of  thy  steward- 
#iip.  Didst  thou  use  thy  working  days  to  the 
•nd  for  which  they  were  given  V  With  some 
nch  thoughta  I  oonmionly  go  to  bed,  and  they 


help  to  quicken  me  to  a  keener  diligence  for  0m 
next  week. 

Some  account  of  a  Sunday  in  Mr,  BragweWo 
family. 

Mr.  Worthy  had  been  for  so  maiiy  years  need 
to  the  sober  ways  of  his  own  weU-ordered  fk- 
mily,  that  he  greatly  disliked  to  pass  a  Sunday 
in  any  house  of  which  Religion  was  not  tiie 
governing  principle.  Indeed,  he  commonly  or- 
dered his  afEairs,  and  regulated  hiejournies  with 
an  eye  to  this  object  To  pass  a  Sunday  in  aa 
irreligious  family,  said  he,  is  always  unpleasant, 
often  unsafb. — I  seldom  find  I  can  do  tbem  any 
good,  and  they  may  perhaps  do  me  some  harm. 
At  least,  I  am  giving  a  sanction  to  their  manner 
of  passing  it,  if  I  pass  it  in  the  same  manner.  If 
I  reprove  them,  I  subject  myself  to  thi  charge  of 
singularity,  and  of  being  righteous  over-much ; 
if  ido  net  reprove  themi  I  confirm  and  strength- 
en them  in  evil.  And  whether  I  reprove,  them 
or  not,  I  certainly  partake  of  their  jfuilt,  if  I 
spend  it  as  they  do. 

He  had,  however,  so  strong  a  desire  to  be 
useful  to  Mr.  Bragwell,  that  he  at  length  do- 
termined  to  break  through  hie  common  practicei, 
and  pass  the  Sunday  at  his  house.  Mr.  Worthy 
was  surprised  to  find  that  though  the'  church 
bell  was  going,  the  breakfkst  was  not  ready,  and 
his  w<»kder  how  this  could  be  the  i 
industrious  a  family.  Brapvell 
some  awkward  excuses.  He  said  his  wifo 
worked  her  servanto  so  hard  all  the  week,  that 
even  she,  as  notable  as  she  was,  a  little  relaxed 
from  the  strictness  of  her  demands  on  Sundaj 
mornings ;  and  he  owned  that  in  a  general  way, 
no  one  was  up  early  enough  for  church.  He 
confessed  that  his  wife  commonly  spent  the 
morning  in  making  puddings,  pies,  syllabuba, 
and  cakes,  to  last  through  the  week ;  as  Sunday 
was  the  only  leisure  time^  she  and  her  maidb 
had.  Mr.  Worthy  soon  saw  an  uncommon 
bustle  in  the  house.  All  hands- were  busy^  It 
was  nothing  but  baking,  and  boiling,  and  stew- 
ing, and  frying,  and  roasting,- and  running,  and 
scolding,  and  eating.  The  boy  was  kept  from 
church  to  clean  the  plate,  the  man  to  gather  the 
fruit,  the  raistressto  make  the  cheesecakes,  the 
maids  to  dress  the  dinner,  and  the  young  ladies 
to  dress  themselves.  * 

The  truth  was,  Mrs.  BragweD,  who  had  heard 
much  of  the  order  and  good  management  of 
Mr.  Worthy's  family,  but  who  looked  down  with 
disdain  upon  them  as  far  less  rich  than  herself 
was  resolved  to  indolge  her  vanity  on  the  pre^ 
sent  occasion.  She  was  determined  to  be  even 
with  Mrs.  Worthy,  in  whose  praises  Bragwell 
had  been  so  loud,  and  felt  no  small  pleasure  in 
the  hope  of  making  her  guest  uneasy,  in  com- 
paring  her  with  his  own  wifo,  when  he  should 
be  struck  dumb  with  the  display  both  of  her 
skill  and  her  wealth.  Mr.  Worthy  wae  indeed 
struck  to  behold  as  lar^  a  ilinnec  as  he  had 
been  used  to  see  at  a  justice's  meeting.  He« 
whose  frugal  and  pious  wifo  had  accustomed 
him  only  to  euch  a  plain  Sunday's  dinner  as 
could  be  dressed  without  keeping  any  one  fit>m 
church,  when  he  surveyed  the  loaded  table  of 
his  friend,  instead  of  feeling  that  envy  which 
the  grand  preparations  were  meant  to  raiaei 
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felt  Dotluii|f  but  diigiist  at  the  Ysnitj  of  hi* 
friend*s  wife,  mixed  with  much  thaakfUMM 
ibr  the  piety  and  simplicity  of  his  own. 

After  having'  made  the  dinner  wait  a  lonf 
time,  the  miss  Bragwelk  marched  in,  dressed 
as  if  they  were  goinf  to  the  assise-ball ;  they 
looked  very  scornfully  at  having  been  so  hur- 
ried ;  though  they  had  been  dressing  ever  since 
they  got  up,  and  their  fond  father,  when  he  saw 
them  so  fine,  forgave  all  their  impertinence,  and 
cast  an  eye  of  triumph  on  Mr.  Worthy,  who  felt 
he  had  never  loved  his  own  humble  daughters 
•o  well  as  at  that  moment 

in  the  aflerncon,  the  whde  party  went  to 
church.  To  do  them  justice,  it  was  indeed 
their  common  practice  onec  a  day,  when  the 
weather  was  good,  and  the  road  was  neither 
dusty  nor  dirty,  when  the  minister  did  not  be- 
ffin  too  early,  when  the  young  ladies  bad  not 
been  disappointed  of  their  bonnets  on  the  Sa- 
turday ni^rht,  and  when  they  had  no  smart 
company  u  the  house,  who  rather  wished  to 
■tay  at  home.  When  this  last  was  the  case, 
which,  to  say  the  truths  happened  pretty  often, 
it  was  thought  a  piece  of  good  manners  to 
conferm  to  the  humour  of  the  guests.  Mr. 
Bragwell  had  this  da  v  forborne  to  ask  any  of  his 
usual  company ;  well  knowing  that  thbir  vain  and 
worldly  conversation  would  only  serve  to  draw 
on  him  some  new  reprimand  fh>m  his  friend. 

Mrs.  Brsgwell  and  her  daughters  picked  up, 
as  uanal,  a  good  deal  of  acquaintance  at  ohurob. 
Many  compliments  passed,  and  much  ef  the 
news  of  the  week  was  retailed  before  the  Mrvioe 
began.  They  waited  with  impatience  for  the 
reading  Htm  lessons  as  %  liceiised  season  for 
whisperin|r,  and  the  subject  begun  durmg  the 
lessons,  was  finished  while  they  were  singing 
the  psalms.  The  young  ladies  made  an  appoint, 
mentfor  the  af^rnoon  with  a  fHend  in  the  next 
pew,  while  their  mamma  took  the  opportunitv 
of  inquiring  aloud,  the  character  of  a  dairy  maid, 
which  she  observed  with  a  compliment  to  lier 
own  good  management,  would  save  time  on  a 
woek-day. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  found  himself  quite  in  a 
new  world,  returned  houMTwith  his  friend  alone. 
In  the  evening  he  ventured  to  ask  Bragwell,  if 
he  did  not,  on  a  Sunday  night,  at  leart,  fnake 
it  a  custom  to  read  and  pray  with  his  family. 
Brajrwell  told  him,  be  was  sorry  to  say  he  had 
no  family  at  home,  else  he  should  like  to  do  it 
for  the  sake  of  example.  But  as  his  servants 
worked  hard  all  the  week,  his  wife  was  of  opin- 
ion that  they  should  then  have  a  little  holiday. 
Mr.  Worthy  pressed  it  home  ilpon  him,  whether 
the  utter  negleot  of  his  servants' princii^  was 
not  likely  to  make  a  heav^  article  in  his  final 
account :  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  too  general  liberty  of  meeting  tether, 
jaunting,  and  diverting  themselves,  on  Sonday 
evenings,  was  not  often  found  to  produce  the 
worst  e^cts  on  the  morals  of  servants  and  the 
good  order  of  femilies  7  I  put  it  to  your  con- 
science,  said  he,  Mr.  Bragwell,  whether  Sunday, 
which  was  meant  as  a  blessing  and  a  benefit,  is 
not,  as  it  is  commonly  kept,  turned  into  the 
inost  mischievous  part  of  the  week,  by  the  sel- 
fiah  kindness  <if  masters,  who,  not  daring  to  set 
their  servants  about  any  public  work,  allot  them 


that  day  to  follow  their  own  devioes,  that  they 
themselves  may  with  more  rigour  refuse  then 
a  little  indulgence,  and  a  reasonable  holiday,  ia 
the  working  part  of  the  week,  which  a  goo4 
servant  has  now  and  then  a  fUr  right  to  expect 
Those  masters  who  will  give  them  half,  or  afl 
the  Lord's  day,  will  not  spare  them  a  single 
hour  of  a  working  day.  Thctr  work  mu$t  be 
done ;  Ged's  work  may  be  let  abne. 

Mr.  Bragwell  owned  that  Sunday  had  pro. 
duced  many  mischiefs  in  his  own  family.  That 
the  young  men  and  maids,  having  no  eye  upoo 
them,  frequently  weint  to  improper  places  with 
other  servants,  turned  adrift  like  themselves. 
That  in  these  parties  the  poor  girls  were  too 
frequently  led  astray,  and  the  men  got  to  puUie 
houses  and  fives-playing.  But  it  was  none  of 
his  'business  to  watch  them.  His  fomily  only 
did  as  others  do;  indeed  it  was  his  wife's  con- 
cern ;  and  she  was  so  good  a  manager  on  other 
days,  that  she  would  not  spare  them  an  hour  to 
visit  a  sick  father  or  mother,  it  would  be  hard, 
she  said,  if  thev  might  imt  have  Sunday  after- 
noon  to  themselves,  and  she  could  not  blsjoM 
them  fiur  making  the  most  of  it  Indeed,  she 
was  so  indulgent  in  this  particular,  that  she 
often  excused  the  men  fhmi  going  to  church, 
that  they  might  serve  the  beasts,  and  the  maids, 
that  they  might  get  the  milking  done  before  the 
holiday  part  of  the  evening  came  on.  She 
would  not  indeed  hear  of  any  competition  be. 
tween  doing  her  work  and  taking  their  pleasure; 
but  when  the  diflbrence  ky  between  their  going 
to  church  and  taking  their  pleasure,  he  mtui 
say  that  for  his  wife,  she  always  inclined  to  the 
good-natured  side  of  the  question.  She  is  strict 
enough  in  keeping  them  sober,  because  drunk- 
enness is  a  costly  sin  ;  and  to  do  her  justice  she 
dees  not  care  how  little  they  sin  at  her  expense^ 

Well,  said^Mr.  Worthy,  I  always  like  to  ex- 
amine  both  sides  feirly.  and  to  see  the  differ, 
ent  efibcts  of  opposite  practices ;  now,  whidi 
plan  produces  the  greatest  share  of  comfort 
to  the  master,  and  of  profit  to  the  servants 
in  the  long  run  7  Your  servants,  'tis  likely,  are 
very  much  attached  to  you ;  and  very  fond  of 
living  where  they  get  their  own  way  in  so  great 
a  point 

.  O,  as  to  that,  replied  Bragwell,  you  are 
quite  out  My  house  ie  a  scene  of  discord,  mu* 
tiny,  and  discontent  And  though  there  is  not 
a  better  manager  in  England  than  my  wife,  vet 
she  is  always  changing  her  servants ;  so  that 
every  quarter-day  is  a  sort  of  jail  deUverv  at  my 
house ;  and  when  they  go  oi^  as  they  often  do^ 
at  a  moment^  warnmg,  to  own  the  truth,  I 
often  give  them  money  privately,  that  they  may  - 
not  carry  my  wife  before  the  justice  to  get 
their  wages. 

I  see,  said  Mr.  Worthy,  that  all  your  worldly 
compliances  do  not  procure  ypu  even  worldly 
happiness.  As  to  my  own  fiunily,  I  take  care 
to  let  them  -see  that  their  pleasure  ia  bound  up 
with  their  duty,  and  that  what  they  may  caU 
my  strictness,  has  nothing  in  view  but  their 
saibty  and  happiness.  By  this  means  I  com- 
monly gain  their  love,  as  well  as  secure  their 
obedience.  I  know,  that  with  all  my  care,  I  am 
liable  to  be'  disappointsd,  *  firom  the  corruption 
that  is  in  the  world  through  sin.'    But  when 
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efor  this  happwu,  so  hr  from  enoonragiD^  me 
in  remiMiMSfl,  it  only  Mrres  to  quicken  my  leaL 
If  bjr  Giod*f  blttMingf,  mv  Mrvuit  turns  oat  a 
H^ood  Christian,  I  have  been  a  humble  instro- 
meat  in  his  haiui  of  saying  a  aonl  committed  to 
jny  charge. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  oame  home,  but  brought  only 
one  of  her  daughters  with  her,  the  other,  she 
■aid,  had  given  them  the  slip,  and  was  gone 
with  a  young  iHend,  and  would  not  fetorn  for 
«  day  or  two.  Mr.  Bragwell  was  greatly  dis. 
pleased ;  as  he  knew  that  young  friend  had  but 
a  slight  character,  and  kept  bad  aognaintancee. 
Mrs.  Bragwell  came  in,  all  hurry  and  bustle, 
saying,  if  her  fiunily  did  not  go  to  bed  with  the 
lamb  on  Sundays,  when  they  had  nothfaig  to  do, 
how  could  Uiey  rise  with  the  lark  on  Mondays, 
when  so  much  was  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Worthy  had  this  night  much  matter  for 
reflection.  We  need  not,  said  he,  go  into  the 
ffreat  world  to  look  for  dissipation  and  Taaity. 
We  oan  find'beth  in  a  farm  house.  '  As  for  me 
and  my  house,'  continoed  he,  *  we  will  serve  the 
Lord*  every  d^,  but  especially  on  Sunday.  *  It 
is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made ;  hath 
made  for  himself;  we  will  rejoioe  in  it,'  and 
consider  the  religious  use'  of  u,  not  only  as  a 
dnW,  but  as  a  privilege. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Bragwell  and  his 
friend  set  out  early  for  the  Golden  Lion.  What 
passed  on  this  little  jourasy,  my  readers  shall 
Lear  sc 


PARTIV. 

Tke  tubjtci  ofpmyer  diactt$$ed  in  a  morning'*a 
ride. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  last  part  of  this  his- 
tory, that  the  chief  reason  which  had  drawn  Mr. 
Worthy  to  visit  his  friend  just  at  the  present 
time  was,  that  Mr.  Bragwell  Had  a  small  estate 
to  sell  by  auction.  Mr.  Worthy^  though  he  did  not 
think  he  should  be  a  bidder,  wished  to  be  present, 
as  he  had  business  to  settle  with  one  or  two 
persons  who  were  ezpeoled  at  the  O^en  lion, 
on  that  day,  and  heJiad  put  off  his  visit  till  he 
had  seen  the  sale  advertised  in  the  county  paper. 

Mr.  Bragwell  and  Mr.  Worthy  set  out  early 
on  the  Monday  momin^^  on  their  way  to  the 
Golden  Lion,  a  small  inn  in  a  neighbouring 
market  town.  As  they  had  time  beKure  them, 
they  had  agreed  to  ride  sbwly  that  they  might 
converse  on  some  nsefbl  subject,  but  heie,  as 
usual,  the^  had  two  opinions  about  the  same 
thing.  Mr.  Bra^ell's  notion  of  an  useful  sob>. 
ject  was,  somethmg  b)r  which  money  was  to  be 
got,  and  a  good  bargain  struck.  Mr.  Wckrthv 
was  no  less  a  man  of  business  than  his  friend. 
His  schemes  were  wise,  and  his  calculations 
just ;  his  reputation  ibr  integrity  mnd  good  sense 
made  him  the  common  judge  and  umpiite  in  his 
neighbour's  affairs,  while  lio  one  paid  a  more 
exact  attention  to  every  transaction  of  his  own. 
But  the  business  of  getting  money  wu  not  with 
him  the  first,  much  less  was  it  the  whole  con- 
cern  of  the  day.  He  sought  in  the^/Srtt  floes, 
*the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness.* 
Every  morning  when  he  rose,  he  remembered 


that  he  had  a  Maker  to  worship  as  well  as  • 
fiunily  to  maintain.  Religion,  however,  nerer 
made  him  neglect  business,  though  it  sometimee 
led  him  to  postpone  it  He  used  to  say,  no  man 
had  any  reason  to  expect  6od*s  blessing  through 
the  day,  who  did  not  ask  it  In  the  morning ;  nor 
was  he  likely  to  spend  the  dajr  in  the  fear  of 
God,  who  did  not  begin  it  with  his  worship. 
But  he  had  not  the  less  sense,  spirit,  and  ac- 
tivity, wiien  he  was  among  men  abroad,  be- 
cause he  had  first  served  God  at  home. 

As  these  two  farmers  rode  along,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy took  occasion,  from  the  fineness  of  the  day, 
and  the  beauty  oif  the  country  through  whidi 
they  passed,  to  turn  the  discourse  to  the  good- 
neos  of  Grod,  and  our  infinite  obligations  to  him. 
He  knew  that  the  transition  from  thanksgiving 
to  prayer  would  be  natural  and  easy ;  and  he 
therefore,  sliding  by  degrees  into  that  import- 
ant subject,  dbeerved,  that  secret  prayer  was  n 
duty  of  universal  obligation,  which  every  man 
had  it  in  his  power  to  fulfil,  and  which  he  seri- 
ously believed  was  the  ground-work  of  all  re- 
ligious practice,  and  9f  ul  devout  affections. 

Mr.  Bragwell  fisit  conscious  that  he  was  very 
nejjligent  and  irregular  in  the  perfbrmande  of 
this  doty ;  indeed,  ne  considered  it  as  a  mere 
ceremony,  or  at  least,  as  a  duty  which  might 
^ive  way  to  the  slightest  temptation  of  drow- 
smess  at  nifht,  or  businesa  in  the  morning. 
As  he  knew  he  did  net  live  in  the  conscientious 
perfiirmanee  of  this  practice,  he  tried  to  ward 
off  tlie  subject,  knowm^  what  a  home  way  his 
friend  had  of  putting  things.  Afler  some  eva- 
sion, he  at  last  said,  he  certainly  thought  pri- 
vate prayer  a  good  oustoro,  especially  for  peo- 
ple who  have  time;  and  that  those  who  were 
sick,  or  old,  or  out  of  business,  could  not  do  bet- 
ter ;  but  that  for  his  part,  he  believed  much  of 
these  sort  of  things  was  not  expected  from  men 
in  active  life. 

Worthy,  I  should  think,  Mr.  Bragwell,  that 
those  who  are  most  exposed  to  temptations  stand 
most  in  need  of  prayer ;  now  there  are  few,  me- 
thinks,  who  are  more  exposed  to  temptatioo 
than  men  in  business ;  for  those  jnuet  be  in 
most  danger,  at  least  from  the  world,  who  have 
most  to  do  with  it  And  if  this  be  true,  ought 
we  not  to  prepare  ourselves  in  the  closet  fiv  the 
trials  of  the  market,  the  field,  and  the  shop  ?  It 
is  but  putting  on  our  armoux'  before  we  go  out 
to  battle. 

BragwdL  For  my  part,  I  think  example  is 
the  whole  of  religion,  and  if  tl^e  master  of  a 
family  is  orderly,  and  regular,  and  goes  to 
church,  he  does  every  thing  which  oan  be  re- 
quired of  him,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  call 
him  to  an  account  fiir  any  thing  more. 

Wmiky.  Give  me  leave  to  say,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
that  highly  as  I  imte  a  good  example,  still  I 
must  set  a  good  princij^e  above  it  I  know  I 
must  keep  good  order  indeed,  for  the  sake  of 
others;  but  J  must  keep  a  good  oonscienoe  for 
my  own  sake.  To  God  I  owe  secret  piety,  I 
must  therefore  pray  to  him. in  private. — ^To  my 
fkmily  1  owe  a  Christian  example,  and  for  that, 
amonff  other  reasons,  I  must  not  fail  to  go  to 
churcL 

BragvM,  You  are  talking,  Mr.  Worthy,  w 
if  I  were  an  enemy  to  religion.    Sir,  I  am  no 
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hnthen.  Sir,  I  am  a  Chritlian ;  I  beloDg  to  the 
oharch;  I  go  to  church  :  I  always  drink  pros- 
per itj  to  the  church.  You  yourself,  as  strict 
•a  you  are,  in  never  missing  it  twice  a  day,  are 
not  a  warmer  friend  to  the  church  than  I  am. 

Woriku,  That  is  to  say,  joo  know  its  ineeti- 
Diable  VBiue  as  a  political  mstitution ;  but  you 
do  not  seem  to  know  that  a  man  may  be  very 
irreligious  under  the  best  r^gioaa  institutions; 
ftnd  that  even  tflte  most  ezcellont  only  furnishes 
the  meant  of  being  religious,  and  is  no  more  re- 
ligion itself  than  brick  and  mortar  are  prayers 
and  thanksgivings,  I  shall  never  think,  how- 
ever high  their  profession,  and  even  howevec  re- 
gular their  attendance,  that  those  men  truly  re- 
8pect  the  church,  who  brin^  home  little  of  thai 
religion  which  is  taught  in  it  into  their  own  fa- 
milies or  their  own  hearts ;  or,  who  make  the 
whole  of  Christianity  to  consist  in  a  mere  for- 
mal attendance  there.  Excuse  me  Mr.  Brag- 
welL 

BrmgtoeU.  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  persuaded  that 
religion  is  quite  a  proper  thing  for  the  poor ; 
and  I  doii*t  think  that  the  multitude  can  ever 
be  kept  in  order  without  it ;  and  I  am  a  sort  of 
a  politician  yon  know.  We  must  have  bits,  and 
bridles,  and  restraints  for  the  vulgar. 

Worthy,  Your  opinion  is  very  just,  as  far  as 
it  goes ;  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  since,  it 
do^  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil ;  for  while  vou 
value  yourself  on  the  soundness  of  this  principle 
as  a  politician,  t  wish  you  also  to  see  the  reason 
of  it  as  a  Christian ;  depend  upon  it,  if  religioti 
be  good  for  the  community  at  large,  it  is  equally 
good  for  every  family ;  and  what  is  right  for  a 
nimily  is  equally  right  for  each  individual  in  it. 
You  have  therefore  yourself  brought  the  most 
unanswerable  argument  why  you  ought  to  be 
religious  yourself  by  asking  how  we  shall  keep 
others  in  order  without  religion.  For,  believe 
me,  Mr.  Bragwell,  there  ia  no  particular  clause 
to  except  you  in  the  GrospeL  There  are  no  ex- 
ceptions there  in  favour  of  any  one  class  of  men. 
The  same  restraints  which  are  necessary  for 
the  people  at  large,  are  equally  neoedsary  for 
men  of  every  order,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
bond  and  free,  learned  and  ignorant  If  Jesus 
Christ  died  for  no  one  particular  rank,  class,  or 
community,  then  there  is  no  onarank,  class,  or 
c»mmunity,  exempt  from  the  obedience  to  his 
laws  enjoined  by  the  Gospjel.  May  I  ask  you, 
Mr.  Bragwell,  what  b  your  reason  ibr  going  to 
church  ? 

BragweU,  Sir,  I  am  shocked  at  your  question. 
How  can  I  avoid  doing  a  thing  so  customary 
end  so  creditable  7  Not  go  to  church*  indeed ! 
What  do  you  take  me  for,  Mr.  Worthy  7  I  am 
cfraid  you  suspect  me  to  be  a  papist,  or  a  hea- 
then,  or  of  some  religion  or  other  that  is  not 
Christian. 

Worthy.  If  a  fbreipfner  were  to  hear  how  vio- 
lently  one  set  of  Christians  in  this  country  often 
■peak  against  another,  how  earnest  would  he 
euppoee  us  all  to  be  in  religious  matters :  and 
how  astonished  to  discover  that  many  a  man 
has  perhaps  little  other  proof  to  give  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  own  religion,  except  the  violence 
with  which  he  hates  the  religion  of  another 
party.  It  is  not  irreUgion  which  such  men  hate; 
but  the  religion  of  the  man,  or  the  party,  whom 

VouL  K 


we  are  set  against :  now  hatred  is  certainly  no 
part  of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  Well,  you 
have  toid  me  why  you  go  to  church ;  new  pray 
tell  m#,  why  do  you  conftss  there  on  your  liend- 
ed  knees,  every  Sunday,  that  *  you  have  erred 
and  straved  from  God*s  ways  7* — *  that  there  is 
no  health  in  you  7—'  that  yo«  have  done  what 
you  ou^ht  not  to  do  7 — and  that  you  are  a  mise- 
rable sinner  V 

BragweU,  Because  it  is  in  the  Common 
Prayer  Book,  to  be  sure ;  a  book  which  I  have 
heard  you  yourself  say  was  written  by  wise  and 
good  men ;  the  glory  of  Christianity,  the  pillars 
of  the  protestant  church. 

Worthy.  But  have  you  no  other  reason  7 

Bragwell*  No,  I  can*t  say  I  have. 

Womiy.  When  you  repeat  that  excellent  form 
of  confbesion,  do  you  r^Iy  feel  that  you  are  a 
miserable  sinner  1 

BragweU.  No,  I  canH  say  I  da  But  that  is 
ho  objection  to  my  repeating  it :  because  it  may 
suit  the  cause  of  many  who  are  so.  I  suppose 
the  good  doctors  who  drew  it  up,  intended  that 
part  for  wicked  people  only,  snch  as  drunkards, 
and  thieves,  and  murderers  ;  for  I  imagme  they 
could  not  well  contrive  to  make  the  same  prayer 
quite  auit  an  honest  man  and  a  rogue ;  and  so  I 
suppose  they  thought  it  better  to  make  a  good 
man  repeat  a  prayer  which  suited  a  rogue,  than 
to  make  a  rogue  repeat  a  prayer  which  suited  a 
good  man ;  and  you  know  it  is  so  customary  finr 
every  body  to  repeat  the  general  confession,  that 
it  can't  hurt  the  credit  of  the  most  respectable 
persons,  though  every  respectable  person  must 
know  they  have  no  particular  concern  in  it ;  as 
they  are  not  sinners. 

Worthy.  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Bragwell,  those 
good  doctors  you  speak  of^  were  not  quite  of 
your  opinion ;  they  really  thought  that  what  you 
call  honest  men  were  grievous  sinners  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  and  that  the  best  of  us  stand  in  need 
of  making  that  humble  oonleseibn.  Mr.  Brag- 
weU do  you  believe  in  the  fall  of  Adam  7 

Bragwell.  To  be  sure  I  do,  and  a  sad  thing 
for  Adam  it  was ;  why,  it  is  in  the  Bible,  is  it 
not  7  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  chapters  in  Gene- 
sis. Don't  you  believe  Mr.  Worthy  7 

Worthy.  Yes,  truly  I  do.  But  I  don't  believe 
it  merely  because  I  read  it  in  Genesis ;  though 
I  know,  indeed,  that  I  am  bound  to  believe 
every  part  of  the  word  of  Grod.  But  I  have  still 
an  additional  reason  for  believik\g  in  the  fall  of 
the  first  man. 

BragweU.  Have  you,  indeed  7  Now,  I  can't 
guess  what  that  can  be. 

Worthy.  Why,  my  own  observation  of  what 
is  within  myself  teaches  me  to  believe  it  It  is 
not  only  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  which  con- 
vinces me  of  the  truth  of  the  fall,  but  also  the 
sinful  inclinations  which  I  find  in  my  own  heart 
corresponding  with  it  This  is  one  of  those 
leading  truths  of  Christianity  of  which  I  can 
never  doubt  a  moment :  first  because  it  b  abun- 
dantly expressed  or  implied  in  Scriptures  and 
next,  because  the  eonsciousness  of  the  evU  na- 
ture, I  carry  about  with  me  confirms  the  doc- 
trine beyond  all  do\ibt  Besides,  is  it  not  said 
in  Scripture,  that  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  that  *  all  we,  like  lost  sheep,  have 
gone  afltray  ;*— *  that  by  one  man's  disobedience 
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many  were  made  simiers;' — and  so  ag^ain  in 
twenty  more  places  that  I  could  tell  yon  of. 

Bragwell.  Well;  I  never  thought  of  this.  But 
is  not  this  a  very  melancholy  sort  of  doctrine, 
Mr.  Worthy  ? 

Worthy.  It  is  melancholy,  indeed,  if  we  stop 
here.  But  while  we  are  deploring^  this  sad 
truth,  let  us  take  comfort  from  another,  that  *  as 
in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive.' 

BrapDeU,  Yes ;  I  remember  J  thought  those 
very  fine  words,  when  I  heard  them  said  over 
my  poor  father's  grave.  But  as  it  was  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  I  did  not  think  of  taking  it 
to  myself;  for  I  was  then  young  and  hearty,  and 
in  little  danger  of  dying,  and  I  have  been«o  busy 
ever  since,  that  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  think 
of  it. 

Worthy.  And  yet  the  service  pronounced  at 
the  burial  of  all  who  die,  is  a  solemn  admonition 
to  all  who  live.  It  is  there  said,  as  indeed  the 
Scripture  says  also,  *  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life  ;  whosoever  believeth  in  me  shall  never 
die,  but  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.* 
Now  do  you  think  you  believe  in  Christy  Mr. 
Bragwell  7 

Bragwell.  To  be  sure  I  do ;  why  you  are  al- 
ways  fancying  me  an  atheist. 

Worthy.  In  order  to  believe  in  Christ,  we 
must  believe  first  in  our  own  guilt  and  our  own 
unworthinees  ;  and  when  we  do  this  we  shall  see 
the  use  of  a  Saviour,  and  not  till  then. 

Bragwell.  Why,  all  this  is  a  new  way  of  talk- 
ing. I  can't  say  I  ever  meddled  with  such  sub- 
jects before  in  my  life.  But  now,  what  do  you 
advise  a  man  to  do  upon  your  plan  of  religion  ? 

Worthy.  Why  all  this  leads  me  back  to  the 
ground  from  which  we  set  out,  I  mean  the  duty 
of  prayer ;  for  if  we  believe  that  we  have  an 
evil  nature  within  us,  and  that  we  stand  in  need 
of  Grod's  grace  to  help  us,  and  a  Saviour  to  re- 
deem us,  we  shall  be  led  of  course  to  pray  for 
what  we  so  much  need  ;  and  without  this  con- 
viction we  shall  not  be  led  to  pray. 

Bragwell.  Well,  but  don't  you  think,  Mr. 
Worthy,  that  you  good  fblks  who  make  so  much 
of  prayer,  have  lower  notions  than  we  have  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty?  You  think  hi 
wants  to  be  informed  of  Uie  thing  you  tell  him ; 
whereas,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  knows 
them  already,  and  that,  being  so  good  as  he  is, 
he  will  give  me  every  thing  he  sees  fit  to  give 
me,  without  my  asking  it. 

Worthy,  God,  indeed,  who  knows  all  things, 
knows  what  we  want  before  we  ask  him ;  but 
still  has  he  not  said  that,  *  with  prayer  and  sup- 
plication we  must  make  known  our  requests  un- 
to him  ?'  Prayer  is  the  way  in  which  God  hath 
said  that  his  favour  must  be  sought.  It  is  the 
channel  through  which  he  has  declared  it  his 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure  that  his  blessing^s 
should  be  conveyed  to  us.  What  ascends  up  m 
prayer  descends  to  us  again  in  blessings.  It  is 
like  the  rain  which  just  now  fell,  and  which 
had  been  drawn  up  from  the  ground  in  vapours 
to  the  clouds  before  it  descended  from  them  tq 
the  earth  in  that  refreshing  shower.  Besides 
prayer  has  a  good  effect  on  our  minds ;  it  tends 
to  excite  a  right  disposition  towards  G^od  in  us, 
and  to  keep  up  a  constant  sense  of  our  depend- 


ence. But  above  all,  it  is  the  xray  to  get  tiw 
good  things  we  want  *  Ask,*  says  the  Scrip. 
ture,  *  and  ye  shall  receive.* 

BragvMU.  Now,  that  is  the  very  thing  which 
I  was  going  to  deny  :  for  the  truth  is,  men  do 
not  always  get  what  they  ask ;  I  believe  if  I 
could  get  a'good  crop  for  asking  it,  I  would  pray 
oftener  than  I  do. 

Worthy.  Sometimes,  Mr.  Bragwell,  men  *  ask 
and  receive  not,  because  they  ask  amiss ;' — 
*  they  ask  that  they  may  consume  it  on  their 
lusts.' — They  ask  worldly  blessings,  perhaps, 
when  they  should  ask  spiritual  ones.  Now,  the 
latter,  which  are  the  good  things  I  spoke  of,  are 
always  granted  to  those  who  pray  to  God  for 
them,  though  the  former  are  not  I  have  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  some  worldly  things  I 
have  songht  for,  that  the  grant  of  my  prayer 
would  have  caused  the  misery  of  my  life;  so 
that  Grod  equally  consults  our  good  in  what  he 
withholds,  and  m  what  he  bestows. 

Bragwell.  And  yot  you  continue  to  pray  on 
I  suppose  ? 

Worthy.  Certainly ;  but  then  I  try  to  mend 
as  to  the  object  of  my  pra^'ers.  I  pray  for 
God's  blessing  and  fiivour,  which  is  better  than 
riches. 

BragtoeU.  You  seem  very  earnest  on  this  sab- 
ject 

Worthy.  To  cut  the  matter  short ;  I  ask  then, 
whether  praybr  is  not  positively  commanded  in 
the  Gospel.  When  this  is  the  case,  we  can  never 
dispute  about  the  necessity  or  the  duty  of  a 
thing,  as  we  may  when  there  is  ho  such  com. 
mand.  Here,  however,  let  me  just  add  also,  that 
a  man's  prayers  may  be  turned  into  no  small 
use  in  the  way  of  discovering  to  him  -whatever 
is  amiss  in  his  life. 

Bragwell.  How  so,  Mr.  Worthy  ? 

Worthy.  Why,  suppose  now,  you  were  to  try 
yourself  by  turning  into  the  shape  of  a  prayer 
every  practice  in  which  you  allow  yourself.  For 
instance,  let  the  prayer  in  the  morning  be  a 
sort  of  preparation  for  the  deeds  of  the  day,  and 
the  prayer  at  night  a  sort  of  retrospection  of 
those  deeds.  You,  Mr.  Bragwell,  I  suspect,  are 
a  little  inclined  to  covetousness ;  excuse  me,  sir. 
Now,  suppose  afler  you  have  been  during  a 
whole  day  a  little  too  eager  to  get  rich ;  suppose, 
I  say,  you  were  to  try  how  it  would  sound  to 
beg  of  God  at  night  on  your  knees,  to  give  yoa 
still  more  money,  though  yon  have  already  so 
much  that  you  know  not  what  to  do  with  it. 
Suppose  you  were  to  pray  in  the  morning,  '  O 
Lord,  give  me  more  riches,  though  those  I  hare 
are  a  snare  and  a  temptation  to  me  ;*  and  ask 
him  in  the  same  solemn  manner  to  bless  all  the 
grasping  means  you  intend  to  make  use  of  in 
the  day,  to  add  to  your  snbstanee  7 

BragtoeU,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  have  no  patience 
with  you  for  thinking  I  could  be  so  wicked. 

Worthy.  Yet  to  make  such  a  covetous  prayer 
as  this  is  hardly  more  wicked,  or  more  absurd, 
than  to  lead  the  life  of  the  covetous,  by  sinningf 
up  to  the  spirit  of  that  very  prayer  which  yoa 
would  not  have  the  couriige  to  put  into  words. 
Still  further  observe  how  it  would  sound  to  con- 
fess your  sins,  und  pray  against  them  all,  ex. 
cept  one  favourite  sin.  *  Ixird,  do  thou  enable 
me  to  forsake  all  my  sins,  except  the  love  of 
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niwiey ;' — ^  in  this  one  thin^  pardon  thy  •er 
vant'— Or,  *  Do  thou  enable  me  to  forgive  all 
who  have  injured  me,  except  old  Giles.*  This 
yon  will  object  against,  as  a  wicked  prayer ;  but 
if  wicked  in  prayer,  it  must  be  wicked  m  prac- 
tice. It  ia  even  more  shocking  to  make  it  the 
lang^uage  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  life,  than  of  the 
lips.  And  yet,  because  you  have  been  used  to 
see  people  act  thus,  and  have  not  been  qsed  to 
liear  them  pray  thus,  you  are  shocked  at  the 
one,  and  not  shocked  at  the  other. 

BragwelL  Shocked,  indeed!  Why,  at  this 
rate,  you  would  teach  one  to  hate  one*s  self. 

Worthy.  Hear  me  out,  Mr.  Bragwell ;  you 
turned  your  good  nephew,  Tom  Broad,  out  of 
doors,  you  know ;  you  owned  to  me  it  was  an 
act  of  injustice.  Now,  suppose  on  the  morning 
of  your  doing  so  you  had  begged  of  God,  in  a 
solemn  aict  of  prayer,  to  prosper  the  deed  of  cru- 
elty and  oppression,  which  you  intended  to  com- 
mit  that  day.  I  see  you  are  shocked  at  the 
thought  of  such  a  prayer.  Well,  then,  would 
sot  hearty  prayer  have  liept  you  from  commit- 
tin^  that  wicked  action  7  In  short,  what  a  life 
must  that  be,  no  act  ^f  which  you  dare  beg  God 
to  prosper  and  bless  ?  If  once  you  can  brmg 
yourself  to  believe  that  it  is  your  bounden  duty 
to  pray  for  God*s  blessing  on  your  day*s  work, 
you  will  certainly  grow  careful  about  passing 
such  a  day  as  you  may  safely  ask  his  blessing 
upon.  The  remark  may  be  carried  to  sports, 
diversions,  company.  A  man,  who  once  takes 
up  the  serious  use  of  prayer,  will  soon  find  him- 
self obliged  to  abstain  from  such  diversions,  oc- 
cupations, and  societies,  as  he  cannot  reasona- 
biy  desire  that  God  will  bless  to  him  ;  and  thus 
he  will  see  himself  compelled  to  leave  off  either 
the  practice  or  the  prayer.  Now,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
I  need  not  ask  you  which  of  the  two  he  that  is  a 
real  Christian  will  give  up,  sinning  or  praying. 

Mr.  Bragwell  began  to  feel  that  he  had  not 
the  best  of  the  argument,  and  was  afraid  he  was 
making  no  great  figure  in  the  eyes  of  his  friend. 
Luckily,  however,  he  was  relieved  from  the  dif- 
ficulty  into  which  the  necessity  of  making  some 
answer  must  have  brought  him,  by  finding  they 
were  come  to  the  end >of  their  little  journey  :  and 
he  never  beheld  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  which 
decorated  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Lion,  with 
more  real  satisfaction. 

I  refer  my  readers  for  the  transactions  at  the 
Grolden  Lion,  and  for  the  sad  adventures  which 
afterwards  befel  Mr.  BragwMl's  family,  to  the 
fifth  part  of  the  History  of  the  Two  Wealthy 
Farmers. 


PART  V. 

TOE  GOLDEN  UON. 

Mr.  Bragwell  and  Mr.  Worthy  alighted  at 
tibe  Golden  Lion.  It  was  market-day :  the  inn, 
the  yard,  the  town  was  all  alive. — Bragwell  was 
qnite  in  his  element  Money,  company,  and 
ffood  cheer  always  set  his  spirits  afloat  He  felt 
Himself  the  principal  man  in  the  scene.  He  had 
three  great  objects  in  view ;  the  sale  of  his  land; 
the  letting  Mr.  Worthy  see  how  mach  he  was 
looksd  up  to  by  so  many  substantial  people,  and 


the  showing  these  people  what  a  wise  man  his 
most  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Wortliy  was.  It  was 
his  way  to  try  to  borrow  a  little  credit  from  every 
person,  and  every  thing  he  was  connected  with, 
and  by  that  credit  to  advance  his  interest  and 
increase  his  wealth. 

The  farmers  met  in  a  large  room ;  and  while 
they  were  transacting  their  various  concerns, 
those  whose  pursuiu  were  the  same,  naturally 
herded  together.  The  tanners  were  drawn  to 
one  corner,  by  the  common  interest  which  they 
took  in  bark  and  hides.  A  useful  debate  was 
carrying  on  at  another  little  table,  whether  the 
practice  of99wing  wheat  or  of  planiing  it  were 
most  profitable.  Another  -set  were  disputing 
whether  horses  or  oxen  were  "best  for  ploughs. 
Those  who  were  concerned  in  canals,  sought 
the  company  of  other  canallers ;  while  some, 
who  were  interested  in  the  new  bill  for  inclo. 
sures,  wisely  k»ked  out  for  such  as  knew  most 
about  waste  lands. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  pleased  with  all  these  sub-> 
jects,  and  picked  up  something  useful  on  each. 
It  was  a  saying  of  his,  that  most  men  under* 
stood  some  one  thing,  and  that  he  who  was 
wise  would  try  to  learn  from  every  man  some- 
thing on  the  subject  he  best  knew;  but  Mr. 
Worthy  made  a  further  use  of  the  whole.  What 
a  pity  IS  it,  said  he,  that  Christians  are  not  so 
desirous  to  turn  their  time  to  good  account  as 
men  of  business  are  !  When  shall  we  see  reli- 
gions persons  as  anxious  to  derive  profit  from 
the  experience  of  others  as  these  farmers?  When 
shall  we  sec  them  as  eager  to  turn  their  time  to 
good  account  7  While  I  approve  these  men  for 
not  being  tlothful  in  frtistness,  let  me  improve 
the  hint,  by  being  also /ervent  in  apirit 

Showing  how  much  wiser  the  children  of  thi9 
generation  are  than  the  children  of  Light. 

When  the  hurry  was  a  liule  over,  Mr.  Brag 
well  took  a  turn  on  the  bowling-green.  Mr. 
Worthy  followed  him,  to  ask  why  the  sale  of  the 
estate  was  not  brought  forward.  Let  the  atfc- 
tioneer  proceed  to  business,  said  he ;  the  com. 
pany  will  be  glad  to  get  home  by  daylight  I 
speak  mostly  with  a  view  to  others ;  for  I  do  not 
think  of  bemg.a  purchaser  myself.  I  know  it, 
said  BragwelC  or  I  would  not  be  such  a  fool  as 
to  let  the  oat  out  of  the  b«g.  But  is  it  really 
possible  (proceeded  he,  with  a  smile  of  contempt) 
that  you  should  think  I  will  sell  my  estate 
before  dinner  ?  Mr.  Worthy,  you  are  a  clever 
man  at  books,  and  (uch  things ;  and  perhaps 
can  make  out  an  a/icount  on  paper  in  a  hand* 
somer  manner  than  I  can.  But  I  never  found 
much  was  to  be  got  by  fine  writing.  As  to 
figures,  I  can  carry  enough  of  them  in  my  head 
to  add,  divide,  and  multiply  more  money  than 
your  learning  will  ever  give  you  the  fingering 
of.  Yon  may  beat  me  at  a  book,  but  you  are  a 
very  child  at  a  bargain.  Sell  my  land  before 
dinner  indeed ! 

Mr.  Worthy  was  pnazled  to  guess  how  a  man 
WAS  to  show  more  wisdom  by  selling  a  piece  of 
ground  at  one  hour  than  another,  and  desired 
an  explanation.  Bragwell  felt  rather  more  con- 
tempt for  his  understanding  than  he  had  ever 
done  before.  Look'ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  said  he,  I 
do  not  think  that  knowledge  b  of  any  use  to  m 
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man,  anlesi  he  has  sense  enough  to  tarn  it  to 
account  Men  are  my  books,  Mr.  Worthy ;  and 
it  is  by  reading,  spelling^,  and  ptttting  them  to> 
gether  to  good  purpose,  that  I  have  got  up  in 
the  world.  I  shall  give  yoa  a  proof  of  this  to- 
day. These  farmers  are  most  of  them  come  to 
the  Lion  with  a  view  of  purchasing  this  bit  of 
land  of  mine,  if  they  should  like  the  bargain. 
Now,  as  you  know  a  thing  can*t  be  any  great 
bargain  both  to  the  buyer  and  the  seller  too,  to 
them  and  to  me,  it  becomes  me  as  a  man  of 
sense,  who  has  the  good  of  his  family  at  heart, 
to  secure  the  bar^rain  to  myself.  I  would  not 
cheat  any  man,  sir,  but  I  think  it  fair  enough  to 
turn  his  weakness  to  my  own  advantage ;  there 
is  no  law  against  that,  you  know ;  and  this  is 
the  use  of  one  maif  s  having  more  sense  than 
another.  So,  whenever  I  have  a  piece  of  land  to 
sell,  I  always  give  a  handsome  dinner,  with 
plenty  of  punch  and  strong  beer.  We  fill  up 
the  morning  with  other  business ;  and  I  care- 
fully keep  back  my  talk  about  the  purchase  till 
we  have  dined.  At  dinner  we  have,  of  course, 
a  slice  of  politics.  This  puts  most  of  us  into  a 
passion,  and  you  know  anger  is  thirsty.  Besides, 
*  Church  and  King*  naturally  brings  on  a  sood 
many  other  toasts.  Now,  sis  1  am  master  of  the 
feast,  you  know  it  would  be  shabby  in  me  to 
save  my  liquor ;  so  I  push  about  the  glass  one 
way,  and  the  tankard  the  other,  till  all  my  com- 
pany are  as  merry  as  kings.  Every  man -is  de- 
lighted to  see  what  a  fide  hearty  fellow  he  has 
to  deal  with,  and  Mr.  Bragwell  receives  a  thou- 
sand compliments.  By  this  time  tbey  have 
Kined  as  much  in  good  htimour  as  they  have 
It  in  sober  judgment,  and  this  is  the  proper 
moment  for, setting  the  auctioneer  to  work,  and 
this  I  commonly  do  to  such  good  purpose,  that 
I  go  home  with  my  purse  a  score  or  two  pounds 
heavier  than  if  they  had  not  been  warmed  by 
their  dinner.  In  the  rooming  men  are  oool  and 
suspicious,  and  have  all  their  wits  about  them ; 
but  a  cheerful  glass  cures  all  distrust  And, 
what  is  lucky,  I  add  to  my  credit  as  well  as  my 
pocket,  and  get  more  praise  for  my  dinner  than 
blame  for  my  bargain* 

Mr.  Worthy  wai  struck  wiUi  the  absurd  va- 
nit^  which  could  tempt  a  man  to  own  himself 
guilty  of  an  unfair  action  fur  the  sake  of  show- 
ing  his  wisdom.  He  was  beginning  to  express 
his  disapprobation,  when  they  ^ere  told  dinner 
was  on  table.  They  went  in,  and  were  soon 
seated.  AU  was  mirth  and  good  cheer.  Eyery 
body  agreed  that  no  one  gave  such  hearty  din- 
ners as  Mr.  BragweH.  Nothing  was  pitiful 
where  he  was  master  of  the  feast  Bragwell, 
who  looked  with  pleasure  on  the  excellent  din- 
ner  befbre  him,  and  enjoyed  the  good  account 
to  which  he  should  turn  it,  heard  Uieir  praises 
with  delight,  and  cast  an  eye  on  WorUiy,  as 
much  as  to  say  who  is  the  wise  man  now. 
Having  a  mind,  for  his  own  credit,  to  make  his 
friend  talk,  he  turned  to  him,  saying,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy, I  believe  no  people  in  the  world  enjoy  life 
more  than  men  of  our  class.  We  have  monsy 
and  power,  we  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and 
have  as  good  a  right  to  gentility  as  the  best 

As  to  gentility,  Mr.  Bragwell,  replied  Wor- 
thy, I  am  not  sore  that  this  js  among  the  wisest 
ofoor  pretensioiii.   But  I  will  say,  that  oar's  is 


a  creditable  and  respectable  basroess.  lo  an- 
cient times,  farming  was  the  employment  of 
princes  and  patriarchs;  and,  now-a-days,  u 
honest,  humane,  seneible,  English  yeoman,  I 
will  be  bl>ld  to  say,  is  not  only  a  very  useful* 
but  an  honourable  character.  But  then,  he  must 
not  merely  think  of  enjiyying  life  as  you  call  it, 
but  he  must  thiiik  of  living  up  to  the  great  ende 
for  \rhich  he  was  sent  into  the  world.  A  wealthy 
farmer  not  only  has  it  in  his  power  to  live  well* 
but  to  do  much  good.  He  is  not  only  the  ^ther 
of  his  own  fkmily,  but  his  workmen,  his  <lepeD- 
dants,  and  the  poor  at  large,  especially  in  iheeo 
hard  times.  He  has  it  in  his  power  to  raise  into 
credit  all  the  parish  offices  which  have  fallen 
into  disrepute  by  getting  into  bad  hands ;  and 
he  can  convert,  what  have  beeil  falsely  thouffht 
mean  offices,  into  very  important  ones,  by  nie 
just  and  Christian  like  manner  of  filling  them- 
,  An  upright  juryman,  a  conscientious  constabto, 
a  humane  overseer,  an  independent  elector,  an 
active  superintendent  of  a  work-house,  a  juat 
arbitrator  in  public  disputee,  a  kind  oounaellor 
in  private  troubles ;  such  an  one,  I  say,  fills  up 
a  station  in  society  no  less  ^  necessary,  and,  aa 
far  as  it  reaches,  scarcely  less  important  than 
that  of  a  magistrate,  a  sheriff  of  a  county,  or 
even  a  memter  of  parliament  That  can  never 
be  a  slight  or  degrading  office,  on  which  the 
happiness  of  a  whole  paris^  Aiay  depend. 

Bragwell,  who  thought  the  good  sense  of  hie 
friend  reflected  credit  on  himself,  encouraged 
Worthy  to  go  on,  but  he  did  it  in  his  own  vain 
way.  Ay,  very  true,  Mr.  Worthy,  said  he,  yoa 
are  ri&^ht;  a  leading  man  in  our  olaes  oaght  to 
be  looked  up  to  as  an  example,  as  you  say ;  in 
order  to  which,  he  should  do  things  handsomely 
and  liberally,  and  not  grudge  himself,  or  hie 
friends,  any  thing ;  casting  an  eye  of  -compla- 
cency on  the  good  dinner  he  nad  provided. 
True,  replied  Mr.  Worthy,  he  should  be  an  6x. 
ample  of  simplicity,  sobriety,  and  plainness  of 
manners.  But  he  will  do  well,  added  he,  not  to 
affect  a  frothy  gentility,  which  will  sit  but 
clumsily  upon  him.  If  he  has  money,  let  him 
spend  prudently,  lay  up  moderately  for  his 
children,  and  give  liberally  to  the  poor.  But 
let  him  rather  seek  to  dignify  his  own  station 
by  his  virtues,  than  to  get  above  it  by  his  vanity. 
If  he  acts  thus,  then,  as  long  as  his  country 
lastk,  a  farmer  of  England  will  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  its  most  valuable  members ;  nay  more, 
by  this  conduct,  he  may  contribute  to  make 
England  last  the  longer.  The  riches  of  the 
farmer,  corn  and  cattle,  are  the  true  riches  of  a 
nation ;  but  let  him  remember,  that  though  com 
and  cattle  enrich  a  country,  nothing  but  justice, 
integrity,  and  religion,  can  preterve  it 

Ij^re  one  of  the  company,  who  was  known  to 
be  a  man  of  loose  principles,  and  who  seldom 
went  to  public  worship,  said  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  religion,  and  was  always  ready  to  testify 
his  regard  to  it  by  drinking  church  and  kiny. 
On  this  Mr.  Worthy  remarked,  that  he  was 
afraid  that  teo  many  contented  themselves  with 
making  this  toast  include  the  whole  of  their  re. 
ligion,  if  not  of  their  lojalty.  It  is  with  rem] 
sorrow,  continued  he,  that  I  am  compelled  lo 
observe,  that  .though  there  are  numberleea 
honourable  instances  to  the  contrary,  yet  I  hay« 
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I  more  contempt  and  neglect  of  Christianity 
in  men  of  iMir  calling,  than  in  almost  any  other. 
They  too  frequently  hate  the  rector  on  account 
of  bis  tithes,  to  which  he  has  as  ^ood  a  right  as 
they  haYe  to  their  farms,  and  the  curate  on  ac- 
count of  his  poverty ;  but  the  truth  is,  religion 
itself  is  often  the  concealed  object  of  their  dis- 
like. I  knew  too  many,  who,  while  they  affect 
«  violent  outward  xeal  ibr  the  church,  merely 
because  they  conceive  its  security  to  be  somehow 
oonneoted  with  their  own  political  advantages, 
jet  prove  the  hollowness  of  their  attachment,  by 
showing  little  regard  to  its  ministers,  and  less 
Co  its  ordinances. 

Young  Wilsdn,  the  worthy  grazier,  whom 
Miss  firagwell  turned  off  because  he  did  not  un- 
derttand  French  dances,  thanked  Mr.  Worthy 
Ibr  what  he  had  said,  and  hoped  he  should  be 
the  better  for  it  as  long  as  be  lived,  and  desired 
his  leave  to  be  better  acquainted.  Most  of  the 
others  declared  they  had  never  heard  a  finer 
speech,  and  then,  as  is  usual*  proceeded  to  show 
the  good  e&et  it  had  on  them,  by  loose  conver- 
eation,  hard  drinking,  and  whatever  could  couu- 
Ceract  all  that  Worthy  had  been  saying. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  much  concerned  to  Imbt 
Mr.  Bragwell,  after  dinner,  whisper  to  the 
waiter,  to  put  less  and  less  water  into  every 
fresh  bowl  of  puneh.  This  was  his  dd.  way ; 
if  the  time  they  had  to  sit  was  k>ng,  then  the 
ponch  was  to  be  weaker,  as  he  saw  no  good 
u  wasting  money  to  make  it  stronger  than  the 
time  required.  But  if  time  pressed,  then  the 
strength  was  to  be  increased  in  due  proportion, 
as  a  small  quantity  must  tiien  intoxicate  them 
as  much  in  a  short  time  as  would  be  required 
of  a  greater  quantity  had  the  time  been  longer. 
This  was  one  of  Mr.  BragwelPs  nice  calcula- 
tions ;  and  this  was  the  sort  of  skillon  which  he 
00  much  valued  himsel£ 

At -length  the  guests  were  properly  primed 
tor  business;  just  in  that  convenient  stage  of 
intoxication  which  makes  men  warm  and  rash, 
yet  keeps  short  of  that  absolute  drunkenness, 
which  disqualifies  for  business,  the  auctioneer 
set  to  work.  All  were  bidders,  and,  if  possible, 
all  would  have  been  purchasers ;  so  happily  had 
the  feast  and  the  punch  operated.  They  bid  on 
with  a  still  increasing  spirit,  till  they  got  so 
much  above  the  value  of  the  land,  that  Brag- 
well  with  a  wink  and  a  whisper,  said :  Who 
wouU  sell  his  land  fasting?  Eht  Worthy  7  At 
length  the  estate  was  knocked  down,  at  a  prioe 
very  far  above  its  worth. 

As  soon  as  it  was  sold,  Bragwell  again  said 
sofUy  to  Worthy,  Five  from  fifty  and  there  re- 
main forty-five.  The  dinner  and  drink  won*t 
cost  me  five  pounds,  and  I  have  got  fifty  more 
than  the  laud  was  worth.  Spend  a  shilling  to 
fr^in  a  pound!  This  is  what  I  call  practical 
arithmetic,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  glad  to  get  out  of  this  scene ; 
and  seeing  that  his  friend  was  quite  sober,  he 
resolved  as  they  rode  home,  to  deal  plainly  with 
him.  Bragwell  had  found  out,  among  his  cal- 
eolations,  that  there  were  some  sins  which  could 
only  be  committed,  by  a  prudent  man,  one  at  a 
time.  For  instance,  he  knew  that  a  man  could 
not  well  get  nei  and  get  drunk  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ;  so  that  he  used  to  practice  one  first,  and 


the  other  af\er ;  but  he  had  found  out  that  some 
vices  made  very  good  company  together ;  thus^ 
while  he  had  watched  himself  in  (linking,  lest 
he  should  become  as  unfit  to  sell  as  his  guests 
were  to  buy,  he  had  indulged,  without  mea 
sure,  in  the  good  dinner  he  bad  provided.  Mr. 
Worthy,  I  say,  seein|(  bioQ  able  to  bear  reason, 
rubuked  him  for  this  day*s  proceedings  with 
some  severiU.  Bragwell  bore  his  reproofs  with 
that  sort  of  patience  which  arises  from  an 
opinion  of  one*s  own  wisdom,  accompanied  by  a 
recent  flush  of  prosperity.  He  behaved  with 
that  gay  ^ood  humour,  which  grows  out  of 
united  vanity  and  good  fortune.  You  are  too 
squeamish,  Mr.  Worthy,  said  he,  I  have  done 
nothing  discreditable.  These  men  came  with 
their  eyes  open.  There  is  no  compobion  used. 
They  are  free  to  bid  or  to  let  it  alone.  I  make 
them  welcome,  and  I  shall  not  be  thought  a 
bit  the  ^worse  of  by  them  to-morrow,  when  thev 
are  sober.  Others  do  it  besides  me,  and  I  shall 
never  be  ashamed  of  any  thing  as  long  as  I  have 
custom  on  my  side. 

Worthy.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Bragwell,  to  hear 
you  support  such  practices  by  such  arguments. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  dangerous  itnare 
to  the  souls  of  men  than  is  to  be  found  in  that 
word  CUSTOM.  It  is  a  word  invented  to  reconcile 
corruption  with  credit,  and  sin  with  safety. 
But  no  custom,  no  fashion,  no  combination  of 
men,  to  set  up  a  false  standard  can  ever  make 
a  wrong  action  right  That  a  thing  is  often 
done,  is  so^far  from  a  proof  of  its  being  right,  that 
it  is  the  very  reason  which  will  set  a  winking 
man  to  inquire  if  it  be  not  really  wrong,  lest  ho 
should  be  following,  *  a  multitude  to  do  evil.* 
Right  is  right,  though  only  one  man  in  a  thou- 
sand pursues  it;  and  wrong  will  be  forever 
wroiig,  though  it  be  the  allowed  practice  of  the 
other  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  If  this 
shameful  custom  be  really  common,  which  I  can 
hardly  believe,  that  is  a  fresh  reason  why  a  con- 
scientious man  should  set  his  face  a^fainst  it. 
And  I  must  go  so/ar  as  to  say  (you  will  excuse 
me  Mr.  Bragwell)  that  I  see  no  great  difference, 
in  the  eye  of  conscience,  whatever  there  may  be 
in  the  eye  of  the  Ikw,  between  your  making  a 
man  first  lose  his  reason,  snd  then  getting  fifty 
guineas  out  of  his  pocket,  became  he  has  lost  it , 
and  your  picking  the  fifty  guineas  out  of  his 
pocket,  if  you  had  met  him  dead  drunk  in  his 
way  home  to-night..  Nay,  he  who  meets  a  man 
already  drunk  and  robs  him,  commits  but  one 
sin ;  while  he  who  makes  him  drunk  first  that 
he  ma/  rob  him  afterwards,  commits  twa 

Bragwell  gravely  replied :  Mr.  Worthy,  while 
I  have  the  practice  of  people  of  credit  to  sup- 
port  me,  and  the  law  of  the  land  to  protect  me, 
I  see  no  reason  to  be  ssbamed  of  any  thing  I  do. 
Mr.  Bragwell,  answered  Worthy,  a  truly  honest 
man  is  not  always  looking  sharp  about  him,  to 
see  how  far  custom  and  the  law  will  bear  him 
out ;  if  he  be  honest  on  principle,  he  will  consult 
the  law  of  his  conscience,  and  if  he  be  a  Chris- 
tian,  he  will  consult  the  written  law  of  God. 
We  never  deceive  ourselves  more  than  when 
we. overreach  others.  You  would  not  allow  that 
yon  had  robbed  your  neighbour  for  the  world, 
yet  you  are  not  ashamed  to  own  you  have  out- 
witted him.    I  have  read  this  great  truth  in  the 
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works  of  a  heathen,  Mr.  Brag  well,  that  the  chief 
misery  of  man  arises  from  his  not  knowing  how 
to  make  ri^ht  calculations. 

BragweU,  Sir,  the  remark  does  not  be]on|r  to 
me.  I  have  not  made  an  error  of  a  farthmg. 
Look  at  the  account,  sir — right  to  the  smallest 
fraction. 

Worthy,  Sir,  I  am  talking  of  final  accounts ; 
spiritual  calculations;  arithmetic  in  the  bng 
run.  Now,  in  this,  your  real  Christian  is  the 
only  true  calculator :  he  has  found  out  that  we 
shall  be  richer  in  the  end,  by  denying,  thtm  by 
indulging^  ourselves.  He  knows  .  that  when 
the  balance  comes  to  be  struck,  when  profit  and 
loss  shall  be  summed  up,  and  the  final  account, 
adjusted,  that  whatever  ease,  prosperity,  and  de- 
light we  had  in  this  world,  yet  if  we  have  lost 
our  souls  in  the  end,  we  cannot  reckon  that  we 
have  made  a  good  bargain.  We  cannot  pretend 
that  a  few  items  of  present  pleasure  make  any 
great  figure,  set  over  against  the  sum  total  of 
eternal  misery.  So  you  see  it  is  only  for  want 
of  a  good  hea^  at  calculation  that  men  prefer 
time  to  eternity,  pleasure  to  holiness,  earth  to 
heaven.  You  see  if  we  get  our  neighbour's 
money  at  the  price  of  our  own  integrity  ;  hurt 
his  good  name,  but  destroy  our  own  souls ;  raise 
our  outward  character,  but.  wound  our  inward 
conscience ;  when  we  come  to  the  last  reckon- 
ing, we  shall  find  that  we  were  only  knaves  in 
the  second  instance,  but  fools  in  the  first.  In 
short,  we  shall  find  that  whatever  other  wisdom 
we  possessed,  we  were  utterly  ignor&nt  of  the 
skill  of  true  calculation.    ' 

Dfotwithstanding  this  rebufi^,  Mr.  Bragwell 
got  home  in  high  spirits,  for  no  arguments 
oould  hinder  him  from  feeling  that  he  had  the 
fifty  guineas  in  his  purse. 
^  There  is  to  a  worldly  man  something  so  irre- 
sistible  in  the  actual  possession  of  present,  and 
visible,  and  palpable  pleasure,  that  he  considers 
it  as  a  proof  of  his  wisdom  to  set  them  in  de- 
cided opposition  to  the  invisible  realities  of 
eternity. 

As  soon  as  Bragwell  came  in,  he  gayly  threw 
the  money  he  had  received  on  the  uble,  and 
desired  his  wife  to  lock  it  up.  Instead  of  re- 
ceiving it  with  her  usual  satisfaction,  she  burst 
into  a  violent  fit  of  passion,  and  threw  it  back 
to  him.  You  may  keep  your  cash  yourself, 
said  she.  It  is  all  over — we  want  no  more 
money.  You  are  a  ruined  man!  A  wicked 
creature,  scraping  and  working  as  we  have 
done  for  her! — Bragwell  trembled,  but  durst 
not  ask  what  he  dreaded  to  hear.  His  wile 
spared  him  the  trouble,  by  crying  out  as  soon 
SB  her  rage  permitted :  The  girl  is  rained ; 
Polly  is  gone  off!  Poor  BragweU's  heart  sunk 
within  him  ;  he  grew  sick  and  giddy,  and  as  his 
wjfo's  rage  swallowed  up  her  grief,  so,  in  his 
grief,  he  almost  forgot  his  an^er.  The  purse 
fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  cast  a  look  of  anguish 
upon  it,  finding,  for  the  first  time  that  money 
could  not  relieve  his  misery. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who,  thougb  much  concerned, 
was  less  discomposed,  now  called  to  mind,  that 
the  young  lady  had  not  returned  with  her  mo- 
ther  and  sister  the  night  before:  he  beg^red 
Mrs.  Bragwell  to  explain  this  sad  story.  She, 
instead  of  soothing  her  husband,  fell  to  reproach- 


ing him.  It  is  all  your  fiinlt,  said  she ;  jom 
were  a  fix>l  for  your  pains. — If  I  had  bad  ray 
way  the  girls  would  never  have  kept  company 
with  any  but  men  of  substance,  and  then  tliev 
could  not  have  been  ruined.  Mrs.  BragweU, 
said  Worthy,  if  she  has  chosen  a  bad  man,  it 
would  be  still  a  misfortune,  even  though  be  had 
been  rich.  O,  that  would  alter  the  case,  said 
she,  a /at  aorrow  ts  better  than  a  lean  one.  Bot 
to  marry  a  beggar!  there  is  no  sin  like  that 
Here  Miss  Betsey,  who  stood  sullenly  by,  put 
in  a  word,  and  said,  her  sister,  however,  had 
not  disgraced  herself  by  having  married  a  far* 
mer  or  a  tradesman ;  she  had,  at  least,  made 
choice  of  a  gentleman.  What  marriage !  what 
gentleman  !  cried  the  afflicted  father.  Tell  m» 
the  worst !  He  was  now  informed  that  his  dar- 
ling daughter  was  gone  off  with  a  strolling 
player,  who  had  been  acting  in  the  neighbouring 
villages  hitely.~»Miss  Betsey  again  put  in,  say. 
ing,  he  wa^  no  stroller,  bot  a  gentleman  in  dis- 
guise, who  only  acted  for  his  own  diversion. 
Does  he  so,  said  the  now  furious  Bragwell, 
then  he  shall  be  transported  for  mine. 

At  this  moment  a  letter  was  brought  him 
from  his  new  son-in-law,  who  desired  his  leare 
to  wait  upon  him,  and  implore  his  forgive- 
ness.  He  owned  he  had  been  shopman  to  a 
haberdasher;  but  thinking  his  person  and  tn- 
lents  ought  not  to  be  thrown,  away  upon  trade, 
and  being  also  a  little  behind  hand,  he  had  taken 
to  the  stage  with  a  view  ef  making  his  fortune : 
'  that  he  had  married  Miss  Bragwell  entirely  for 
love,  and  was  sorry  to  mention  so  paltry  a 
thing  as  money,  which  he  despised,  but  that  hb 
wants  were  pressing  :  his  landlord,  to  whom  he 
was  in  debt,  having  been  so  vulgar  as  to  threaten 
to  send  him  to  prison.  He  ended  with  saying : 
*  I  have  been  obliged  to  shock  your  daugliter'e 
delicacy,  by  confessing  my  unlucky  real  name  * 
I  believe  I  owe  part  of  my  success  with  her,  to 
my  having  assumed  that  of  Augustus  Frederick 
Theodosius.  She  is  inoonsolable  at  this  con- 
fession,  which,  as  you  are  now  my  father,  I 
must  also  Jmake  to  you,  and  subscribe  myself^ 
with  many  blushes,  by  the  vulgar  name  ofyoar 
dutiful  son, 

Timothy  Ikclb.' 

*  O  !*  cried  the  afflicted  father,  as  he  tore  the 
letter  in  a  rage,  *  Miss  Bragwell  married  to  a 
strolling  actor !  How  shall  I  bear  it  ?'— »  Why, 
I  woula  not  bear  it  at  all,*  cried  the  enraged  mo. 
ther ;  *  I  would  never  see  her ;  I .  would  never 
forgive  her ;  I  would  let  her  starve  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  barn,  while  that  rascal,  with  all  those 
pagan,  popish  names,  was  ranting  away  at  the 
other.* — *  Nay,*  said  Miss  Betsey,  *  if  he  is  only 
a  shopman,  and  if  his  name  be  really  Timothy 
Incle,  I  would  never  forgive  her  neither.  But 
who  would  have  thought  it  by  his  looks,  and  by 
his  monttrons  genteel  behaviour  f  no,  he  never 
can  have  so  vulgar  a  name.* 

*  Come,  come,*  said  Mr.  Worthy,  *  were  he 
really  an  honest  haberdasher,  I  should  think 
there  was  no  other  harm  done,  except  the  dia- 
obedience  of  the  thing.  Mr.  Bragwell,  this  is 
no  time  to  blame  you,  or  hardly  to  reason  with 
you.  I  feel  for  you  sincerely.  I  ought  not, 
perhaps,  just  at  present,  to  reproach  you  for  the 
mistaken  manner  in  which  yoii  have  bred  ap 
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your  danghtera,  as  your  error  has  brought  iU 
ponishment  along  with  it  You  now  see,  be- 
caiue  you  now  feel,  the  evil  of  a  false  educa- 
lion.  It  has  ruined  your  daughter ;  your  whole 
plan  unaToidably  led  to  some  such  end.  The 
large  sums  you  spent  to  qualify  them,  as  yon 
thought,  ibi  a  hi^h  station,  only  served  to  make 
them  despise  their  own,  and  could  do  them  no- 
thing but  harm,  while  your  habits  of  life  pro- 
perly confined  them  to  CDm|!>any  of  a  lower  class. 
While  they  were  better  drest  than  the  daughters 
of  the  first  gentry,  they  mere  worse  taught  as  to 
real  knowledge,  than  the  daughters  of  your 
ploughuien.  Their  vanity  has  been  raised  by 
excessive  finery,  and  kept  alive  by  excessive 
flattery.  Every  evil  temper  has  been  ^tered 
by  indulgence.^  Their  pride  has  never  been 
eon  trolled ;  their  self-will  has  never  been  sub- 
dued ;  their  idleness  has  laid  thorn  open  to 
every  temptation,  and  their  abundance  has  en- 
abled  them  to  gratify  every  desire ;  their  time, 
that  precious  talent,  has  been  entirely  wasted. 
Every  thing  they  have  been  taught  to  do  is  of 
no  use,  while  they  are  utterly  unacquainted' 
with  all  which  they  ought  te  have  known.  I 
deplore  Miss  Polly's  false  step.  That  she  should 
have  married  a  runaway  shopman,  turned 
■troller,  I  truly  lament  But  fi)r  what  better 
husband  was  she  qualified  7  For  the  wife  of  ^ 
fiumer  ^e  was  too  idle :  for  the  wife  of  a  trades- 
man she  was  too  expensive :  for  the  wife  of  a 
gentleman  she  was  too  ignorant  You,  your- 
self,  was  most  to  blame.  You  expected  her  to 
act  wisely,  though  you  nevei-  taught  her  that 
Jtar  of  God  whuM  U  the  beginnings  of  wisdom. 
1  owe  it  to  you,  as  a  friend,  and  to  myself  as 
a  Christian,  to  declare,  that  yoiir  practices  in 
the  common  transactions  of  lifb,  as  well  as  your 
present  misfortune,  are  almost  the  natural  con- 
sequences  of  those  false  principles  which  I  pro- 
tested  against  when  you  were  at  my  house.* 

Mrs.  Dragwell  attempted  several  times  to  in- 
terrupt Mr,  Worthy,  but  her  husband  would  not 
permit  it  He  felt  the  force  of  all  his  friend  said, 
and  encouraged  him  to  proceed.  Mr.  Worthy  thus 
went  on  :  *  It  grieves  me  to  say  how  much  your 
own  indiscretion  has  contributed  even  to  bring 
on  your  present  misfortune.  You  gave  your 
eountenance  to  this  very  company  of  strollerp, 
though  you  knew  they  were  licting  in  defiance  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  to  say  no  worse.  They  go 
from  town  to  town,  and- from  bam  to  barn,  strip- 
ping the  poor  of  their  money,  the  young  of 
their  innocence,  and  all  of  their  time.  Do  you 
remember  with  how  much  pride  you  told  me 
that  you  had  bespoke  The  Bold  Stroke  for  a 
Wife,  for  the  benefit  of  this  very  Mr.  Frederic 
Theodosius?  To  this  pernicious  ribaldry  you 
not  only  carried  your  own  family,  but  wasted  I 
know  not  how  much  money  in  treating  your 
workmen's  wives  and  children,  in  these  hard 
times  too  when  they  have,  scarcely  bread  to  eat, 
or  a  shoe  on  their  feet :  and  all  this  only  that 
you  might  have  the  absurd  pleasure  of  seeing 
those  flattering  words.  By  deeire  of  Mr.  Brag- 
soelZ,  stock  up  m  print  at  the  pnblio  house,  on 
the  blacksmith's  shed,  at  the  turnpike-gate,  and 
«n  the  barn-door.' 

•  BBS  Part  n. 


Mr.  Bragwell  acknowledged  that  his  friend's 
rebuke  was  too  just,  and  he  looked  so  very  con- 
trite as  to  raise  the  pity  of  Mr.  Wortliy,  who,  in 
a  mild  voice,  thus  went  on :  '  What  I  have  said 
is  not  so  much  to  reproach  you  with  the  ruin  of 
one  daughter,  as  from  a  desire  to  save  the  other. 
Let  Miss  Betsey  go  home  with  me.  I  do  not 
undertake  to  be  her  iailer,  but  I  will  be  her 
friend.  Slie  will  find  in  my  daughters  kind 
companions,  and  in  my  wife  a  prudent  guide. 
I  know  she  will  dislike  us  at  first,  but  I  do  not 
despair  in  time  of  convinciug  her  that  a  sober, 
humble,  useful,  pious  life,  is  as  necessary  to 
make  us  happy  on  earth,  as  it  is  to  fit  us  for 
heaven.' 

Poor  Miss  Betsey,  though  she  declared  it 
would  hefrigfuful  dull  and  mon§trou$  vulgar 
and  diemal  melancholy^  yet  was  she  so  terrified 
at  the  discontent  and  grumbling  which  she 
would  have. to  endure  at  home,  that  she  sullenly 
consented^  She  had  none  of  that  filial  tender- 
ness which  led  her  to  wish  to  stay  and  sooth 
and  comfort  her  afBicted  fiither.  All  she 
thought  about  was  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  her 
mother's  ill  humour,  and  to  carry  so  much 
finery  with  her  as  to  fill  the  Miss  Worthys  with 
envy  and  respect  Poor  girl!  she  did  not  know 
that  envy  was  a  feeling  they  never  indulged ; 
and  that  fine  clothes  were  the  last  thing  to  draw 
their  respect 

Mr.  Worthy  took  her  home  next  day.  When 
they  reached  his  house  they  found  there  young 
Wilson,  Miss  Betsey's  old  admirer.  She  was 
much  pleased  at  this,  and  resolved  to  treat  him 
welt  But  her  good  or  ill  treatment  now  signi- 
ficd  but  little.  This  young  graxier  reverenced 
Mr.  Worthy's  character,  and  ever  since  he  had 
met  him  at  tiie  Lion;  had  been  thinking  what  a 
happiness  it  would  be  to  marry  a  young  woman 
bred  up  by  such  a  father.  He  had  heard  much 
of  the  modesty  and  discretion  of  both  the  daugh- 
ters^ but  his  inclination  now  determined  him  in 
favour  -of  the  elder. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  knew  him  to  be  a  young 
man  of  good  sense  and  sound  principles,  allow- 
ed him  to  become  a  visitor  at  his  house,  but  de- 
ferred his  consent  to  the  marriage  till  he  knew 
him  more  thoroughly.  Mr.  Wilson,  from  what 
he  saw  of  the  domestic  piety  of  this  family,  im- 
proved daily,  both  in  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  religion ;  and  Mr.  Worthy  soon  formed  him 
into  a  most  valuable  character.  During  this  time 
Miss  Bragwell's  hopes  had  revived  ;  but  though 
she  appeared  in  a  new  dress  almost  every  day 
she  had  the  mortification  of  being  beheld  with 
great  indifference  by  one  whom  she  had  always 
secretly  liked.  Mr.  Wilson  married  before  her 
face  a  girl  who  was  greatly  he/  inferior  in  for- 
tune,  person,  and  appearance;  but  who  was 
humble,  frugal,  meek  and  *pioufl.  Miss  Brag, 
well  now  strongly  felt  the  truth  of  what  Mr. 
Wilson  had  once  told  her,  that  a  woman  may 
make  an  excellent  partner  for  a  dance  who 
would  make  a  very  bad  companion  for  life. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Bragwell  and  his  daughters  had 
only  learnt  to  regret  their' folly  and  vanity,  as 
it  had  produced  them  mortification  in  this  life 
whether  they  were  ever  brought  to  a  more  se- 
rious sense  of  their  errors  may  be  seen  in  a  fu 
tare  part  of  this  histoiy. 
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GOOD  KKSOLUTIONS. 


Mr.  Bragwell  was  so  much  afflicted  at  the 
disgraceful  marriage  of  hia  daughter,  who  ran 
off  with  Timothy  Inde,  the  atrolling  player,  that 
he  never  fully  recovered  his  spirits.  His  cheer- 
kblness,  which  had  arisen  from  an  high  opinion 
of  himself,  htid  been  'confirmed  by  a  constant 
flow  of  uninterrupted  success-,  and  that  is  a  sort 
of  cheerfulness  which  is  very  liable  to  be  im< 
paired,  because  it  lies  at  the  mercy  of  every  ae- 
cident  and  cross  event  in  life.  But  though  his 
pride  was  now  disappointed,  his  misfortunes  bad 
not  taught  him  any  humility,  because  he  bad 
not  discovered  that  they  were  caused  by  his  own 
fault;  nor  had  he  acquired  any  patience  or  sub- 
mission because  he  had  not  learnt  that  all  afflic- 
tions come  from  the  hand  of  Grod,  to  awaken  qs 
to  a  deep  sense  of  our  sins,  and  to  draw  off  our 
hearts  from  the  perishing  vanities  of  this  life. 
Besides,  Mr.  Bragwell  was  one  of  those  people, 
who,  even  if  they  would  be  thought  to  bear  with 
tolerable  submission  such  trials  as  appear  to  be 
sent  more  immediately  from  Providence,  yet 
think  they  ha^e  a  sort  of  right  to  rebel  at  every 
misfortune  which  befals  them  through  the  fault 
of  a  fellow-creature ;  as  if  our  fellow-creatures 
were  not  the  agents  and  instruments  by  which 
Providence  ofUn  sees  fit  to  try  or  to  punish 

OB. 

In  answer  to  his  heavj  complaints,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy  wrote  him  a  letter,  m  which  he  expatiated 
on  the  injustice  of  our  impatience,  and  on  the 
folly  of  our  vindicating  ourselves  from  guilt  in 
the  distinctions  we  make  between  those  trials 
which  seem  to  come  more  immediately  from 
God,  ani  those  which  proceed  directly  from  the 
faults  of  our  fellow-creatures.  *  Sickness,  losses, 
and  death,  we  think,^  continued  he,  *  we  da^e 
not  openly  rebel  agaiilst ;  while  we  fkncy  we 
are  quite  justified  in  giving  a  loose  to  oar  vio- 
lence when  we  saffer  by  the  hand  of  the  oppres- 
sor, the  unkind ness  of  the  friend,  or  the  disobe- 
dience of  the  child.  But  this  is  one  of  the  delu- 
sions of  our  blinded  hearts.  Ingratitude,  un- 
kindness,  calumUy,  are  permitted  toasnail  us  by 
the  same  power  who  cuts  off  *  the  desire  of  our 
eyes  at  a  stroke.*  The  friend  who  betrays  us, 
and  the  daughter  who  deceives  us,  are  instru- 
ments for  our  chastisement,  sent  by  the  same 
purifying  hand  who  orders  a  fit  of  sickness  to 
weaken  our  bodies,  or  a  storm  to  destroy  our 
crop,  or  a  fire  to  burn  down  our  house.  And 
we  must  look  for  the  same  vemedy  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other ;  I  mean  prayer  and  a  deep 
submission  to  the  will  of  God.  We  must  leave 
off  looking  at  second  causes,  and  look  more  at 
Him  who  sets  them  in  action.  We  must  try  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  the  Providence ;  and 
hardly  dare  pray  to  be  delivered  fVom  it  till  it 
has  accomplished  in  ns  the  end  for  which  it  was 
sent.* 

His  imprudent  daughter,  Bragwell  would  not 
be  brought  to  see  or  forgive,  nor  was  the  de- 
grading  name  of  Mrs.  Incle  ever  allowed  to  be 
pronounced  in  his  bearing.  He  had  loved  her 
with  an  excessive  and  undue  affection ;  and 
while  she  gratified  his  vanity  by  her  beauty  and 
finery,  he  deemed  her  faulto  of  little  conae- 


quencto ;  but  when  she  disappointed  his  ambi. 
tion  by  a  disgraceful  marriage,  all  his  natoral 
affection  only  served  to  increase  his  resentment. 
Yet,  though  he  regretted  her  crime  less  tbaa 
his  own  mortification,  he  never  ceased  in  aecret 
to  lament  her  loss.  She  soon  found  out  she  was 
ondooe ;  and  wrote  in  a  strain  of  bitter  repent, 
aaee  to  ask  him  for  forgiveness.  She  owned 
that  her  iiusband,  whom  she  had  supposed  to  be 
a  man  of  fashion  in  disguise,  Was  a  low  person 
in  distressed  circumstances.  She  implored  that 
her  ^ther,  though  he  refused  to  give  ber  bus- 
band  that  fortune  for  which  alone  it  wav  now 
too  plain  he  had  married  her,  would  at  least  al- 
low her  some  subsistence ;  for  that  Mr.  Incle 
was  much  in  debt,  and  she  feared  in  danger  of 
a  jail. 

The  ^ther*s  heart  was  half  melted  at  thieac 
count,  and  his  affection  was  for  a  time  awaken- 
ed. But  Mrs.  Bragwell  opposed  his  sending  ber 
any  assistance.  She  always  made  it  a  point  of 
duty  never  to  forgive ;  for  she  said  it  only  en. 
couraged  those  who  had  done  wrong  onoe  to  do 
worse  next  tinie.  For  ber  pert  she  bad  never 
yet  been  guilty  of  so  mean  and  pitiful  a  weak- 
ness as  to  forgive  any  one ;  for  to  pardon  an  in- 
jury always  showed  either  want  of  spirit  to  feel 
It,  or  want  of  power  to  resent  it.  She  was  re- 
solved  she  would  never  squander  the  money  for 
which  she  bad  worked  early  and  late,  on  a  bag- 
gage who  had  thrown  herself  away  on  a  beggar, 
while  she  had  'a  daughter  singfle,  who  might  yet 
raise  her  family  by  a  great  match.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  Mrs.  Bragwell*s  anger  was  not  owing 
to  the  undutifUlness  6f  the  daughter,  or  the 
worthlessness  of  the  husband ;  poverty  was  in 
her  eyes  the  grand  crime.  The  doctrine  of  for- 
giveness,, as  a  religious  principle,  made  no  more 
a  part  of  Mr.  Bragweirs  system  than  of  his 
wife> ;  but  in  natural  feeling,  particularly  for 
this  offending  daughter,  he  much  exceeded 
her. 

In  a  few  months  the  youngest  Miss  Bragwell 
desired  leave  to  return  home  from  Mr.  Worthy*?. 
She  bad,  indeed,  only  consented  to  go  thither 
as  a  less  evil  of  the  two,  than  staying  in  her 
fkther*s  house  afler  her  sister's  elopement.  But 
the  sobriety  and  simplicity-  of  Mr.  Wortliv*a 
family  were  irksome  to  ber.  Habits  of  vanity 
and  idleness  were  become  so  rooted  in  her  mind, 
that  any  degree  of  restraint  was  ^  bufUion  ;  and 
though  she  was  outwardly  civil,  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  she  longed  to  get  away.  She  resolved, 
however,  to  profit  by  ber  sia%er*s  faults;  and 
made  her  parents  easy  by  assuring  them  she 
never  would  throw  herself  away  on  a  man  vha 
UMU  tMrih  nothing.  Encouraged  by  these  pro. 
mises,  which  her  parents  tbouffht  mcluded  the 
whole  sum  and  substance  ofliuman  wisdom, 
and  which  was  all  they  said  they  could  in  cea 
son  expect,  ber  father  allowed  her  to  coma 
home. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  accompanied  her,  found 
Mr.  Bragwell  gloomy  and  delected.  As  his 
house  was  no  longer  a  scene  of  vanity  and  fee- 
tivity,  Mr.  Bragwell  tried  to  make  himself  and 
his  friend  believe  that  he  was  grown  religious; 
whereas  he  was  only  become  discontented.  As 
he  had  always  fancied  that  piety  was  a  melan- 
choly, gloomy  thing,  and  as  hA  felt  hia  own 
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mmo  reaUy  gloomy,  he  wu  willing  to  thinic 
that  he  was  growing  piouB.  He  had,  indeed, 
pone  more  constantly  to  church,  and  had  taken 
less  pleasure  in  feasting  and  cards,  and  now 
ai&d  toen  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible ;  but  all 
this  was  because  his  spirits  were  low,  and  not 
because  his  heart  was  changed.  The  outward 
actions  were  more  regular,  but  the  inward  man 
was  the  same.  The  tt>rms  of  religion  were  re. 
sorted  to  as  a  painful  duty :  but  this  only  added 
to  his  misery,  while  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
its  spirit  and  its.  power.  He  still,  however,  re- 
served  religion  as  a  loathsome  medicine,  to 
which  he  feared  he  must  have  recourse  at  last, 
and  of  which  he  even  now  considered  every  ab- 
stinence from  pleasure,  -or  every  exercise  of 
piety,,  as  a  bitter  dose.  His  health  also  was 
impaired,  so  that  his  friend  fbnnd  him  in  a  pi. 
tiable  state,  neither  able  to  receive  pleasure 
from  the  world,  which,  he  so  dearly  loved,  nor 
from  religion  which  he  so  greatly  ^red.  He 
expected  to  have  been  much  commended  by 
Worthy  for  the  change  in  his  way  of  life ;  but 
Worthy,  who  saw  that  the  alteration  was  only 
..owing  to  the  loas  of  animal  spirits,  and  to  the 
casual  absence  of  temptation,  was  cautious  of 
llatterin|r  him  too  much.  *  I  thought  Mr.  Wor- 
thy,*  said  he,  *  to  have  received  moi;e  comfort 
from  you.  I  was  told  too,  that  religion  was  full 
of  comfort,  but  I  do  not.  much  find  it* — '  ^Ton 
were  told  the  truth,*  replied  Worthy ;  *  religion 
is  full  of  comfort,  hut  you  must  first  be  brought 
into  a  state  fit  to  receive  it  before  it  can  become 
so ;  you  must  be  brought  to  a  deep  and  hum- 
bling  sense  of  sin.  To  give  you  comfort  while 
you  are  puffed  up  with  high  thoughts  of  your, 
self^  would  be  to  give  you  a  strong  cordial  in  a 
high  fever.  Religion  keeps  hack  her  cordials 
till  the  patient  is  lowered  and  emptied  :  emptied 
of  seif^  Mr.  Bragwell.  If  you  had  a  wound,  it 
must  be  examined  and  cleansed,  ay^  and  probed 
too,  before  k  would  be  safe  to  put  on  a  healing 
plaster.  Curing  it  to  the  outward  eye,  while  it 
was  corrupt  at  bottom,  would  only  bring  on  a 
mortification,  and  you  would  be  a  dead,  ^lan, 
while  you  trusted  that  the  planter  was  curing 
you.  You  must  be,  indeed,  a  Christian  before 
you  can  be  entitled  to  the  comforts  of  Chris. 
tianity.* 

*  I  am  a  Christian,*  said  Mr.  Bragwell ;  *  many 
of  my  friends  are  Christians,  but  I  do  not  see 
it  has  done  us  much  good.* — *  Christianity  it. 
self^*  answered  Worthy,  *  cannot  make  us  good, 
unless  it  be  applied  to  our  hearts.  Christian 
privileges  will  not  make  us  Christians,  unless 
we  make  use  of  them.  On  that  shelf  I  see  stands 
your  medicine.  The  doctor  orders  ypu  take  it 
Hat>e  you  taken  it  V — •  Yes,'  replied  Bragwell. 
•  Are  you  the  better  for  it  ?*  said  Worthy.  » I 
think  I  am,*  he  replied.  <  But,*  added  Mr.  Wor. 
thy,  *  are  you  the  better  because  the  doctor^  has 
ordered  it  merely,  or  because  you  have  also 
taken  it?* — *  What -a  foolish  question,*  cried 
Bragwell ;  *  Why  to  be  sure  the  doctor  might 
be  the  best  doctor,  and  his  physic  the  best  phy. 
•ic  in  the  world ;  but  if  it  stood  for  ever  on  the 
shelf^  I  could  not  expect  to  he  cured  by  it  My 
doctor  is  not  a  mountebank.  He  does  not  pretend 


to  cure  by  i  charm.  The  physic  is  good,  and  as 
it  suits  my  case,  though  it  is  bitter,  I  take  it* 
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•  You  have  now,*  said  Mr.  Worthy,  ♦  explain  • 
ed  undesignedly  the  reaaon  why  religion  does 
BO  little  gwvi  in  the  world.  It  is  not  a  mounte- 
bank ;  it  does  not  work  by  a  charm  ;  but  it  offers 
to  cure  your  worst  corruptions  by  wholesome, 
though  sometimes  bitter  prescriptions.  But  you 
will  not  take  them ;  you  will  not  apply  to  God 
with  the  same  earnest  desire  tp  be  heaied  with 
which  you  apply  to  your  doctor ;  you  wiU  not 
confess  your  sins  to  one  as  honestly  m  you  tell 
your  symptoms  to  the  other,  nor  read  your  Bible 
with  the  same  faith  and  submission  with  which 
you  take  your  medicine.  In  reading  it,  however, 
you  must  take  care  not  to  apply  to  yourself  the 
comforts  which  are  not  suited  to  your  case.  You 
must,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  brought  into  a 
condition  to  be  entitled  to  the  promises,  before 
yon  can  expect  the  comfort  of  them.  Conviction 
is  not  conversion ;  that  worldly  discontent,  which 
is  the'  efi^t  of  worldly  disappointment,  is  not 
that  godly  wirrow  wkieh  toorkeik  repentance.  Be- 
sides, while  you  have  been  pursuing  all  the  gra- 
tifications of  the  world,  do  not  complain  that  you 
have  not  all  the  comforts  of  relis^ion  too.  Could 
you  liv9  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  both,  the  Bible 
toould  not  be  true.* 

BragaeU,  Well,  sir,  but  Ixloagood  action 
sometimes;  and  God,  whorknows  he  did  not 
make  us  perfect,  will  accept  it,  and  for  the  sake 
of  my  good  actions  will  forgive  my  faults. 

Worthy.  Depend  upon  it  God  will  never  for 
ive  your  sins  for  the  sake  of  your  virtues 
There'  is  no  commutation  tax  there.  But  he 
will  forgive  them  on  your  sincere  repentance, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  Goodness  is  not 
a  single  act  to  be  done ;  90  that  a  man  can  say,  I 
have  achieved  it,  and  the  thing  is  over ;  but  it 
is  a  habit  that  is  to  be  constantly  maintained ; 
it  is  a  continual  struggle  with  the  opposite  vice. 
No  man'  mu^t  reckon  himself  good  for  any  thing 
he  has  already  done ;  though  he  may  consider 
it  as  an  evidence  that  he  is  in  the  right  way,  if 
he  feels  a  constant  disposition  to  resist  every 
evil  temper.  But  every  Christian  grace  will 
always  find  work  enough;  and  he  must  not 
fancy  that  because  he  has  conquered  once,  his 
virtue  may  now  sit  down  and  take  a  holyday. 

Bragwell,  But  I  thought  we  Christians,  need 
not  be  watchful  against  sin ;  because  Christ,  as 
you  so  oflen  tell  ihe,  died  for  sinners. 

Worthy,  Do  not  deceive  yourself:  the  evan- 
gelical doctrines,  while  they  so  highly  exalt  a 
Saviour  do  not  diminish  the  heinousness  of  sin, 
thev  rather  magnify  it  Do  not  comfort  your- 
self bv  extenuation  or  mitigation  of  sin  ;  but  by 
repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  It  is  not  by  diminishing  or  deny- 
ing your  debt ;  but  by  confessing  it,  by  owning 
yon  have  nothing  to  pay,  that  forgiveness  is  to 
be  hoped. 

BragtoeU,  I  don*t  understand  you. .  You  want 
to  have  me  as  good  as  a  saint,  and  as  penitent 
as  a  sinner  at  tne  same  time. 

WbrMy. '  I  expect  of  every  real  Christian,  that 
is,  every  real  penitent,  that  he  should  labour  to 
get  his  heart  and  life  impressed  with  the  stamp 
of  the  Gkrapel.  I  expect  to  see  him  aiming  at  a 
conformity  in  spirit  and  in  practice  to  the  will 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  I  expect  to  see  him 
gradually  attaining  towards  an  entire  change 
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from  his  notural  self.  When  I  see  a  man  at 
constant  war  with  those  several  pursuits  and 
tempers  which  are  with  peculiar  propriety  term- 
ed worldly^  it  is  a  plain  proof  to  me  that  the 
change  must  have  passed  on  him  which  the 
gospel  emphatically  terms  becoming  *a  new 
man.* 

BragtbelL  I  hope  then  I  am  altered  enough 
to  please  you.  I  am  sure  affliction  has  made 
such  a  change  in  me,  thai  my  best  friends  hard- 
ly know  me  to  be  the  same  man. 

Worthy,  That  is  not  the  cliange  I  mean.  'Tis 
true,,  from  a  meriy  man  you  are  beoome  a 
gloomy  man ;  but  that  is  because  you  have  been 
disappointed  in  your  schemes :  the  principle  re- 
mains  unaltered.  A  great  match  for  your  single 
daughter  would  at  once  restore  all  the  spirits 
you  have  lost  by  the  imprudence  of  your  mar- 
ried one.  The  change  the  Gospel  requires  is  of 
quite  another  cast :  it  is  haying  *  a  new  heart 
and  a  right  spirit;* — it  is  being  f  God*s  work- 
manship;'— it  is  being  *  created  anew  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works ;'— i-it  is  becoming  *  new 
creatures  j.* — it  is  *  old  things  being  done  away, 
and  all  things  made  new  f — it  is  by  so  '  learn- 
ing the  truUi  as  it  is  in  Jesus — to,  the  putting 
off  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new,  which 
afler  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness ;' — it  is  by  *  partaking  of  the  divine  na- 
ture.' Pray  observe,  Mr.  Bragwell,  these  ai;e 
not  my  words,  nor  wdrds  picked  out  of  any  fa- 
natical book  ;  they  are  the  words  of  that  Gospel 
you  profess  to  believe ;  it  is  not  a  new  doctrine. 
It  is  as  old  as  our. religion  itself.  Though  I  can- 
not but  observe,  that  men  are  more  reluctant  in 
believing,  more  averse  to  adopting  this  doctrine 
than  almost  any  other :  and  indeed  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it ;  for  there  is  perhaps  no  one  which 
so  attacks  corruption  in  its  strong  holds ;  no  one 
which  so  thoroughly  prohibits  a  lazy  Christian 
from  uniting  a  life  of  sinful  indulgence  with  an 
outward  profession  of  piety. 

Bragwell  now  seemed  resolved  to  set  about 
the  matter  in  earnest ;  but  he  resolved  in  his  own 
strength :  he  never  thought  of  applying  for  as- 
sistance to  the  Fountain  of  Wisdom ;  to  Him 
who  giveth  might  to  them'who  have  no  strength. 
Unluckily,  the  very  day  Mr.  Worthy  took  leave, 
there  happened  to  be  a  grand  ball  at  the  next 
town,  on  account  of  the  assizes.  An  assize-ball, 
courteous  reader !  is  a  scene  to  which  gentle- 
men and  ladies  periodically  resort  to  celebrate 
the  crimes  and  calamities  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, by  dancing  and  music,  and  to  divert  them- 
selves with  feasting  and  drinking,  while  un- 
happy  wretches  a«e  receiving  sentence  of  death. 

To  this  ball  Miss  Bragwell  went,  dressed  out 
with  a  double  portion  of  finery,  pouring  out  on 
her  head,  in  addition  to  her  own  ornaments,  the 
whole  band-box  of  feathers,  beads,  and  flowers, 
her  sister  had  lefl  behind  her.  While  she  was 
at  the  ball  her  father  formed  many  plans  of  re- 
ligious reformation ;  he  talked  of  lessening  his 
business,  that  he  might  have  more  leisure  for 
devotion;  though  noi just  now^  while  the  mar- 
kets were  so  high ;  and  then  he  begafi  to  think 
of  sending  a  handsome  subscription  to  the  In- 
firmary ;  though,  on  second  thoughts  he  con- 
eluded  he  need  not  be  in  a  Attrry,  but  might  as 
well  leave  it  in  hb  will ;  though  to  give^  and  re- 


pent, and  reform^  were  three  things  he  was  beat 
upon.  But  when  his  daughter  came  home  at 
night  so  happy  and  so  fme !  and  telling  how  she 
had  danced  with  squire  Squeeze,  the  great  com 
contractor,  and  how  many  fine  things  he  had 
said  to  her,  Mr.  Bragwell  felt  the  old  spirit  of 
the  world  return  in  its  full  force.  A  marriage 
witli  Mr.  Dashall  Squeeze,  the  contractor,  was 
beyond  his  hopes ;  for  Mr.  Squeeze  was  sup- 
posed from  a  very  low  beginning  to  have  got 
rich  during  the  war. 

As  for  Mr.  Squeeze,  he  had  picked  up  as  much 
of  the  history  of  his  partner  between  the  dances 
as  he  desired ;  he  was  convinced  there  would 
be  no  money  wanting ;  for  Miss  Bragwell,  who 
was  now  looked  on  as  an  only  child,  must  needs 
be  a  great  fortune,  and  Mt.  Squeeze  was  too 
much  uded  to  advantageous  contracts  to  let  this 
slip.  As Jie  was  gaudily  dressed,  and  possessed 
all  the  arts  of  vulgar  flattery;  Miss  Bragwell 
eagerly  caught  at  his  proposal  to  wait  on  her 
father  next  day.  Squeeze  was  quite  a  man  after 
Bragweirs  own  heart,  a  genius  at  getting  mo- 
ney,  a  fine  dashing  fellow  at  spending  it.  He 
told  iiis  wife  that  this  was  the  very  sort  of  roan 
for  his  dahghter ;  for  he  got  money  like  a  Jew 
and  spent  it  like  a  prince ;  but  whether  it  was 
fairly  got,  or  wisely  spent,  he  was  too  much  a 
man  of  the  world  to  inquire.  Mrs.  Bragwell 
was  not  so  run  away  with  by  appearances,  but  ' 
that  she  desired  her  husband  to  be  careful,  and 
make  himself  quite  sure  it  was  the  right  Mr. 
Squeeze,  and  no  impostor.  But  being  assured 
by  her  husband  that  Betsey  would  certainly 
keep  her  Qarriage,  she  never  gave  herself  one 
thought  with  what  Sort  of  a  man  she  was  to  ride 
in  it  To  have  one  of  her  daughters  drive  in 
her  own.Coadh,  filled  up  all  her  ideas  of  human 
happiness,  and  drove  the  othfer  daughter  quite 
out  of  her  head.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
with  great  splendour,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeeze 
set  off  for  Jjondon,  where  they  had  taken  -a 
house. 

Mr.  Bragwell  now  tried  to  forget  that  he  had 
any  other  daughter ;  and  if  some  thoughts  of 
the  resolutions  he  had  made  of  entering  on  a 
more  religious  course  would  sometimes  force 
themselves  upon  him-,  they  were  put  off,  like  the 
repentance  of  Felix,  to  A  more  convenient  season; 
and  finding  he  was  likely  to  have  a  grandchild, 
he  became  more  worldly  and  inore  ambitious 
than  ever ;  thinking  this  a  just  pretence  for  add- 
ing house  to  house,  and  Bold  to  6cld.  And  there 
is  no  stratagem  by  which  men  more  fatally  de- 
ceive themselves,  than  when  they  make  even 
unborn  children  a  pretence  for  that  rapine,  or 
that  hoarding,  of  which  their  own  covetousness 
is  the  true  motive.  Whenever  he  ventured  to 
write  to  Mr.  Worthy  about  the  wealth,  the  gay- 
ety,  and  the  grandeur  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeeze, 
that  faithful  friend  honestly  reminded  him  of 
the  vanity  and  uncertainty  of  worldly  greatness, 
and  the  error  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  marrying 
his  daughter  before  he  hwd  taken  time  to  in- 
quire  into  the  real  character  of  the  man,  saying, 
that  he  could  not  help  foreboding  that  the  hap- 
piness of  a  match  made  at  a  ball  might  have  an 
untimely  end. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Bragwell  had  paid  down 
a  larger  fortune  than  was  prodent,  for  fear  Mr. 
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Sqneeie  thoald  fly  off,  yet  he  wai  surprised  to 
receive  very  soon  a  pieaaing  letter  from  him,  de. 
siring  him  to  advance  a  considerable  sum,  as  he 
had  the  offer  of  an  advantajB[eou8  purchase, 
which  he  must  lose  for  want  or  money.  Brag- 
well  was  staggered,  and  refused  to  comply  ;  but 
his  wife  told  him  he  must  not  be  shabby  tasuch 
a  gentleman  as  squire  Squeeze ;  for  that  she 
heard  on  all  sides  such  accounts  of  their  grandeur, 
their  feasts,  their  carriages,  and  their  Hveries, 
that  she  and  her  husband  ought  even  to  deny 
themselves  comforts  to  oblige  such  a  generous 
son,  who  did  ail  this  in  honour  of  tbeir  daugh- 
ter ;  besides,  if  he  did  not  send  the  money  soon, 
they  might  be  obliged  to  lay  down  their  eoach, 
and  then  she  should  never  be  able  to  show  her 
fkce  again.  At  length  Mr.  Bragwell  lent  him 
the  money  on  his  bond;  he  knew  Squeeze's  in- 
eome  was  large ;  for  he  had  earefuUy  inquired 
into  this  particular,  and  fbr  the  rest  he  took  his 
word.  Mrs.  Squeeze  also  got  great  presents 
firom  her  mother,  by  representing  to  her  how 
expensively  they  were  forced  to  live  to  keep  up 
their  credit,  and  what  honour  she  was  confer- 
ring on  the  family  of  the  Bragwells,  by  spend- 
ing  their  money  in  such  grand  company. 
Among  many  other  letters  she  wrote  her  the 
fbUuwing: 

*  TO  mtS.  BRAGWKLL. 

*  Toa  can*t  imagine,  dear  mother,  how  charm- 
ingly we  live. — I  lie  a-bed  almost  all  day,  and 
*  am  up  all  night ;  but  it  is  never  dark  for  all 
that,  for  we  burn  such  numbers  of  candles  all  at 
once,  that  the  sun  would  be  of  no  use  at  all  in 
London.  Then  I  am  so  happy  !  fbr  we  are  never 

Soiet  a  moment,  Sundays  or  working-days ;  nay, 
should  not  know  which  was  which,  only  that 
we  have  most  pleasure  on  a  Sunday ;  because 
it  is  the  only  day  on  which  people  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  divert  themselves.  Then  the  great 
folks  are  all  so  kind,  and  so  good ;  they  have  not 
a  bit  of  pride,  fbr  they  will  come  and  eat  and 
drink,  and  win  my  money,  just  as  if  I  was  their 
equal ;  and  if  I  have  got  but  a  oold,  they  are  so 
very  unhappy  that  they  send  to  know  how  I  do ; 
and  though  I  suppose  they  cant  rest  tiU  the  foot- 
pfian  has, told  them,  yet  they  are  so  polite,  that 
if  I  have  been  dying  they  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten it  the  next  time  we  meet,  and  not  to  know 
but  they  have  seen  me  the  day  before.  Oh  !  they 
are  true  friends ;  ahd  fbr  ever  smiling,  and  so 
fond  of  one  another,  that  they  like  to  meet  and 
enjoy  one  another's  company  by  hundreds,  and 
always  think  the  more  the  merrier.  I  jhaU  ne- 
ver  be  tired  of  such  a  delightful  life. 

*  Your  dutiful  daughter, 

'Brrsxr  Saunzs.* 

The  style  of  her  letters,  however,  altered  in  a' 
few  months.  She  owned  that  though  things 
went  on  gayer  and  grander  than  ever,  yet  she 
hardly  ever  saw  her  husband,  except  her  house 
was  full  of  company  and  cards,  or  dancing  was 
going  on ;  that  he  was  often  so  busy  abroad  he 
could  not  come  home  all  night ;  that  he  always 
borrowed  the  money  her  mother  sent  her  when 
he  was  going  out  on  this  nightly  business ;  and 
that  the  last  time  she  had  asked  him  for  money 
he  eursed  and  swore,  and  bid  her  apply  to  the 


did  farmer  and  his  rib,  who  were  made  of  mo- 
ney. Thb  letter  Mrs.  Bragwell  concealed  from 
her  husband. 

At  length,  on  some  change  in  public  affairs, 
Mr.  Squeeze,  who  had  made  an  overcharge  of 
some  thousand  pounds  in  one  article,  lost  his 
contract ;  he  was  found  to  owe  a  large  debt  to 
government,  and  his  accounts  must  be  made  up 
immediately.  This  was  impossible ;  he  had  no* 
only  spent  his  large  income,  without  making 
any  provision  for  his  family,  but  had  contracted 
heav^  debts  by  gaming  and  other  vices.  His 
creditors  poured  in  upon  him.  He  wrote  to 
Bra^ell  to  borrow  another  sum ;  but  without 
hintmg  at  the  loss  of  his  contract  These  re- 
peated demands  made  Bragwell  so  uneasy,  that 
instead  of  sending  him  tiie  money,  he  resolved 
to  go  himself  secretly  to  London,  and  judge  by 
his  own  eyes  how  thmgs  were  going  on,  as  his 
mind  strangely  misgave  him.  He  got  to  Mr. 
Squeeze's  house  about  eleven  at  night,  and 
knocked  gently,  concluding  that  they  must 
needs  be  gone  to  bed.  Bat  what  was  his  asto- 
nishment to  find  the  hall  was  full  of  men ;  he 
pushed  through  in  spite  of  them,  though  to  his 
great  surprise  they  insisted  on  knowing  his 
name,  saying  they  must  carry  it  to  their  lady. 
This  affronted  him :  he  refused,  saying,  *  It  is 
not  because  I  am  ashamed  of  my  name,  it  will 
pass  for  thousands  in  any  market  in  the  west  of 
England.  Is  this  your  London  manners,  not  to 
let  a  man  of  my  credit  in  without  knowing  his 
name  indeed!'  What  was  his  amazement  to 
see  every  room  as  full  of  card-tables  and  of  fine 
gentlemen  and  ladies  as  it  would  Jiold.  All  was 
so  light,  and  so  gay,  and  so  festive  and  so  grand, 
that  he  reproached  himself  for  his  suspicions, 
thought  nothing  too  good  for  them,  and  resolved 
secretly  tc  give  Squeeze  another  five  hundred 
pounds  to  help  to  keep  up  so  much  grandeur 
and  happiness.  At  length  seeing  a  footman  he 
knew,  be  asked  him  where  were  his  master  and 
mistress,  for  he  could  not  pick  them  out  among 
the  company ;  or  rather  his  ideas  were  so  con- 
fused with  the  splendour  of  the  scene,  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  they  were  there  or  not 
The  man  said,  that  his  master  had  just  sent  fbr 
his  lady  up  stairs,  and  he  believed  that  he  was 
not  well.  Mr,  Bragwell  said  he  would  go  up 
himself  and  look  for  his  daughter,  as  he  could 
not  speak  so  freely  to  her  before  all  that  com- 
pany. 

He  went  up,  knocked  at  the  chamber  door, 
and  its  not  being  opened,  made  him  push  it  with 
some  violence.  He  heard  a  bustling  noise  with- 
in, and  again  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  open 
the  door.  At  this  the  noise  increased,  and  Mr. 
Bragwell  was  struck  to  the  heart  at  the  sound 
of  a  pistol  from  within.  He  now  kicked  so  vio- 
lently kgainst  the  door  that  it  burst  open,  when 
the  first  sight  he  saw  was  his  daughter  falling  to 
the  ground  in  a  fit,  and  Mr.  Squeeze  dying  by  a 
shot  from  a  pistol  which  was  <!ropping  put  of 
his  hand.  Mr.  Bragwell  was  not  the  only  per- 
sen  whom  the  sound  of  the  pistol  had  alarmed. 
The  servants,  the  company,  all  heard  it,  and  all 
ran  up  to  this  scene  of  horror.  Those  who  had 
the  best  of  the  nme  took  care  to  bring  up  their 
tricks  in  their  hands,  having '  had  the  prudenee 
to  leave  the  very  fow  who  ooold  be  trusted,  to 
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watch  the  stakes,  while  those  who  had  a  pros- 
pect of  losing  profited  by  the  coofiision,  and 
threw  up  their  cards.  All  was  dismay  and  ter- 
ror. Some  ran  for  a  surgeon,  others  examined 
the  dying  man ;  some  removed  Mrs.  Squeeze  to 
her  bed,  while  poor  Bragwell  could  neither  see 
nor  hear,  nor  do  any  thingr,  One  of  the  com- 
pany took  up  a  letter  which  lay  open  upon  the 
table,  and  wito  addressed  to  him ;  they  read  it, 
hoping  it  might  explain  the  horrid  mystery.  It 
was  as  follows : 

*  TO  MR.  BRAGWELL. 

*Sir — Fetch  home  your  daughier;  I  hate 
ruined  her,  myself,  and  the  child  to  which  she 
every  hour  expects  to  be  a  mother.  I  have  lost 
my  contract.  My  debts  are  immense.  You  refuse 
me  money ;  I  must  die  then ;  but  I  will  die  like  a 
man  of  spirit.  They  wait  to  take  me  to  prison  ;  I 
have  two  executions  in  my  house ;  but  I  have  ten 
card-tables  in  it  I  would  die  as  I  have  lived. 
I  invited  all  this  company,  and  have  drunk  hard 
since  dinner  to  get  primed  for  the  dreadful 
deed.  My  wife  refuses  to  write  U>  yon  for  an^ 
other  thousand,  and  she  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. Vanity  has  been  my  rtiin;  it  has 
caused  all  my  crimes.  Whoever  is  resolved  to 
live  beyond  his  income  is  liable  to  every  sin.  He 
can  never  say  to  himBclf,  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  farther.  Vknity  led  me  to  commit 
acts  of  rapine,  that  I  might  live  in  splendour  ; 
vanity  makes  me  commit  self-murder,  because 
I  will  not  live  in  poverty.  The  new  philosophy 
says,  that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep;  but  the 
new  philosophy  lies.  Do  you  take  heed;  it  is 
too  late  for  me :  the  dreadful  gulf  yawns  to 
swallow  me ;  t  plunge  into  perdition  :  thete  is 
no  repentance  in  the  grave,  no'  hope  in  hell. 
Your's,  &c. 

*  Dashall  Squeeze.*    • 

The  dead  body  was  removed,  and  Mr.  Brag- 
well  remaining  almost  without  speech  or  motion, 
the  company  began  to  think  of  retiring,  much 
out  of  humour  at  having  their  party  so  dis- 
agreeably broken  up:  they  comforted  them- 
selves, however,  that  it  was  so  early  (for  it  was 
now  scarcely  twelve)  they  could  finish  their 
evening  at  another  party  or  two ;  so  completely 
do  habits  of  pleasure^  as  it  is  called,  harden  the 
heart,  and  steel  it  not  only  against  virtuous  im- 
pressions, but  against  natural  feelings!  Now 
it  was,  that  those  who  had  nightly  rioted  at  the 
expense  of  these  wretched  people,  were  the  first 
to  abuse  them.  Not  an  offer  of  assistance  was 
made  to  this  poor  forlorn  woman';  not  a  word 
of  kindness  or  of  pity  ;  nothing. but  censure  was 
now  heard.  *Why  must  these  upstarts  ape 
people  of  quality  ?'  though'  as  long  as  these  up- 
starts could  feast  them,  their  vulgarity  and  their 
bad  character  had  never  been  produced  against 
them.  *  As  long  as  thou  dost  well  unto  thy- 
self, men  shall  speak  good  of  thee.*  One  guest 
who,  unluckily,  had  no  other  house  to  go  to, 
Cooljy  said,  as  he  walked  off,  *  Squeeze  might  as 
well  have  put  off  shopting  himself  till  the  room- 
ing. It  was  monstrously  provoking  that  he 
Could  not  wait  an  hour  or  two.' 

As  every  thing  in  the  -house  was  seizadt  Mr. 
Bragwel*  prevailed  on  his  >mi8erable  daughter, 


weak  as  she  was,  next  morning  to  set  ont  with 
him  to  the  country.  His  acquaintance  with 
polite  life  was  short,  but  be  had  seen  a  great 
deal  in  a  little  time.  They  had  a  slow  and  sad 
jovp'ney.  In  about  a  week,  Mrs.  Squeeze  lay-iii 
of  a  dead  child ;  she  herself  languished  a  few 
days,  and  then  died ;  and  the  af&icted  parents 
saw  the  two  darling  objects  of  their  ambition, 
for  whose  sakes  they  had  made  too  much  haste 
to  he  rich^  carried  to  the  land  where  all  things 
are  forgotten.  Mrs.  Brag  well's  grief;  like  her 
other  passions,  was  extravagant;  and  poor 
BragWelTs  sorrow  was  rendered  so  bitter  by 
self-reproach,  that 'he  would  quite  have  sunk  un. 
der  it,  had  he  not  thought  of  his  old  expedient 
in  distress,  that  of  sending  for  Mr.  WorUiy  to 
comfort  him.   ' 

•It  was  Mr.  Worthy's,  wav,  to  wart  people  of 
tho«e  misfortunes  which  he  saw  their  faults 
must  needs  bring  on  them>;  but  not  to  reproach 
or  desert  them  when^  the  misfortunes  came. 
He  had -never  been  near. Bragwell,  during  the 
short  but  flourishing  reign  of  the  Squeezes  :  for 
he  knew  that  prosperity  made  the  ears  deaf  and 
the  heart  hard  to  counsel;  but  as  soon  as  he 
heard  his  friend  was  in  trouble,  he  set  out  to 
go  to  him.  Bragwell  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of 
tears  when  he  saw  him,  and  when  he  could 
speak,  said,  *  This  trial  is  more  than  I  can  bear.* 
Mr.  Worthy  kindly  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
when  he  was  a  little  composed,  said,  *•  I  will  tell 
you  a  short  story — There  was  in  ancient  timeii 
a  famous  man  who  was  a  slave.  His  master, 
who  was  very  good  to  him,  one  day  gave  him  a 
bitter  melon,  and  bade  him  eat  it :  he  ate  it  up 
without  one  word  of  complaint — **  How  was  it 
possible,"  said  (he  master, "  for  you  to  eat  so 
very  nauseous  and' disagreeable  a  fruit '/" — The 
slave  replied,  "  My  good  master,  I  have  received 
so  many  favours  from  your  bounty,  that  it  is  do 
wonder  if  1  should  once  in  my  lite  eat  one  bit- 
ter melon  from  your  bands." — This  generous 
answer  so  struck  the  master,  that  the  history 
says  he  gave  him  his  liberty.  With  such  suh- 
missive  sentiments,  my  friend,  should  man  re- 
ceive  his  portion  of  sufferings  from  God,  from 
whom  he  reoeivjes  so  many  blessings.  You  in 
particular  have  received  "much  good  at  the 
hand  of  God,  shall  you  not  receive  evil  also?"  ' 

'  O  !  Mr.  Worthy  !'  said  Bragwell,  this  blow 
is  too  heavy  jbr  me,  I  cannot  survive  this  shock  : 
I  do  not  desire  it,  I. only  wish  to  die.' — *•  We 
are  very  apt  to  talk  most  of  dying  when  we  are 
least  fit  for  it,'  said  Worthy.  *  This  is  not  the 
language  of  that  submission  which  makes  ua 
prepare  for  -death ;  but  of  that  despair  which 
makes  us  out  of  humour  with  life.  O !  Mr.  Brag- 
well !  vou  are  indeed  disappointed  of  the  grand 
ends  wnich  made  life  so  delightful  to  y<lu ;  but 
till  your  heart  is  humbled,  till  you  are  brought 
to  a  serious  conviction  of  sin,  till  you  are  brought 
to  see  what  is  the  true  end  of  life,  you  can  have 
no  hope  in  death.  You  think  you  have  no  bosi. 
ncss  on  earth,  because  those  for  whose  sake  yoa 
too  eagerly  heaped  up  riches  are  no  more«  cut 
is  there  not  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  some 
afflicted  being  whom  you  may  yet  relieve,  some 
modest  merit  which  you  may  bring  forward 
some  helpless  creature  you  may  save  by  your 
advice,  some  perishing  Cliristian  yoa  m«y  ana. 
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tun  by  your  wealth  7  When  y<m  ha?e  no  sins 
of  your  own  to  repent  of,  no  mercies  of  God  to 
be  thankful  for,  no  miseries  of  others  to  relieve, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  I  consent  yoa  should 
■ink  down  in  despair,  and  call  on  death  to  re- 
lieve you.* 

Mr.  Worthy  attended  his  afflicted  friend  to 
the  funeral  of  his  unhappy  daughter  and  her 
babe.  The  solemn  service,  the  committing  his 
late  gay  and  beautiful  daughter  to  darkness,  to 
worms,  and  to  corruption; — the  rfight  of  the' 
dead  infant,  for  whose  sake  he  had  resumed  all 
his  schemes  of  vanity  and  covetousness,  when 
he  thought  he  had  got  the  better  of  them  ; — ^the 
melancholy  conviction  that  all  human  prosperity 
ends  in  aihet  to  aihes^  and  du8t  to  Jus/,  has 
broQght  down  Mr.  BragwelPs  self^ufflcient  and 
haughty  soul  into  something  of  that  humble 
frame  in  which  xMr.  Worthy  had  wished  to  see 
it.  As  soon  as  they  returned  home,  he  was  be- 
jfinning  to  seize  the  favourable  moment  for  fix- 
ing these  serious  impressions,  when  they  were 
unssasonably  interrupted  by  the  parish  officer, 
who  came  to  ask  Mr.  Bra^well  what  he  was  to 
do  with  a  poor  dying  woman  who  was  travelling 
the  country  with  her  child,  and  wa^  taken  in  a 
fit  under  the  church-yard  wall  ?  *  At  first  thev 
thottffht  she  was  dead,*  said  the  man, '  but  find- 
ing she  still  breathed,  they  have  carried  her  into 
the  workhouse  till  she  ooukl  give  some  account 
of  herself.* 

Mr.  Bragwell  was  impatient  at  the  interrup- 
tion, which  was  indeed  unseasonable,  and  told 
the  man  that  he  was  at  that  time  too  much 
overcome  by  sorrow  to  attend  to  business,  but 
he  would  give  him  an  answer  to-morrow.  *  But, 
my  friend,*  said  Mr.  Worthy,  *  the  poor  woman 
may  die  to-night ;  your  mind  is  indeed  not  in  |i 
frame  for  worldly  business ;  but  there  is  no  sor- 
row too  great  to  forbid  our  attending  the  colls 
of  duty.  An  act  oif  Christian  charity  will  not 
disturb,  but  improve  the  seriousness  of  your 
spirit ;  and  though  you  oannot  dry  ;|rour  own 
tears,  God  may  m  great  mercy  permit  you  to 
dry  those  of  another.  This  may  be  one  of  those 
occasions  for  which  I  told  you  life  was  worth 
keeping.  0o  Jet  us  see  this  woman.*— Bra^- 
well  was  not  in  a  state  either  to  consent  or  re- 
fuse,  and  his  friend  drew  him  to  the  workhouse, 
about  the  door  of  which  stood  a  crowd  of  people. 
*  She  is  not  dead,*  said  one,  *  she  moves  her 
head.*— *  But  she  wants  air,*  said  all  of  them, 
while  they  all,  according  to  custom,  pushed  so 
close  upon  her  that  it  was  impossible  she.  could 
get  any.  A  fine  boy  of  two  or  three  years  old 
stood  by  her,  cryine, '  Mammv  is  dead,  mammy 
is  starved.*  Mr.  Worthy  made  up  to  the  poor 
woman,  holding  his  friend  by  the  arm  :  in  or- 
der to  ffive  her  air  he  untied  a  large  black  bon- 
net which  hid  her  face,  when  Mr.  Bragwell,  ^t 
that  moment  casting  his  eyes  on  her  saw  in  this 
poor  stranger  the  face  of  his  own  runaway 
daughter,  Mrs.  Inde.  He  groaned,  but  could 
not  speak ;  and  as  he  was  turning  away  to  con- 
eeal  bis  anguish,  the  little  boy  fondly  caught 
holfi  of  his  hand,  lisping  out,—*  O  stay  and  give 
mammy  sonie  bread  !*  His  heart  yearned  to* 
wards  Uie  child;  he  grasped  his  little  hand  in 
his,  while  he  eorrowfully  said  to  Mr.  Worthy, 
*It  is  too  mooh,  send  away  the  people.    It  is 


my  dear  naughty  child ;  *  my  funi$hmejU  U 
greater  than  I  can  bearJ'  *  Mr.  Worthy  desired 
the  people  to  go  and  leave  the  stranger  to  them ; 
but  by  this  time  she  was*  no  stranger  to  any 
of  them.  Pale  and  meagre  as  was  her  face, 
and  poor  and  shabby  as  was  her  dress,  the  proud 
and  flaunting  Miss  Polly  Bragwell  was  easily 
known  by  every  one  present.  They  went  away, 
but  with  the  mean  revenge  of  little  minds,  they 
paid  themselves  by  abuse,  for  all  the  airs  and 
insolence  they  hau  once  endured  from  her. — 
'  Pride  must  have  a  fall,*  said  one.  *  I  remem- 
her  when  she  was  too  good  to  speak  to  a  poor 
body,*  said  another.  '*  Where  are  her  flounces 
and  furbelows  now  7  It  is  come  home  to  her  at 
last :  her  dhild  looks  as  if  he  would  be  glad  of 
the  worst  bit  she  formerly  denied  us.* 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Bragwell  had  sunk 
intOs.an  old  wicker  chair  which  stood  behind, 
and  groaned  out,  *  Lord,  forgive  my  hard  heart ! 
Lord,  subdue  my  proud  heart,  create  a  clean 
heart,  O  God  !  and  renew  a  right  epirit  within 
me.*  This  was  perhaps  the  first  words  of  genu- 
ine prayer  he  had  ever  offered  up  in  his  whole 
life.  Worthv  overheard  it,  and  in  his  heart  re- 
joiced ;  but  this  was  not  a  time  for  talking,  but 
doing.  He  asked  Bragwell  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  unfortunate  woman,  who  now 
seemed  to  recover  fast,  but  she  did  not  see  them, 
Tot  they  were  behind.  She  embraced  her  boy, 
and  faintly  said,  *  My  child  what  shall  we  do  T 
./  wiU  arUe  and  go  to  .my  father,  and  say  unio 
htm,  father^  I  have  'oitmea  againtt  heaven  and 
before  theeJ*  This  was  a  joyful  sound  to  Mr. 
Worthy,  who  Was  inclineid  to  hope  that  her 
.heart  might  be  as  much  changed  for  the  bet 
ier  as  her  circumstances  were  altered  for  the 
worse ;  and  he  valued  the  goods  of  fortune  so 
little,  and  contrition  of  soul  so  much,  that  he 
began  to  think  the  change  on  the  whole  might 
be  a  happy  one.  The  boy  then  sprung  from  nib 
mother,  and  ran  to  Bragwell,  saying,  *  Do  be 
good  to  mammy.*  Mrs.  Inole  looking  round, 
now  perceived  her  father ;  she  fell  at  his  feet, 
"^7^°f»^0  forgive  your  guilty  child,  and  save 
your  innocent  one  from  starving!* — Bragwell 
sunk  down  by  her,  and  prayed  God  to  forgive 
both  her  and  himself  in  terms  of  genuine  sor- 
row.  To  hear  words  of  real  penitence  and 
heart-felt  praver  from  this  once  high-minded 
father  and  vain  daughter,  was  music  to  Wor- 
thy's ears,  who  thought  this  moment  of  out. 
ward  misery  was  the  only  joy/ul  one  he  had 
ever  spent  in  the  Bragwell  family. 

He  was  resolved  not  to  interfere,  but  to  let 
the  father*!  own  feelings  work  out  the  way  into 
which  he  was  to  act 

Bragwell  said  nothing,  but  slov^ly  led  to  his 
own  house,  holding  the  little  boy  by  the  hand, 
and  pointing  to  Worthy  to  assist  the  feeble 
steps  of  his  daughter,  who  once  more  entered 
her  father*s  doors ;  but  the  dread  of  seeing  her 
mother  quite  overpowered  her. — Mrs.  BragwelPff 
heart  was  not  changed,  but  sorrow  had  weak, 
ened  her  powers  of  resistance ;  and  she  rather 
suffered  her  daughter  to  come  in,  than  gave  her 
a  kind  reoeption.  She  was  more  astonished 
than  pleased ;  and  even  in  this  trying  moment, 
was  more  disgusted  with  the  little  boy*s  mean 
clothei|  than  delighted  with  his  rosy  faoe»    At 
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floon  as  she  was  a  little  recovered,  Mr.  Bragr. 
well  desired  his  daughter  to  tell  him  how  she 
happened  to  be  at  that  place  at  that  time. 

In  a  weak  ▼oice  she  began ;  *  Mj  tale,  sir,  is 
short,  but  mournful.* — Now,  I  am  very  sorry 
that  my  readers  must  wait  for  this  short,  but 
mournful  tale,  a  little  longer. 


PART  VII. 

MRS.  IMCLE*S  STORT. 

I  LEFT  your  house  dear  father,'  said  Mrs. 
f  ncle,  *  with  a  heart  full  of  vain  triu^mph.  I  had 
no  doubt  but  my  husband  was  a  great  man,  who 
put  on  that  disguise  to  obtain  my  hand.  Judge 
then  what  I  felt  to  find  that  he  was  a  needy  im- 
postor,  who  wanted  my  mohey,  but  did  not  care 
for  me.  This  discover v,  though  it  mortified, 
did  not  humble  me.  I  had  neither  affection  to 
bear  with  the  man  who  had  deceived  me,  nor 
religion  to  improve  by  the  disappointment  "X 
have  found  that  change  of  circumstances  does 
not  change  the  heart,  till  God  is  pleased  to  do 
it  My  misfortune  only  taught  me  to  rebel 
more  against  him.  I  thought  €rod  unjust;  I 
accused  my  father,  I  was  envious  of  my  sister, 
I  hated  my  husband ;  but  never  once  did  I  blame 
myself. 

*  My  husband  picked  up  a  Wretched  subsis- 
tence by  joining  himself  to  any  low  scheme  of 
idle  pleasure  that  was  going  on.  He  Would 
follow  a  mountebank,  carry  a  dice-box,  or  fid- 
dle at  a  fair.  He  was  always  taunting^  me  for 
that  gentility  on  which  I  so  much  valued  my- 
self-— *  If  I  had  married  a  poor  working  girl,' 
said  he,  she  could  now  have  ^ot  her  bread; 
but  a  fine  lady  without  money  is  a  disgrace  to 
herself,  a  burthen  to  her  husband,  and  a  plague 
to  society.'  Every  trial  which  affection  might 
have  made  lighter,  we  doubled  by  animosity : 
at  length  my  husband  was  detected  in  using 
false  dice ;  he  fought  with  his  accuser,  both  were 
seized  by  a  press-gang,  and  sent  to  sea.  I  was 
now  lefl  to  the  wide  world ;  and  miserable  as  I 
had  thought  myself  before,  I  soon  found  there 
were  higher  degrees  of  misery.  I  was  near 
my  time,  without  bread  for  myself^  or  hope  for 
my  child.  I  set  out  on  foot  in  search  of  the 
village  where  I  had  heard  my  husband  say  his 
friends  lived.  It  wss  a  severe  trial  to  my  proud 
heart  to  stoop  to  those  low  people ;  but  hunger  is 
not  delicate,  and  I  was  near  perishing,  My 
husband's  parents  received  me  kindly,  saying, 
that  though  they  had  nothing  but  what  they 
earned  by  their  labour,  yet  J.  was  welcome  to 
share  their  hard  &re ;  for  they  trusted  that  God 
who  sent  mouths  would  send  meat  also. — ^They 
gave  me  a  small  room  in  their  cottage,  and  fur- 
nished me  with  many  necessaries,  which  they 
denied  themselves.' 

'O  *  my  child  !*  interrupted  Bragwell,  *  every 
word  cuts  me  to  the  heart  These  poor  people 
gladly  gave  Uiee  of  their  little,  while  thy  rich 
parents  left  thee  to  starve.* 

*How  shall  I  own,'  continued  Mrs.  Inde, 
'that  all  this  goodness  could  not  soften  my 
heart ;  for  Crod  had  not  yet  touched  it  I  re- 
ceived all  their  kindness  atf  a  &Tour  done  to 


them ;  and  thought  them  sufficiently  rewarded 
for  their  attentions  by  the  rank  and  merit  of 
their  daughter-in-law.  When  my  father  brought 
me  home  any  little  dainty  which  he  could  pick 
up,  and  my  mother  kindly  dressed  it  for  me,  I 
would  not  condescend  to  eat  it  with  them,  but 
devoured  it  sullenly  in  my  little  garret  alone  * 
suffering  them  to  fetch  and  carry  every  thing 
I  wanted.  As  my  haughty  behaviour  was  not 
likely  to  gain  their  affection,  it  was  plain  they 
did  not  love  me :  and  as  I  had  no  notion  that 
Uiere  were  any  motives  to  good  actions  but 
fondness,  or  self-interest,  I  was  puzzled  to  know 
what  <M}uld  make  them  so  kind  to  me ;  for  of 
the  powerful  and  constraining  law  of  Christian 
charity  I  was  quite  ignorant  To  cheat  the 
weary  hours,  I  looked  about  for  some  books,  and 
found,  among  a  few  others  of  the  same  cast, 
*  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in 
the  Soul.*  But  all  those  sort  of  books  were  ad- 
dressed  to  tinnert ;  now  as  I  knew  I  was  not  a 
sinner,  I  threw  them  away  in  disgust  Indeed 
they  were  ill  suited  to  a  taste  formed  by  plays 
and  novels,  to  which  reading  I  chiefly  trace  my 
ruin;  for,  vain  as  I  was,  I  should  never  have 
been  guilty  of  so  wild  a  step  as  to  run  away, 
had  not  my  heart  been  tainted  and  my  imagina- 
^tipn  inflamed  by  those  pernicious  books. 

*  At  length  my  little  George*  was  bom.  This 
added  to  the  burthen  I  had  brought  on  this  poor 
family,  but  it  did  not  diminish  their  kindness ; 
and  we  continued  to  share  their'  scanty  fare 
without  any  upbraiding  on  their  part,  or  any 
gratitude  on  mine.  Even  this  poor  baby  did 
not  soften  my  heart ;  I  wept  over  him,  indeed, 
day  and  night,  but  they  were  tears  of  despair ; 
I  was  always  idle,  and  wasted  those  hours  in 
sinful  murmurs  at  his  fate,  which  I  should 
have  employed  in  trying  to  maintain  him. 
Hardship,  grief)  and  impatience,  at  length 
brought  on  a  fever.  Death'  seemed  now  at 
hand,  and  I  felt  a  gloomy  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  of  being  rid  of  my  miseries,  to  which 
I  fear  was  added  a* sullen  joy,  to  think  that 
you,  six,  and  my  mother,  would  be  plagued 
to  hear  of  my.  death  when  it  would  be  too 
late;  and  in  this  your  grief  I  anticipated  a 
gloomy  sort  of  revenge.  But  it  pleased  my 
merciful  Grod  not  to  let  me  thus  perish  in  my 
sins.  My  poor  mother-in-law  sent  for  a  good 
clergyman,  who  pointed  out  the  danger  of  dying 
in  that  hard  and  unconverted  state  so  forcibly, 
that  I  shuddered  to  find  on  what  a  dreadful 
precipice  I  stood.  He  prayed  with  roe,  and 
for  me  so  earnestly,  that  at  length  God,  who  is 
sometimes  pleased  to  magnify  his  own  glory 
in  awakening  those  whoVre  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  was  pleased  of  his  free  grace,  to  open 
my  blind  ^eyes,  and  soflen  my  stony  heart  I 
saw  myself  a  sinner,  and  prayed  to  be  delivered 
from  the  wrath  of  God,  in  comparison  of  which 
the  poverty  and  disgrace  I  now  suffered  appear- 
ed  as  nothing.  To  a  soul  convinced  of  sin,  the 
news  of  a  Redeemer  was  a  ioyfiil  sound.  In- 
stead  of  reproaching  Providence,  or  blaming 
my  parents,  or  abusing  my  husband,  I  now 
learnt  to  condemn  myself,  to  adore  that  God  who 
had  not  cut  me  off  in  my  ignwance,  lo  pray  for 
pardon  for  the  past,  and  grace  for  the  time  to 
come.    I  now  desired  to  submit  to  penary  ami 
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hunger,  so  that  I  might  bat  live  in  the  ftar  of 
God  in  this  world,  and  enjoy  his  favour  in  the 
next  I  now  learnt  to  compare  my  present 
li^ht  safferings,  the  consequence  of  my  Own  sin, 
with  those  bitter  sufferings  of  my  Saviour,  which 
he  endured  for  my  sake,  and  I  was  ashamed  of 
murmuring.  But  self.ignoranoe,  conceit,  and 
▼anity  were  so  rooted  in  me,  that  my  progress 
was  very  gradual,  and  I  had  the  sorrow  to  feel 
how  much  the  power  of  long  bad  habits  keeps 
down  the  growth  of  religion  in  the  heart,  even 
after  the  principle  itself  has  begun  to  take  root 
I  was  so  ignorant  of  divine  things,  that  I  hardly 
knew  words  to  frame  a  prayer ;  but  when  I  got 
acquainted  with  the  Psalms,  I  there  learnt  how 
to  pour  out  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  while  in 
the  Gospel  I  rejoiced  to  see  what  great  thhigs 
God  had  done  for  my  soul. 

*  I  now  took  down  once  more  from  ,the  sbelf 
'  Doddridge*8  Rise  and  Progress  ;*  and  oh  !  with 
what  new  eyes  did  I  read  it !  I  now  saw  clearly, 
that  not  only  the  thief  and  the  drunkard,  the 
murderer  and  the  adulterer  are  sinners,  for  that 
I  knew  before ;  but  I  fi>und  that  the  unbeliever, 
the  selfish,  the  proud,  the  worldly-minded,  all, 
in  short,  who  live  without  God  in  the  world,  are 
sinners.  I  did  not  now  apply  the  reproofs  I 
met  with  to  my  husband,  or  ray  father  ;  or  other 
people,  as  I  used  to  do ;  but  broqght  them  home 
to  myself.  In  this  .book  I  trac^,  with  strong' 
emotions  and  close  self-application,  the  sinner 
through  all  his  course ;  his  first  awakening,  his 
convictions,  repentance,  joys,  sorrows,  back, 
sliding,  and  recovery,  despondency,  and  delight, 
to  a  triumphant  death-bed ;  and  God  was  pleased 
to  make  it  a  chief  instrument  in  bringing  me  to 
himself.  *  Here  it  is,*  oontinped  Mrs.  Incle, 
untying  her  little  bundle,  and  taking  out  a  book ; 

*  accept  it,  ray  dear  father,  aiid  I  will  pray  that 
God  may  bless  it  to  you,  as  He  has  done  to  me. 

*  When  I  was  able  to  come  down,  I  passed 
my  time  with  these  good  old  people,  and  soon 
won  their  affection.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
they  had  very  good  sense,  which  I  never  had 
thought  poor  people  could  have ;  but,  indeed, 
worldly  persons  do  not  know  how  much  religion, 
while  it  meflds  the  heart,  enlightens  the  un- 
derstanding  also.  I  now  regretted  /the  even- 
ings  I  had  wasted  in  my  solitary  garret,  when 
I  might  haive  passed  them  in  reading  the  Bible 
with  these  good  fbiks.  This  was  tlwir  refresh- 
ing cordial  afler  a  weary  day,  which  sweetened 
the  pains  of  want  and  age.  I  one  day  express.1 
ed  my  surprise  that  my  unfortunate  husband, 
the  son  of  such  pious  parents,  should  have  turn- 
ed oat  BO  ill :  the  poor  old  man  said  with  tears, 

•  I  fear  we  have  been  guilty  of  the  sin  ot  Eli ; 
our  love  was  of  the  wrong  sort  Alas !  like 
him,  IPS  honoured  our  oon  more  than  Cfod^  and 
God  has  smitten  us  for  it  We  showed  him  by 
our  example,  what  was  right ;  but  throagh  a 
fidse  Indulgence,  wo  did  not  correct  him  for 
what  was  wrong.  We  were  blind  to  his  faults. 
He  was  a  handsome  boy,  with  sprightly  parts : 
we  took  too  much  delight  in  these  outward 
things.  He  soon  got  alwve  our  management, 
and  became  vain,  idle,  and  extravagant;  and 
when  we  sought  to  restrain  him,  it  was.  then 
too  late.  We  bumbled  ourselves  before  God ; 
but  he  was  pleased  to  make  our  iia  become  its 


own  punishment.  Timothy  grew  worse  and 
worse,  till  he  was  forced  to  abscond  for  a  mis- 
demeanour ;  after  which  we  iflver  saw  him,  but 
have  of\en  heard  of  him  changing  from  one 
idle  way  of  life  to  another ;  unotable  a«  toater^ 
he  has  been  a  footman ,  a  soldier,  a  shopman,  a 
gambler,  and  a  strolling  actor.  With  deep  sor. 
row  we  trace  back  his  vices  to  our  ungoverned 
fondness ;  that  lively  and  sharp  wit,  by  which 
he  has  been  able  to  -carry  on  such  a  variety  of 
wild  schemes,  might,  if  we  had  used  him  to  bear 
reproof  in  his  youth,  have  enabled  bin?  to  have 
done  great  service  for  God  and  his  country. 
But  our  flattery  made  him  wise  in  his  own  con- 
ceit; and  there  is  juore  hope  of  a  fool  than  of 
him.  We  indulged  our  own  vanity,  and  have 
destroyed  his  soul.* 

Here  Mr.  Worthy  stopped  Mrs.  Incle,  saying, 
that  whenever  he  heard  it  lamented  that  the 
children  of  pious  parents  of\en  turned  out  so  ill, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  there  must  be  fre- 
quently something  of.  this  sort  of  error  in  the 
bringing  Ahem  up :  he  knew,  indeed,  some  in. 
stances  to  the  contrary,  in  which  the  best  means 
had  failed ;  but  he  believed,  that  from  Eli  the 
priest,  to  Incle  the  labourer,  much  more  than 
half  the  failures  of  this  sort  might  be  traced  to 
some  mistake,  or  vanity,  or  bad  judgment,  or 
sinful  indulgence  in  the  parents. 

*  I  now  'looked  about,'  continued  Mrs.  Incle, 

*  in  order  to  see  in  what  I  could  assist  my  poor 
mother ;  regretting  more  heartily  than  she  did, 
that  I  knew  no  one  thing  that  was  of  any  use. 
I  was  so  desirous  of  humbling  myself  before  God 
and  her,  that  I  offered  even  to  trv  to  wash.*— 
'  You  wash  !*  exclaimed  Bragwell,  starting  up 
with  great  emotion,  *  Heaven  forbid,  that  with 
such  a  fdrtnite  and  education,  Miss  Bra|rwell 
should  be  seen  at  a  washing-tub.'  This  vain 
father,  who  could  bear  to  hear  of  her  distresses 
and  her  sins,  eould  not  bear  to  hear  of  her 
washing.    Mr.  Worthy  stopped  him,  saying, 

*  As  to  her  fortune,  you  know  you  refused  to 
l^ive  her  any^  and  as  to  her  education,  you  see 
It  had  not  taught  her  how  to  do  any  thing  better. 
I  am  sorry  you  do  not  see  in  this  instance,  the 
beauty  of  Christian  humility.  For  my  own 
part  i  sot  a  greater  value  on  such  an  active 
proof  of  it,  than  on  a  whole  volume  of  profes- 
sions-*— Mr.  Bragwell  did  not  quite  understand 
this,  and  Mrs.  Jncle  went  on.  '  What  to  do  to 
get  a  penny  I  knew  not  Making  of  fUafpree, 
or  fringe,  or  card-purses,  or  cutting  out  paper, 
or  dancing  and  singing  was  of  no  use  in  our 
village.  The  shopkeeper,  indeed,  would  have 
taken  me,  if  I  had  known  any  thing  of  accounts ; 
and  the  clergyman  could  have  got  me  a  nursery, 
maid^s  {dace,  if  }  could  have  done  good  plain, 
work.  I  made  some  awkward  attempts  to  learn 
to  spNln  and  knit,  when  my  mother's  wheel  or 
knitting  lay  by,  but  I  spoiled  both  through  my 
ignorance.  At  last  I  luckily  thought  upon  the 
£iie  netting  I  used  to  make  for  my  trimmings, 
and  it  struck  me  that  I  might  turn  this  to  some 
little  account  I  procured  some  twine,  and 
Worked  early  and  kite  to  make  nets  for  fisher, 
men,  and  cabbage-nets^  I  was  so  plessed  that 
I  had  at  last  found  -an  opportunity  to  show  my 
good  will  by  this  mean  work,  that  I  regretted  my 
Uttle  George  was  not  big  enough  to  contributt 
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his  share  to  oar  support,  by  UvreHing  about  to 
sell  my  nets.* 

*  Cabbage-nets  f  exclaimed  Brag  well ;  *  there 
is  no  bearing  this. — Cabbage-nets !  My  grand- 
son hawk  cabbage- nets !  How  could  you  think 
of  such  a  scandak)UB  thing?*  ^Sir,*  said  Mrs. 
Incle  mildly,  *■  I  am  now  convinced  that  nothing 
is  scandalous  which  is  not  wicked.  Besides,  we 
were  in  want ;  and  necessity,  as  well  fis  piety, 
would  have  reconciled  me  to  this  mean  trade.* 
Mr.  Bragwell  groaned,  and  bade  her  go  on. 

*  In  the  mean  time  ipy  little  George  grew  a 
fine  boy;  and  I  adored  the  'goodness  of  God, 
who  in  the  sweetness  of  maternal  love,  had  given 
ine  a  reward  for  many  sufierings. ,  Instead  of 
indulging  a  gloomy  distrust  about  the  fate  of  this 
child,  I  now  resigned  him  to  the  will  of  God. 
Instead  of  lamentmg  because  he  was  not  likely 
to  be  rich,  I  was  resolved  to  bring  him  up  with 
such  notions  as  might  make  him  contented  to  be 
poor.'  I  thought  if  I  could  subdue  all  vanity  and 
selfishness  in  him,  I  sliould  make  him  a  happier 
man  than  if  I  had  thousands  to  bestow  on  him  ; 
ftnd  I  trusted  that  I  should  be  rewarded  for 
every  painful  uct  of  self-denial,  by  the  future 
virtue  and  happiness  of  my  child.  Can  you  be- 
lieve it,  my  dear  father,  my  days  now  passed 
not  unhappily ;  I  worked  hard  all  day,>and  that 
alone  is  a  source  of*  happiness  beyond  what  the 
idle  can  guess.  Afler  my  child  was  asleep  at 
night,  I  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  to  my  pa- 
rents, whose  eyes  now  began  to  fail  them.'  We 
then  thanked  brod  over  our  frugal  supper  of  po- 
tatoes,  and  talked  over  the  holy  men  of  eld,  the 
saints,  and  the  martyrs,  who  would  have  thought 
our  homely  fare  a  luxury.  We  cofnpared  our 
peace,  and  liberty,  and  safety,  with  their  bonds, 
and  imprisonpient,  and  tortures;,  and  should 
have  been  ashanied  of  a  murmur.  We  then 
joined  in  prayer,'  in  which  my  absent  parents 
and  my  husband  were  never  fbk'rotton,  and  went 
to  rest  in  charity  with  the  whole  world,  and  at 
peace  in  our  own  souls.' 

*0h!  my  forgiving,  child!*  interrupted  Mr. 
Bragwell,  sobbing ;  *  and  didst  thou  really  pray 
for  thy  unnatural  father?  and  didst  thou  la^ 


lay 
thee  down  in  rest  and  peace  7  Then,  let  me  toll 
thee,  thou  wast  better  off  than  thy  mother  and 
I  were.-^But  no  more  of  tl^s ;  gopn.* 

'Whether  my  latboMii.kw&kd- worked  be- 
yond his  strength,  in  order  to  support  me  and 
my  chUd,  I  know  not,  but  he  was  taken  dan- 
gerously ill.  While  he  lay  in  this  state,  he  re- 
ceived an  account  that  my  husband  was  dead 
in  the  West-Indies  of  the  yellow  fever,  which 
has  carried  off  such  numbers  of  our  countrymen: 
we  an  wept  together,  and  prayed  that  his  awful 
death  might  quicken  us  in  prepa;-ing  for  our 
own.  This  shock,  joined  to  the  fatigue  of  nursing 
her  sick  husband,  soon  brought  my  poor  mother 
to  death's  door.  I  nursed  .them  both,  and  felt  a 
satisfaction  in  giving  them  all  I  had  to  bestow, 
mv  attendance,  my  tears,  and  my  prayers.  ~  I, 
wno  was  once  so  nice  and  so  proud,  so  disdain- 
ful  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  so  impatient  un- 
der the  smallest  inconvenience,  was  now  enabled 
to  glorify  God  by  my  activity  and  by  my  sub- 
mission. Though  the  sorrows  of  niy  heart  were 
enlarged,  I  cast  my  burthen  on  Him  who  cares 
for  the  weary  and  heavy  laden.    After  having 


watehed  by  these  poor  people  the  whole  nigliL 
I  sat  down  to  breakfast  on  my  dry  crust  and 
coarse  dish  of  tea,  without  a  murmur :  my  great- 
est ^rief  was,  lest  I  should  bring  away  the  in- 
fection  to  my  dear  boy ;  for  the  fever  was  now 
become  putrid.  I  prayed  to  know  what  it  was 
my  duty  to  do  between  my  dying  >parente  and 
my  helpless  child. '  To  Uke  care  of  the  sick  and 
aged,  seemed  to  be  my  first  duty-;  so  I  offered 
up  my  child  to  Him  who  is  the  father  of  the 
fatherless,  and  he  in  mercy, spared  him  to 
me. 

*The''checrful  piety  with  which  these  good 
people  breathed  their  fast,  proved  t^  me,  thattlie 
temper  of  mind  vithwhiph  the  pious  poor  com- 
monly mteet  death,  is  the  g^and  compensation 
made  them  by  Providence  for  all  the  hardsJiips 
of  their  inferior  condition.  If  they  ^ave  had  few 
joys  and  comforte  in  lifo  .already,  and  have  still 
fewer  hopes  in  store,  is  not  all  fully  made  up  to 
them  by  their  bein|^  enabled  to  leave  this  world 
with .  stronger  desires  of  heaven,  and  without 
those  bitter,  regrete  after  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  which  add  to  the  dying  tortures  of  the 
worldly  rich?  To  the  forlorn  and  destitute, 
death  is  not  so  torrible.  as  it  is  to  him  who  sits 
at  ease  in  his  po98e$si(m$f  and  who  fears  that 
this  night  his  soul  shall  be  required  of  him.* 

Mr.  Bragwell  felt  this  remark  more  deeply 
than  his  dddghter  meant  he  should.  He  wept, 
and  bade  her  proceed. 

'  I  followed  my  deported  JMirente  to  the  same 
grave,  and  wept  over  them,  but  not  as  one  who 
bad  no  hope.  They  bad  neither  houses  nor  lands 
to  leave  me,  but  they  left  me  their  Bible,  their 
blessing,  and  their  ex&mple,  of  which  I  humbly 
truiit  I  shall  feel  the  Ijenefits  when  all  the  riches 
of  this  world  shell  have  an  end.  Their  iew 
effecte,  consisting  of  some  poor  household  goods, 
and  some,  working-tools,  hardly  sufficed  to  pay 
their  funeral  expenses.  I  was  soon  attack^ 
with  the  same  fever,  and  saw  myself,  as  I 
thought,  dying  the  secorvd  time;  my  danger 
was  the  same,  but  my  views  were  changed.  I 
now  saw  eternity  in  a  more  jiwful  light  than  I 
had  done  before,  when  I  wickedly  thooj^ht  death 
might  be  gloomily  called  upon  as  a  remge  from 
every  common  trouble.  Though  I  bad  still  rca- 
son  to  be  humble  on  account  of  mjr  sin,  yet,  by 
the  grace' of  God,  1  saw  death  stripped  of  his 
sting  and  robbed  of  his  terrors,  fArcru^A  him  who 
loted  me,  and  gave  him$elf  for  me ;  and  in  the 
extremity  of  pain,  my  $oul  rejoiced  in  God  my 
iSaviour. 

*  1  recovered,  however,  and  was  chiefly  sup- 

r»rted  by  the  kind  c]ergyman*s  charity.  When 
felt  myself  nourished  and  cheered  by  a  little 
tea  or  broth,  which  he  daily  sent  me  from  his 
own  slender  provision,  my  heart  smote  me,  to 
think  how.  I  had  daily  sat  down  at  home  to  a 
plentiful  dinner,  without  any  sense  of  thankful- 
ness for  my  own  abundance,  or  without  inquir- 
ipg  whether  my  poor  siek  neighbours  were 
starving :  and  I  sorrowfully  remembered,  that 
what  my  poor  sister  and  I  used  to  waste  through 
daintiness,  would  now  have  comfortably  fod  my- 
self and  child.  Believe  me,  my  dear  mother,  a 
labouring  man  who  has  been  brought  low  by  a 
fover,  might  often  be  restored  to  his  work  some 
weeks  sooner,  if  on  his  recovery  he  was  noii> 
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■idwd  and  ^(reni^thened  by  a  gfood  bit  from  a 
ftrmer's  table.  £afta  than  ia  oftan  fbrown  to  a 
fk^oiirile  apaniel  would  suffioe ;  so  that  the  ex- 
praae  wooJd  be  almost  nothing  to  the  jfiver, 
while  lo  the  receirer  it  wevid  hnng  health,  aad 
■Ireiifth,  and  comfort,  and  rocniited  life.  And 
It  ifl  wtth  regret  I  most  ebaerre,  that  yonng 
women  in  our  station  are  less  attentiTf  to  the 
eomfbrts  of  the  poor,  leas  active  in  viaitinf  the 
•ottagea  of  the  sick,  less  dseiraas  of  instrneting 
the  jToang,  and  working  tor  the  a^,  than  many 
ladies  of  higher  rank.  The  multitude  of  oppor- 
tnnities  of  fiiis  sort  which  we  noglect,  among 
the  families  of  oor  iather*a  dtstfessed  tenanta 
and  workmen,  will  I  fear,  one  daj  appear 
■gainst  08. 

*  By  the  t^me  I  was  tolerably  reooTcred,  I  was 
ferced  to  leave  the  house.    I  had  no  hnman 
prospect  of  subsistence.  I  humbly  naked  of  God 
to  direct  my  stsps^  and  to  giva  me  entile  obe- 
dience to  his  willf    I  then  cast  my  eye  moura- 
Inlly  on  my  chfid ;  and  thourh  prayer  had  re- 
fieved  my  neart  of  a  load  whicn  without  it  would 
Iiave  been  intolerable,   m^  tears  flowed  fast, 
while  I  cried  out  in.  the  bitterness  of  my  soul; 
Hmo  many  hirtd  t enwitfs  of  my  father  have 
hnad  enough,  and  to  opare,  and  I  perish  with 
hunger.    This  text  appeaned  a  kind  of  answer 
to  my  prayer,  and  gave  me  courage  to  make  one 
more  attempt  to  soften  yon  in  my  farour.   I  re- 
■olTed  to  set  out  directly  to  find  yon,  to  confess 
m^  disobedience,  and  to  beg  a  scanty  pittance, 
with  which  I  and  my  child  might  be  meanly 
supported  in  some  distant  country,  where  we 
should  not,  by  our  presence,  disgrace  oar  more 
happy  reUtions.    We  set  out  and  travelled  as 
fiut  as  my  weak  health  and  poor  George's  little 
ftet  and  ragged  shoes  would  permit   I  brought 
a  little  handle  of  such  work  and  necessaries  as 
I  had  left,  by  selling  which  we  subsisted  on  the 
road.*—*  I  hope,'  interrupted  Bragwell,  *  there 
were  no  cabbagcneto  in  it  7* — ^  At  least,'  said 
her  mother,  *  I  hope  you  did  not  sell  them  near 
home  ?'— *No ;  I  had  none  left,  said  Mrs.  Incle, 
*  or  I  should  have  done  it    I  got  man  v  a  lift  in 
a  wagon  for  my  child  and  my  bundle,  which 
was  a  great  relief  to  me,  as  I  should  have  had 
both  to  carry.    And  here  I  cannot  help  saying, 
I  wish  drivers  would  not  be  too  hard  in  their 
demands,  if  they  help  a  poor  sick  traveller  on  a 
mile  or  two,  it  proves  a  great  relief  to  weary 
bodies  and  naked  feet;  and  such  little  cheap 
charities  may  be  considered  as  the  eup  of  eotd 
water,  which,  if  given  on  right  grounds,  $haU 
not  hoe  its  reward,*    Here  Bragwell  sighed  to 
think  that  when  mounted  on  his  fine  bay  mare, 
or  driving  his  neat  chaise,  it  had  never  once 
crossed  his  mind  that  the  poor  way-worn  foot 
traveller  was  not  eijiiallv  at  his  ease,  nor  had  it 
evor  occurred  to  him  that  shoes  were  a  neces- 
■ary  aooommodation.    Those  who  want  nothing 
are  apt  to  forget  how  many  there  are  who  want 
every  thing.  Mrs.  Incle' went  on :  *  I  got  to  this 
village  about  seven  this  evening ;  and  while  I 
sal  on  the  church  yard  waU  to  rest  and  meditate 
bow  I  should  make  myself  known  at  home,  I 
iaw  a  funeral ;  I  inquired  whose  it  was^  and 
learnt  it  was  my  sister's.    This  was  too  much 
fi>r  me,  and  I  sank  down  in  &  fit,  and  knew  no- 
thing that  happened  to  me  from  that  moment. 
vSuL  I4 


till  I  found  myself  in  the  workhouse  with  my 
father  and  Mr.  Worthy.' 

Here  Mrs.  IncU  stopped.  Grief,  shame,  pride, 
aad  remorse,  had  quite  overcome  Mr.  Bragwell. 
He  wept  like  a  child,  and  said  he  hoped  his 
daughter  would  pcay  fiir  him ;  for  that  he  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  prav  for  himself  though  he 
Ibund  nothing  else  could  give  him  anv  comfort 
His  deep  dejection  brouf^ht  on  a  fit  of  sickness. 
*0 !  said  he,  I  now  begin  to  feel  an  expression 
in  the  sacrament  which  I  need  to  repeat  without 
thinking  it  had  any  meaning,  the  remembrance 
of  my  ftne  i$  grievono,  the  burthen  of  them  to  tn- 
ttieraUe,    O  T  i|  is  awful  to  think  what  a  sinner 
a  man  may  be,  and  yet  retain  a  decent  oharac- 
ter !  JHow  many  thousands  are  in  my  condition, 
taking  to  themselves  all  the  credit  of  their  pros, 
perity,  instead  of  giving  God  the  glory !  heapinjg 
up  riches  to  their  hurt,  instead  of  dealing  their 
bread  totha  hungrv !  O !  let  those  who  hear  of 
the  Bragwell  family,  never  say  that  vanity  ts  a 
little  oin.    In  me  it  has  been  the  fruitful  parent 
of  a  thousand  s^s — selfishness,  hardness  of 
heart,  fbrgetfulness  of  God.    In  one  of  my  sons, 
vanity  was  the  cause  of  rapine,  injustice  extras 
vagance,  ruin,  self-murder.  Both  my  daughters 
were  Undone  by  vanity;  though  it  only  wore  the 
more  harmlees  shape  of  dress,  idleness,  and  die- 
sipation.    The  husband  of  my  daughter  Incle  it 
destroyed,  by  leading  him  to  live  above  his  sta- 
tion, and  to  despise  labour.    Vanity  ensnared 
the  souls  even  of  his  pious  parents,  for  while  it 
led  them  to  wish  their  son  in  a  better  condition, 
it  led  them  to  allow  sUeb  indulgences  as  were 
unfit  for  his  own.  O I  yon  who  hear  of  us,  hum- 
ble  yourselves  nnder  the  mighty  band  of  God; 
resist  high  thoughts ;  let  every  imagination  be 
brought  into  obedience  to  the  Son  of  God.    If 
yon  set  a  value  on  finery  look  into  that  grave ; 
behold  the  mouldering  body  of  my  Betsey,  who 
now  says  to  Corruption,  thiu  art  my  father,  and 
to  the  worm,  thou  art  my  mother  and  my  oioter. 
Look  to  the  bloody  and  brainless  head  of  her 
husband.  O,  Mr.  Worthy,  bow  does  Providence 
mock  at  human  foresight  t  I  have  been  greedy 
of  gain,  that  the  son  of  Mi.  Squeese  might  be  a 
great  man  9  ho  is  dead ;  while  the  child  of  TS- 
mothy  Incle,  whom  I  had  doomed  to  beggary, 
will  be  my  heir*  Mr.  Worthy,  to  you  I  oommit 
this  boy's  education ;  teach  him  to  value  bin  im- 
mortal  soul  more,  and  the  good  things  of  this 
lifo  less  than  I  have  done.    Bring  him  np  in  the 
fear  of  God,4md  in  the  government  of  his  pas- 
sions.    Teaoh  him  that  unbelief  and  pride  are 
at  the  root  of  all  sin.    I  have  found  this  to  my 
cost    I  trusted  in  my  riches ;  I  said,  **  to-mor- 
row shall  be  as  this  day  and  more  abundant"  I 
did  not  remember  that  for  all  tliooe  thingo  Ood 
would  brin^  metojudgmvnU  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  believed  in  a  judgment:  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
believed  in  a  God.' 

Bragwell  at  length  grew  better,  but  he  neyer 
recovered  his  spirits.  The  conduct  of  Mrs.  Incle 
through  lifo  was  that  of  an  humble  Christian. 
She  sold  all  her  sister's  finery  which  her  fother 
had  given  her,  and  gave  the  money  to  the  poor ; 
sajring,  *  It  did  not  become  one  who  pofeesed 
penitence  to  return  to  the  gayeties  of  life.'  Mr. 
Bragwell  did  not  oppose  tms ;  not  that  he  had 
fully  aoquired  a  just  tiotion  of  the  self-denyug; 
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■pint  of  raligfion,  bat  havtiiff  a  head  not  Tory 
clear  at  making  distinction!,  he  was  never  able, 
afler  the  sight  of  Squeeae*8  mangled  bodj^,  to 
think  of  gayety  and  grandeur,  without  think- 
ing at  the  same  timeofa  pistol  and  bloody  brains; 
for,  at  his  first  introduction  into  gay  life  had 
presented  him  with  all  these  objects  at  one  view, 
he  never  afterwards  could  separate  them  in  his 
mind.  He  even  kept  his  fine  beaufet  of  plate 
always  shut ;  because  it  brought  to  his  mind  the 
grand  unpaid-fbr  sideboard  that  he  had  seen  laid 
out  for  Mr.  Squeeze's  supper,  to  the  remem- 
brance of  which  he  could  not  help  tacking  the 
idea  of  debts,  prisons,  ■  executions,  and  seU^ 
murder. 


Mr.  BraffwelPs  heart  had  beeo  so  baijed  la 
the  love  fx  the  world,  and  evil  6abits  had  he- 
come  so  rooted  in  him,  that  the  progress  he 
made  in  religion  was  very  slow ;  yet  he  earn- 
estly prayed  and  struggled  against  ski  and 
vanity;  and  when  his  unfeeling  wife  ^clared 
she  could  not  love  the  boy  unless  be  was  called 
by  their  name  instead  of  Inde,  Mr.  Bragwdl 
would  never  consent,  saying  he  stood  in  need 
of  vt^Tj  help  against  pride.  He  akm  got  the 
letter  which  Squeeze  ^rote  just  before  he  shot 
himself^  framed  and  glazed ;  this  be  hung  up 
in  his  chamber,  and  made  it  a  rule  to  go  and 
read  it  as  often  as  he  found  his  heart  dispoeed  lo 
▼ANm. 


♦TIS  ALL  FOR  THE  BEST.* 


*  It  IS  all  for  the  best,'  said  Mrs.  Simpson, 
whenever  any  misfortune  befel  her.  She  had 
fo^  such  a'  habit  of  vindicating  Providence,  that 
insteatd  of  weeping  and  wailing  under  the  most 
trying  dispensations,  her  chief  care  was  to  con- 
vince herself  and  others,  that  however  great 
might  be  her  sufferings,  and  however  little  they 
oouid  be  accounted  for  at  present,  yet  that  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  could  not  but  do  right 
Instead  of  trving  to  dear  herself  fVom  any  poe- 
sible  blame  that  might  attach  to  her  under  those 
misfortunes  which,  to  speak  afler  the  manner 
of  men,  she  might  seem  not  to  have  dtttned^. 
she  was  always  ute  first  to  justify  Him  who  bad 
inflioted  it  It  was  not  that  she  superstitiously 
converted  every  visitation  into  a  /mmsAmenl; 
she  entertained  more  correct  ideas  of  that  God 
who  overrules  all  events.  She  knew  that  some 
calamities  were  sent  to  exercise  her  faith,  others 
to  puri^  her  heart;  some  to  chastise  her  rebel- 
lious will,  and  all  to  remind  her  that  this  *  was 
not  her  rest  ;*  that  this  world  was  not  the  scene, 
for  the  full  and  final  display  of  retributive  jus- 
tice. The  honour  of  God  Was  dearer  .to  her  than 
her  own  credit,  and  her  chief  desire  was  to  turn 
all  events  to  his  gbry. 

Though  Mrs.  Simpeon  was  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman,  and  the  widow  of  a  genteel  trades- 
man, she  had  been  reduced  by  a.  succession  of 
misfortunes,  to  accept  of  a  room  in  ^  alms- 
hoQse.  Instead  of  repining  at  the  chan^;  in- 
stead of  dwelling  on  her  former  gentility  and 
Mying,  *  how  handsomely  she  had  lived  once ; 
and  Imw  hard  it  was  to  be  reduced ;  and  she 
little  thought  ever  to  end  her  days  in  an  alms- 
house  ;*  which  is  the  common  language  of  those 
who  were  never  so  well  o£[ before;  she  was. 
thankful  that  such  an  asylum  was  provided  for 
want  and  age ;  and  blessed  God  that  it  was  to 
the  Christian  dispensation  alone  that  such  pious 
institutions  owed  their  birth.     ^ 

One  fine  evening,  as  she  was  sitting  reading 
her  Bible  on  the  little  bench  shaded  with  honey- 
suckles, just  before  her  door,  who  should  come 
and  sit  down  by  her  but  Mrs.  Betty,  who  had 


formerly  been  lady's  maid  at  the  nobleman** 
house  m  the  village  of  which  Mrs.  Simpson's 
father  had  been  mmister. — Betty,  after  a  Ufe  of 
vanity,  was,  by  a  train  of  misfortunes,  brought 
to  this  very  ahns-house;  and  though  she  bad 
taken  no  care  by  frugality  and  prudence  to  avoid 
it,  she  thoi^ht  it  a  nardship  and  disgracci^  in, 
stead  of  bemg  thankful,  as  she  ought  to  hav« 
been,  for  such  a  retreat  At  first  she  did  not 
know  Mrs.  Simpson ;  her  large  bonnet,  cloak* 
and  brown  stuff  gown  (for  she  always  made  her 
appearance  conform  to  her  circumstances)  being 
very  different  from  the  dress  she  had  been  used 
to  w)»ar  when  Bfrs.  Betty  has  seen  her  dining  at 
the  great  bouse ;  and  time  and  sorrow  had  much 
altered  her  countenance.  But  when  Mrs.  Simp 
son  kindly  addressed  her  as  an  old  acquaintance, 
she  screamed  with  surprise — *  What !  yon,  ma- 
dam ?*  cried  she :  *  you  in  an  alms-bouse^  living 
on  charity :  *you,  who  used  to  be  so  charitable 
yourself,  that  you  never  suffered  any  distress  in 
the  parish  which  you  could  prevent  7*  '  That 
may  be  one  reason,'  Betty,*  replied  Mrs.  Siinp- 
son,  *  why  Providence  baa  provided  this  refure 
for  my  old  age. — And  my  heart  overflows  witii 
gratitude  when  I  look  back  on  his  goodness. 
'  No  such  great  goodness,  methinks,*  said  Betty; 
*  why  you  were  born  and  bred  a  lady,  and  are 
now  reduced  to  live  in  an  alms-house.  *  Betty, 
I  was  bom  and  bred  a  sinner,  undeserving  of 
the  mercies  I  have  received.'  *No  such  great, 
mercies,'  said  Betty.  *  Why,  I  heard  yon  had 
been  turned  out  of  doors ;  that  your  husband 
had  broke ;  and  that  you  had  been  in  danger  of 
starvinflT,  though  I  did  not  know  what  was  be- 
come of  you.  *  It  ii  idl  true,  Betty,  glory  be  to 
God !  it  is  all  true. 

*  Well,*  said  Betty,  *  you  are  an  odd  sort  of  a 
gentlewoman.  If  from  a  prosperous  condition 
I  had  been  made  a  bankrupt,  a  widow,  and  a 
beggar,  I  should  have  thought  it  no  such  mighty 
-matter  to  be  thankful  for :  but  there  is  no  ac- 
counting for  taste.  The  neighbours  used  to  say 
that  all  your  troubles  must  needs  be  a  judgment 
upon  you;  but  I  who  knew  how  good  you  were, 

*  A  nroflifale  wit  of  a  neif hboaring  ooqntry  having  attempted  to  torn  this  docUine  into  ridicule,  oader  tks 
■ame  title  Iwro  asramed,  it  occurred  to  tlte  author  that  it  might  not  tn  altogetlwr  ttwieti  to  iBustrate  tiM  saas 
doctrine  on  Olvlstisa  principles. 
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.HiBQfkl  it  wry  bird  yon  ihoQki  mfBttuo  mneh ; 
bol  BOW  I  lee  yoa  reduced  to  an  alms^hoaee,  I 
bef  vamr  jnrdoo,  rntdun,  bol  I  un  afraid  the 
iMig^hbQiiiB  wen  in  tbe  right,  and  that  so  many 
■lislbiittnea  oooU  never  have  happened  to  you 
without  you  had  eommittod  a  great  mluiy  einB 
to  deaerve  them ;  for  I  always  bought  that  God 
ia  oo  JQ8t  that  he  puaiehee  us  for  alTour  bad  ac- 
tions, and  rewarils  us  for  ail  our  ^[ood  ones.* 
*  So  he  does,  Betty ;  but  he  does  it  m  his  own 
wuy,  ^d  si  his  own  time,  and  not  according 
to  our  notions  of  good  and  evil ;  for  his  ways 
are  not  as  our  ways. — God,  indeed,  punishes 
tho  bad.  and  rewards  the  good ;  but  he  does  not 
4o  it  fully  and  finally  in  this  world.   Indeed  he 
does  not  set  such  a  value  en  outward  things  as 
to  make  riches,  and  rank,  and  beauty,  and 
health,  the  reward  of  piety  ;  that  would  be  aet- 
Ing  like  weak  and  erring  men,  and  not  like  a 
just  and  holy  God.    Our  beliefin  afhtaro  sUte 
of  rewards  and  punishments  is  not  always  so 
Strang  as  it  ought  to  be,  evon  now ;  but  how  to* 
tally  would  our  faith  foil,  if  we  regularly  saw 
every  thing  made  even  in  this  world.    We  shall 
lose  nothing  by  having  pay-day  put  off.    The 
longest  voyages  make  the  best  returns.    So  for 
am  I  from  thmking  that  God  is  lesiT  mst,  and 
future  happiness  less  certain,  because  I  see  the 
urifeked  sometimes  prosper,  and  the  rirhteous 
snflfer  in  this  world,  that  I  am  rather  led  to'  be. 
lieve  that  God  is  more  just  and  heaven  more 
eertoin :  for,  in  the  first  place,  God  jirill  not  put 
off  hia  fovourite  children  with  so  poor  a  lot  as 
the  good  things  of  this  world ;  and  next,  seeing 
that  tbe  best  men  here  below  do  not  often  attam 
to  the  best  things ;  why  it  only  serves  to  strong. 
en  my  belief  that  they  are  not  the  best  thmgs 
in  His  eye ;  and  He  has  most  assuredly  reserved 
fiir  those  that  love  Him  such  '  good  things  as 
eye  has  not  seen  nor  ear  heard.*    God,  by  keep, 
ing  man  in  Paradise  while  he  was  innocent,  and 
turning  him  into  this  world  as  soon  as  he  had 
sinned,  gave  a  plain  proof  that  be  never  intend- 
ed the  world,  ^ven  in  its  hap|aest  state,  as  a 
place  of  reward.    My  father  gave  me  good  prin- 
eiples  and  useful  knowledge;  and  while  he 
tought  me  by  a  habit  of  constant  Employment, 
to  be,  if  I  may  so  say,  independent  of  the 
world.;  yet  he  led  me  to  a  constant  sense  of 
dependence  on  God.'    *  I  do  not  see,  however^' 
intenrupted  Mrs.  Betty,  *  that  your  religion  has 
been  of  any  use  to  you.    It  has  been  so  far 
foom  preserving  you  from  trouble,  that  I  think 
you  have  had  more  than  the  usual  share.' 
^   « No,'  said  Mrs.  Simpson ;  *  nor  did  Christi- 
anity ever  pretend  to  exempt  its  followers  from 
trouble;  this  is  no  part  of  the  promise.    NaT, 
the  contrary  is  rather  stipulated  ;  *  in  the  world 
ye  shall  have  tribulation.* — But  if  it  has  not 
taught  me  to  escape  sorrow,  I  humbly  hope  it 
ban  tought  me  how  to  bear  it .  If  it  has  Uught 
mo  not  to  feel,  it  has  tought  me  not  to  murmur. 
I  will  tell  you  a  little  of  my  story.    As  my  fa- 
ther  oould  save  little  or  nothing  ror  me,  he  was 
▼ery  desirous  of  seeing  me  married  to  a  young 
gnentlemaa  in  the  neighbourhood,  whoezprassed 
a  regard  for  me.    But  while  he  was  anxiously 
engaged  in  bringing  this  about,  my  good  fi^ther 


*  Hdw  very  mduoky  V  iatern^tDd  Bvttr. 


'No,  Betty,'  replied  Mrs.  Simpson,  'itwaa 
very  providential ;  this  man,  though  he  main- 
tained a  decent  oharader,  had  a  f^iod  fiirtnne, 
and  lived  soberly,  yet  he  would  not  have  made 
me  happy.'  *  Why  what  could  you  want  more 
of  a  man?*  said  Betty.  •Religion,'  returned  » 
Mrs.  Simpson.  *  As  my  father  made  a  credit- 
able appearance,  and  was  very  charitable ;  and 
as  I  was  an  only  child,  this  gentleman  conclud- 
ed that  he  oould  give  me  a  considerable  fortune; 
for  he  did  not  )aiow  that  til  the  poor  in  his  pa- 
rish are  the  children  of  every  pious  dergyman. 
Finding  I  h*d  little  or  nothing  left  me,  he  with- 
diew  his  attentions.'  *What  a  sad  thing!' 
cried  Betty.  *  No,  it  was  all  for  the  best;  Pro- 
vidence  overruled  his  oovetoosness  for  my  good. 
I  oould  not  have  been  happy  with  a  man  whose 
soul  was  set  on  the  perishable  things  of  this 
world ;  nor  did  I  esteem  him;  though  I  laboured 
to  submit  my  own  mclinations  to  those  of  my 
kind  fother.  Thb  very  oircnmstance  of  being 
left  pennyless  produced  the  direct  contrary^ 
fbcton  Mr.  Simpson :  he  was  a  sensible  young 
man,  engaged  in  a  prosperous  business :  we  had 
long  hiffhly  valued  each  other ;  but  while  my 
father  Rved,  he    ' 


ht  me  above  his  hopes 
We  were  married ;  I  ^bund  him  an  amiaUe,  in- 
dttsp-ions,  good.tempered  man ;  he  respected  n* 
li^ion  and  religious  peppk ;  bat  with  excellent 
dispositions,  I  had  the  grief  to  find  him  less 
pious  than  I  had  hoped.  He  was  ambitious,  and 
a  little  too  much  immersed  in  worldhr  schemes ; 
and  though  I  knew  it  was  all  done  for  my  sake, 
yet  that  did  not  blind  me  so  far  as  to  make  me 
think  it  right  Qe  attached  himself  so  eagerly 
to  business,  that  he  thoiight  et^ty  hour  lost  in 
which  he  was  not  doing  something  that  would 
tend  to  raise  m^  to  wmit  he  called  my  proper 
rank.  The  more  prosperous  he  grew  tbe  less 
religious  he  became ;  and  I  began  to  find  that 
one  might  be  unhappy  with  a^  husband  one  ten^* 
derly  loved.  One  day  as  he  was  standing  on 
some  steps  to  reach  down  a  parcel  of  goods  he 
foil  from  the  top  and  broke  his  leg  in  two  places.' 

•What  a  dreadful  misfortune!'  said  Mrs. 
Betty.— •  Wbat  a  signal  blessing!'  said  Mrs. 
Simpson.  •  Here  I  am  sure  I  had  reason  to  say 
all  was  for  tbe  best;  from  that  very  hour  in 
which  my  outward  troubles  began,  I  date  the 
beginniog  of  my  happinera.  Severe  sufieringf 
a  near  prospect  of  death,  absence  from  the  world, 
silen^,  reilection,  and  above  all,  the  divine 
blessings  on  the  prayers  and  scriptures  I  read 
to  him,  were  the  means  used  by  our  mercifbl 
Father  to  turn  my  husband's  heart. — Dnring 
this  confinement  he  was  awakened  to  a  deep 
sense  of  his  own  sinfulniMs,  of  the  vanity  of  all 
ihis  world  has  to  bestow,  snd  of  his  great  need 
of  a  Saviour.  It  was  many  months  before  he 
could  leave  his  bed ;  dm-ing  this  time  his  busi. 
ness  was  nesrlected.  His  principal  clerk  took 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  receive  large  sums 
of  monev  in  his  name,  and  absconded.  On  hear- 
ing of  this  great  loss,  our  creditors  came  faster 
upon  us  than  we  oould  answer  their  demands ; 
they  grew  more  impatient  ea  we  were  less  able 
to  sa&Ar  them ;  one  misfortune  followed  an- 
other; t&l  at  length  Mr.  Simpson  became  a 
bankrupt' 

•What  an  evil  !'e<dwied  Mrs.  Betty.    •Yet 
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it  led  in  the  end  to  much  gt)od,*  resumed  Mri. 
Bitnpson.  *  We  were  ibrc^  to  leave  the  town 
in  which  we  had  lived  with  so  much  credit 
and  comfort,  and  to  betake  ourselves  to  a  mean 
lodging  in  a  neighbouring  village,  till  my  hus- 
,  band's  stren^^th  should  be  recruited,  and  till  we 
eoold  have  time  to  look  about  us  and  see  what 
was  to  be  done.  The  first  night  we  got  to  this 
poor  dwelling,  my  husband  felt  vefy  sorrowfol, 
not  for  his  own  sake,  but  that  he  had  brought 
so  much  poverty  on  me,  whom  he  had  so  dearly 
loved :  I  on  the  contrary,  was  unusually  cheeir. 
fill :  for  the  blessed  change  in  bis  mind  had  more 
than  reconfciled  me  to  the  sad  chanre  in  his 
«urcumstanoes.  I  was  contented  to  Hve  with 
him  in  a  poor  cottage  for  a  few  years  on  earth, 
if  it  might  contribute  to  our  spending  4  blessed 
eternity  together  in  heaven.  I  said  to  him, 
*  Instead  of  lamenting  that  we  are  now  reduced 
to  viraot  all  the  ooroforU  of  life,  I  have  some- 
timee  been  almost  asham^  to  live  in  the  fhll 
enjoyments  of  them,  when  I  have  reflected  that 
my  Saviour  not  only  chose  to  deny  himself  4II 
these  enjoyments,  but  even  to  live  a  life  of  bard- 
■hip  for  my  sake ;  not  one  of  hii  numerous  mi- 
j-ades  tended  to  his  owji  comfort :  and  though 
fire  read  at  different  times  that  he  both  hunger- 
ed and  thirsted,  yet  it  was.  not  fbr  his  own  p^a- 
tificaiion  that  he  once  changed  water  into  wine ; 
and  I  have  oflen  been  struck  with  the  near  poei- 
tion  of  that  chapter  in  which  this  mirade  is 
recorded,  to  that  in  which  he  thirsted  for'  a 
draught  of  water  at  the  well  in  Samaria.*  It 
was  for  others,  not  himself,  that  even  Uie  hum. 
ble  sustenance  of  barley  bread  was  multiplied. 
See  here,  we  have  a  bed  lefl  us ;  I  had,  indeed, 
nothing  but  straw  to  stuff  it  with,  but  the  Sa. 
vionr  at  the  world,  *  had  not  where  to  lay  IHs 
head.'  My  husband  smiled  through  .his  teofi; 
and  we  sat  down  to  sapper ;  It  consisted  of -4  roll 
and  a  bit  of  Cheese  which  I  bad  br6ught  With 
me,  and  we  ate  it  thankfully.  Seeing  Mr.Simp> 
son  beginning  to  relapse  into  distrust,  the  fbl. 
lowing  conversation  as  nearly  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, took  place  between  us.  He  began  by  re- 
marking, that  it  was  a  mysterious  Frovidenoe 
that  he  had  been  lese  -prosperous  since  he  had 
been  less  attached  to  the  world,  and  that  his 
endeavours  had  not  bean  followed  by  that  sue 
oess>  which  usuallv  attends  industry.  I  took 
the  liberty  to  reply:  *Your  heavenly  Father 
eees  on  which  side  your  danger  lies,  and  is 
mercifully  bringing  you,  by  these  disappoint, 
ments,  to  trust  less  in  the  world  and  more 
in  himself;  My  dear  .Mr.  Simpeon,'  added  I, 
*we  trust  every  bodjr  but  God.  As  children  y/te 
obey  our  parents  implicitly,  because  we  are 
taught  to  believe  all  is  for  our  good  which  they 
command  or  forbid.  If  wis  undertake  a  ▼oyage, 
we  trust  entirely  to  the  skill  and  conduct  of  Sie 
pilot ;  we  never  toritient  ourselves  in  thinking 
He  will  carry  us  east,  wh6n  he  has  promised  to 
carry  us  west  If  a  dear  and  tried  friend  makes 
OS  a  promise,  we  depend  on  him  for  the  perform- 
ance, and  do  not  wound  his  feelings  by  our  sus- 
picions. When  you  used  to  go  your  annual 
Journey  to  London,  in  «the  mail  coach,  you  con- 
fided yourself  to  the  care  of  the  coachman,  that 
he  would  carry  you  where  he  had  engaged  to 
•Am  Mm,  slM^'U.-«nd  Jotei  ebap.  iv. 


do  so ;  you  were  not  anxiously  watebipg  him, 
and  distrusting  and  inqniring  at  every  tunung; 
When  the  doctor  sends. home  your  medicine, 
don't  you  so  fully  trust  in  his  ability  end  good 
will,  that  you  swallow  it  down  in  full  cenfidenoe  7 
You  never  think  of  inquiring  what  are  tJie 
ingredients,  ^hy  they  are  mixed  in  that  par- 
ticular way,  why  there  is  more  of  one  and  less 
of  another,  and  why  they  are  bitter  instead  of 
sweet !  If  one  dose  does  not  enreyoo,  he  orders 
another,  and  changes  the  medicine  when  he  sees 
the  first  does  you  no  good,  or  that  by  kAig  use 
the  same  medicine  has  lost  its  efiect ;  if  the 
weaker  fails  he  prescribes  a  stronger :  y'oo  swal- 
low  all,  you  submit  to  all,  never  questioning  the 
ekill  or  the  kindness  of  the  physician.  God  is 
the  only  being  whom  we  do  not  trust,  though 
He  is  the  only  one  who  is  fully  competent,  bra 
in  will  and  power,  to  fulfil  all  his  promises-;  and 
who  has  solemnly  and  repeatedly  pledged  him^ 
eelf  to  fblfil  them  in  thoee  Scriptures  whieh  we 
receive  as  his  revealed  will.' 

*  Mr.  Simpion  thanked  me  for  my  little  ser- 
mon, as  he  called  it ;  but  said  at  the  same  time, 
that  what  made  ray  exhortations  produce  a 
powerful  etfect  on  his  mind  was,  the  patient 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  was  pleased  to  say  I 
bore  mv  share  in  our  misfortunes.  A  submis- 
sive behaviour,  he  said,  was  the  best  practical 
illustration  of  a  real  faith.  When  lie  had  thank- 
ed  €h)d  for  our  supper,  we  prayed  together; 
after  which  we  read  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.   When  my  husband  had 

■finished  it,  he  said,  *  Surely  if  Ciod's  chief  fk- 
vourites  have  been  martyrs,  is  not  that  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  this  world  is  not  a  place  ef  hap. 
piness,  no  earthly  prosperity  the  reward  of  vir* 

»    Shall  we  after  reading  this  chapter,  com- 
n  of  our  petty  trials  7  Shall  we  not  rather  ba 
thankful  that  our  afiliction  is  so  light  V 

'  Next  day  Mr.  Simpson  "walked  out  in  search 
of  some  employment,  by  which  we  might  be 
supported*  He  got  a  recommendation  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  an  opulent  farmer  and  factor,  who  had 
lar^e  concerns,  and  wanted>  a  skilful  person  to 
assist  him  in  keeping  his  accounts.  Thia  we 
thought  a  fortunate  circumstance ;  for  we  found 
that  the  salary  would  serve  to  procure  us  at 
least  all  the  necessaries  of  lifb.  The  farmer  was 
so  pleased  with  Mr.  Simpeon's  quickness,  re- 
gukrity,  and  good  sense,  that  he  ofibfed  us,  ef 
his  own  accord,  a  little  heat  cottage  of  his  own, 
which  then  happened  to  be  vacant,  and  told  na 
we  should  live  rent  free,  and  promised  to  be  a 
friend  to  us.'-*«  All  ^s  seem- for  the  best  now, 
indeed ;'  interrupted  Mrs.  fietty^.-'  We  shall 
see,'  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  and  thus  went  on. 

*  I  now  became  very  easy  and  very  faappj ; 
and.  was  cheerfully  employed  in  putting  our  few 
things  in  order,  and  making  every  thing  kmk 
to  the  best  advantage.  My  husband,  who  wrote 
all  Uie  dajT  for  his  employer,  in  the  eveningaa- 
sisted  me  in  doing  up  our  little  garden.  This 
was  a  source  of  miich  pleasure  to  us ;  we  boUi 
loved  a  garden,  and  we  were  not  only  contented 
but. cheerful.  Our  employer  had  been  abeemt 
some  weeks  on  his  annual  journey.  He  came 
home  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  the  next  mom* 
ing  sent  for  Mr^  Simpson  to  come  and  settle  his 
accounts,  which  wore  got  '^ii^-hBnd  by  hie 
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km  abwnce.  We  were  juat  going  to  chureh, 
and  Mr.  Simpeon  sent  back  word,  that  be  would 
caN  and  speak  to  him  on  hie  way  home.  A  se. 
oond  meesagv  foUowed,  ordering  him  to  oome 
to  the  &rmer*8  directly:  he  agreed  that  he 
would  walk  round  that  way,  and  that  ray  hue- 
band  ahould  call  and  exeuae  his  attendance. 

*The  farmer  more  ignorant  and  worse  edu* 
caled  than  his  plou|fhDian,  with  all  that  pride 
and  bauf  htineas  which  the  possession  of  wealth, 
withoutknowledge  or  religion  is  apt  to  give, 
rudely  asked  my  hushand  what  he  taieant  by 
sending  him  word  that  be  would  not  oome  to 
him  tin  the  next  day;  and  insisted  that  he 
should  stay  and  settle  the  accounu  then«— »*  Sir,' 
said  ny  husband,  in  a  very  respectful  manner, 

*  I  am  OB  my  roiid  to  church,  and  I  am  afraid 
shall  be  too  late.*--*  Are  you  so,*  said  the  far- 
mer !  *  Do  you  know  who  sent  for  you  7  You 
mar,  however,  go  to  church,  if  you  will,  so  you 
make  haste  back ;  and,  d*ye  hear,  voumay  leave 
?onr  aoeotthts  with  me,  as  I  conclude  you  have 
brought  them  with  yen ;  I  wiH  look  them  over 
by  the  time  you  return,  and  then  you  and  I 
ean  do  all  I  want  to  have  done  to-day  in  about 
a  eoaple  of  hours,  and  I  will  give  you  home 
some  letters  to  copy  for  me  in  the  evening.* 
— ^"Sir,*  answered  my  husband,  *I  dare  not 
ohey  you ;  it  is  Sunday.* — *  And  so  you  refuse 
to  settle  my  accounts  otily  because  it  is  Sun- 
day.* *  Sir,'  replied  Mr.  Siihpsoo, '  if  you  would 
give  me  a  handful  of  silver  and  gold  I  dare  not 
break  the  commandment  of  my  Goti.' — *  Well,' 
said  the  farmer,  *  but  this  is  not  breaking  the 
commandment;  I  don*t  order  you  to  drive  my 
cattle,  or  to  work  in  my  garden,  or  to  do  any 
thing  which  you  miffht  &ncy  would  be  a  bad 
example,*—'  Sir,*  replied  my  husband,  *  the  ex- 
ample  indeed  goes  a  gfea^  way,  but  it  is  not  the 
first  object    The  deed  is  wrong  in  itself.*— 

*  WeU,  but  I  shall  npt  keep  you  from  church ; 
and  when  you  have  been  there,  there  is  no  harm 
in  doing  a  little  business,  or  taking  a  little 
pleasure  the  rest  ofthe  day.* — *8ir,*  answered 
my  husband,  *■  the  commandment  does  not  say, 
tiMU  shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  mornings  but 
the  Sabbath  dayJ*  *(j!et  out  of  my  house,  you 
puritanical  rascal,  and  out  of  mv  cottage  too,* 
said  the  farmejr ;  *  for  if  you  refuse  to  do  my 
work,  i  am  not  bound  to  keep  my  engagement 
with  you;  as  you  will  not  obey  me  as  a  master, 
I  shall  not  pay  you  as  a  servant*—*  Sir,*  said 
Mr.  Simpson,  *  I  would  gladly  obey  you,  but  I 
have  a  master  in  heaven  whom  I  dare  not  dis- 
obey,*— *  Then  let  him  find  employment  for  you,* 
•aid  the  enraged  farmer ;  *  for  I  fancy  you  will 
get  but  poor  employment  on  earth  with  these 
scrnpulons  notions,  and  so  send  home  my  pa^ 
pers,  directly,  And  pack  off  out  the  parish.* 
— ^"Out  of  your  cottage,*  said  my   husband, 

*  I  certainly  will ;  but  as  to  the  parish,  I  hope  I 
may  remain  in  that,  if  I  can  find  employment* 
— *  I  will  make  it  too  hot  to  hold  you,*  replied 
the  farmer,  ^  so  yon  had  bettor  troop  off  bag  and 
baggage :  for  I  am  overseer,  and  as  you  are 
sickly,  it  is  my  doty  not  to  let  any  Vagabonds 
stay  in  the  parish  who  are  likely  to  become 
chargeable.* 

*  By  the  time  my  husband  returned  home, 
fis  he  found  it  too  late  to  go  to  chiirch,  I  had 


got  our  little  dinner  ready  f  it  was  a  better  one 
than  we  had  for  a  long  while  been  accustomed 
to  see,  and  1  was  unusually  cheerful  at  this  im- 
provement  in  our  ciroumstonces.  I  saw  his 
eyes  fUU  of  tears,  and  oh !  with  what  pain  did 
he  bring  himself  to  tell  me  that  it  was  the  last 
dinner  we  must  ever  eat  in  this  house.  I  took 
his  hand  with  a  smile,  and  only  said,  *  The  Lord 
gave  and  the  I^ord  taketh  away,  blessed  be  the 
name  ofthe  Lord.* — *  Notwithstanding  this  sud* 
den  stroke  of  injustice,*  said  my  husband,  *  this 
is  rtill  a  happy  country.  Our  employer,  it  is 
true,  m^  turn  us  out  at  a  moment's  notice,  be 
cause  it  IS  his  own,  but  he  has  no  further  power 
over  us ;  he  cannot  confine  or  punish  us.  His 
riches,  it  is  true,  give  him  power  to  bsult,  but 
not  to  oppress  us.  The  same  laws  to  which  the 
affluent  jresort,  protect  us  also.  And  as  to  our 
being  driven  oiit  from  a  cottage,  how  manv  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank  have  lately  been  driven 
out  from  their  palaces  and  castles ;  persons  too, 
born  in  a  station  which  he  never  enjoyed,  and 
used  to  all  the  indulgences  of  that  rank  and 
wealth  we  never  knew,  are  at  this  moment 
wandering  over  the  face  ofthe  earth,  without  t 
house  or  without  bsead;  exiles  and  beggars; 
while  we,  btessed  be  God,  are  in  our  own  native 
land;  weK have  still  our  liberty,  our  limbs,  the 
protection  of  just  and  equal  laws,  our  churches^ 
our  fiiblei,  and  our  Sabbaths.* 

*This  happy  stote  of  my  hushand*s  mind 
hushed  my  sorrows,  and  I  never  onoe  murmur- 
ed ;  nay,  I  sat  down  to  dinner  with  a  degree  of 
cheerfulness,  endeavouring  to  cast  all  our  care 
on  *Him  that  careth  for  us.'  We  had  begged 
to  stay  till  the  next  morning,  as  Sunday  was 
nibt  the  day  on  which  we  liked  to  remove ;  but 
we  were  ordered  not  to  sleep  another  night  in 
that  house ;  so  as  we  had  little  to  carry,  we 
marched  off  in  the  evening  to  the  poor  lodging 
we  had  before  occupied.  The  thought  that  my 
husband  had  cheertully  ranounced  bis  little  afi 
for  conscience  sake,  crave  an  unspeakable  sere- 
nity to  my  mind  ;.ana  I  folt  thankful  that  though 
cast  down  we  were  not  forsaken :  nay,  I  felt  a 
live  ▼  gratitude,  to  God,  that  while  1  doubted 
not  he  would  accept  this  little  sacrifice,  as  it 
was  heartily  made  for  his  sake,  he  bad  gracious 
ly  forborne  to  call  us  to  greater  trials.' 

VAnd  so  you  were  turned  adrift  once  more  7 
Well,  ma'am,  saving  your  presence,  I  hope 
vou  won*t  be  such  a  fool  as  to  say  all  was  for 
the  best  now.'^«  Yes,  Betty  :  He  who  does  all 
things  well,  now  made  his  kind  Providence 
more  manifest  than  ever.  That  very  night, 
while  we  were  sweetly  sleeping  in  our  poor 
lodging^  the  pretty  cottege,  out  of  which  we 
were  so  unkindly  driven,  was  burned  to  the 
ground  by  a  flash  of  lightning  which  cauigcht 
the  thatch,  and  so  completely  consumed  the 
whole  little  building  that  bad  it  not  been  for  the 
merciful  Providence  who  thus  overruled  the 
cruelty  ofthe  farmer  for  the  preservation  of  our 
lives,  we  must  have  been  burned  to  ashes  with 
the  house.  *It  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it 
was  marvelloiis  in  our  eyes.*-— *0  that  men 
would  therefore  praise  the  Lord  fi>r  his  good- 
ness,  and  for  all  the  wonders  that  he  doeth  fbi 
the  children  of  men!* 

'I  wiU  not  tell  you  all  the  trids  and  afiUo. 
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tioas  which  heftl  us  aflerwards.  I  would  alio 
tpare  my  heart  the  sad  story  of  my  husband's 
death.* — ^  Well,  that  was  another  blessingr  too,  I 
■nppoee,*  said  Betty. — *  Oh,  it  was  the  severest 
trial  ever  sent  me  !*  replied  Mrs.  Simpson,  a  few 
tears  quietly  stealing  down  her  face.  *  I  almost 
sank  under  it  Nothm^  but  the  abundant  graoe 
of  God  could  have  carried  me  through  such  a 
visitation ;  and  yet  I  now  feel  it  to  be  the  great- 
est mercv  I  ever  experienced  ;  he  was  mv  idol ; 
no  trouble  ever  came  near  my  heart  while  he 
was  with  me.  I  got  more  credit  than  Ldeserved 
for  my  patience  under  trials,  which  were  easily 
horne  while  he  who  shared  and  lightened  them 
was  spared  to  me.  I  had  indeed  prayed  and 
struggled  to  be  weaned  from  this  world,  but  still 
tn^  affection  for  him  tied  me  down  to  the  earth 
with  a  strong  cord :  and  though  I  did  eamestl  v 
try  to  keep  my  ejres  fixed  on  the  eternal  world, 
jei  I  viewed  it  with  too  feeble  a  faith ;  I  viewed 
It  at  too  great  a  distance.  I  found  it  difficult  to 
realize  it — I  had  deceived  myself.  I  had  fancied 
that  I  bore  my  troubles  so  well  firom  the  pure 
love  of  Ood,  but  I  have  since  found  that  my 
love  for  my  husband  had  too  sreat  a  share  in  re- 
conciling me  to  everjr  difficulty  which  I  under- 
went  for  him.  I  lost  him,  the  charm  was  broken, 
the  cord  which  tied  me  down  to  earth  was  cut, 
this  world  bad  nothing  left  to  engage  me,  Hea- 
ven  had  now  no  rival  in  ray  heart  Though  my 
love  of  God  had  always  been  sincere,  yet  I  found 
there  wanted  this  blow  to  make  it  perfect  But 
though  all  that  had  made  life  pleasant  to  me 
was  gone,  I  did  not  sink  as  those  who  have  no 
hope.  I  prayed  that  I  might  still,  in  this  trying 
conflict,  be  enabled  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God 
my  Saviour. 

*  After  many  more  hardships,  I  was  at  length 
so  happy  as  tojgei  an  asylum  in  this  alms-house. 
Here  my  cares  are  at  an  end,  -bnt  not  my  du- 
ties.* — *  Now  you  are  wrong  again,  interrupted 
Mrs.  Batty,  *  your  duty  is  now  to  take  care  of. 
yourself:  for  I  am  sure  you  have  nothing  to 
•pare.*—*  There  you  are  mistaken  again,*  said 
Mrs.  Simpson.  *  People  an  so  apt  to  fimcv  that 
money  is  all  in  all,  that  all  the  other  gifb  of 
providence  are  overlooked  as  things  of  no  value. 
I  have  here  a  great  deal  of  leisure ;  a  good  part 
of  this  I  devote  to  the  wants  of  those  who  are 
more  distressed  than  myself.  I  work  a  little  for 
the  old,  and  I  instruct  the  young.  ""iMty  eyes  are 
good ;  this  enables  me  to  read  the  Bible  either 
to  those  whose  sight  is  decayed,  or  who  were 
never  taught  to  read.  I  have  tolerable  health ; 
BO  that  I  am  able  occasionally  to  sit  up  with  the 
sick ;  in  the  intervals  of  nursing,  I  can  pray 
with  them.  In  my  younger  days  I  thought  it 
not  much  to  sit  up  late  for  my  pleasure ;  shall  I 
now  think  much  of  sitting  up  now  and  then  to 
watch  by  a  dying  bed?  My  Saviour  waked  and 
watched  for  me  in  the  garden  and  on  the  mount; 
and  shall  I  do  nothing  for  his  suffisriog  mem- 
bers ?  It  is  only  by  keeping  his  sufferings  in 
view  that  we  can  truly  practise  charity  to  others, 
or  exercise  self-denial  to  ourselves.* 

'  Well,*  said  Mrs.  Betty,  « I  think  if  1  had 
lived  in  such  genteel  lift  as  you  have  dope,  I 
oould  never  be  reconciled  to  an  alms-house ;  and 
I  am  afraid  I  should  never  forgive  any  of  those 
who  were  the  cauao  of  sendsug  me  there,  par- 


ticnlarlv  that  fkrmer  Thomas  who  tamtd  pm 
out  of  doors.* 

*  Betty,*  said  Mrs.  SimplMW,  *  I  not  only  lor- 
give  him  heartily,  but  I  remember  him  in  mr 
prayers,  as  one  of  those  instruments  with  whicn 
It  has  pleased  God  to  work  for  my  good.  Oh! 
never  put  off  fbrflriveness  to  a  dying  bed !  When 
people  come  to  die,  we  often  see  how  the  con- 
science is  troubled  with  sins,  of  which  belbfre 
they  hardly  felt  the  existence. '  How  ready  aM 
they  to  make  restitution  of  ill-gotten  gain ;  and 
this  perhaps  for  two  reasons ;  from  a  idling  oon- 
viction  that  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  them  where 
the^  aire  going,  as  well  as  from  a  near  view  of 
their  own  responsibility.  We  also  hear  from  the 
most  hardened,  of  death-bed  fbrgivepess  of  «ne- 
raies.  Even  nialefactors  at  Tyburn  forgive.  B«t 
why  must  we  wait  for  a  dving  bed  to  do  what 
ought  to  be  done  now  7   BeUeve  me,  that  i 


will  be  so  fViU  of  terror  and  amaxeroent  to-tbe 
son!,  that  we  had  not  need  load  it  with  unneoes- 
sary  business^' 

Just  as  Mrs.  Simpson  was  saying  these  words, 
a  letter  was  brought  her.  from  the  minister  of 
the  parish  where  the  farmer  lived,  by  whom 
Mr.  Simpson  had  been  turned  out  of  his  ooClage. 
The  letter  was  as  follows  :— 

*  Madam — I  write  to.tell  you  that  your  old  op- 
pressor,  Mr.  Thomas,;  is  doad.  I  attended  him 
in  his  last  moments.  O,  may  my  latter  end 
never  be  liko  his !  I  shall  not  soon  forget  his  de- 
spair at  the  approach  of  death.  His  riches,  which 
had  been  his  sole  jov,  now  doubled  his  sorrows; 
for  he  was  going  where  they  could  be  of  no  use 
to  him ;  and  he  found  too  late  that  he  had  laid 
up  no  treasure  in  heaven.  He  fblt  great  conoero 
at  his  past  life,  hut  for  nothing  more  than  hw 
unkindness  to  Mr.  ^Simpson.  He  charged  me 
to  find  you  out,  and  let  you  know  tliat  by  his 
will  he  bequeathed  you  five  hundred  pounds  as 
some  compensation.  He  died  in  great  agonies 
declaring  with  his  last  breath,  that  if  he  ooold 
live  his  life  ^ver  again,  he  wCuld  serve  Gk>d,  and 
etrictiy  observe  the  Sabbath. 


*  Yours,  &C. 


*  J.  JOBMBOW.* 


Mrs.&tty,  who  had  listened  attentively  to 
the  letter,  jumped  up,  clapped  her  hands,  and 
cried  out,  *  Now  all  ts  for  the  best,  and  I  shall 
see  you  a  lady  bfioe  more.* — ^*I  am,  indeed* 
thankful  for  this  money,*  said  Mrs.  Simpson, 
*  and  am  glad  that  riches  were  not  sent  me  till 
I  had  learned,  as  I  humbly  hope,  to  make  a 
right  use  of  them.  But  come,  let  us  go  in,  for  I 
am  very  cold,  and  find  I  have  sat  too  long  in 
the  night  air.' 

Betty  waf  now  ready  enough  to  acknowledge 
the  hand  of  Providence  in  this  prosperoos  event, 
though  she  was  blind  to  it  when  the  dispensa- 
tion was  more  dark.  Next  morning  she  went 
early  to  visit  Mrs.  Simpson,  but  not  seeing  her 
below,  she  wept  up  stairs,  where,  to  her  great 
sorrow,  she  found  her  oonfined  to  her  bed  by  a 
fever,  caught  the  night  before  by  sitting  so  late 
on  the  bench  reading  the  letter  and  talking  it 
over.  Betty  was  now  more  ready  to  cry  out 
against  Providence  than  ever.  *  What  I  to  catoh 
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«  ftv«r  while.yoa  were  nedinf  tlutt  very  letter 
whkh  told  jfou  about  jour  good  fbrtune ;  which 
.would  have  eaeUed  you  Co  live  like  a  lady  at 
yoa  are^  I  sever  will  believe  thia  iaibr  the  heat; 
to  be  deprived  of  lift  just  aa  yoa  were  beginning 
to  enjoy  it  !* 

*  Mty,'  aaid  M ra.  Simpoon,  *  we  muat  learn 
■ol  to  rate  health  nor  life  itaelf  too  highly. 
There  ia  little  in  liie,  for  >iu  own  aake,  to  be  ao 
ftnd  o£  Aa'e  good  arehbiahop  uaed  to  aay,  *tia 
hnt  the  aame  thing  over  agmin,  or  probably 
worae :  ao  many  more  nighCa  and  daya,  aammera 
end  wintora;  a  repetition  of  the  aame  pleaeurea, 
but  with  leaa  reliah  Ifbr  them ;  a  retnra  of  the 
aame  or  greater  paina,  but  with  leaa  atrength, 
and  perb^  leaa  patience  to  bear  them.*--*Well,* 
replM  Betty,  *I  did  think  that  Providence  waa 
•t  laat  giving  you  yoor  reward.*—*  Reward  V 
eried  Mra.  Simpaon.  '  O,  no !  my  merdful  Fa. 
ther  will  not  put  me  off  with  ao  poor  a  portion 
as  wealth ;  I  leel  I  ahall  die.*—*  It  ia  very  hard, 
indeed,'  aaid  Betty,  *  ao  good  aa  yon  are,  to  be 
tnken  off  juat  .aa  your  proaperity  waa  begin. 
ningd— *  You  think i  am  good  joat  now,'. aaid 
Mra.  Simpaon,  *  becauae  I  am'proaperoua.  Suc- 
eeea  ia  ne  aore  mark  of  God'a  favour ;  at  thia 
rate,  yon,  who  judge  by  outward  thinga,  would 
have  thought  Hwrod  a  bettor  mad  than  John  the 
BnpCiat ;  and  if  I  may  be  aUowed  to  say  ao,  you, 
ea  your  principlea,  that  the  anfierer  ia  ihe  ain- 
aer,  would  have  believed  Pontiua  Pilato  higher 
in  God'a  favour,  than  the  Saviour  whom  he  eon- 
deianed  lo  die,  for  your  aina  and  mine,' 

In  e  few  daja  Mra.  Betty  found  that  her  new 
fiiend  waa  d^ing,  and  though  ahe  waa  fetruek  at 
her  reaigaation,  ahe.oould  not  fbirbear  murmur* 
MBg  tha,t  ao  good  a  woman  ahould  be  taken  away 


at  the  very  inatant  which  ahe  came  into  pcaaea. 
aion  of  ao  much  money.  '  Betty,*  aaid  Mra. 
Simpaon  in  a  feeble  voice,  *  I  believe  you  love 
me  dear]  V,  you  would  do  any  thing  to  cure  me ; 
yet  you  do  not  love  me  ao  well  aa  God  lovea  me, 
though  you  would  raiae  me  up,  and  He  ia  put- 
ting a  period  to  my  life.  He  haa  never  aent  me  a 
aingle  atroke  which  waa  not  abeolutoly  neceaaary 
for  me.  You,  if  you  could  restore  me,  might  m 
laying  me  open  to  aome  temptation  fhMn  which 
God,  oy  removing,  will  deliver  me.  Your  kind- 
neaa  in  making-  thia  world  ao  amooth  for  me,  I 
might  for  ever  have  deplored  in  a  World  of  miae- 
ry.  God'a  grace  in  affliotinj^  me,  will  hereailer 
Im  the  aubject  of  my  praiaea  in  a  world  of  bleaa- 
edneaa.  Bett^,*  added  the  dying  woman,  *do 
you  really  thmk  that  I  am  going  to  a  place  of 
reat  and  joy  eternal  7'-.-*  To  be  aore  I  do,'  aaid 
fietty.— f.IXi  you  firmly  believe  that  I  am  going 
to  the  aaaembly  of  the  firat-bom ;  to  the  apirita 
of  juat  men  oiade  perfect,  to  God  the  judge  of 
all ;  and  to  Jeaua  the  Mediator  of  the  new  Uove^ 
nant  ?'^^  I  am  aure  you  are,*  aaid  Betty.-->*  And 
yet,*  reaumed  ahe,  *you  would  detain  me  from 
all  thia  happineaa ;  and  you  think  my  merciful 
Father  ia  uaing  me  unkindly,  by  removing  me 
from  a  world  of  ain,  and  aorrow,  and  tomptatkm, 
to  auch  joya  aa  have  Jiot  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive ;  while  it  would  have  better 
auited  your  notiona  of  reward  to  defer  mv  en- 
trance into  the  bleaaedDeaa  of  heaven,  that  I 
might  have  enjoyed  a  legacy  of  a  few  hundred 
pounda !  Believe  my  dymg  worda— all  la  roa 
Tuc  BBrr.* 

Mra.  Simpaon  expired  aoon  afler,  in  a  fiame 
of  mind  which  conviiiced  her  new  friend,  that 
*  God*a  waya  are  not  aa  our  waya.' 


A  CURE  FOR  MELANdHOLY.* 

SHOWING  THE  WAY  TO  DO  MUCH  GOOD  WITH  LITTLE  MONEY. 


Maa.  Joifva  waa  the  wMow  of  a  great  mer. 
chant  She  waa  liberal  to  the  poor,  aa  far  aa 
giving  them  monev  went ;  but  aa  ahe  waa  too 
jnuch  taken  up  with  the  world,  ahe  did  not  spare 
no  much  of  her  time  and  thoughts  about  doing 
good  aa  she  ought ;  so  that  her  money  was  pflen 
ill  bestowed.  In  the  late  troubles,  Mr.  Jones, 
who  had  lived  in  an  expensive  manner,  failed ; 
amd  he  took  bia  misfortunes  so  much  fo  heart, 
Ciiat  he  fell  sick  and. died.  Mrs.  Jones  retired, 
on  a  very  narrow  income,  to  the  small  village 
of  Weston,  where  she  seldom  went  out,  except 
to  church.  Though  a  pious  woman,  she  was 
too  apt  to  Indulge  her  sorrow ;  and  though  she 
did  not  neglect  to  read  and  pray,  yet  she  gave 
up  a  great  part,  of  her  time  to  melancholy 
Cboughts,  and  grew  quite  inactive.  She  well 
knew  how  ainfui  it  would  be  for  her  to  aeek  a 
remedy  for  her  grief  in  worldly  pleasures,  which 
is  a  way  many  people  teke  to  euro  afflictioos ; 
but  ahe  waa  not  aware  how  wrong  it  was  to 
weep  away  that  time  whicH  might  have  been 
better  apent  m  drying  the  tears  of  others. 

It  waa  happy  for  her,  that  Mr.  Simpson,  the 


vicar  of  Weston,  was  a  pious  man.  One  Sunday 
he  happened  to  preAch  on  the  sood  Samaritan. 
It  waa  a  charity  aermon,  and  there  waa  a  col- 
lection at  the  door.  He  called  on  Mra.  Jonea  - 
after  church,  and  found  her  in  tears.  She  told 
him  she  had  been  much  moved  by  his  diacourae, 
and  ahe  wept  because  she  had  so  little  to  give 
to  the  plate,  for  though  ahe  felt  verv  keenly  for 
the  poor  in  these  dear  times-,  yet  ahe  could  not 
assist  them.  *  Indeed,  air,'  added  she,  *  I  never 
so  much  regretted  the  leas  of  my  fortune  aa  thia 
afternoon.  When  you  bade  us  go  and  do  likewise,^ 
•— 'You  do  not,'  replied  Mr.  Simpson,  *  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  our  Saviour'a  parahle,  if  you 
think  you  cannot  go  and  do  liketoise  without  be. 
ing  rich.  In  the  case  6f  the  SamariUn,  you 
may  obaerve,  that  charity  waa  bestowed  more 
by  kindness,  and  care,  and  tnedicine,  thaii  by 
money.  You,  madam,  were  aa  much  concerned 
in  the  dutiea  inculcated  in  my  aermon  as  sir 
John  with  hia  great  estete;  and,  to  speak  plain- 
ly, I  have  been  aometimea  aurprised  that  you* 
ahould  not  put  yonraelf  in  the  way  of  being 
more  uaeful.' 


^  This  was  first  pristsd  under  the  title  of  Tsa  Cottaob  Cook. 
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*  Sir,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  I  am  grown  shy  of 
the  poor  since  I  have  nothing  to  give  them.* 

*  Nothing!  madam?'  replied  the  clergyman: 

*  Do  you  call  your  time,  your  talents,  your  kind 
offices,  nothing  ?  Doing  good  does  not  so  much 
depend  on  the  riches  as  on  the  heart  and  the 
wilL  The  servant  who  improved  his  two  talents 
was  equally  commended  by  his  Lord  with  him 
who  had  ten :  and  it  was  not  poverty,  but  selfish 
indolence,  which  drew  down  so  severe  a  con. 
demnation  on  him  who  had  only  one.  It  is  by 
our  conformity  to  Christ,  that  we  must  prove 
ourselves  Christians.  You,  madam,  are  not 
called  upon  to  work  miracles,  nor  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  yet  you  may  in  your  measure  and  de- 
gree, resemble  your  Saviour  by  goitig  about  and 
daine  good.  A  plain  Christian,  who  has  sense 
and  leisure,  by  his  pious  exertions  and  prudent 
seal,  may,  in  a  subordinate  way,  be  helping  on 
the  cause  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  chanty,  and 
greatly  promote,  by.  his  exertions  and  example, 
the  labours  of  the  parish  minister.  The  gen- 
erality,  it  is  true,  have  but  an  under  part  to  act ; 
but  to  all  God  assigns  some  part,,  and  |ie  will 
require  of  all  whose  lot  is  not  very  laborious, 
that  they  not  only  work  out  ikeir  own  aalvaiiony 
bat  that  they  promote  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
the  comfort  and  salvation  of  others. 

To  those  #1h>  would  undervalue  wotks  of 
mercy  as  evidences  of  piety,  I  would  suggest  a 
serious  attention  to  tlie  solemn  appeal  which  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  makes,  in>  that  awful  repre- 
sentation  of  the  day  of  judgment,  contained  in 
the  twentv-fifUi  chapter  of  Matthew,  both  to 
those  who  have  neglected,  and  to  those  who  have 
performed  such  works ;  performed  them,  I  mean, 
on  right  principles.  With  what  a  gracious  con- 
descension does  he  promise  to  accept  the  smallest 
kindness  done  to  his  suffering  members  for  his 
sake.  You,  madam,  I  will  venture  to  say,  might 
do  more  good  than  the  richest-  man  in  the  parish 
could  do  Dv  merely  giving  his  money.  Instead 
^f  sitting  here,  brooding  over  your  misfortunes, 
which  are  past  remedy,  bestir^  yourself  to  find 
out  ways  of  doing  mucii,-good  with  little  money ; 
or  even  without  any  money  at  all.  You  have 
lately  studied  economy  tot  yourself;  instruct 
your  poor  neighbours  in  that  important  art. 
They  want  it  almost  as  much  as  they  want 
money.  You  have  influence  with  the  few  ric^ 
persons  in  the  parish ;  Qxert  that  influence. 
Betty,  my  house-keeper,  shall  assistyou  in  any 
thing  in  which  she  can  be  useful.  Try  this  for 
one  year,  and  if  you  then  tell  me  that  you  should 
have  better  shown  your  love  to  God  and  m.an, 
and  been  a  happier  woman,  had  you  continued 
gloomy  and  inactive,  I  shall  be  much  surprised, 
and  shall  consent  to  your  resuming  your  present 
way  of  life;* 

The  sermon  and  this  disoourse  together  made 
so  deep  an  impression  on  Mri.  Jones,  that  she 
formed  a  new  plan  of  life,  and  Mt  about  it  at 
once,  as  every  body  does  who  is  in  earnest  Her. 
chief  aim  was  the  happiness- of  her  poor  neigh- 
hours  in  the  next  world ;  but  she  was  also  very 
desirous  to  promote  their  present  comfort :  and 
indeed  the  kindness  she  showed  to  their  bodily 
wants  gave  her  such  an  access  to  their  houses 
and  hearts,  as  made  them  better  disposed  to 
receive  religious  counsel  and  instruction. — Mrs. 


Jones  was  much  respected  by  all  the  rich  pBN 
sons  in  Weston,  who  had  known  her  in  her 
prosperity.  Sir  John  was  thougfatleaay  lavish, 
and  indolent  Tlie  Sqnhre  was  over  frujjfal,  but 
active,  sober,  and  not  ill-natured.  Sir  Joha 
loved  pleasure,  the  squire  loved  money.  Sir 
John  was  one  of  those  popular  sort  of  people  who 
get  much  praise,  and  yet  do  little  good;  who 
subscribe  with  equal  readinees  to  a  crickst  match 
or  a  charity  school;  who  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Door  are  to  be  indulged  with  bell-ringing 
and  bonnres,  and  to  be  made  drunk  at  ChristaiBs ; 
this  Sir  John  called  being  kind  to  them ;  but  he 
thought  it  was  folly  to  teach  them,  and  madneae 
to  think  of  reformmg  them.  He  was»  boweier» 
always  ready  to  give  hie  guinea ;  but  I  qnestioa 
whether  he  would  have  given  up  IpehantiDg  and 
his  gaming  to  have  ourMi  every  grievance  in  the 
land.  He  had  that  sort  of  oooetittitiaMd  ifood 
nature  which,  if  he  had  lived  madi  within  sic  hi 
of  miserr,  would  have  led  him  to  be  liberal :  but 
he  had  that  selfish  love  of  ease,  which  pitNnpted 
him  to  giire  to  undeserving  ob|ectB,  rather  than 
be  at  tlw  pains  to  search  out  tbedeserving.  He 
neither  discriminated  between  the  degrees  of 
distress,  nor  the  characters  of  the  distreoacd. 
His  idea  of  charity  was,  that  a  rich  man  should 
occasionally  give  a  little  of  his«aperflaous  wealth 
to  the  first  object  that  occurred ;  but  be  had  no 
conceptioiS  that  it  waa  his  duty  so  to  husband 
his  wealth,  and  limit  his  expenses,  as  to  supply 
a  regukr  fund  for  established  charity.  And  the 
utmost  stretch  of  his  benevolence  never  led  him 
to  suspect  that  he  was  called  to  abridge  himeelf 
in  the  most  idle  article  of  indulgence,  for  a  pur* 
pose  foreign  to  his  own  personal  enjoyment  On 
the  other  hand,  the  squire  would  assist  Mrs. 
Jones  4fi  any  of  her  plans  if  it  cost  him  nothing ; 
so  she  showed  her  good  sense  by  never  asking 
sir  John  for  advice,  pr  the  squire  for  subecrip- 
tioas,  and  by  this  prudence  gained  the  full  sup- 
port of  both. 

Mrs.  Jones  resolved  to  spend  two  or  three 
days  in  a  week  in  getting  acquainted  with  the 
state  at  the  parish,  and  she  took  care  never  to 
walk  out  without  a  tew  little  good  books  in  her 
pocket  to  give  away.  This,  thouj|rh  a  ebeap,  is 
a  most  important  aot  of  charity :  it  has  ite  vari- 
ous uses ;  it  furnishes  the  poor  with  religious 
knowledge,  which  they  have  so  few  Ways  of  ob- 
teiniog;  it  oounteracte  the  wicked  designa  of 
thoae  who  have  teught  us  at  least  one  lesson,  by 
their  zeal  in  the  dispersion  of  moked  books— I 
mean  the  lesson  of  vigilance  and  activity  ;  and 
it  is  the  best  introduction  for  any  useful  conver- 
sation which  the  giver  of  the  book  may  wish  to 
introduce. 

She  found  that  amonflr  the  numerous  wante 
she  met  with,  no  small  snare  was  owing  to  bad 
management,  or  to  imposition :  she  was  struck 
with  the  small  size  of  the  loaves. — Wheat  waa 
now  not  very  dear,  aAd  she  was  sure  a  good  deal 
of  blame  rested  with  the  baker.  She  sent  for  a 
shilling  loaf  to  the  next  great  town,  where  the 
mayor  often  sent  to  the  bakers*  shops  to  see  that 
the  bread  was  proper  weight  She  weighed  her 
town  loaf  against  her  country  loaf^  and  found 
the  latter  two  pounds  lighter  than  it  ought  to  he. 
This  was  not  the  sort  of  grievance  to  carry  to 
sir  John ;  but  luckily  the  squire  waa  alao  n  ma- 
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fistrtta,  tad  it  wis  q«ato  in  his  waj :  for  thoii|fh 
he  would  not  give,  yet  he  would  ooansel,  calcu- 
late, contrive,  rapriiDatid,  and  punish.  He  told 
her  he  could  reniedy  the  evil  if  some  one  would 
lodge  an  information  against  the  haker ;  hut 
that  there  was  no  act  of  justice  which  he  found 
it  so  dilficult  to  accpmplish* 

She  dropped  in  on  the  Uacksmith.  He  was 
at  dinner.  She  inquired  if  his  broad  was  i^ood. 
*Ajr,  good  eoottgh,  mistress ;  for  you  see  it  is  as 
white  as  ^oor  cap,  if  we  had  but  UMire  of  it 
Here*s  a  sixpenny  loaf.;  you  might  take  it  for  a 
penny  roU!*  He  then  heartily  cursed  Crib  the 
baker,  and  said  he  ought  lo  be  hanged.  Mrs. 
Jones  now  told  hiiQ  -what  she  had  done ;  how 
she  had  detected  the  fraud,  and  assured  him  the 
evil  should  be  redressed  on  the  morrow,  provi- 
ded  he  would  appear  and  inform,  *  I  inform,* 
said  be,with  a  shocking  oath,  *  hang  an  informer ! 
I  scofTi  the  office.*— *  You  are  nice  in  the  wrong 
place,*  replied  Mrs.  Jones ;  *  for  you  don*t  scorn 
to  abuse  the  baker,  nor  to  be  in  a  passion,  nor 
to  swear»  though  you  scorn  to  redre(»  a  public 
injury*  and  to  ineieaae  your  children's  bread. 
Let  me  tell  you,  there  is  nothing  in  which  you 
ignorant  people  mistake  more  than  in  your  nn- 
Qone 'about  iR/<imi«rt.  Informing  is  a  lawful 
way  of  obtaining  redress  \  and  though  it  is  a 
nUschievous  and  a  hateful  thing  to  go  to  a  justice 
about  wery  trifling  matter;  yet  laying  an  infor- 
mation on  important  occasions,  without  malice, 
or  bitterness  of  any  kind,  ii  what  no  honest  man 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  shame  is  to  com- 
mit the  offence,  not  to  inform  against  it  J,  for 
my  part,  should  perhaps  "do  riglit;  if  I'not  only 
informed  against  Crib,  for  making  light  bread, 
but  against  you,  for  swearing  at  hiio.* . 

'  Well,  but  madam,*  said  the  smith,  a  little 
softened,  *•  don*t  you  think  it  a  sin  and  a  shame 
to  turn  informer?*  *  So  far  from  it,  that  when  a 
man's  motives  are  good,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  and 
in  clear  cases  as  the  present,  I  think  it  a  duty 
and  a  virtue.  If  it  is  right  that  there  should  be 
htws,  it  must  be  right  that  they  should  be  put  in 
execution ;  but  how  can  this  be,  if  people  will 
not  inform  the  magistrates  when  they  see  the 
laws  broken !  I  hope  I  shall  always  be  afraid 
to  be  an  offender  against  the  laws,  but  not  to  be 
an  informer  in  support  of  then. — ^^a  irrfomur 
k^  trad«  is  oomoionly  a  knave..  A  rash,  mali- 
cious, or  passionate  informer  is  a  firebrand ;  but 
honest  and  prudent  informers  are  almost  as  use- 
ful members  of  society  as  the  judges  of  the  land. 
If  you  continue  in  your  present  mind  on  this 
subject,  de  not  you  .think  that  vou  will  be 
answerable  for  the  crimes  you  might  have  pre- 
vented by  informing,  and  thus  become  a  sort  of 
accomplice  of  the  villains  who  commit  them. 

'  Well,  madkm,*  said'  the  snkith,  *  I  now  see 
plainly  enough  that  there  is  no  shame  in  turning 
informer  when  my  cause  is  good.* — *  And  your 
motive  right ;  always  mind  that, said  Mrs.  Jones. 
Nert  day  the  smith  attended.  Crib  wasfio^  in 
the  usual  penalty,  his  light  bread  was  taken 
from  him  and  given  to  the  poor.  The  justices 
resolved  henceforward  to  inspect  the  bakers  in 
their  district ;  and  all  of  them,  eicept  Crib«  and 
such  wi  Crib,  were  glad  of  it ;  for  honesty  never 
dreads  a  trial    Thus  had  Mrs.  Jones  the  com-  i 
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fort  of  seeing  how  useful  people  may  be  without 
expense;  for  if  she  could  have  given  the  poor 
fifty  pounds,  she  would  not  have  done  them  so 
great,  or  so  lasting  a  benefit,  as  she  did  them 
in  seeing  their  loaves  restored  to  their  lawful 
weight :  and  the  true  light  in  which  she  had 
put  the  buainess  of  informing  was  of  no  smaU 
use,  in  gpving  the  neighbourhood  right  views  on 
that  subje^ 

There  were  two  shops  in  the  parish ;  but  Mrs. 
Sparks,  at  the  Cross,  had  not  half  so  much  cus- 
tom as  Wills,  at  the  SngarUmf,  though  she  sold 
her  goods  a  penny  in  a  shilling  cbteper,  and  all 
agreM  that  they  were  much  better.  Mrs.  Jones 
asked  Mrs.  Sparks  the  reason.  ^  ^Madam,'  said 
the  shopkeeper,.  *Mr.  Wills  will  give  longer  trust 
Besides  this,  his  wifo  keeps  shop  on  a  Sunday 
morning  while  I  ata  at  church.  Mrs.  Jones 
now  reminded  Mr.  Simpson  to  read  the  king's 
proclamation  against  vice  and  immorfility  next 
Sunday  at  ohnrah ;  and  prevailed  on  the  squire 
to  fine  any  one  who  should  keep  open  shop  on  a 
Sunday;  This  he  readilv  undertook :  for  while 
sir  John  thought  it  good-natured  to  connive  at 
breaking  the  laws,  tl^  squire  fell  into  the  other 
extreme,  of  thinking  that  the  asalons  enforcing 
of  penal  statutes  wo^d  stand  in  the  stead  of  aU 
religious  restraints.  Mrs.  Jones  procesded  to 
put  the  .people  in  mind  that  a  shopkeeper  who 
would  sell  on  a  Sunday,  would  be  more  likely 
to  cheat  them  all  the  week,  than  one  who  went 
to  (^uroh. 

She  also  laboured  bard  to  convince  them  how 
much  they  would  lessen  their  distress,  if  they 
would  contrive  to  deal  with  Mrs.  Sparks  for 
read^  money,  rather  than  with  Wills  on  long 
credit ;- those  who  listened  to  her  found  their 
circumstances  far  more  comfortable  at  the  year's 
end,  while  the  rest  tempted,  like  some  of  their 
betters,  by  the  pleasure  of  putting  off  the  evil 
day  of  payment,  like  them ;  at  last  found  them- 
selves plunged  in  debt  and  distress.  She  took 
care-  to  make  a  good  use  of  such  instances  in  her 
conversation  with  the  peer,  and,  by  perseverance, 
she  at  length  brotight  them  so  much  to  her  way 
of  thinkinjg,  that  Wills  found  it  to  be  his  interest 
to  alter  'his  plan,  and  sell  his  goods  on  as  good 
terms,  and  as  short  credit,  as  Mrs.  Sparks  sold 
hers.  This  comple^d  Mrs.  Jones's  success; 
and  she  had  .the  satisfoctjon  of  having  put  a  stop 
to  three  or  fi>ur  great  (trils  in  the  parish  of  Wes« 
ton,  without  spendiiw  a  shilling  in  doing  it 

Patiy  Smart  and  ^nny  Rose  were  thought  to 
be  the  two  best  managers  in  the  perish.  They 
both  teld  Mrs.  Jones,  that  the  poor  wonld  get 
the  coarse  pieoeaof  meat  cheaper,  if  the  gentle 
folks  did  not'  buy  them  for  soups  and  ^vy. 
Mrs.  Jones  thought  thete  was  reason  in  this :  so 
away  she  went  to  sir  John,  the  squire,  the  sur. 
geon,  the  attorney,  and  the  steward,  the  only 
persons  in  the  parish  who  could  afford  to  buy 
these  costly  things.  She  told  them,  that  if  they 
would  all  be  so  good  as  to  buy  only  prime  pieces, 
whioh  they  could  very  weH  afford,  the  coarse 
and  cheap  joints  would  come  more  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor.  Most  of  the  gentrr  readily 
consented.  Sir  John  cared  not  what  his  meat 
cost  hhn,  but  told  Mrs.  Jones,  in  his  gay  way, 
that  he  wpuld  eat  any  thing,  or  give  any  thing, 
so  that  she  would  not  tease  him  with  fong  storien 
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about  the  poor.  The  sqaire  said  be  should  pre. 
fer  vefifetable  aoapa,  because  they  were  cheaper, 
and  the  doctor  preferred  them  because  the^ 
were  wholesomer.  The  steward  chose  to  imi- 
tate the  squire ;  and  the  attorney  found  it  would 
be  quite  ungenteel  to  stand  out  So  gravy  soupe 
became  very  unfashionable  in  the  parish  of 
Weston ;  and  I  am  sure  if  rich  people  did  but 
thiok  a  little  on  this  subject,  they  would  be- 
come as  unfashidnabie  in  many  other  places. 

When  wheat  grew  cheaper,  Mrs.  Jones  was 
earnest  with  the  poor  woman  to  bake  large 
brown  loaves  at  home,  instead  of  buying  small 
whits  ones  at  the  shop.  Mrs.  Betty  had  told 
her,  that  baking  at  home  would  be  one  step  to- 
wards  restoring  the  good  old  management  Only 
Betty  Smart  and  Jenny  Rose  baked  at  home  in 
the  whole  parish ;  and  who  lived  so  well  as  they 
did  7  Yet  the  general  objection  seemed  reason- 
able. They  could  not  bake  without  yeast,  whieh 
often  oould  not  be  had,  as  no  one  brewed  except 
the  great  folks  and  the  public  houseis.  Mrs. 
Jones  found,  however,  that  Patty  and  Jenny 
contrived  to  brew  as  well  as  to  bake.    She 


sent  for  these  women ;  knowing  that  from'  them 
■he  could  get  truth  and  reason.  *  How  comes 
it,*  said  she  to  them«  *that  you  two  are  the 
only  poor  women  in  the  parish'  who  can  aflbrd 
to  brew  a  small  cask  of  beer  7  Your  husbands 
have  no  better  wages  than  other  men.* — *  True, 
madam,*  said  Patty,  *  but  they  never  set  foot  in 
a  public  house.  I  will  tell  you  the  truth. 
When  I  first  married,  our  John  went  to  the 
Checquers  ever^  night,  and  I  'had  my  tea  and 
fresh  butter  twice  a^day  at  home.  This  slop, 
which  consumed  a  deal  of  sugar,  began  to  rake 
mj  stomach  sadly,  ha  I  had  neither  meat  nor 
milk :  at  last  (I  am  ashamed  to  own  it)  I  began 
to  take  a  drop  of  gin  to  quiet  the' pain,  till  in 
time  I  looked  for  my  gin  as  regularly  as  for  iny 
tea.  At  last  the  gin,>ihe  ale-house,  and  the  tea 
began  to  make  us  both  sick  and  poor,  and  I  had 
like  to  have  died  with  my  first  child.  -  Parson 
Simpson  then  talked  so  finely  to  us  on  the  sub- 
ject of  improper  indulgences,  that  we  resolved, 
by  the  grace  of  Grod,  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and 
1  promised  John,  if  he  would  srive  up  the  Chec- 
ouers,  I  would  break  the  gin  bottle,  and  never 
drink  tea  in  the  afternoon,  except  on  Sundays, 
when  he  was  at  home  to  drink  it  with  me.  We 
have  kept  our  word,  and  both  our  eating  and 
drinking,  our  health  and  our  consciences  are 
better  ror  it  Though  meat  is  sadly  dear,  we 
can  buy  two  pounds  of  fresh  meat  fbr  less  than 
one  pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  it  gives  five  times 
the  nourishment  And  dear  as  malt  is,  I  con- 
trive to  keep  a  drop  of  drink  in  the  house  fbr 
John,  and  John  will  make  me  drink  half  a  pint 
with  him  every  evening,  and  a  pint  a-d^  when 
I  am  a  nurse.  ' 

Public  HouiU. 

As  one  good  deed,  as  well;as  one  bad  one, 
brings  on  another,  this  conversation  set  Mrs. 
Jones  on  inquiring  why  so  many  ale-houses 
were  allowed.  She  did  not  choose  to  talk  to  sir 
John  on  this  subject,  who  would  only  have  sahl. 
Met  them  enjoy  themselves,  poor  feUows:  if 
they  get  drunk  now  and  then,  Uiey  work  hard.* 
But  thooe  who  have  this  false  good-nature  ibr- 


^t,  that  while  the  man  is  enfoj^ing  Atmae^,  «§ 
It  is  called,  his  wife  and  children  are  raggMl 
and  starving.  True  Christian  good-natnre 
never  indulges  one  at  the  oost  of  many,  bat  is 
kind  to  an.  The  squire,  who  was  a  friend  to 
order,  took  up  the  matter.  He  consulted  Mr. 
Simpson.  *  The  Lion,'  said  he,  *  is  necessary. 
It  stands  by  the  load-sid^;  travellers  most  have 
a  resting  place.  As  to  the  Checquers  and  the 
Bell,  they  do  no  good  but  much  harm.*  Mr. 
Simpson  had  before  ikiade  many  attempts  to  get 
the  Checquers  put  down ;  buti  nnluckilv,  it  was 
sir  John's  own  house,  and  kept  by  his  kle  but- 
ler. Ifot  that  sir  John  valued  the  rent ;  bot  he 
had  a  false  kindness,  which  made  him  snpiiort 
the  cause  of  an  old  servant,  though  he  knew  he 
was  a  bad  man,  and  kepit  a  disorderly  house. 
The  squire,  however,  now  took  away  the  liceDee 
from  the-  BeD.  And  a  fray  happening  soon 
afler  at  the  Chequers  (which  was  near  the 
church)  in  time  of  Divine  service,  sir  John  was 
obliged  to  suffer  the  house  to  be  put  down  as  a 
nuisance.  You  would  not  believe  how  many 
poor  families  were  able  to  brew  a  little  cask, 
when  the  temptation  of  thoee  ale-houses  was 
taken  out  of  tiieir  way.  Mrs.  Jonea,  in  her 
evening  walks,  had  the  pleasure  to  see  many 
an  honest  man'  drinking  his  whoieeome  cop  or 
beer  by  his  own  fire-side,  his  rosy  children  play. 
ing  about  his  knees,  his  clean  cheerful  wife 
singing,  her  youngest  baby  to  sleep,  rocking  the 
cradle  with  her  foot,  whin  with  her  hands  she 
was  making  a  dumpling  for  her  kind  hasband*s 
supper.  Some  fow,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  though 
I  don't  chuse  to  name, names,  still  prafernd 
getting  drunk  once  a  week  at  the  Lion,  and 
drinking  water  at  other  times. — ^Thus  Mrs. 
Jones,  by  a  little  exertion  and  perseverance, 
added  to  the  temporal  comforts  of  a  whole 
parish,  and  diminished  its  immorality  and  ex- 
travagance in  ihe  same  proportion. 

The  good  women  being  now  supplied  with 
yeast  from  each  other's  brewings,  would  have 
baked ;  but  two  difficulties  still  remained.  Many 
of  them  had  no  ovens ;  fbr  since  the  new  bed 
management  had  crept  in,  many  cottages  have 
been  built  without  this  convenience^  Fuel  also 
was  scarce  at  Weston.  Mrs.  Jones  advised  the 
building  a  large  parish  oven.  Sir  John  sob- 
scribed  to  be  rid  of  her  importunity,  and  the 
squire,  because  he  thought  every  improvement 
in  economy  would  reduce  the  poor's  rate.  It 
was  soon  accomplished :  and  to  this  oven,  at 
a  certain  hour,  three  times  a  week,  the  elder 
children  carried  their  loaves  which  their  m<^ 
thers  had  made  at  home,  and  paid  a  half-penny, 
or  a  penny  according  to  their  sise,  fbr  the  baking. 
Mrs.  Jones  found  that  no  poor  women  in  Wes- 
ton oould  buy  a  little  milk,  as  the  farmers'  wives 
did  not  care  to  rob  their  dairies.  This  was  a 
great  distress,  especially  when  the  chiMiea 
were  sick.  So  Mrs;  Jones  advised  Mrs.  Sparks, 
at  the  Cross,  to  keep  a  couple  of  cows,  and  sell 
out  the  milk  by  halfpennyworths.  She  did  so^ 
and  found,  that  though  this  plan  gave  her  some 
additional  trouble,  she  got  fuU  as  much  by  it  as 
if  she  had  made  oheese  and  butter.  She  also 
sold  rice  at  a  cheap  rate;  bo  that,  with  the  help 
of  the  milk  and  the  nublic  oven,  a  fine  rice  pod 
ding  was  to  be  had  wr  a  trifle. 
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Ok&rU^  SekooU  for  ServafUt. 

The  giM  school,  in  the  paruh,  was  fallen 
kilo  neglect;  fyr  thoof h  many  would  be  sah- 
■eiibers,  yet  no  one  woald  look  after  it  I  wish 
this  was  the  oaae  at  Weston  only :  many  sohools 
have  eome  to  nothing,  and  many  parishes  are 
quite  destitute  of  schools,  becaose  too  mkny 
gentry  neglect  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  duty  of 
their  grown  ap  daughter!  ta  inspect  the  instruc 
tion  of  the  ^r.  It  was  not  in  Mr.  fiirapson*s 
way  to  see  if  girls  were  tadght  to  work.  The 
best  elergjrman  cannot  do  every  thinff.  This 
u  ladies  bosiness.  Mrs.  Jones  oonscuted  her 
eonnfleUors,  Mrs.  Betty,  and  they  went  every 
Fiidaj  to  the  school,  where  they  invited  mo- 
thers, as  well  as  daughters,  to  come,  and  learn 
to  cat  ont  to  the  best  advantage.  Mrs.  Jones 
had  not  been  bred  to  these  things  {  bat  by  means 
of  Mrs.  Gowper*s  excellent  cattingoat-book ; 
she  soon  became  mistress  of  the  whole  art. 
She  not  only  had  the  ffirls  taaght  to  make  and 
mend,  hut  to  wash  and  iron  too.  She  also  al- 
lowed the  mother  or  eldest  danghter  of  every 
&mily  to  come  once  a  week,  and  learn  how  to 
dress  one  cheap  dith.  One  Friday,  which  was 
cooking  day,'who  should  pass  bv  but  the  squire, 
with  his  gun  and  dogs.  He  looked  into  the 
school  fbr  the  first  time.  *  Well,  inadam,'.  said 
he,  *  what  good  are  you  doing  here  7  What  are 
your  girls  learning  and  earning?  Where  are 
your  manufactures?  Where  is  your  spinning 
and  your  carding  V — *Sir,*  said  she,  *  this  is  a 
smaU  parish,  aiia  you  know  ours  is  not  a  manu- 
&ctaring  country ;  so  that  when  these  girls  are 
women,  they  will  not  be  much  employed  in 
spinning.  We  must,  in  the  kind  of  good  we 
attempt  to  do,  cofisult  the  local  genius  of  the 
place :  I  do  not  think  it  will  answer  to  intro- 
duce spinning,  fbr  instance,  in  a  country  where 
it  is  quite  new.  However,  we  teach  them  a 
IHtle  of  it,  and  still  more  of  knitting,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  get  up  a  small  piece  of  house- 
hold linen  once  a  year,  and  provide  the  ikmily 
with  the  stockings,  by  employing  the  odds  and 
ends  of  their  time  in  these  ways.  But  there  is 
another  manufacture,  which  I  am  carrying  on, 
and  I  know  of  none  within  my  own  reach 
which  is  so  valuable.'—*  What  can  that  be?* 
said  the  squire. — *  7b  make  good  wive$for  vfork- 
ing  men,*  said  she.  *  Is  not  mihe  an  excellent 
staple  con^odity  ?  I  am  teaching  these  girls 
the  arts  of  industry  and  good  management.  It 
is  little  encouragement  to  an  honest  man  to 
work  hard  all  the  week,  if  his  wages  are  wast- 
ed "by  a  sUttem  at  home.  Most  of  these  girls 
will  probably  become  wives  to  the  poor,  or  ser- 
vants to  the  rich ;  to  such  the  Common  arts  of 
life  are  of  great  value :  now,  as  there  is  littie  op- 

rirtanity  rar  learning  these  at  the  school  house, 
intend  to  propose  that  such  gentry  as  have 
sober  servants,  shall  allow  one  of  these  girls  to 
eome  and  work  in  their  families  one  day  in  a 
week,  when  the  housekeeper,  the  cook,  the 
hoose-maid,  or  the  laundry-maid,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  instruct  them  in  their  several  depart- 
ments. This  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  way  of 
training  good  servants.  They  should  serve 
this  kind  of  regular  apprenticeship  to  various 
sorts  of  labour.    Oirb  who  come  out  of  oharity- 


schools,  where  they  have  been  employed  in 
knitting,  sewing,  and  reading,  are  not  soffi- 
cienUy  prepared  for  hard  and  laborious  empby- 
ments.  I  -do  not  in  general  approve  of  teaching 
eharify  children  to  write  fbr  the  same  reason. 
I  confine  within  very  strict  limits  ray  plan  of 
educating  ilie  poor.  A  thoroogh  knowledge  of 
religion,  and  of  some  of  those  coarser  arts  of 
life  by  which  the  commnnity  may  be  best  be- 
nefittod,  includes  the  whole  stock  of  instrcctioo, 
which,  unless  in  very  extraordinary  cases,  I 
would  wish  to  bestow.' 

*What  have  yon  got  on  the  &tej  madam?' 
said  the  squire ;  *  for  your  pot  really  smells  as 
savoury  as  if  Sir  John's  French  cook  had  filled 
it,;  *Sir,*  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  •!  have  lately 
got  acquainted  with  Mrs.  White,  who  has  given 
us  an  account  of  her  cheap  dishes,  and  nice 
cookery,  in  one  of  the  cheap  Repository  littie 
books.*  Mra.  Betty  and  I  have  made  all  her 
dishes,  and  very  good  they  are;  and  we  have 
got  sevefal  othen  of  our  own.  Every  Friday  we 
come  here  and  dress  one.  These  good  womek 
see  how  it  is  done^  and  learn  to  dress  it  at  their 
own  houses.  I  take  home  part  fbr  my  own 
dinner,  and  what  is  left  I  give  to  each  in  turn. 
I  hope  I  have  opened  their  eyw  on  a  sad  mis- 
take they  had  £ot  into,  that  we  think  any  thing 
it  good  enough  for  the  poor.  Now,  I  do  nol 
think  any  thing  good  enough  for  the  poor  which 
is  not  clean,  wholesome,  and  palatable,  and  what 
I  myself  would  not  cheerfully  eat,  if  my  dr- 
eurastances  required  it* 

*  Fray,  Mrs.  Betty,*  said  the  squire,  *  oblige 
me  with  a  basin  of  your  soup.*  The  squire 
found  it  so  Mod  after  his  walk,  that  he  was  a], 
most  sofry  he  had  promised  to  buy  no  mora  legs 
of  beef,  and  declared,  that  not  one  sheep's  helul 
should  ever  go  to  his  kennel  again.  He  berged 
his  oook  might  have  the  receipt,  and  BCrs.  ^nes 
wrote  it  out  fbr  her.  She  has  ala6  been  so  ob- 
liging as  to  fkvour  me  with  a  copy  of  all  her 
receipts.  And  as  I  hate  all  monopoly,  and  see 
no  reason  why  such  cheap,  nourishing,  and  sa-' 
vourv  dishes  should  be  confined  to  the  parish 
of  Weston,  I  print  them,  that  all  other  parishes 
may  have  the  same  advantage.  Not  only  the 
poor,  but  all  persons  with  smiul  incomes  may  be 
glad  of  them. 

*  Well,  madam,*  said  Mr.  Simpson,  who  came 
in  soon  afier,  *  which  is  beat,  to  sit  down  and 
cry  over  our  misfortunes,  or  to  bestir  ourselves 
to  do  our  duty  to  the  world  7'  *  Sir,'  replied  Mrs. 
Jones,  *  I  thank  you  fbr  the  useful  lesson  yon 
have  ^ven  me.  You  have  taught  me  that  an 
excessive  indulgence  of  sorrow,  is  not  piety,  but 
selfishness ;  that  the  best  remedy  fbr  our  own 
afflictions  is  to  lessen  the  afilictions  of  others^ 
and  thus  evidence  our  submission  to  tiie  will 
of  God,  who,  perhaps,  sent  these  ver^r  trials 
to  abate  our  own  selfjove,  '^and  to  stimulate 
our  exertions  fbr  the  good  of  others.  Yon 
have  taught  me  that  our  time  and  talents  are 
to  be  employed  with  zeal  in  God's  service, 
if  we  wish  for  his  flavour  here  or  hereafter ;  and 
that  one  great  employment  of  those  talents 
which  he  requires,  is  the  promotion  of  the  pre- 
sent,  and  much  more  the  fhture  happiness  of 

*  Bee  Uie  Way  to  Plenty,  fbr  a  number  of  cheap  it 
ceipts. 
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all  around  us. — You  have  taught  me  that  much 
good  may  bo  done  with  little  money ;  and  that 
the  heart,  the  head,  and  the  hands  are  of  some 
use,  as  well  as  the  purse.  I  have  also  learned 
another  lesson,  which  l  hope  not  to  forget,  that 
Providence,  in  sending  these  extraordinary  sea- 
sons  of  scarcity  and  distress,  which  we  have 
lately  twice  experienced,  has  been  pleased  to 
overrule  these  trying  events  to  the  general  good ; 
for  it  has  not  only  excited  the  rich  to  ail  in- 
creased liberality,  as  to  actual  contribution,  but 
it  has  led  them  to  get  more  acquainted  with  the 
local  wants  of  their  poorer  brethren,  and  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  their  comfort ;  it  has  led 
to  improved  modes  of  economy,  and  to  a  more 


feeling  kind  of  beneficence.  Above  til,  withoof 
abating  any  thing  of  a  just  subordination,  it  has 
brought  the  affluent  lo  a  nearer  knowledge  of 
the  persons  and  characters  of  their  indigent 
neighbours ;  it  has  literally  brought  ^  the  rich 
and  poor  to  meet  together  ;*  and  this  I  look  upoa 
to  be  one  of  the  essential  advantages  mtlending 
Sunday  schools  also,  where  they  are  catwped  on 
upon  true  principles,  and  are  sanetionod  by  the 
visits  as  wen  as  supported  by  the  contribtttioin 
of  the  weiUth  V.' 

May  all  who  read  this  aoooontof  Mrs.  Jones, 
amd  who  are  under  the  same  cirenmslances,  g0 
and  do  likewtBt !  i 
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i  paoMiSKD,  in  the  Cure  for  Meianchciy,  to 
me  some  accoant  of  the  manner  in  which  Mrs. 
Jbnes  set  up  her  school.  She  did  not  mwshffiar 
being  able  to  raise  the  money ;  but  money  is 
of  little  use,  unless  -some  persons  of  sense  an<i 
piety  can  be  found  to  direct  these  institutions. 
Not  that  I  would  discoungo  those  who  set  them 
up,  even  in  the  most  ordinary  manoer,  and  from 
mere  views  of  worldly  policy.    It  is  something 

Sined  to  rescue  children  from  idling  away  their 
bbath  in  the  fields  or  the  streets.  It  ii^  no 
small  thing  to  keep  themfrom  those  to  which  a 
day  of  leisure  tempts  the  idle  aiid  the  ignorant. 
It  is  something  for  them  to  be  taught  to  read; 
it  is  much  to  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible,  and 
much,  indeed,  to  be  carried  regularly  to  church. 
But  ail  this  is  not  enough.  *  To  bring  these  in-, 
stitutions  to  answer  their  highest  end,  can  only 
be  efi*ected  by  God^s  blessing  on  the  best  direct- 
ed  means,  the  choice  of  able  teachers,  and  a  di- 
ligent attention  in  'some  pioUS  gentry  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  schools. 

On  Recommendations. 
Mrs.  Jones  had  one. talent  that  eminently 
qualified  her  to  do  good,  namely,  judgment; 
thiii,  even  in  th^  gay  part  pf  her  life,  had  kofA 
her  from  many  mistakes  ;^  but  though  she  had 
sometimes  been  deceived  herself,  she  was  very 
careful  not  to  deceive  others,  by  recommending 
people  to  iiU  any  ofBce  for  which  they  were  un- 
fit, either  through  selfishness  or  false  kindness. 
She  used  to  say  there  is  always  aome  one  ap. 
propriate  quaility  which  every  person  must  pos- 
sess, in  order  to  fit  them  for  any  particular  em- 
Soyment-^*  Even  in  this  quality,*  said  she  to 
[r.  Sim.pson  the  clergyman,  *  I  do  not  expect 
perfection ;  but  if  they  are  destitute  of  this,  what- 
ever  good  qualities  they  may  possess  besides, 
thCQgk  itiey  may  do  for  some  other  employment, 
they  will  not  do  for  this..-  If  I  want  a  pair  of 
shoes,  I  go  to  a  shoemaker ;  I  do  not  go  to  a 
man  of  Another  trade,  however  ingenious  he 
may  be,  to  ask  him  if  he  cannot  con^rtoc  to 
make  me  a  pair  of  shoes.  When  I  lived  in  Lon- 
don, I  learned  to  be  much  on  my  guard  as  to 
recommendatbns.  I  found  people  often  wanted 
to  impose  on  me  some  one  who  was  a  burthen 
to  themselves.— Once,  I  remember,  when  I  un- 
dertook to  get  a  matron  for  an  hospitaL  half  my 


acquaintance  had  some  one  to  offer  me.  Mrs. 
Gibson  sent  me  an  old  cook,  whom  Ae  herself 
had  discharged  for  wasting  her  own  provisions, 
yet  she  had  the  oouscienoe  to  recommend  this 
woman  to  take  care  of  the  provisions  of  a  lorge 
community.  Mrs.  .Grey  sent  roe  a  discarded 
housekeeper,  whose  xxmstitutio;)  had  been  ruined 
by  sitting  up  with  Mrs.  Grey's  gouty  husband ; 
but  who  she  yet  thought  might  do  wpU  enough 
to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  taking  care  of  aA  hun- 
dred poor  sick  people.  A  third  friend  aent  me 
a. woman  who  had  no  merit  but  that  of  hein^ 
very  poor,  and  it  would  be  charity  to  provide  for 
her.  The  truth  is,  the  lady  was  obliged  to  allow 
h^r  a  small  pension  till  she  could  get  her  off 
l^er  own  hands,  by  turning  her  on  those'  of 
others.* 

*  It  is  very  true,  madam,*  said  Mr.  Simpson, 
*  the  right  way  is  always  to  prefer  the  good  of 
the  many  to  the  good  of  one ;  if,  indeed,  it  can 
be  called  doing  g^od  to  aay  one  to  place  them 
in  a  station  in  which  they  must  feel  unhappy, 
by  not  knowing  how  to  discbarge  the  duties  of 
it.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  ipanage.  If  the  |«er. 
sons  recommended  are  objects  of  charity,  I  pil. 
vately  subscribe  to  their  wants ;  I  pity  and  help 
them,  but  I  never  promote  them  to  a  station  for 
which  they  are  unfit,  as  I  should  by  so  doing 
hurt  a  whole  community  to  help  a  distressed  in- 
dividual.* 

.  Thus  Mrs.  Jones  resolved  that  the  first  step 
towards  setting  up  her  school  should  be  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  mistress.  The  vestry  were  so 
earnest  in  recommending  one  woman,  that  she 
thought  it  worth  looking  into.  On  inquiry,  she 
found  it  was  a  scheme  to  take  a  large  fadaily  off 
the  parish ;  they  never  considered  that  a  very 
ignorant  woman,  with  a  family  of  youn^  chil« 
dreu,  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  unfit  for  a 
school ;  all  they  considered  was,  that  the  profits 
of  the  school  might  enable  her  to  live  without 
parish  pay.  Mrs.  Jones  refused  another,  though 
she  could  read  well,  and  was  decent  in  her  con- 
duct,  because  she  used  to  send  her  children  to 
the  shop  on  Sundays.  And  she  objected  to  a 
third,  a  very  sensible  woman,  because  she  was 
suspected  of  making  an  outward  profession  of 
religion  a  cloak  for  immoral  conduct  Mrs. 
Jones  knew  she  must  not  be  too  nice  neither 
she  knew  she  must  put  up  with  many  faults  al 
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•IkMW,*  nid  the  to  Mr.  SiiBpwn,  'the 
unporfectioo  of  every  thtnf  that  i»  humu.  As 
the  miatraae-will  Imto  much  to  beer  with  from 
the  children,  eo  I  expect  to  have  ■omething  to 
bear  with  in  the  mietreee ;  and  ahe  and  I  mnet 
aabmit  Co  our  reepective  trial%  by  thinking  how 
rnnoh  God  has  to  bear  with  in  as  all  Bui  there 
are  oertain  qualities  which  are  indispeiisable  in 
certain  ailaations.  There  are,  in  partioolar, 
three  things  which  a  sehooUmistiess  moat  not 
be  without,  Mod  eciue,  ee/teity,  and  futu. 
Withont  the  first  she  will  mislead  -others ;  with. 
oot  the  eecond  she  will  neglect  them ;  and  with- 
ont  the  third,  though  she  may  nifiliie,  yet  ahe 
will  never  chrtstianiae  them.' 
Mr.  Simpson  said,  *  he  really  knew  bet  of  one 
\  in  tile  parish  who  was  folly  likely  to  an- 
'  purpoee :  this,*  oontiniied  he,  ^  is  no 
other  than  my  honsekeeper,  Mrs.  Betty  Crew. 
It  win  indeed  be  a  gTeat]osa.to  me  to  part  from 
her;  and  to  her  it  will  be  a  far  more  fatigoiag 
lift  than  that  which  she  at  present  leads.  But 
ooght  I  to- pat  my  own  fttraonal  comfort,  or 
ought  Betty  to  oat  her  own  ease  and  qniet,  in 
competition  with  the  good  of  abdve  an  hmdred 
children  ?  This  will  appear  etill  more  important, 
if  we  consider  the  good  done  by  these  institn^ 
thma,  not  as/nnit,  bat  teed;  if  we  take  into  the 
aocoont  how  many  yet  nnborn  may  become 
Christiana,  in  oonseqoence  of  our  making  these 
children  Christians :  for  how  can  we  cucnlate 
the  nnmber  which  may  be  herefrfler  trained  for 
Heaven,  by  those  very  Ohildren  we  are  going  to 
teach,  when  they  themselTcs  shall  become  pa- 
rents,  and  you  and  I-aredead  and  forgotten? 
To  be  sore,  by  fMrttng  from  Betty,  my.  peas- 
soap  will  not  be  quite  so  well  flavmned,  nor  my 
linen  so  neatly  got  up ;  bat  the  dav  is  fost  ap. 

GMching,  when  all  this  will  vgniiy  but  little; 
t  it  will  not  signify  littlewhether  one  hundred 
immortal  souls  were  the  better  for  my  making 
this  petty  sacrifice.  Mrs.  Crew  b  a  real  Chns- 
tian,  has  excellent  sense,  and  bed  a  good  ednca- 
tion  from  my  mother.  She  has  also  had  a  little 
sort  of  preparatory  training  for  the  business^ 
for  when  the  poor  children  come  to  the  parson* 
age  for  broth  on  a  Saturday  erenipg,  she  is  used 
to  appoint  them  all  to  come  et  the  same  tioM; 
and  after  she  has  filled  their  pitchers,  she  ranges 
them  roand  her  in  the  garden,  and  examines 
them  in  their  catechism.  She  is  juat  and  foir 
m  dealing  oat  the  broth  and  be«^  noT  makfaig 
my  favour  to  the  parents  depend  on  the  ski^l  of 
their  children:  but  her  own  old  cape  and 
ribands,  and  cast-off  ckithes,  are  beetowed  as 
little  rewards  on  the  best  scholars.  So  that  Ukihg 
the  time  ahe  spends  in  working  for  them,  and 
the  things  she  givss  them,  there  is. many  a  ledy 
who  does  not  exceed  Mrs.  Crew  in  acts  of  eluu 
rity.  'niis  I  mention  to  confirm  your  notion, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  rich  in  order  to 
do  good ;  a  religious  upper  servant  has  great  op- 
portunitiee  of  this  sort,  if  the  master  Ui  disposed 
to  encourage  her.' 

My  readers,'!  trust,  need  not  be  infofmed, 
that  this  is  that  very  Mm.  Betty  Crew  who  as. 
ristad  Mrs.  Jones  in  teaching  poor  women  to 
eat  out  linen  and  dress  cheap  dbhes,  as  rekted 
in  the  Cure  /or  Mtlatuhtly.  Mrs.  Jbtfes,  in 
die  iUbwing  week,  got  together  as  many  of 


the  mothers  as  she  oonld^  and  spoke  to  them  is 
follows: 

Mrs.  Jon€9*$  Ej^utrtation. 

\  My  good  women,  on  Sunday  next  I  propose 
to  open  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  your  chil. 
dren.  Those  among  yon,  who  know  what  it  is 
to  be  able  to  read  your  Bible,  will,  I  doabt  not, 
rejoice  that  the  same  blessing  is  held  out  to  your 
children*  You  who  ere  not  able  yourselves  to 
read  what  your  Saviour  has  done  and  sufierMl 
for  yon,  ought  to  be  doubly,  anxious  that  vour 
children  should  reap  a  blessing  which  you  have 
lost  Would  not  that  mother  be  thought  an  un- 
natural  monsisr  who  should  stand  by  and  snatch 
out  of  her  child's  mouth  the  bread  which  a  kind 
friend  has  just  pot  into  it  7  But  such  a  mother 
would  be  merciful,  compared  with  her  who 
should  rob  her  ohildren  of  the  opportunity  of 
l^arnii^  to  read  the  word  of  God  when  it  ie 
held  out  to  them.  Remember,  that  if  you  slight 
the  present  offer,  or  if,  after  having  sent  vour 
children  a  few  times  you  should  afterwards  keep 
them  at  home  under  vain  pretences,  you  will 
have  to  aof wer  for  it  at  the  day  of  judgment 
Let  not  your  poor  childreut  iken^  have  cause  to 
say*  *  My  fond  mother  was  my  worst  enemy.  I 
miflht  have  been  brsid  up  in  thefear  of  the  £ord» 
and  she  opposed  it  for  the  sake  of  giving  me  a 
little  paltry  pleasure.-— For  an  idle  holiday,  I  am 
now  brought  io  the  gates  of  hell  !*  My  dear 
women,  which  of  you  could  bear  to  see  your 
darling-  ehild  condemned  to  everlasting  destruc 
tion  7— Which  of  you- could  bear  to  hear  him  ao« 
cuse  vou  as  the  cause  of  it  7  Is  there  any  mo. 
ther  here  preeent,  who  will  venture  to  say^>*  I 
will  doom  the  child  I  bore  to  sin  and  hell,  rather 
than  put  them  or  myself  to  a  little  present  pain, 
by  curtailmg  tlxpir  evil  inclinations !  I  will  let 
them  spend  the  Sabbath  in  ignorance  and  idle, 
nesa,  instsad  <^  rescuing  them  ftom  vanity  and 
ain^.by  sending  them  to  achool!*  If  there  an 
any  such  ber^  present,  let  that  mother  who  va- 
lues  her  child's  pleasure  more  than  his  soul« 
now  walk  away,  while  I  set  down  in  mv  list  the 
names  of  all  those  who  Wish  to  bring  their  joung 
ones  op  in  the  way  that  leads  to  eternal  hfe,  in* 
stsad  of  indulging  them  in  the  pleasures  of  siui 
which  are  but  for  a  moment* 

When  Mrs.  Jonee  had  dene  epea^ing,  most 
of  the  women  thanked  bet  for  her  good  advice, 
and  hoped  that  God  would  give  them  grace  to 
follow  it ;  promisiBg  to  send  their  children  con- 
stantly.  Others,  who  were  not  eo  well-dispoeeda 
were  yet  afraid  to  rsfuse,  after  the  sin  of  so  do- 
ing had  been  so  plainly  set  before  them.  The 
wont  of  the  women  had  kept  away  from  this 
meeting,  reaving  to  set  their  faces  against  the 
school  Most  of  those  abo  who.  were  present, 
as  soon  as  they  got  home,  set  about  providing 
their  children  with  what  little  decent  appaid 
they  could  raise.  Many  a  willing  mother  lent 
her  tall  daughter  her  hat,  best  cap,  and  white 
handkerchief;  and  many  a  grateful  father  spared 
hie  linen  waistcoat  and  bettermost  hat,  to  in- 
duoe  his  grown  up  son  to  attend ;  for  it  is  a  rule 
with  which  Mrs.  Jones  began,  that  she  would 
not  reoeive  the  younger  chUdren  out  of  any  fa- 
mily who  did  not  send  their  elder  ones.  Too 
many  made  excuses  that  their  shoes  were  oU, 
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w  their  hat  worn  out    Bat  Mrs.  Jones  told 
them  not  to  bring  anv  ezctue  to  her  which  they 
oottld  not  hnag  to  the  day  of  ji  ' 
among'  these  ezcuses  she  would 


judpnent 

d  hardly  admit 

any  except  accidents,  sickness  or  attendanoe  on 

sick  parents  or  yonng  children. 

SuismpttoiM. 

^  Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  secured  large  sobscrip. 
tions  ftom  the  gentry,  was  desirous  of  getting 
the  help  and  countenance  of  the  fanners  and 
trades-people,    whose    duty  and    interest   she 
thought  it  wai  to  support  a  plan  calcnlatod  to 
improve  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  parish. 
Most  of  them  subscribed,  and  promised  to  see 
that  their  workmen  sent  their  children.    She 
met  with  little  opposition  till  she  called  on  far- 
mer Hoskins.    She  told  him,  as  he  was  the 
richest  farmer  in  the  parish,  she  came  to  him 
ibr  a  handsome  subscription.    *  Subsoription  !' 
said  he,  *  it  is  nothing  but  subscriptions,  I  think;* 
a  man,  had  need  be  made  of  money,'-^*  Farmer,' 
said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  God  has  blessed  yon  with 
abundant  prosperity,  and  he  expects  you  shouM 
be  liberal  m  proportion  to  your  great  ability.*-^ 
'  I  do  not  know  what  yon  mean  by  hlessing,* 
■aid  he  :  *  I  have  been  up  early  and  late,  Kved 
hard  while  I  had  little,  and  now  when  I  thou|[ht 
I  had  got  forward  in  the  world,  what  with 
tithes  taxes,  and  subscri|»tions,  it  sll  goes,,  I 
think.*— *  Mr.  Hoskins,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  as  to 
tithes  and  taxes,  you  well  know  that  the  richer 
you  are  the  more  you  pay;  so  that  your  mur. 
murs  are  a  proof  of  your  wealth.    This  is  but 
an  ungrateful  return  for  ^I  your  blessings.* 
*-*  You  are  a^in  at  your  blessings,*  said  the 
ftrmer ;  *  but  Mt  every  one  work  as  hard  as  I 
have  done,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  do  as  well. 
It  is  to  my  own  industry  I  own  what  I  have. 
My  crops  have  been  good,  ^  because  I  minded 
tnj  ploughing  and  sowing.*    *  O,  farmer !'  cried 
Mrs.  Jones,  *you  forget  whose  suns  and  showers 
make  your  crops  to  grow,  and  who  it  is  that 
fiveth  strength  to  get  riches.    Bilt  I  do  not 
oome  to  preach,  but  to  beg.' 

*  Well,  madam,  what  is  the  subscription  now  7 
Flannel  or  French  T  or  weavers,  or  Swiss,  or  a 
new  church,  or  large  bread,  or  cheap  rice  7  or 
what  other  new  whim-wham  fbr  ^tting  the 
money  out  of  one*s  pocket  7*—^  I  am  goings  to 
establish  a  Sunday^hool,  larmer ;  and  I  come 
to  yon  as  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  ef  the 
parish,  hoping  your  example  i^ill  spur  on  the 
rest  to  give.'—*  Whjr,  then,  said  the  fkrmer,  •  as 
one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  I 
will  give  nothing;  hoping  it  will  spur  on  the 
rest  to  refuse.  Of  all  the  feoBsh  inventions,  and 
new  fancied  devices  to  ruin  the  country,  that 
•f  teaehmg  the  poor  to  read  is  the  very  worst* 
— *  And  I,  farmer,  think  that  to  teach  good  prin- 
d|desto  the  lower  classes,  is  the  meet  likely 
way  to  save  the  country.  Now,  in  order  to  this, 
we  must  teach  them  to  read.*-^*Not  with  my 
ttmsent,  nor  my  money,'  said  the  fanner ;  *  for 
I  know  it  always  does  more  harm  than  good.' 
—•So  it  may,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  if  you  only 
teach  them  to  read,  and  then  turn  them  adrift 
to  find  out  books  for  themaelvos.*    There  is  a 

•  It  was  tliii  ooMideration  chiefly,  which  •timulated 
Ite  eoadQetoniir  tin  Cheap  Bsposftoiir  to  ssad  ibrtb 


prooeness  in  the  heart  to  evil,  which  it  is  oa# 
datj  to  <>PPOM»  «>d  whieh  I  see  yoo  an  pn>» 
moCing.  Only  look  round  your  own  kitchen ;  I 
am  a^iamed  to  see  it  honf^  round  with  loose 
songs  and  baUads.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  woold  be 
better  fi>r  young  men  and  maids,  and  even  your 
dansrhters,  not  to  be  ablO  to  read  at  all,  than  lo 
nad  such  stuff  as  this.  But  if;  when  they  aak 
for  bread,  yqn  will  give  them  a  stone,  nay  worse, 
a  serpent,  yonr*s  is  the  blame.*  Then  takin|f 
up  a  penny  book  which  had  a  very  loose  titl^ 
she  went  on.—*  I  do  not  wonder,,  if  yoo,  who 
read  such  books  as  these,  think  it  safer  that 
people  should  not  read  at  alt*  The  fkrmer 
grinned,  and  said,  ^  it  is  hard  if  a  man  of  my 
substance  may  not  divert  himself;  when  a  bit 
of  fun  costs  only  a  penny,  and  a  man  can  spare 
that  penny,  there  is  no  harm  done.  Whan  it  is 
ywy  hot,  or  very  wet,  and  I  oome  in  to  rest,  and 
have  drunk  my  mug  of  older,  I  like  to  take  up 
a  bit  of  a  jestbook,  or  a  oomical  story,  to  make 
me  laurh.* 

*  O,  Mr.  Hoskins  I'  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  *  when 
you  oome  in  to  rest  from  a  burning  sun  or 
shower,  do  yon  never  think  of  Him  whose  son 
it  is  that  is  ripening  your  com?  or  whose 
shower  is -filling  the  ear,  or  causing  the  irrass 
to  grow  7  I  could  tell  you  of  some  books  which 
would  strengthen  such  thoughts,  whereas  soch 
as  you  read  only  eerve  to  put  them  out  of  your 
head.* 

Mrs.  Jones  having  taken  pains  to  let  Mr. 
Hoekinrknow,  that  ul  the  genteel  and  wealthy 
people  had  subscribed,  he  at  last  said,  *  whjr  as 
to  the  matter  of  tbsJt,  I  do  not  value  a  crown ;  only 
I  think  it  might  be  better  bestowed ;  and  I  am 
aftnid  my  own  workmen  will  fly  in  my  faoe  if 
once  th^  fre  made  echolars ;  and  that  they 
will  think  themselves  too  good  to  work.*-**  Now 
vou  talk  soberly,  and  give  your  reasons,*  said 
Mrs.  Jones ;  *  weak  as  they  are,  they  deserve  an 
answer,    "Do  yoil  think  that  either  man,  woman, 
or  child,  ever  did  his  duty  the  worse,  only  be. 
cause  he  knew  it  the  better  7*  •  No,  perhape  not' 
— *Now,  the  whole  extent  of  learnini^  which 
wo  intend  to  give  the  poor,  is  only  to  enable 
them  to  read  the  Bible;  a  book  which  brings  to 
us  the  glad  tidinn  of  sahatioo,  in  whkh  every 
duty  is  explained  every  doctrine  brtmght  into 
practice,  and  the  highest  truths  made  level  to 
the  meanest  understanding.   .The  knowledge 
of  that  book,  and  its  praotiod  influence  on  the 
heart,  is  the  best  secori^  yon  can  have,  both 
for  the  industry  and  obedience  of  yourservaols. 
Now,  can  yoo  think  any  man  will  be  the  worse 
servant  fbr  being  a  good  Christian  7' — ^  Perhaps 
not*—*  Are  not  the  duties  of  children,  of  ser- 
vants, and  the  poor,  individually  and  expreesly 
set  fi>rth  in  the  Bible  T— *  Ves.*— « Do  yoo  think 
any  duties  are  likoly  to  tib  well  performed  from 
any  homan  motives,  «ich  as  fear  or  prudence, 
as  from  those  religious  motives  which  are  back> 
ed  with  the  sanction  of  rewards  and  punish* 

thfit.  variety  of  littte  books  so  paonllarly  suitsd  to  the 

youns.    Ttey  eonaidered  that  by  means  of  Banday 

*  XMS,  maltitodes  were  now  un^  to  read,  who  woaid 

szpond  to  to  oonrapted  by  aU  tte  ribaldry  and  pro> 

neas  of  loose  songs,  vicious  stories,  and  eapadaU^ 


by  tte  new  influx  of  oomiption  arisinc  flroa  jaoobini* 
eal  and  atheistical  pamphlets .  and  that  it  was  aboundaa 
duty  toeottAlvaet  sneb  tas 
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mente,  of  lieaven  or  hell  7  Even  upon  joar  own 
principlM  of  worldly  policy,  do  yon  thmk  a  poor 
man  ii  not  leaf  likely  to  ateal  a  aheep  or  a  horse, 
who  waa  taught  when  a  boy  that  it  waa  a  ain, 
that  it  waa  breaking  a  oemmandmant,  to  rob  a 
hen-rooet,  or  an  orchard,  than  one  who  has  been 
bred  in  i^oranoe  of  6od*a  law  7  Will  your  pro- 
perty be  aecored  so  effectoally  by  the  atocks  on 
the  groen,  as  by  teaching  the  boya  in  the  aeheol, 
that /or  aU  ihe$e  things  Ood  miU  bring-  them 
iHt9 judgment  7  !■  a  poor  fellow  who  can  read 
hia  Bible,  so  likely  to  aleep  or  to  drink  away  his 
few  boars  of  leiaure,  aa  one  who  cannot  read  7 
He  may,  and  he  often  does,  make  a  bad  nae  of 
hia  reading;  bat  I  doubt  he  would  have  been  as 
bad  without  it :  and  the  hours  spent  in  learning 
to  read  wiO  always  hate  been  among  the  moat 
harmlesa  ones  of  his  life.' 

•  Well,  madam,'  aaid  the  farmer,  *  if  you  dp 
not  think  that  religicm  will  apoil  my  young  aer- 
▼ants,  I  do  not  care  if  you  do  put  me  down  iiir 
half  a  guinea.  What  haa  farmer  Dobaon  given  7' 
~*  Half  a  guinea,*  said  Mrs^  Jones^' Well,* 
cried  the  farnierr  'it  shall  never  be  said  I  do 
not  give  more  than  he,  who  ia  only  a  renter. 
Dobm  half  a  guinea!  Why  he  wears  his  coat 
as  threadbare  aa  a  labourer.'*-*  Perhaps,^  re- 
plied Mrs.  Jonea,  *  that  ia  one  reason  why  he 
gives  BO  much.' — *-  Well,  put  me  down  a  goinea** 
cried  the  fiumer ;  *  aa  acaree  aa  guineas  are  juat 
BOW,  ril  nefar  be  put  upon  the  same  looting 
with  Dobson  neither.* — *■  Yes,  and  you  roust  ex. 
ert  youreelf  befsidea,  in  insisting  that  your  work, 
men  send  their  children,  and  often  look  into 
the  school  yourself  to  see  if  they  are  there,  and 
reward  or  discourage  them  accordingly,*  added 
Mra.  Jones.  *  The  most  zealous  teachera  will 
flag  in  their  exertions,  if  they  are  not  anim&ted 
and  supported  by  the  wealthy;  and  your  poor 
youth  will  soon  despise  religious  instruction  as 
a  thinff  forced  upon  them,  as  a  hardship  added 
to  their  other  hardships,  if  it, be  not  made  plea- 
iant  by  the  encouraging  presence,  kind  words, 
and  tittle  gratuitiea,  from  their  bettera.' 

Here  filrs.  Jones  took  her  leave ;  the  farmer 
insisted  on  waiting  on  her  to  the  door.  When 
they  got  into  the  yard,  they  apied  Mr.  Simpson, 
who  waa  atanding  near  a  group  of  females,  con- 
sisting of  the  &rmer's  two  young  daa?hters, 
and  a  couple  of  roay  dairy  maida,  an  old  blind 
fiddler,  and  a  woman  who  led  him.  The  wo- 
man had  laid  a  basket  on  the  ground,  out  of 
which  ahe  waa  dealing  some  songs  to  the  girls, 
who  were  kneeling  round  it,  and  eagerly  pick- 
ing out  sa6h  whose  title  suited  their  tastes.  On 
seeing  the  clergyman  come  up,  the  fiddler's 
oompanion,  (for  I  am  aorry  to  say  she  was  not 
his  wife)  pushed  some  of  the  songs  to  the  hot- 
torn  of  the  baaket,  turned  round  to  the  company, 
and,  in  a  whining  tone,  asked  if  they  would 
please  to  buy  a  godly  book.  Mr.  Simpson  saw 
through  the  hypocrisy  at  once,  and  instead  of 
making  any  anawer,  took  out  of  one  <^the  girl's 
hands  a  aong  which  the  woman  had  pot  been 
able  to  snatch  away.  He  was  shocked  and 
grieved  to  aee  that  these  younff  girls  were  about 
to  read,  lo  sing,  and  to  learn  by  heart  such  ri- 
baldry  as  he  waa  ashamed  even  to  caat  hia 
eyes  on.  He  turned  about  to  the  giri,  and 
gravely,  bat  mildly  said,  *  Young  woman,  what 


do  yon  think  should  be  done  to  a  person  who 
should  be  fiHud  carrying  a  box  of  poison  round 
the  country,  and  leaving  a  little  to  every  hcnse  7 
The  girls  agreed  that  such  a  peraon  ought  to 
be  hanged.  *  That  he  ahould,'  said  the  fiirmei^ 

*  if  I  was  upon  the  jury,  and  quartered  tnoJ 
The  fiddler  and  his  woman  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  declaring,  fAey  weald  do  no  such  a 
wicked  thing  for  the  world,  for  if  they  were 
poor  they  were  honest  Mr.  Simpson,  turning 
to  the  other  girl,  said,  *  Which  is  of  most  value, 
the  soul  or  the  body  7'—*  The  soul,  sir,'  said  the 
girl. — ^*Why  sot'  said  he. — ^Becauae,  air,  I 
have  heard  you  say  in  the  pulpit,  the  soiul  is  to 
last  for  ever.' — *  Then,*  cried  Mr.  Simpson,  in  a 
stem  voice,  turning  to  the  fiddler's  woman, 

*  are  yoa  not  ashamed  to  sell  poison  for  that  part 
which  ia  to  last  forever  7  poison  for  the  soul  7* 

*  Poison  7*  said  the  terrified  girl,  throwing  down 
the  book,  and  ahuddering  as  peo|^e  do  who  are 
afiaid  they  have  touched  aomethinff  infootious. 

*  Poison  V  echoed  the  former's  dangnters,  recoU 
looting  with  horror  the  ratsbane  which  Lion, 
the  old  house-dog,  had  got  at  the  day  before, 
and  after  eating  which  siie  had  seen  him  drop 
down  dead  in  oonvulaions.  'Yes,'  said  Mr. 
Simpson  to  the  woman,  *  I  do  aj^ain  repeat,  the 
souls  of  these  innocent  ^irls  will  be  poisoned, 
and  may  be  eternally  rumed  by  this  vile  trash 
whioh  you  carry  about' 

*  I  now  see,'  said  Mrs.  Jones  to  the  fiurmer, 
*the  reason  why  you  think  learning  to  read  does 
more  harm  than'  good.  It  is  indMd  far  better 
that  they  should  never  kilow  how  to  tell  a  let. 
tar,  unless  you  keep  such  trash  as  this  out  of 
their  way,  and  provide  them  with  what  ia  good, 
or  at  least  what  is  harmless.  Still  this  is  not 
the  fault  of  reading,  but  the  abuse  of  it  Wine 
is  still  a  ffood  cordial,  though  it  is  too  often 
abaaed  tq  m  purpose  of  drunkenness.' 

The  former  s^d  that  neither  ni  his  maids 
could  read  their  hom-book,  though  he  owned  he 
often  heard  them  singing  that  song  which  the 
parson  thought  so  bad,  but  for  hb  part  it  made 
them  as  merry  as  a  nightingale. 

*  Yes,'  said  Mra.  Jones,  *  as  a  proof  that  it  ie 
not  merely  beings  able  t6  read  which  doea  tfaa 
mischief^  1  have  often  heard,  aa  I  have  beea 
croasing  A  hav-field,  young  girls  singing  such 
indecent  ribaldry  aa  naa  driven  me  oat  of  the 
field,  though  I  well  knew  they  could  not  read  a 
line  of  what  they  were  singing,  but  had  caught 
it  ftoro  others.  So  ^ou  see  you  may  as  well  say 
the  memory  is  a  wicked  talent  because  some 
people  misapply  it,  as  to  say  that  reading  is 
dangeroua  because  some  folks  abuse  it 

While  they  were  talking,  the  fiddler  and  hy 
woman  were  trying  to  steal  away  unobaerved^ 
but  Mr.  Simpaon  stopped  them,  and  sternly 
said,  •  Woman,  I  ahaU  have  some  fiurther  talk 
with  you.  I  am  a  magistrate,  as  well  aa  a 
minister,  and  if  I  know  it,  I  will  no  more  allow 
a  wicked  book  to  be  sold  in  my  parish  than  a 
dose  of  poison.'  The  girls  threw  away  all  their 
song8,^anked  Mr.  Simpson,  beeged  Mra.  Jones 
would  take  them  into  her  school  after  they  had 
done  milking  in  the  eveninga,  that  they  might 
learn  to  read  only  what  was  proper.  They  pro- 
mised they  would  never  more  deal  with  any  but 
sober,  honest  hawkers,  such  as  sell  good  Uttle 
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books,  Christmas  carols,  and  haioiless  son^ 
and  desired  the  fiddler's  woman  never  to  call 
there  again. 

This  little  incident  afterwards  confirmed  Mrs. 
Jones  in  a  plan  she  had  before  some  thoughts  of 
putting  in  practice.  This  was,  after  her  school 
had  been  established  a  iew  months,  to  invite  all 
the  well-disposed  grown-ap  youth  of  the  parish 
to  meet  her  at  the  school  an  hour  or  two  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  after  the  necessary  business  of 
the  dairy,  and  of  serving  the  cattle  was  over. 
Both  Mrs.  Jones  and  ^er  agent  had  the  talent  of 
making  this  time  pass  so  agreeably,  by  their 
manner  of  explaining  Scripture,  and  of  impress, 
ing  the  heart  by  serious  and  affectionate  dis- 
course, that  in  a  short  time  the  evening  school 
Was  nearly  filled  with  a  second  company,  after 
the  younger  ones  were  dismissed.  In  ti^e,  not 
only  the  servants,  but  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  most  substantial  people  in  the  parish  attend- 
ed.  At  length  many  of  the  parents,  pleased 
with  the  improvement  so  visible  in  the  young 


people,  got  a  habit  of  dropping  in,  that  tliey 
might  learn  how  to  instruct  their  own  families 
And  it  was  observed  that  as  the  school  filled, 
not  only  the  fives-court  and  public  house  were 
thinned,  but  even  Sunday  gossipping  and  tea 
visiting  declined.  Even  farmer  Hoskins,  whc 
was  at  first  vbry  angry  with  his  maids  for  leaving 
ofi*  those  m^rry^ongs  (as  he  called  them)  was  so 
pleased  by  the  manner  in  which  th6  psalms  were 
sung  at  the  school,  that  he  promised  Mrs.  Jones 
to  make  her-a  present  of  half  a  sheep  towards 
her  first  Mav-da^  feast  Of  this  feast  some  ac- 
count shall  be  given  hereafter ;  and  the  reader 
may  expect  some  further  account  of  the  Snnday 
schoolm  the  history  of  Hester  Wilmot* 

*Fbr  a  eontinnatioB  of  tbe  Sunday  School,  see  the 
■tory  of  Hester  Wilmot,  in  two  parts,  in  thia  edition. 
It  was  thought  proper  to  separate  them  in  tkia  eollee- 
tion :  as  the  two  preceding  numbers  rather  tend  to  en- 
force tbe  duties  of  the  higbisr  and  middle  daas,  and  the 
two  subaequent  ones  those  of  the  poor. 


THE  PILGRIMS. 

AN  ALLEGORY. 


MxmoDOHT  I  was  once  npon  a  time  travelling 
through  a  certain  land  which  was  very  full  of 
people ;  but,  what  wa8>  rather  odd,  not  one  of  all 
this  multitude  was  at  home ;  they  were  all  bound 
to  a  far  distant  ^country.  Though  it  was  per- 
mitted by  the  lord  of  the  land  that  these  pilgrims 
might  associate  together  £6t  their  present  mu- 
laal  comfort  and  convenience;  and  each  was 
not  only  allowed,  but  commanded,  to  dd  the 
others  all  the  servioea  be  oould  upon  their  jour- 
Bey,  yet  it  was  decreed,  that  every  individual 
traveller  must  enter  the  far  country  singly. 
There  was  a  great  gulf  at  the  end  of  the  journey, 
which  every  one  must  pass  alone,  and  at  his  own 
risk,  and  the  friendship  of  the  whole  united 
world  oould  be  of  no  use  in  shooting  that  gulf. 
The  exact  time  when  each  was  to  pass  was  not 
known  to  anv;  this  the  lord  always  kept  a  close 
■ecret  out  of  kindness,'yet  still  they  were  as  sure 
that  the  time  must  come,  and  that  at  no  Yery 
great  distance,  as  if  ^ey  bad  been  informed  of 
the  very  moment  Now,  as  they  know  they 
were  always  liable  to  be  called  away  at  an  hour's 
notioe,  one  would  have  thought  they  would  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  packing  up,  and  pre- 
paring, and  getting  every  thing  m  order.  But 
this  was  so  nr  from  bein^  the  case,  that  it  was 
almost  the  only  thing  which  they  did  not  think 
ftbout 

Now,  I  only  appeal  to  you,  my  readers,  if  any 
of  you  are  eettinr  out  upon  a  little  common 
journey,  if  it  is  only  ta  London  or  York,  is  not 
all  ^oor  leisure  time  employed  in  settling  your 
busmess  at  home,  and  packing  up  every  Uttle 
necessary  for  your  expeditionf  And  does  not 
the  fear  of  neglecting  any  thing  you  ought  to 
remember,  or  may  ha^  occasion  fi>r,  haunt  your 
mind,  and  sometunes  even  intrude  upon  you  un- 
■eaaonably?    And  when  yon  are  actual^  on 


your  jcFurney,  especially  if  yon  have  never  been 
to  that  place  befbre,  or  are  likely  to  remain  there, 
don*tyou  begin  to  think  a  little  aboot  the  plea- 
sures and  the  employments  of  the  place,  and  to 
wiah  to  know  a  little  what  sort  of  a  city  London 
or  York  is?  Don*t  you  wonder  what  is  doing 
there,  and  are  you  not  anxious  to  know  whether 
you  are  properly  qualified  for  the  business,  or 
the  company  you  expect  to  be  engaged  in/  Do 
you  never  look  at  the  map,  or  consult  Brooke*s 
Gazetteer?  And  donH  you  try  to  pick  up  from 
your  fellow-passengers'  in  the  stage  coach  any 
little  information  you  can  ^t?  And  though 
you  may  be  obliged,  out  of  civility,  to  converse 
with  them  on  common  subjects,  yet  do  not  your 
secret  thoughts  still  run  upon  London*  or  York, 
its  business,  or  its  pleasures?  And  above  all,  if 
you  are  likely  to  set  out  early,  are  you  not  afraid 
of  over-sleeprnff,  and  does  not  that  fear  keep  yon 
upon  the  watch,  so  that  you  are  commonly  op 
and  ready  before  the  porter  comes  to  summon 
you?  Reader!  if  this  be  your  case,  how  enr* 
prised  will  you  be  to  hear  that  the  traveUers  to 
the  far  eimntry  have  not  half  your  pmdenee, 
though  embarked  on  a  journey  of  infinitely  n» — 
importance,  bound  to  a  land  where  nothing  < 
be  sent  after  them,  in  which,*  when  they  areoi 
settled,  all  errors  are  irretrievable^ 

I  observed  that  these  pilgrims,  instead  of  being 
upon  the  watch,  lest  they  should  be  ordered  <^ 
unprepared ;  instead  of  laying' tip  any  proviaioii, 
or  even  making  memorandums  of  what  they 
would  be  likely  to  want  at  the  end  of  their  war- 
ney,  spent  most  of  their  time  in  crowds,  either 
in  the  way  of  traffic  or  diversiun.  At  first,  when 
I  saw  them  so  much  engaged  in  conversing'  with 
each  other,  I  thought  it  a  good  sign,  and  listeoed 
attentively  to  their  talk,  not  doubtinr  but  the 
chief  turn  of  it  would  be  about  the  dimnle,  or 
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trctmirw,  or  nciety,  thej  shoold  probably  meet 
with  in  the  far  etmtUry.  I  suppoeed  thev  might 
M  also  diBCOMing  about  the  best  and  lafeat  road 
to  it,  and  that  eaoh  was  availin^^  himself  of  the 
knowledge  of  his  neighbour,  on  a  sabject  of 
•qoal  importance  to  alL  I  listened  to  every 
party,  but  in  scarcely  any  did  I  hear  one  word 
nhoat  the  land  to  which  they  were  boand,  though 
it  was  their  home,  the  place  where  their  whole 
interest,  expectation,  and  inheritance  lay;  to 
which  also  great  part  of  their  friends  were  gone 
belbra,  and  whither  they  were  sure  all  the  rest 
would  follow. — Instead  of  this,  their  whole  talk 
was  about  the  business,  or  the  pleasures,  or  the 
fashions  of  the  strange  but  bewitching  country 
which  they  were  merely  passing  through,  and 
in  which  they  had  not  one  foot  of  land  which 
they  were  sure  of  calling  their  own  for  the  next 
quarter  of  an  hour.  What  little  estate  they  had 
was  permnud,  and  not  real,  and  that  was  a  mort- 
gaged, lifo-hold  tenement  of  clay,  not  properly 
their  own,  but  only  lent  to  them  on  a  short  nn- 
certain  lease,  of  which  three-soore  years  and 
ten  was  considered  as  the  longest  period,  and 
▼cry  fow  indeed  Gved  in  it  to  the  end  of  the 
term ;  for  this  was  always  at  the  ttiU  of  the  lard, 
part  of  whose  prerogatiTs  it  was,  that  he  could 
hke  away  the  lease  at  pleasure,  knock  down 
the  stoutest  tenement  at  a  single  blow,  and  turn 
oat  the  poorshivermct  helpless  inhabitant  naked, 
to  that  far  ctmntry  for  which  he  ha<)  made  no 
provision.  Sometimes,  in  or^er  to  quicken  the 
pilgrim  in  his  preparation,  the  lord  woald  break 
down  the  tenement  by  slow  degrees;  sometimes 
he  would  let  It  tumble  by  its  own  natural  decay ; 
for  it  was  only  built  to  last  a  certain  term,  it 
would  often  grow  so  uncomfortable  by  increasing 
dilapidations  even  before  the  ordinary  lease  was 
out,  that  the  lodging  was  hardly  worth  keeping, 
though  the  tenant  could  seldbm  be  persuaded  to 
think  so,  but  fondly  clung  to  it  to  the  last^— 
First  the  thatch  on  the  top  of  the  tenement 
changed  colour,  then  it  fell  off  and  left  the  roof 
bare;  then  the  grinders  eeased  because  th<iy 
were  few  ;  then  the  windows  became  so  dark- 
ened that  the  owner  could  scarcely  see  through 
them;  then  one  prop  foil  away,  then  another, 
then  the  Uprighti  became  bent,  and  the  whole 
fobric  trembled  and  tottered,  with  every  other 
symptom  of  a  falling  house.  But  what  was  re- 
markable, the  more  uncomfortable  the  house 
became,  and  the  less  prospect  there  was  of  stav- 
ing in  it,  the  more  preposterously  fond  did  the 
tenant  grow  of  his  precarious  habitation. 

On  some  occasions  the  lord  ordered  his  mes- 
sengers, of  which  he  has  a  great  variety,  to  batter, 
injure,  defate,  and  almost  demolish  the  frail 
building,  even  while  it  seemed  new  and  strong ; 
this  was  what  the  landlord  called  giving  iMrn- 
ing ;  hot  many  a  tenant  would  not  take  warning, 
and  so  fond  oistaying  where  he  was,  even  under 
all  these  inconveniences,  that  at  last  he  was  oast 
out  by  ejectment,  not  being  prevailed  on  to  leave 
his  aweS&ag  in  a  proper  manner,  though  one 
would  have  thought  the  foar  of  being  turned  out 
would  have  wheifced  his  diligence  in  preparing 
for  a  better  and  more  enduring  inheritance,  ^  For 
though  the  people  were  only  tenants  at  will  in 
ihese  crazy  tenements,  yet,  through  the  s oodness 
iif  the  same  lord,  they  were  assured  thatlie  never 
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turned  them  out  of  these  habitations  before  ho 
had  on  his  part  provided  for  them  a  better,  so 
that  there  was  not  such  a  landlord  in  the  world ; 
and  though  their  present  dwelling  was  but  frail, 
being  only  slightly  run  up  to  serve  the  occasion, 
yet  Uiey  might  hold  their  future  possession  by  a 
most  certain  tenure,  the  toord  of  the  lord  himeelf. 
This  word  was  entered  in  a  covenant,  or  title- 
dedd,  consisting  of  many  sheets,  and  because  a 
great  many  good  things  were  given  away  in 
this  deed,  a  book  was  made  of  which  every  soul 
might  get  a  copy. 

This  indeed  had  not  always  been  the  case , 
because,  till  a  fow  ages  back,  there  had  been  a 
serf  of  monopoly  in  Uie  case,  and  *  the  wise  and 
prudent  ;*  that  is,  the  cunning  and  fraudful,  had 
hid  these  things  from  *  the  babes  and  sucklings  ;* 
that  is,  from  the  low  and  ignorant,  and  many 
frauds  had  been  practised,  and  the  poor  had  been 
cheated  of  their  right;  so  that  not  being  allowed 
to  read  and  judge  for  themselves,  they  nad  been 
sadly  imposed  upon ;  but  all  these  tricks  had 
been  put  an  end  to  more  than  two  hundred  years 
when  I  passed  through  the  country,  and  the 
meanest  man  who  could  read  might  then  have  a 
copy ;  so  that  he  might  see  himself  what  he  had 
to  trust  to ;  and  even  those  who  could  not  read, 
might  hear  it  road  once  or  twice  every  weekrQt 
least,  without  pay,  by  learned  and  holy  men, 
whose  business  it  was.  But  it  surprised  ae  to 
see  how  fow  oomparatively  made  use  ef  these 
vast  advantages.  Of  those  who  had  a  copy, 
many  laid  it  carelessly  by,  expressed  a  general 
belief  in,  the  truth  or  the  title  deed,  a  general 
satisfkction  that  they  should  come  in  for  a  share 
of  the  Inheritance,  a  general  good  opinion  of  the 
lord  whose  word  it  was,  and  a  general  disposi- 
tion  to  take  his  promise  upon  trust;  always, 
however,  intending,  at  ti  convenient  eeaoon^  to 
inquire  forthecinto  the  matter ;  but  this  conve- 
nient  season  seldom  came ;  and  this  neglect  of 
theirs  was  construed  by  their  lord  into  a  for- 
feiture ef  the  inheritance. 

At  the  end  of  this  country  lay  the  vast  rulf 
mentioned  before ;  it  was  shadowed  over  by  a 
broad  and  thick  cloud,  ^ich  prevented  the  pil- 
grims from  seeing  in  a  distinct  manner  what 
was  doing  behind  it,  yet  such  beams  of  bright- 
ness now  and  then  darted  through  the  cloud,  as 
enabled  those  who  used  a  telescope,  provided  for 
that  purpose,  to  see  the  euhetanee  of  Ihingo  hoped 
for;  but  it  was  not  every  one  who  could  make 
use  of  this  telescope ;  no  eye  indeed  was  natu- 
rally disposed  to  it ;  but  an  earnest  desire  of 
getting  a  glimpse  of  the  invisible  realities,  nve 
such  a  strength  and  steadiness  to  the  eye  which 
used  the  telescope,  as  enabled  it  to  discern  many 
things  which  could  not  be  seen  by  the  natural 
sight — Above  the  cloud  was  this  inscription : 
7%e  tkingo  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  Intt  the 
ihinge  which  are  not  $een  are  eternal.  Of  these 
last  things  many  glorious  descriptions  had  been 
given ;  but  as  those  splendors  were  at  a  distance, 
and  as  the  pilgrims  in  general  did  not  care  to 
use  the  telescope,  these  distant  glories  made 
little  impression. 

The  fflorious  inheritance  which  lay  beyond 
the  cloud,  was  called,  7%e  things  above,  while  a 
multitude  of  trifling  objects,  which  appeared 
contemptiUy  tmall  when  kx>ked  at  t^irough  tKs 
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telescope,  were  cal]e4  the  things  below.  Now, 
as  we  know  it  is  nearness  which  gives  size  and 
bulk  to  any  object,  it  was  not  wonderfbl  that 
these  ill-JQclj|ring  pilgrims  were  more  struck  with 
these  baubles  ana  trifles,  which,  by  laying  close 
at  hand,  were  visible  and  tempting  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  which  made  up  the  sum  of  the  thinge 
below,  than  with  the  remote  glories  of  the  thinge 
above;  but  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  their  not 
making  use  xit  the  telescope,  through  which,  if 
you  examined  thoroughly  the  thinge  below,  thev 
seemed  to  shrink  almost  down  to  nothing,  which 
was  indeed  their  real  size ;  while  the  thinge  mbove 
appeared  the  more  beautiful  and  vast,  the  more 
the  telescope  w  as  used.  But  the  surprising  part 
of  the  storv  was  this ;  not  that  the  pi^rims  ^nrere 
captivated 'at  first  sight  with  the  thinge  below, 
for  that  was  natural  enough ;  bat  that  when  they 
had  tried  them  all  over  and  over,  and  found 
themselves  deoisived  and  disappointed  in  almost 
every  one  of  them,  it  did  not  at  all  lessen  their 
fondness,  and  they  grasped  at  them  again  with 
the  same  eagerness  as  before.  Thece  were  some 
gay  fruits  which  looked  alluring,  but  on  being 
opened,  instead  of  a  kernel,  thev  were  fiiund  to 
contain  rottenness ;  and  those  which  seemed  the 
fullest,  oflen  proved  on  trial  to  be  quite  hollow 
and  empty.  Those  which  were  most  tempting 
to  the  eye,  were  oflen  found  to  be  wormwood  to 
the  taste,  or  poison  to  the  stomach,  and  many 
flowers  tiiat  seemed  most  bright  and  gay  had  a 
worm  gnawing  at  the  root ;  and  it  was  obaerya- 
ble  that  on  the  finest  and  brightest  of  them  was 
seen,  when  looked  at  through  the  telescope,  the 
word  vanity  inscribed  lb  large  characters.    .' 

Among  the  chief  attractiona  of  the  thinge  be- 
low were  certain  littfe  lumps  of  yellow  clay,  on 
which  almost  every  eye  and  every  heart  was 
fixed.  When  I  saw  the  variety  of  uses  to  which 
this  clay  could  be  converted,  and  the  respect 
which  was  shown  to  those  who  oould  scrape 
together  the  greatest  number  of  pieces,  I  did  not 
much  wonder  at  the  general  ^esire  to  pick  up 
some  of  them ;  but  when  I  beheld  the  anxiety, 
the  wakefulness,  the  competitions,  the  contri- 
vances, the  tricks,  the  frauds,  the  scuffling,  the 
pushing,  the  turmoiling,  the  kicking,  the  shov- 
ing, the  cheating,  the  circumvention,  the  envy, 
the  malignity,  which  was  excited  by  a  desire  to 
possess  this  article;  when  I  saw  the  general 
scramble  among  those  who  had  little  to  get 
much,  and  of  those  who  had  much  to  get  more, 
then  I  ooqld  not  help  applying  to  these  people  a 
proverb  in  use  among  us,  that  gold  may  be  bought 
too  dear. 

Though  I  saw  that  there  were  various  sorts 
of  baubles  which  engaged  the  hearts  of  different 
travellers,  such  as  an  ell  of  red  or  blue  ribbon, 
for  which  some  were  content  to  fbrfbit  their 
future  inheritance,  committing  the  sin  of  Elsau, 
without  his  temptation  of  hunger ;  yet  the  yellow 
slay  I  found  was  the  grand  object  for  which 
jiost  hands  were  serambling,  and  most  souls 
were  risked.  One  thing  was  extraordinary,  that 
the  nearer  these  people  were  to  being  tui'ned  put 
of  their  tenement,  the  fonder  they  grew  of  these 
pieces  of  day ;  so  that  I  naturally  concluded 
they  meant  to  take  the  clay  with  them  to  the 
fn  country,  to  assist  them  in  their  esUblishment 
in  H ;  but  I  soon  learnt  this  clav  was  not  current 


there,  the  lord  having  farther  declared  10*41086 
pilgnmB  thai 'no  they  had  brought  nothing  into 
thia  world,  they  eoukt  carry  nothing  away. 

I  inquired  of  the  different  people  who  were 
raising  the  various  heaps  of  clay,  some  of  a 
larger,  some  of  a  smaller  siie,  why  they  dis. 
covered  such  unremitting  anxiety,  and  for  whom? 
Some,  whose  piles  were  immense,  told  me  they 
were  heaping  up  for  their  children;  thia  i 
thought  very  right,  till,  on  casting  my  eyes 
around,  I  observed  many  of  the  children  of  these 
very  people  had  large  heaps  of  their  own.  Others 
told  me  it  was  for  their  grand-children  ;  but  on 
inquiry  I  found  these  were  not  yet  born,  and  in 
many  cases  there  was  little  chance  that  they 
ever  would.    The  truth,  on  a  close  examination, 

Cved  to  be,  that  the  true  genuine  heapers  really 
ped  for  themselves ;  that  it  was  in  &ct  nei- 
ther for  friend  nor  child,  but  to  gratify  an  inor- 
dinate appetite  of  their  own.  iHor  was  I  much 
surprised  afler  this  to  see  these  yellow  hoards 
at  length  canker,  and  the  ru$t  of  them  become  a 
mtneee  againai  the  hoardere,  aid  eat  their  JUth 
ae  it  were  fire. 

Many,  however,  who  had  s^t  ont  with  a  high 
heap  of  their  father^s  raising,  before  they  had 
got  one  third  of  their  journey,  bad  scarcely  a 
single  piece  left.  As  I  was  wondering  what 
had  caused  these  enormous  piles  to  vanish  in  so 
short  a  time,  I  spied  scattered  ,up  and  down  the 
.country  all  sorts  of  odd  inventions,  for  some  or 
other  ojf  whieh  the  vain  possessors  of  the  great 
heaps  of  clay  had  truckled  and  bartered  them 
away  in  fewer  hours  than  their  ancestors  had 
spent  years  in  getting  them  togialher.  O  what 
a  Strang  unaccountable  medley  it  was!  and 
what  was  ridicnk)us  enough,  I  ofaiserved  that  tiie 
greatest  quantity  of  tfaie  clay  was  always  ex 
changed  for  thjngs  that  were  of  no  use  that  I 
could  discover,  owing  I  suppoee  to  my  ignorsnoe 
of  the  manners  of  tne  country. 

In  one  place  I  saw  Targe  heape  exbaosted,  in 
orderto  set  two  idle  pampered  horses  a  running ; 
but  the  worst  part  of  the  joke  waa,  the  horses 
did  not  run  to  fetch  or  carry  any  thing,  of  course 
were  of  no  kind  of  use,  but  merely  to  let  the 
gazers  see  which  could  run  fastest  Now,  this 
gifl  of  swiflness,  exercised  to  no  u^ful  purpose, 
was  only  one  out  of  many  instances,  I  obeerved, 
of  talents  employed  to  no  end.  In  another  place 
I  saw  whole  piles  of  the  clav  spent  to  maintain 
long  ranges  of  buildings  full  of  dogs,  on  provi- 
sions which  would  have  nicely  fattened  some 
thousands  of  pilgrims,  who  sadly  wanted  fatten- 
ing,  and  whoee  ragged  tenements  were  out  at 
elbows,  for  want  of  a  little  help  to  repair  them. 
Some  of  the  piles  were  regularly  pulled  down 
once  in  seven  yeaVs,  in  order  to  .cormpt  certain 
needy  pilgrims  to  belie  their  consciences,  by 
doing  that  for  a  bribe  which  they  were  bound  to 
do  from  principle.  Others  were  spent  in  play- 
ing with  white  stiff  bits  <iif  paper,  painted  over 
with  red  and  Uaek  spots,  m  which  I  thought 
there  must  be  gome  qoojuring,  because  the  very 
touch  of  these  painted  pasteboards  made  tfaie 
heaps  fly  from  one  to  anollier,  and  back  again 
to  the  same,  in  a  way  that  natural  causes  could 
not  account  for.  There  was  another  proof  thai 
there  must  be  some  magic  ib  this  bosine« 
which  was  that  if  a  pastdxiard  with  ted  epoli 
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fttt  into  «  hand  wbioh  wanted  a  black  ooa,  the 

rm  changed  coloar,  hie  ayea  flashed  fire,  and 
disoovered  other  ajmptoais  of  madneaa, 
which  ahowed  thara  was  acune  witchcraft  in  the 
eaae.  Theae  clean  UuJe  paateboarda  aa  harm- 
leaa  aa  they  looked,  had  the  wonderfUI  powar  of 
palling  down  the  highest  pilae  in  kaa  time  than 
all  the  other  eaoaea  put  together.  I  obaerved 
thatmany  small  piiaa  were ^riven  in  cachaoge 
hr  an  enchanted  Uquor  which  when  tha  par- 
chaser  had  drunk  to  a  little  excess,  be  Jost  power 
oTmanaguijjf  the  rest  of  his  heap  without  losing 
the  lofe  of  it ;  and  thus  the  excess  of  indatgeneei 
by  making  him  a  beggar,  depri?ed  him  of  that 
fery  gratmeatioa  on  which  hia  heart  was  Mt* 

Now  I  find  it  waa  the  opinion  of  sober  pil- 
pirns,  that  either  hoarding  the  clay,  or  tmckuig 
U  ibr  any  such  purpoaes  as  the  above,  waa 
thoQght  exactly  the  same  offiMioe  in  the  9ytB  of 
tbe  tord ;  and  it  WM  expected  that  when  they 
aboold  come  onder  his  more  immediate  juria. 
diction  in  the  fmr  c^ninf^  the  penalty  annexed 
to  hoarding  and  squandering  would  be  nearly 
the  sanie.— Vipkile  I  examined  the  ooontenanoes 
of  the  owne^t  of  the  heaps,  I  obserTed  that  those 
w|^  I  wall  knew,  never  intended  to  make  any 
iiaa  at  «^  o^  their  heap,  were  far  more  terrified 
at  the  thought  of  losing  it,  or  of  being  torn  from 
it,  than  thoae  were  who  were  employing  it  in 
the  most  useful  manner,  l^hoae  who  best  knew 
what  to  do  with  it,  set  their  hearts  least  upon 
ita  and  were  alwaya  most  willing  to  leave  it 
Bat  auch  riddlea  were  common  in  this  odd 
country.  It  waa  indeed  a  very  land  of  para- 
dozea. 

Now  I  woiidered  why  theae  pilgrims,  who 
were  naturally  made  erect  with  an  jsye  formed 
to  look  up  to  tk^thing$  efreee,  yet  had  their  ejea 
alneat  constantly  bent  in  the  other  direction, 
riveted  to  the  earth*  and  fastened  on  tkingg  he* 
few,  just  like  those  animals  who  walk  on  all^ 
four.  I  was  told  they  had  not  always  been  aub- 
jeci  to  this  weakness  of  iigliit,  and  pnmeneoa  to 
earth :  that  ihej  had  originally  been  upright 
and  beautifiil,  having  been  created  after  the 
image  of  the  kurd,  who  was  himself  the  perfisc 
tion  of  beauty ;  that  he  had,  at  first,  (daoad  them 
in  a  for  auperior  situation,  which  he  had  given 
them  in  perpetuity ;  but  that  their  first  ancea. 
tors  foil  from  it  through  pride  and  careleaaness ; 
that  upon  thb  the  freehold  waa  taken  away, 
they  foet  their  original  atrength,  brightdeaa,  and 
beauty,  and  we^e  driven  out  into  this  strange 
country,  where,  however,  they  had  every  oppor- 
tonity  given  them  of  recovering  their  original 
health,  and  the  tord'a  fovour  and  likeneaa;  for 
they  were  become  so  disfigured,  and  weie  grown 
so  unlike  him,  that  ¥ou  would  hardly  believe 
they  were  hia  own  children,  though,  in  some, 
the  resemblance  was  become  again  risible. 

The  lord,  however,  waa  ao  merciful,  that,  in* 
alead  of  giving  theqn  up  to  the  dreadfbl  conse- 
qoenoes  of  thdr  own  iSdlv.  as  he  might  have 
done  without  any  impeaehment  of  hia  Justice, 
ha  gave  them  immediate  oemfort,  and  pcomiaed 
them  that,  in  due  time,  his  own  aoQ  aheuld  come 
down  and  restore  them  to  the  fittursi  inheritance 
which  he  should  purchiae  for  them.  And  now 
it  was,  that  in  order  to  keep  up  their  spirits, 
mfler  they  had  kit  their  estate  through  the  foUy. 


of  their  ancestors,  that  he  began  to  give  them  a 
pert  of  their  former  title  deed.  He  oootinued 
to  send  them  portions  of  it  from  time  to  time 
by  diffiuent  foithfii]  servants,  whom,  however, 
these  ungratofiil  people  generally  oaed  ill,  and 
Bome  of  whom  they  murdered.  But  for  alt  thia, 
the  lord  was  so  very  forgiving,  that  he  at  length 
sent  these  mutineers  a  ppodamation  of  full  and 
free  pardon  by  his  son.  This  son,  though  they 
used  him  in  a  more  cruel  manner  than  they  had 
done  any  of  his  servants,  yet  after  having^assA- 
ed  the  work  hU  father  gave  him  to  do^  went  back 
into  the  far  esunXry  to  prepare  a  phce  for  all 
them  who  believe  in  him ;  and  there  he  atill 
Uvea ;  be^ginff  and  pleading  &r  those  unkind 
people,  whom  he  still  loves  and  forgives,  and  will 
restore  to  the  purehased  inheritance  on  the  easy 
terms  of  their  being  heartily  sorry  fiir  what  they 
have  done,  thoroughly  deairous  of  pardon,  and 
convinced  that  he  ie  aUe  and  wUUng  to  sees  to 
the  utmoet  aU  them  that  corns  unto  hun, 

I  saw,  indeed,  that  many  old  oflenders  ap- 
peared'to  be  sorry  for  what  they  had  done ;  that 
IS,  they  did  not  like  to  be  punisned  for  it  They 
were  willing  enough  to  be  delivered  from  the 
penalty  of  their  guilt,  but  they  did  not  htertily 
wish  to  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  it  Many 
declared,  ii^  the  most  public  manner,  once  every 
week,  that  they  were  aorry  they  had  done  amisr 
that  they  had  erred  and  etrayed  like  loet  eheep » 
but  it.  waa  not  enough  to  declare  their  aorrow, 
ever  so  often,  if  they  gave  no  other  sign  of  their 
penitence.  For  there  was  so  little  truth  in  them, 
that  the  lord  re<^uired  other  proofo  of  their  sin- 
cerity beside  their  own  word,  for  they  often  lied 
with  their  lips  and  dissembled  with  their  tongue 
But  those  who  prbfossed  to  be  penitents  must 
give  Bome  outward  proof  of  it  They  were  nei 
ther  alk>wed  to  raise  heaps  of  olay,  by  circum 
venting  their  neighbours,  or  to  keep  mat  piles 
Iving  by  them  uMleaa ;  nor  muat  they  bartei 
mem  for  any  of  thoae  idle  vanitiec  wnich  re 
dqced  the  heape  on  -a  sudden :  for  I  found  that 
among  the  grand  articles  of  future  reckoning, 
the  use  they  had  made  of  the  heapa  would  be  a 
principal  one. 

I  was  iorry  to  observe  many  of  the  foirer  part 
of  theae  pilgrims  spend  too  much  of  their  heape 
in  adorning  and  beautifying  their  tonementa  ot 
clay,  in  painting,  whito>washiBg,  and  enamel- 
ling them.  All  those  tricks,  however,  did  not 
preserve  them  from  decay ;  and  when  they  grew 
oM,  they  even  looked  worse  fi)r  all  this  cost  and 
varniab.  Some,  however,  acted  a  more  aensiUe 
part,  and  apent  no  more  upon  their  mouldering 
tonementa  than  just  to  keep,  them  whole  and 
clean,  and  in  good  repAir,  which  is  what  every 
tenant  ought  to  do;  and  I  observed  that  those 
who  were  most  moderate  in  the  care  of  their 
own  tonementa,  were  most  attentive  to  repaii 
and  warm  the  racged  tonemento  of  othera.  But 
none  did  thia  witfamuch  nal  or  acceptance,  but 
thoae  who  had  acquired  a  habit  of  overiooking 
tAs  thingt  bsfsw,  aind  who  alsgo,  by  the  constaat 
uae  of  Uie  teleacope  had  got  their  natural  weak 
and  dim  eight  ao  atrengthened,  aa  to  be  able  to 
discern  pretty  distinctly  the  nature  of  the  thingo 
efoee.  The  habit  of  fixing  their  eyea  on  theae 
gloriea  made  all  the  ahining  triflea,  which  com- 
ptyee  the  masa  of  tkii^  hebw^  at  kat  appeal  in 
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their  own  diminQtire  litdeneis.  For  it  was  in 
this  case  particularly -true,  that  thinifs  are  only 
big  or  little  by  comparison ;  and  there  was  no 
other  way  of  makincr  the  tkingt  belotOt  appear  as 
small  as  they  really  were,  but  by  comparing 
them,  by  means  of  the  telescope,  with  the  things 
above.  Bat  I  observed  that  the  false  judgment 
of  the  pilgrims  ever  kept  pace  with  their  wrong 
practices ;  for  those  who  kept  their  eyes  fasten- 
ed on  the  Viings  below^  were  reckoned  wise  in 
their  generation,  while  the  few  who  looked  for- 
ward to  the  future  glories,  were  accounted  by 
the  bustlers,  or  heapers,  to  be  either  €o(Ab  or 
mad. 

Most  of  these  pilninis  went  on  in  adorning 
their  tenements,  adding  to  their  heaps,  grasping 
the  things  below  as  if  Aey  would  never  let  them 
go,  shutting  their  eyes,  mstead  of  using  their 
telescope,  and  neglectin?  their  title  deed,  as  if 
it  was  the  parchment  of  another  man*s  estate, 
and  not  of  their  own ;  till  due  after  another  each 
felt  his  tenement  tumbling  about  his  ears.— Oh ! 
then  what  a  busy,  bustling,  anxious,  terrifying, 
distracting  moment  was  that !  What  a  d«d  of 
business  was  to  be  dbne,  and  what  a  strange 
time  was  this  to  do  it  in !  Now,  to  see  the  con- 
fusion  and  dismay  occasioned  by  having  left 
every  thing  to  the  last  minute.  First,  some  one 
was  sent  for  to  make  over  the  yellow  heaps,  to 
another,  which  the  heaper  now  found  would  be 
of  no  use  to  himself  m  shooting  the  gulf;  a 
transfer  which  ought  ti>  have  been  made  while 
the  tenement  was  souujd.  Then  there  was  a 
consultation  between  two  or  thre^  masons  at 


once  perhaps,  to  try  to  patdi  up  the  walls,  and 
strengthen  the  prope,  and  stop  the  decays  of  the 
tumbling  tenement;  but  not  till  the  masons 
were  forced  to  declare  it  was  past  repairing  (a 
truth  they  were  rather  too  apt  to  keep  back)  did 
the  tenant  seriously  think  it  was  time  to  pack 
up,  prepare  and  begone.  Then  ^bat  sending  for 
the  wise  men  who  professed  to  explain  the  title 
deed  !  And  oh !  what  remorse  that  they  had  oe- 
glected  to  examine  it  till  their  senses  were  too 
conftised  for  so  weighty  a  business !  What  re- 
proaches, or  what  exhortations  to  others,  to  look 
better  after  their  own  affairs  than  they  had  donef 
Even  to  the  wisest  of  the  inhabitants  the  falling 
of  their  tenements  was  a  solemn  thing ;  solemn, 
but  not  surprising ;  they  had  long  been  packing 
up  and  preparing;  they  praised  their  lord*e 
goodness  that  they  had  been  suffbred  to  star  so 
long ;  many  acknowledged  the  mercy  of  their 
frequent  warnings,  and  confessed  that  those  very 
dilapidations  which  ha4  made  the  house  uncom- 
fortable had  been  a  blessing,  is  it  had  set  them 
on  diligent  preparation  for  theiT  fhture  inherit- 
ance ;  had  made  them  more  earneit  in  ezamin- 
ing  their  titki  to  it,  and  had  set  them  on  such  a 
frequent  application  to  the  telescope,  that  ike 
things  above  bad  seemed  every  day  to  approach 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  Aings  below  to  re- 
cede  and  vanish  in  proportion.  These  desirvd 
not  to  be  unclothed  but  to  he  clothed  upon,  for 
they  kn^  that  if  their  tabernacle  was  diooohed, 
they  had  aju  house  not  made  wUh  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens,* 


THE  VALLEY  OF  TEARS 

A  VISION. 
OR,  BEAR  YE  ONE  ANOTHEWS  BURTHENS. 


Ones  upon  a  timemethoaght  I  eet  oat  upon  a 
kmg  journey,  and  the  place  through  which  I 
travelled  appeared  to  be  a  dark  viQley,  which 
was  called  the  Valley  of  Tears.  It  had  obtained 
this  name,  nqt  only  on  accomit  of  the  many  sor- 
rowfbl  adventures  which  poor  .passengers  com- 
monly  meet  with  in  their  journey  through  it ; 
but  also  because  most  of  these  travellers  entered 
it  weeping  and  ciying,  and  left  it  in  very  great 
pain  and  anguish.  ^  lliis  vast  valley  was  full  of 
people  of  ail  ooloors,  ages,  siaes  and  descrip. 
tions.  Bat  whether  white,  or  black,  or  tawny, 
all  were  travelling  the  same  road ;  or  rather 
they  were  taking  different  littlepaths  which  all 
led  to  the  same  common  end. 

Now  it  was  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding 
the  different  oomplezions,  ages,  and  tempers  of 
this  vast  variety  of  people,  yet  all  resembled  each 
other  in  this  one  respect,  that  each  had  a  bnrthen 
on  his  back  whicli  he  was  destined  to  carry 
through  the  toil  ana  heat  of  the  day^  antil  'he 
■hould  arrive,  by  a  longer  or  shorter  coarse,  at 
his  journey's  end.  These  borthetos  would  in 
general  have  made  the  pilgrimage  quite  intolera- 
ble, had  not  the  lord  of  the  vuley,  out  of  his 
great  compassion  for  these  poor  pilgtims,  pro* 


vided,  among  other  thii^s,  the  following  i 
for  their  relief: 

In  their  full  view  over  the  entrance  of  the 
valley,  ,cthere  were  written,  in  great  letters  of 
gold,  the  following  words  : 

Bear  ye  one  another's  burthens. 
Now  I  saw  in  my  visidli  that  maliy  of  the 
travellers  horried  on  without  stopping  to  read 
this  inscription,  and  others,  thoagfa  they  had 
once  read  it,  yet  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  it 
A  third  sort  thought  it  very  good  advice  for 
other  people,  but  very  seldom  applied  it  to  them- 
selvee.  They  uniformly  desired  to  avail  them« 
selves  of  the  assistance  which  by  this  injonctioo 
others  were  boond  to  offer  them,  but  seldom  con- 
sidered that  the  obligation  was  mutual,  and  that 
reciprocal  wants  and  reciprocal  services  formed 
the  strong  cord' in  the  bond  of  charity.  In  short, 
I  saw  that  too  many  of  these  people  wero  of  opi- 
nion  that  they  had  burthens  enough  of  their  own, 
and  that  thero  wa»  therefore  no  occasion  to  take 
upon  them  those  of  others ;  so  each  tried  to  make 
his  own  load  as  light,  and  his  own  joarnay  ss 
pleasant  as  he  could,  without  so  much  as  onoe 
casting  a  thought  on  a  poor  overloaded  neigh 
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taur.  Her«»  hoiretac,  I  htf  to  mak*  b  ratlMr 
•iofiiUr  remark,  by  which  I  shall  plainly  abow 
(he  ioHy  of  theaa  aelfiah  people.  It  waa  ao  or. 
dared  md  oontrhred  by  Che  lord  of  thia  Talley, 
that  if  any  one  atretohed  o«t  hia  hand  to  li*htan 
n  neiffbboar'a  burthen,  in  &ot  he  never  fiuM  to 
find  that  he  at  that  moment  alao  lightened  his 
own.  Beaidea  the  benefit  of  helpinf  each  other, 
waa  aa  matoal  aa  the  obligation.  If  a  man  help, 
ad  hia  neigbbooi^  it  commoi^y  happened  that 

loie  other  neigldboar  came  by .and-by  and  help- 

1  him  in  hia  torn ;  for  there  waa  no  auch  Ihing 
■a  what  we  cattsd  tadeptiideiiee  in  the  whole 
valley.  Not  one  of  all  these  travellera,  however 
•tout  and  ationg,  could  move  on  comfortably 
without  assistance,  ibr  so  the  lord  of  the  valley, 
whooe  lawa  were  aU  of  them  kind  and  good,  had 
•nreesly  ordained 

I  atood  still  to  watoh  the  piogress  of  these 
r  way-fitfin|[  People,  who  moved  alowly  on, 

EC  so  many  ticLsUportara,  with  burthens  of 
rariou  kinds,  on  thwr  backs;  of  which  some 
vpere  heavier,  and  some  were  lighter,  but  from 
•  bvthen  oCone  kind  er  other,  9Dt  one  traveller 
waa  entirely  free.'  There  might  be  some  dif- 
Arence  in  the  degree,  and  aome  distinction  in 
the  nators^  but  exemption  there  waa  none. 

Tke  Widow, 

A  sorrowful  widow,  oppressed  with  the  bur. 
then  ef  grisf  for  the  loss  of  an  affectiooale  hua- 
band,  moved  heavily  on ;  and  would  have  been 
bowed  down  by  her  heavy  load,  had  not  the 
anrviving  children  with  great  alacrity  stopped 
forward  and  aupported  her..  Their  Madness 
aAer  a  while,-  so  much  lightened  the  load  which 
threateiied  at  firat  to  be  intolerable,  that  she 
even  went  on  her  wa^  with  cheerfulness,  and 
more  than  repaid  their  help,  by  ajiplving  the 
atrength  fhe  derived  from  it  to  their  future  as- 


sr; 


7%e  Hiuhand, 

I  next  saw  a  poor  old  man  tottering  under  a 
burthen  so  heavy,  that  I  expected  him  every 
moment  to  aink  under  it  I  peeped  into  his 
pack,  and  saw  it  was  made  up  of  many  sad  ar- 
tidea ;  there  were  poverty,  op|Sression,  sickness, 
debt,  and,  what  made  by  fkr  the  heaviest  part, 
andutiful  children.  I  waa  wondering  how  it 
was  that  he  cot  on  eveit  so  well  as  be  did,  till 
I  spied  his  wifo,  a  kind,  meek,  christian  woipan, 
who  waa  doing  her  utmost  to  assist  him.  She 
quietly  got  behind,  gently  laid  her  shoulder  to 
toe  burthen,  and  carried  a  much  larger  pdnion 
of  it  than-  appeared  to  me  when  I  was  at  a  die- 
taoee.  It  was  not  the  smallest  part  of  the  be- 
nefit that  she  #as  anxious  to  conceal  it  She 
not  only  sustained  him  by  her  strenffdi,  but 
cheered  him  by  her  counsels.  She  tSid  him, 
that '  through  much  tribulation  we  must  enter 
into  rest  ;*  that  *  he  that  overcometh  shaO  in- 
iient  all  thinn.'  In  abort,  she  so  supported 
bia  fainting  spirit,  that  be  waa  enabled  to*  run 
with  patience  the  race  which  was  set  before  him., 

Tk€^nd,  Neighbour. 

An  infirm  blind  woman  waa  creeping  forward 
with  a  very  heavy  burthen,  in  which  were 
peeked  sickness  and  want,  with  numberleas 


other  of  thoee  raw  materials,  out  of  which  bu- 
man  miaery  is  worked  up.  She  was  so  weak 
that  she  could  not  have  got  on  at  all,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  kind  assistance  of  another  woman 
almost  as  poor  as  herself;  who,  though  she  had 
no  light  burthen  of  her  own,  cheerfully  lent  an 
helping  hand  to  a  fellow  traveller  who  was  still 
more  heavily  laden.  This  friend  had  indeed 
little  or  nothing  to  give,  but  the  very  voice  of 
kindness  is  sootiiing  to  the  weary.  And  I  re- 
marked in  many  other  cases,  that  it  was  not  so 
much  the  degree  of  the  help  afforded,  as  the 
manner  of  helping  that  li|rhtened  the  burthens. 
Some  had  a  coarse,  rou^h,  clumsy  way  of  as- 
sisting  a  neighbour,  which,  though  in  fact  it 
might  be  of  rul  use.  yet  seemed,  by  galling  the 
traveller,  to  add  to  tlie  load  it  was  intended  to 
lighten;  while  I  obeerved  in  others  that  so 
cheap  a  kindness  aa  a  mild  word,  or  even  an 
aflbctionate  look  made  a  poor  burthened  wretoh 
move  .on  cheerily.-— The  bare  foeling  that  some 
kuman  being  cared  for  him,  seemed  to  lighten 
the  load.F— But  to  return  to  this  kind  neighbour. 
She  had  a  little  old  book  in  her  hand,  the  covers 
of  which  were  torn  out  by  much  use.  When 
she  saw  the  blind  woman  ready  to  faint,  she 
would  read  her  a  fow  words  out  of  this  book, 
such  as  the  following — *  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*— 
'  Blesssd  are  they  that  mourn  for  they  shall  be 
comforted.*—-*  I  will  never  leave  theo  nor  for» 
sake  thee.* — For  our  light  afBiction,  which  is 
but  for  a  moment,  worketh  out  for  us  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.*  These 
quickened  the  pace,  and  sustained  the  spirits 
of  the  blind  traveller :  and  the  kind  neigiibour 
by  thus  directing  the  attention  of  the  poor  sufl 
ferer  to  the  blessings  of  a  better  world,  heloed 
to  enable  her  to  sustoin  the  afflictions  of  this, 
more  etfectually  than  if  she  had  had  gold  and 
ailver  to  bestow  on  her. 

The  Clergyman, 

A  pious  minister,  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  a  distressed  parish,  whcwe  worldly  wante  he 
was  totelly  unable  to  bear,  was  suddenly  re- 
lieved by  a  chariteble  widow,  who  came  up  and 
took  all  the  sick  and  hungry  on  her  own  shoul- 
ders as  her  part  of  the  load.  The  burthen  of 
the  parish  thus  divided  became  tolerable.  The 
minister  being  no  loneer  bowed  down  by  the 
temporal  distresses  of  his  people,  applied  him- 
self cheerfbllv  to  his  own  part  of  the  weight 
And  it  waa  pleasant  to  see  hew  thoee  two  per- 
sons,  neither  of  them  very  strong,  or  rich,  or 
healthy,  by  thus  kindly  muting  twether,  were 
enabled  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  whole  parish; 
though  singly,  either  ef  them  must  have  sunk 
under  the  attempt    And  I  remember  one  great 

r'ief  I  folt  during-mv  whole  journey  was,  that 
did  not  see  more  of'^this  union  and  concurring 
kindnesa,  mora  of  this  acting  in  concert,  by 
which  ah  the  burthens  might  have  been  so 
easily  divided  It  troubled  roe  to  obeerve,  that 
of  aU  the  laws  of  the  valley  there  was  not  one 
more  frequently  broken  than  the  l^w  efkindneio. 

The  Negr&ee. 

I  now  spied  a  swarm  of  poor  Uack  men,  wo- 
men,  and  childrgft,  a  multitude  which  no  man 
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could  number;  tbeee  i^roaned  and  toiled,  and 
sweated,  and  bled  under  far  heayier  loade  than 
I  have  yet  teen.  But  for  a  while  no  man  help- 
ed  them ;  at  length  a  few  white  travellers  were 
touched  with  the  sorrowfbl  sighinj^  ot  those 
millions,  and  very  heartily  did  they  pat  their 
hands  to  the  burthens ;  but  their  number  was 
not  qaite  equal  to  the  work  they  had  undertaken. 
r  perceived,  however,  that  they  never  kwt  sight 
of  those  poor  beavyiladen  wretches ;  thoorh 
often  repulsed,  they  returned  again  to  '  the 
charge ;  though  discomfited,  they  renewed  the 
effort,  and  some  even  ]>ledged  themselves  to  an 
annual  attempt  till  the  project  was  accomplish, 
ed ;  and  as  the  number  of  these  generous  help, 
ers  increased  every  year,  I  felt  a  comfortable 
hope,  that  before  aU  the  blacks  got  out  of  the 
valley,  the  whites  would  nurly  divide  the  burthen, 
and  the  kiads  would  be  effectually  lightened: 

Among  the  travellers,  I  had  occasion  to  re. 
mark,  that  those  who  most  kicked  and  struggled 
under  their  burthens,  only  made  them  so  much 
the  heavier,  for  their  shoulders  became  ex- 
tremely  galled  by  those  vain  and  ineffectual 
struggles.  The  load,  if  borne  patiently,  would  in 
the  end  have  turned  even  to  the  advantage  of 
the  bearers,  for  so  the  lord,  of  the  valley  had 
kindly  decreed ;  but  as  to  these  grumblers,  they 
had  all  the  smart,  and  none  of  the  benefit;  they 
had  the  present  suffering  without  the  future  re- 
ward.  But  the  thing  which  made  all  these 
burthens  seem  so  very  ^eavy  was,  that  in  every 
one  without  exception,  there  was  a  certain  tniMr 
packet,  which  most  of  the  travellers  took  pains 
to  conceal,  and  kept  carefully  wrapped  up ;  and 
while  they  were  forward  enough  to  complain 
of  the  other  part  of  their  burthens,  few  said  a 
word  about  this,  though  in  truth  it  was  the 
pressing  weight  of  this  $ecret  packet  which 
served  to  render  the  general  burthen  so  intoler- 
able.  In  spite  of  all  their  icaution,  I  contrived 
to  get  a  peep  at  it  I  found  in  each  that  this 
packet  had  the  same  label;  the  word  sin  was 
written  on  all  as  a  general  title,  and  in  ink  so 
black,  that  they  could  not  wash  it  out*    I  ob. 


served  that  most  of  them  took  no  emaO  paint  to 
hide  the  writing ;  but  I  was  surprised  to  see  that 
they  did  not  try  to  get  rid  of  the  load  but  the 
label.  If  any  kind  friend  who  assisted  these 
pedple  in  bmring  their  burthens,  did  bat  so 
much  as  hint  at  the  feeret  packet,  or  advise 
them  to  get  rid  of  it,  they  took  fin  at  once,  and 
commonfy  denied  they  had  any  such  article  in 
their  portm^ntteu ;  and  it  was  tboee  whose  se- 
cret  packet  swelled  to  the  most  enormous  si», 
who  most  stoutly  denied  they  bad  any. 

I  saw  with  pleasure,  however,  that  some  who 
had  long  laboured  heartily  to  get  rid  of  this  iBi- 
ward  packet,  at  length  found  it  much  diminish- 
ed, and  the 'more  this  packet  shrank  in  si»,  the 
lighter  was  the  other  part  of  their  burthen  alHX 
I  observed,  moreover,  that  though  the  label,  al. 
ways  remained  in  some  degree  indelibls,  yet 
that  those  who  were  earnest  to  get  rid  of  the 
lo«d,  foond  that  the  original  traces  of  the  label 
^rew  feinter  also ;  it  was  never  quite  obliterated 
in  any,  though  in  some  cases  it  seemed  nearly 
effaced. 

Then  methouffht,  all  at  onee,  I  heard  a  vnlee, 
as  it  had  been  the  Veipe  of  an  an([el,  erying  out 
and  saying,  *  Ye  unhappy  pilgrims,  why  are 
ye  troubled  about  the  burtbOh  which  ye  are 
doomed  to  bear  through  this  valley  of  tears  ? 
Know  ye  not,  that  as  soon  as  ye  shall  have  es. 
caped  out  of  this  valley  the  whole  burthen  shall 
drop  off,  provided  ye  neglect  not  to  remove  that 
inward  weight,  that  secret  load  of  sm  vHlidi 
princtpally  oppresses  you  1  Study  then  the  wbde 
will  of  the  kyrd  of  this  valley.  Learn  firora  him 
how  this  h^vy  part  of  yocir  burthens  may  now 
be  lessened,  and  how  at  last  it  shall  be  removed 
for  ever.  Be  comforted.  Faith  and  hope  may 
cheer  you  even  in  this  valley.  Tlie  passage, 
though  it  seems  long  to  weary  travelers,  is  eom- 
paratively  short ;  for  beyond  there  b  a  land  of 
everlasting  rest,  where  ye  shall  hunger  no  mora, 
neither  thirst  any  more,  where  ye  shall  be  led 
by  living  fountains  of  waters,  ana  all  tears  shall 
be  wiped  away.flrom  your  eyes.* 


THE  STRAIT  GATE  AND  THE  BROAD  WAY 

AN  ALLEGORY. 


Now  I  had  a  second  vbion  of  what  was  pass- 
ing  in  the  Valley  of  Tbars;  Methougbt  I  saW 
again  the  same  kind  of  travellers  whom  t  had 
seen  in  the  former  part,  and  they  were  wander, 
ing  at  large  through  the  same  vast  wilderness. 
At  first  setting  out  on  his  journey,  each  travel, 
ler  had  a  small  lamp  so  fixed  in  his  bosom  that 
It  seemed  to  make  a  part  of  himself;  but  as  this 
natural  liglit  did  not  prove  to  be  sufficient  to 
direct  them  in  the  right  way,  the-  king  of  the 
country,  in  pity  to  their  wanderings  and  blind, 
ness,  out  of  his  gracious  condescension,  pro- 
mised  to  rive  these  poor  wayfering  people  an 
additionalsopply  of  Ught  from  hie.  own  rojral 
treasury.  But  as  he  did  not  choose  to  lavish 
his  favours  where  there  seemed  no  disposition 
to  receive  them,  he  would  not  bestow  anjr  of  his 
oil  on  such  as  dld'not  think  it  worth  asking  for 


*  Ask  and  re  shall  have,'  was  the  imiversal  nde 
he  had  laid  down  for  them.  But  thoogh  tbi^ 
knew  the  condition  of  the  obligatioii,  many 
were  prevented  from  asking  throogh  pride  aald 
vanity,  for  they  thought  they  had  light  eaot^h 
already,  preferring  the  fbeble  giinmieriDgs  of 
their  own  lamp,  tu  all  the  offered  light  Iroa  die 
king*s  treaeur^.  Yet  it  was  observed  of  those 
who  rejected  it,  as  thinking  they  had  enoagh« 
that  hardly  any  acted  up  to  what  even  their  own 
natural  light  allowed  them.  Others  were  deter- 
red from  asking,  because  they  werotuld  that  tbb 
light  not  only  pointed  oot  thedangers  and  diflBonl- 
ties  of  the  road,  but  by  a  certain  refleoting  power, 
it  turned  inward  on  themselveB,  and  revealed 
to  them  ugly  sights  in  their  own  hearts,  to 
whioh  they  rather  chose  to  be  blind ;  for  thoee 
travellera  were  of  that  prepostaroos  number 
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ipko  *choM  dtrknen  rmtlier  th«B  Itgrht,*  And  ibr 
tbsoM  obrioM  rauon,  *  bceaofe  Iheir  dciedi  were 
evil*  Now,  it  wee  remerkAble  thet  theee  two 
*propertiet  were  ioMparable,  end  that  the  lamp 
woaM  be  of  Uttie  outward  aee,  except  to  thme 
wiie  ued  it  aa  an  internal  refleetor.'  A  threat 
and  a  prenite  aleo  ne^r  failed  to  aeoompany 
the  offer  of  Chia  li|fht  from  the  king;  a  promiae 
that  to  theee  who  improf  ed  what  tMy  had,  more 
ebonld  be  given  j  and  a  threat,  that  from  thoee 
win  did  not  vm  it  wioe]j,eheald  be  taken  away 
\  what  the^  k^ 

very 
and  < 


I  obeerved  that  when  the  road  waa  vtr\ 
gmooa ;  when  terrora,  and  difficuitiea, 
Eeeet  the  fervent  truveller ;  then,  on  their  ftithAiI 
tmpoitnnity,  the  king  volantajrily  gate  )arge 
Slid  bonntifiil  auppiiei  of  light,  siMsh  ai  in  com- 
naon  aeaaani  never  conld  bave  be«i  expeeted : 
•Iwaya  proportioning  the  quantity  given  1|)  the 
aeeeeaity  of  the  case  (  *  aa  their  day  waa,  inch 
wna  their  light  and  atrength.' 

ThoQgh  many  ohote  to  depend  entirely  on 
their  own  original  lamp,  yet  it  waa  obaerved 
that  tfaia  li^ht  waa  apt  to  go  out  if  left  to  itaelf. 
It  waa  eaady  blown  oat  by  thoae  violent  goata 
arlueh  werr  perpetnally  howling  throogh  the 


■;  and  Indeed  it  waa  the  natural  ten. 
den<^of  that  onwholeaomeataMMphere  toextin. 
gidah  it,  jott  aa  you  have  eeen  a  candle,^  out 
when  expend  to  the  vapouraand  foul  air  of  a 
dnokp  room.  It  wai  a  roelancholv  sight  to  see 
mwttitudea  of  travellera  b^edleaply  pacing  on, 
honiting  they  had  light  enough  of  their  own, 
and  deMiaing  the  oibr  of  more.  But  what  aa. 
tooiahed  me  oioat  of  all  W|us  to  aee  many,  and 
aome  of  them  too  aoeonntod  men  of  iirat  rate 
wit,  actually  busy  in  blowing  out  their  own  light, 
beeanoe  while  any  apark  of  it  remnined,  it  only 
nerved  to  tonnent  them,  and  point  out  things 
wliich  they  did'  not  wish  to  aee.  And  having 
oace  blown  out  their  own  lifht,  thev  were  not 
r  till  they  had  blown  out  that  of  their  neigh- 
i;  to  that  a  good  part  of  the  wikksrnetii 
I  to  exhibit  a  aort  of  universal  bUndmrnn'* 
hmf^  eaeh  eadetvoring  to  cateh  his  n<^ighbour, 
while  his  own  voluntary  bUndiieas  exposed  him 
to  be  caught  hhneelf ;  so  that  each  waa  actually 
falling  into  the  snare  he  waa  laying  fat  another, 
till  aft^length,  aa  aelhshaess  is  the- natural  ooo- 
nequence  of  blindness,  *  eatch  he  that  catoh  can,* 
became  the  general  motto  of  the  wildernesa. 

Noer  I  saw  in  my  vision,  that  th^re  were  some 
ethers  who  ifere  basy  in  strewing  the  most^audy 
flowers  over  the  namerona  boga,  and  precipices, 
•ad  pitfidis  with  which  the  wilderness  abounded ; 
nad  th«s  OMking  danger  and  death  look  so  ^v, 
that  poor  thoughtless  creatures  seemed  to  delight 
in  their  own  deatructkNi.  Those  pitfalls  did  ndt 
appear  deep  or  dangerous  to  the  eye,  because 
wver  them  wiere  raised  gav  edifioee  with  alluring 
aaasea.  These  were  filled  with  singing  men  and 
ninging  woraen«  and  with  dancing*  and  feasting, 
mad  gaming,  and  drinking,  and  jollity,  and  mad- 
neea.  But  though  the  scenery  was  gav,  the 
fimtiog  waa  unsound.  The  floors  were  mil  of 
holes,  through  which  the  unthinking  merry - 
makera  were  continual!  v  sinking.  Some  turn- 
bled  through  in  the  middle  of  a  rong ;  more  at 
the  end  of  a  feast;  and  though  there  waa  many 
a  cop  of  iatoxication  wreathed  round  with  flow- 


era,  yet  there  waa  alwavs  poison  at  the  bottom. 
But  what  most  surprised  me  was  that  though  no 
day  paat  over  their  heada  in  which  some  of  the 
most  merry-makers  did  not  drop  through,  yet 
their  loss  made  little  impreasion  on  those  who 
wera  left  Nay,  instead  of  being  awakened  to 
moreoircumspeetion,  and  self-denial  by  the  ooo- 
Unual  drQ|»ping  off  of  thoae  about  them,  several 
of  them  seemed  to  borrow  from  thence  an  argu- 
ment of  a  direct  contrary  tendency,  and  the  very 
shortness  of  time  was  onlv  urged  as  a  reason  to 
use  it  moro  sedaloualy  for  the  indulgence  in 
aensual  delights.  .'Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow  we  die.*  *Let  us  crown  ourselves  with 
rose-buds  befero  they  aro  withered.*  With  theee 
and  a  thousand  other  such  little  inscriptions,  the 
m  garlands  of  the  wilderness  were  decorated. 
Some  admired  poeta  were  set  to  work  to  set  the 
moot  corrupt  sentimente  to  the  most  harmonious 
tunee ;  these  were' song  without  scruple,  chiefly 
indeed  bv  the  looser  sons  of  riot,  but  not  seldom 
alio  by  the  more  orderly  daughtora  of  sobriety, 
who  were  not  ashamed  to  sing  to  the  sound  of 
instruments,  sentimente  ao  corrupt  and  immoral, 
that  they  would  have  blushed  to  speak  or  read 
them:  but  the  music  seemed  to  ^sanctify  the 
corruption^  especially  such  as  was  coonected 
with  love  or  drinking.' 

Now  I  observed  that  all  the  travellen  who 
had  ao  much  as  a  spark  of  life  left,  seemed  every 
now  and  then,  aa  they  moved  onwardfe,  to  caat 
.  an  eye,  though  with  very  different  degrees  of 
attention,  towarda  the  Hmp]^  Land^  which  they 
wera  told  lay  at  the  end  of  their  journey ;  but  aa 
they  could  not  aee  very  fac  forward,  and  as  thev 
knew  there  was  a  dWrfc  and  $kadowy  vaUtf  which 
must  needs  be  crossed  before  they  could  attein 
to  the  Happy  Land,  they  tried  to  turn  their  at- 
tention from  it  as  much  as  they  could.  The 
truth  is,  they  were  not  sufficiently  apt  to  consult 
a  map  and  a  road-book  which  the  King  had 
given  them,  and  which  pointed  out  the  path  to 
the  Aa/ifpy  Land  so  ole&rly,  that  the  *  wayfaring 
men,  though  simple,  could  not  err.*  This  map 
also  defined  very  correctly  the  boundaries  of  the 
ilsppy  Latid  from  the  Land  of  jlftsery,  both  of 
which  lav  on  the  other  side  of  the  dark  and  she* 
dowy  valley ;  but  so  many  beacons  and  light- 
houses  were  erected,  so  man^  clear  and  explicit  ' 
directions  furnished  for  avoiding  the  one  coun- 
try and  atteining  the  other,  that  it  was  not  the 
king's  fault,  if  evea  one  single  traveller  got 
wrong.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in 
spite  of  the  map  and  tlie  road-book,  and  the 
King's  word,  and  his  oflEbra  of  assistance  to  get 
them  thither,  that  the  travellen  in  general  did 
not  heartily'  and  truly  believe,  after  all,  that 
there  waa  any  such  country  as  the  Happy  Land  ; 
or  at  least  the  paltry  and  transient  pleasures  of 
the  wilderness  so  besotted  them,  the  thoughts  of 
the  dark  and  shadowy  valley  so  frightened  them, 
that  they  thought  they  should  he  more  coro- 
fertable  by  banishing  all  thought  and  forecast, 
and  driving  the  subject  quite  out  of  their  heads. 

Now,  1  also  saw  in  my  dream,  tliat  there  were 
two  roads  through  the  wilderness,  one  of  which 
every  traveller  must  needs  take.  The  first  waa 
narrow,  and  difficult,  and  rough,  but  it  was  in- 
fallibly safe.  It  did  not  adtuit  the  trareller  to 
stray  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  lefl,  yet 
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it  was  far  from  being  destitute  of  real  oomfbrts 
or  sober  pleasures.  The  other  was  a  broad  and 
tempting  way^  abounding  with  luxurious  fruits 
and  gawly  flowers,  to  tempt  the  eye  and  please 
the  appetite.  To  forget  this  dari  vaUeyt  through 
which  every  traveller  was  well  assured  he  must 
one  day  pass,  seemed  the  object  of  general  de- 
sire. To  this  grand  end,  all  that  human  inge- 
nuity  could  invent  was  industriously  set  to  work* 
The  travellers  read,  and  they  wrote,  and  tbey 
painted,  and  they  sung,  and  they  danced,  and 
tbey  drank  a's  they  went  along,  not  so  much 
because  they  all  cared  for  these  thin^  or  had 
any  real  joy  in  them,  ^s  because  this  restless 
activity  served  to  divert  their  attention  from 
ever  being  fixed  on  the  dark  and  shadowy  valley. 
The  king,  who  knew  the  thoughtless  tempera 
c»f  the  travellers,  and  how  apt  they  were  to  forget 
their  journey's  end,  had  thought  of- a  thousand 
little  kind  attentions  to  warn  Uiem  of  their  dan- 
gers :  and  a^  we  sometimes  seo  in  our  gardens 
written  on  u  board  in  great  letters,  Bewaab  or 

SFRIfia  OONS — MAN  TRAPS  ARE  0KT  RERB  ;  SO  had 

this  king  csased  to  be  written  and  stuck  up  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  travellers,  several  little 
notices  and  ^cautions ;  sooh  as,  *  Broad  is  the 
way  that  leadeth  to  destruction. — ^^Take  heed, 
lest  ye  also  perish.* — ^  Wo  to  them  that  rise  up 
early  to  drink  wine.* — *  The  pleasures  of  sin*  are 
bat  for  a  season,*  &o.  Such  wore  the  notices 
directed  to  the  broad-way  travellers ;  but  they 
were  so  bnsiljjr  engaged  in  plucking  the  flowers, 
sometimes  before  toey  were  blown,  and  in  dd- 
vouring  the  fruits  oflen  before  they  were  ripe, 
and  in  loading  themselves  with  yellow  c2ay,  under 
the  weight  of  which  millions  perished,  that  they 
had  no  time  so  much  as  to  look,  at  the  king's- 
directions.  Many  went  wrong  because  they 
preferred  a  merry  j&urney  to  a  safe  one,  and 
beoaute  they  were  terrified  by  certain  notices 
chiefly  intended  for  the  narrow-way  travellers ; 
such  as,  *ye  shaH  weep  and  lament,  but  the 
world  shall  rejoice  :*  but  had  these  foolish  people 
allowed  themselves  time  or  patience  to  read  -to 
the  end,  which  they  K^Idom  would  do,  they  would 
have  seen  these  comfortable  words  added,  *  But 
your  sorrow  shall  be  *  turned  into  joy;'  also, 
TOur  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you  ;*  and,  *  they 
that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.* 

Now,  I  also  saw  in  my  dream,  that  many 
travellers  who  bad  a  strong  dread  of  ending  at 
the  liond  of  Misery  walked  up  to  the  Strait 
Oaie^  hoping  that  though  the  entrance  was  nar. 
row,  yet  if  they  could  once  g^t  iin,  the  ^oad  would 
widen ;  but  what  was  their  grief,  when  on  look- 
ing more  closely  they  saw  written  on  the  inside, 
*  Narrow  is  the  way  ;*  this  made  them .  take 
fright ;  they  compared  the  inscriptioas^with 
which  the  whole  way  was  lined,  such 'as,  *Be 
ye  not  conformed  to  this  world ;  deny  yourselves, 
take  up  your  cross,*  with  all  the  tempting  plea- 
mres  of  the  wildemest.  Some  indeed  recollected 
*Jie  fine  descriptions  they  had  read  of  the  Happy 
X/and^  the  Oolden  City,  and  the  Rivers  of  Piea^ 
mre,  and  they  sighed :  but  then  those  joys  were 
listant,  and  from  the  faintness  of  their  light, 
tbey  soon  got  to  think  that  what  was  remote 
might  be  uncertain,  and  while  the  present  good 
increased  in  bulk  the  distant  good  receded,  di- 
minbhed,  disappeared.    Their  nith  failed ;  tbey 


would  trust  no&rther  than  they  oonld  see;  tbey 
drew  back  and  got  into  the  Broad  Way,  taking 
a  common  but  sad  refuge  in  the  number,  the 
fashion,  and  the  gayety  of  their  oompaniona. 
When  these  faintlbearlied  people,  who  yet  bad 
set  out  well,  turned  back,  their  light  was  qute 
put  out,  and  then  they  beeame  worse  than  tfaose 
who  had  made  no  attempt  to  get  in.  /-For  it  is 
impossible,  that  is,  it  is  next  to  ioipoesible^  for 
those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted 
of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  the  good  word  of  God* 
and  the  powers  of  (he  world  to  come,  if  they  foil 
away,  to  renew  them  again  to  repentanoe/ 

A  few  honest  homble  travellers  not  natiumD^ 
stronger  than  the  rest,  bot  strengthened  by  their 
trust  in  the  king*s  word,  came  op^  by  the  light 
of  their  lamps,  and  meekly  entered  in  at  the 
Strait  Gate,  As  they  advanced  fortber  they 
folt  less  heav^,  and  though  the  way  did  sot  us 
reality  grow  wider,  yet  they  grew  reooneiled  to 
the  narrowness  of  it,  eapeeiaily  when  the^  saw  the 
walls  here  and  there  studded  with  eertain  jewels 
called  promioes,  sueh  as :  *He  that  endnretb  te  the 
end  shall  be  saved  ;*  and  hny  graee  is  snffieient  for 
yon.*  Some,  when  ther  were  almost  reedy  to 
faint,  were  enoooraged  by  seeing  that  nanf 
nidies  in  the  Narrow  Way  were  filled  wHk  ste- 
tues  and  pictures  of  saints  and  martyrs,  who 
had  borne  their  testimoDy  at  the  stake,  that.the 
Narrow  Way  was  the  safe  way  ;  and  these  tra- 
vellers, instead  of  sinking  at  tJie  sight  ,of  the 
painted  wheel  and  gibbet,  »e  sword  and  fimaee, 
were  animated  wiUi  these  words  written  under 
them,  *■  Those  that  wear  white  robes,  eame  out 
of  great  tribulation,'  aud  *  be'  ye  followers  of 
those  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the 
promises.* 

In  the  mean  time  there  came  a  great  raolU* 
tude  of  travellers  all  from  Laodioea ;  thie  was 
the  largest  party  I  had  yet  seen ;  these  were 
neither  hot  nor  eetd;  they  would  not  ^  give  up 
future  hope,  and  they  oouild  not  endure  preaant 
pain.  >  So  they  contrived  to  deceive  themaelresi 
by  fancying  that  though  they  resolved  to  keep 
the  Happy  Land  in  view,  yet  there  must  needs 
be  many  different  ways  which  lead  to  it,  no  donbt 
all  equally  sure,  without  all  being  equally  rough : 
so  they  set  on  foot  eertain  little  ecmtrivanees  to 
attain  the  end  without  using  the  meanfi,  and 
softened  down  the  spirit  of  the  king*s  direetioBs 
to  fi^  theih  to  their  own  pra^oe.  Sometiraee 
they  wonM  split  a  direction  in  two,  and  only  use 
that  half  which  suited  them.  For  instanee  when 
tbey  met  with  the  following  rule  on  the  way. 
post,  *  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  be  doing  good,* 
they  would  take  the  first  half,  and  make  Uiera- 
selves  easy  with  a  general  sort  ef  trust,  that 
through  the  men^  ef  the  king  all  would  go  well 
with  them,  thodgh  they  themselves  did  nothing. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  many  made  sure  that  a 
few  good  works  of  their  own  would  do  their 
business,  and  carry  them  safely  to  tiie  Happy 
Land^  though  they  did  not  trust  in  the-  Lord* 
nor  plaoe  any  faith  in  his.  word.  So  they  took 
the  second  half  of  the  spliced  direction.  Tbna 
some  perished  by  a  laxy  faith,  and  others  by  a 
working  pride. 

A  large  party  of  Pharisees  now  appeared,  who 
had  so  neglected  their  lamp  that  they  did  net 
see  their  way  at  all,  though  they  Ikneted  tbena- 
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•elvBB  to  be  fuU  of  light ;  they  kept  ap  appear- 
ances eo  well  at  to  delude  others^  and  moat  effec- 
tually to  delude  themaelvee,  with  a  notion  that 
they  might  be  found  in  the  right  way  at  last 
In  tbia  dreadful  del^on  they  went  on  to  the 
end,  juid  till  they  were  finally  plunged  in  the 
dark  valley,  never  discovered  the  horrors  which 
awaited  them  on  the  dismal  shore.  It  was  re- 
markable  that  while  these  Pharisees  were  oflen 
boasting  how  bright  their  light  burnt,  in  order 
to  get  the  praise  of  men,  the  humble  travellers, 
whoee  steady  light  showed  their  good  Works  to 
others,  refused  ^  all  oommendatum^  and  the 
bri|rhter  their  light  shined  before  men,  so  much 
tlie  more  they  insisted  that  they  ought  to  glorify 
not  themselves,  but  their  Father  which  ie  in 
heave^. 

I  now  set  myself  to  observe  what  was  the 
particular  let,  molestation  and  hindrance  which 
obstructed  partieular  travellers  in  their  endea- 
rours  to  enter  in  at  the  Sttmit  Qnte,  I  re- 
marked a  huge  portly  man  who  seemed  desirous 
of  getting  in,  but  he  carried  about  him  such  a 
vast  provision  of  bags  full  of  gold,  and  had  on 
so  many  rich  wumwAti  whieh  sta£fod  him  out 
80  wide,  that  though  he  pushed  and  squeezed, 
lilce  one  who  had  reaDy  a  mind  'to-get  in,  yet 
he  oould  not  possibly  do  ei^  Then  I  heard  a 
voice  crying,  *•  Wo  to  him  who  kiadeth  himself 
with  thick  clay.*  The  poor  man  fek  something 
was  wnmr,  and  even  went  so  fkr  as  to  change 
some  of  his  more  cumbersome  vanities  into 
others  which  seemed  less  bulky,  but  still  he 
and  his  pack  were  much  too  wide  fat  the  gate. 
He  wouM  not  however  give  up  tb^  matter  so 
easily,  but  besan  to  throw  away  a  little  of  the 
coarser  part  of  his  baggage,  but  still  I  remarked 
that  he  threw  away  none  of  the  vanities  whioh 
lay  near  his  heart  He  tried  again,  but  it  would 
not  do ;  still  his  dimensions  were  too  large.  He 
now  looked  up  and  read  these  words,  *  How 
hardty  shall  those  who  have  riches  enter  into 
the  kingdom  ef  God.'  The  poor  man  sighed  to 
find  that  it  was  impoesiUe  to  enjoy  his  fill  of 
both  worlds,  and  *  went  away  sorrowing.'  If  he 
ever  afterwards  cast  a  thought  towards  the 
Ihfpy  Lttnd^  it  was  only  to  regret  that  the  road 
whieh  led  to  it  was  too  narrow  to  admit  any  bet 
the  meagre  children  of  want,  who  were  not  so 
encumbered  br  wealth  as  to  be  too  big  for  the 
paesa^  Had  he  read  on,  he  woqld  have  seen 
that '  with  God  all  things  are  possible.* 

Another  advanced  with  much  confidence  of 
success,  Ibr  having  little  worldly  riches  or  ho- 
noore,  the  gate  did  not  seem  so  strait  to  him. 
He  gol  tothe  threshold  triumphantly,  and  seem- 
ed  to  look  baek  with  disdain  on  all  that  he  was 
siuittlnf.  He  soon  fimnd,  however,  that  he  was 
eo  Moated  with  pride,  and  stuffed  out  with  self-- 
•oflicieney,  that  he  could  not  get  in.  Nay,  he 
was  ia  a  worse  way  than  the  rich  man  Just 
named;  ibr  Ae  had  been  willing  to  throw  away 
some  of  his  outward  luggage;  whereas  this  man 
refused  to  part  with  a  grain  of  that  vanity  and 
selHapplaase  which  made  him  too  large  for  the 
way.  The  senee  of  his  own  worth  so  swelled 
him  out  that  he  stnek  fast  in  the  gateway,  and 
eooM  neitlier  get  in  nor  out  Finmng  now  that 
he  must  ent  off  all  those  big  thoughts  of  himself, 
if  he  wished  to  be  reduoed  to  such  a  sIm  as  to 


pass  the  gate,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  it  He 
scorned  that  humility  and  self-denial  which 
might  have  shrunk  him  down  to  the  proper  di- 
mensions;  the  more  he  insisted  on  his  own  qua- 
lifications for  entrance,  the  more  impossible  it 
became  to  enter,  for  the  bigger  he  grew.  Find- 
ing that  he  must  become  quite  another  manner 
of  man  before  he  oould  hope  to  get  in,  he  gave 
up  the  desire;  and  I  now  law  that  though  when 
he  set  his  face  towards  the  Banpy  Land  he  could 
not  get  an  inch  forward,  yet  the  instant  he  made 
a  motion  to  turn  back  into  the  World,  bis  speed 
became  rapid  enough,  and  he  got  back  Into  the 
Broad  Way  much  sooner  than  he  got  out  of  it 

Many,  who  for  -  a  time  were  faiought  down 
from  their  usual  bulk  by  some  affliction,  seemed 
to  get  in  with  ease.  Theynow  thought  all  their 
difficulties  over,  for  having  been  snrfoited  with 
the  world  during  their  late  disappointment*  they 
turned  their  backs  upon  it  willingly  enough,  and 
foncied  they  were  tired  oflt  A  fit  of  sickness* 
perhaps,- which  isi  very  apt  to  reduce,  had  for  a 
time  brought  their  bodies  into  subjection,  so  that 
they  were  enabled  just  to  get  in  at  the  gatewav  * 
but' as  sdon  as  health  and  Spirits  returned,  the 
way  grew  narrower  and  narrower  to  them ;  and 
ihey  could  not  ffeton,  but  turned  short,  and  got 
'back  into  the  world.  I  saw  many  altempt  to 
enter  who  were  stopped  short  by  a  large  burthen 
of  worldly  earee;  others  by  a  load  of  idolatrewa 
aMachmenU ;  but  I  observed  that  nothing  proved 
a  more  complete  bar  than  that  vast  hundh  tf 
frejuditee  with  whieh  multitudes  were  loaded. 
—Other  were  fktally  obstructed  by  loads  of  had 
hahUe  which  they  would  not  lay  down,  though 
they  knew  it  prevented  their  entrance. 

Some  few,  however,  of  most  dest^riptions,  who 
had  kept  thetr  light  alive  by  craving  constant 
supplies  flt>m  the  king's  treasury,  got  through 
at  last  by  a  streifgth  which  they  felt  not  to  be 
their  own.  One  poor  man,  wha  carried  the 
krgest  bundle  of  bad  habits  I  had  seen,  could 
not  get  on  a  step ;  he  never  ceased,  however,  to 
impfore  for  Ught  enough  to  see  where  his  mise. 
ry  lay ;  he  threw  down  one  of  his  bundles,  then 
another,  iMit  all  to  little  purpose ;  still  he  could 
not  stir.  At  last  tirivii^  at  if  in  agony  (which 
is  the  true  way  of  eotenng)  be  threw  down  the 
the  heaviest  article  in  his  pack ;  this  was  sei. 
Jiehneea:  the  poor  fellow  felt  relieved  at  once* 
his  light  burned  brightly,  and  the  rest  of  his 
pack  was'  as  nothing. 

Then  I  heard  a  great  noise  as  of  carpenters 
at  work.  I  looked  what  this  migrht  be,  and  saw 
many  sturdy  travellers,  who  finding  they  were 
too^bolky  to  get  through,  took  it  into  their  heads 
not  to  reiduce  themselvee,  but  to  widen  the  gate ; 
they  hacJUl  ^^  ^his  sid^,  and  hewed  on  that; 
but  all  tnerr  backing  and  hewing,  and  hammer- 
ing  was  to  no  purpose,  they  got  their  labour  for 
their  pains.  It  would  have  been  possible  for 
them  to  have  reduced  themselves,  bad  they  at- 
tempted it,  but  to  widen  the  narrow  vtty  was 
impossible. 

What  grieved  me  most  was  to  obeerve  that 
many  who  had  got  on  snobessfiilly  a  good  way, 
now  stopped  to  reet  and  to  admire  their  own 
progress.  While  they  were  thus  valuing  them- 
selves on  their  attainments,  their  light  diminish 
ed.  While  these  were  boasting  how  far  thev  had 
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left  others  behind  who  had  eetout  much  earlier, 
some  etower  traTellers  whose  beginning  had  not 
been  so  promising;,  bat  who  had  walked  meekly 
and  circumspectly,  now  outstripped  ,them.— 
These  last  walked*not  as  though  the^  had  already 
attained ;  bat  this  one  thing  Uiey  did,  forgetting 
the  things  which  were  behind,  they  pushed  for- 
ward  to  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  their  high 
calling.  These,  though  naturally  weak,  yet  oy 
Ujfing  a$ide  every  weighty  JinUhed  the  race  that 
««s  hefen  them.  Those  who  had  kept  their 
*  light  burning,*  Who  were  not  *  wise  m  their 
own  conceit,*  who  *  laid  their  help  on  ohe  that  is 
™i(rhty,*  who  had  chosen  to  suflTer  affliction  ra*. 
ther  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sin  tor  a  sea. 
sen,*  came  at  length  to  the  Happy  Land^— They 
had  indeed  the  Dark  and  Shadowy  Valley  to 


cross,  but  even  there  ther  Ibund  a  ritd  amd  a 
etaff  to  comfort  them.  Tneir  light  instead  of 
being  put  out  by  the  damps  of  the  Valley  and 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  often  burnt  with  added 
brightness.  Some  indeed  sufibred  the  terrors 
of  a  short'eclipse ;  but  even  then  their  light*  like 
that  of  a  dark  lantern,  was  not  pot  out ;  it  was 
only  turned  for  a  while  from  him  who  earned 
it,  and  even  these  often  finished  their  coarse 
with  joy.<-*But  be  that  as  it  might,  the  instant 
they  reached  Ihe  Happy  Land,  all  tears^were 
wiped  from  tjieir  cnres,  and  the  king  himself 
came  fbrth  and  welcomed  them  into  bis  pre- 
sence,  and  put  a  crown  upon  their  beads,  with 
these  words,  *  Well  done,  good  and  fmithfiil  aer 
rant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord.* 


PARLEY,  THE  PpRTER- 

AN  ALLEGORY: 
Showing  how  robbors  witiiout  can  never  get  into  a  house,  unless  there  are  traiton  within. 


Tmai  was  once  a  oertoin  nobleman  who  had 
a  house  or  castle  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
wilderness,  but  inclosed'in  a  garden«  Now  there 
was  a  band  of  robbers  in  the  wilderness  who 
had  a  great  mind  to  plunder  and  destroy  the 
castle,  but  they  had  not  succeeded  in  their  en- 
deavours,' because  the  master  had  driven  strict 
orders  to  '  wateh  without  eeaeing,''  To  quicken 
their  vigilance  he  used  to  tell  them  that  their 
care  would  soon  have  an  end ;  tliat  though  the 
nighte  they  had  to  wateh  were  dark  and  stormy, 
yet  they  were  but  few ;  the  ^leriod  of  resjstance 
was  short,  that  of  rest  would  be  eternal. 

The  robbers,  however,  attacked  the  castle  in 
various  ways.  They  tried  at  every  avenue, 
watehed  to  take  advantage  of  every  careless  mo- 
ment ;  boked  €or  an  open  door  or  a  neglected 
window.  But  though  they  often  -made  the  bohs 
shake  and  the  windows  rattle,  they  oould  never 
greatly  hurt  the  house,  much  less  get  into  it 
Do  yon  know  the  reason  7  it  was  Mcause  the 
servanto  were  never  off  their  guard.  7*hey 
heard  the  noises  plain  enough,  and  uind  to  be 
not  a  little  frightened,  for  they  were  aware  both 
of  the  streogUi  and  perseverance  of  their  ene- 
mies. But  wi^at  seemed  rather  odd  to  some  of 
these  servants,  the  lord  used  to  tell  them,  that 
while  they  continued  to  be  af^id  they  would  be 
safe ;  and  it  passed  into  a  sort  of  proverb  in  that 
ftmily  *  Happy-b  he  that  feareth  always.'  Some 
of  the  servants,  however,  thought  this  9,  contra- 
diction. 

One  day,  when  the  mastef  was  going  from 
home,  he  called  hisv  servante  all  together,  and 
spoke  to  them  as  follows :  *  I  will  not  repeat  to 
you  the  directions  I  have  so  often  given  you  ; 
they  are  all  written  down  in  thb  book  of  laws, 
of  which  every  one  of  you  has  a  copy.  Remem- 
ber, it  is  a  very  short  tidle  that  you  are  to  re- 
main in  this  castle;  you  will  soon  remove  to  my 
more  settled  habitotion,  to  a  more  durable  house, 
not  made  with  hands.  As  thit  house  is  never 
exposed  to  any  attock,  so  it  never  stands  in  need 
•f  any  repair ;  fiir  that  country  is  never  inlbsted  I 


by  any  sons  of  viotenoe.  Here  you  aresemnto; 
there  you  will  be  princes.  But  mark  my  words, 
and  you  will  find  the  same  in  rak  iooK  or  bt 
LAWS,  whether  you  will  evM  attein  to  likst  house, 
will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  yoa^fend 
yourselves  in  thia,  A  stout  vigilance  ibr  a  short 
time  will  secure  your  certain  happiness  for  ever. 
But  everv  thing  depends  on  your  present  exer- 


i*t  complain  and  take  advantage  of 
my  absence,  and  call  me  a  hard  master,  and 
vgrumble^iat  you  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  an 
howling  wilderness  witfaont  peace  or  seearity. 
Say  not,  that  you  are  expoMd  to  temptations 
without  any  power  to  resist  them.  Yon  have 
'some  difllculties,  it  is  true,  bat  yon  have  many 
helps  and  many  oomfbrto  to  make  thb  house 
tolerable,  even  before  yon-get  to  the  other.  Yoiir*a 
is  not  a;hard  service;  alid  if  it  were,  *•  the  time 
is  short.*  You  have  arms  if  you  will  Use  them, 
sad  doors  if  yon  will  bar  them,  and  strength  if 
yoa  will  use  it  I  wotiM  defy  all  the  attacks  of 
the  robbers  without,  if  I  could  depend  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  people  within.  If  the  thieves  ever 
get  in  and  deetroy  the  house,  it  must  be  by  the 
connivance  of  one  of  the  &mi]y.  For  Uiaa 
atanding  law  of  ihU  eaeiU^  that  mere  outward 
attack  eon  never  deetroy  it,  if  (ikerc  he  no  esn- 
eenting  traitor  within.  You  will  stand  or  fall 
as  you  will  observe  this  rub.  If  you  are  finally 
happy,  it  will  be  by  my  gimoe  and  favour ;  if  yon 
are  rained,  it  will  be  your  own  fault* 

When  the  nobbman  had  done  speaking,  every 
servant  repeated  his  assnranoe  of  attaebnwnt 
and  firm  sJlegbnoe  to  his  master.  But  among 
them  all,  not  one  was  so  vehement  and  bod  in 
his  profbnions  as  old  2*arley  the  porter.  Pkrby, 
indeed,  it  was  well  known,  was  always  talking, 
which  exposed  him  to  no  smaM  dancer ;  Ar  as 
he  was  the  foremost  to  promise,  so  he  vras  the 
slackest  to  perform :  and,  to  speak  the  tmth« 
though  he  was  a  teivil  spoken  feUow,  his  lord  wss 
more  af^id  of  him,  witn  all  hb  profbssions,  thsa 
he  was  of  the  rest  who  protested  less.  He  knew 
that  Parby  was  vain,  credabusi  and  selfienffi 
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dent ;  tnd  he  alwij*  >|»prehended  more  daiij^ 
from  Pvley*!  irapertinenoe,  curioiitj,  aad  love 
of  novelty,  than  eren  from  the  ttranger  vices  pf 
eome  of  his  other  servants.  The  rest  indeed, 
seldom  got  into  any  acrape,  of  which  Parley  was 
not  the  cliose  in  some  shape  or  other. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  oonihss,  that 
thon^h  Parley  was  allowed  every  refreshment, 
and  all  the  needfU  rest  which  the  nature  of  his 
place  permitted,  yet  he  thought  It  very  hard  'io 
be  feroed  to  be  so  constantly  OB  dnty.  ^Nothing 
bat  watching,'  said  Parley.  *  I  have,  to  be  sure, 
many  pleasures,  and  meat  sufficient ;  and  plenty 
of  chat,  in  virtue  of  my  office,  and  I  pick  op  a 
good  deal  of  new*  of  Uw  comers  and  goers  by 
day,  but  it  is  hard  that  at  night  I  must  watch 
as  narrowly  as  a  house-dog,  and  yet  let  in  nc 
eompany  without  orders ;  only  beoiuse  there  is 
f  fsowrt 


said  to  be  a  Ibw  straggKnjf 
wilderneaa,  with  whom  m 


in  the 
does  not  care 


wildernesa,  with  wbom  m  v  master  does  not  care 
to  let  us  be  acquainted.  He-  pretends  to  make 
us  Ti^ant  through  f^  of  the  robbers,  but  I 
suspect  it  b  only  to  make  us  mope  akme.  A 
merry  'Companion  ^d  a  mug  or  beer'  would 
make  the  night  pass  eheerily.*  Parlev,  how^ 
ever,  kept  all  these  thoughte  to  himself,  or  ut. 
tered  them  only  when  no  one  heard,-  ibr  talk  he 
must..  He  began  ta  listen  to  the  nightly  whist- 
ling of  the  robbers  under  the  windows  with 
rather  less  alarm  than  fbrroerly,  and  was  some- 
times  eo  tired  of  watching,  that  he  thought  it 
was  even  better  to-  run  tbi^  risk  of 'being  robbed 
once,  than  to  live  always  in  the  ftar  of  robbers. 

There  wo  certain  bounds  in  which  the  lord 
allowed  his  servants  to  walk  and  divert  4hem. 
sdvue  wX  all  proper  ssasons.  A  fdeasant  gardfin 
surrounded  Ihe  castle*  and  a  thick  hedge  sepa-  > 
rated  this  garden  frcnn  the  wildemess,  which 
was  inlested  by  the  robbers;  in  this  gar- 
den they  were  permitted  to,- amuse  themse^es. 
The  DMster  advised  them  always  to  keep  vjrithin 
theee  bounds.  *  While  yon  observe  this  rule,' 
eaid  be,  *  yon  will  be  eafb  and  well ;  and  you 
will  consult  your  own  salsty  and  happiness,  as 
well  as  ahow  your  love  to  me,  by  not  venturing 
ovur  to  the  eitremity  of  your  bounds ;  he  who 
goes  ae  far  as  be  dues,  always  shows  a  wish  to 
go  Ikrtber  than  he  ouf  ht,  and  commonly  does 
so.' 

It  was  remarkable,  that  the  nearer  theee  ser- 
vants kept  to  the  castle,  aqd  the  &rther  from 
the  kedgi,  the  more  ugly  the  wilderness  appear- 
ed. And  the  nearer  they  approached  the  for- 
bidden bounds,  their  own  home  appeared  more 
dull,  and  the  wildemess  more  delightAU.  And 
this  the  master  knew  when  he  gave  his  orders ; 
Ibr  he  never  either  did  or  said  any  thing  without 
a  good  reason.  And  when  his  servants  some- 
ttraee  desired  an  explanation  of  the  reason,  he 
used  to  tell  them  they  vronld  understand  it  when 
they  came  to  th$  o$kir  Aevfe ;  for  it  was  one  of 
the  pleasuree  of  that  house,  that  it  would  ex- 
plain all  the  mysteries  of  this,  and  any  little  ob- 
acnrities  in  the  master's  conduct  would  be  then 
made  quite  plain. 

Parley  was  the  first  who  promised  to  keep 
dear  of  the  Aedm,  and  yet  was  often  seen  kmk- 
iuf^  on  near  as  be  durst  One  day  he  ventured 
dose  up  to  the  hedge,  put  two  or  three  stones 
one  on  another,  and  tried  to  peep  9ver.    He  saw 


one  of  the  robbers  strolling  as  near  as  he  could 
be  on  the  forbidden  side.  This  man's  name  was 
Mr.  Flatterwell,  a  smooth  dvil  man,  *  whose 
words  were  softer  than  butter,  having  war  in  his 
heart'    He  made  severd  h>w  bows  to  Parley. 

Now,  Parley'  knew  so  little  of  the  world,  that 
he  actually  concluded  all  robben  must  have  an 
ugly  look  which  should  frighten  you  at  ottce« 
and  coarse  bmtd  manners  whi«^  woaM  at  first 
sight  fhow  they  were  enemies.  He  thought, 
like  a  poor  ignorant  follow  as  be  was,  that  this 
mild  spedous  person  could  never  be  one  of  the 
band,  flatterwell  accosted  Pkrley  with  the 
utmost  dvility,  which  p6t  him  quite  off  his 
guard ;  for  Parley  had  no  notwo'that  he  could 
be  an  enemy  who  wai  so  soft  and  dvit  For  an 
open  foe  he  would  have  been  prepwed^.  Pariey, 
however,  after  a  little  discourse  drew  this  con. 
cluMon,  that  either  Mr.  Flatterwell  could  not  be 
one  of  the  gang,  or  that  if  he  was,  t^  robbers 
themselves  could  not  be  such  monsters  as  his 
master  had  deecribed,  and  therefive  it  was  a 
folly  to  be  afraid  of  them. 

Flatterwell  began,  like  a  true  adept  in  his  art, 
by  lulling  dl  Parley's  suqMciorA  asleep ;  and  in- 
stead of  openlv  abuainf  his  master,  which  won^ 
have  opened  Parley's  eyes  at  once,  he  pretended 
rather  to  commend  him  in  a  ffenerd  way,  as  a 
person  who  meant  well  himsell^  but  was  too  apt 
to  suspect  others.  To  this  Parlev  assented. 
The  other  then  ventored  to  hint  by  demes,  that 
tfaoug-h  the  nobteman  might  be  a  good  master  in 
the  main,  yet  he  must  say  he  was  a  little  strict, 
and  a  little  stingy,  and  not  a  little  censorious. 
That  he  was  blamed  by  the  gentUmen  0/  tU 
totUemess  for  shotting  bb  house  against  good 
company^  and  his  servants  were  lauabed  at  by 
people  of  spirit  for  submitting  to  the  gloomy 
lifo  of  the  castle,  And  the  insipid  pleasures  of 
the  garden,  instnd  of  ran|^in^  in  the  wildemess 
at  btfge,  * 

*  It  is  trno  enoujg^h,'  said  Parley,  who.  was 
generally  of  tho  opinion  of  the  person  he  was 
talking -withf  *My  master  if  rather  harsh  and 
dose.  But  to  own  the  truth,  all  the  barring, 
and  locking,  and  bdting,  is  to  keep  out  a  set  of 
gentlemen,  who  he  assures  us  are  rs66erf ,  and 
who  are  wdting  for  an  opportunity  to  destroy 
us.  r  hope  no  offirace,  sir,  but  by  your  livery 
I  suspect  ^00,  sir,  are  one  of  the  gang  h^  is  so 
mnoh  afraid  of.' 

FlatterweU,  Afrdd  of  me?  Impossible  dear 
Mr.  Parley. '  Too  see,  I  do  not  )ook  like  an 
enemy.  I  am  unarmed ;  what  harm  can  a  plain 
man  uke  me'dp? 

Parief^  Why,  that  is  true  enough.  Yet  my 
master  says,  if  we  were  to  let  you  ipto  the  house, 
#e  sbodfl  be  ruined  soul  and  body. 

FUUterweU,  I  am  i^rry  Mr.  Parley  to  hear 
so  sendbfe  a  man  as  you  are  so  deceived.  This 
is  mere  prejudice.  He  knows  we  are  cheerful 
entsrtdning  people,  foes  to  gloom  and  snper. 
stilioii,  and  tbercifere  he  is  so  morose  he  will  not. 
let  Tou  get  acquainted  with  ne. 

PaHey,  WeU;  he  says  you  are  a  band  of 
thieves,  gamblers,  murderers,  drunkards,  and 
atheists. 

IFlaUenDeill,  Don't  believe  him;  the  wont 
we  should  do,  perhaps,  is,  we  might  drink  a 
friendly  glass  with  you  to  your  master's  hedth 
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or  play  ta  innooeiit  ^ame  of  cards  just  to  keep 
you  awake,  or  sin^  a  cheerful  song  with  the 
maids ;  now  is  there  any  harm  in  all  this  7 

Parley.  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  And 
I  begin  to  think  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
all  my  master  says. 

FUUtertodL  The  more  ^oa  know  us,  th#  mof^ 
you  will  like  us.  Bat  I  wish  there  was  not  this 
ugly  hedge  bet^eeq  us.  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
say,  and  I  am  afraid  of  being  overheard. 

Parley  was  now  just  going  to  give  a  spring 
over  the  hedge,  but  checked  himself,  saying, 
'  I  dare  not  come  on  your  side,  there  are  people 
about,  and  every  thin^  is  carried  to  my  master.* 
Flatterwell  saw  b^  this  that  his  new  friend  was 
kept  on  his  own  side  of  the  hedge  by  fear  rather 
than  by  principle,  and  from  wX  moment  he 
made  sure  of  hiiii.  *  Dear  Mr.  Parley,*  said  be, 
'if  yoa  will  allow  me  the  honour  of  a  little  con- 
versation with  you,  I  will  call  under  the  window 
of  your  lodge  this  evening.  I  bave  something 
to  tell  you  greatly  to  your  advantage.  I  ad- 
mire  you  exceedingly.  I  long  for  ^our  friend- 
ship; our  whole  brotherhood  is  ambitious  of  be- 
in^  known  to  so  amiable  a  person.* — *  O  dear,' 
said  Parley,  *  I  shall  be  afraid  of  talking  to  you 
at  night  It  is  eo  against  my  master's  orders. 
Bat  did  you  say  you  had  something-  to  tell  me 
to  mv  advantage  7* 

FuUteruttlL  Yes,  I  can  point  out  io  you  how 
you  may  be  a  richer,  a  merrier,  and  a  happier 
man.  If  you  will  admit  me  to-ni^ht  under  the 
window,  I  will  convince  you  that  it  is -prejudice 
and  not  wisdom,  which  makes  your  master  bar 
his  door  against  us ;  I  will  convince  you  that 
the  mischief  of  a  nibher^  as  your  master  acurri- 
k>usly  calls  us,  is  only  in  the  name ;  that  we  are 
your  true  friends,  and  only  mean  to  promote 
your  happiness.  '- 

*Don*t  say  wc,^  said  Parley,  'pray  come 
alone ;  I  would  not  see  the  rest  of  the  gang,  fbr 
the  world ;  but  I  think  th^re  can'^be  no  ereat 
harm  in  talking  to  you  through  the  bars,  if  you 
come  alone ;  but  lam  determmed  not  to  let  you 
in.  Yet  I  can*t  say  but  I  wish  to  kiiow  what 
you  can  tell  me  so  much  to  my  advantage ;  in- 
deed,  if  it  is  for  my  good  I  ought  to  know  it* 

FlaitetwelL  {going  otii^  turna  ha^,)  Dear 
Mr.  Parley,  there  is  one  thing  I  had  forgQtten. 
I  cannot  get  over  the  hedge  at  night  without 
assistance.  You  know  there  is  a  secret  in  the 
natcA-e  of  that  hedge;  you  in  the  bousC  fnay  get 
over  it  iato\the  wilderness  of  your  own  accord, 
but  we  cannot  get  to  your  side  by  our  own 
strength.  You  must  look  about  to  see  where 
the  hedge  is  thinnest,  and  then  set  to  work  to 
clear  away  here  and'  there  a  little  bouffh  for  me, 
it  woi^*t  be  missed ;  and  if  there  is  hot  the 
smallest  hole  made  on  your  side,  those  on  ours 
oan  get  through ;  otherwise  we  do  but  labour  in 
▼ain.  To  this  Parley  made  some  objection, 
through  the  fear  of  being  seen.  Flatterwell  re- 
plied,  that  the  smallest  hole  from  within  would 
be  si^Siciettt,  for  he  could  then  work  his  own 
way.  *  Well,*  said  Parley,  ''I  will  consider  of 
it  To  be  sure  I  shall  even  then  be  equally  safe 
in  the  castle,  as  I  shall  have  all  the  bolts,  bars, 
and  locks  between  us,  so  it  wiU  make  but  little 
difference.* 

*  Certainly  not,*  said  Flatterwell,  who  knew 


it  would  make  all  the  diffeiience  in  tho  woiU 
So  they  parted  with  mutual  protestations  of  re- 
gard.  Parley  went  home  charmed  with  his 
new  firiend.  His  eyes  were  now  dearly  opened 
as  to  his  masterUi  prejudices  against  the  rA* 
ben,  and  he  was  conviAced  there  was  nnore  in 
the  name  than  in  the  .thing.  *  But,*  said  he, 
*  though  Mr.  Flatterwell  is  certainly  an  agree, 
able  companion,  he^may  not  be  so  safe  an  in- 
tnate.  1  here  can,  however,  be' no  harm  in  talk* 
ing  at  a  dista^ice,  and  I  certainly  won't  let  him 
in.* 

Parley,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  did  not  for- 
get  his  promise  to  thin  the  hedge  of  separation 
a  little.  At  first  he  only  tore  off,  a  handful  of 
leaves,  then  a  little  sprig,  then  he  broke  away 
a  bough  or  two.  It  was  observable,  the  larger 
the  breach  becaroci  the  worse  he  began  to  think 
of.his  master,  and  the  better  of  himselC  Every 
peep  he  took  through  tne  broken  hedge  increas- 
ed his  desire  to  get  out  into  the  wildenieas,  and 
made  the  thougbto  of  the  castle  more  irksome 
tp  him* 

:  He  was. continually  repeating  to  himself^ 'I 
wonder  what  Mr.  FbOtorweU  can  have  to  ssy 
so  much  to  my  advantage  7  I  see  he  does  not 
wish  to  hurt  my  master,  he  only  wishes  to  serve 
me.*  As  the  hour  of  meeting,  however,  drew 
near,  the  master's  orders  now  and  then  came 
across  Parley's  thoughts.  So  to  divert  them, 
he  took  up  Ti^K  BOOK. ,  He  happened  to  open  it 
at  these  words : '  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee, 
consent  thou  not'  For  a  moment  hie  heart 
failed  him.  *  If  this  admonition  should  be  sent 
on  purpose?'  said  he;  ^  but  no,  *tis  a  bugbear. 
My  master  told  me  that  if  I  weni  to  thelioands 
I  should  get  over  the  hedge.  Now  I  went  Is 
the  utmost  limite,  and  did  not  get  oyer.*  Here 
conscience  put  in ;  *  Yee,  but  it  waa  because  yea 
were  watehed.'<^-^  I  am  sure,*  continued  Parley, 
^one  may  always  stop  where  one  will,  and  this 
is  only  a  trick  of  my  master's  to  spoil  sport  So 
I  will  even  hear  what  Mr.  Flatterwell  has  to  say 
so  much  to  my  advantage.  I  am  not  obliged  '^ 
to  fblk>w  his  counsds,  but  there  can  be  no  htfm 
in  hearing  them.' 

Flatterwell  prevailed  on  the  rest  of  the  rob- 
bers to  make  no  public  atteck  on  the  castle  that 
night  *  My  brethren,'  said  he,  *  yon  now  and 
then  fkil  in  your  schemes,  because  you  are  ior 
violent  beginnings,  while  my  smoothing  in- 
sinuating measures  hardly  ever  miss.  You 
come  blustering  and  roaring,  and  fHjrhtan  pec 
pie,  and  set  them  on  their  guard,  l^ra  inspire 
them  with  terror  ofwoci,  while  my  whole  scheme 
is  to  make  them  think  wdl  of  tftrmss/ses,  and 
ill  of  their  master.  If  I  once  get  them  to  enter- 
tein  hard  thonghte  of  him,  and  high  tfaooghts 
of  themselves,  my  business  is  done,  and  they 
fan  plump  into  my  snares.  So  lei  this  delieato 
affair  akme  to  me:  Parley  is  a  soAly  feNosr; 
he  must  not  be  frightened,  but  cajole^  He  is 
the  very  sort  of  a  man  to  suooeed  with ;  and 
worth  n  hundred  of  your  ptutdy  sensible  MIswa. 
With  them  we  want  strong  argumente  and 
strong  temptotions;  but  with  sueh  fellows  as 
Parley,  in  whom  yanity  and  sensuality  are  the 
leading  qualities  (as,  let  me  tell  yon.  Is  the  case 
with  far  the  greater  part)  flattery  and  a  promisa 
of  ease  and  pleasure,  will  do  more  than  your 
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whole  battle  array.  If  joa  wiX  let  me  mana^ 
I  will  get  yoa  all  into  the  oastle  before  mid- 
night.* 

At  night  the  castle  waa  barrieadoed  aa  nsoal, 
and  no  one  had  obsenred  the  hole  which  Parle  j 
bad  made  in  the  hedge.  Thia  oreraight  aroee 
that  night  from  the  aerranta*  negleoting  one  of 
tlie  master^a  standing  orders — to  make  a  nightly 
examination  of  the  state  of  things.  The  ne* 
gleet  did  not  proceed  so  moch  from  wiifhl  dis- 
obedience,  as  from  haTing  passed  the  CTening  in 
sloth  and  diversion,  which  often  amounts  to 
nearly  the  same  in  its  consequences;    ' 

As  all  was  very  cheerful  within,  so  all  was 
ret  J  quiet  without  And  before  they  went  to 
bed,  some  of  the  servants  observed  to  the  rest, 
that  aa  they  heard  no  robbers  that  night,  they 
thought  thsjT  migh^  now  begin  to  remit  some- 
thing  of  their  dingenee  in  bolting  and  barring: 
that  all  this  fastening  and  lockmg  was  very 
troublesome,  and  they  hoped  the  danger  was  now 
pretty  well  over,  u  was  rather  remarkable, 
that  they  never  made  these  sort  of  observa- 
tions«  but  after  an  evening  of  some  excess,  and 
when  they  had  neglected  their  private  bunne$$ 
with  ikeir  mawUr.  All,  however,  except  Parley, 
went  quietly  to  bed,  and  seemed  to  feel  uncom- 
mon security. 

Parley  crept  down  to  his  lodge.  He  had  half 
a  mind  to  go  to  bed  top.  Fet  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  disappoint  Mr.  FlatterwelL  So  civil  a 
ffentleman  !  To  be  sure  he  might  have  had  bad 
designs.  Yet  what  right  had  he  to  suspect  any- 
body who  made  such  professions,  and  who  was 
so  very  civil  7  *  Besides,  it  is  something  for  my 
adyantage,*  added  Parley.  '  I  will  not  open  the 
door,  that  is  certain ;  but  as  he  is  to  oome-ahme, 
he  can  do  me  no  harm  through  the  bars  of  the 
windows :  and  he  will  think  I  am  a  coward  if  I 
don*t  keep  my  word.  No,  I  wfU  let  him  see 
that  I  am  not  afiraid  of  iliy  own  strength  $  I  will 
show  him  I  can  go  what  length  I^please,  and 
e(op  short  when  I  |4ease.*  Had  rlatterwell 
heard  this  boastful  speech,  he  would  have  been 
quite  sure  of  his  man. 

About  eleven,  Parley  heard  the  signal  agreed 
upon.  It  was  so  gentle  as  to  cause  Tittle  ainrm. 
So  much  the  worse.  Flatterwell  never  frighten- 
ed any  one,  and  therefore  seldom  failed  of  any 
one.  Parley  stole  softly  down,  planted  himself 
at  his  little  window,  opened  the  casement,  and 
spied  his  new  friend.  It  was  pale  starlight 
Parley  was  a  little  frightened ;  for  he  thought  he 
perceived  one  or  two  persons  behind  Flatter- 
well ;  but  the  other  asst^^  him  it  was' only  his 
own  shadow,  which  his  (ears  had  magnified  into 
a  company.  *  Though  I  assure  yon,'  said  he, 
*  I  have  not  a  friend  but  what  is  as  harmless  as 
myself.* 

ITiey  iMnr  entered  into  serious  discourse,  in 
which  Flatterwell  showed  himself  a  deep  poli- 
tician. He  skilfully  mixed  up  in  his  conver- 
sation a  proper  proportion  of  praise  on  the  plea- 
sures of  the  wilderness,  of  compliments  to  Far- 
ley, of  ridicule  on  his  master,  and  of  abusive 
sneers  on  the  book  in  which  the  master's  laws 
were  written.  Against  this  last  be  had  always 
a  particular  sp|te,  for  he  considered  it  as  the 
grand  instrument  by  which  the  lord  maintain- 
ed his  wrvants  in  their  allegiance ;  and  when 


they  oouM  once  be  brought  to  sneer  at  the  mok 
there  was  an  end  of  submission  to  the  lord 
Parley  had  not  penetration  enough  to  aee  his 
drift  *  As  to  the  soox,  Mr.  Flatterwell,*  said 
he,  *  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  true  or  false. 
I  rather  neglect  than  disbelieve  it  I  am  forced, 
indeed,  to  Mar  it  read  once  a  week,  but  I  neyet 
kwk  into  it  myself,  if  I  can  help  it*—*  Excel 
lent,*  said  FhUterweH  to  himself,  'that  is  jiut 
the  same  thing.  This  is  safb  mund  fbr  me. 
For  whether  a  man  does  not  befieve  in  the  book. 
or  does  not  attend  to  it,  it  eomes  pretty  much  to 
the  same,  and  I  generally  get  him  at  last* 

*  Why  cannot  we  be  a  little  nearer,  Mr.  Par. 
ley,*  said  Flatterwell ;  « I  am  afraid  of  being 
overheard  by  some  of  your  master's  spies.  The 
window  from  which  you  speak  is  so  high ;  I 
wish  you  would  come  down  to  the  door.'-— 

*  Weil,'  said  Parley,  *  I  see  no  great  harm  in 
that  There  is  a  little  wicket  in  the  door 
through  which  we  may  converse  with  more  ease 
and  equal  safety.  The  same  fastenings  will  bo 
still  between  us.'  So  down  he  went,  but  not 
without  a  degree  of  fear  and  trembling. 

The  little  wicket  being  now  opened,  and 
Flatterwell  standing  cloee  on  the  outside  of 
the  door,  they  conversed  with  great  ease. 
^Mr.  Parley,*  s^d  Flatterwell,'!  should  not 
Save  pressed  you  so  much  to  admit  me  into 
the  castl^  but  out  of  pure  disinterested  regard 
to  your  own  happiness.  J  shall  get  nothing  by 
it,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  a  person .  so 
wise  and  amiable  should  be  shut  up  in  this 
gloomy  dungeon,  under  a  hard  roaster^  and  a 
nave  to  the  unreasonable  tyranny  of  his  book 
OF  LAWS.  If  you  admit. me,  you  need  have  no 
more  waking,  no  more  watcninff.'  Here  Par- 
ley involuntarily  slipped  back  the  bolt  of  the  door. 

*  To  convince  you  of  my  true  love,'  continued 
Fktterwell, '  I  have  brought  a  bottle  of  the  most 
delicious  wine  thai  grows  in  the  wilderness. 
You  shall  taste  it,  but  you  must  put  a  j^lass 
throuffh  the  wicl^et  to  receive  it,  fbr  it  b  a 
singular  property  in  this  wine,  that  we  of  the 
wildemess  cannot  succeed  in  conveying  it  to 
you  of  the  castle,  without  you  hold  out  a  vessel 
to  receive  it*-^'  O  here  is  a  gbss,*  said  Parley, 
holding  out  a  large  goblet,  which  he  always 
kept  ready  to  be  fillml  by  any  chance-comer 
The  other  immediately  eonrea  into  the  capa 
cious  ^blet  a  iaige  diaumit  of  that  delicious  in- 
toxicating liquor,  with  which  the  family  of  tJ^e 
Flatterwells  have  fbr  near  six  thousand  years 

red  tho  hearts,  ysnd  destroyed  the  soiils  of  all 
inhabitants  of  the  castle,  whenever  they 
have  been  able  to  prevail  on  them  to  hold  out  a 
hand  to  receivo  it.  This  the  wise  master  of  the 
castle  well  knew  would  be  the  case,  for  he  knew 
what  was  in  men  ;  he  knew  their  propensity  to 
receive  the  delicious  poison  of  the  Flatterwells  ; 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  gave  them  thb 
BOOK  of  his  laws,  and  planted  the  hedge  and  in- 
vented the  bolts,  and  doubled  the  lock. 

As  soon  as  jpoor  Parley  had  swallowed  the 
fatal  draught,  it  acted  like  enchantment.  He 
at  once  lost  all  power  of  resistance.  He  had 
no  sense  of  fear  left.  He  despised  his  own  safe- 
ty, forsot  his  master,  lost  all  sight  of  the  house  in 
the  other  country,  and  reached  out  for  another 
draught  as  eagerly  as  Flatterwell  held  out  the 
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InttJfl  to  ■dminister  it  •  Whmt  t  (bol,  have  I 
been,*  laid  Parley,  *  to  deny  myielf  to  hmg  V — 
*  Will  yoa  now  let  me  in  T  nid  FUtterwelL 
•Ay,  that  I  will,*  said  the  deluded  Pailey. 
Thou  j^h  the  train  waa  now  inereaaed  to  near  a 
handred  robbers,  yet  ao  intoxicated  waa  Parley, 
that  he  did  not  aee  one  of  them  ezoept  his  new 
friend.  Parley  eagerly  palled  down  the  hara, 
draw  back  the  bolts  anid  fiirced  open  the  loeka ; 
thinkinijr  he  eoold  never  let  in  hia  friend  soon 
enough.  He  had,  howef«r,  just  presence  of 
Blind  to  say,  *  My  dear  friend,  I  hope  yoa  are 
alone.*  FlaUerwell  swore  he  was— Parley  open- 
ed  the  door— in  rushed,  not  Flatterwell  only,  but 
the  whole  banditti,  who  always  lurked  behind 
in  his  train.  .The  moment  they  had  got  sure 
possession,  Flatterwell  chaoiged  hia  soft  tone, 
and  cried  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  *  Down  with  the 
castle— kill,  burn,  and  destroy.* 
Rapine,  murder,  and  oonnagration,  by  turns 


tookphMse.  Parley  was  the  Tery  first  wiioniioey 
atucked.  He  was  overpowered  with  woundsi 
As  he  fell  he  cried  out,  'O  ray  master,  I  die  a 
victim  to  my  unbelief  in  thee,  and  to  my  own 
vanity  and  imprudence.  O  that  the  grMrdians 
of.aU  other  castles  wculd  hear  me  with  my  dying 
breath  repeat  mv  master*s  admonition,  tiint  «fi 
aiiaelu  frvm  witima  will  nU  dettroy  uideMM  tken 
U  9ome  canftdtrmU  withim.  O  that  the  knepers 
of  all  other  caatles  would  learn  from  my  ruin, 
that  he  who  parleys  with  temptation  is  already 
undbhe.  That  he  who  allows  himself  to  go  to 
the  very  bounds  will  soon  jump  over  the  b^ge ; 
that  he  who  talks  out  ff  the  window  with  the 
enemy,  will  soon  op^n  the  door  to  him ;  that  he 
who  holds  out  hb  hand  lor  the  cup  of  ainful 
flatly,  kiaes  all  power  of  reaisting ;  that  when 
he  opena  the  door  to  one  «n,  all  the  rest  fly  in 
upon  him,  and  the  man  perishes  as  I  now  do.' 


TALES 

FOR  TQE  COMMON  PEOPtE. 

Rn^roN  is  for  the  man  in  humble  life,  ^nd  to  raiae  his  nature,  and  to  put  him  in  mind  of  a 
state  in  which  the  privileges  of  opulenoe  will  cease,  when  be  will  be  equal  by  nature,  and  may 
be  mors  than  equal,  by  virtue^— 3»rl;«  en  the  French  JUvoluiion. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  mm  Axn  ram  nMonam  talb. 


Ts  improve  the  habits,  and,  raise  the  principles  of  the  common  people,  at  a  tim6  when  their 


eomteract  vice  and  profligacy  on  the  one  hand,  but  error,  discontent,  and  fldse  religion  on  tba 
other.  And  as  an  appetite  for  risading  had,  flt>m  a  variety  of  causes,  been  inereaasd  among  (he 
inftrior  ranks  in  this  country,  it  was  judged  expedient,  at  this  critical  period,  to  supply  such 
wholeMoie  aliment  as  might  give  ariiew  direction  to  their  taste,  and  abate  their  relish  &r  Chose 
corrupt  and  inflammatory  publications  which  the  consequences  qf  the  French  Revolution  have 
been  so  fttally  pouring  in  upon  us. 

The  success  of  the  plan' exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  ibi  projector.  Above  two 
millionB  of  the  tracts  were  sold  within  the  first  year,  besidies  very  large  numbsrs  ia  Ireland ;  and 
they  contidue  to  be  vcTv  extensively  circulated,  in  their  .original  form  of  single  tracts,  hj  Evaoa, 
in  Long.hme,  West  Squthfield,  Hatchard  in  Piccadilly,  and  Hazard  in  Bath,  as  well  as  in  thrftc 
bound  volumes,  sold  by  Rivington,  Hatchard,  and  all  other  booksellers. 

As  these  stories,  thoogh  principtUf^  are  not  calculated  exeUuivelf  for  the  middle  and  fewer 
classes  of  society,  the  author' has,  at  the  desire  of  her  friends,  selected  those  which  were  written 
by  herself^  and  presented  them  to  the  public  in  thb  collection  of  her  works,  in  an  enlarged  and 
improved  Ibrm. 


THE  SHEPHERD  OF  SAUSBURY  PLAIN. 


Ma.  JomtsoR,  a  very  worthy  charitab'e  gentle- 
man, was  travelling  some  time  ago  seroas  one 
of  those  vast  plains  which  are  well  known  fai 
Wiltshire.  It  was  a  fine  summer*s  evening,  and 
be  fode  skiwly  that  he  mirht  have  leisure  to 
I  God  in  the  works  of  his  oreatioo.    For 


this  gtotlemi^n  was  of  opinion,  that  a  walk  or  a 
ride  was  as  proper  a  time  as  any  to  think  abont 
mod  things;  for  which  reason,  on  such  occn- 
sions,  he  seldom  thought  so  much  about  hia 
money,  or  his  trade,  or  public  news,  as  at  other 
times,  that  he  might  with  more  ease  and  satis 
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ftetion  enjoy  the  pious  tlioaffht  which  the 
wooderful  worke  of  the  great  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth  are  intended  to  raise  in  the  mind. 

Am  this  serene  contemplation  of  the  visible 
heavens  insensibly  lifted  up  his  mind  from  the- 
works  of  God  in  natnre,  to  the  same  God  as  he 
is  seen  in  Revelation,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
this  very  connexion  was  clearly  intimated  by 
the  Royal  l^rophet  in  the  nineteenth  Psalm^— 
That  most  beautiihl  description  of  the  greatness 
and  power  of  God  exhibited  in  the  former  part, 
plainly  seeming  intended  to  introduce,  illustrate, 
and  nnfi>ld  the  operations  of  the  word  and  Spi;>it 
of  God  on  the  ^esjrt  in  the  Utter.    And  be  began 


to  run  a  parallel  in  his  own  mind  between  the 

ofthat  highly  pcN 
tni^e  of  the  material  sun  in  searching  and  warm- 


cIEm^  or  that  highly  poatical  and  glowing  pic- 


in^  the  earth,  in  the  first  six  trerses,  and  the 
spiritual  operation  attributed  to  the  *  law  of  God,* 
which  fills  up  the  remaining  part  of  the  Psalm. 
And  he  persuaded  himself  that  the  divine  Spirit 
which  dictated  this  fine  hymn,  had  left  it  as  a 
Idnd  of  general  intimation  to  what  use  we  were 
to  convert  our  admiration  of  created  things; 
namely,  that  we  might  be  led  by  a  sight  oC  them 
to  raise  our  views  from  the  kingdom  of  nature 
to  that  of  grace,  and  that  the  contemplation  of 
God  in  his  works  might  draw  us  to  contempkte 
him  in  his  word. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  Mr.  John- 
soQ*8  attention  was  all  of  a  eudden  osHed  off  by 
the  barking  of  a  shepherd*s  dog,  and  looking  up 
he  spied  one  of  those  little  huts,  which  are  here 
and  there  to  be  seen  on  those  great  downs ;  and 
near  it  was  the  shepherd  himself  busily  employ- 
ed with  his  dog  in  collecting  together  his  vast 
flock  of  sheep.  As  he  drew  nearer,.he  perceived 
him  to  be  a  clean,  well-looking,  poor  man,  near 
titij  years  of  age.  Hii  coat,  though  at  first  it 
had  probably  boBn  of  ofie  dark  cobur,  had  been 
in  a  long  course  of  years  so  often  patched  with 
different  sorts  of  clotli,  that  it  was  now  become 
hard  to  say  which  had  been  the  original  colour. 
But  this,,  while  it  gave  a  plain  proof  of  the  shep. 
berd*s  poverty,  equally  proved  the  exoeedtng' 
neatness,  industry  and  good  management  of  his 
wife.  His  stockings  no  less  proved  her  good 
hottse-wifery,  for  they  were  entirely  covered  with 
dams  of  different  coloured  worsted,  hut  had  not 
a  hole  in  them ;  and  his  shirt,  though  nearly  s^ 
coarse  as  the  sailaof  a  ship,  was  as  white  as  the 
drifted  snow,  and  was  neady  mended  where  time 
had  either  made  a  rent,  or  worn  it  thin.  This 
ftimishes  a  rule  of  judging,  by  which  one  shaD 
seldom  be  deceived.  If  I  meet  with  a  labourer, 
bedg'in^,  ditching,  or  mending  the  highways, 
with  his  stockings  and  shirt  tight  and  whole, 
however  me%n  and  bad  his  other  garments  are, 
I  have  seldom  fiuled,  on  visiting  his  cottage,  to 
find  that  also  clean  and  well  ordeM,  and  his 
wife  notable,  and  worthy  of  encouragement 
Whereas  a  poor  woman,  who  will  be  lying  a-bed, 
or  goosiping  with  her  neighbours  when  she  ought 
to  be  fitting  out  her  husband  in  a  cleanly  man- 
ner, will  seldom  be  found  to  be  very  good  in  other 


respects^ 
This  fi 


his  was  not  the  case  with  our  shepherd : 
and  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  more  struck  with  the 
deeeney  of  his  mean  and  firugal  dress,  than  with 


his  open  honest  countenanee,  which  bore  strcof 
marks  of  health,  cheerfulness,  and  spirit. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  on  a  Journey,  and 
somewhat  fearful  from  the  appearance  of  the 
sky,  that  rain  was  at  no  great  distance,  accosted 
the  shepherd  with  asking  what  sort  of  weather 
he  thought  it  would  be  on  the  morrow.  *  It  will 
be  such  weather  as  pleases  roe,^  answered  the 
shepherd.  Thouffh  the  answer  was  delivered 
in  ,the  niildest  a^d  most  civil  tone  that  could  be 
imagined,  the  gentleman  thought  the  words 
themselves  rather  rude-  and  surly,  and  asked 
him  how  that  could  be.  '  Because,'  replied  the 
shepherd,  *  it  will  be  such  weather  as  shall  please 
God,  and  whatever  pleases  him  always  pleases 
me.' 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  delighted  in  good  men  and 
good  things,  was  very  well  satisfied  with  his 
reply.  For  he  justly  thoiight  that  though  a 
hypocrite  may  easily  contrive  to  appear  l»tter 
than  he  really  is  to  a  stranger;  and  that  no  one 
should  be  too  soon  trusted,  merely  for  having  a 
few  good  words  in  his  mouth ;  yet  as  he  knew 
that  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh;  he  always  accustomed  himself  to 
judge  favorably  of  those  who  had  a  serious  de- 
portment and  solid  nunner  of  speaking.  It 
looks  as  if  H  probeeded  from  a  good  habit,  said 
he,  and  though  I  may  now  and  then  be  deceived 
by  it»  jet  it  has  not  often  happened  to  me  to  be 
so.  .  Whereas  if  a  Aan  accosts  me  with  an  idfe, 
dissolute,  vulgar,  indecent,  or  pro&ne  expres- 
sion, I  have  never  been  deceived  in  him,  but 
have  generally  on  inquiry  found  his  character 
to  be  as  bad  as  his  language  gave  me  room  to 
expect 

He  entered  into  conversation  with  the  shep 
herd  in  the  following  manner;  *  Year's  is  a 
troublesome  lifo,  honest  fi'iend,'  said  he.  *  To  be 
sure,  sir,'  replied  the  shepherd,  *  'tis  not  a  very 
lazy  life ;  but  'tb  not  near  so  toilsome  as  that  i 
which  my  Great  Mastxr  led  ff>r  my  sake ;  and  1 
he  had  every  state  and  condition  of  lifo  at  his  ] 
choice,  and  Aose  a  hard  one  j  while  I  only  sub-  / 
Aiit  to  the  lot  that  is  appointed  to  me.'    *  You 
are  exposed  to  great  cold  and  heat,*  said  the 
gentleman  :  *  True,  sir,'  said  the  shepherd ;  *  but 
then  I  am  not  exposed  to  great  temptations ;  and 
so  throwing  one  thing  against  another,  God  in    ^    ' 
pleased  to  contrive  to < make  things  more  equal     o.  .  . 
than  we  poor,  ignorant,  shortsighted  creatures, 
are  apt  to  think.    David  was  happier  when  he 
kept  his  father*s  sheep  on  such  a  plain  as  this, 
and  employed  in  singing  tome  of  his  own  Psalms 
perhaps,  than  ever  he  was  when  he  became  kin? 
of  Israel  and  Judah.    And  I  dare  say  we  should 
never  have  had  some  of  the  most  beautiful  texts 
in  all  those  fine  Psalms,- if  he  had  not  been  a        i 
shepherd,  which  enabled  him  to  make  so  ihany 
fine  comparisons  and  similitudes,  as  one  may 
say,  fh>m  country  lifo,  flocks  of  sheep,  hDls,  and 
vaJlies,  fields  of  corn,  and  fountains  of  water.*         .   . 

*  Yon  think  then,'  said  the  gentleman,  *  that  a   *  '^ '" 
laborious  lift  is  a  happy  one/    *  I  do,  sir ;  and      "<  ^  ' 
more  so  especially*  as  it  exposes  a  man  to  fewer 
sins.    If  king  Said  hed  continued  a  pow  labori-    '('*'. 
ous  num  to  the  end  6f  his  da^s,  he  might  have 
lived  happy  and  honest,  and  died  a  natural  death 
in  his  bed  at  ]a«t,  which  you  know,  sir  was 
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more  than  he  did.  But  I  ipeak  with  reverence, 
for  it  was  divine  Providence  overruled  all  that, 
yoQ  know  sir,  and  I  do  not  presume  to  make 
comparisons. — Besides,  sir,  m v  employment  has 
been  particularly  honoured — Moses  was  a  shep- 
herd in  the  plains  of  Midian.  It  was  to  **  shep- 
herds keeping  their  flocks  by  night,**  that  the 
angels  appeared  in  Bethlehem,  to  tell  the  best 
news,  the  gladdest  tidings,  that  ever,  were  re- 
vealed  to  poor  sinful  men ;  often  and  often  has 
the  thought  warmed  my  poor  heart  in  the  cold- 
est night,  ^nd  filled  me  with  more  joy  and  thank- 
fulness than  the  best  supper  could  have  done.' 

Here  the  shepherd  stopped,  for  he  began  to 
feel  that  he  had  made  too  free,  and  talked  too 
long.  But  Mr.  Johnson  was  so  well  pleased  with 
what  he  said,  and  with  the  cheerful  contented 
manner  in  which  he  said  it,  that  he  desired  him 
to  go  on  freely,  for  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him 
to  meet  with  a  plain  roan,  who,  without  any 
kind  of  learning  but  what  he  had  got  from  the 
Bible,  was  able  to  talk  so  well  on  a  subject  in 
{which  all  men,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are 
(Minally  concerned. 

*  Indeed  I  am  afraid  I  make  too  bold^  sir,  for 
it  better  becomes  me  to  listen  to  such  a.  gentle- 
man as  yon  seem  to  be,  than  to  talk  in  m  v  poov 
way :  but  as  I  was  sayi^ng,  sir,  I  wonder  ,  aH 
working  men  do  not  derive  as  greaiioy  and  de- 

1  light  as  1  do  from  thinking  bow  Uod  has  ho- 
I  noare<l  poverty !  Oh  !  sir,  what  great,  or  rich, 
or  mighty  men  have  had  such  honour  put  on 
them,  or  their  condition,  as  shepherds,  tent- 
makers,  fishermen,'  and  carpenters  have  had  7 
Besides,  it  seems  us  if  Grod  honoured  indus- 
trv  alsa  The  way  of  duty  is  not  only  the  way 
of  safety,  hot  it  is  remarkable  bow  many  in  th6 
exercise  of  the  common  duties  of  their  calling, 
humbly  and  rightly  performed,  as  we  may  sup- 
pose,  have  found  honours,  preferment^  and  bless- 
ing :  while  it  does  not  occur  to  me  that  the 
whole  sacred  volume  presents  a  single  instance 
of  a  like  blessing  conferred  on  idleness.  Re- 
bekah,  Rachel,  and'  Jethro*s  daughters,  were 
diligently  employed  in  the  lowest  occupations  of 
a  country  life,  when  Providence,  by  means  of 
those  very  occupations,  raised  them  up  husbands 
so  famous  in  history,  as  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the 
prophet  Moses.  The  shepherds  were  neither 
playing  nor  sleeping,  but  **watchin|r  their 
flocks,**  when  they  received  the  news  of  a  Sa- 
vionr*s  birth :  and  the  woman  of  Samaria,  by 
the  laborious  office  of  drawing  water,  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  gave  her 
to  drmk  of  •*  living  water.** 

*  My  honest  friend,*  said  the  ^ntleman,  *  I 
perceive  you  are  well  acquainted  with  scripture.* 
— *  Yes,  sir,  pretty  well,  blessed  be  God!  through 
his  mercy  I  learned  to  read  when  I  was  a  little 
boy ;  though  reading*  was  not  so  cbmmon.when 
I  was  a  child,  as  I  am  told,  through  the  good- 
ness of  Providence  and  the  generosity  of  the 
rich,  it  is  likely  to  become  now-a-days.  I  be- 
lieve  there  is  no  day  for  the  last  thirty  years 
that  I  have  not  peeped  at  my  Bible.  If  we  can't 
find  time  to  read  a  chapter,  I  defy  any  man  to 
•ay  he  can*t  find  time  to  read  a  verse :  and  a 
single  text,  sir,  well  followed,  and  put  in  prac- 
tice  every  day,  would  make  no  bad  figure  at  the 
jear'e  end ;  Uiree  hundred  and  sixty-five  texts, 


without  the  loss  of  a  moment's  time,  would 
make  a  pretty  stock,  a  little  golden  treasury,  as 
one  may  say,  fVom  new-year*s  day  to  new-year*s 
day ;  and  if  children  were  brought  up  Co  it,  they 
would  come  to  look  for  their  text  as  naturally  as 
they  do  for  their  breakfast  No  labouring  man, 
*tis  true,  has  so  much  leisure  as  a  shepherd,  for 
while  the  flock  is  feeding  I  am  obliged  to  be 
still,  and  at  such  times  I  can  now  ana  then  tap 
a  shoe  fiir  my  children  or  myself,  which  is  a 
great  saving  to  us,  and  while  I  am  doing  that  I 
repeat  a  chapter  or  a  pealm,  which  makes  the 
time  pass  pleasantly  in  this  wild  solitary  place. 
I  can  say  the  best  past  of  the  New  Testament 
by  heart;  I  believe  I  should  not  say  the  best 
part,  for  every  part  is  good,  but  I  mean  the 
greatest  part  I  have  led  but  a  lonely  life,  and 
have  often  bad  but  little  to  eat,  l>ut  my  BiUe, 
has  been  meat,  drink,  and  company  to  me,  as  I 
may  say,  aniJ  when  waiit  aii?  trouble  have  come 
upon  me,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  haTe  done 
indeed,  sir,  if  I  had  not  had  the  promises  of  this 
book  for  my  stay  and  snpport* 

<  You  have  had  great  oifficnkies  then  V  said 
Mi*.  Johnson.  *  Why,  as  to  that,  sir,  not  more 
than  neighbours'  fare ;  I  have  but  little  cause 
to  complain,  and  much'  to  be  thankful ;  but  I 
have  had  some  little  struggles,  as  I  will  leave 
you  to  judge.  I  have  a  wifb  and  eight  children, 
whom  I  bred  up*  in  that  little  cottage  which  yon 
see.  under  the  hill,  about  half  a  mile  off.'  '  What, 
that  with  the  smoke  coming  outpf  thejchimney?* 
said  the  gentleman,  *0  no,  sir,'  replied  the 
shepherd,  smiling,  *  we  have  seldom  smoke  in 
the  evening,  fbr  we  have  little  to  cook,  and  firing 
is  very  dear  in  these  parte.  'TIS  that  cottage 
which  you  see  on  the  left  hand  of  the  chnrch, 
near  that  little  tuft  of  hawthorns.*— •  What,  that 
hovel  with  only  0119  lOQih  abovsLanjOslow,  with 
scarcely  any  chimney  1  how  is  it  poesible  that 
}rou  can  live  there  with  such  a  family  V  *  O  it 
IS  very  possible,  and  Very  certain  too,'' cried  the 
shepherd.  *  How  many  better  men  have  been 
worse  lodged !  how  many  good  Christians  have 
perished  in  prisons  and  dungeons,  in  compari- 
son of  whicb 'my  cottage  is  a  palace !  The  house 
is  very  well,  sir;  and  if  the  rain  did  not  some- 
times  beat  down  upon  us  through  the  thatch 
when  we  are  a-bed,  I  should  not  desire  a  better; 
ibr  I  have  healtb^peace,  andjiberty,  and  no  man 
maketh  me  afraiX* '  "i"  -  " 

^  ^eii,~t  win  certainly  call  on  you  before  it 
be  long ;  but  how  Can  you  contrive  to  lodge  so 
many  children  ?*  *  We  do  the  best  we  can,  sir. 
My  poor  wife  is  a  very  sick]jLJEonian ;  or  we 
should  always  have  done  tdtersbly  well,  fliere 
are  no  gentry  in  the  parish,  so  that  she  has  not 
met  iVith  any  great  assistance  in  her  sickness. 
The  good  curate  of  the  parish,  who  lives  in  that 
pretty  parsonage  in  the  valley,  is  very  willing, 
but  not  very  able  to  assist  us  on  these  trying 
occasions,  fbr  he  has  little  enough  fbr  himself 
and  a  large  family  into  the  bargain.  Yet  he 
does  what  he  can,  and  more  than  many  other 
men  do,  and  more  than  he  can  well  afford.  Be- 
sides that,  his  prayers  and  good  advice  we  are 

always  sure   of^   *m^  WH  SM  IKhly  UMTnlrgiTfer 

that,  for  a  man  must  give,  you  Know,  sir,  ac- 
cording to  what  he  hath,  and  not  aooording  to 
what  he  hath  nof^ 
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*  I  am  afraid,*  laid  Mr.  JohiMm,  *  that  your 
difliciJtiea  may  ■ometimea  lead  you  to  repine.' 

*No,  air,*  replied  the  ahepherd,  *it  pleaaea 
God  to  me  me  two  waya  of  bearini^  up  under 
them.  1  pray  that  they  may  be  either  removed 
or  sanctified  to  me<  Besidea,  if  my  road  be 
right  I  am  contented  thoujfh  it  be  rough  and 
uneven.  I  do  npt  ao  much  stagger  at  hardahipa 
in  the  right  way,,  as  I  dread  a  falae  aeenrit^ 
and  a  holbw  peace,  while  I  may  be  walking  m 
a  more  amoth,  bat  leaa  lafe  way.  Beaidea,  sir, 
I -strengthen  my  faith  by  recoUeoting  what  the 
beat  men  have  suffered,  and  my  hope,  with  the 
view  of  tlie  shortnesa  of  all  .8i:uffi»ring;  It  ia  a 
good  hint,  sir,  of  the  vanity  l>f  all*  earthly  pot- 
that  though  the  whole  Land  of  Pro. 
was  Ilia,  yet  the  first  bit  of  ground  which 
the  father  of  the  fiiithfuVgot  poaaea. 
oil  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  was  a  grave. 

*  Are  you  in  any  diatreas  at  present  ?*  said  Mr. 
Johnson.  *  No,  sir,  thank  6od^  replied  the  shep- 
herd. *  I  get  my  stt^lyiga^day,  and  moat  of  my 

^  children  will  soon  be  able  to  earn  something ; 

''  fi>r  we  have  only,  tliree  udder  £x0  years  old.' — 
*  Only!'  said  the  gentleman,  *that  is  a  heavy 
harden.*— « Not  ataU;  God  fiU  the  back  to  iU 

.  Tlioagh  my  wife  ia.  not  able  to  d6  any  ouUof- 
door  work,  yet  she  breeds  up  oaf  children  to 
Bucli  habita  of  iqdustKy,  that  our'  little  maids,  be- 
fore they'are  six  years  M^  can  first  ^t  a  half- 
penny,  and  theq  «  penny  a  day  by  fci^Uii^.  The 
boys,  who  are  too  little  to  do  hard  work,  get  a 
trifle  hy^  keeping  the  birds  offlhe^oQui;  .for  this 

'  the  farmers  n  ill  give  them  a  penny  or  two  pence, 
and  now  wid  then  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese  into 
the  bargain.  When  the  sSasoti  of  crow-keeping 
ia  Aver,  then  they  gkttlLor  plplc  itlUISs ;  any  thing 
ia  better  thanijlojess,  air,  and  if  they  did  not 
geFa  farthing  by  it,  I  would  make  them  do  it 
iuat  the  aame,  for  tiie  sake  of  giving  them  early 
habita  of  labour. 

*  So  yon  aee,  sir,  I  am  not  ao  badly  off  as 
many  are ;  nay,  if  it  were  not  that  it  costs-  me 
so  much  in  'pothecary'a  stuff  lor  my  poor  wiii, 
I  shoidd  reckon  myself  well  oS,  nay  I  do  reckon 
myself  well  off;  for  Messed  be  God,  ho  has 
granted  her  life  to  my  ^Hrayers,  and  I  would 
work  myself  to  a  'nalomy,  and  live  on  one  meal 
a  day,  to  add  any  comfort  to  her  valuable  life  ; 
indbed  I  have  cflen  done  the  last,  uad  thought  it 
DO  great  matter  neither.' 

While  they  were  in  thia  part  of  the  discoone, 
a  fine  plump  " 
breath,  with  a  ami! 
and  without  taking  any  notice  of 
cried  out  with  great  joy--*  Look'  here,  father, 
only  see  how  much  1  have  got !'  Mr.  Johnson 
was  ranch  struck  with  her  simplicity,  but  poz- 
sled  to  know  what  was  the  occaaion  of  this  great 
joy.  On  looking  at  her  he  perceived  a  small 
quantity  of  ooarse  wool,  some  of  which  had 
found  Its  way  through  the  holes  of  her  clean, 
but  soan^  and  ragged  woollen  apron.  The 
father  said,  *  this  has  been  a  successful  day  in- 
deed, Molly,  but  don't  you  see  ihe  gentleman  ?' 
Molly  now  made  a  curtesy  down  to  the  verj 
ground ;  while  Mr.  Johnson  inquired  into  tlie 
cause  of  mutual  satisfaction  which  both,  father 
and  daughter  had  expressed,  at  the  unusdal  good 
fortune  of  the  day 

VauL  N 


I  m  tnis  pan  or  ine  oiscuurse, 
v-cheek  little  girl  ran  up  out 
le  on  her  young  happy  'fiice, 
'  any  notice  of  toe  gentleman, 


*  Sir,'  said  the  shepherd,  *  poverty  is  a  great 
sharpener  of  the  wits— My  wife  and  I  cannot 
endure  to  see  our  children  (po<H-  as  they  are,) 
without  shoes  and  stockings,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  ihe  pinching  edd  which  cramps  their 
poor  Uttle  limbs,  but  because  it  degradea  and 
debases  them ;  and  poor  people  who  have  but 
little  regard  to  appearaiices,  will  seldom  be 
found  to  have  any  great  regard  fir  honesty  and 
goodness ;  I  dont  say  this  is  always  the  case ; 
but  I  am  sore  it  is  so  too  oflen.  Now  shoes  and 
stockings  beii^  very  dear,  we  could  never  afibrd 
to  get  them  without  a  little  contrivance.  I  must 
show  you  how  I  manage  about  the  ahoes  when 
you  condescend  to  call  at  our  cottage,  sir ;  as  to 
stockings,  this  is  one  way  we  take  to  help  to 
get  thenu  My  jToung  ones,  who  are  too  little  to 
do  much  work,  sometimes  wander  at  odd  hours 
over  the  hills  for  the  chance  of  finding  what 
little  wool,  the  sheep  may  drop  when  tl^y  rub 
themselves,  as  they,  are  apt  to  do  against  the 
buahes.*  These  scattered  bits  of  wo^  the  chil- 
dren pick  out  of  the  brambles,  which  I  see  have 
torn  sad  holes  in  Molly's  apron  to-day ;  they 
ca^ry  this  wool  home,  and  when  they  have  ^t 
.a  pretty  parcel  together,  their  mother  cards  it ; 
for  ahe  can  sit  ^nd  card  in  the  chimney  corner, 
when  she  is  not  able  to  wash  or  work  about 
house. .  The  biggest  girl  then  spins  it ;  it  does 
very  well  for  ua  without  dying,  for  poor  people 
must  not  stand  for  the  colour  of  their  stockings. 
Afler  this  our  little  boys  kuit  it  for  themselves,  | 
whiie  thev  are  employed  iA  keeping  cows  in  the  \ 
fields,  and  after  they  get  home  at  night  As  for 
theknittibg  which  the  girls  and  their  mother 
do^  that  is  chiefly  for  sale,  which  helps  to  pay 
our  rent^ 

Mr.  Johnson  lifted  up  his  eyes  in  silent  asto- 
hishment,  at  the  shifto  which  honest  poverty 
can  make  rather  than  beg  or  steal ;  and  was 
surprised  to  think  how  many  ways  of  subsisting 
there  are,  which  those  who  live  at  their  ease 
little  suspect  He  secretly  resolved  to  be  more 
attentive  to  his  own  petty  expenses  than  he  had 
hitherto  been ;  and  to  be  more  watchful  that  no- 
thing was  wasted  in  his  family. 

But  to  return  to  the  shepherd.  Mr.  Johnson 
told  him  that  as  he  must  needs  be  at  his  friend's 
house,  who  lived  many  miles  off,  that  night,  he 
could  not  as  he  wished  to  do,  make  a  visit  to  his 
ccAtage  at  present  *  But  I  will  certainly  do  it,' 
said  he,  *on  my  return,  for  I  long  to  see  your 
wife  jind  her  nice  little  family,  and  to  be  an  eye- 
witness of  her  neatness  and  good  management^ 
The  poor  man's  tears  started  into  his  eyes  on 
hearing  the  eommendation  bestowed  on  his  wife; 
and  wiping  them  off  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat; 
for  he  was  not  worth  a-  handkerchief  in  the 
world,  he  said*-'  Oh,  sir,  you  just  now,  I  am 
afraid  called  me  an  humble  man,  but  indeed  I  . 
am  a  very  proud  one.'— >*  Proud !'  exduimed  ) 
Mr.  Johnson,  *  I  hope  not— -Pride  is  a  great  sin,  < 
and  aa  the  poor  are  liable  .to  it  as  well  as  the 
rich,^so  good  a  man  as  you  seem  to  be,  ought  to 
guard  against  it'— *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  you  are  right, 
but  I  am  not  proud  of  myself,  God  knows  I  have 
nothing  to  be  proud  of.  !  am  a  poor  sinner,  but 

*  Thia  piece  of  ttagal  industry  is  not  imaginary,  but 
a  real  faa,  as  is  tbe  diaracter  of  tbe  sbeptaen),  and  bis 
naflOHuaott  kaowMga  of  tba  Beriptsraa 
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indeed,  air,  I  am  proud  of  my  wife :  she  is  not 
only  the  most  tidy,  notable  woman  on  the  plain, 
bat  she  is  the  kindest  wife  and  mother,  and  the 
most  contented,  thankful  Christian  that  I  know. 
Last  year  I  thought  I  should  h^ve  lost  her  in  a 
▼iolent  fit  of  the  rheumatism,  caught  by  going 
to  work  too  soon  after  her  lying-in,  I  fear ;  for 
'tis  but  a  bleak  eddish  place,  as  yoa  may  see, 
sir,  in  winter,  and  sometimes  the  snow  lies  so 
lonjp  under  the  hill,  that  I  can  hardly  make  my- 
self a  path  to  get  out  and  buy  a  few  necessaries 
In  the  next  viUage ;  and  we  are  afraid  to  send 
out  tlie  children,  for  ftar  they  should  be  lost 
when  the  snow  irdeep.  So,  as  I  was  saying, 
the  poor  soul  was  very  bad  indeed,  and  for 
several  weeks  lost  the  use  of  all  her  limbs  «z- 
eept  her  hands ;  a  mercifbl  Providence  spared 
her  the  use  of  these,  so  that  when  she  could  not 
turn  in  her  bed,  she  could  contrive  to  patch  a 
rag  or  two  for  her  ftmily.  She  was  always 
saying,  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  goodness 
of  GmI,  she  might  have  had  ber  hands  lame  as 
well  as  her  feet,  or  the  palsy  instead  of  the 
rheumatism,  and  then  she  could  have  done  no- 
thing-^at,  nobody  had  so  many  moreies  as  she 
had. 

*  I  will  not  tell  you  what  we  suffered  during 
j  that  bitter  weather,  sir,  but  my  wife's  ftith  and 
j  patience  during  that  trying  time,  were  as  good 
j  a  lesson  to  me  as  any  sermon  I  could  hear,  and 

y^t  Mr.  Jenkins  gave  us  very  comfortable  ones 
too,  that  helped  to  keep  up  my  spirits^* 

*I  fear,  shepherd,*  said  Mi^  Johnson, 'you 
have  found  this  to  be  but  a  bad  world.* 

*  Yes,  sir,'  replied  the  shepherd,  *'  but  it  is 
governed  by  a  good  God.  And  though,  my 
trials  have  now  and  then  been  sharp,  why  then, 
sir,  as  the  saying  is,  if  the  pain  be  violent,  it  is 
seldom  lasting,  and  if*  it  ^  but  moderate,  wh^ 
then  we  can  bear  it  the  longer,^and  when  it  is 
quite  taken  away,  ease  is  the  more  precious, 
and  gratitude  is  quickened  by  the  remem- 
brance ;  thus  every  way,  and  in  every  case,  I 
can  always  And  out  a,  reason  for  vindicating 
Providence.' 

*'  But,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  how  do  you  do  to 
support  yourself  under  the  pressure  of  actual 
want  Is  not  hunger  a  great  weakener  of  your 
fkith?' 

*Sir,'  replied  the  shepherd,  'I  endeavour  to 
live  upon  the  promises.    You  who  abound  in 
I  the  good  things  of  this  world  are  apt  to  set  too 
I  high  a  value  on  them.    Suppose,  sir,  the  king, 
.  seeing  me  at  hard  work, 'were  to  say  to  me,  that, 
I  if  I  would  patiently  work  on  till  Christmas,  a 
fine  palace  and  a  great  estate  should  be  the  re- 
'  ward  of  my  labours.    Do  you  think,  sir,  that 
t  a  little  hunger,  or  a  little  wet,  would  make  me 
I  flinch,  when  I  was  sure  that  a  few  months 
would  put  me  in  possession  !  Should  I  not  isa^ 
to  myself  frequently— cheer  up, .  shepherd,  'tis 
but  till  Christmas !  now  is  there  not  much  toss 
difference  between  this  supposed  day -and  Christ, 
mas,  when  I  should  take  possession  of  the  es- 
tate and  palace,  than  there  is  between  time  and 
eternity,  when  I  am  sure  of  entering  on  a  king, 
dom  not  made  with  hands  7  There  is  some  com- 

C risen  between  a  moment  and  a  thousand  years, 
cause  a  thousand  years  are  made  up  of  mo- 
SMnts,  all  time  being  made  up  of  the 


of  stuff,  as  I  may  say ;  while  there  is  no  sort  of 
comparison  between  the  lon^t  portion  of  time- 
and  eternity.  You  know,  sir,  there  is  no  way 
of  measuring  two  things,  one  of  which  fass 
length  and  breadth,  which  shows  it  must  have 
an  end  somewhere,  and  another  thing,  which 
being  eternal,  is  without  end  and  without  mea 
sure.'  . 

*  Bat,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  is  not  the  fear  of 
death  sometimes  too  strong  for  your  faith  V 

*  Blessed  be  God,  sir,'  replied  the  shepherd, 
*  the  darjK  passage  through  the  valley  of  tha 
shadow  ot  death,  is  made  safe  b^  the  power  of 
Him  who  conquered  death.  I  know,  indeed, 
we  shall  go  as  naked  out  of  this  world  as  we 
came  into  it,  but  an  humble  penitent  will 
not  be  found  naked  in  the  other  world,  sir.  My 
Biblf  tells  me  of  garments  of  praise,  and  robes  ( 
of  rigrhteousness.  And  is  it  not  a  support,  sir,^ 
under  any  of  the  petty  difficulties  tod  distresses 
here,  to  be  assured  by  the  word  of  Him  who 
cannot  He,  that  those  who  were  in  white  robes 
came  out  of  tribulation  7'  But,  sir,  I  beg  yoor 
pardon  for  being  so  talkative.  Indeed  yoa 
great  folks  can  hardly  imagine  how  it  raises 
and  cheers  41  podTanan's  heart,  when  such  as 

Jrou  condescend  to  talk  fomilia^ly  to  him  on  re-| 
igious  subjects.  It  seems  to '^  be  a  practical 
comment  on  that  text  which  snys,  Ike  riek  mnd  \ 
the  poor  meot  together^  the  Lord  i§  ikt  maker  9,  j 
ikem  alL.  And  so  far  from  creating  disrespect, 
sir,  and  that  nonsensieal  wicked  notion  about 
equality,  it  rather  prevents  it  But  to  turn  to 
my  wife.  One  Sunday  afternoon  when  she 
was  at  the  worst,  as  I  was  coming  bat  of 
church,  for  I  went  one  part  of  the  day,  and 
my  eldest  daiigfater  the  bther,  so  my  poor  wife 
was  never  left  afone ;  aa  I  was  coming  out  of 
church,  I  sfiy,  Mn  JenkiqaiJbe  niinister,  called 
out  to  me  and  askecTmelJiow  my  wife  did,  saying 
he  had  been  kept  firom  coming  to  see  her  by  the 
deep  Tall  of  snow,  aqd  indeed  from  the  parson- 
age-house  to  my  hovel  it  was  qnite  impassable. 
I  gave  him  all  the  particulars  he  asked,  and  I 
am  aDraid  a  good  many  mere,  for  my  heart  was 
quite  full.  He  kindly  gave  me  a  shilling,  and 
said  he  would  certainly  try  to  pick  ont  his  way 
and  come  and  see  her  in  a  day  or  two. 

*'  While  he  was  talking  tP  me  a  phun  former- 
looking  gentleman  in  boots,  who  stood  by,  listen- 
cd  to  all  I  said,  but  seemed  to  take  no  notice. 
It  was  Mr.  Jenkin's  wife's  fether,  who  was  come 
to  pass  the  Christmas-holidays  at  the  parsonage- 
house.  I  had  always  heard  him  spoken  of  as 
a  plain  frugal  man,  who  lived  dose  himseli; 
but  was  remarked  to  give  away  mora  than  any 
of  his  show-away  neighbours. 

*WeIl!  I  went  home  with  great  spirits  at 
this  seasonable  and  unexpected  supply ;  for  we 
had  tapped  our  last  sixpence,  and  there  was 
little  work  to  be  had  on  acoount  of  the  weather. 
I  told  my  wife  I  had  not  come  baek  empty- 
handed.—*  No,  I  dare  say  not,'  says  she,  *  yoa 
have  been  serving  a  master  «m  JUletk  ike 
kungry  wUh  go^d  tkiwn^  themgk  ke  oendeik  ike 
riek  ^mvly  stoay.'  IVne ;  Btary,  says  I,  we 
seldom  foil  to  get  good  spiritual  food  fVom  Mr. 
Jenkins,  but  to-day  he  has  kindly  supplied  oar 
bodily  wants.  She  was  more  tbanknil  when  1 
yhowed  her  the  ahilUng,  than,  I  due  •«▼,  i 
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ot  yoar  great  people  ere  when  tlify  get  a  hnn. 
dred  pounds.* 

Mr.  Johnno**  heart  smote  him  when  he 
heard  such  a  ^Ine  set  apon  a  shilling  ;  sorely, 
•aid  he  to  himself  I  will  never  waste  another ; 
hut  he  ssid  nothing  to  the  ehepherd,  'who  thus 
pursued  his  story : 

'  Next  monu)]g  before  I  went  out,  I  sent  part 
of  the  money  to  bay  a  liUle  ale  and  brown  sugar 
to  put  into  her  vater^grnel ;  which  yon  know, 
air,  made  it  qicr  and'  nourishing.  I  went  out 
to  dea? e  wood  in  a  ftrm-yard,  for  there  was  no 
•tnnding  oat  on  Oie  plain,  after  sueh  snow  as 
had  fallen  in  the  nighL  I  went  with  a  lighter 
hnait  than  ososl,  because  I  had  left  my  poor 
wife  a  little  bettor,  and  comfortably  supplied  fbr 
this  day,  and  I  now  resolved  more  than  ever  to 
trtiBt  God  for  the  svupTief  of  the  next  When 
I  came  back  at  kight,  my  wifb  ibU  a  crying  as 
soon  as  she  eaw  mv.  This,  I  own,  I  thought 
but  a  bad  return  for  the  blessings  she  had  so 
lately  received,  and  so  i  told  her.—'  Oh,*  said 
■be,  ^  it  is  too  much,  we  are  too  rich ;  I  am  now 
ftirhl0ned,notlest  W3  should  have*  no  portion 
in  Ifais  world,  bat  fbr  ftar  we  should  have  our 
wiiole  portion  in  iU  Look  here,  John  r  So  say. 
in^,  she  uncovered  the  bed  whereon  she  lay, 
and  showed  me  two  Warih,  thick,  new  bhmkets. 
I  ooald  not  believe  m>  own  eyes,  sir,  because 
when  I  went  out  in  tbo  morning,  I  had  left  her 
with  no  other  covering  than  our  liUle  old,  thin, 
Uue  rufir.  I  was  still  more  ama^  when  she 
puC  half  a  (irown  into  my  hand,  tolling  me  she 
had  had  a  visit  frsm  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Mr, 
Jones,  the  latter  of  whom  had  bestowed  all  these 
good  thvig«  upon  us.  Thus,  sir,  have  our  lives 
been  crowned  with  meroies.  My  wife  got 
about  agaio,  and  I  do  believe,  under  Providence, 
it  was  owing  to  these  comforts ;  fbr  the  rheu- 
matism,  sir,  without  falanketo  by  night,  and 
fiaanel  by  day,  is  but  a  badcliah  Job,  espectallv 
to^ieople  who  have  Uttle  or  no  fire.  She  Will 
always  be  a  weakly  body;  but  thank  God  her 
soul  prospers  and  is  in  health.  But  I  beg  your 
pardonf  sir,  fbr  talking 'on  at  thip  rate.*— *  Not 
at  all,  not  at  all,*  laid  Mr.  Johnson ;  *  I  am  much 
pleased  with  your  etorr,  yon  shall  certainly  see 
me  in  a  few  days.  Good  night.^ ,  So  saying, 
he  slipped  a  crown  into  his  hand  and  rode  off. 
Sarely,  said  the  shepherd,  ^goddnut  and  mereif 
have  foU^wed  me  au  tke  day  tf  my  2t/«,  as  he 
gave  the  mooey  to  his  wifb  when  he  got  home 
at  night 

As  to  Mr.  Johnson,  he  found  abundant,  mat* 
tor  for  his  thoughts  during  the  rest  of  his  jour. 
Hey.  On  the  whole,  he  was  more  disposed  to 
envy  than  to  pity  the  shepherd.  I  have  seldom 
StenTuid  he,  egJuL|i||»y^^|Dan«  It  is  a  sort  of 
happiness  which  theworld  oould  not  ^ve,  and 
which  I  plainly  see,  it  has  not  been  aUe  to  take 
avray.  This  must  be  the  Usoe  apirit  of  refigion. 
I  see  more  and  more,  that  true  goodness  is  not 
merely  a  thing  of  words  and  opinions,  but  a 
VUving  ininciple  brought  into  every  common  ac- 
£^oD  of  a  man's  life.  What  else  could  have  sup. 
ported  this  poor  couple  under  every  bitter  trial 
^  vrant  and  sickness  ?  No,  my  honest  shepherd, 
I  d?  not  pity,  but  I  respect  and  even  honour 
thee;  and  I  will  visit  thy  poor  hovel  on  my  re- 


turn to  Salisbury,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  I 
am  now  going  to  the  house  of  my  friend. 

If  Mr.  Jolmson  keeps  his  word  in  sending 
me  an  aoeonnt  of  his  visit  to  the  shepherd's 
cottage,  I  shall  be  very  gkd  to  entertain  my 
readera  with  it 


PARTIL 

I  AM  willing  to  hope  that  my  readers  will  not 
be  sorry  to  hear  some  fkrther  particulars  of 
their  oJd  aoquaintonoe,  the  Shepherd  of  SdUe. 
huryl^in.  They  will  call  to  mind  that  at  the 
«nd  of  the  first  part,  he  was  returning  home  full 
of  gratitude  for  the  fovoura  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Johnson,  whom  vre  left  pursuing  hie 
journey,  afler  having  promised  to  make  a  visit 
to  theabepberd*s  cottage. 

Mr.  Johnson,  aiier  having  passed  some  time 
with  his  friend,  set  out  on  his  return  to  Sali*. 
bury,  and  on  the  Saturday  evening  reached  a 
very  small  inn,  a  mile  or  two  distant  fVom  the 
shepheKTs  village ;  ^r  he  never  travelled  on  a 
Sunday  without  snch  a  reason  as  he  might  be 
able  to  produce  at  the  day  of  judgment  He 
went  the,  next  nioming  to  the  chiv^  nearest 
the  house  where  he  had  passed  the  night ;  and 
after  taking  such  refreshment  as  he  could  get 
at  thai  house,  he  walked  on  to  find  out  the  shep. 
herd's  cottage.  His  reason  for  visiting  him  on 
a  Sunday  was  chiefly  because  he  suppMcd  it  to 
be  the  only  day  which  the  shepherd's  empk>v- 
ment  allowed  him  to  pass  at  home  with  his  &. 
mily ;  and  as  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  struck  with 
his  talk,  he  thought  it  would  be  neither  un- 
pleasant  or  unprofitable  to  nbserve  how  a  roan 
who  carried'such  an  appearance  of  piety  apent 
his  Sunday :  fbr  though  he  was  so  low  in  the 
world,  this  gentleman  was  not  above  entering 
very  ckisely  into  his  character,  of  which  he 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  form  a  bettor  iudg. 
men^  by  seeing  whether  his  practioe  at  home 
kept  pace  with  his  professions  abroad :  for  it  is 
not  so  much '  by  observing  how  people  talk,  as 
how  they  live,  that  we  ought  to  judige  of  their 
eharaetors* 

Af\er  a  pleasant  walk^  Mr.  Johnson  got  with- 
in sight  of  the  cottaffc,  to  which  he  was  direct 
ed  by  the  clump  of  nawthoms  and  the  broken 
chimney.  He  wished  to  toke  the  fiimily  by 
surprise ;  and  walking  gnntly  qp  to  the  house 
he  stood  awhile  to  listen,  lira  door  being  half 
open  he  saw  the  shepherd  who  (looked  so  re  < 
spectable  in  his  Sunday  coat  that  he  should  hard . 
ly  have  known  him)  his  wife,  and  their  nu- 
merous young  family,  drawing  round  their  little 
table,  which  was  covered  witn  a  clean,  though 
very  coarse  cbth.  Ther^  stood  on  it  a  large 
dish  of  pototoes,  a  brown  pitcher,  and  a  piece  of 
a  eoarse  loa£  The  wife  and  children  stood  in 
silent  attention,  while  the  shepherd,  with  up. 
lifted  hands  and  eyes,  devoutly  barged  the  bles* 
sing  of  hdavcD  on  their  honiely  fare.  Mr. 
J<^nson  could  not  help  sighinfr  to  reflect,  that 
he  had  sometimes  seen  better  dmners  eaten  with 
less  appearance  of  thankfulness. ' 

The  shepherd  and  his  wife  sat  down  with 
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gretl  seeming;  cheerAiInesfl,  bat  the  children 
etood ;  and  while  the  mother  was  helpings  them, 
little  fresh-coloured  Molly,  who  had  picked  the 
wool  (Vom  the  busli^^ith  so  much  deligrht, 
cried  oat,  *  Fkther  I  wish  I  was  big;  enough  to 
saj  grace,  I  am  sure  I  should  say  it  very  hearti> 
ly  to-day,  for  I  was  thinking  what  must  poor 
people  do  who  have  no  salt  to  their  potatoes ; 
and  do  but  look,  our  dish  is  quite  full.' — *  That 
is  the  true  way  of  thinking,  Molly,*  said  the 
father;  *  in  whatever  concerns  bodily  wants  and 
bodily  comforts,  it  is  our  duty  to  compare  our 
own  lot  with  the  lot  of  those  who  are  worse  off, 
and  will  keep  as  thankful :  on  the  other  hand, 
whenever  we  are  tempted  to  set  up  our  own 
wisdom  or  goodness,  we  must  compare  ourselveir 
with  those  who  are  wiser  and  better,  and  that 
will  keep  as  humble.'  Molly  was  now  so  bun. 
gry,  and  foand  the  potatoes  so  good,  that  she 
had  no  time  to  make  any  more  remarks ;  but 
was  devouring  her  dinner  very  heartily «  when 
the  barking  of  the  great  dog  drew  her  attention 
from  her  trencher  to  the  door,  and  spying  the 
stranger,  she*  cried  out,  *Look  father,  see  here, 
if  yonder  is  not  the  good  gentleman !'  Mt,  John- 
son finding  himseUT  discovered,  immediately 
walked  in,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
honest  shepherd,  who  told  his  wife  that  this  was 
the  gentleman  to  whom  they  were  so  much 
obliged. 

The  good  woman  began,  as  some  very  neat 
people  are  rather  apt  to  do,  with  making  many 
apologies  that  her  house  was  not  cleaner,  and 
that  things  were  not  in  a  fitter  order  to  receive 
such  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Johnson,  however,  on 
looking  roand,  could  discover  nothing  but  the 
most  perfect  neatness.  The  trenchers  on  which 
they  were  eating,  were  almost  as  white  kn  their 
linen;  and  notwithstanding  the  number  and 
smallness  of  the  children,  there  was  riot  the  least 
appearance  of  dirt  or  Utter.  The  furniture  was 
very  simple  and  poor,  hardly  indeed  «moanting 
to  bare  necessaries.  It  consisted  of  four  brown 
wooden  chalrsj,  which  by  constant  rubbing,  were 
become  as  bright  as  a  looking  ^lass ;  an  iron 
pot  and  kettle;  a<poort>ld  grate,  wbich  scarcely 
held  a  handfiil  of  coal,  and  out  of  which  the  little 
fire  that  had  been  in  it  appeared  to  have  been 
taken,  as  soon  as  it  had  anewered  the  end  for 
which  it  had  been  lighted—- that  of  boiling  their 
potatoes.  Over  the  chimney  stood  an  old-iuhion- 
ed  broad  bright  candlestick,  and  a  still  brighter 
spit ;  it  was  pretty  clear  that  this  last  was  kept 
rather  fi>r  ornament  than  use.  An  old  carved 
elbow  chair,  and  a  chest  of  the  same  date,  which 
stood  in  the  comer,  were  considered  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  shepherd^s  goods,  h&ving 
been  in  his  family  for  three  generations;  But 
all  these  were  ligntly  esteemed  by  him,  in  com- 
parison  of  another  possession,  which,  added  to 
the  above,  made  up  the  whole  of  what  he  had 
Inherited  from  his,  fkther ;  and  which  last  he 
would  not  have  parted  with,  if  no  other  could 
I  have  been  had,  for  the  king's  ransom:  this  was 
/  a  large  old  Bible,  which  lay  on  the  window-seat, 
,  neatly  covered  with  brown  doth,  variously 
patched.  This  sacred  book  was  most  reverently 
.preserved  from  dog's  ears,  dirt,  and  every  other 
injury,  but  such  as  time  and  much  use  had 
made  it  suffer  in  spite  of  care.    On  the  clean 


white  walls  was  pasted,  a  hymn  on  the  Cruci 
fixion  of  our  Saviour,  a  print  of  the  Prodica* 
Son,  the  Shepherd's  Hymn,  a  JVno  Hiatory  sf  a 
TVue  Book^  and  Patient  Joe,  or  the  Newcastle 
Collier.* 

After  the  first  salutations  were  over,  Mr. 
Johnson  said,  that  if  they  would  go  on  with  theii 
dinner  he  would  sit  down.  Though  a  good  deal 
ash^uned,  they  thought  it  more  respectful  to 
obey  the  gentleman,  who  having  cast  his  eye  oo 
their  slender  provisions,  gently  rebuked  the 
shepherd  for  not  having  indulged  himself,  as  it 
was  Sunday,  wiih  a  morsel  of  bacon  to  relish 
his  potatoes.  The  shepherd  said  nothing,  hot 
poor  Mary  coloured  and  hung  down  her  head, 
sayidg,  *  Indeed,  .sir,  it  is  not  my  fault,  I  did  beg 
my  husband  to  allow  himself  a  hit  of  meat  to- 
day out  of  your  honour's  bounty  ;  but  he  wfts 
tod  good  to  do  it,  and  it  is  all  for  my  sake.'  The 
shepherd  seemed  unwilling  to  come  to  an  expUu 
nation,  but  Mr.  Johnson  .desired  Mary  to  go  on. 
So  she  continued  .*  *•  You  must  know,  sir,  that 
both  of  us,  next  to  a  sin,  dread  «  debt,  and  in- 
deed  in  some  cases  a  debt  is  a  sin ;  hut  with  all 
our  care  and  pains,  we  have  neyer  been  able 
^uite  to  pay  off  the  doctor's  bill  fer  that  bad  fit 
of  rheumatism  which  I  had  last  winter.  Now 
when  you  were  pleased  to  give  my  husband  that 
kind  present  the  other  day,  I  heartily  deairad 
him  to  buy  a  bit  of  meat  for  Sunday  as  I  aaid 
before,  that  he  might  have  a  little  refreehment 
for  himself  out  of  your  kindness^-*-*  But  answer- 
ed  he, '  Mary,  it  is  never  out  of  my  mind  long 
together,  that  we  still  owe  a  few  shillings  to  the 
doctor  (and  thank  God  it  ie  all  we  did  owe  m 
the  world.)  Now  if  I  carry  him  this  money  di- 
rectly it  will  not  only  show  him  our  honeety 
and  our  good-will,  but  it  will  be  an  encourage 
ment  to  him  to  come  to  you  another  time  in  osse 
you  should  be  taken  once  more  in  such  a  -bad 
fit  I  for  I  must  own/  added  my  poor  husband, 
*  that  the  thought  of  your  being  so  terribly  ill 
without  any  help,  is  the  only  mufbrtune  that  I 
want  courage  to  face.* 

Here  the  grateful  woman.'8  tears  ran  down  so 
fast  that  she  could  not  go  on.  She  wiped  them 
#ith  the  comer  of  her  apron,  and  humbly  beg 
ged  pardon  for  making  eo  fVee.  *  Indeed,  sir,' 
said  the  shepherd,  *  though  my  wife  is  ftill  as 
unwilling  to  be  in  debt  as  myself^  yet  I  could 
hardly  prevail  on  her  to- consent  to  nay  paying 
this  money  just  then,  hecanse  she  said  it  was 
hard  I  should  not  have  a  >  taste  of  the  gentlew 
man's  bounty  myself. — But  for  onoe,  sir,  I  would 
have  my  own  way.  For  you  must  know,  as  I 
pass  best  part  of  my  tiitte  alone,  tending  my 
sheep,  'tis  a  great  point  with  me,  sir,  to  get 
comfortable  matter  for  my  own  thoughts;  so 
that  'tis  rather  self-interest  in  me  to  aUow  my 
self  in  no  pleasures  and  no  practices  that  won't 
bear  thinking  on  over  and  over.  For  when  one 
is  a  good  ded  alone,  you  know,  sir,  dl  one's  bad 
deeds  do  so  rush  in  upon  one,  to  I  may  say,  and 
so  torment  one,  that  there  is  no  true  oomfort  to 
be  had  but  in  keeping  clear  of  wrong  doings 
and  false  pleasures-;  and  that  I  suppose  may  be 
one  reason  why  so  many  folks  hate  to  sUy  abit 
by  themselves.  But  ae  I  was  saying— -vrfaen  1 
came  to  think  the  matter  over  on  the  hill  yon- 
*  Printed  for  the  Cheap  Bepository. 
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der,  nid  I  to  myMlf,  a  g^od  dinner  u  a  good 
thing  I  grant,  and  yet  it  wilJ  be  bat  cold  oom- 
fittt  to  me  a  week  aher,  to  be  able  to  lay — to  be 
wire  I  iiad  a  nice  shoulder  of  motton  last  San* 
daj  for  dinner,  thanks  to  the  good  gentleman  I 
bat  then  I  am  in  d^bt  |  AoJ  a  rare  dinner, 
lhat*s  certain,  bat  the  pleaauro  of  that  has  long 
been  overi  and  the  debt  still  remaina.    i  have 

2 ant  the  erown;  and  now  if  my  poor  wife 
ould  be  taken  in  one  of  those  fiu  again,  die 
•ha  mnstyonloss  God  work  a  miracle  to  prevent 
it,  for  I  can  ^t  no  help  for  her.  This  thought 
•ettUd  all ;  and  I  set  off  directly  and  paid  the 
ftfown  to  the  doctor  with  as  much  cheerimaese 
•a  I  shoald  have  felt  on  sitting  down  to  the  fat- 
Jl«at  ehoaJder  of  mutton  thtt  ever  was  roasted. 
And  if  I  was  contented  at  the  time,  think  how 
maoh  more  haptpy  1  have  been  at  ihe  remem. 
brance !  O  sic,  there  are  no  pleasures  worth  the 
name  bat  avoh  as  bring  no  plague  or  penitenoe 
«Aar  them.* 

Mr.  Johnson  waa  mtisfied  with  the  shepherd^s 
raaaons ;  and  a^rieed  that  though  a  good  dinner 
was  not  to  be  despised,  yet  it  was  not  worthy 
to  bo  compared  with  a  contented  tnuid,  which  (an 
the  Bible  truly  says)  if  a  centiuiutl  fett,  *  Bat 
oome,*  said  the  good  gentleman,  *  what  havo  we 
got  in  thia^brown  mag  7* — *  As  good  water/  said 
tha  shepherd,.  *  as -any  in  the  king's  dominions. 
I  have  heard  of  CQpntriea  beyond  sea,  in  which 
there  is  no  wholesome  water ;  nay,  I^have  been 
myself  in  a  great  town  not  far  oS,  where  they 
are  obliged  to  buy  all  the  water  which  they  get, 
/  -  while  a  good  Providence  sends  to  my  very  door 
■  a  spring  as  clear  and  fine  as  Jacobus  well.  When 
^  I  am  tempted  to  repine  that  I  have  often  no 
-  other  drink,  I  call  to  mind,  that  it  was  nothing 
batter  than  a  cap  of  cold  water  which  the  wo- 
man at  the  well  of  Sychar  drew  for  the  greatest 
gaest  that  ever  visited  this  world. 
^  'Very  well,*  replied  Mr.  Johnson;  'but  as 
your  honesty  has  made  you  prefer  a  poor  roeaJ 
to  beinjp  in  debt,  I  will  at  least  send  and  get 
•omething  for  voa  to  drink.  I  saw  a  little  public 
booee  just  1^  Che  church,  as  I  came  along.  Let 
that  little  rosy.faced  fellow  fetch  a  mug  of  beer.* 
So  saying,  he  looked  full  at  the  boy,  who  did 
not  o&r  to  stir ;  bat  cast  an  eye  at  his  father 
to  know  what  he  was  to  do.  *  Sir,*  said  the 
ahephord,  *  I  hope  we  shall  not  appear  ungrate. 
fill,  if  we  seem  to  refbse  your  favour ;  my  little 
body  would,  I  am  sure,  fly  to  serve  ^ou  on  any 
other  occasion.  But,  good  sir,  it  is  Sunday; 
mad  shoald  any  of  my  fiunily  be  seen  at  a  public 
b<Nise^on  a  Sabbath-day,  it  would  be  a  much 
ffreater  grtcTlo^melhan  to  drink  water  all  my 
Ufo.  I  am  ofken  talking  against  these  doings  to 
others ;  and  if  I  should  my  one  thing  and  do 
another,  ypu  can't  think  what  an  advantage  it 
would  give  many  of  my  neighbours  over  me, 
who  would  be  glad  enough  to  report  that  they 
had  caught  the  shepherd's  son  at  the  alehouse 
without  explaining  how  it  happened.  Christians 
you  know,  sir,  must  be  doubly  watchful ;  or  they 
will  not  only  bring  disgrace  on  themselves,  but 
what  18  much  worse,  on  that  holy  name  by 
which  they  are  called.' 

*  Are  yoa  not  a  little  too  cautious,  my  honest 
friend  7'  said  Mr.  Johnson.  *  I  humbly  ask  your 
pardon,  sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  *  if  I  think 
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that  ia  impomible.  In  my  poor  notion  I  no  more 
understand  how  a  man  can  be  too  cautious,  than 
how  he  can  be  too  strong,  or  too  healthy.' 

*Yoa  ar^  right  indeed,'  said  Mr.  Johnson, 
'  as  a  general  principle,  but  this  struck  me  as  a 
Ywry  small  thing.' — 'Sir,'  said  the  shepherd,  *_ 
am  afraid  you  will  think  me  very  bold,  but  you 
encourage  me  to  speak  out.'—*  'Tis  what  I 
wish,'  said  the  gontleman.  ^  Then,  sir,'  resumed 
the  shepherd,  'I  doubt  it,  where  there  is  a  frc* 
quent  temptation  to  do  wrong,  any  fault  can  be 
called  small ;  that  is,  in  shor^  if  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  a  small  wilful  sin.  A  poor  man 
tike  me  is  seldom  called  out  to  do  great  thinffs, 
so  that  it  ia  not  by  a  few  striking  deeds  his 
character  can  be  judjrad  by  his  neighbours,  but 
by  the  little  round  of  daily  customs  ho.  allows 


%  *  I  sbookl  like,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  to  know 
how  yon  manage  in  this  respect' 

'  I  am  but  a  popr  scholar,  sir*  replied  the  shep- 
herd, *  hot  I  have  made  myself  a  little  sort  of 
rule.  I  always  avoid,  as  I  am  an  ignorant  man, 
picking  oot  any  one  single  difficult  text  to  dis- 
tress my  mind  about,  or  to  go  and  build  opinions 
upon,  because  I  know  that  puzzles  and  injures 
poor-  unlearned  Christians.  But  I  endeavour  to 
coUeot  what  is  the  general  spirit  or  meaning  of 
Scripture  on  fny  particular  subject,  b^  putting 
a  few  texts  together,  which  though  I  find  them 
dispelled  up  and  down,  yet  all  seem  to  look  the 
same  way,  to  prove  the  same  truth,  or  hold  out 
the  mme  comfort  So  when  I  am  tried  or  tempt. 
ed,  or  any  thing  happens  in  which  I  am  at  a 
Iqss  what  10  do,  I  apply  to  my  rule — to  the  law 
and  the  teeUmomf.  To  be  sure  I  can't  always 
find  a  particular  direction  as  to  the  very  case, 
because  then  the  Bible  must  have  been  bigger 
than  all  those  great  books  I  once  saw  in  the  li- 
brary  at  Salisbury  palace,  which  the  butler  told 
me  ware  acts  of  parliament ;  and  (lad  that  been 
the  case,  a  poor  man  would  never  have  had  mo- 
ney to  buy,  npr  a  working  man  time  to  read  the 
Bible ;  and  so  n^''^^tifl"*^f  oould  only  have  been 
a  religion  for  the  rich,  for  those  who  had  money 
and  leisure;  which,'  blessed  be  God !  is  so  far 
from  being  the  ^uth,  that  in  all  that  fine  dis- 
coarse  of  our.  Saviour  to  John*B  disciples,  it  is 
enough,  to  reconcile  any  poor  man  in  the  world 
to  hia  low  condition,  to  observe,  when  Christ 
reckons  lip  the  ^  things  for  which  he  came  on 
earth,  to  observe,  I  say,  >vhat  he  keeps  for  last 
Go  tell  John^  says  he,  thoee  thinge  which  ye  do 
hear  and  eee;  the  blind  receive  tneir  eighty  and 
the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cUaneefl,  and  the 
deaf  hear,  and  the  dead  are  raised  up.  Now, 
sir,  all  these  are  wonders  to  be  sure,  but  they 
are  nothing  to  what  follows.  They  are  but  like 
the  lower  rounds  of  a  ladder,  as  I  may  say,  by 
which  you  mount  to  the  Vop—and  the  poor  have 
the  Oospel  preached  to  them,  I  dare  say,  if  John 
had  any  doubts  before,  this  part  of  the  message 
must  have  cleared  them  up  at  once.  For  it  mu:)t 
have  made  him  certain  sure  at  once,  tiiat  a  reli- 
gion  which  placed  preaching  salvation  to  tha 
poor  above  healing  the  sick,  which  ranked  the 
soul  above  the  body,  and  set  heaven  above  health, 
must  have  come  from  God.* 

*But,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  'you  say  you  cm 
generally  pick  out  your  particular  duty  from 
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the  Bible,  thoagh  that  immediate  doty  he  not 

fallv  explaioed.* 

'Indeed,  sir/  replied  the  shepherd,  *I  think 
j  I  can  find  oat  the  principle  at  leas^  if  I  brin^ 
t  but  a  willing  mind.    The  want  of  that  is  the 

freat  hindrance.  Whow  doeth  my  tptU,  Ae  $haU 
now  tf  the  doctrini»  Yon  know  that  text,  sir. 
I  believe  a  stubborn  will  makes  the  Bible  harder, 
to  be  understood  than  an^  want  of  learning. 
*Ti8  corrupt  affections  which  blind  the  Under- 
standinff,  sir.  The  more  a  man  hates  sin,  the 
dearer  lie  will  see.  his  way,  and  the  more  he 
loves  holiness,  the  Better  he  will  understand  his 
Bible — the  more  practical  conviction  will  he  get 
of  that  pleasant  truth,  that  iAe  Betretoftke  Lord 
ii  wUh  them  that  fear  him.  Now,  sir,  suppoee 
I  had  time  and  leaniin^,  and  possessed  of  all 
the  books  I  saw  at  -jhe  ^sfaop*s,  where  oould  I 
find  out  a  surer  way  to  Uv  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  all  covetousness,  selfishness,  and  injustice, 
I  than  the  plain  and  ready  rule,  to  do  unto  all  men 
I  ae  J  would  they  ohould  do  unto  me.  If  m>  neigh- 
boor  does  me  an  injury,  can  I  be  at  any  loss 
how  to  proceed  with  him,  when  1  recollect  the 
parable  of  the  unforgiving  steward,  who  refased 
to  pardon  a  deht  of  a  hundred  pence,  when  his 
own  ten  thousand  talents  had  been  remitted  to 
him?  I  defy  any  man  to  retain  habitual  selfish- 
ness, hardness  of  heart,  or  any  other  allowed 
sin,  who  daily  and  conscientiously  tries  his  own 
heart  by  this  touchstone.  The  straight  rule 
will  show  the  crooked  practice  to  every  one  who 
honestly  tries  the  one  by  the  other'.* 

*  Why  you  seem  to  make  Scripture  a  thing  df 
general  application,*  said  Mr.  Johnston,  *  in  casee 
in  which  many,  I  (bar  do  not  f  pply** 
\  *It  applies  to  every  thing,  sir,*  replied  the 
I  shepherd.  *■  When  those  men  who  are  now  dls. 
turbing  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  toying  to 
destroy  the  confidence  of  Grod's  children  m  tneir 
Maker  and  their  Saviour ;  when  those  men,  I 
say,  came  to  my  poor  hovel  with  their  new  doc- 
trines and  their  new  books,  I  would  never  look 
into  one  of  them ;  fi>r  I  remember  it  was,  the 
first  sin  of  the  first  pair  to  lose  their  innocence 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  wicked  knowledge  ;  be. 
sides,  my  own  book  told  me — To  fear  Ood  and 
honour  &e  king — To  meddle  not  with  them  who 
are  given  to  chanre-^Not  to  opeak  evU  of  digni- 
ties— To  render  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due. 
So  that  I  was  furnished  with  a  little  coat  of  mail, 
as  I  may  say,  which  preserved  me,  while  those 
who  had  no  such  armour  fell  mto  the  snare.* 

While  they  were  thus  talking,  the  children 
who  had  stood  very  quietly  behind^  and  had  not 
stirred  a  fiwt,  now  began  to  scamper  about  all  at 
once,  and  in  a  moment  ran  to  the  window-seat 
to  pick  up  their  Tittle  old  hats.  Mr.  Johnson 
looked  surprised  at  this  disturbance ;  the  shep- 
herd asked  his  pardon,  telling  him  it  was  the 
sound  of  the  church  bell  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  their  rudeness ;  for  their  mother  had 
brought  them  up  with  such  a  fear  of  being  too 
late  for  church,  that  it  was  but  who  could  catch 
the  first  stroke  of  the  bell,  and  be  first  ready. 
He  had  always  taught  them  to  tliink  that  no- 
thing was  more  indeoent  than  to  get  into  church 
after  it  was  begun ;  for  as  the  service  opened 
.'  'with  an  exhortation  to  repentance,  and  a  con- 
,',  ^ession  of  sin,  it  looked  very  presumptuous  not 


to  be  ready  to  join  it;  it  loosed  as  if  people  did 
not  feel  themselves  to  be  sinners.  And  thoagh 
such  as  lived  at  a  great  distance  might  pkiad 
difference  of  docks  as  an  excuse,  yet  those  who 
lived  within  the  sound  of  the  bell,  ooukl  prdead 
neither  ignorance  nor  mistake. 

Mary  and  her  children  set  forward.  BCr. 
Johnson  'And  the  shepherd  followed,  taking  earn 
to  ta)k  the  whole  way  on  such  solriects  as  migbt 
r  fit  tbem^  for  the  solemn  duties  of  the  place  to 
which  they  were  iping.  *I  have  oiWn  been 
sorry  to  omerve,  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  that  many 
who  are  reckoned  decent,  good  kind  of  peoplo, 
and  who  would  on  no  account  neglect  going  to 
church,  yet  seem  to  care  but  little  in<what  frune 
or  temper  of  mind  they  go  thither.  They  will 
talk  of  their  worldly  concerns  till  they  get  within 
the  door,  and'then  take  them  np  again  the  very 
minute  the  sermon  is  over,  whi<£  makee  me 
ready  to  fear  they  lay  too  much  stroM  on  the 
mere  form  of  going  to  a  place  of  worship.  Now, 
for  my  part,  I  always  find  that  it  requiree  a  little 
time  to  bring  my  mind  into  s  state  fit  to  do  aBy'\ 
common  business  well,  much  more  this  great  and 
most  necessary  business  of  all.^^— *  Yes,  sir,*  re-J 
plied  the  shepherd ;  *  and  then  I  think  too  how 
busy  I  should  be  in  preparmg  my  mind,  if  I 
were  going  into  the  presence  of  a  great  gentle- 
man,  or  a  lord,  or  the  king ;  and  shall  the  King 
of  kings  be  treated  with  1ms  respect  7  Besides, 
one  likes  to  see  people  feel  as  if  going  to  church 
was  a  thing  of  choice  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  a 
duty,  and  that  they  were  as  desirous  not  to  be 
the  last  there,  as  they  woi^ld  be  if  they  were 
going  to  a  foast  or  a  fair.* 

After  service,  Air.  Jenkins  the  dergyman, 
who  was  well  acquainted  With  the-  chaxacter  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  had  a  great  resggctjor^ him, 
accosted  him  with  much' civility ;  expressing 
his  concern  that  he  could  noClSnjoy  just  now  so 
much  of  his  conversation  as  he  wished,  as  he 
was  obliged  to  visit  a  sick  person  at  a  dietanoe, 
but  hoped  to  havovA  little  talk  with  him  before 
he  lefV  the  village.    As  they  wdked  aknr  to^ 


gether^  Mr.  Johnson  made  sueh  inquiries  aboet 
the  shepherd,  as  served  to  confirm  htm  in  the 
high  opinion  he  entertained  of  hisjiety,  gopd 
sense^dustry,  and  self-denid.  They  parted; 
the  clergyman  pr9mi£br|^fo  call  in  at  the  collage 
in  his  way  home. 

The  shepherd,  who  took  it  for  granted  that 
Mr.  Johnson  was  |rone  to  the  parsonage,  walked 
home  with  his  wife  and  children,  aid  was  be^ 
ginning  iii  his  usual  way  to  catechise  and  nMlnwl 
his  family,  when  Mr.  Johnson  came  in,  and  in- 
sisted  that  the  shepherd  should  go  on  with  bis 
instructions  just  as  if  he  were  not  there.  This 
genUeman,who  wu  Tery  desirous  of  being  osefol 
to  his  own  servants  and  workmen  in  the  way  of 
religious  instruction,  was  sometimes  sorty  te 
find  that  though  he  took  a  good  deal  of  pains, 
they  now  and  then  did  not  quite  onderstaad 
him ;  for  though  his  meaning  was  very  good, 
his  language  was  not  dways  very  plain ;  and 
though  the  things  he  said  were  not  hard  to  be 
undentood,  yet  the  words  were,  especidly  to 
such  as  were  very  ignorant  And  he  now  began 
to  find  out  that  if  people  were  ever  so  wise  and 
good,  yet  if  they  had  not  s  simple,  agreeable, 
and  familiar  way  of  expressing  themiidveBi  aoae 
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of  their  plain  heuen  wonM  not  be  iniieh  the 
beuer  for  them.  For  thif  reuon  he  was  not 
above  Kateninf  to  the  plain,  hamble  way  in 
which  thb  honeet  man  taof  ht  hi*  family ;  for 
ihoQ^h  he  knew  that  he  himeelf  had  many  ad- 
▼antaifesoTer  the  ahepfaerd  ;had  more  learning, 
and  could  leaeh  him  many  thinga,  yet  he  waa 
not  too  prood  to  learn  eten  of  so  poor  a  inan,  in 
any  |joint  where  he  tboaght  the  ahepherd  might 
haTe  the  advantage  of  him. 

This  gentleman  was  much  pleased  with  the 
knowledge  and  piety  which  he  diseovere^  in  the 
answers  of  the  children  t  and  desired  the  shop. 
herd  to  teU  him  how  h^  contrived  to  keep  np  a 
aense  of  divine  things  in  bis  own  mind,  and  in 
that  of  his  &mUy,  with  so  little  leisure,  and  so 
little  reading.  *  Oh  *  as  to  that,  air,*  said  the 
shepherd,  *"  we  do  not  read  mnch  except  in  one' 
book,  to  be  sure ;  but  with  my  heart  prayer  for 
God*s  blessing  on  the  nse  of  that  book,  what  little 
knowledge  ia  needful  seems  to  come  of  course, 
an  It  were.  And  my  chief  study  has  been  to 
bring  the^fruils  of  the  Sunday  reading  into  the 
week*s  business,  and  to  keep  up  the  same  sense 
<»f  God  in  the  heart,  when  the  Bible  is  in  the 
enpboard  as  when  it  is  in  the  hand.  In  short, 
lo  apply  what  I  read  ia  the  book  to  what  I  meet 
with  in  the  6eld.* 

*  I  don't  quite  ondeMand  vou,*  said  Mr.  Jobn- 
aon.  *8ir,  replied  the  shepherd,  *I  have  but  a 
poor  nil  at  conveying  these  things  to  others, 
though  I  have  much  comfort  from  them  in  my 
own  mind ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  most  igno- 
rant  and  hard-working'people,who  are  in  earnest 
about  their  aalvation«  may  help  to  keep  up  de-. 
voat  thoughts  and  good  affections  during  the 
week,  though  they  have  hardly  any  time  to  look 
at  a  book ;  and  it  will  help  them  to  keep  out 
bad  thoughts  too;  which  is  no  small  matter. 
But  then  they  most  know  the  Bible  ;  they  must 
have  read  the  word  of  God  diligently ;  that  is  a 
kind  of  stock  in  trade  for  a  Christian  to  set  up 
with ;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  me  so  careful 
in  teaching  it  to  my  children;  and  even  in 
storing  their  memories  with  psalms  and  chap- 
ten.  This  is  a  great  help  to  a  poor  hard-work- 
ing man,  who  wm  scaroely  meet  with  any  thing 
in  then  but  what  he  may  tarn  to  some  good 
aoeoaot  If  one  lives  in  the  fear  and  bve  of 
God,  almost  every  thing  one  sees  abroad  will 
leach  one  to  adore  his  power  and  goodness,  and 
bring  to  mind  some  text  of  Scripture,  which  shall 
fill  lus  heart  with  thankfahiess,  and  the  mouth 
with  praise.  When  I  look  upwards  the  Hetmens 
decUre  the  gUry  s/  Chd,  and  shall  I  be  silent 
and  ungrateful  7  if  I  look  round  and  see  the 
▼allies  standing  tKiek  with  corn,  how  can  I  help 
blessing  that  rower  who  gittk  his  aU  tkinrt 
rieUy  totnjoiifl  I  may  learn  gratitude  from  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  for  the  o*  snoaselA  Ait  owner, 
«aif  tk€  099  ki9  ma9Ur*9  erib^  and  shalla  Christian 
wot  know,  shall  a  Christian  not  consider  what 
great  things  God  has  done  for  him  ?  I,  who  am 
a  shepherd^  endeayour  to  fill  my  soul  with  a  con- 
latent  remembrance  of  that  good  shepherd,  who 
feeiUlk  me  in  fretu  potf  arts,  and  maketh  me  to 
lie  down  heoiae  the  otill  waten^  and  whoee  rod 
and  otaff  comfort  me.  A  religion,  sir,  which 
has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  ita  fruits  in  the 
lifo.  takes  up  little  time  in  the  study.   'And  yet 
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in  another  sense,  trae  religion,  which  Ihmi  sound 
principles  brinffs  forth  right  practice,  fills  up  the 
whole  time,  ana  lifo  too  as  one  may  say.* 

*  You  are  happy,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  in  this 
retired  life,  by  which  you  escape  the  corruptions 
of  the  world.*  •  Sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  •  I  do 
not  escape  the  corruptions  of  my  own  evil  na 
tare.  Even  there,  on  that  wJd  solitary  hill,  I 
can  find  out  that  my  heart  is  prone  to  evil 
thoughts  I  suppose,  sir,  that  different  states 
have  difibreiit  temptations.  Ton  great  folks 
that  live  in  the  world,  perhape,  are  ei  poeed  to 
some,  of  which  such  a  poor  man  as  I  am,  knows 
nothing.  Bot  to  one  who  leads  a  lonely  life  like 
me,  dvil  thoughts  are  a  chief  besetting  sin ;  and 
I  can  no  more  withstand  theee  without  the  grace 
of  God,  than  a  rich  gentleman  can  withstand 
the  snares  of  evil  company,  without  the  same 
ffrace.  And  I  find  that  I  stand  in  need  of  God*s 
help  continually,  and  if  he  should  give  me  op  to 
my  own  evii  heart  I  ehould  1^  loaL* 


Mr.  Johnson  approved  of  the  shepherd's  su- 
cerity,  for  he  had  always  observed,  that  where 
there  was  no  humility,  and  no  watchfulness 
against  sin,  there  was  no-religiop,  and  he  said 
that  the  man  who  did  not  foel  himself  to  be  a 
ainner,  in  his  opinion  could  not  be  a  Christian. 

Just  as  they  were  in  this  part  of  their  dis- 
course, Mr.  Jenkins,  the  clergyman,  came  in. 
Afler  the  usual  salutations,  he  said,  *  Well  shop, 
herd,  I  wish  you  joy ;  I  know  vou  will  be  sorry 
to  gain  any  advantage  1^  the  death  of  a  neigh- 
hour ;  but  old  Wilson,  my  clerk,  was  so  infirm, 
and  I  trust  so  well .  prepared,  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  be  sorry  for  nis  death.  I  have  been  to 
pray  by  him,  but  he  died  while  I  staid.  1  have 
always  intended  you  should  sueoeed  to  his  place; 
'tis  no  ^at  mattsr  of  profit,  but  every  little  is 
something.* 

/*  No  great  matter,  sir  !*  cried  the  shepherd ; 

*  indeed  it  is  a  great  thing  to  me ;  it  will  more 
than  pay  my  rent  Blessed  be  God  for  all  his 
goodne^!*— Mar^  aaldnothin^^,  but  lifted  np  her 
eyes  full  of  tears  in  silent  gratitude. 

*  I  am  glad  of  this  little  circumstance,'  said 
Mr.  Jenkinsi  *  not  onlv  for  your  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  office  itself.  I  so  heartily  reverence 
every  religious  institutinn,  that  I  would  never 
have  even  the  amen  added  to  the  excellent  pray- 
era  of  our  church,  by  vain  or  profane  lips,  and  if 
it  depended  on  me,  there  should  be  no  such  thing 
in  the  land  as  an  idle,  drunken,  or  irreligious 
parish  clerk.  Sorry  I  am  to  say  that  this  mat- 
ter is  not  alwaya  sufficiently  attended  to,  and 
that  I  know  some  of  a  very  indiffiirent  cha- 
racter. 

Mr.  Johnson  now  inquired' of  the  clergyman 
whether  there  were  many  children  in  the  pariah. 
*•  More  thaif  you  would  expect,'  replied  he,  *  firom 
the  seeming  smallnesi  of  it ;  but  there  are  some 
little  hamieU  which  you, do  not  see.' — *  J  think,* 
returned  Mr.  Johnson, '  I  recollect  that  in  the  ^  ..y^ 
conversation  I  had  with  the  shepherd  on  the  hill  >  '^*  \.'' 
yonder,  he  told  me  you  had  no  Sunday  school'  (    " 

*  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  none,'  said  the  mi- 
nister. *'!  do  what  I  can  to  remedy  this  misfor- 
tune by  public  catechising ;  but  having  two  oi 
three  churches  to  serve,  fcannot  give  so  much 
time  as  I  wish  to  private  instruction ;  and  having 
a  large  family  of  my  own,  and  no  assistance  fh>m 
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others.  I  have  never  been  able  to  establiah  a 
school.* 

*  There  is  an  exoelleot  inetitotion  in  London,^ 
■aid  Mr.  Johnson,  *  called  the  Sunday .echool 
Society,  which  kindly  gives  books  and  other 
helps,  on  the  application  of  snch  pious  clergy- 
men  as  stand  in  need  of  their  aid,  and  which  I 
am  sure  would  have  assisted  you,  but  I  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  something  durselves. 
*  Shepherd,*  continued  he,  *  if  I  were  a  king,  and 
had  it  in  my  power  to  m^e  you  a  rich  and  a 
great  man,  with  a  word  speaking,  I  would  not  do 
it  Those  who  are  raised,  by  some  sudden  stroke, 
much  above  the  station  in  which  Divine  Pro- 
vidence had  placed  them,  seldom  turn  out  very 
good,  or  verjr  happy.  I  have  never  had  any 
great  things  in  my  power,  but  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able,  I  have  been  always  glad  to  assist  the 
worthy.  I  have,  however,  never  attempted  or 
desired^to  set  any  poor  man  much  above  his  na- 
tural  condition,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
lend  him  such  assistance  ms  may  make  that  con- 
dition more  easv  to  himself,  and  put  him  in  a 
way  which  shall  call  him  to  the  performance  of 
more  duties  than  perhaps  he  could  have  per- 
formed without  my  -iielp,  and  of  performing 
them  in  a  bettor  manner  to  others,  and  with 
more  comfort  to  himself. — What  rent  do  you 
pay  for  this  cottage  7* 

*  Fifty  shillings  a  year,  sir,' 

'  It  is  in  a  sad  tattered  condition ;  is  there  not 
a  better  to  be  had  in  the  village  7* 

^That  in  which  the  poor  clerk  lived/  said  the 
clergyman,  tis  not  only  more  tight  and  whole, 
but  has  two  decent  chambers,  and  a  very  large 
light  kitchen.* — *^That  will  be  very  convenient,* 
replied  Mr.  Johnson,  'pray  what  is  the  rent 7* 
•^^  I  Uiink,*  said  the  shepherd,  *  poor  neighbour 
Wilson  gave  somewhat  about  four  pounds  a 
year,  or  it  might  be  guineas.* — 'Very  well,' 
said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  and  what  will  the  clerk's 
place  be  worth,  think  you  7*  About  three  pounds, . 
was  the  answer. 

'  Now,*  oontinucid  Mr.  Johnson, '  my  plan  is 
that  the  shepherd  should  take  that  bouse  im- 
mediately ;  for  as  the  {loor  man  is  dead,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  waiting  till  quarter-day,  if 
I  make  up  the  difl»rence.*  *True,  sir,*  said 
Mr.  Jenkins,  *  and  I  am  sure  my  wife's  father, 
whom  I  expect  to-morrow,  will  willingly  assist 
a  little  towards  buying  some  of  the  clerk's  old 
goods.  And  the  sooner  they  remove  the  better, 
for  poor  Mary  caught  that  bad  rheumatism  by 
sleeping  under  a  leaky  thatch.*  The  shepherd 
was  too  much  moved  to  speak,  and  Mary  could 
hardly  sob  out,  *■  Oh,  sir !  you  are  too  good ;  in- 
deed this  house  will  do  very  welK*  '  ft  may  do 
very  well  for  jou  and  your  children,  Mary,* 
said  Mr.  Johnson  gravely,  *  but  it  will  not  do  for 
a  school ;  the  kitehen  is  neither  large  nor  light 
enough.  Shepherd,'  continued  he,  .*  with  your 
good  minister's  leave,  and  kind  assistonce,  I 
propose  to  set  up  in  this  parish  a  Sunday  School, 
and  to  make  you  the  master.  It  will  not  at  all 
interfere  with  your  weekly  calling,  and  it  is 
I  the  only  lawful  way  in  which  you  could  turn 
*  the  Sabbath  into  a  day  of  some  little  profit  to 


your  family,  by  doing,  as  I  hope,  a  great  dea. 
of  good  to  the  souls  of  others.  The  rest  of  the 
week  you  will  work  as  usual.  The  difference 
of  rent  between  this  house^  and  the  clerk's  I 
shall  pay  myself,  for  to'  put  you  in  a  better 
house -at  your  own  expense  would  be  no  great 
act  of  kindness. — As  for  honest  Mary,  who  is 
not  fit  fo(  hard  labpur,  or  any  other  out-of-door, 
work,  I  propose  to  endow  a  small  weekly  school, 
of  which  she  shall  be  the  mistress,  and  empioy 
her  noteble  turn  to  good  account,  by  teaching 
tisn  or  a  dozen  girls  to  knit,  sew,  spin,  card,  or  anv 
other  useful  way  of  getting  their  bread;  for  aU 
this  I  shall  only  pay  her  the  usual  price*  for 
I  km  not  going  to  make  you  Tich,  bigosefui' 

'Not  rich,  sir?'  cried  the  sbepiierd ;  ^ How 
can  I  ever  be  thankful  enough  for  such  bless- 
ings 7  And. will  my  poor  Mary  have  a  dry  thatch 
over  her  head?  and  shall  I  be  able  to  send  for 
the  doctor  when  I  am  like  to  lose  her  7  Indeed 
m^  cup  runs  over  with  blessings,  I  hope  God 
will  give  me  humility.* — ^Here  he  ajid  Mary 
looked  at  each  other  and  burst  into  tears.  Thie 
gentleman  saw  their  distress,  and  kindly  walk- 
ed out  upon  the  little  ffreen  before  tin  doer, 
that  these'  honest  peopw  might  give  vent  to 
their  foelings.  As  soon  as  they  wete  alone 
they  crept  into  one  corner  of  the. room,  where 
they  thought  they  could  not  be  seen^  and  foil  on , 
their  knees,  devoutlv  blessing  and  praising  God\' 
for  his  mercies.  Never  were  more  .  hearty 
prayers  presented,  than  this  grateful  couple 
offered  up  for  their  benefactors.  The  warmth 
of  their  gratitude  could  enly  be  equalled  by  the 
earnesViess  with  which  they  besouffht  the  blesa. 
ing  of  Gvod  on  the  work  m  whidi  they  were 
going  to  engage. 

The  two  gentlemen  now  left  this  happy  fii- 
mily,  and  walked  to  the-  parsonage,  where  the 
evening  was  spent  in  a  manner  very  edifying  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  the  next  day  toM.  all  proper 
measures  for  putting  the  shepherd  in  imme- 
diate possession  of  his  now  comforteble  habita- 
tion. Mr.  Jenkins's  father-in-law,  the  worthy 
gentleman  who  gave  the  shepherd's  wifo  the 
blankete,  in  the  first  part  of  this  history,  arrived 
at  the  persona^  before  Mr.  Johnson  left  it,  and 
assisted  in  fitting  up  the  clerk's  cottage. 

Mr.  Johnson  took  hb  leave,  prombing  to  eall 
on  the  worthy  minbtor  and  his  new  clerk  once 
a  year,  in  his  summer's  jom'ney  over  the  plain* 
as  long  as  it  should  please  God  to  spare  hb  lifo. 
He  had  eYery  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
objecte  of  his  bounty.  The  shepherd's  »al  and 
piety  made  him  a  blessing  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion. Tlie  old  resorted  to  his  school  for  the 
benefit  of  hearing  the  young  instraeted ;  and 
the  clergyman  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that 
he  was  rewarded  for  the  protection  he  gave  the 
school  by  the  great  increase  in  hb  congrega- 
tion. The  shepherd  not  only  exhorted  bc^  pa- 
rente  and  children  to  the  indispensable  doty  o 
a  regular  attendance  at  ohnrch,  but  by  his  pioos 
counsels  he  drew  them  thither,  and  by  his  plain 
and  prodent  instructions  enabled  them  to  nn. 
derstand,  and  of  course  to  delight  iu  the  pab&a 
worship  of  Gnd. 
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THE  TWO  SHOEMAKERS. 


Jack  Baown  and  Jahis  Stock,  were  two  lads 
apprenticed  at  nearly  the  aame  time,  to  Mr. 
\v  illiains,  a  shoemaker,  in  a  small  town  in  Ox- 
fordsiiice :  they  were  pretty  near  the  same  a^e, 
but  of  very  different  <eharacterB  and  dispositions. 

Brown  was  eldest  son  to  a  farmer  in  gobdcir- 
cumstancea,  who  gave  the  usual  apprentice  ^ 
V  itti  him.  Being  a  wild  giddy  boy,  whom  his 
f  ther  could  not  well  manage  or  instruct  in  far- 
ii.ing,  he  thought  it  better  to  send  him  out  to 
1  '(Lpn  a  trade  at  a  distance,  than  to  lei  him  id)e 
A  bout  at  home ;  ibr  Jack  always  preferred  bird's. 
1  estiag^  and  marbles  to  any  other  employment ; 
le  would  trifle  away  the  day,  when  his  father 
thouffht  he  was  at  school;  with  any  boys  he 
could  meet  with,  wjho  were  as  idle  as  himself; 
and  he  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  do,  or 
t«j  learn  any  thing,  while  a  game  at  taw  could 
Le  had  ibr  love  or  money.  All  tliis  tlmd  his 
little^brothers,  much  younger  than  himself,  were 
beginning  to  Miow  the  pbugh,  or  to  carry  the 
com  to  the  mill  as  soon  as  they  were  alue  to 
mount  a  cart-horse. 

Jack,  however,  who  was  a  lively  boy,  and  did 
not  naturally  want  either  sense  or  good-natare, 
mig^ht  have  turned  out  well  enough,  if  he  had 
not  had  the  misfortune  to  he  his  mother's  fa- 
vourite. She  concealed  and  forgave  all  his  faults. 
To  be  sure  he  was  a  little  wild,  she  would  say, 
but  he  would  not  make  the  worse  man  for  that, 
for  Jaek  had  a  good  spirit  of  hb'o'wn,  and  she 
would  not  have  it  broke,  and  so  make  a  mope  of 
the  boy.  The  farmer,  for  a  quiet  life,  as.  it  is 
called,  gave  up  all  these  points  to  his  wife,  and^ 
with  them,  gave  up  the.  fbture  virtue  and  hap- 
pinees  of  his  child.  He  was  a  laboriouif  and  in- 
dustrious man,  but  had  no  religion ;  he  thought 
only  of  the  gains  and  advantages  of  the  present 
day,  and  never  took  the  fbture  into  the  account. 
His  wife  managed  him  entirdy,  and  as  she  was 
really  notable,  he  did  not  trouble  his  head  about 
any  thing  farther.  If  she  had  been  careless  in 
her  dairy,  he  would  have  stormed  and  sworii ; 
but  as  she  only  ruined  one  child  by  indulgence, 
and  almost  broke  the  hearts  of  the  rest  by  un- 
kindness,  he  gave  >  himself  little  concern  about 
the  matter.  The  cheese,  certainly  was  good, 
and  that  indeed  is  a  great  pomt;  but  she  was 
neglectful  of  her  children,  and  a  tyrant  to  her 
servants.  Her  husband's  substance,  indeed, 
was  not  wasted,  but  his  happiness  was  not  con. 
suited.  His  house,  it  is  true,  was  not  dirty, 
but  it  was  the  abode  of  fury,  ill-temper,  and  cove- 
tousneas.  And  the  farmer,  though  he  did  not 
c»re  for  liquor,  was  too  oitBn  driven  to  the  public- 
house  in  the  eveningt  because  his  own  was 
neither  quiet  nor  comfortable.  The  mother  was 
always  scolding,  and  the  children  were  always 
crying. 

Jack,  however,  notwithstanding  his  idleness, 
picked  up  a  little  reading  and  writing,  but  never 
would  learn  to  cast  an  account*  that  was  too 
much  labour.  His  mother  was  desirous  he 
should  continue  at  school,  not  so  much  for  the 
•ake  of  his  learning,  which  she  had  not  sense 
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enough  to  Value,  but  to  have  her  darling  from 
^the  fatigue  of  labour :  for  if  he  had  not  gono  to 
school,  she  knew  he  must  have  gone  to  work, 
and  she  thought  the  former  was  the  least  tire- 
some of  the  two.  Indeed  this  foolish  woman 
had  such  an  opihion  of  his  genius,  that  she  used 
firbm  a  child,  to  think  he  was  too  wise  for  any 
thing  but  a  parson,  and  hoped  she  should  live 
to  toee  him  one.  She  did  not  wish  to  see  her  son  a 
minister,  because  she  loved  either  learning  or 
piety,  but  because  she  thought  it  would  make 
Jack  a  gentleman,  and  set  him  above  his  brothers. 

Farmer  Brown  still  hoped,  that  though  Jack 
was  likely  to  make  but  an  idle  and  ignorant 
farmer,  yet  he  might  make  no  bad  tradesman, 
when  he  should  be  removed  from  the  indul- 
Ifonoes  of  a  father's  house,  and  from  a  silly 
mother,  whose  fondness  kept  him  back  in  every 
thing.  This  woman  was  .  enraged  when  she 
found  that  so  fine  a  scholar,  as  she  took  Jack 
to  be,  was  to  be  put  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker. 
The  farmer,  however,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  would  have  his  own  wa^.  But  being  a 
worldly  man^  and  too  apt  to  mmd  only  what  is 
falsely  called  the  main  ehariee ;  instead  of  .being 
careful  to  look  out  for  a  sober,  prudent,  and  re- 
ligioas  master  for  his  son,  he  lefl  all  that  to  ac- 
e^ent,  as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  of  little  or  no 
conftequenoe.  This  is  a  ver3r  common  fault; 
and  fathers  who  are  guilty  of -it,  are  in  K.  great 
measure  answerable  for  the  future  sins  and 
errors  of  their  children,  when  they  come  out 
into  the  world,  and  set  up  for  themselves.  If  a 
man  gives  his  son  a  good  education,  a  good  ez^ 
ample,  and  a  good  master,  it  is  indeed  po$$ihU 
that  the  son  Ynay  not.turn  out  well,  but  it  does 
not  oflen  happen ;  and  when  it  does,  the  father 
has  no  blame  resting  on  him ;  and  it  is  a  great 
point  towards  a  mKn's  comfort  to  have  his  con- 
scrence  ^quiet  in  that'  respect,  hoWever  God  may 
think  fit  to  overrule  events. 

The  farmer,  however,  took  pare  to  desire  bis 
friends  to  inquire  for  a  shoemaker  who  had 
good  business,  and  was  a  good  workman ;  and 
the  mother  did  hot  forget  to  put  in  her  word, 
and  desired  that  it  might  be  one  who  was  not 
too  $tnet ;  for  Jack  had  been  brought  up  tender- 
ly, was  a  meek  boy,  and  could  not  bear,  to  be 
contradicted  in  any  thing.  And  this  is  the 
common  notion  of  meekness  among  people  who 
do  not  take  up  their  notions  on  rational  and 
Christian  grounds. 

Mr.  Williams  was  recommended  to  the  far 
mer  as  being  the  best  shoemaker  in  the  town  in 
which  he  lived,  and  ftr  firom  a  strict  master , 
and,  without  farther  inquiries,  to  Mr.  Williams 
he  went 

James  Stock,  who  was  the,  son  of  an  honest 
labourer  in  the  next  village,  was  bound  out  by 
the  parish  in  consideration  of  his  father  having 
so  numerous  a  family,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
put  him  out  himself.  James  was  in  every  thing 
the  very  reverse  of  his  new  companion.  He  was 
a  modest,  industrious,  pious  youth  ;  and  though 
so  poor,  and  the  child  of  a  labourer,  was  a  munh 
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Hotter  scholir  than  Jack,  who  was  a  wealthy 
farmer's  son. — His  fkther  had,  it  is  trae,  been 
able  to  fft^e  him  bat  ^ery  little  schooling,  for  he 
was  obhged  to  be  pat  to  work  when  quite  a  child. 
When  Tery  young  he  used  to  run  of  errands  for 
Mr.  Thomas,  the  curate  of  the  pariah;  a  very, 
kind-hearted  joung  ffentleman,  whp  boarded 
next  door  to  his  father°s  ^ottspe.  He  used  also 
to  rub  down  and  saddle  his  horse,  and  do  any 
other  little  job  for.  him,  in  the  most  civil  oblig- 
ing manner.  AU  this  so  recommended  him  to 
the  clergyman,  that  he  would  often  send  for  him 
of  an  evening,  after  he  had  done  his  day*s  work 
in  the  field,  and  condescended  to  teach  him  him- 
self to  write, and  cast  accounts,  as  well  as  to  in- 
struct him  in  the  principles  of  his  religion.  It 
was  not  merely  out  of  kindness  for  the  little 
good-natured  services  James  did  him,  that  he 
showed  him  this  favour,  but  also  for  his  readi- 
ness  in  the  catechisdi,  and  his  devout  behaviour 
at  church. 

The  first  thing  that  drew  the  minister*s  at- 
tention  to  this  boy,  was  the  following ;  he  had 
frequently  given  him  half-peoce  and  pence  for 
holding  his  horse  and  carrying  him  to  wator 
before  ne  was  big  enough  to  be  fUrther  useful 
to  him.  On  Christmas  day  he  was  surprised  to 
see  James  at  church,  reading  out  of  a  handsome 
new  prayer-book  ;  he  wondered  how  he'  .came 
b^  it,  for  he  knew  there  was  nobody  in  the  pa- 
rish likely  to  have  ffiven  it  to  him,  for  at  that 
time  there  were  no  Sunday  schools ;  and  the  ik- 
ther  oould  not  afford  it  he  was  sure. 

*  Well  James,*  said  he,  as  he  saw  him  when 
they  came  out,  *you  made  a  good  figure  at 
church  to-day :  it  made  you  look  Tike  a  man  and 
a  Christian,  not  only  to  have  so  handsome  a 
book,  but  to  be  so  ready  in  all  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice. How  came  you  by  that  book  7*  James 
owned  modestly,  that  he  had  been  a  whole  year 
savinff  up  the  money  by  single  halC.|)ence,  all 
of  which  had  been  of  the  minister*s  own  giving, 
and  that  in  all  that  time  he  had  not  spent  a  sin- 
gle fkrthing  on  his  own  diversions. — *  My  dear 
boy,*  said  the  good  Mr.  Thomas,  *  I  am*  much 
mistaken  if  thou  dost  not  turn  out  well  in  the 
worlds  for  two  reasbns : — first,  from  thy  saving 
turn  and  self-denying  temper;  and  next,  be- 
cause tliou  didst  devote  the  first  eighteen-pence 
thou  wast  ever  worth  in  the  world  to  so  good  a 
purpose.* 

James  bowed  and  blushed,  and  from  that  time 
Mr.  Thomas  beffan  to  Uke  more  notice  of  him, 
and  to  instruct  him  as  I  said  above.  As  James 
soon  grew  able  to  do  him  more  considerable 
•ervioe,  he  would  now  and  then  give  him  a  six- 
pence. This  he  constantly  saved  till  it  became 
a  little  sum,  with  which  he  bou^jrht  shoes  and 
stockings ;  well  knowing  that  his  poor  father, 
with  a  large  family  and  low  wages,  could  not 
buy  them  for  him.  As  to  what  little  money 
he  earned  himself  by  his  daily  labour  in  the 
field,  he  constantly  carried  it  to  his  mother  every 
Saturday  night,  to  buy  bread  for  the  family, 
which  was  a  pretty  help  to  tbem. 

As  James  was  not  ovetstont  in  his  make,  his 
father  thankfully  accepted  the  offer  of  the  pa- 
rish  officers  to  bind  out  his  son  to  a  trade.  This 
good  man,  however,  had  not,  like  farmer  Brown, 
the  liberty  of  chooeing  a  master  for  his  son;  or 


be  would  carefblly  have  inquired  if  he  was  a 
proper  man  to  have  the  care  of  youth ;  bat  Wil 
liams  the  shoemaker  was  already  fixed  on,  by 
those  who  were  to  put  the  boy  oat,  who  told  him 
if  he  wanted  a  master  it  must  be  him  or  none ; 
for  the  overseers  had  a  bettor  opinion  of  Wil- 
liams than  he  deserved,  and  thought  it  woald 
be  th(e  making  of  the  boy  to  go  to  him.'  Tbe 
father  knew  that  beggars  most  not  be  choosers, 
so  he  fitted  out  James  for  his  new  place,  having 
indeed  little  to  give  him  besides  his  UeasiBg. 

The  worthy  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  kindly 
gave  him  an  old  coat  and  waistcoat,  which  his 
mother,  who  was  a  ^  neat  and  notable  woitaan, 
contrived  to  make  up  for  him  herself  withoat  a 
farthing  expehsci  and  when  it  was  tamed  and 
made  fit  for  his  sixe,  it  tosde  him  a  very  band* 
some  suit  for  SundaySi  and  lasted  him  k  couple 
of  years. 

And  here  let  me  stop  to  remark  what  a  pitjr 
it  is,  that  poor  women  so  seldom  are  able  or  wiL 
ling  to  do  these  sort  of  little  handy  jobs  them- 
selves ;  and  that  they  do  not  oflener  bring  op 
their  daughters  tp  be  more  oseAil  in  £unily 
work.  They  are  great  losers  hj  it  eveij  way , 
not  only  a«  they  are  disquali^ing  tbeir  girb 
from  ipaking  good  wives  hereafter,  bat  they  are 
loseii  in  point  of  present  advantege ;  for  gentry 
could  lAuch  oflener  afford  to  give  k  poor  boy  a 
jacket  or  a.  waistcoat,  if  it  was  not  lor  the  ex* 
pense  of  making  it,  Which  adds  very  much  to 
the  cost.  To  iny  certein  knowledge,  many  poor 
women  would  often  get  an  old  coat,  or  a  bit  of 
coarse  new  c|oth  given  to  them  to  fit  out  a  boy, 
if  the  mothers  or  sisters  were  known  to  be  able 
to  cut  out  to  advantege,  and  to  make  it  op  de- 
cently themselves.  But  half  a  crown  for  the 
making  a  bit  pf  kersey,  which  coste  bat  a  fow 
shillings,  is  more  than  many  very  chariteUe 
gentry  can  aflbrd  to  give-'«eo  they  often  gife 
nothing  at  all,  when  they  see  the  mothers  so 
little  able  to  turn  it  to  advantege.  It  is  hoped 
they  will  teke  this  hint  kindly,  as  it  is  meant 
for  their  good. 

But  to  return  to  our  two  yoang  shoe-makers 
They  were  both  now  settled  at  Mr.  Williams's 
who,  as.  he  was  known  to  be  a  good  workman 
had  plenty  of  business— He  had  sometimes  two 
or  three  journeymen,  but  no  apprentices  bat 
Jack  and  James. 

Jack,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  keen, 
smart  boy,  took  to  learn  the  trade  quick  enough, 
but  the  difficulty  was  to  make  him  stick  two 
hours  together  to  his  work.  At  every  noise  he 
heard  in  the  street  down  went  the  work — the 
last  one  way,  Che  upper  leather  another;  the 
sole  dropped  on  the  ground,  and  the  thrsad 
dragged  after  him,  all  the  way  op  the  street  If 
a  blind  fiddler,  a  ballad  singer,  a  mountebank, 
a  dancing  bear,  or  a  drum  were  beard  at  a  dis- 
tence— out  ran  Jack— nothinsr  could  stop  him, 
and  not  a  stich  more  could  he  be  prevailed  on  to 
do  that  da^.  Every  duty,  every  promise  was 
for^tten  for  the  present  pleasnre---he  could  not 
resist  the  smallest  temptetion — he  never  stoppsd 
for  a  moment  to  consider  whether  a  thing  was 
right  or  wrong,  bat  whether  he  liked  or  diriiked 
it  And  as  his  ill-judging  mother  took  care  to 
send  him  privately  a  good  supply  of  pocket- 
money,  that  deadlv  bane  to  all  yoathful  vtrtoe 
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he  had  generaOy  a  ftw  pence  roadj  to  ipend, 
and  to  indolnre  in  the  present  diversion  whafterer 
it  was.  And  what  was  still  worse  even  than 
spending  his  money,  he  spent  his  time  too,  or 
rather  his  roaster's  time.  Of  this  he  was  con- 
tinnally  reminded  bj  James,  to  whom  he  always 
answered,  *  what  have  yon  to  complain  aboat  7 
It  is  nothing  to  von  or  any  one  else ;  I  spend 
nobo4y*s  money  but  my  own.  'That  m*y  be,* 
replied  the  ethmr,  *  but  you  cannot  say  it  is  your 
own  time  that  yon  spend.*  He  insisted  upon  it 
that  it  was;  but  James  fbtched  down  their  in- 
dentures, and  there  showed  htm  that  he  had  so- 
lemnly>  bound  himself  by  that  instrument,  not  to 
waste  his  master's  property.  *Now,'  quoth 
James,  *  thy  own  time  is  a  very  valuable  part  of 
thy  master's  propjBrty.*  To  this  he  replied, 
*  every  one's  tinie  was  his  own,  and  he  snoidd 
not  sit  moping  all  day  over  his  last — fbf  his  part, 
be  thanked  God,  he  was  no  parish  *prentioe.' 

James  did  not  resent  this  piece  of  fbolishlm- 
pertinence,  as  soqm  silly  lads  would  have  done ; 
nor  fly  out  into  a.  violent  passion :  for  even  at 
this  early  age,  he  had  begun  to  learn  of  Him 
teAs  WM  meek  and  lowly  rf  heart ;  and  thereibre 
uhenke  wu  reviled^  he  ritited  not  again.  On 
the  contrary  he  was  so  verv  kind  and  gentle, 
that  even  Jack,  vain  and  idle  as  he  was,  could 
not  help  loving  him,  though  he  took  care  j^ver 
to  follow  his  ulvice. 

Jack's  fondness  for  his  boyifth  and  silly  cUver- 
sions  in  the  street,  soon  produced  the  efiects 
which  might  naturally  be  expected;  and  the 
same  idleness  which  led  him  Jjp  fly  out  into  the 
town  at  the  sound  ef  a  fiddlffV  the  sight  of  a 
poppet-show,  soon  led  him  to  those  places  to 
which  all  the^  fiddles  and  shows  naturally  lead ; 
I  mean  the  aUhouu*  The  acquaintance  picked 
ap  in  the  street  was  carried  oo  at  the  Gray- 
hound ;  and  the  idle  pastimes  of  the  boy  soon 
led  to  the  destructive  vices  of  the  man. 

As  he  was  not  an  ill-tempered  youth,  nor  na- 
taraDy  much  given  to  drink,  a  sober  and  prudent 
master,  who  had  been .  steady  in  his  manage- 
ment  and  regular  in  his  own  conduct,  who  would 
have  recommended  good  advice'  by  a  good  ex- 
ample, might  have  made  somethmg  of  Jack, 
fiut  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  MK  Williams,  though 
a  good  workman,  and  not  a  very  hard  or  severe' 
master,  was  neither  a  sober  nor  a  steady  man — 
eo  for  from  it  that  he  spent  much  more  time  at 
the  Greyhound  than  at  home.  There  was  no 
Older  either  in  his  shop  or  fomily.  He  left  the 
chief  care  of  his  business  to  his  two  young  ap- 
prentices ;  and  being  but  a  worldly  man,  he  was 
at  first  disposed  to  show  fovour  to  Jack,  much 
more  than  to  James,  because  be  had  more  mo- 
ney, and  his  father  was  better  ,in  the  world  than 
the  fother  of  poor  James.  v 

At  first,  therefore,  he  was  disposed  to  consider 
James  as  a  sort  of  drudge ;  who  was  to  do  all 
the  menial  work  of  the  family,  and  he  did  not 
care  how  little  he  taught  him  of  his  trade.  With 
Mrs.  Williams  the  matter  was  still  worse ;  she 
constantly  called  him  away  from  the  business  of 
his  trade  to  wash  the  house,  nurse  the  child,  turn 
the  spit,  or  run  of  errands.  And  here  I  must  re- 
mark,  that  though  parish  apprentices  are  bound 
in  duty  to  be  submissive  to  both  master  and 
mistreast  and  always  to  make  themselves  as  use- 


All  as  they  can  in  a  fomilf,  and  to  be  eivU  attd 
humble ;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  doty  of 
masters  uways  t»  remember,  that  if  they  are 
paid  for  instructing  them  in  their  trade,  they 
ought  conscientiously  to  instroot  them  in  it,  and 
not  to  empb>v  them  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  in  such  household  or  other  dnidgery,  as  to 
deprive  them  of  th*  opportunity  of  acquiring 
their  trade.  This  practice  is  not  the  lees  unjust 


iams  scon  foond  out  that  hie  fovoorite 
be  of  little  ose  to  him  in  the  shop ; 
for  though  he  worked  w^U  enough,  he  did  no| 
care  how  little  he  did.  Nor  could  he  be  of  the  least 
use  to  his  master  In  keeping  an  account,  or 
writing  out  a  bill  upon  oeoasion,  for,  as  he  never 
could  M  made  to  learn  to  cypher,  he  did  not 
know  addition  from  idultiplication. 

One  dky  one  of  the  customers  called  at  the 
shop  in  a  great  hurry,  and  desired  his  bill  mi^ht 
be  made  oot  that  minute.  Mr.  Williams,  having 
taken  a  cup  too  much,  made  several  attempts  to 
put  down  a  clear  aooount,  but  the  more.he  tried, 
the  less  he  found  himself  able  to  do  it.  Jamee, 
who  was  sitting  at  hn  last,  rose  up,  and  with 
great  modesty,  asked  his  master  if  he  would 
please  to  give  him  leave  to  make  out  the  bill, 
saying,  tMt  though  but  a  poor  scholar,  he  would 
4k)  his  best,  rather  than  keep  the  gentleman  wait- 
ing.  Williams  gladly  accepted  his  oflbr,  and 
confused  as  his  head  was  with  liqubr,  he  yet 
was  able  te  observe  with  what  neatness,  despatch, 
and  exactness,  the  account  was  drawn  out  From 
that  time  he  no  longer  c^sidered  James  as  a 
drudge;  bnt  as  one  fitted  for  the  high  depart- 
ments of  the  trade,  and  he  was  now  regularly 
employed  to  manage  the  accounts,  with  whicn 
all  the  customers  were  so  well  pleased,  that  it 
contributed  greatly  to  raise  him  in  his  master's 
esteem :  for  there  were  now  never  any  of  those 
blunders  or  folse  charges  for  which  the  shop 
had  before  been  so  fomous. 

James  went  on  in  a  regular  course  of  in- 
dustry,  and  soOn  became  the  best  workman  Mr. 
Williams  had;  but  there. were  many  things  in 
the  family  which  he  greatly  disapproved.  Some 
of  the  journeymen  iwed  to  swear,  drink,  and 
sing  very  licentious  songs.  All  these  things 
were  a  great  grief  to  bis  sober  mind ;  be  com- 
plained  to  his  master  who  only  laughed  at  him ; 
and,  indeed,  as  Williams  did  the  same  himsell^ 
he  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  correct  his  servants, 
if  he  had  been  so  disposed.  James  however, 
used  always  to  reprove  them  with  great  mild- 
ness  indeed,  but  with  great  seriousness  also. 
This,  but  still  more  his  own  excellent  example, 
produced  at  length  very  good  elBfecii  on  such  of 
the  men  as  were  not  quite  hardened  in  sin. 

What  grieved  him  most,  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  Sunday  was  spent  The  master  lay 
in  bed  all  the  morning ;  nor  did  the  mother  or 
her  children  ever  go  to  church,  except  there  was 
some  new  .finery  to  be  shown,  or  a  christening 
to  be  attended.  The  town's  people  were  oominff 
to  the  shop  all  the  morning,  for  work  whi<£ 
should  have  been  sent  home  the  night  before, 
had  not  thor  master  been  at  the  alehouse.  And 
what  wounded  James  to  the  very  soul  was,  that 
the  master  expected  the  two  apprentices  to  carry 
to  the  country  customers  on  the 
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Sand^j  morninsf ;  which  he  wickedly  thought 
was  a  saviag  of  time,  as  it  prevented  their  hin- 
dering their  work  on  the  Saturday.  These 
Bhamefal  practices  greatly  a£Qicted  poor  James ; 
he  begged  his  master  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to 
excuse  him,  but  he  only  laughed  at  his  sqnefunish 
oooscienoe,  as, he  ealled  it 

Jack  did  not  dislike  tills  part  of  the  business, 
and  generally  after  he  had  delivered  his  parcel, 
wasted  good  part  of  the  day  in  nutting,  playing 
4Lt  fives,  or  dropping  in  at  the  public  house  :  any 
thing  was  better  to  Jack  than  going  to  church. 

James  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled, sorely  against  his  conscience,  to  carry 
home  any  goods  on  a  Sunday  morning,  always 
got  up  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  knelt  down'  and 
prated  heartily  to  God  to  fi>rgive  him^  a  sin 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  avoid ;  be  look 
care  not  to  lose  a  moment  by  the  way,  but  as  he 
was  taking  his  walk  with  the  utmost  spe»|l,  to 
leave  hia  shoes  with  the  customers,  he  spent  his 
time  in  endeavouring  to  keep  up  good  thoughts 
in  his  mind,  and  prying  that  the  day  might 
oome  when  his  conssience  might  ,be  delivered 
A'om  this  grievous  burthen.  He  was'>oow  par- 
ticularly thankful,  that  Mr.  Thomas  had  for- 
merly  taught  him  so  many  psalms  and  chapters, 
which  ^e  used  to  repeat  in  these  walks  with 
great  devotion.  .. 

He  always  got  home  belore  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  up,  dressed  himself  very  clean,  and 
went  twice  to  church ;  as  he  greatly  disliked  the 
company  and  practices  of  bis  master's  house, 
particularly .  on  the  Sabbath.day,  he  preferred 
spending  his  evening  alone,  reading  his  Bible, 
wliich  I  had  forgot  to  say  the  worthy  clergyman 
had  given  him  when  he  left  his  native  village. 
Sunday  evening,  which  is  to  some  people  such 
a  burden,  was  to  James  the  highest  holiday.  He 
had  formerly  learnt  a-  little  how  to  sing  a  psalm 
of  the  clerk  of  his  own  parish^  and  this  was  now 
become  a  very  delightful  part  of  his  evening  ex- 
ercise. And  as  Will  Simpson  one  of  the  jour-^ 
neymen,  by  James's  advice  and  example,  was 
now  beginning  to  be  of  a  more  serious  way  of 
thinking,  he  often  asked  him  tosit  an  hour  with 
him,  when  they  -read  the  Bible,  and  talked  it 
over  together  in  a  manner  verv  pleasant  apd 
improving;  and  as  Will  was  a  nimous  singer,  a 
psalm  or  two  sung  together,  was  a  very  innocent 
pleasure. 

James's  good  mannors  and  civility  to  the  cus- 
tomers drew  much  business  to  the  shop;  and 
his  skill  as  a  workman  was  so  great,  that  every 
one  desired  that  his  shoes  might  be  made  by 
James.  Williams  grew  so  very  idle  and  negli- 
gent,  that  he  now  totally  neglected  his  affairs, 
and  to  hard  drinking  added  aeep  gaming.  All 
James's  care,  both  or  the  shop  and  the  accounts, 
could  not  keep  things  in  anv  tolerable  order :  he 
represented  to  his  master  that  they  were  grow- 
ing worse  and  worse,  add  exhorted  him,  if  he 
valued  his  credit  as  a  tradesman,  his  comfort  as 
a  husband  and  father,  his  character  as  a  master, 
and  his  soul  as  a  Christian  to  turn  over  a. new 
leaf.  Williams  swore  a  great  oath,  thait  he 
would  not  be  restrained  in  his  pleasures  to  please 
a  canting  parish  'prentice,  nor  to  humour  a  par- 
sel  of  squalling  brats-.-that  let  people  say  what 
they  would  of  him,  they  should  never  say  he  was 


a  hypofitiUt  and  as  long  as  they  could  not  call 
him  that,  be  did  not  care  what  else  they  called 
him. 

In  a  violent  passion  he  immediately  went  to 
the  Grayhound,  where  he  now  spent  not  only 
every  evening,  which  he  had  long  done,  but  good 
part  of  the  day  and  night  also. — His  wile  was 
very  dressv,  extravagant,  and  fond  of  company, 
and  wasted  at  home  as  fast  as  her  husband  spent 
abroad,  so  that  all  the  neighbours  said,  if  it  had 
not  been  ibr  James,  his  master  must  have  been 
a  bankrupt  long  ago,  but  they  were  sure  he  could 
not  hold  it  muchfonger. 

As  Jack  Brown  sung  a  good  flonf,  and  played 
many  diverting  tricks,  Wuliams  liked  his  com- 
pany ;  and  often  allowed  him  to  make  one  at 
the  Grayhound,  where  he  would  laugh  heartily 
at  his  stories ;  so  that  every  One  thought  Jack 
was  much  the  greater  favourite— se  he  was  as  a 
companion  in  trolic,  and  foolery,  and  pietuurt^ 
as  it  is  called ;  but  hp  would  not  ,trust  him  with 
an  ^inch  of  leather  or  sixpence  in  money  :  ^So^ 
no-r-when  business  was  to  be  done,  or  trust  waa 
to  be  reposed,  James  was  the  man :  the  idle  and 
the  drunken  never  trust  one  another,  if  they 
have  common  sense.  They  like  to  laugh,  and 
sing,  and  riot,  and  drink  together,  but  when  they 
want  a  friend,  a  counsellor,  a  helper  in  business 
or  in  trouble,  they  go  farther  afield ;  and  Wil- 
liams, while  he  would  drink  with  Jack,  would 
trust  James  with  untold  golfi ;  and  even  was 
foolishly  tempted  to  neglect  his  t>usine8s  the 
more  from  knowing  that  he  had  one  at  home  who 
was  taking  care  of  it. 

In.  spite  of  all' James's  care  and  diligence, 
however,  things  were  growing  worse  and  worse , 
the  more  James  sav^d,  the  more  his  master  and 
mistress  spent  One  morning,  just  as  the  shop 
was!  opened,  and  James  had  set  everv  body  to 
their  respective  work,  and  he  himself  was  set- 
tling the  business  for  the  day,  he  found  that  his 
master  was  not  yet  come  from  the  Grayhound. 
As  this  was  now  become  a  common  case,  ha 
only  grieved  but  did  not  wonder  at  it  While 
he  was  indulging  sad  thoughts  on  what  would 
be  the  end  of  all  this,  in  ran  the  tapster  from  the 
Grayhound  out  of  breath,  and  with  a  look  of 
terror  and  dismay,  desired  James  would  st^ 
over  to  the  public  house  with  him  that  moment, 
for  that  h.is  master  wanted  him. 
-  Jama^  went  immediately,  surprised  at  this 
unusual  message.  When  he  got  into  the  kitchen 
of  the  public  house,  which  he  now  entered  for 
the  first  time  in.  his  life,  though  it  was  just  op- 
posite to  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  he  was 
shocked  at  the  beastly  disgusting  appearance  of 
every  thing  he  beheld.  There  was  a  table  cover- 
ed with  tankards,  punch-bowls,  broken  glasses, 
pipes,  and  dirt^  greasy  packs  of  cards,  and  all 
over  wet  with  liquor ;  the  floor  was  strewed  with 
broken  earthen  cups,  odd  cards,  and  an  EG  table 
which  had  been  shivered  to  pieces  in  a  quarrel; 
behind  the  table  stood  a  crowd  of  dirty  fellows, 
with  matted  locks,  hollow  eyes,  and  fiioessmear. 
ed  with  tobacco ;  James  made  his  way  afler  the 
tapster,  through  this  wretched  looking  crew,  to 
a  settle  which  stood  in  the  chimney  corner.  Not 
a  word  was  uttered,  but  the  silent  horror  seemed 
to  denote  something  more  than  a  mere  ooinmoo 
drunken  bout 
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^  What  WIS  the  dumay  of  James,  when  he  saw 
bu  miserable  master  stretched  out  on  the  settle, 
in  all  the  agonies  pf  death !  He  had  fallen  into 
a  fit ;  after  bavin|[  drunk  hard  best  part  of  the 
nig  hi,  and  seemed  to  hare  but  a  few  minutes  to 
liire.  In  his  frightftil  countenance,  was  dls- 
plajed  the  dreadful  pieture  of  sin  and  death,  for 
no  struggled  at  once  ond^r  the  guilt  of  intoxica- 
tion, and  the  puige  of  a  dying  man.  He  reco- 
vered  his  senses  for  a  fbw  momehts,  tad  called 
ont  to  ask  if  his  faithAU  servant  was  come. — 
James  went  up  to  him,  took  him  bj  his  cold 
hand,  but  was  too  much  moved  to  spe&k. — '  Oh  ! 
JaoMs,  James,*  cried  he  in  a  broken  voice,  *pray 
for  me,  comfort  me/  James  Bp6ke  kindly  to 
him,  but  was  too  honest  to  give  him^  false  com. 
fbrt«  aa  is  too  oflen  done  by  mistaken  friends  in 
these  dreadful  moments. 

*  James,'  said  he,  *  I  have  been  a  bad  master 
to  you — ^you  would  have  saved  me^  sdul  and  body,' 
bat  I  would  not  let  you — I  have  ruined  mywire, 
my  children,  and  my  dwn  souL  Take  warning, 
oh,  take  warning  by  my  miserable  end,*  said  he 
to  his  stupified  companions :  but  none  were  able 
to  attend  to  him  but  James,  who  bid  him  lifl  up 
his  heart  to  Qod,  and  prayed  heartily  for,  him 
himself.  *  Oh  !*  said  the  dying  man,  ^  it  is  too 
kte,  too  late  for  me^-but  you  have  still  time,' 
said  he  to  the  half-dnmkea  terrified  crew  around 
him.  '  Where  is  Jack  V  Jack  Brown  came 
fiirward,  but  was  too  much  friffhtoned  to  speak. 
*  O  wretched  boy  !*  said  he,  'I  fear  I  shall  have 
the  ruin  of  thy  soul,  as  well  as  my  own  to  answer 
lor.  Stop  short ! — Take  warning — now  i^a  the 
days  of  thy  youth.  O  James,  James,  thou  dost 
not  pray  for  me.  Death  is  dreadful  to  the  wick- 
ed—-0  the  sting  of  death  to  a  guilty  conscience  V 
Here  he  lifled  up  his  ghastly  eyes  in  speechless 
horror,  grasped  hard  at  the  hand  of  James ;  gave 
a  deep  hollow  groan,  and  closed  his  eyes»  never 
to  open  them  but  in  an  a^vfhl  eternity. 

This  wan  death  in  all  ito  horrors !  the  gay 
eompani^ns  of  his  sinful  pleasures,  could  not 
etand  the  sight;  all  slonk  awajr  like  guilty 
thieves  from  theil'  late  favourite  friend^-HV)  one 
was  left  to  assist  him,  but  his  two  apprentioee. 
Brown  was  not  so  hardened  but  that  he  shed 
many  tears-  for  his  tmhappy  master ;  and  even 
made  some  hasty  resolutions  of  amendment, 
which  were  too  soon  Ibrgotten. 

While  Brovm  stepped  home  to  call  the'  work- 
men to  come  end  as«st  in  removing  their  poor 
ne  with  the  corpse,  and 


maetor,  James  staid  akme 
employed  thoseawfbl  momente  in  indulging  the 
most  serkms  tlwughts,  and  praying  hMrtDy  to 
God,  that  so  terriUe  a  leeson  noight  not  be  thrown 
away  upon  him ;  but  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  live  in  a  constant  state  of  preparation  for 
death.— The  resolutions  he  madeet  this  moment, 
ne  they  were  not  made  in  his  own  strength,  but 
m  an  humble  relianee  on  God*a  gracioos  help, 
were  of  use  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  if 
•ver  he  was  for  a  moment  tempted  to  say,  or  do 
a  wrong  thing,  the  remembrance  of  his  poor 
dying  mseter^s  Ust  agonies,  and  the  dreadful 
words  he  uttered,  always  opented  as  an  instant 
check  upon  him. 

When  Williams  was  buried,  and  his  affairs 
came  to  be  inquired  into,  they  were  found  to  be 
ia  a  sad  oonditbn.    His  wift,  indeed,  was  the 


less  to  be  pitied,  as  she  had  oontribnted  her  Aill 
share  to  the  common  ruin.  James,  however, 
did  pity  her,  and  by  his  skill  in  aeoounte,  his 
known  honesty,  and  the  trust  the  creditors  put 
in  his  word,  things  eame  to  be  settled  rather 
better  than  Mrs.  Williams  expected. 

Both  Brown  and  James  were  now  within  a 
month  or  two  of  being  ont  of  their  time.  The 
creditors;  as  was  said  before,  employed  James 
to  settle  his  late  master's  accounts,  which  he  did 
in  a  manner  so  creditable  to  his  abilities,  and 
his  honesty,  that  they  proposed  to  him  to  take 
the  shop  himself.  He  assured  them  it  was  ut- 
terly out  of  his  power  for  want  of  mone;^.  As 
the  creditors  had  not  the  least  fear  of  being  re- 
paid, if  it  should  please  God  to  spare  his  life, 
they  generously  agreed  among  themselves  to 
advance  him  a  smul  sum  of  money  without  any 
security  but  bis  bond ;  for  thib  he  was  to  pay  a 
very  Reasonable  interest,  and  to  return  the  whole 
in  a  given  number  of  years.  James  shed  tears 
of  gratitude  at  Hum  testimony  to  his  character, 
and'  could  hardly  b^  prevailed  on  to  accept  their 
kindness,  so  great  was  his  dread  of  being  in 
debt 

.  He  took  the  remainder  of  the  lease  from  hit 
mistress ;  and  in  settling  affairs  with  her,  took 
care  to  make  every  thing  as  advantageous  to  her 
as  possible.  He  never  once  allowed  himself  to 
think  how  unkind  she  had  been  to  him ;  he  only 
saw*  in  her  the  needy  widow  of  his  deceased 
master,  and  the  diistressed  mother  of  an  infant 
fkmily ;  and  was  heartily  sorry  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  contribdte  to  their  support ;  it  was  not 
only  James*s  duty,  but  hii^  delight,  to  retitrn  good 
for  evil — ^fbr  he  was  a  Christian. 

James  Stock  was  now,  by  the  blessing  of  God 
on'his  own  earnest  endeavours,  master  of  a  con- 
siderable shop,  and  was  respected  by  the  whole 
town  for  his  prudence,  honesty,  and  piety.  How 
he  behaved  m  his  new  station,  and  also  what 
befel  his  comrade  Brown,  musi  be  the  subject 
of  another  book ;  and  I  hope  my  readers  will 
look  forward  with  some  impatience  for  some 
further  account  of  this  worthy  younff  man.  In 
the  meantime,  other  apprentices  will  do  well  to 
follow  so  praiseworthy  an'  example,  and  to  re- 
mehiber,  that  the  respectable  master  of  a  large 
shop,  and  of  a  profitable  business.  Was  raised  to 
that  creditable  situation,  without  money,  friends, 
or  connexions,  fh>m  the  loW  beginning  of  a  parish 
apprentice,  by  sobriety,  industry,  the  fear  of 
God,  and,  an  obedience  to  the  divine  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion. 


PART  n. 

T%e  Afprentiee  turned  Muter, 

Tn  first  part  of  this  histoij  left  off  with  the 
dreadful  sudden  death  of  Williams  the  idle  shoe- 
maker,  who  died  in  a  drunken  fit  at  the  Gray- 
hound.  It  also  showed  how  James  Stock,  his 
faithful  apprentice,  by'^s  honest  and  npric^ht 
behaviour,  so  gained  the  love  and  respect  of  nls 
late  master's  creditors,  that  they  set  him  up  in 
basiness,  though  he  was  not  worth  a  shilling  ot 
his  own— each  is  the  power  of  a  good  charaetnr ! 
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And  when  we  lift  parted  from  him  he  had  joat 
^tpoflseasion  of  his  maater'a  ahop. 

ThiB  aadden  proaperity  w«a  a  time  of  trial 
fer  James ;  whoi  aa  he  waa  now  become  a  cre- 
ditable tradeamaa,  I  shall  hereafter  think  proper 
to  call  Mr.  James  Stock.  I  say,  this  sudden 
rise  in  life  was  a  time  bf  trial ;  for  we  hardly 
know  what  we  are  ourselFce  till  we  beoome  our 
own  masters.  There  is  indeed  always  a  rea- 
aonable  hope  that  a  good  senrant  will  not  make 
a  bad  maater,  and  that  a  ftithful  apprenlioe  will 
prove  an  honest  tradesman.  But  the  heart  of 
man  ia  deceitful ;  and  some  folka  who  seem  to 
behave  y/pry  well  while  they  are  onder  snlHee- 
tion,  no  sooner  set  a  little  power  than  their 
heads  are  turned,  and  they  grow  prouder  than 
those  who  are  gentlemen  born.  They  forget  at 
once  that  they  were  lately  poor  and  dependant 
themselves,  so  that  one  woirid  think  that  with 
their  poverty  they  had  lost  their  memory  too. 
I  have  known 'some  who  had  auffered  most 
hardships  in  their  early  days,  beoome  the  most 
hard  and  oppreaaive  in  th^ir  turn :  so  that  thev 
aeem  to  forget  that  fine  considerate  reason  which 
God  gives  to  the  childreii  of  Israel  why  they 
■hould  be  merciful  to  their'servanta,  remetfber' 
tftf ,  said  he,  tkat  thou  thyulf  was  a  bond-man, 

Yonn^  Mr.  Stock,  did  not  ao  forget  himself. 
He  had  mdeed  the  only  sure  guard  from  falling 
into  this  error.  It  was  hot  from'any  niieasineas  in 
his  natural  disposition :  for  tliat  only  just  serves 
4o  make  folks  ^rood-natured  when  they  are 
pleased,  and  patient  when  they,  have  nothing 
to  vex  them.-^ames  went  upon  higher  ground. 
He  brought  his  religion  into  all  his  actiona ; 
he  did  not  give  way  to  abusive  language,  be- 
eause  he  knew  it  was  a  sin.  He  did  net  use 
his  apprentices  ill,  because  be  knew  he  had  him- 
self a  MastiM*  in  heaven. 

He  knew  he  owed  his  present  happy  aituation 
to  the  kindness  of  the  creditors.  But  did  he 
grow  easy  and  careless  because  he  knew  he  had 
auch  friends  7  ^  No  indeed.  He  .  worked  with 
double  diligence  in  order  to  ^et  out  of  debt,  and 
to  let  these  friends  see  he  did  not  abuse  their 
kindness.  Such  behaviour  aa  thia  is  the  great- 
est  encouragement  in  the  world  to  rich  people 
to  lend  a  little  money.  It  creates  friends,  and 
it  keeps  them. 

His  shoes  and  boota  were  made  in  the  best 
manner  f  this  got  him  businest ;  he  set  out  with 
a  rule  to  tell  no  lies,  and  deceive  no  customers ; 
thia  geeured  his  business.  He  had  two  reasons 
for  not  promising  to  send  home  goods  when  he 
knew  he  should  not  be  able  to  keep  hia  word. 
The  first,  because  he  knew  a  lie  waa.  a  sin,  the 
next,  beeauae  it  waa  a  folly.  There  ia  no  credit 
sooner  worn  oat  than  that  which  ia  gained  br 
lalse  preteneea.  Afler  a  little  while  no  one  is 
deceived  by  them.  Falsehood  is  eo  soon  detect- 
ed, that  I  believe  most  tradesmen  are  the  poorer 
for  it  in  the  long  xung.  Deceit  ia  the  worst 
part  of  a  ahopkeeper*s  stock  in  trade. 

James  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  family. — 
This  ia  a  eeridua  aituation,  (aaid  he  to  himself, 
one  fine  summer^s  evening,  aa  he  atood  leaning 
over  the  half-door  o{  his  ahop  to  enjoy  a  little 
fteah  air)  I  am  now  master  of  a  fiimily.  My 
earee  are  doubled,  and  so  are  my  dutiea.  I  aee. 
tke  higher  one  geta  in  lifh  the  more  one  baa  to 


anawer  lor.  Let  me  now  call  to  mind  the  aor- 
row  I  used  to  feel  when  I  waa  made  to  carry 
work  home  on  a  Sunday  by  an  ungodly  master : 
and  let  me  now  keep  the  reaolution  I  iLen  form- 
ed. 

So  what  his  heart  found  right  to  do,  he  re- 
aolved  to  do  quickly ;  and  he  set  out  at  first  aa 
he  meant  to  go  on.  The  Sunday  waa  jrnly  a 
day  of  reat  at.  Mr.  Stock^a.  He  would  not  allow 
a  pair  of  fhoea  to  be  given  ^  out  on  that  day  to 
oblige  the  best  customer  he  had.  And  what  did 
1ie  lose  by  it?  Why  nothing.  For  when  the  peo 
pie  were  once  used  to  it,  Uie^  liked  Satnniay 
night  just  as  welL  .  But  had  it  been  otherwise 
he  would  have  given  up  hia  gains  to  hia  con 
acience. 
Showfing  how  Mr,  Stock  behaved  to  hio  appnn 


When  he  got  up  in  the  world  to  far  aa  to  have 
apprentices,  he  thought  himself  aa  aooonntaUe 
for  their  behaviour  as  if  they^had  been  hia  chXi- 
dren.  He  was  very  kind  to  them,  and  had  a 
cheerful  merry  way  of  talking  to  them,  so  that 
the  lads  who  had 'seen  too  much  of  swearing,  re- 
probate masters,  were  fond  of  him.  They  were 
niver  afraid  of  speaking  to  him ;  they  told  him 
all  their  little  troubles,  and  considered  their  maa- 
ter  aa  their  best  friend,  ^  they  aaid  they  wonld 
do  any  thing  fbr  a. good  word  and  a  kind  look. 
As  he  did  not"  swear  at  them  when  they  had 
been  guilty  of  a  fault,  they  did  not  lie  to  him  lo 
eonceal  it,  and  thereby  make -one  fanh  twob 
But  though  he  waa  very  kind,  he  was  very 
watchful  also,  for  he  did  not  think  neglect  any 
part  of  kindness.  He  brought  them  to  adopt  one 
very  pretty  method,  which  waa,  on  a  Sunday 
evening  to  divert  themselves  with  writing'  oat 
half  a  doien  texta  pf  Scripture  in  a  neat  eofj' 
book  with  gilt  covers.'  Yon  have  the  same  at 
any  of  the  stationers ;  they  do  not  cost  above 
fburpence,  and  wjil  last  nearly  a  year. 

When  the  boys  carried  him  tfaeit  books,  he 
justly  commended  him  whose  texts  were  writ- 
ten  in  the  fairest  hand.  *  And  now  my  bqya,* 
said  he,  *  let  ui  see  which  of  yon  will  learn  your 
texts  test  in  the  course  of  the  week ;  he  who 
does  this  shall  4!hoose  fbr  next  Sunday.*  Thus 
the  boys  soon  got  many  psalms  and  chapters  by 
heart,  almost  without  knowing  how  they  came 
hjf  them.  He  taught  them  how  to  make  a  prac- 
tical use  of  what  they  learnt  s  *  fbr,*  said  he, '  it 
will  answer  little  purposes  to  learn  texta  if  we 
do  not  try  to  live  up  to  them.*  One  of  the  hoy 
being  apt  to  play  in  his  absence,  and  to  rua 
back  again  to  hia  work  when  he  heaiti  hit 
master's  step,  he  brought  him  to  a  aenae  of  his 
fault  by  the  last.Sunday's  text,  which  happened 
to  be  the  sixth  of  Ephesians.  He  showed  him 
what  was  meant  by  beingt  obedient  to  lis  master 
in  singleness  of  heart  as  unto  Christ,  and  ex- 
plained  to  him  with  ao  much  kindness  what  it 
was,  not  to  vDork  toith  eye-serviee  at  men  pUaserSt 
but  doing  the  wUl  of  God  from  the  hearty  that 
the  lad  said  he  should  never  fbrsret  it,  and  it  did 
more  towards  curing  him  of  idleneas  than  the 
aoundest  horse-whipping  would  have  done. 
How  Mr.  Stock  got  out  of  dtbL 

Stoek*8  behaviour  was  very  regnlar,  and  he 
was  mnch  beloved  fbr  hia  kind  and  p^i^mMf 
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Be  hftd  also  «  good  reputation  lor  skill 
in  his  trade,  and  his  industry  was  talked^  of 
throogh  the  whole  town,  so  that  he  had  soon 
more  work  than  he  ooold  possibi j  do.  He  paid 
all  his  dealers  to  the  verj  day,  and  took  oare  to 
carry  his  interest  money  to  the  creditors  the 
moment  it  became  (toe.  In  two  or  three  years 
he  was  able  to  be^in  to  pay  off  a  small  part  of 
the  principal.  His  reason  for  being  so  eager  to 
pay  money  M  won  as  it  became  doe,  was  this ; 
—He  had  obserred  tradesmen,  and  especially 
his  old  master,  pat  off  the  day  of'  payment  as 
long  as  thQy  ooold,  even  though  they  had  the 
moans  of  paying  in  their  power.  This  deceived 
them  :  for  having  money  in  tlieir  pockets  they, 
forgot  it  belonffed  to  the  creditor,  and  not  to 
themselves,  and  so  sot  to  fancy  they  were  rich 
when  they  were  reuly  poor.  This  false  notion 
led  them  to  indulge  m  idle  expenses,  whereas, 
if  they  had  paid  i^galarly,  they  would  have  had 
this  one  temptatiob  the  less :  a  young  trades-, 
man,  when  he  is  going  to  f pend  money,  should 
at  least  ask  himself,  *  Whether  this  money  is 
his  own  or. his  creditors  V  This  little  quostion 
might  help  to  prevent  many  a  bankruptcy.   . 

A  true  Christian  alw^s  goes  heartily  to  work 
to  find  out  what  is  his  besetting  sin ;  and  when 
ke  has  found  it  (which  he  easily  may  if  he  kioks. 
sharp)  against  this  sin  he  watches  narrowly. 
Now  I  know  it  is  the  fiuhioo  among  som^  folks, 
(and  a  bad  fashion  it  ii,)  to  faney  that  good 
people  have  no  sin ;  but  this  only  shows  Uieir 
iffDorance.  It  is  not  true.  That  good  man,  St 
Paol,  knew  better.*  And  when  men  do  not 
own  their  sins,  it  is  not  because  their  is  no  sin 
in  their  hearts,  but  because  thev  are  no^  anzi- 
one  to  search  for  it,  nor  humbje  to  confess  it, 
nor  penitent  to  mourn  over  it  But  this  was 
not  the  case  With  James  Stoek*  ^Examine 
yourselves  truly/  said  he,  *  is  no  bad  part  of 
the  catechism.*  He  began  to  be  afraid  that  his 
desire  of  living  creditably,  and  without  being  a 
harden  to  any  one,  might,  under  the  mask  of 
honesty  and  independence,  lead  him  into  pride 
and  oovetousness.  He  feared  that  the  bias  of 
his  heart  lay  that  way.  So  instead  of  being 
proud  of  his  sobriety ;  instead  of  bragging  that 
he  never  spent  his  money  idlv,  nor  went  to  the 
alehoose ;  instead  of  boasting  bow  hard  he  work- 
ed  and  how  he  denied  himself,  he  strove  in  secret 
that  even  these  good  ooalities  might  not  grow 
oat  of  a  wrong  root  The  following  event  was 
of  nse  to  him  in  the  way  of  indulging  any  dis- 
position  to  oovetousness. 

One  evening  as  he  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  his  shop  a  poex  dirty  boy,  withoat  stockings 
and  shoes,  came  np  and  asked  him  for  a  bit  of 
broken  vietoals,  for  he  had  eaten  nothing  all 
day.  In  spite  of  hie  dirt  and  rags  he  was  a 
Tory  prettv,  lively,  civil  spoken  boy,  and  Mr. 
Stock  could  not  help  thinking  he  knew  some- 
thing of  his  fiuse.  He  fotched  him  out  a  good 
piece  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  while  the  boy  was 
devouring  it,  asked  him  if  he  had  no  parents, 
and  why  he  went  about  in  that  vagabond  man- 
ner 7  *  Daddy  has  been  dead  some  years,*  said 
the  boy ;  *  he  died  in  a  fit  over  at  the  Grayhoond. 
Haauny  says  he  used  to  live  at  tins  shop,  and 
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then  we  did  not  want  for  clothes  nor  vietuak 
neither.*  Stock  was  melted  almost  to  tears  oo 
finding  that  this  dirty  beggar-boy  was  Tommy 
Williams,  the  son  of  his  old  masUr.  He  blessed 
God  on  comparing  his  own  happy  condition 
with  that  of  this  poor  destitute  child,  but  he  was 
not  prouder  at  the  comparison ;  and  while  he 
was  thankful  for  his  ojvn  prosperity,  he  pitied 
the  helpless  boy.  '  Where  have  you  been  living 
of  late  7*  said  be  to  him,  *  for  I  understand  you 
%I1  went  hoine  to  voar  mother*s  friends.' — *  So 
we  did,  sir,*  said  the  boy,  *  but  ,they  are  grown 
tired  of  maintaining  us,  because  they  said  that 
mammy  spent  all  the  money  which  should  have 
gone  to  buy  victuals  for  us,  on  snuff  and  drams. 
And  so  .the¥  have  sent  us  back  to  thb  place, 
which  is  daddy*s  parish.* 

*  Ancl  where  do  you  live  here  7*  said  Mr.  Stock. 
*Osir,  we  are  aU  put  into  the  parish  poor- 
house.* — *  And  does  your  mother  do  any  thing 
to  help  to  maintain  you  7* — *  No,  sir,  for  mammy 
says  she  was  not  brought  up  to  work  like  poor 
folks,  and  she  would  rather  starve  than  spin  or 
knit ;  so  she  lies  a-bed  all  the  morning,  and  sends 
us  about  to  pick  up  what  we  can,  a  bit  of  vic- 
tuals or  a  few  half>pence.* — *  And  have  you  any 
money  in  yonr  pocket  now?* — ^*Yes,  sir,  1 
have  got  three  balf-pence  which  I  have  begged 
to-day.* — *  Then,  as  you  were  so-  very  hungry, 
how  came  you  not  to  buy  a  roll  at  that  baker*s 
over  the  .way  7* — *  Because,  sir,  I  was  going  to 
lay  it  out  in  tea  for  mammy,  for  I  never  lay  out 
a  farthing  for  myself.  Indeed  mammy  says 
she  lOtU  higive  her  tea  twice  a-d^  if  we  beg  or 
starve  for  it* — *  Can  you  read  my  boy  7*  said 
Mr.  Stock : — *  A  little,  sir,  and  lay  my  prayers 
too.* — *■  And  can  you  say  your  catechism  7*—*  I 
have  almost  forgotten  it  all,  sir,  though  I  re- 
member something  about  honouring  my  father 
•nd  nufther,  and  tbrt  inakes  me  stiU  carry  the 
halfpence  hoihe  to  mainmy  instead  of  buying 
cakes.*—*  Who  tatlght  you  these  good  things  V 
— ^*One  Jemmy  Stock,  sir,  who  was  a  parish 
'prentice  to  my  daddy.  He  taught  me  one 
question  out  of  the  catechism  every  night,  and 
always  made  me  say  my  prayers  to  him  before 
I  went  to  bed.  He  told  me  I  should  go  to  the 
wicked  place  if  I  did  not  fear  God,  so  1  am  still 
afraid  to  tell  lies  Kke  the  other  boys.  Poor 
Jemmy  gave  m.o  a  piece  of  ginger  bread  every 
time  I  learnt  well ;  but  I  have  no  fViend  now ; 
Jemmy  was  very  good  to  me,  though  mammy 
did  nothing,  but  beat  him.* 

Mr.  Stock  was  too  much  moved  to  carry  oo 
the  discourse ;  he  did  not  make  himself  known 
to  the  boy,  but  took  him  over  to  the  baker's 
shop ;  fi  they  walked  along  he  could  not  help 
repeating  aloud  a  verse  or  two  of  that  beautiful 
hymn  BO  doMrvedly  the  favourite  of  all  children 

*Not  DMie  than  otlwn  I  deierve. 
Tet  God  hsth  given  me  inore ; 
For  I  have  food  wbite  ottaera  starvs, 
V  Or  beg  firom  door  to  door** 

The  little  boy  looked  dp  in  his  fi^oe,  saying, 
•Why,  sir,  that*s  the  Very  hymn  which  Jemmy 
Stock  gave  me  a  penny  for  learning.*  Stock 
made  no  answer,  but, put  a  couple  of  threepenny 
loaves  into  his  hand  to  carry  home,  and  told 
him  to  can  on  him  again  at  such  a  time  in  tha 
following  week. 
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Ho»  Mr,  Stock  ecnirived  to  he  charitable  tnthout 
any  expense. 

Stock  had  abandant  Bubject  for  meditation 
that  nigrht  He  was  puzzled  what  to  do  with 
the  boy.  While  he  was  carrying  on  his  trade 
apop  borrowed  money,  he  did  not  think  it  right 
to  give  any  part  of  that  money  to  assist  the 
idle,  or  even  to  help  the  distres^d.  *  I  mast  be 
iust  ,*  said  he,  *  before  I  am  generous.*  Still  he 
oould  not  bear  to  see  this  fine  boy  given  up  to  a 
certain  ruin.  He  did  not  think  it  safe  to  take 
nim  into  his  shop  in  his  present  ignorant  un. 
Drincipled  state.  At  last  he  hit  upon  this 
•bought :  I  work  for  myself  twelve  hours  in  the 
day.  Why  shall  I  not  work  one  hour  or  two 
for  this  boy  in  the  evening  7  It  will  be  but  for 
a  year,  and  I  shall  then  have  more  right  to  do 
what  I  please.  My  money  will  then  be  my 
own,  I  shall  have  paid  my  debts. 

So  he  began  to  put  his  resolution  in  practice 
that  very  night,  sticktng  to  his  old  notion  of 
not  putting  off  till  to-morrow  what  should  be 
done  to-day ;  and  it  was  thpught  he  owed  much 
of  his  success  in  life,  as  well  as  his  growth  in 
ffoodness,  to  this  little  saying :  *  I  am  youn^  and 
healthy,'  Said  he,  *  one  hour's  work  more  will  do 
me  no  harm ;  I  will  set  aside  all  I  get  by  thede 
over-hours,  and  put  the  boy  to  school.  I  have 
not  only  no  right  to  punish  this  child  ibr  the 
sins  of  his  father,  but  f  consider  that  though 
God  hated  those  sins,  he  has  made  them  to  be 
instrumental  to  my  advancement' 

Toipmy  Williams  called  at  the  time  appointed. 
In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Stock's  maid  had  made 
him  a  neat  little  suit  of  clothes  out  of  an  old 
coat  of  her  master's.  She  had  also  knit  him  a 
pair  of  stockings,  and  Mr.  Stock  made  him  sit 
down  in  the  shop,  while  he  fitted  him  with  a 
pair  of  new  shoes.  The  maid  having  washed 
and  dressed  him,  Mr.  Stock  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  walked  along  with  him  to  the  parish 
poor-house  to  find  his  mother.  .They  found  her 
dressed  in  ragged  filthy  finery,  stand^ing  at  the 
door,  where  she  passed  most  of'her  time,  quar- 
relling with  half  a  dozen  women  as  idle  and  dirty 
as  herself.  When  she  saw  Tommy  so  neat  and 
well-dressed,  she  fell  a  crying  for  joy.  She 
said  *  it  put  her  in  mind  of  old  times,  for  Tommy 
always  used  to  be  dressed  like  a  gentleman.' — *  So 
much  the  worse,'  said  Mr.  Stock ;  *  if  you  had 
not  begun  by  making  him  look  like  a  gentleman, 
you  needed  not  have  ended  by  making  him  look 
like  a  beggar.'  *  Oh  Jem !'  said  she,  (for  thou&rh 
it  was  four  years  since  she  had  seen  him,  siie 
soon  recollected  htm)  *  fine  times  for  you !  set  a 
beggar  on  horseback — ^you  know  the  proverb. 
I  shall  beat  Tommy  well  for  finding  you  out 
and  exposing  me  to  you.* 

Instead  of  entering  into  any  dispute  with  this 
bad  woman,  or  praising  himself  at  her  expense ; 
instead  of  putting  her  in  mind  of  her  past  ill 
behaviour  to  him,  or  reproaching  her  with  the 
bad  use  she  had  made  of  her  prosperi^,  he 
mildly  said  to  her, — *  Mrs.  Williams  I  am  sorry 
for  your  misfortunes ;  I  am  come  to  relieve  you 
of  part  of  your  burden.  I  will  take  Tommy  off 
your  bands.  I  will  give  him  a  year's  board  and 
schooling,  and  by  that  time  I  shall  see  what  he 
is  fit  for.    I  will  promise  ilothing,  bat  if  the 


boy  turns  out  well,  I  wilt  never  forsake  him 
I  shall  make  l)ut  one  bargain  with  you,  which 
is,  that  he  must  not  come  to  this  place  to  hear 
all  this  railing  and  swearing,  nor  shall  he  keep, 
company  witn  these  pilfering  idle  children. 
You  are  welcome  to  go  and  see  him  when  yoa 
please,  but  here  he  must  not  come.' 

-  The  foolish  woman  burst  out  a  cnring,  say* 
ing,  *  she  should  lose  her  poor  dear  Tommy  for 
ever.  Mr.  Stock  might  give  her  the  money  he 
intended  to  pay  at  the  school,  for  nobody  could 
do  so  well  by  him  as  his  own  mother.'  The 
truth  was,-  she  wanted  to  get  these  new  ck>thes, 
into  her  clutches,  which  would  all  have  been 
pawned  at  the  drtim-shop  before  the  week  was 
out  This  Mr.  Stock  well  knew.  From  crying 
she  fell  to  scolding  and  swearing.  She  told  him 
he  was  an  unnatural  wretch,  that  wanted  to 
make  a  child  despise  his  own  mother  because 
she  wai  poor.'  She  even  went  so  &r  as  to  say 
she  Would  not  part  ffijm  him ;  she  said  she  hated 
your  godly  people,  they  hadiio  bowels  of  com- 
passion,  but  tried  to  set  men,  women,  and  diil- 
dren  against  their  own  flesh  and  blood. 

Mr.  Stock  now  almost  lost  his  patience,  and 
for  one  moment  a  thought  came  Across  him,  to 
strip  the  boy,  carry  back  the  clothes,  and  leave 
him  to  his  unnatural  mother.    *  Why,*  said  he, 

*  should  I  work  over-hoorti  add  wear  out  mj 
strength  for  this  wicked  woman  7*  Bat  soon  he 
checked  this  thoufht^  by  reflecting  on  the  pa> 
tienoeiand  long-sumrin^of  God  with  rebelUoos 
sinners.  This  cured  his  anger  in  a  moment, 
and  he  mildly  reasoned  with  her  on  the  folly 
and  blindness  in  opposing  the  good  of  her  child. 

One  of  the  neighbours  who  stood  by  said, 

*  What  a  fine  thing  it  was  for  the  boy !  but  some 
people  were  born  to  be  lucky.  She  wished  Mr. 
Stock  would  take  a  fancy  to  her  child,  he  shoidd 
have  him  soon  enough.*  Mrs.  Williams  now 
began  to  be  frightened  lest  Mr.  Stock  should 
take  the  woman  at  her  word,  and  sulleftly  con- 
sented to  let  the  boy  go,  from  envy  and  malice, 
not  from  prudence  ^nd  gratitude ;  and  Tommy 
was  sent  to  sdbool  that  very  night,  his  mother 
crying  and  roaring  instead  of  tlumking  God  for 
such  a  blessing. 

And  here  I  cannot  forbear  teUing  a  very  good- 
natured  thing  of  Will  Simpson,  one  of  the  work- 
men.  By  we  by  it  was  that  very  young  f^llov 
who  was  reformed  by  Stock's  good  example, 
when  he  was  an  apprentice,  and  who  used  to 
sing  psalms  with  him  on  a  Sunday  Evening, 
when  they  got  out  of  the  way  of  WiFliams'i 
junketing.  Will  coming  home  early  one  even- 
ing was  surprised  to  find  his  master  at  work  by 
himself,  long  afler  the  usual  time.  He  begged 
so  heartily  to  know  the  reason,  that  Stock  owned 
the  truth.  Will  was  so  struck  with  this  piece 
of  kindness,  that  he  snatched  up  a  last,  crying 
out,  •  Well,  master,  jrou  shall  Hot  work  by  your- 
self however  ;  we  will  go  snacks  in  maintaining 
Tommy :  it  shall  never  be  said  that  Will  Simp- 
son  was  idling  about  when  his  master  was  worlE. 
ing  for  chanty.'  This  made  the  hour  past 
cheerfully,  and  doubled  the  profits. 

In  a  year  or  two  Mr.  Stock,  by  God*B  Uesi- 
ing  on  his  labours,  became  quite  dear  of  the 
world.  He  now  paid  off  his  creditors,  hot  he 
never  forgot  his  obligation  to  them,  and  foand 
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opportanitiw  of  ibowiiig  IdndneM  to 
and  to  their  children  after  them.  He  now 
•eit  about  for  a  proper  wife,  and  aa  he  waa 
tlMNi^ht  a  jproaperooa  man,  and  was  very  well 
lookmf  besidea,  moat  of  the  amart  fftrla  of  the 
plaoe,  with  their  tawdry  finerT,  oaed  to  be  often 
pa.raifiwy  before  the  ahop,  and  would  eren  go  to 
ehureh  m  order  to  put  themaelvea'  in  hia  way. 
Hut  Mr.  Stock  when  he  went  to  church,  had 
other  tiun^e  in  hia  head ;  and  if  ever  he  thought 
about  theee  jpy  damaela  at  all»  it  waa  with  con- 
oern  in  seeing  them  ao  improperly  tricked  out, 
•o  that  the  very  means  they  took  to  pleaae  him 
made  him  dialike  them. 

There  waa  one  Betsy  West,  a  young  woman 
of  excellent  character,  and  very  modeat  appear- 
a&ee.  He  had  seldom  seen  her  out,  as  she  was 
employed  night  and  day  in  waiting  on  an  a^^ 
widowed  mwier,  who  waa  both  lame  and  bhnd. 
This  good  ffirl  was  indeed  almost  literally  eyea 
and  ieet  to  ner  lielpleas  parent,  and  Mr.  Stock 
need  to  see  her,  through  the  little  casement  win- 
dow, lifting  her  op,  and  feeding  with  a  tendeir- 
ness  which  greatlv  raised  hia  esteem  ibr  her.i 
He  used  to  tell  Will  Simpson,^  aa  they  aat  at 
work,  that  such  a  dnti5il  daughter  could  hardly 
belp  to  make  a  faithftd  wife.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, the  heart  to  try  to  draw  her  oflT  from  her 
care  of  her  aick  moiher.  The  poo/  woman  de- 
clined very  fast  Betsy  waa  much  employed  in 
tending  or  pray  mg  by  her,  while  ahe  waa  awake, 
and  paased  a  good  part  of  the  night  while  ahe 
slept,  in  doing  some  fine  works  to  sell,  in  order 
to  sappiT  her  siek  mother  with  little  delicaciea 
whicn  their  poor  pittance  oould  not  aifiird,  while 
die  herself  bved  on  a  crust 

Mr.  Stock  knew  that  Betsy  would  kave  little 
or  nothiUF  after  hOr  mother^i  death,  aa  she  had 
01^  a  lira  income.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  tanner,  had  offered  him  two  hun- 
dred pounds  with  his  daughter  Nancy ;  but  he 
was  almost  sorry  that  he  had  not  in  thia  caae  an 
o|iportnnity  of  reaisting  his  natural  bias,  which 
rather  lay  on  the  side  of  Roving  money :  'For,* 
said  he,  *  putting  principle  and  putting  affection 
oat  of  the  question,  I  shall  do  a  more  prudent 
thing  by  marrying  Betsy  West,  who  will  con^ 
ffmn  to  ner  station,  and  is  a  religious,  humble, 
■  industrious  girl,  without  a  shilling,  ^han  by 
having  an  idle  dressy  lass,  who  will  neglect  my 
family  snd  fill  my  house  with  company,  though 
she  should  have  twice  the  fortune  which  Nancy 
Hiompsoo  would  bribg.* 

At  length  poor  old  mra.  West  was  released 
from  all  her  suffering.  At  a  proper  time  Mr. 
Stock  proposed  marriage  to  Betsy,  and  was  ac- 
cepted. All  the  diaappointed  ffirla  in  the  town 
wondered  what  any  body  could  like  in  such  a 
dowdy  as  that  md  the  man  no  eyea  ?  They 
thought  Mr.  Stock  had  had  more  taste.  Oh! 
bow  did  it  provoke  all  the  vain  idle  thmgra  to 
find,  that  ataying  at  home,  dressing  plainly, 
serving  God,  and  nursing  a  blind  mother,  ahould 
do  that  ibr  Betey  West,  which  all  their  oOb. 
trivances,  flaunting,  and  dancing,  ooold  not  do 
fiir  them. 

He  was  not  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  meet- 
ing with  a  good  wile  in  Betsy,  as  indeed  thoae 
who  marry  on  right  i^rounds  seldom  are.  But 
if  religious  persons  will,  ibr  the  sake  of  money, 
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chooce  partners  ibr  lift  who  hsTC  no  religion,  de 
not  let  them  complain  that  tl 
they  might  have  known  that  1 


not  let  them  complain  that  they  are  unhappy ; 
"  ey  might  have  known  that  beforehand 
Tommy  Williama  waa  now  taken  home  to 


Stpck*s  house  and  bound  apprentice.  He  was 
alwaya  kind  and  attentive  to  his  mother ;  and 
every  penny  which  Will  Simpson  or  his  mastsr, 
gave  htm  ior  learning  a  chapter^  he  would  aave 
to  boy  a  bit  of  tea  and  augar  for  her.  When  the 
other  boya  laughed  at  him  for  bemg  ao  iboliah 
as  to  deny  himself  cakea  and  apples  to  give  hia 
monev  to  her  who  was  so  bad  a  woman,  he 
would  answer,  *  It  may  be  so,  but  she  is  my 
mother  ibr  all  that' 

Mr.  Slock  waa  much  moved  at  the  change  in 
thia  boy,  who  turned  out  a  very  good  youth.  He 
i^lved,  aa  God  ahould  prosper  him,  that  he 
would  t^  to  snatch  other  belpleaecreatnrea  from 
ain  and  ruin.  *  For,*  aaid  hf ,  *  it  is  owing  to 
Gtod*a  blessing  on  the  instructions  of  my  good 
minister  when  I  was  a  child,  that  I  have  been 
saved  from  the  broad  way  of  deatruetion.*^He 
atill  gave  God  theglory  of  every  thing  he  did 
ariglU :  and  when  Will  Simpeon  one  day  aaid  to 
him, '  Master,  I  wish  I  were  half  as  good  as  you 
are.*  *  Hold,  William,*  answered  he  gravely,  *  I 
onoe  read  in  a  book,  that  the  devil  is  wUllnr 
enough  we  should  appear  to  do  good  actiona,  if 
he  can  but  make  us  proud  of  them.* 

But  we  muat  not  ibrgetonr  other  old  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Stock*B  iUbw  *prentioe.  So  next 
month  you  may  csmect  a  rail  acoount  of  the 
many  tricks  and  ihilics  of  idle  Jack  Brown  *' 
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ofthtfroliei  cfidU  Jack  Bnwn. 

Tou  shall  now  hear  what  befel  idle  Jack 
Brown,  who,  being  a  iarmer*s  son,  had  many 
advantagea  to  begin  liie  witlb  But  he  wfaio 
wanta  prudence  may  be  aaid  to  want  every 
thing,  Mcaoae  he  torna  all  hia  advantages  to  nc 
account 

Jack  Brown  was  just  out  of  his  time  when 
his  master  Williams  oied  in  that  terrible  drunken 
fit  at  the  Gray  hound.  You  know  already  how 
Stock  aucceeaed  to  his  maater*a  buainess,  and 
prospered  in  it  Jack  wiahed  very  much  to  en- 
ter  into  partnership  with  him.  His  fiither  and 
mother  to6  were  desirous  of  it,  and  ofl^ved  to 
advance  a  hundred  pouoda  with  him.  Here  ia 
a  fireah  proof  of  the  power  of  character !  The  old 
former,  with  aU  his  coTetousness,  was  eager  to 
get  hia  son  into  partnership  with  Stock,  though 
Uie  latter  waa  not  worth  a  ahilling ;  and  even 
Jack*a  mother,  ^ith  all  her  pride,  was  eager  ibr 
it,  for  they  had  both  sense  enough  to  see  it 
would  be  the  making  of  Jack.  The  father  knew 
that  Stock  ^ould  km  to  the  main  dianoe ;  and 
the  mother  that  he  would  take  the  labouring  oar, 
and  so  her  darling  would  have  Httls  to  do.  The 
rulinjg  passion  operated  in  both.  One  parent 
wiahed  to  aeenre  to  the  eon  a  liie  of  pfeiaaure, 
the  other  a  profitable  trade.  Both  were  equally 
indii&rent  to  whatever  rehited  to  his  eternal 
good. 

Stock,  however,  young  as  he  Was,  was  too  dd 
a  bird  to  be  caoght  with  chaC    Hia  wisdom 
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wu  oa  orermatch  for  their  canning^.  He  had 
a  kindness  for  Brown,  bat  would  on  no  aoeoant 
enter  into  business  with  him. — *  One  of  these 
three  thin^*  said  he,  '  I  am  sare  will  happen 
if  I  do;  he  will  either  hurt  my  principles,  my 
character,  or  my  trade ;  perhaps  alL*  And  heire 
by-the-by,  let  me  drop  a  hint  to  other  young 
men  who  are  aboat  to  enter  inta  partnership. 
Let  them  not  do  that  in  haste  which  they  may 
repent  at  leisure.  Next  to  marriage  it  is  a  tie 
the  hardest  to  break ;  and  next  to  that  it  is  an 
engagement  which  ought  to  be  entered  into  with 
the  most  caution.  Many  things  go  to  the  making 
such  a  conaezion  suitable;  safe,  and  pleasant — 
There  is  many  a  rich  merchai^t  peed  not  be 
above  taking  t  hint  in  this  respect,  firom  James 
Stock  the  shoemaker.      * 

Brown  was  still  unwilling  to  part  from  bim ; 
indeed  he  was  too  idle  to  look  out  ibr  business, 
so  he  oflbred  Stock  to  work  with  hii^i  as  a.  jour, 
neyman,  but  this  he  also  mildly  refhsed.  It  hurt 
his  good-nature  to  do  so ;  but  he  reflected  that  a 
young>  man  who  has  his  way  to  make  in  the 
world  must  not  only  be  good-natured,  he  must 
be  prudent  also.  *  I  am  ^esoWed,'  said  he,  *  to 
employ  none  but  the  most  sober,  regular  young 
men  I  can  get  Evil  commonicatibns  corrupt 
good  manners,  and  I  should  be  answerable  for 
all  the  disordera  of  my  house,  if  I  knowingly 
took  a  wild  drinking  young  felbw  into  it  That 
which  might  be  kindness  to  one,  would  be  in- 
justice  to  many,  and  therefore  a  sin  in  myself.* 

Brown's  mother  was  in  a  great  rage  when 
she  heard  that  her  son  had  stooped  so  low  as  to 
make  this  offer. — She  valued  herself  on  being 
proud,  for  she  thought  pride  was  a  grand  thing, 
roor  woman !  She  did  not  know  that  it  is  the 
meanest  thing  in  the  world.  It  was  her  igno- 
rance which  made  her  proud,  as  u  apt  to  be  the 
case. — *  You  mean-sinrited  rascal,*  said  she  to 
lack,  *  I  had  rather  follow  you  to  your  grave,  as 
well  as  I  love  you,  than  see  you  disgrace  your 
fkmily  by  working  under  Jem  Stock,  the  parish 
apprentice.*  She  forgot  already  what  pains  she 
had  taken  about  the  partnership,  but  pride  and 
passion  have  bad  memories. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  was  now  uppermost 
in  her  mind,  her  desire  to  be  revenged  on  Stock, 
or  to  see  her  son  make  a  figure.  She  raised 
every  shilling  she  could  get  ftom  her  husband, 
and  all  she  could  crib  from  the  dairy  to  set  up 
Jack  in  a  shtfwy  -way.  So  the  very  next  market 
day  she  came  herself,  and  Cook  for  him  the  new 
w{[ite  house,  with  the  two  little  sash  windows 
painted  blue,  and  blue  poets  before  the  door.  It 
IS  that  house  which  has  the  old  cross  just  before 
it,  as  you  turn  down  between  the  ohureh  and 
the  Grayhound.  Its  being  so  near  the  church 
to  be  sure  was  no  recommendation  to  Jack,  but 
its  being  so  near  the  Grayhound  was,  and  so 
taking  one  thing  with  the  other  it  was  to  be 
sure  no  bad  situation ;  but  what  weighed  most 
with  the  mother  was,  that  it  was  a  much  more 
■howy  shop  than  Stock's ;  and  the  house,  though 
not  hialf  so  convenient,  was  far  more  smart 

In  order  te  draw  custom,  his  foolish  mother 
advised  him  to  undersell  his  neighboura  just  at 
first;  to  buy  ordinary  but  showy  goods,  and  to 
employ  cheap  workmen.  In  short  she  charged 
him  to  leave  no  stone  onturned  to  ruin  his  old 


comrade  Stock.  Indeed  she  always  tbou|f!it 
with  double  satis&ction  of  Jack's  prosperity, 
because  she  always  joined  to  it  the  hope  that 
his  success  would  be  the  ruin  of  Stock,  for  she 
owned  it  would  be  the  joy  of  her  heart  to  bring 
that  proud  upstart  to  a  morsel  of  bread.  She 
did  not  Understand,  for  her  part,  why  such  beg- 
gars must  become  tradesmen ;  it  was  making  a 
velvet  purse  of  a  sow's  ear. 

StopK,  however,  set  out  on  quite  another  set 
of  principles.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  square 
his  own  behaviour  to  others  by  theire  to  him. 
He  seldom  asked  himself  what  he  should  Uke  to 
to  do :  but  he  had  a  mighty  way  of  saying,  I 
wonder  now  what  is  my  £uy  to  do  ? — And  when 
he  was  once  clesir  in  that  matter  he  generally 
d|d  it,  always  begging  God's  blessing  and  direc- 
tion.' So  instead  of  setting  Brown  at  defiance; 
instead  of  all  that  vulgar  selfishness,  of  catch 
he  that  catch'can-'^uid  two  of  a  trade  can  never 
agree — ^he  resolved  to  be  fKendly  towards  him. 
Instead  of  joining  in  the  laugh  against  Brown 
for  making  his  house  sb  fine,,  he  was  sorry  for 
him,  because  he  foared  he  would  never  be  aUe 
to  pay  jiuch  a  rent  He  very  kindly  called  upon 
hinl,  told  him  there  was  business  enough  for 
them  both,  and  me  him  many  usefhl  hints  for 
his  going  on.  He  warned  him  to  go  oflener  to 
church  and  seldomer  to  the  Grayhound:  put 
him  in  mind  how  following  the  one  and  forsak- 
ing the  other  had  been  the  ruin  of  their  poor 
master,  and  added  the  following 

ADVKTS  TO  T6VlfO  TRADISiair. 

Buy  the  heU  Mdt ;  cut  Vis  work  oat  yowndf; 
let  the  eye  of  the  maeter  he  every  where  ;  emflay 
the  eobereit  tn^;  avoid  all  the'  low  deeeite  of 
trade  ;  never  lower  the  credit  of  another  to  raioo 
your  own ;  make  ehort  paymente ;  keep  exact  «c. 
eounle  ;  avoid  idle  company ^  and  U  very  etriei 
to  your  word. 

For  a  short  time  thinn  went  on  swimmingly. 
Brown  was  merry  and  civil  The  shop  was 
well  situated  for  gossip;  and  every  one  who 
had  something  to  say,  and  nothing  to  do  was 
welcome.  Every  idle  story  was  first  spread,  and 
every  idle  song  first  sung,  in  Brown's  shop. 
Every  customer  who  came  to  be  measured  was 
promised  that  his  shoes  should  bo  done  first 
But  the  misfortune  was,  if  twenty  came  in  a  day 
the  same  promise  was  made  to  all ;  so  that  nine- 
teen  were  disappointed,  and  of  course  affronted. 
He  never  said  no  to  any  one.  It  is  indeed  a 
word  which  it  requires  some  honesty  to  pro- 
nounce. By  all  these  false  promises  he  was 
thought  the  most  obliging  fellow  that  ever  made 
a  shoe.  And  as  he  set  out  on  the  principle  of 
underselling,  people  took  a  mighty  fancy  to  fixo 
cheap  shop.  '  And  it  was  ngreSd  among  all  the 
young  and  giddy,  that  he  would  beat  Stock  hxA- 
low,  and' that  the  old  shop  would  soon  be  knock- 
ed up. 

JUliemt  gold  that  gluiene. 
Afler  a  few  months,  however,  folks  began  to 
be  not  quits  so  fond  of  the  cheap  shop;  one 
found  out  that  the  leather  was  bad,  another  that 
the  work  was  slight  Those  who  liked  snbstan- 
tial  goods  went  aU  of  them  to  Stock's,  fbr  they 
|said  Brown's  heel  taps  did  not  last  a  week;  his 
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new  boot!  let  in  water ;  and  they  beliered  he 
made  hie  aolea  of  brown  ^per.  lEesidea,  it  wae 
thought  bjr  mostf  that  thi8  proraiiinf  al^  and 
keepuip  hie  word  with  none,  hnrt  his  bosineae 
as  ma<m  aa  any  thing.  Indeed,  I  cjoeetion,  pat. 
ting  religbn  oqt  of  the  qneation,  if  lying  ever 
answers,  even  in  a  political  view. 

Brown  had  .what  is  commonly  called  good 
kemrt ;  that  is,  he  had  a  thonghtless  good  nature, 
Imd  a  sort  of  feeling  for  the  moment  which  made 
him  Tery  sorry  when  others  were  in  trouble. 
But  he  was  not  apt  to  pat  himself  to  any  incon^ 
"lenience,  nor  go  a  8tep\>at  of  his  way,  nor  giTo 
vp  any  pleasure  to  senre  the  best  friend  he  had. 
He  loHodfun;  and  those  who  do  should  always 
aee  that  it  be  harmless,  and  that  they  do  not  give 
up  more  for  it  than  It  is  wbrth-.  I  am  not  going 
lo  say  a  word  against  innocent  merriment  I 
fike  It  myselC  But  what  the  proverb  says  of 
gold,  may  be  said  of  mirth ;  it  mav  be  bought 
lob  dear.  If  a  vonng  man  finds  that  what  he 
&ncies  is  a  good  joke  may  possibly  oflfond  God, 
liiirt  his  neighbour,  afflict  his  parent,  or  make  a 
iBodeet  ^irl  blush,  let  him  then  be  assured  it  is 
not  ftin,  but  wickedness,  and  he  had  better  let  it 
alone. 

Jack  Brown  then,  as  good  a  keari  as  he  had, 
did  not  know  what  it  was  to  deny  himself  any 
dung.  He  was  so  good-natured  indeed,  that  lie 
never  in  his  life'  refused  to  make  one  of  a 
joUy  set ;  but  he  was  not  good-natured  enough 
to  consider  that  those  men 'whom  he  kept  up  all 
night  roaring  and  laughing,  had  wives  fmd  chil- 
dxen  at  home,  who  had  little  to  eat,  and  less  to 
wear,  because  they  were  keepvag  up  the  charac- 
ter of  merry  fellows,  and  good  hearts  at  the  pub- 
lie  house^ 

T%e  Mouniehtmk. 

One  day  he  saw  his  father's  plough-boy  come 
galloping  up  to  the  door  in  great  haste.  This 
boy  brought  Brown  word  that  his  mother  was 
dangerously  Hi],  and  that. his  father  had  sent  bis 
own  best  bay  maie  Smiler,  that  his  son  might 
lose  no  time,  but  set  out  directly  to  see  his  mo- 
ther before  she  died.  Jack  burst  into  tears,  la- 
mented the  danger  of  so  fond  a  mother,  and  all 
thejpeople  in  the  shop  extolled  his  good  heart. 

He  sent  back  the  boy  directly,  with  a  message 
tiMi  be  would  follow  him  in  half  an  hoar,  as 
soon  as  the  mare  had  baited :  for  he  well  knew 
that  his  &ther  would  not  thank  him  for  any 
haste  he  might  make  if  Smiler  w^s  hurt. 

Jack  accoidingly  set  off,  and  rode  with  such 
speed  to  the  next  town,  that  both  himself  and 
Smiler  had  a  mind  to  another  bait.  They  stop- 
ped at  the  Star:  unluckily  it  was  fair-day»  and 
as  he  was  walking  about  while  Sxniler  was  eat- 
ing her  oats,  a  bill  was  put  into  his  hand  setting 
forth,  that  on  the  stage  opposite  the  Globe  a  moun- 
tebank was  showing  away,  and  his  Andrew  per- 
forming the  finest  tricks  that  ever  were  seen. 
He  read— he  stood  still— he  went  on — ^^It  will 
ijot  hinder  me,'  says  he ;  *  Smiler  must  rest ;  and 
I  shall  see  my  poor  dear  mother  quite  as  soon 
if  I  just  take  a  peep,  as  if  I  sit  moping  at  the 
Star.* 

The  tricks  were  so  meny  that  the  time  seem- 
ed short,  and  when  they  were  over  he  could  not 
forbear  going  into  the  Qlobe  and  treating  these 


ehotoe  spirits  with  a  bowl  of  poach.  Jnst  aa 
they  were  taking  the  last  glass  Jack  happened 
to  say  that  he  was  the  beet  fives  player  m  the 
country.    *  That -is  loeky,'  said  the  Andrewi 

*  fi>r  there  is  a  fiunoos  match  now  playing  in  the 
ooart,  and  yon  may  never  again  have  soch  an 
opportunity  to  show  year  skill*  Brown  declared 

*  he  could  not  stay,  fi)r  that  he  had  left  his  horse 
at  the  Star,  and  mustset  off  «n  urgent  businesa.* 
They  nc/W  all  pretended  to  call  his  akiU  in  quee- 
tion.  This  roused  his  pnde,  and  he  thought 
another  half  hour  oould  break  no  squares.  Smi- 
ler  had  now  had  a  good  feed  of  com,  and  he 
would  only  have  to  puah  her  on  a  little  more; 
so  to.it  he  went 

He  won  the  first  cwne.  Thb  sparred  him 
on ;  and  he  played  tiliit  was  so  dark  they  oould 
not  see  a  bail.  Another  bowl  was  caued  fiir 
fivrn  tl«B  winner.  Wasers  and  beta  now  drained 
Brown  not  only  of  all  the  money  he  had  won, 
but  of  all  he  had  in  his  pocket,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  aak  leave  to  go  to  th«  house  where 
his  norse  was,  to  borrow  enough  to  discharge 
his  reckoning  at  the  Globe. 

All  these  losses  brought  his  poor  dear  mother 
to  his  mii^d,  and  he  marched  off  with  rather  a 
heavy  heart  to  borrow  the  money,  and  to  order 
Smiler  out  of  the  stable.  The  landkird  express, 
ed  much  surprise  at  seeing  him,  and  the  ostler 
declared  there  was  no  Smiter  there ;  that  he  had 
been  ^e  off  above  two  hours  ago  by  the  merry 
Andrew,  who  said  he  come  by  order  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  Brown,  to  fetch  him  to  the  Globe,  and  to 
pay  fejr  his  feed..  It  was  indeed  one  of  the 
neatest  tricks  the  Andrew  ever  performed,  for 
he  made  such  a  clean  oonvevanoe  of  Smiler, 
that  neither  Jack  nor  his  fether  ev«r  heard  of 
her  again. 

It  was  niffht :  no  one  could  tell  what  road  the 
Andrew  took,  and  it  was  another  hour  or  two 
before  an  advertisement  oould  be  drawn  up  for 
apprehending  the  horse^stealer.  Jack  had  some 
doubts  whether  he  should  go  on  or  return  back. 
He  knew 'that  though  his  fiither  might  fear  his 
wife  most,  yet  he  lowed  Smiler  best  At  length 
he  took  that  courage  from  a  ffleee  of  brandy 
which  he  ought  toliave  taken  fnm  a  hearty  re- 

Sntance,  and  ii^  resolved  to  pursue  his  journey, 
e  was  obliged  to  leave  his  watch  and  silver 
buckles  in  pawn  for  a  little  old  hack  which  was 
nothing  but  skin  and  bone,  and  would  hardly 
trot  three  miles  an  hour. 

He  knocked  at  his  fiither*s  door  about  five  in 
the  morning.  The  family  were  all  up. — ^He 
asked  the  boy  who  opened  the  door  how  his 
mother  was  7  *  She  ls>dead,'  said  the  boy ;  *  she 
died  yesterday  aftenioon.*  Here  Jack's  heart 
smote  him,  and  he  cried  aloud,  partly  fVom  grief, 
but  more  from  the  reproaches  of  his  own  con- 
science,  for' he  found  by  computing  the  hours, 
that  had  he  come  straight  on,  he  should  have 
been  in  time  to  receive  bis  moUier*s  blesing. 

The  former  now  came  fit>m  within,  *  I  hear 
Smiler's  step.  Is  Jack  come  ?*—.«  Yes,  father,* 
said  Jack,  u  a  low  voice.  *  Then,*  cried  the 
firmer,  *  rpn  every  man  and  boy  of  you  and 
take  care  of  the  mare.  Tom,  do  thou  go  and 
rub  her  down ;  Jem,  run  and  get  her  a  good 
feed  of  com.  Be  sore  walk  her  about  that  she 
may  not  oatch  oold.'    Tonng  Brown  gum  in. 
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'  Are  700  not  an  nndatifal  dog  1  said  the  father; 
*yoa  might  have  been  here  twelve  hours  ago. 
Your  miHher  ccNild  not  die  in  peace  without  fee- 
ing yon.  She  said  it  was  cruel  return  for  all 
her  fondness  that  you  could  not  make  a  little 
haste  to  see  her ;  Imt  it  was  always  so,  for  she 
had  wronged  her  other  children  to  help  you,  and 
this  was  her  reward.*  Brown  sobbed  out  a  fow 
words,  bat  his  father  replied,  *  Never  cry  Jack, 
for  )he  boy  told  me  that  it  was  out  of  regard  for 
Smiler,  that  you  were  not  here  as  soon  as  he 
was ;  and  if  Hwas  your  over  care  of  her,  why 
there*s  no  great  harm  done.  You  could  not 
have  saved  yoor  poor  mother,  and  you  might 
have  hurt  the  mare^*  Here  Jack's  ^ble .guilt 
flew  into  his  face.  He  knew  thkt  his  father  was 
very  covetous,  and  had  lived  on  bad  terms  with 
his  wifo ;  and  also  that  his  own  nnkindness  to' 
her  had  been  forgiven  by  him  out  of  love  to  the 
horse ;  but  to  break  to  him  how  he  had  lost  that 
horse  through  his  own  folly  and  want  of  feelinj^, 
was  more  than  Jack  had  courage  to  dot  The 
old  man,  however,  soon  got  at  the  truth,  and  no 
words  can  describe  his  ibry.  Forgettin|[  that 
his  wifo  lay  dead  above  stairs,  he  abused  his  son 
in  a  way  not  fit  to  be  repeated ;  and  thoitgh  his 
oovetousness  had  just  before  found  an  ezouse 
for  a  fovourite  son  negleeting  to  visit  a  dyinff 
parent,  yet  he  now  vented  his  rage  against  Jack 
as  an  unnatural  brute,  whom  he  w&ld  cut  off 
with  a  shilling,  and  bade  him  never  see  his  face 
again. 

Jack  was  not  allowed  to  attend  his  mother's 
funeral,  which  was  a  real  grief  to  him;  nor 
would  his  father  advuioe  even  the  little  money 
which  was  needful  to  redeem^  his  things  at  the 
Star.  He  had  now  no  fond  mother  to  assist 
him,  and  he  set  out  on  his  return  home  on  his 
borrowed  hack,  fullof  ji^rief.  He  had  the  added 
mortification  of  knowmg,  that  he  had  also  lost 
by  his  folly  a  little  lioard  of  money  which  his 
mother  had  saved  .up  for  him* 

When  Brown  got  back  to  liis  own  town  he 
found  that  the  story  of  Smiler  and  the  Andrew 
Had  got  thither  before  him,  and  it  was  thought  a 
very  good  joke  at  the  Grayhound.  He  soon  re- 
covered  his  spirits  as  far  as  related  to  the  horse, 
but  as  to  his  behaviour  to  his,  djfing  mother  it 
troubled  him  at  times  to  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
though  he  did  all  hO'  could  to  forget  it  He  did 
not  however  go  qn  at  all  better,  nor  did  he  en- 
gage in  one  frolic  the  less  for  what  had  passed 
at  the  Gbbe ;  his  good  heart  continually  betray- 
ed him  into  acts  of  levity  and  vanity. 

Jack  began  at  length  to  foel  the  reverse  of 
that  proverb,  Keep  your  ehop  and  your  ehop  vriU 
keep  you.  He  had  neglected  his  pustomers,  and 
they  forsook  him.  Quarter-day  came  round; 
there  was  much  to  pay  and  little  to  receive.  He 
owed  two  years'  rent    He  was  in  arrears  to  his 


men  for  wages.    He  had  a  long  account  with 

r.  It  was  in  vain  to  appf 
He  had  now  no  niiother.    Stock'  was  the  only 


true  friend  he  had  in  the  world,  and  had  helped 
him  out  of  many  petty  scrapes,  but  he  knew 
Stock  would  advance  no  mone^  in  so  hopeless  a 
case.  Duns  came  fast  about  him.  He  named  a 
speedy  day  for  payment ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  the  house,  and  the  danger  put  off  to 
a  little  distancoi  he  forgot  every  promise,  was  ar 


merry  as  ever,  and  nm  the  mow  roood  6f 
thoughtless  gaiety.  Whenever  he  was  in  tno- 
ble  gkock  did  not  shun  him,  because  that  wae 
the  moment  to  throw  in  a  little  good  adviee.  He 
one  day  asked  ifim  if  be  alwa^rs  intended  lo  go 
on  in  this  oourse  7*  *No,  said  he,  *  I  am  re- 
solved by  and  by  to  reform,  grow  sober,  and  go 
to  church.  Why  I  am  but  five  and  twepi^, 
man,  I  am  stout  and  healthy,  and  likely  to  live 
kmgr  I  can  repent,  and  grow  melaacmy  nod 
good  at  any  time.' 

VOh  Jack !'  said  Stock,  «dont  cheat  tbyaeif 
with  that  false  bm.  What  thou  dost  intend  to 
do,  do  quickly.  Did'st  thou  never  read  about 
the  heart  growing  hardened  by  long  indulgence 
in  sin  ?  Some  folk,  who  pretend  to  mean  well, 
shopr  that  they  meai^  nptniiig  at  all,  by  never 
beginning  to  put  their  good 'reebltttioDe  into 
practice ;  whicn  made  a  wise  man  once  sav, 
that  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions.  We 
(iannot  repent  when  we  please.  li  is  the  good- 
neoB  of  God  which  leadHh  us  to  repentaiteeJ* 

*  I  am  sure,'  replied  Jack,  *  I  am  no  one'e  ene- 
my but  my  own.' 

*  It  is  as  foolish,' said  Stock, 'to  say  a  bad 
Uian  is  <bo  one's  enem|r  but  his  own,  as  that  a 
|food  man  is  no  one's  friend  but  his  own.  There 
u  no  such  neutral  character.  '  A  bad  man  cor- 
rupts or  offends  all  within  reach  of  his  example, 
just  as  a  Eood  man  benefits  or  instructs  all  with- 
m  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  And  there  is  no 
time  when  we  can  say  that  this  transmitted  good 
and  evil  will  end.  A  wicked  man  may  be  punish- 
tsd  for  eins  he  never  committed  himself^  if  he 
has  been  the  cause  of  sin  in  others,  as  surely  as 
a  sainl  will  be  rewarded  for  more  good  deeds 
that  he  himself  has  done,  even  for  the  virtues 
and  good  actions  of  all  those  who  are  made 
better  by  his  instruction,  hie  example,  or  hie 
writings.' 

Michaelmas-day  was  at  hand.  The  landlord 
declared  he  would  be  put  off  no  longer,  bat 
would  seize  for  rent  if  it  was  not  paid  him  od 
that  day,  as  well  a^  for  a  oonsiderake  sum  dne 
to  him  for  leather.  Brown  at  last^bsffan  to  be 
frightened.  He  applied  to  Stock  to  be  bound 
for  him.  This,  Stock  flatly  refhsed.  Brown 
now  began  to  dread  the  horrors  of  a  jail,  and 
really  seemed  so  very, contrive,  and  made  so  ma- 
ny  vows  and  promises  of  amendment,  that  at 
length  Stock  was  prevailed  on,  together  with 
two  or  three  of  Brown's  other  friends,  to  advanoe 
each  a  small  sum  of  money  to  quiet  the  landlord. 
Brown  promising  to  make  over  to  them  every 
part  of  his  stock,  and  to  be  guided  in  future  by 
their  advice,  declaring  that  he  wou|d  turn  ater 
a  new  leaf,  and  follow  Mr.  Stock's  example,  as 
well  as  his  direction  in  every  thing. 

Stock's  good  nature  was  at  length  wrought 
upon,  and  he  raised  the  money.  The  truth  is, 
he  did  not  know  the  worst,  nor  how  deeply 
Brown  was  involved.  Brown  joyfhlly  set  out  on 
the  very  quarter-day  to  a  town  at  some  distanoe^ 
to  carry  bis  landlord  this  money,  raiaisd  by  the 
imprudent  kindness  of  his  fi-iend.  At  his  de- 
parture Stock  put  him  in  mind  of  the  old  story 
of  Smiler  and  the  Merry  Andrew,  and  he  pro- 
mised of  his  own  head  that  he  would  not  even 
call  at  a  public  house  till  he  had  paid  the 
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and  the  lirkt  iMalflofCha  merrr  daaoei 
fait  hMrtbU  wdl  nifh  ftUed  him,  but  1 
«r  a  j«l  om  lh«  onelMiid,  tmd  what  h 


He  wu  M  good  u  hii  word  He  very  tri* 
vmphtBtly  poMed  hj  eeToreL  He  etopped  a 
Uttio  aoder  the  window  of  one  where  the  ooonde 
of  oMrfiiBeflt  end  load  Uof  hter  caught  hie  ear. 
At  aaothei  he  beerd  the  entieiiig  notes  of  a  fiddie 
r  daaoers.  Here 
tthe  dread 
'  ho  feared 
alflioet  ae  mneh,  Mr.  Stook'e  aaeer  on  the  other, 
■porred  htm  on ;  and  he  vilned  himeolf  not  e^ 
little  at  ha^inf  got  the  better  of  thie  temptation. 
He  ftlt  ^aite  hapoy  when  he  firand  he  had 
loeohed  the  door  of  hie  Jandkrd  withoothaTmg 
yielded  to  one  idle  inclination. 

He  knocked  ai  the  door.  The  maid  whoopen- 
•d  it  eeid  her  meeler  wae  not  at  homo.  '  I  am 
•orry  for  it,*  #«id  ho,  etnittinf  aboat{  and  with 
«  hoeering  air  he  took  oot  hie  money.  *  I  want 
to  pay  him  my  rdnt:  he  needed  not  |o  have  keen 
afiaidofoM.^  Thoeertant,  Who  knew  her  mas- 
lar  wae  very  mock  afraid  of  him,  deaired  Urn  to 
walk  in,fiir  her  maaterwoiyd  be  at  home  in  half 
an  hoor.  *  I  will  call  agaio^*  eaid  he;  *bfit*no» 
let  him  call  on  me,  and  the  aoonor  the  bettor :  I 
shall  be  at  the  Bine  Poete.*  While  he  had  been 
talking  he  took  care  to  open  hb  bHck  leather 
«aee,  umI  todieplay  Aho  bank  biUs  to4he  aervant, 
and  then,  in  a  ewaggoring  way,  ho  pat  up  his 
I  marched  off  to  the  Bloe  Posts. 


He  was  by  thie  time  qaite  prood  of  his  own 
resolotion,  and  having  tendered  the  nwnej,  and 
beiqc  clear  in  hie  own  mind  that  it  wae  the 
landlord'e  own  fimlt  and  not  his  that  it  was  not 
paid,  he  went  to  refieeh  himeelf  at  the  Bine 
roots.    In  a  bam  beloBging  to  this  pttblie  hooee 


a  eet  of  stroUere  were  iuet  going  to  perfbri 
of  that  sing-eong  ribaldry  oy  which  onr  Tillagoe 
are  cormptod,  the  lawe  mkon,  and  that  money 
drawn  ftom  the  poor  fiit  pleasnra,  whioh  is 
wanted  by  their  fiuniliea  ibr  broad.  ^  The  name 
of  the  last  new  song  which  made  part  of  the  en- 
lertainoMnt,  made  him  think  hioiself  in  high 
lack,  that  he  ehoold  hbfe  joet  that  half  hoor  to 
apare.  He  went  into  the  bam,  hot  wae  too  mach 
delighted  with  the  aotor,  who  eong  hie  fevoorito 
Boag,  to  remain  a  quiet  hearer.  He  leaped  out. 
of.  the  pit,  and  got  behind  the  two  raggeid  Uan- 
koto  which  eerved  for  a  curtain.  He  eong  so 
much  better  than  the  actore  themeelves,  that 
they  praised  and  admired  him  to  a  degree  which 
awakened  all  hie  vanity.  He  was  so  intoxicated 
with  their  flattery,  that  he  could  do  no  lorn  than 
invite  them  Wl  to  supper,  an  invitotion  which 
Ihoy  were  too  hungry  not  to  accept. 

He  did  not,  however,  quite  forget  hie  appoint- 
ment with  his  landlord ;  but  the  half  hour  was 
long  since  past  by.  *  And  eo,*  saye  he,  *  as^  I 
know  he  is  a  mean  curmudgeon,  who  goes  to 
bed  by  daylight  to  save  candles,  it  wiU  be  too 
late  to  speak  with  him  tonight;  besides,  let 
bim  call  upon  me ;  it  is  his  business  and  not 
mine.  I  left  word  where  1  was  to  be  found ;  the 
money  is  ready,  and  if  I  don't  pay  him  to-night, 
1  ean  do  it  before  breakfast* 

By  the  time  the«e  firm  resolutions  were  made, 
aopper  was  ready.  There  never  wae  a  more 
jolly  evoning.  Ale  and  punch  were  ae  plenty 
as  water.  The  actors  saw  what  a  vain  iblh>w 
was  feasting  them ;  and  as  they  wanted  victuals, 
and  he  wanted  flattery,  the  bosinem  wae  eoon, 


They  ate,  and  Brown  eong  They 
pretended  to  be  in  rapturee.  Singing  promoted 
drinking,  and  every  freeh  glaae  prodooed  a  eong 
or  a  etory  etill  more  merry  than  the  former. 
Before  morning,  the  playere,  who  were  engaged 
to  aet  in  another  hern  a  doMn  mUes  off^  stole 
awav  quietlv.  Brown  havinn^  dropt  asleep  they 
left  him  to  nnieh  hie  nap  by  himeelf.  Ae  to  him 
hie  dreame  were  gay  and  pleaeant,  and  the 
hooee  being  quite  etiU,  he  elept  comfhrtebly  till 
morning* 

Ae  eoon  ae  he  had  break&sted,  the  business 
of  the  night  before  popped  into  hu  head.  He 
set  off  ones  more  to  Ms  landlord'a  in  high  spirits, 
gaily  ainy ing  by  the  way,  ecrapa  of  all  the  tunee 
he  had  picked  up  the  night  hefbre  from  his  new 
friends.  The  landkapd  opened  the  door  himeelf; 
and  reproached  him  with  no  ehrall  eurlineee  fer 
not  having  kept  hie  word  with  him  the  evening 
befbre,  adding,  that  be  rappoeed  he  wae  come 
now  with  eome  more-  of  his  shallow  excuses. 
Brownpaton  all  that  hanghtineee  which  is  com* 
mon  to  people  who  being  generally  apt  to  be  in 
the  wrong,  happen  to  catdi  themselres  doing  a 
right  setion ;  he  looked  big,  as  some  sort  of 
people  do  when  they  have  money  to  pay.  *  Vou 
need  not  have  been  eo  anxloas  about  your  mo* 


tyour  1 
ney,*  said  he,  *  I  was  not  going  to  break  or  run 
away.*  The  landlord  weO  knew  this  was  the 
common  laiigaage  of  those  who  aro  ready  to  do 
both*  Brown  haughtily  added, '  Yon  shall  see 
I  am  a  man  of  my  word ;  .give  me  a  receipt' 
The  landlord  bad  it  ready  and  gave  it  him. 

Brown  pot  hia  hand  in  lus  pocket  for  his  black 
lehthemcase  in  which. ^  bills  were;  be  felt, 
he  searched,  he  examined,  first  one  pocket,  then 
the  other ;  then  both  waietcoat  pockets,  but  nd 
leather  case  could  he  find.  He  kwked  terrified. 
It  was  indeed  the  faoe  of  real  torror,  but  the 
landlord  ooaoeived  it  to  be  that  of  guilt,  and 
abuaed  him  heartily  for  patting  hie  old  tricke 
upon  him; -he  sworo  he  would  not  be  imposed 
upon  jmv  longer  ;^the  money-or  a  jail— there 
lay  his  choice.' 

Brown  protested  fi>r  once  with  great  truth, 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  deceive;  declared 
that  he  had  actoalh!ibroaght  the  money,  and 
knew  not  what  was  become  of  it ;  but  the  thing 
&r  too  unlikely  to  gain  credit  Brown  now 
called  to  mind  that  he  had  fallen  asleep  on  the 
settle  in  the  room  where  they  had  eupped.  Thie 
raised  hie  spirite ;  for  he  had  no  doubt  but  the 
caae  had  fallen  out  of  his  pocket ;  he  eaid  he 
would  itep  to  the  public  house  and  eearch  for  it, 
and  would  be  back  directly.  Not  one  word  of 
this  did  the  landlord  believe,  so  inconvenient  is 
It  to  have  a  bad  character.  He  eworo  Brown 
should  not  etir  out  of  his  house  without  a  con- 
stable,  and  made  him  wait  while  he  aent  for  ono. 
Brown,  guarded  by  the  conetoble,  went  back  to 
the  Blue  Poete,  the  landlord  tharging  the  officer 
not  to  loee  eigHt  of  the  culprit  The  caution 
was  needless ;  Brown  had  not  the  least  design 
of  ranning'  away,  so  firmly  persuaded  was  he 
that  he  should  find  his  leather  case. 

But  who  can  paint  bis  dismay,  when  no  tale 
or  tidings  of  the  leather  case  could  be  had* 
The  master,  the  mistross,  the  boy,,  the  maid  of 
the  public  house  all  protested  they  were  inno. 
cent    His  euspioiooe  eoon  fidl  on  the  strollers 
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with  whom  he  had  passed  the  nigrht ;  and  he  now 
Ibund  out  for  the  first  time,  that  a  merry  even. 
ing  did  not  always  produce  a  happy  mornin|^.  He 
obtained  a  warrant,  and  proper  omoers  were  sent 
in  parsait  of  the  stroUers.  No  one,  however, 
believed  he  had  really  lost  any  thing ;  and*  a/i 
he  had  not  a  shilling  left  to  defray  the  expensive 
treat  he  had  given,  the  master  of  the  inn  agreed 
with  the  other  landlord  ih  thinking  this  story 
was  a  trick  to  defraud  them  both,  and  Brown 
remained  in  close  custodv.  At  length  the 
olScers  returned,  who  said  they  had  been  ob- 
liged  to  let  the  strollers  go,  as  they  could  not 
fix  the  charge  on  any  one,  and  they  had  ofibred 
to  swear  before  a  jastice  that  they  had  seen  no- 
thing  of  the  leasher  case.  It  was  at  length 
agreed  that  as  he  had  passed  the  evening  in  a 
crowded  barn,  he  had  probably  beeii  robbed 
there,  if  at  all ;  Siid  amon^  so  many,  who. could 
pretend  to  guess  at  t|ie  thief  7 

Brown  raved  like  a  madman ;  he  cried,  tore 
his  hair,  and  said  he  was  ruijied  forever.  The 
abusive  language  of  his  old  landbrd,  arid  his 
new  creditor  at  the  Blue  Posts,  did  not  lighten 
his  sorrow.  His  landlord  would  be  put  off  no 
longer.  Brown  declared  he  could  neither  find 
bail  nor  raise  another  shilling ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  forms  of  law  were  i^ade  out,  he  was  sent  to 
the  county  jail. 

Here  it  might  have  been  expected  that  hard 
living  and  much  leisure  woiud  have  brought 
him  to  reflect  a  little  on  his  past  follies.  Sat 
his  heart  was  not  truly  touched.  The  chief 
thing  which  grieved  him  at  first  was,  his  hav- 
ing abused  the  kihdness  of  Stock,  for  to  him  he 
should  appear  guilty-  of  a  real  fraud,  where  be 
had  indeed  been  only  vain,  idle,  and  imprudent. 
And  it  is  worth  while  here  to  remark,  that 
▼anity,  idleness,  and  imprudence,  often  bring  a 
man  to  utter  ruin  both  of  soul  and  body,  though 
sUly  people  do  not  put  them  in  the  catalogue  of 
heavy  sins,  and  those  who  indalge  in  them  are 
often  reckoned  honest,  merry  fUlows,  with  the 
bewt  hearta  in  the  world, 

I  wish  I  had  room  to  tell  my  readers  what 
befol  Jack  in  his  present  doleful  habitation,  ^nd 
what  became  of  him  .afterwards.  I  promise 
them,  however,  that  they  shall  certainly  know 
the  first  of  next  month,  when  J  hope  they  will 
not  forget  to  inquire  for  the  fourth  part  of  the 
Shoemakers,  or  Jack  JBrown  in  prison 


PART  IV. 

Jack  Broum  in  Priion. 

Brown  was  no  sooner  lodged  in  his  doleful 
habitation,  and  a  little  recovered  from  his  first 
surprise,  than  he  sat  down  and  wrote  his  friend 
Stock  the  whole  history  of  the  transaction.  Mr. 
Stock,  who  had  long  known  the  exceeding  light- 
ness and  dissipation  of  his  mind,  did  not  so  ut- 
terly disbelieve  the  story  as  all  tJie  other  credi- 
tors  did.  To  speak  the  truth.  Stock  was  the 
only  one  among  them  who  had  good  sense 
enough  to  know,  that  a  man  may  be  completely 
ruined,  both  in  what  relates  to  his  propertjjr  and 
his  soul,  without  committing  Old  Bailev  crimes. 


He  well  knew  that  idlcBesa,  vmnity,  and  the 
love  ofpUantret  as  it  is  falsely  called,  will  bring 
a  man  to  a  morsel  of  bread,  as  surely  as  those 
things  which  are  reckoned  much  greater  sins 
and  that  they  undermine  his  principles  as  osr 
tainly,  though  not  quite  so  fui. 

Stock  was  too  anffry  with  what  had  happened 
to  answer  Brown's  Tetter,  or  to  seem  to  take  the 
least  notice  of  him.  However,  he  kindly  and 
seeretly,  undertook  a  journey  to  the  hard-heart- 
ed <M  fiirmer,  Brown's  father,  to  intercede  with 
him,  and  to  see  if  he  would  do  any  thinjr.fiir  his 
kon.  Stock  did  not  pretend  to  excuse  Jack,  or 
even  to  lessen  his  omnces ;  for  it  was  a  mle  of 
his  never,  to  disguise  truth  or  to  palliate  wicked- 
ness.  Sin  was  still  sin  in  his  eyes,  though  it  were 
committed  by  his  best  friend;  but  though  he 
would  not  soften  the  sin,  he  folt  tenderly  &  the 
sinner.  He  pleaded  with  the  old  farmer  on  the 
ground,  that  his  son's  idleness  and  other  vices 
would  rather  fresh  strength  in  a'  jail.  He  toU 
him,  that  the  loose  and  worthwss  compuiy 
which  he  would  there  keep.  Would  harden  hi» 
in  vice,  and  if  he  was  now  wicked,  be-  might 
there  become  irreclaimable. 

But  all  his  pleas  were  urged  in  vain.  The  &r- 
mer  was  not  to  be  moved,  indeed  he  arsued  with 
some  jastice,  that  he  ought  not  to  make' his  iiw 
dustrious  children  beggars  to  save  one  rogue 
firom  the  gallows.  Mr.  Stock  allowed  the  fiNres 
of  his  reasoning,  though  he  sa#  the  father  was 
less  influenced  oy  this  principle  of  justice  than 
by  resentment  on  account  of  the  old  story  of 
Smiler.  People^  indeed,  should  take  care  that 
what  appears  in  their  conduct  to  proceed  from 
justice,  does  not  really  proceed  from  revenge. 
Wiser  men  than  farmer  Brown  often  deceifs 
themselves,  and  fkney  they  act  on  better  prin- 
ciples than  they  really  do,  for  want  of  looking 
a  little  more  closely  into  their  own  hearts,  and 
•putting  down  every  action  to  its  true  motiTe. 
When  we  are  praying  against  deceit  we  shoald 
not  forget  to  take  selNdeceit  into  the  account 

Mr.  Stock  at  length  wrote  to  poor  Jack ;  not 
to  offer  him  any  hdp,  that  was  quite  oat  of  the 
qaestion,  but  to  exhort  him  to  repent  of  his  evfl 
ways ;  to  lay  before  him  the  sins  of  his  past 
life^  and  to  advise  him  to  convert  the  present 
punishment  into  a  benefit,  by  bombKng  himsslf 
before  God.  He  offered  bis  interest  to  get  hit 
place  of  confihement  exchanged  for  one  of  those 
improved  prisons,  where  solitude  and  labour 
have  been  made  the  happy  instruments  of  bring- 
iu^mukj  to  a  better  wa^  of  thinking,  and  end^ 
ed  by  saying,  that  if  he  ever  gave  any  soHd  signs 
of  real  amendment  he  would  still  be  his  friend, 
in  spite  of  all  that  was  past 

If  Mr.  Stock  had  sent  him  a  good  sum  of 
money  to  procure  his  liberty,  or  even  to  make 
merry  with  his  wretched  oompanione.  Jack 
would  have  thought  him  a  friend  indeed.  Bot 
to  send  him  nothing  bat  dry  advice,  and  a  few 
words  of  empty  comfort,  was,  he  thought,  but  s 
cheap  shabby  way  of  showing  his  aindness 
Unluckily  the  letter  came  just  as  he  was  going 
to  sit  down  to  one  of  those  direful  merry -roak. 
ings  which  are  often  carried  on  with  brutal  riot 
within  the  doleful  walls  of  a  jail  on  the  entranes 
of  a  new  prisoner,  who  is  often  expected  to  givs 
a  feast  to  the  rest 
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When  iiu  oompaaioii^  w«re  liMtad  with  gin ; 
*Now,'  laid  Jack,  *  1*11  treat  7011  with  a  ■ermoii, 
and  a  very  prattjr  praaehnMnt  it  ii.*  So  aajiiiff, 
he  took  oat  Mr.  Stook'a  kind  and  pioQa  letter, 
nnd  was  deligkled  at  the  borate  of  laoffhter  it 
yiodueed.  *  What  a  cekitinff  dogr!«  aaid  one. 
«SeDeaUnoe,4nd^!* cried  Tom  Crew;  'No, 
JM^  Jack,  tail  thie  hjim-itieal  rogna  that  if  we 
ha?e  loot  our  liberty,  it  ia  only  &  having  been 
jolly,  hearty  ftUowai  and  we^>have  more  epirit 
than  to  repent  of  that  I  hope :  all  the  harm  we 
ikave  dque  ia  living  a  little  400  &at,  like  hobeat 
boeka  aa  we  are.— « Ay,  ay,'  aaid  joUy  George,' 
«  had  we  been  anch  eneaking  miaerly  ftUowa  aa 
Stock,  we  need  not  have  come  hither.  Bvt  if 
the  ill  nature  of.the  lawa  haa  been  aoeroeLaa  to 
clap  vp  auch  fine  heartjjr  bladea,  w«  aw  no/rfpna 
iMiwever.  WearealhudofnoJaekKeteh;and 
laee  no  eaoae  to  repent  of  any  lin  thai'a  not 
lianging  matter.  Aa  to  -thoae  who  are  thruat 
into  the  eondenkned  hole  indeed,  and  have  bat  a 
ibw  honra  to  live,.they  ntiiaC  aee  the  paraon, and 
Jwar  a  aermon,  and  anch  atu£  Bat  I  do  not 
know  what  auch  atoat  yoUng  lellowa  aa  we  are 
liave  to  do  with  repentance.  And  ao.  Jack,  let 
tia  have  that  rare  new  catch  which  yon  learnt 
of  the  atroUera  that  merfy  night  when  you  loat 
yoor  poekctJiook.* 

Thia  tboogblleaa  youth  aoon  gave  a  fteab 
proof  of  the  power  of  evil  company,  and  of  the 
quick  progre^  of  the  heart  of  a  ainner  from  bad 
to  worae.  Brown,  who  alwaya  wanted  principle, 
■Qon  grew  to  want  feeling  alao.  He  joined  in 
the  laugh  which  waa  raiaed  againat  Slock,  and 
told  many  good  atattea,  aa  they  were  called,  in 
deriaion  of  the  piety,  aobriety,  and  aelMenial  of 
hia  old  friend.  He  loat  every  day  aomewhat  of 
thoae  email  remaina  of  auirae  and  decency 
which  he  had  brooght  with  him  to  the  priaon> 
He  even  grew  reconciled  to  thia  wretched  way 
of  life,  and  the  want  of  money  jeemed  to  him. 
the  heavieat  evil  in  the  life  of  a  jaiL 

Mr.  Stock  finding  Irom  the  jailer  that  hia 
letter  had  been  treated  with  ridicule,  would  not 
write  to  hi;n  any  more.  He  did  not  come  to 
'  nee  him  nor  aend  him  any  aaaiatance,  thinking 
it  right  to  let  him  auffer  that  want  which  hia 
vioea  had  brought  upon  him.  Bet  aa  be  atill 
hoped  that  the  time  would  come  when  he  might 
be  brought  to  a  aenae  of  hia  evil  eouraea,  be 
eontinuMi  to  have  an  eye  upon  him  by  raeana 
of  the  jailer,  who  waa  an  heneat,  kin<Uiearted 


Brown  apent  one  part  of  hia  time  in  thought* 
laaa  riot,  and  the  other  in  gloomy  aadneae.  Com* 
pnny  kept  up  hia  apirita ;  with  hia  new  frienda 
be  contrived  to  drown  thought;  but  When  he 
waa  alone  he  began  to  find  that  a  merry /eUoie, 
when  deprived  of  hiacompanione  and  hia  liquor, 
in  often  a  moat  fbrbm  wretch.  Then  it  ia  that 
even  a  merry  fellow  aaya,  Of  ImighUr^  wk4i  is 

Aa  he  contrived,  however,  to  be  ah  little  alone 
nn  poaaible  hia  gaiety  waa  oommonlv  upperrooat 
till  that  loathaome  diatemper,  called  the  jail 
Ibver,  broke  out  in  the  priaon.  Tom  Crew,  the 
ringleader  in  all  their  evil  practieea,  waa  firat 
seized  with  it  Jack  ataid  a  little  while  with 
hia  comrade  to  naaiat  and  divert  him,  but  of 
aaaiatance  he  could  give  little,  and  the  very 


thought  of  diveraion  waa  now  turned  into  horror. 
He  aoon  caught  the  diatemper,  and  that  in  ao 
dreadful  a  degree,  that  hia  life  waa  in  great 
danger.  Of  thoae  who  remained  in  health  not 
a  aoul  came  near  him,  though  he  ahared  hia  laat 
ferthing  with  them.  He  had  juat  aenae  enough 
left  to  feel  thia  cruelty.  Poor  fellow !  be  did 
not  know  befere,  that  the  iriendahip  of  the 
worldly  ia  at  an  end  when  there  ia  no  more  drink 
or  diveraion  to  be  had*  He  lay  in  the  moat  de- 
plorable condition ;  fab  bqdy  tormented  with  a 
dreadful  diaeaee,  and  hia  aoul.  terrified  and 
amnnd  at  the  approach  of  death :  that  death 
which  he  thought  at  ao  rreat  a  diatanoe,  and  of 
which  hia  comradea  had  ao  often  aaaured  him 
that  a  young  fellow  of  five^Lud-twenty  waa  ia  no 
danger.  Poor  Jack!  I  cannot  help  feeling  fer 
him.  Without  a  ahillin|[ !  without  a  friend !  with- 
out one  codafort  reapecUng  thia  wjrld,  and,  what 
ia  fer  more  terrible,  without  one  hope-reapect- 
ing  Qie  next 

Let  not  the  young  reader  fancy  that  Brown^a 
miaery  arooe  entirely  from  hia  altsred  circum- 
atancea.  It  waa  not  merely  hia  being  in  want, 
and  aick,  and  in  priaon,  which  made  hia  condi- 
tion ao  deaperate.  Many  an  faoneat  man  un- 
juatly  accuaed,  many  a  peraecqted  aaint,  many 
a  holy  martyr  haa-  enjoyed  aometimea  more 
peace  and  oontsnt  in  a  priaon  than  wicked  men 
have  ever  taafed  in  the  height  of  their  proo- 
perity.  But  to  any  auch  oomferta,  to  any  cmft* 
fert  at  all,  poor  Jack  waa  an  utter  atranger. 
*  A  chriaUan  friend  generally  cornea  forward 


at  the  very  time  when  worldly  frienda  foraake 
thewretebMi.  The  other  priaonera  would  not 
come  near  Brown,  though'  he  bad  often  enter* 


tained,  and  bad  never  offended  them ;  even  bia 
own  fiUher  waa  not  moved  with  his  aad.  oondi. 
tion.  When  Mr.  Stock  inferroed  him  of  it,  be 
anawered, '  'Tb  no  more  than  he  deaervea.  Aa 
he  brewa  ao  he  teuat  beke.  He  baa  made  hia 
own  bed,  and  let  him  lie  in  it'  The  hard  old 
man  had  ever  at  hia  tongue'a  end  aome  proverb 
of  hardneae,  or  frugality,  which  he  contriv^  to 
turn  in  auch  a  way  aa  to  ezcnae  himaelf. 

We  ahall  now  aee  how  Mr.  Stock  bebav. 
ed.  He  had  hia  fevourite  aayinga  too-;  but 
they  were  chiefly  on  the  aide  of  kindneaa, 
mercy,  or  aome  other  virtue.  *I  most  not,* 
aaid  he,  *  pretend  to  call  myaelf  a  Christian,  if 
I  do  not  requite  evil  with  good.*  When  he  re- 
ceived the  jailer*a  letter  witb  the  account  of 
Brown*a  aad  condition,  Will  Simpaon  and  Tom- 
my Williama  began^  to  compliment  him  on  bia 
own  wisdom  and  prudence,  by  which  be  bad 
escaped  Brown*a  misfortunea.  He  only  gravely 
aaid,  'Bleased  be  God  that  I  am  not  in  the  same 
miaery.  It  ia  /fa  who  haa  made  us  to  differ. 
But  for  hio  grace  I  might  have  been  in  no  bet- 
ter condition.^-Now  Brown  is  brought  low  by 
the  hand  of  God,  it  is  my  time  to  go  to  biro.* 
VWhat,  you  !*  aaid  Will,  *  whom  be  cheated  of 
your  money  V — *  Thu  ia  not  a  time  to  remem- 
ber injuriea,'  aaid  Mr.  Stock.  *  How  can  I  ask 
fergivenesa  fer  my  own  sins,  if  I  withhold  for- 
giveneaa  from  him  Y'  So  saying,  he  ordered  hia 
horse,  and  set  off  to  see  poor  Brown  ;  thus  prov- 
ing  that  hia  waa  a  religion  not  of  words  but  of 
deeds. 

Stock's  heart  nearly  felled  him  aa  he  paaaed 
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throngfh  the  priioo.  Tiie  grtmoB  of  ths  tick  mnd 
dying,  and,  what  to  such  a  heart  aa  hii  waa  itill 
more  moviog,  the  brutal  merriment  of  the 
heahhjT  in  eueh  a  place,  pierced  hie  verj  aool. 
Many  a  atlent  prayer  did  he  pnt  op  as  he  pawed 
along,  that  God  would  yet  be  jileased  to  touch 
their  hearte,  and  that  now  (during  this  infbe-. 
tioos  sicknesa)  might  be  the  aooepCM  time.  The 
jailer  observed  him  drop  a  tear,  and  asked  the 
cause.  *  I  cannot  forget,  said  he,  *  that  the  meet 
dissolute  of  these  men  b  still  my  fellow  creature, 
The  same  God  made  them ;  the  Oame  Saviour 
died  for  them ;  how  then  can  J  hate  the  worst 
of  them  ?  With  my  advantages  they  might  have 
been  much  better  than  I  am ;  without  the  Uses- 
ing  of  God  on  my  good  minister's  instructions, 
I  might  ha^  been  worse  than  the  worst  of  these. 
I  have  no  cause  for  pride,  much  for.  thankful- 
nees ;  *Letu$neihe  kigk-minded^  bitt/ear** 

It  would  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone  to  have 
seen  poor  miserable  Jack  Brown  lying  qn  his 
wretched  bed,  his  &oe  so  changed  bv  pain,  po. 
▼erty,  dirt,  and  sorrow,  that  he  could  hardly  be 
known  fbr  that  merry  sdul  of  a  jack-boot,  as  he 
used  to  be  proud  to  hea^  himself  called.  His 
mans  were  so  piteous  that  it  made  Mr.  Stock^i 
heart  ache.  He  kindly  toqk  him  by  the  hand, 
though  he  knew  the  distemper  was  cotching^^- 
•  How  dost  do,  Jack  7'  said  he,  ^  doet  know  me  7* 
Brown  shook  his  bead  and  said,  fkintly,  *  Know 
yon  7  av,  that  I  do.  I  am  sure  I  have  but  one 
friend  m  the  world  who  would  come  to  see  me 
in  this  woeful  condition^  O  James  !  what  hav% 
I  brought  mvself  tol  What  will  become  of  my 
poor  soul  7  I  dare  not  look  back,  for  that  is  ail 
sin  ;  nor  fbrtrard,  for  that  iri  all  misery  And  woe.* 

Mr.  Stock  spake  kindlv  to  him,  but  did  not 
atteriipt  to  cheer  him  with  false  comfort,  ks  is 
too  often  done.  '  I  am  ashamM  to  see  you  in 
this  dirty  place,*  says  Brown.  '  As  to  the  pUce, 
Jack,*  replied  the  other,  *if  it  has  helped  to 
bring  ybu^  to  a  sense  of  your  past  offences,  it' 
will  be  no' bad  place  for  you.  I  am  heartily  sorrr 
Ibr  your  distress  and  your  sickness  ^  but  if  it 
.  should  please' God  by  them  to  open  your  eylBs, 
and  to  show  you  that  sin  is  a  greater  evil  Ihan 
the  prison  to  which  it  has  brought  you,  all  may 
yet  be  well.  I  had  rather  see  you  m  this  huife. 
ble  penitent  state,  lying  on  this  dirt^  bed,  in  this 
dismal  prison,  than  roaring  and  noting  at  .the 
Greyhound,  the  king  of  the  company,  with 
handsome  clothes  on  your  back,  ai)d  plenty  of 
money  in  your  pocket' 

Brown  wept  bitterly,  and  sqneexed  bis  hand, 
but  was  too  weak  to  say  much.  Mr.  Stock  then 
desired  the  jailor  to  let  him  have  such  things  as 
were  needfbl,  and  he  would  pay  fbt  them.  He 
would  not  leave  the  poor  fellow  tiH  be  had  given 
him,  with  his  own  hands,  some  broth  which  the 
jailor  had  got  ready  for  him,  and  some  medi. 
cines  which  the  doctor  had  sent  All  this  kind- 
ness  cot  Brown  to  the  heart  He  was  just  able 
to  sob  out,  *  My  unnatural  father  leaves  me  to 
perish,  and  my  injured  friend  is  more  than  a 
father  to  me.*  Stock  told  him  that  one  proof  he 
must  give  of  his  repentance,  was,  that  he  must 
forgive  his  father,  whose  provocation  had  been 
very  great  He  then  said  he  wOuld  leave  him 
for  the  present  to  take  some  rest,  and  desired 
him  to  lift  up  his  heart  to  God  for  mercy.  '  Dear 


James,*  replied  Brown,  *do  yon  pray  for  ow 
God  perhaps  may  hear  you,  but  he  will  sever 
hear  the  prayer  of  sneh  a  smner  as  I  have  been.* 
'Take  care  how  yon  think  so,'  said  Sleeky  *T(e 
believe  that  God  cannot  fbrgtve  yo«  wovid  hm 
still  a  greater  sin  than  any  yon  Iwve  yet  •on- 
mitted  against  him.'  He  then  eapkined  to  hioB 
in  a  few  worde,  as  well  as  he  was  aMo,  the  ■». 
ture  of  repentance  and  forgiveness  threugh  n 
Saviour,  and  warned  htm  earnestly  againsl  m^ 
belief  and  hardness  of  heart 

Poor  ^ack  grew  mucii  refVeehed  in  body  wilk 
the  oomfortable  things  he  had  taken ;  ^nd  a  litlle 
cheered  with' Stock's  kindness  in  cominf  se  for 
to  see  and  to  forgive  each  a  fiirloni  ootcaist,  sidi 
of  an  inibctiiDtts  distemper,  and  looked  witUB 
the  walls  of  |^  prison. 

Surely,  said  he  to  himself,  then  most  be  sobm 
miffhty  power  in  a  raiigioo  which  can  lead  men 
to  do  such  things !  things  so  much  agalMt  IW 
grain  as  to  forgiye  sneh  an  injury,  awl  to  risk 
catching  such  a  distem^r ;  but  he  wm  so  weAk 


he  oool  j  not  express  this  in  words.  He  tried  to 
pray  bdt  he  ooold  not-;  at  length,  eeejpowewd 
with  weariness,  he  fell- asleep. 

When  Mr.  Stock  came  back,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  him  so  much  better  in  body;  bat  kin 
agonies  of  mind  were  dreadful,  and  be  had  %dw 

Sot  strength  to  Express  part  of  the  horrers  whicli 
e  felt  'James,'  said  he  <k)oking  wiMly)  •it 
is  all  tiver  with  me.  I  am  a  lost  creatore.  i>r«B 
your  prayers  cannot  seve  boe.*-— *  Dear  Jack/ 
replied  Mr.  Stock,  'I  am  no  minister ;  it  deen 
not  become  me  to  talk  much  tothee :  but  1  know 
I  may  venture  to  stfy  whatever  is  in  the  Bible. 
As  ignorant  as  I  am  I  shall  be  safo  enevfgh 
while  I  stick  tojthat'  'Ay,'  said  the  sick  man, 
*  yon  used  to  be  ready  enough  to  read  to  oie,  and 
I  would  not  listen,  or  if  I  did  it  was  only  to 
make  fVm  of  what  I  heard,  and  now  you  will  not 
so  much  as  read  a  bit  of  a  chapter  to  me.' 

This  woJi  the  very  point  to  which  Stock  long- 
ed to  bring  him.  so  he  took  a  little  BiUe  out 
of  hia  pocket,  .which  he  always  carried  with  him 
on  a  journey,  and  read  slowly,  verse  by  verse, 
the  fifty^flh  chapter  of  Isaiah.  When  he  eame 
to  the  sixth  and  seventh  verses,  poor  Jack  cried 
so  much  that  Stock  was  forced  to  stop.  The 
words  were,  Lei  Ms  wkktd  mmnforwmke  Xts  wmf^ 
and  ike  nnrighieimt  num  hie  (AeiigAle,  mnd  tit 
him  return  unto  the  herd.  Here  Brown  etopped 
him,  saying,  *.Oh  it  is  loo  late,  too  kte  for  me.* 
— *'  Let  me  finish  the  verse,'  said  Slock,  *  and  you 
will  see  your  error ;  you  will  see  that  it  ie  never 
too  late.'  So  he  read  on— *£^  hnm  retwm  imC» 
Ae  Lbrdy  and  he  wUtt  have  meref  upen  Atm,  aild 
toiourOod^andhetBUlabmudmnilypardem,  Here 
Brown  started  up,  snatehed  the  book  out  of  hie 
hand,  mnd  cried  out,  •  Is  that  really  there  ?  Ne^ 
no ;  that's  of  your  own  potting  in,  in  order  to 
comfort  me ;  let  roe  kwk  at  the  worde  royseIC* 
— *  No,  indeed,'  said  Sloek,  •  I  would  not  for  the 
world  give  you  unfounded  Comfort,  or  put  off 
any  notion  of  my  own  for  a  Scripture  doetrine.* 
— *  But  is  it  possible,'  cried  the  siek  man,  *that 
Gvod  may  really  pardon  me  7  Db'st  think  he  can ! 
Do'st  think  he  wiUr  •I  dare  not  give  thee  ftke 
hopes,  or.  indeed  any  hopee  of  my  own.  But 
these  are  God's  own  words,  and  the  only  dilB- 
culty  is  to  know  when  we  are  really  brcogkl 
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into  foeh  a  ilito  »  fkaX  the  imrdi  may  be  ap- 
plied to  vs.  For  a  text  may  be  fiill  of  comimrt, 
and  yet  maT  not  b&hmf  to  ne.* 

Mr.  Stoek  was  afraid  of  eayiiig  more.  He 
would  nol  ventore oqt  of  hie  depth;  nor  indeed 
wae  poor  Brown  able  to  bea>.  more  diioooree 
imt  DOW.  So  he  made  him  a  pieecnt  of  the  Bi< 
be,  folding  down  eoch  plaeee  aa  he  thodtfht 
mi^ht  be  beet  eoitod  to  hie  elate,  and  took  hie 
leave,  being  oUifed  to  Tetnm  bointo  that  niflrht 
He  left  a  little  monev  with  the  jailor,  toadd  a 
few  oonafiNti  to  tiie  ellowanoe  of  tbte  prieon«  and 
promieed  to  retorn  in  a  ebort  time. 

When  he  fot  home,  he  deeoribed  the  eo^r- 
in^  and  mieery  of  Brown  in  a  very  monag 
manner ;  bnt  Tommy  Williame,  instead  of  be- 
ing properly  afieeted  by  it,  only  eaid,  *  Indeed, 
maetor,  I  am  not  very  eorrr;  he  ie' rightly 
eerved.**-*  How,  Tommy,*  eud  Mr.  Stock  (ra. 
ther  elemly)  *  not  eorty  to  eee  a  ieUow  creature 
brooght  to  the  loweet  etato  of  mieery ;  one  too 
whom  ydo  have  known  eo  proepenme  V  *  No, 
maeter,  I  can*t  eay  I  am ;  fer  Mr.  Brown  need 
tomake  fun  of  yon,  and  Iftogh  it  yon  fyt  being 
■o  godlyv  and  reading  year  Bible.' 

*  Let  me  eay  a  few  worde  to  yon  Totomy/ 
eaid  Mr.  Stock.  '  In  the  firet  j>lace  you  should 
never  watch  fer  the  time  or  a  man's  being 
brought  low  bj  trouble  to  tell  of  his  faults. 
Next,  yon  should  never  rejoice  at  his  trouble, 
but  pi^  him,  and  pray  fer  him.  Lastly,  as  to 
his  Timcoling  me  fer  my  religioaf  if  I  ca 
stand  an  idle  jeet,  I  am  not  worthy  the  name  of 
a  Christian. — Hb  that  U  a$hamed  of  me  and-  my 
tDonf — do*st  remember  what  feUows  Tommy- 7* 
— *  Ves,  master,  it  was  last  Sunday's  text^-of 
Mm  akaU  tka  Son  ef  iKsn  bt  atkamed  when  he 

Mr.  Stock  soon  went  back  to  the  prieon.  But 
he  did  not  go  alone.  He  took  With  him  Mr. 
Thomas,  the  worthy  minister  who  had  been  the 
gmde  and  instmctor  of  h^  youth,  who  was  so 
Kind  ae  to  to  at  his  request  and  visit  this  ferlorn 
prisoner.  When  they  got  to  Brown's  door,  they 
fennd  him  sitting  up  in  his  bed  with  the  Bible 
m  hb  hand.  This  was  a  ioyfa]  sight  to  Mrr 
Stock,  who  secretly  thanked  God  fer  It  Brown 
wae  reading  aloud;  they  listened;  it. was  the 
fifteenth  of  Saint  Luke.  The  (nrcurostances  of 
this  beautifhl  parable  of.  the  prodigal  sqn  were 
so  ranch  like  his  own,  that  tlie  stoVy  pierced 
him  to  the  so)il ;  and  lie  stopped  every  nkinnte 
to  oompare  his  own  case  with  that  of  uie  prodi- 
gaL  He  was  juet  got  to  the  eighteenth  verse,  t 
mill  an$e  and  go  to  my  father — at  that  moment 
he  spied  his  two  friends ;  joy  darted  into  his 
eyee.  *0  dear  Jem,'  eaid  hie,  *  it  is  net  too  late, 
I  will  arise,  and  go  to  m^r  Father,  my  heavenly 
Father,  and  you,  sir,  wdl  show  me  the  way, 
won't  yon?'  said  he  to  Mr.  Thomas,  whom  he 
recollected.  *  I  am  very  ^lad  to  see  yon  in  so 
hopeful  a  disposition,'  said  the  good  minister. 
*  O,  sir,'  said  Brown, '  what  a  place  is  this  to  re« 
ceive  you  in  7  O,  see  to  what  I  have  brought 
myself!* 

*  Your  condition,  as  to  this  world,  is  indeed 
very  low,'  ^ptied  the  good  divine.  *  But  what 
are  mince,  dungeons,  or  gallics,  to  that  eternal 
hopelese  prison  to  which  your  unrepented  sins 
must  soon  have  consigned  yon.    Even  in  the 
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gloomy  prison,  on  this  bed  of  straw,  worn  down 
by  pam,  poverty,  and  wanti  fersaken  by  your 
worldly  fiiende,  an  object  of  scorn  to  those  with 
whom  you  need  to  carouse  and  riot ;  yet  here,  I 
say,  brought  thns  low,  if  you  have  at  kst  found 
out  your  own  vileness,  and  your  utterly  undone 
state  by  sm,  j^ou  may  still  be  more  an  ofcgect  of  fa- 
vour in  the  sight  of  God,  than  when  you  thought 
yourself  proeperous  and  happy ;  when  the  world 
smiled  upon  jroo,  and  you  passed  ^our  days  and 
nightoin^  envied  gaiety  and  unchristian  not  If 
jron  will  but  improve  the  present  awful  visita- 
tion $  if  yon  do  but  heartily  renounce  and  ab. 
hor  your  preeent  evil  courses;  If  yon  even  now 
turn  to  the  Lord  yopr  Saviour  with  lively  ikith, 
dsep  repentance,  and  unfeigned  obedience,  I 
ehall  still  have  more  hope  ofyon  than  of  many 
who  ire  going  on  quite  happ^,  because  quite  in- 
seneible.  The  heavy  laden  sinner,  who  has  die- 
covered  the  iniquitr  of  his  own  heart,  and  hie 
utter  inability  to  help  himself,  may  be  restored 
to  iSod's  fevour,  and' become  happy,  though  in  a 
dungeon.  And  be  asenred,  that  he  who  from 
deep  and  humble  contrition  daree  not  so  much 
as  hft  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  when  with  a  hearty 
feith  he  aifha  out,  Lerd,  he  mereifid  to  me  a  etn- 
ner,  shall  m  no  wise  be  cast  out  These  are  the 
worde  of  him  who  cannot  lie.' 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  self-abasement, 
the  grief,  the  jov,  the  shame,  the  hope,  and  the 
fear  which  filted  the  mind  of  this  poor  man.  A 
dawh  of  oomfert  at  length  shone  on  his  benight, 
ed  mind.  Hb  hnmility  and  fear  of  felling  back 
into  his  fermer  sins,  if  he  should  ever  recover, 
Mr.  Thomas  thooght  were  strong  symptoms  of  a 
sound  repentence.  He  improve  and  cherished 
every  good  dBsposition  he  eaw  arising  in  his 
heait,  and  partioiilai'ly  warned  him  against  self 
deceit,  eelf-ccmfidence,  and  hypocrisy 

After  Brown  had  deeply  expreesed  his  sorrow 
fer  his  ofiences,  Mr.  Thomas  thus  addressed 
him.  *The^  are  two  ways  of  being  sorry  fer 
sin.  Are  you,  Mr.  Brown,  afraid  of  the  guilt  of 
sin  because  of  the  punishment  Annexed  to  it,  or 
are  you  afraid  of  em  itself  7  Do  you  wish  to  be 
delivered  from  the  power  of  sin  7  Do  you  hate 
sin  because  you  know  it  is  offensive  to  a  pure 
and  holy  God  7  Or  arto  yon  only  ashamed  of  it 
becauee  it  hae  brdught  you  to  a  prison  and  ex- 
posed jou  to  the  contempt  of  the  world  7  It  is 
not  said  that  the  wages  of  this  or  that  particular 
sin  is  death,  but  of  sin  in  general ;  there  is  no 
exception  made  because  it  Is  a  more  crediteble 
pr  a  favourite  sin,  or  because  it  is  a  little  one. 
There  are,  I  repeat,  two  ways  of  being  sorry 
fer  sin.  Gain  was  sorry — Bfy  puniohment  i$ 
greater  than  1  can  Afar,  said  he ;  but  here  yoo 
see  the  punishment  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of 
concern,  not  the  sin.    David  seems  to  have  had 


B  good  notion  of  godly  sorrow^  when  he  says, 
Waeh  me  from  mtae  iniquity^  cleanee  me  from 
my  stn.  And  when  Job.  repented  in  duet  and 
aehee^  it  is  not  said  he  excused  himself,  but  ho 
abhorred  himeelf  And  the  prophet  Isaiah  cadled 
himeelf  undone,  because  he  was  a  man  of  tin 
dean  Upe;  for,  said  he  **  I  have  seen  the  King 
the  Lord  of  hosto ;"  that  is,  he  could  not  take 
the  proper  measure  of  his,  own  iniquity  till  ha 
had  considered  the  perfect  holinees  of  uod.' 
One  day,  when  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Stock 
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caino  to  aee  him,  they  fiitind  him  more  than 
commonly  affected.  His  face  wai  more  ghastly 
pale  than  araal,  and  his  eyes  were  red  with  cry- 
ing.  *  Ob,  sir,*  said  he,  *  what  a  sight  ha^e  I 
just  seen !  jolly  George,  as  we  used  to  call  him, 
the  ringleader  of  all  our  mirth,  who  was  at  the 
hottomof  all  the  fun  and  tricks,  and  wickedness 


that  are -carried  on  within  these  walk,  jolly 
George  is  just  dead  of  the  iail  distemper !  He 
taken,  and  I  left !     I  would  be  carried  into  his 


room  to  speak  to  him,  to  beg  him  to  take  warn, 
ing.by  me,  and  that  I  might  take  warning  by 
liim.  But  what  did  I  see!  what  did  I  hear! 
not  one  sign  of  repentance ;  not  one  dawn  of 
hope.  Agon^  of  body,  blasphemies  on  his  tongue, 
despair  in  his  scul ;  while  I  am  spared  and  com- 
ported  with  hopes  of  mercy  and.  ac<^ptance.  Oh, 
if  all  my  old  friends  at  the  Gray  hound  oould  but 
then  have  seen  wHf  George  !  A  hundred  ser. 
mons  about  death,  sir;  don't  speak  so  home,  and 
cot  so  deep^  as  the  sight  of  one  dying  sinner.* 

Brown  grew  gradually  better  in  his  health, 
that  is,  the  fever  mended,  but  the  distemoer  set> 
tied  in  his  lirobe,  so  that  he  seemed  likely  to  be 
a  poor,  weakly  cripple  the  rest  of  his  life.  But 
as  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  prayer,  and  ill 
reading  such  parts  of  the  Bibki  as  Mr.  Thomas 
directed,  he  improved  every  day  in  knowledge 
and  piety,  and  of  course  grew  mor^^resigned  to 
pain  and  infirmity. 

Some  months  after  this,  his  hard-hearted  fa- 
ther, who  had  never  been  prevailed  updn  to  see 
him,  or  offer  him  the  .least  relief^  was  taken  off 
suddenly  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  ;  and,  after  all  his 
threatenings,  he  died  without  a  will.  He  was 
one  of  those  sillv,  superstitious  men,  who  fancy 
they  shalLdie  the  sooner  for  having  made  one ; 
and  who  love  the  world  and  the  things  that  are 
in  the  world  so  dearly,  that  they  dread  to  set 
about  any  business  which  may  put  them  in  mind 
that  they  are  not  always  to  live  in  it  As,  by 
this  neglect,  his  father  liad  noi  fulfilled  his  threat 
of  cutting  him  off  with  a  shilling,  Jack,  of  course, 
went  shares  with  his  brothers  in  what  their  fa- 
ther left  What  fell  to  him  proved  to  be  iust 
enough  to  discharge,  him  from  prison,  and  to 
pay  all  his  debts,,  but  he  had  nothing  left  His 
joy  at  being  thus  enabled  to. make  restitution 
was  80  great  that  he  thought  little  of  his  own 
wants.  He  did  not  desire  to  conceal  the  most 
trifling  debt,  nor  to  keep  a  shilling  fiir  himself* 

Mr.  Stock  undertook  to  «ettle  all  his  affairs. 
There  did  not  remain  money  enough  after  every 
creditor  was  satisfied,  even  to  pay  for  his  reroo- 
Tal  home.  Mr.  Stock  kindly  sent  his  own  cart 
for  him  with  a  bed  in  it,  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  for  be  was  too  weak  and  lame  to  be  re- 
moved any  other  way,  and  Mrs.  Stock  gave  the 
driver  particular  chsrffe  to  be  tender  and  careful 
of  him,  and  not  to  drive  hard,  nor  to  leave  the 
cart  a  moment 

Mr.  Stock  would  fain  have  taken  him  into  his 
own  house,  at  least  for  a  time,  so  convinced  was 
he  of  the  sincere  reformation  both  of  heart  and 
life ;  but  Brown  would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  be 
further  burthensome  to  this  generous  friend.  He 
insisted  on  being  carried  to  the  parish  work- 
house, which  he  said  was  a  far  better  place  than 
he  deserved.  In  this  house  Mr.  Stock  furnished 
a  small  room  for  him,  and  sent  him  every  day  a 


morsel  of  meat  flom  }im  own  dinner.  Tomnr 
Williams  begged  that  he  might  always  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  it,  as  some  atonenient  for  hia 
having  for  a  mon^nt  so  fiir  fiir«itten  his  doty, 
as  rather  to  rejoice  than  sympauiie  in  Brown** 
misfortunes.  He  never  thought  of  .this  fonlt 
without  sorrow,  and  often  thanked  his  master  for 
the  wholesome  lesson  he  then  gave  him,  and  he 
was  the  hotter  for  it  all  his  lift. 

Mrs.  Stock  bfien  carried  poor  Brown  a  diah 
of  tea  or  a  basin  of  good'  broth  herselfl  He  was 
quite  a  cripple,  and  never  able  to  walk  oat  ■• 
long  as  he  lived.  Mr.  Stock,  Will  Simpeon  and 
Tommy  Williams  laid  their  heads  together,  and 
contrived  a  port  of  barh>w  on  which  he  was  oAm 
carried  to  church  by  some  of  his  poor  neigii- 
bours,  of  which  Tommy  was  always  one ;  and 
he. requited  their  kindness,  by  reading  a f[ood 
book  to  them  whenever  they  would  calTin ;  and 
he  spent  hb  time  in  teaching  their  children  to 
sing  psalms  or  say  the  cattBchism. 

It  was  no  small  ioy  to  him  thus  to  be  enaUed 
to  go  to  church.  Whenever  he  was  carried  by 
the  Greyhound;  he  was  &uch  moved,  and  need 
to  put  up  a  praver  fuUof  repentance  for  tiw 
past,  and  praise  for  the  present 


Pi^RtV. 

A  dialogue  behMtn  Jamu  Stock  and  WiU  Siv^ 
9on^  the  ehoemakenf  a$  they  oat  at  aoorfc,  en 
the  duty  of  carrying  religion  into  oar  common 
hneineee, 

.James  Stock,  and  his  journeyman  Will  Simp- 
son, as  I  informed  my  readers  in  the  second  part, 
had  resolved  to  work  together  one  hoar  eiw^ry 
evening,  in  order  to  pay  for  Tommy  WilliamaV 
schooling.  This  circumstance  brought -them  ta 
be  a  good  deal  together  when  the  rest  of  the  men 
were  gone  Ijome.  Now  it  happened  that  Mr. 
Stock  had  a  pleasant  way  of  endeaTouring  to 
turn  all  common  events  to  some  use ;  and  be 
thought  it  right  on  the  present  occasion  to  make 
the  only  return  in  his  power  to  Will  Simpson 
for  his  great  kindness.  ..For,  said  he,  if  WiU 
gives  up  so  much  of  his  time  to  help  to  provide 
for  this  poor  boy,  it  is  the  least  I  can  do  to  try 
to  turn  part  of  that  time  to  the  purpose  of  pn^ 
moting  WilPs  spiritual  good.  Now  as  the  bent 
of  Stock's  own  mind  was  religious,  it  was  ea^ 
to  him  to  lead  their  talk  to  something  profitable. 
He  always  took  especial  care,  however,  that  the 
subject  should  be  introduced  properly,  cheer- 
fully,  and  without  constraint  As  he  well  knew 
that  great  good  may  be  sometimes  dene  by  a 
prudent  attention  in  seizing  proper  oppottonities, 
so  he  knew  that  the  oause  tSt  piety  had  been 
sometimes  hurt  by  forcing  serious  subjects 
where  there  was  clearly  no  disposition  to  re- 
ceive  them.  I  say  he  had  found  out  that  two 
things  were  necessary  to  the  promoting  of  re. 
ligton  among  his  fViends;  a  warm  leal  to  be 
always  on  the  watch  for  occasiona,  and  a  cool 
judgment  to  distinguish  which  was  the  right 
time  and  place  to  make  use  of  them.  To  know 
how  to  do  good  is  a  great  matter,  bat  to  know 
when  todo  it  is  no  small  one. 
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-  StrnptoQ  wu  tn  honift  good-natiirad  yonn; 
man ;  he  waa  now  beoome  sober,  and  rather  re- 
ligiooaly  diapoaed.  Bat  be  waa  iffnorant,  he  did 
not  know  mnehof  thaigimmdaofVeliffioii,  or  of 
the  oormiitiQn  of  hia  owa  nature,  fie  waa  re- 
gvlar  at  churoh,  bat  waa  first  drawn  thither 
rather  by  hia  akill  in  paalm-ainging  than  by  waaj 
mat  devotion.  He  had  left  off  ^pmg  to  the 
Grayhoond,  and  often  read  the  fiiUe,  or  aome 
other  good  book  on  the  Sooday  OTening.  This 
lie  thought  waa  quite  enough ;  he  thought  the 
Bible  waa  the  prettiest  histo^  book  in  the  worM, 
and  that  relinon  waa  a  ^nfj  good  thing  for  8on^ 
days.  But  he  did  not  much  understand  what 
huainear  people  had  with  it  otf  working  daya. 
He  had  kA  off  drinking  because  it  had  brought 
WUliama  to  the  grave,  and  hia  wiih  to  diH  and 
ra|^ ;  but  not  because  he  himself  had  seen  the 
evil  of  sin.  He  now  considered  swearing  and 
Sabbath-hreaking  as  soandakras  and  indecent, 
bat  he  had  not  found  out  that  both  were  tc/ be 
left  off  heeanae  they  are  hijifhly  offraaive  to  God, 
and  grieve  his  Holy  Spirit.  Aa  Kmpaan  waa 
leas  MlTconceited  tuin  most  ignprant  people  are. 
Stock  had  dwaya  a  good  hope  that  when  he 
ahould  oonle  to  be  better  aoquainted  ^ith  the 
word  of  God,  ijnd  with  the  evil  of  his  own  hearty 
be  would  beoomeonedsys  good  Chriatian*  The 
great  hindrance  to-thia  waa,  that  hs  iancied  him- 
self so  already. 

One  evening  Simpeon  had  been  calling  to 
Stock'a  mind  bow  disorderly  the  bouse  and  snop, 
where  they  were  now  sitting  quietly  at  work, 
had  formerly  been  aqd  be  went  on  thua : 

WUL  How  comfortably  we  live  now,  master, 
to  what  we  used  to  do  in  Williams's  time  I  I 
used  then  never  to  be  happy  but  when  we  were 
keeping  it  dp  all  night,  but  now  I  am  as  merry 
as  the  day  is  k>ng.  I  find  I  am  twice  as  ha]^y 
siDoe  I  am  grown  good  and  sober. 

Sioek,  I  am  gM  you  are  baopy,  WiO,  and  I 
lejoiee  that  you  are  sober  ;  but  1  would  not  have 
joa  take  too  much  pride  in  your  own  goodaeM, 
finr  foar  it  should  become  a  sin,  almost  as  mat 
■a  some  of  those  yon  have  left  off  Beaides,  I 
would  not  have  you  make  quite  ao  sure  that  you 


"UL  Not  good,  master !  why  donH  you  find 
rae  regular  ami  orderly  at  work  ? 

Sud:,  Very  much  ao ;  and  accordingly  I  have 
a  great  respect  for  you. 

WUL  I  pay  every  one  hia  own,  seldom  miss 
church,  have  not  been  drunk  since  Williams 
died,  have  handsome  clothes  for  Sundays,  and 
save  a  trifle  every  week. 

Stock*  Very  true,  and  very  laudable  it  ia ;  and 
to  all  this  yon  may  add  that  you  very  generously 
work  an  hour,  for  poor  Tommy's  education, 
every  eveninjr  without  foe  or  reward. 

WUL  Well,  master,  what  can  .a  man  do  more  7 
If  all  this  ia  not  being  (j^ood,  I  don't  know  what  is. 

Stock.  All  these  thmgs  are  vwy  right  as  far 
as  they  go,  and  you  cooM  not  well  be  a  Christian 
without  doing  them.  But  I  shall  make  yon 
•tare,  perhaps,  when  I  tell  you,  you  may  do  all 
these  things,  and  many  more,  and  yet  be  no 
Christian. 

WUL  No  Christian !  sure]y,.master,  I  do  hope 
that  after  all  I  have  done,  you  will  not  be  so  un- 
kind  aa  to  say  I  am  no  Christian. 


Stock.  God  forUd  that  I  shoold  say  so,  WiU. 
I  hope  better  thinjjrt  of  you.  But  eome  vm, 
what  do  yon  think  it  is  to  be  a  Christian  7 

WUL  What !  why  to  be  christened  when  one 
is  a  child ;  to  learn  the  catechtBm  when  one  can 
read ;  to  be  oonfimed  when  one  is  a  youth;  and 
to  go  to  church  when  one  is  a  man. 

Stock,  Theae  are  all  very  proper  things,  and 
quite  neoeasary.  They  make  part  of  a  Christie 
an'e  life.  But  for  all  that,  a  man  ipay  be  exact 
in  them  all,  and  yet  not  be  a  Christian. 
.  WUL  Not  beachristian!  hai  ha!  ha!  yon 
are  venr  comical,  maater. 

Stoei.  No,  indeed,  I  am  very  aerioua,  WilL 
At  this  rate  it  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  be 
a  Christian,  and  everr  man  who  went  through 
oerfain  forma  would\be  a  good  man ;  and  one 
man  who  observed  those  fonns  would  be  aa  good 
as  another.  Whereaa,  if  we  come  to  examine 
ourselves  by  tbe  word  of  God,  I  am  afraid  there 
are  but  fow  comparatively  whom  our  Saviour 
would  allow  to  be  real  Christians.  What  is  your 
notion  ota  Christian's  practice  7 

WUl'  Why,  he  must  not  rob,  nor  murder,  nor 
got  drunk.  He  must  avoid  acandakma  things, 
and  do^as  ciher  decent  orderly  people  do. 

Stockrlt  is  essy  enough  to  be  what  the  world 
calls  a  Christiai^  but  not  to  be  what  the  Bible 
callsso. 

Wiil.  Why,  master,  we  working  men  are  not 
expected  to  be  sainta,  and  martyrs,  and  apostles, 
and  ministers. 

Stodt.  We  are  not  And  yet.  Will,  there  are 
not  two  sorts  of  Christianity :  we  are  called  to 
practise  the  same  religion  which  they  practised, 
and  something  of  the  same  spirit  is  expected  in 
us  which '^ we  revorenoB  in  them.  It  was  not 
saints  and  martyrs  only  to  whom  our  Saviour 
said  that  thsT  must  crucify  the  tsorld  tnth  ito 
(Sections  and  hmto.  We  are  called  to  be  hoh 
in  jDur  measurc^nd  degree,  as  he  toko  hath  cau- 
ed  U8  is  hchf.  It  was  not  only  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs  who  were  told  that  they  must  be  lUte  minded 
vfith  ChriaL  That  they  mu$t  do  aU  to  the  glory 
of  Ood,  That  they  must  renounce  the  eptrit  of 
the  worlds  and  denythemeelveo.  It  waa  not  to 
apostles  oply  that  Christ  said.  They  muet  hmve 
dUir  conoereation  in  heaven.  It  was  not  to  a 
few  holy  men,  set  apart  for  the  altar,  that  he 
said.  They  nmet  $e^  their  affectiono  on  thingo 
abooe.  That  they  muMt  not  Se  conformed  to  Ms 
toorld.  No,  it  was  to  fishermen,  to  publicans,  to 
fiirmers,  to  day-labourera,  to  poor  tradesmen, 
that  he  spoke  when  he  told  them,  they  must  2o9e 
not  the  toorid,  nor  the  thinge  of  the  world.-^  That 
they  muMt  rensuaM  Me  hidden  thinge  of  disho- 
*><<tyi  gr^  <n  ^oes,  lay  tip /or  themoeloee  trea- 
euree  in  Heaven. 

WUL  All  thb  might  be  very  proper  for  them 
to  be  taught,  because  they  had  not  been  bred  up 
Christians,  but  HeatJ^eDs''off  Jews :  and  Chris^ 
wanted  to  make  them  hb  followers,  that  is. 
Christians.  But  thank  God  we  do  not  want  to 
be  taught  all  this,  for  we  are  Christians,  born  in 
a  Christian  country,  of  Christian  parents. 

Stock.  1  suppose  then  you  fimcy  that  Christi- 
anity cornea  to  people  in  a  Christian  country  by 
nature  7 

WiU.  1  think  it  oomes  by  a  good  education 
or  a  good  example.    When  a  feUow  who  has 
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got  any  flense,  flees  a  man  cat  off  In  his  prime 
if  drinking,  like  Williams,  I  think  he  will  bej^ 
to  leave  it  off.  When  be  sees  another  man  re- 
spected, like  jou,  master,  for  honeety  and  so- 
briety, and  going  to  cborch,  why  he  will  grow 
honest,  and  sober,  and  go  to  cburoh :  that  is,  he 
will  see  it  his  advantage  to  be  a  Christian. 

SU9ek.  Will,  what  yoa  say  is  the  truth,  but 
*tls  not  the  whole  trath.  You  are  right  as  far 
as  yoo  go,  but  yoa  do  not  go  far  enough.  ^  The 
worldly  advantages  of  piety,  ai^'as  yoa  suppose, 
in  general  great  Credit,  prosperity,  .and  health, 
almost  natnrally  attend  on  a  religious  lifb,  both 
because  a  religieus  life  sopposes  a  sober  and  in- 
dustrious lift,  and  beoause  a  man  who  lives  in 
a  course  of  duty  puts  himself  in  the  way  of 
God*s  blessing.  But  a  true  Christian  has  a 
■till  higher  aim  in  view,  and  will  follow  religion 
even  under  circumstances,  when  it  may  burt^ 
his  credit  and  ruin  his  prosperity,  if  it  ihould 
ever  happen  to  be  the  will  of  Ood  that  he  should 
be  brought  into  such  a  trying  state. 

WUl.  Well,  master,  to  speak  the  truth,  if  I 
fo  to  churioh  on  Sundays,  and  follow  my  work 
in  the  week,  I  must  say  I  thibk  that  is  being 
good.  '      • 

Stock,  I  agree  withr"  you,  that  he  who  does 
both,  gives  the  best  outward  si^s  that  he  is 
good,  as  you  call  it  But  our  gbing  to  church, 
and  even  reading  the  Bible,  are  no  proofs  that 
vre  are  se  good  as  we  need  be,  but  rather  that 
we  do  both  these  in  order  to  make  us  better  than 
we  are.  We  do  both  on  Sundays,  as  me^ns,  by 
God*s  blessing,  to  make  ds  better  all  the  week* 
We  are  to  brmg  the  fruits  of  that  chapter  or  of 
that  sermon  into  our  daily  life,  and  try  to.  get 
our  inmost  heart  and  secrtt  thoughts,  as  well 
as  our  dailv  conduct,  ameiTded  by  Uiem. 

Will,  Why  jure,  master,  you  wont  be  sa  un- 
reasonable as  to  want  a  body  to  be  religious  al- 
ways 7  I  can*t  do  that  neither.  Vm  nbt  suoh  a 
hypocrite  as  to  pretend  to  it 

Stock,  Yes,  you  can  be  so  in  every  actidn  of 
your  lift. 

WiU,  What,  master,  always  ifo-  be  thinking 
about  religion  ? 

Stock.  No,  far  from  it,  Will ;  much  lessfo  be 
always  talking  about  it  But  you  must  be  al- 
ways under  its  power  and  spirit 

Witl  But  surely  'tis  pretty  #ell  if  I  do  this 
when  I  go  to  church ;  or  while  I  am  saying  my 
prayers.  Even  you,  master,^  as  strict  as  you  are, 
womd  not  have  me  always  on  my  knees,  nor 
always  at  church,  I  suppose:. for  then  how 
would  your  work  be  earned  on,  and  how  would 
our  town  be  supplied  with  shties  ?  • 

Stock,  Very  true,  Wili  Twould  be  no  proof 
of  our  religion  to.  let  our  customers  gobaTefpot ; 
but  'twoold  be  a  proof  of  our  laziness^  and 
we  should  starve,  as  we  ought  to  do.  The 
business  of  the  world  must  not  only  be  carried 
on,  but  carried  on  with  spirit  and  actirity. 
We  have  the  same  authority  for  not.  being 
ilothful  in  bu$ineB9^  as  we  have  for  being 
fervent  in  Mpirit.  Religion  has  put  godliness 
and  laziness,  as  wide  asunder  as  any  two  thinga 
in  the  world ;  and  what  God  has-  separated  let 
no  man  pretend  to  join.  Indeed,  the  spirit  6f 
religion  can  have  no  ftllowship  with  sloth,  in- 
dolence, and  s^-indulgenoo.    But  still,  a  Chris- 


tian does  not  carry  on  his  oommoo  traite  ooHe 
like  another  man  neither ;  for  something  or  the 
spirit  which  he  labours  to  Attain  at  ebivchf  faa 
ckrries  with  him  into  his  worldly  eoneeraM. 
While  there  are  some  who  set  np  for  Smiday' 
Christians,  who  have  no  notion  that  they  aiw 
bouhd  to  be  week-day  Christians  toa 

WUL  Why,  master,  I  do  think,  if  God  Al. 
mighty  is  contented  with  one  day  in  seven,  h* 
won't  thank  you  for  throwing  him  the  other  nx 
into  the  bargain.  I  thoogbt ,  he  gave  ne  tbem 
for  our  own  .use ;  and  I  am  sore  nobody  work* 
harder  all  the  week  than  yoa  do. 

Stock*  God,  it  is  true,  eete  apart  one  day  in 
seven  fbr  actual  rest  from  labour,  and  for  moro 
immediate  idevoCion  to  his  eervice^-^Biit  ehour 
me  that  text  whereui  he  Mys^  thou  shalt  br0 
the  Lord  Ihy  God  on  Aimfays— Thou  ahalt 
keep  my  commandments  on  theSahbath  ^^v-^ 
To  be  carnall;^  minded  on  Stmdinf*,  U  dem 
Cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well  one  dm^  te 
f even — Grow  in  grace  on  the  ZervTe  dof-^lm 
there  any  such  iezt  7 

WtUi  Noitobe  sure  there  is  not;  lor  thsd 
would  be  encouraging  sin  .on  aU  the  other  days. 

Staek,  Yee,  just  as  you  do  when  yon  make 
reliffion  a  thing  for  the  church,  and  not  fbr  the 
world.  There  is  no  one  lawful  calling,  in  par- 
suing  which  we  may  not  serve  God  aooeptablv. 
Yoq  and  I  may  serve  him  while  we  are  stitch- 
ing this  pair  or  boots.  Farmer  Farrow,  while 
he  is  ploughing  yonder  field.  Betsy  West,  over 
the  way,  whilst  she  is  nursing  her  sick  mother. 
Neighbour  Inde,  in  measuring  out  his  tapee 
and  ribands.  / 1  say,  all  these  may  serve  God 
just  as  acceptably  in  those  employments  as  at 
ehbrch,  I  had  almost  said  more  so^ 

Will  Ay,  indeed ;  how  can  that  be7— yow 
yott*re  Ux)  much  on  t'other  side. 

Stock,  Because  a  man's  trials  in  trade  heiBf 
oflen  greater,  they  give  him  firesh  means  of 
glorifying  God,  and  proving  the  sincerity  of  re 
ligion.  A  man  who  mixea  in  business,  is  na- 
turally brought  into  continual  temptatkms  and 
difficulties.  These  will  lead  him,  if  he  be  <  rood 
man,  to  look  more, to  God,  than  he  pethape 
would  otherwise  do. — He  sees  temptations  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left;  he  knows  thai 
there  are  snares  all  around  him;  this  makes 
him  watchful :  he  feels  that  the  enemy  within  is 
too  ready  to  betray  him ;  this  makee  him  humble 
himself;  while  a  sense  of  his  own  difficuitiee 
makes  him  tender  to  the  ftilings  of  others. 

WiU.  Then  you  would  make  one  believe, 
after  all,  that  trade  and  business  must  be  sinfol 
in  itself,  since  it  brings  a  man  into  all  these 
snares  and  scrapes. 

Stock,  No,  noi  Will ;  trade  and  business  doni 
create  evil  passions— they  were  in  the  heart  be- 
fore—only now  and  then  they  seem  to  lie  snuf 
a  little— our  concerns  with  the  world  bring  them 
out  into  action  a  little  more,  and  thus  show  both 
others  and  ourselves  what  We  really  are.  But 
then,  as  the  world  offbrs  more  trials  on  the  one 
hand,  so  on  the  other  it  holds  out  more  dutiea 
If  we  are  called  to  battle  oflener,  we  have  more 
opportunities  of  victorr.  Every  temptation  re- 
sisted, is  an  enem  V  subdued ;  and  he  ^kat  mUA 
Ate  own  opirit,  U  better  than  he  that  taketh  a  eUff 

WiiL  I  don't  quite  onderstand  too,  master 
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fiMk.  I  wDl  tiy  to  expluii  m7wIf.--Tliere 
ia  no  passioa  more  called  out  bj  tbe  tXMMM. 
tionfl  of  UmI0  thta  eofatousnan.— Now,  'tb  im* 
ponible  to  withstand  tuch  a  mailer  sin  at  that, 
withovt  cvvyiag  a  zood  deal  of  tha  spirit  of  re. 
lig^ion  into  one's  trade. 

Wm.  Well,  I  owi  I  doB*t  vet  see  how  I  am 
to  be  rsfigioos  when  Vm  bard  at  work,  or  bnsy 
settling  an  acooadt  I  oan't  do  two  things  at 
onoe;  *tiB  as  if  I  were  to  pretend  to  make  a 
shoe  and  cut  out  aboot  at  the  same,  moment 

SUek,  I  tell  yoa  both  must  subsist  together. 
Nay^.the  one  most  be  the  motire.  to  ,the  ether. 
God  commands  as  to  be  indostrious,  and  if  we 
love  him,  the  desire  of  pleasmg  him  shoiild  be 
the  main  spring  of  oar  mdostry. 

WiU.  I  don't  see  how  I  can  always  be  think, 
ing  aboat  pleasing  God. 

Stod^  Suppose,  now,  a  man  had  a  wife  and 
children  whom  he  loved,  and  wished  to  serve ;. 
would  he  not  be  often  thinking  about  them 
whlto  he  was  at  work?  and  though  he  weuid 
not  be  alvomyt  thinking  nor  always.talking  about 
thenvyet  would  not  the  very  bve  he  bore  them 
be  a  constant  spur  to  his  industry  ?  He  wodld 
always  be  pursuing  the  same  oeurse  fkom  ths 
eame  motive,  though  his  words  and  even  his 
thoughta  must  often  be  taken  up  in  the  comibon 
transactions  of  lifb.    , 

Will  I  m  first  one,  then  the  othtr;  Howfdr 
labour,  now  lor  religion. 

Stack.  I  will  show  that  both  must  go  together. 
I  will  suppose  ygu  i^rsre  goin^  to  buy  so  many 
ikins  of  our  currier— that  is  quite  a  worldly 
transaction— vou  can't  see  what  a  spirit  of  re- 
ligion has  to  do  with  buying  a  few  calves'  skins. 
Now,  I  tell  yon  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
iL  Covetousnees,  a  desire  to  make  agbod  bar- 
gain, mav  riae  up  in  your  heart  Selfishness, 
a  spirit  of  mQaopcdy^  a  wish  to  get  afl,  in  order 
to  distress  others ;  these  are  evil  desires,  and 
must  be  subdued.  Some  opportiteity  of  onfidr 
gain  offers,  in  which  there  may  be  much  sin, 
and  yet  littte  scandal.  Here  a  Christian  will 
stop  short ;  he  will  recoHeot,  Tkat  Mb  iQAe.mdlr<tA 
kaiu  to  be  rich  thaU  klurd^f  U  tnnoMiit  Per. 
baoe  the  sin  may  be  on  the  side  of  your  deafer 
^-Ae  may  want  to  overreach  jfom  this  is  pro- 
voking— you  ars  tempted  to  violent  anser,  per. 
hape  to  swear ;— here  b  a  fresh  demand  on  you 
ibr  a  spirit  of  patience  and  moderation,  as  there 
was  bei^  for  a  spirit  of  justice  and  selMeniaf. 
If,  by  God's  grace,  you  get  the  yictory  over 
these  temptations,  yoa  are  the  better  man  lor 
haTing  been  called  out  to  them;  always  pro- 
vided,  that  the  temptations  be  not  of  your  own 
seeking.  If  ^qu  five  way,  and  sink  Onder 
theee  temptations,  ooaH  go  aftd  say  trade  and 
business  nave  made  you  covetodsi  psssionate, 
and  profime.  Noi  no ;  depend^upon  it,  yoa  were 
so  before ;  you  would  have  had  all  these  evil 
seeds  lurking  in  vour  heart,  if  you  had  been 
huterin^  about  at  home  and  doing.nothing,  with 
the  additional  sin  of  tdfeness  into  tbe  bargain. 
When  yon  are  busy,  the  devil  often  tempta  you ; 
when  you  are  idle,  tou  tempt  the  deviL  If 
bfusiness  and  the  world  call  these  evil  tempers 
into  actioQ,  business  and  the  world  call  that  re- 
ligion into  action  too  which  teaches  us  to  resist 
them.    And  in  this  ^oa  see  the  weekly  firuit 


of  the  Sonday^s  piety.  Tis  trade  and  bosinsss 
in  the  week  which  odl  us  to  put  our  Sunday 
readings,  praying,  and  chnreh-goiog  into  prac- 
tice* 

WiZL  Well,  BMurter,  yoa  have  a  comical  wa  v, 
somehow,  of  coming  over  one.  I  never  should 
have  thought  there  would  have  been  any  reli- 
gkm  wanted  in  beting  and  seUinf^  a  few  calves* 
skins.  But  I  begm  to  see  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  what  you  say.  And,  whenever  I  am  doing  a 
common  action,  I  will  trv  to  remember  that  it 
must  be  done  «jter  a  gwu«  sort. 

Stack.  I  hear  the  ckick  strike  nine— let  us 
leave  off  oor  work.  I  will  onl^  observe  fertber, 
that  one  good  end  of  oar  bringing  rriigion  into 
our  bosiiMss  is,  tq  put  us  inmind  not  to  under, 
take  more  business  than  we  can  carry  on  con. 
aistently  with  oar  religion.  I  shsU  never  com* 
mend  that  man's  diligence,  thoogh  it  k  often 
commended  by  the  world,  who  is  not  diligent 
about  the  salvatbn. of  his  souL  Weareasmnch 
fiirbidden  to  be  overcharged  with  the  csrss  of 
life,  as  with  ita  elssftirss.  I  only  wish  to  prove 
to  yoUi  Umt  a  discreet  Christian  may  br  wise 
for  both  worlds ;  that  he  may  emptoy  his  hands 
without  entsngUng  his  soul,  and  labour  for  the 
meat  that  pensheth,  without  negfeeting  that 
which  endureth  onto  eternal  life ;  that  he  may 
be  prodentfer  time  .whilst  he  fe  wise  fer  eter- 
nity. 


PARTVL 

Dtakf^  tht  ncamd.    On  ike  doty  sf  emtfing 
'  Stiigioit  inta  sur  M9WftiH(ntM» 

The  next  evening  Will  Simpson  being  pot 
first  to  his  work,  w.  Stock  fennd  him  singing 
very  cheerfully-  over  his  last  His  master's 
entrance  did  not  prevent  his  finishing  his  song, 
which  oondnded.  with  these  words : 

*  ftnee  life  is  no  more  than  a  yunge  at  best. 
Let  OS  fftrew  tbe  way-over  With  flowers* 

When  Wiahad  concluded  his  song,  be  tuned 
to  Mr.  StQok«  and  said,  *  I  thank  you,  master,  fi>r 
^t  putting  it  ihto  my  head  how  wicked  it  is  to 
sing  profeiM  and  indeoent  songs.  I  never  sing 
any  now  which  have  any  wicked  words  i|i  them.* 

Stack,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  So  fer  vou  do 
welL  But  there  are  other  things  as  bad  as 
wicked  words,  nay  worse  perhapa,  though  they 
do  not  so  much  shock  the  ear  of  decency. 

WUL  What  is  ttiat,  master?  What  can  beso 
bad  as  wicked  words  7 

Stack.  Wicked  thoaghta.  Will  Which  thoughts, 
when  they  are  covered  oter  with  smooth  words, 
and  dressed  out  in  pleasing  rhymes,  so  ss  not  to 
shook  iqodest  young  people  liv  the  sound,  do 
more  harm  to  their  principlea,  than  those  songs 
of  which  the  words  are  so  gross  and  disgusting, 
that  no  person  of  common  decency  can  for  a  mo. 
ment  listen  to  thsm. 

WiBk  Weil,  master,  I  am  sure  that  was  a 
very  pretty  song  I  was  singing  when  you  came 
in,  and  a  song  which  very  mhet  good  people 
sing. 

Stack.  Do  they?  Then  I  wiU  be  bold  to  i^y 
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that  mpng  rach  Bongs  is  no  part  of  their  good- 


heard  indeed  but  two  lines  of  it,  bat 
they  were  so  heathenish  that  I  desire  to  hear  no 
more. 

WUl.  Now  yon  are  really  too  hard.  What 
harm  coald  there  be  in  it  7  there  was  not  one 
indecent  word. 

Stock.  I  own,  indeed,  that  indecent  wdrdsare 
particularly  offensive.  3ut,  as  I  said  befbre, 
though  immodest  expressions  ofiend*  the  ear 
more,  they  do  not  corrupt  the  heart,  perhaps, 
much  more  than  son^  of  which  the  words  are 
decent,  and  the  principle  Vicious.  In  the  latter 
case,  because  there  is  'nothing  that  shocks  his 
ear,  a  man  listens  till  the  sentiment  has  so  cor- 
rupted his  heart,  that  his  ears  grow  hardened 
too,  and  by  long  custom  he  loses  all  sense  of  the 
danger  of  profane  iHversions ;  and  1  must  ny  I 
have  often  heard  young  women  of  character 
sing  songs  in  company,  which  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  read  by  mvself.  But  come,  as  we 
work,  let  us  talk  over  tpis  business  a  little ;  and 
first  let  us  stick  to  thiii  sober  song  of  yonrs,  that 
Tou  boast  so  much  about  {repeat$,) 


*  Since  life  it  bo  more  thsn  a  psMsge  tt  besti 
Let  us  itrew  the  way  over  witb  flowen. 

Now  what  do  you  Isam  by  this  ? 

WUL  Why,  master,  I  don't  pretend  to  learn 
much  by  it  But  *tis  a  pretty  tune  and  -^pretty 
words. 

Stock,  But  what  do  these  pretty  words  mean  ? 

WUL  That  we  must  make  oursdves  merry 
because  life  is  short     ' 

Stock,  Will !  Of  what  religion  are  you  7 

WUL  Tou  are  dways  asking  one  such  odd 
questions,  master ;  why  a  Chrisuan  to  be  sure. 

Stock,  If  I  often  ask  you,  or  others  thb  ques. 
tion,  it  is  only  because  I  like  to  know  what 
grounds  I  am  to  go  upon  when  I  am  talking 
with  you  or  them.  I  conceive  that  there  are  in 
this  country  t^o  sorts  of  people,  ^Christians  and 
no  Christians.  Now,  if  people  profess  to  be  of 
this  first  .description,  I  expect  one  kind  of  no- 
tions, opinions,  and  behaviour  from  them;  if 
they  say  they  are  of  the  Ifitter,  then  I  look  fer 
another  set  of  notions  and  actions  fi-om  them. 
X  compel  no  man  to  think  with  me.  I  take 
everv  man  at  his  word.  I  only  expect  him  to 
think  and  believe  according  to  the  charaeter  he 
takes' upon  himself  and  to  act  on  the  principles 
ofthatcharactsr  which' he  professes  to  maintain. 

WUL  That's  fair  enough ;  I  can't  say  but  it 
is,  to  take  a  man  at  his  own  word,  and  on  his 
own  grounds. 

Stock,  Well  then.  Of  whom  does  the  Scrip- 
tnre  speak  when  i^  says,  Let  uo  oat  and  drink 
for  to-morrow  toe  die  f 

WUL  Why  of  heathens  to  be  sure,  not  of 
Christians. 

^toek.  And  of  whom  when  it  says,  Let  u$ 
erown  ounelveo  with  rooebudo  btfore  tikey  are 
witkeredt 

WUL  O  that  is  Solomon's  worldly  feol. 

StocL  You  disapprove  of  both  then. 

WUL  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  should  not  be  a 
Christian  if  I  did  not 

Stock,  And  yet,  though  a  Christian,  you  are 
admiring  the  verv  same  thought  in  the  sone  jou 
were  tinging*  How  do  you  raoonoile  this  7 


Wm.  O  there  is  no  eomparison  between  thens. 
These  several  texts  are  designed  to  describe 
loose  wicked  heathens.  Now  I  learn  texts  ss 
part  of  my  religion.  But  religion  you  know  ban 
nothing  to  do  with  a  song.  1  sing  a  song  for 
my  pleasure. 

Stock,  In  our  last  night's  talk.  Will,  I  endea- 
voured  to  prove  to  ydu  that  religion  was  to  be 
brought  into  our  huoineoo,  I  ^ish  now  to  let 
you  see  that  it  is  to  be  brought  into  our  pUaoare 
^Iso.  And  that  he  who  is  realty  a  Cbristiaii, 
must  be  a  Christian  in  his  very  diversions. 

WUL  Now  yon  are  too  strict  again,  master » 
as  you  last  night  declared,  that  in  our  business 
vou  would  not  have  us  always  praying,  so  I 
hope  that  in  our  j^easure  you  would  not  have 


singinfr.    I  hope  you  would 
\l  one's  singing  to  be  abont  good 


always 
not  have 
things. 

Stotk,  Not  so,  Will ;  but  I  would  not  have  an^ 
part  either  of  our  business  or  our  pleasure  to  be 
about  evil  thin^.  It* is  one  thing  to  be  singing* 
abotU  religion,  it  is  another  thing  to  be  singing* 
againot  it  Saint  Peter,  I  fancy,  would  hot  much 
have  approved  your  favourite  song.  He,  at  least 
seemed  to  have  another  view  of  the  matter,  when 
he  said,  Tke  end  of  aU  ikingo  i»  at  hand.  Now 
thb  text  teaches  much  the  same  awftil  troth 
with  the  first  line  of  your  song.  But  let  us  see 
to  what  different  purposes  the  apostle  and  the 
poet  turn  the  verv  same  thought  Tour  song 
says,  because  life  is  so  shor^  let  us  make  it 
merry.  .  Let  us  divert  ourselveiB  so  much  on  the 
road,  that  we  may  forget  the  end.  Now  what 
says  the  apostle,  BecOnoe  the  end  of  all  thingo  U 
at  hand^  be  ye  thorefore  oober  and  watdk  unto 
prayer, 

WUL  Why  master,  I  like  to  be  sober  too,  and 
have  left>ofF  drinking.  But  still  I  never  thought 
that  we  were  obliged  to  carry  texts  out  of  the 
BiUe  to  try  the  soundness  of  a  song ;  and  to 
enable  us  to  jud^  if  we  might  be  both  merry 
and  wise  in  nnffing  it 

Stock,  Providence  has  not  so  stinted  our  en- 
jcmnents,  Will,  but  he  has  left  as  many  subjects 
or  harmless  merriment :  but,  for  my  own  part, 
I  am  never  certain  that  any  one  u  quite  harm- 
less  till  I.  have  tried  it  bythis  rale  that  you 
seem  to  think  so  strict.  There  is  another  fk- 
vourite  catch  which  I  heard  you  and  some  of 
the  workmen  humming  yesterday. 

WUL  I  will  prove  to  you  that  there  is  not  a 
word  of  harm  in  thai ;  pray  listen  now.  (sMgs.) 
*  Whieb  is  Hie  best  day  to  tlrink— Sundajr,  Moodar, 
Tueeday,  Wednesday,  llrari^ay.lWday,  Satoidfeyr 

Stock, .  Now,  Will,  do  you  really  find  your 
unwillingness  to  drink  is  so  ffreat  that  yea 
stand  in  need  of  all  these  incentives  to  provoke 
you  to  it  7  Do  you  not  find  temptation  stronr 
enough  without  exciting  jour  inclinatiaaB,  and 
whetting  your  appetites  in  this  manner  7  Csn 
any  thing  be  more  unchristian  than  to  pereoade 
jrouth  bjT  pleasant  words,  set  to  the  most  allnr- 
rag  music,  that  the  pleasures  of  drinking  are  so  . 
great,  that  every  day  in  the  week,  naming  them 
all  successively,  by  wav  of  fixing  and  enlargtag 
the  idea,  is  •qatUy  fit,  equally  proper,  and 
equally  delightfiil,  tor  what?— fi»r  the  low  and 
sensual  purpose  of  getting  dnmk.  TVU  Die» 
Will,  ara  you  so  «sry  averse  to  ptoasore  7   Are 
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joa  naturally  to  oold  ind  dead  to  all  pauion 
and  teraptaUon,  that  ^  f^ly  find  it  neceaaary 
to  inflame  your  imajfination,  and  diaorder  yonr 
aeasei.  ia  order  to  excite  a  quicker  idiah  for 
the  pleasurea  of  tin  7 

WilL  All  thia  b  true  enough,  inSsed :  but  I 
never  aaw  it  la  this  light  before. 

Stack.  Am  I  Vaed  by  theGraybound  last 
night,  in  n^y  way  to  my  evening's  walk  in  the 
fields,  I  caught  this  one  terse  of  a  aong  which 
the  dub  were  singing :     ■ 


*  Brinff  die  ftuk,  Uw 


bring. 


Jof  Bliall  quickly  fled  as  r 
Drink  and  dsnoe,  and  langh  and.  ting. 
And  oast  dnll  care  behind  as.* 

When  I  got  int6  the  fields,  I  could  not  fbrbaar 
comparing  this  song  with  the  second  lesson  last 
Sunday  etening  at.  church;  these  were  the 
words :  Take  ketd  Utt  at  any  time  your  heart 
he  ov«nkarged  wUh  druiikenne$§t  and  to  tkat 
day  came  upam  you  unawaree,  for  ae  a  onare 
akaU  it  come  upon  all  them  that  are  on  the  face 
of  the  earth, 

WUL  Why»  to  be  sure,  if  the  seooi»d  laason 
was  rirht,  the  aong  must  be  wrong. 

Stoai  -I  ran  over  in  my  mind  also  a  compari- 
eon  between  such  songs  as  that  which  b^fins 
with 

*  Dridk  end  drive  can  away* 

with  thoee  injunctiona  of  holy  writ.  Watch  and 
fray  therefore^  that  you  enter  net  into  temptation  ; 
and  again.  Watch  and  mray  that  you  may  eeeaoe 
all  tMt  t^figs.  I  say  I  compared  this  with  tne 
aoog  I  allude  to,  . 

Drink  and  drive  can  away. 

Drink  and  be  merr?; 
Toa*ll  an'ec  go  Um  nstsr 

To  tte  Stygian  ftny.* 

I  compared  this  with  that  awftil  admoAition 
of  Scripture  how  |o  pass  tiw  time.  Not  in  riot- 
ing and  drunkemkeee^  noj!  in  chambering  and 
wantanneee^  hut  pot.  pe  on  the  LordJcoue  CAHsf, 
and  make  not  prooietonfor  thefleoh  toJuffU  the 
lusto  thereof, 

WilL  I  am  afraid  then,  master,  you  would 
not  much  approve  of  what  I  used  to  think  a  very 
pretty  song,  which  begins  with. 


Who  teach 


m  those  Uuistv  old  labbc 
at  to  tut  and  to  think.' 


Stock.  Will,  what  would  you  thmk  of  any  one 
who  should  sit  down  and  write  a  book  or  a  song 
to  abuse  the  clergy  7 

Wm.  Why  I  should  thmk  he  was  a  very 
wicked  fellow,  and  I  hope  no  one  would  locnc 
into  such  a  book,  or  sing  such  a^aong. 

Stock.  And  yet  it  must  certainly  be  the  der. 
gy,  who  are  soofFed  at  in  that  verse,  it  being 
their  professed  businees  toleaeh  us  to  think  and 
be  serious. 


Will  Ay,  master,  and  now  you  have  opened 
my  eyes,  I  think  I  can  make  some  of  those 
comparisons  mjself  between  the  spirit  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  the  spirit  of  these  songs. 

*  Bring  the  fladc,  the  goblet  bring/ 

wodH  stand  very  weD  in  company  with  the 
threat  of  the  prophet :  Wo  unto  them  that  riee 
up  early,  that  theu  may  mingle  ttrong  drink. 

Stock.  Ay,  Will ;  and  these  thoughtless  peo. 
pie- who  live  up  to  Uieir  smging,  seem  to  be  the 
very  people  described  in  another  place  as  glory- 
ing in  their  intemperance,  and  acting  what  their 
songs  describe  >— 7%ey  look  at  the  wine,  and  oay 
it  to  red,  it  moioeth  itoelf  aright  in  the  cup. 

WiU.  I  do  hope  I  shall  for  the  future  not  only 
become  more  careful  what  songs  I  sing  myself 
but  also  not  to  keep  company  with  those  who 
sing  nothing  else  but  what  in  my  sober  judg- 
ment, I  now  see  to  be  wrong. 

Stock.  As  we  shall  have  no  hody  in  the  world 
to  come,  it  is  a  pity  not  only  to  make  our  plea- 
sures  here  consist  entirely  in  the, delights  of 
animal  life,  hot  to  make  our  very  sonffs  consist 
in  extolling  and  exalting  these  delie-bts  which 
are  unworthy  of  the  man  aa  well  as  ot  the  Chris- 
tian.  If,  through  temptation  or  weakness,  we 
fall  into  errors,  let  us  not  establish  and  confirm 
them  by  picking  up  all  the  songs  and -scraps  of 
verses  which  excuse,  justify,  and  commend  sin. 
That  time'  is  short,  is  a  reason  given  by  these 
song  mongen  why  we  should  give  into  greater 
indulgences.  That  time  is  short,  is  a  reason 
given  by  the  apostle  why  we  should  enjoy  our 
dearest  comforts  as  if  we  enjoved  them  not 

Now,  Will,  I  hope  you  will  see  the  impor- 
tance  of  so  managing,  that  our  divenions  (for 
divenions  of  some  kind  we  all  require,)  may  be 
as  curefbllv  f^Kieen  as  our  other  employments. 
For  to  make  them  such  aa  elfoctually  drive  out 
of  4mr  minds  all  that  the  Bible  and  the  minister 
have  been  putting  into  them,  seems  to  me  aa 
imprudent  as  it  is  unchristian.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Such  sentiments  as  these  songs  contain,  set 
off  by  the  prettiest  music,  heightened  by  liquor  \  - 
and  all  the  noise  and  spirit  of  what  is  called  jo- 
rial  company,  all  this,  I  say,  not  only  puta  OYorj 
thing  that  is  right  out  of  ^the  mind,  but  puta 
every  thing,  that  is  wrong  into  it.  Such  sonn, 
therefore,  aa  tend  to  promote  levity,  thought 
leaanesa.  loose  imaginations,  false  views  of  ufe, 
for^tfnlness  of  death,  contempt  of  whatever  ia 
aerwus,  and  neglect  of  whatever  is  sober,  who- 
ther  they  be  love  songs,  or  drinking  songs,  will 
not,  cannot  be  sung  by  any  man  or  any  womaii 
who  makea  a  serious  profession  of  Christianity.* 

*  It  li  with  regret  I  have  lately  observed,  that  the  Ik- 
shionable  author  and  ringer  of  eonge  more  looee,  pro* 
fbne,  and  corrupt,  than  any  of  thoee  here  noticed,  net 
only  iflceived  a  prise  ae  the  reward  of  his  important  eer. 
vices,  bat  received  also  the  pablic  acknowledgmenu  of 
an  illastrious  society  for  having  eontributed  to  the  hap- 
pinesi  of  their  ooontry 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  TOM  WHITE,  THE  POST  BOY. 

IN  TWO  PARTS, 


PART  L 

Tom  Whits  was  one  of  the  bent  drirers  of  a 
posUchaite  on  the  Bath  road.  Tom  was  the  aon 
of  an  honest  Ubonrer  at  a  little  yillage  in  WiJt- 
shire :  he  wm  an  acti?e  indastrioos  Eo^,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he  left  his  father, 
who  was  hardened  with  a  namerous  fiunil  j,  and 
went  to  live  with  &raier  Hodges,  a  sober  worthy 
man  in  the  same  Tillage.  He  drore  the  wagon 
all  the  week ;  and  on  Sundays,  though  he  #aa 
nowjrrown  op,  the  farmer  reqnired'him  to  attend 
the  Sunday  sohool,  carried  on  under  the  inspeo- 
tion  of  Hi,  Shepherd,  the  worth}[  vicar,  and  al- 
ways  made  him  read  his  Bible  in^  the  ereiiing 
aflsr  he  had  served  his  cattle;  and  would  have 
turned  hiin  out  of  his  service  if  he  had  ever  gone 
to  the  ale-house  for  his  own  pleasure. 

Tom  by  carrying  some  wagon  loads  of  fagots 
to  the  Bear  inn,  at  Devizes,  made  many  ac 
qoaintances  in  the  stable-yard.  He  soon  learnt 
to  oompars  his  own  carter's  firook,  and  shoes 
thick  set  with  nails,kith  the  smart  red  jacket,  and 
ticht  boots  of  the  poet-bt^s,  and  grew  ashamed 
of  his  own  homely  dress ;  he  was  resolved  to 
drive  a  ehaise,  to  get  money,  and  to  see  the 
world.  Foolish  fellow!  be  never  considered 
that,  though  it  as  true,  a  wagoner  works  hard 
all  day,  yet  he  gets  a  quiet  evenmg  a(  home,  and 
uadistarbed  rest  at  night  However,  as  there 
must  be  ehaiso-boys  as  well  as  ploogh-bovs,  there 
was  no  great  harm  in  the  change.  The  evil 
company  to  which  it  exposed  him^was  the  chief 
ntschief.  He  left  farmer  Hodges,  though  not 
without  sorrow  at  qnittinff  so  kind  •'master,  and 
got  himself  hired  st  the  Black  Bear. 

Notwithstanding  the  temptations  to  which  he 
was  now  exposed,  Tom*s  good  education  stood 
by  him  fbr  some  time.  At  first  he  was  frighten.' 
ed  to  hear  the  oaths  and  wicked  words  which 
are  too  ofleu;  uttered  in  a  stable-yardi  However, 
though  he  thought  it  very  wrong,  he  had  not  the 
oourage  to  ^prove  it,  and  the  next  step  to  being 
easy  at  seeing  others  sin  is  to  sin  ourselves.  By 
degrees  lie  began  to  think  it  manlv,  and  a  jnark 
of  spirit  in  others  to  swear ;  thouga  the  fi>roe  of 
good  habits  was  so  strong,  that  at  first  when  he 
ventured  to  swear  himself  it  was  with  fear,  and 
in  a  low  voice.  But  he  was  soon  laughed^  out  of 
his  sheepishness,  as  (her  called  it;  and  though 
he  never  became  se  profane  and  blasphemous  as 
some  of  his  companions  (fbr  he  never  swore  in 
oool  blood,  or  in  mirth,  as  so  manv  do)  y€i  he 
would  too  often  use  a  dreadful  bad  word  when 
he  was  in  a  passion  with  his  horses.  And  here 
I  cannot  but  drop  a  hint  on  the  deep  folly  as 
well  as  wickedness,  of  beinf  in  a  great  rage 
with  poor  beasts,  who,  not  having  the  gift  of 
reason,  cannot  be  moved  like  human  creatures, 
with  all  the  wicked  words  that  are  said  to  them ; 
though  these  dumb  creatures,  unhappily,  having 
the  gift  of  feeling,  suffer  mb  much  as  human 
creatures  can  do,  at  the  cruel  and  unnecessary 
beatings  given  them.  Tom  had  been  bred  up 
to  think  that  drunkenness  was  a  great  sin,  finr 


he  never  saw  &nner  Hodges  drank  m  hb  life, 
add  where  a  farmer  is  sober  himself  his  men  are 
less  likelv  to  drink,  or  if  they  do  the  master  can 
reprove  tnem  with  the  better  moe.* 

Tom  was  not  naturally  fbn'd  of  drink,  yet  for 
the  sake  of  beinf  thought  merry  csoupany,  and 
a  nearty'^Ilow,  DO  often  drank  more  thian  be 
oo^ht    As  he  had  been  used  to  |[o  to  church 
twice  on  a  Sunday,  while  he  lived  with  the  farm- 
er (who  seldom  used  his  horses  on  that  day,  ex- 
cept to  carry  his  wifii  to  ehureh  behind  him) 
Tom  fblt  a  little  uneasy  when  he  was  sant  the 
wy  first  Sunday  a  long  journey  with  a  great 
family ;  fbr  I  cannot  conceal  the  truth,  that  too 
many  ^ntlefolks  will  travel,  when  there  ie  no 
necessity  fbr  it,  on  a  Sunday,  and  when  Monday 
wooM  answer  the  end  just  as  weQ.    This  is  a 
great  grief  to  all  good  and  sober  people*  both 
rich  and  poor ;  'and  it  ii  still  more  inezeoeable 
in  the  great,  who  have  everjr  day  at  their  com- 
mend.   However,  he  kept  lus  thoughts  to  him- 
self; thooffh  he  could  not  now  and  then  help 
thinking  how  quietly  things  were  going  on  at 
the  iarmer's,  whose  wagoner  on  a  "Sunday  lad 
as  easy  ^fe  as  if  he  had  oeen  a  gentleman.    Bat 
he  soon  lost  all  thoughts  of  this  kind,  and  in 
time  did  not  know  a  Sunday  firom  a  Monday. 
Tom  went  on  prosperously,  as  it  is  called,  lor 
three  or  four  years,  got  plenty  of  money,  hot 
saved  not  a  shilling.    A>  "oon  as  his  horses  were 
once  in  the  stable,  whoever  wodld  might  see 
them  fed  for  Tom,    He  had  other  fish  to  fry. — 
Fives,  cards,  cudgel-playing,  laying  wagera,  and 
keeping  loose  company,  each  of  whidi  he  at 
first  disliked,  and  each  of  which  he  soon  learned 
to  practise,  ran  away  with  all  his  money,  and 
all  his  spare  time ;  and  though  he  was  generally 
in  the  way  as  soon  as  the  horses  were  ready 
(because  if  there  was  no  driving  there  was  no 
pay)  yet  he  did  not  care  whether  the  carriage 
waff  clean  or  dirty,  if  \Jtkt  horses  looked  well  or 
iU,  if  the  harness  was  whole,  or  the  horses  were 
shod.  The  certainty  that  the  gVQ>  of  to-morrow 
would  make  up  fbr  the  extravafande  of  to.day, 
made  him  quite  thoughtless  and  happy;  fbr  he 
was  young,  active,  and  healthy,  and  never  fi»re. 
saw  that  a  rainy  day  might  oome,  when  he  would 
want  what  he  now  j^uandered. 

One  day  being  a  little  flustered  with  liooor  ai 
he  was  driving  his  return  chaise  thraogh  Bren. 
lord,  he  saw  just  before  him  another  empty  car 
ria^  driven  by  one  of  his  acquaintance :  he 
whipped  up  nisborses,  resolving  to  outstrip  the 
other,  and  swedring  dreadfully  that  he  would 
be  at  the  Ked  Lion  first-— fbr  a  pint — *  Dona,' 
cried  the  other — si  wager.  Both  cut  and  sparred 
the  p9or  beasts  with  the  usual  fbry,  as  if  their 
credit  had  been  really  at  stake,  or  their  lives  had 
depended  on  this  foolish  contest  Tom*s  chaise 
had  now  got  up  to  that  of  his  rival,  and  they 
drove  along  side  of  each  other  with  great  fiiry 
and  many  imprecations.  But  in  a  narrow  part 
Tom*s  chaise  being  in  the  middle,  with  his  an- 
tagonist  on  one  side,  and  a  cart  driving  against 
him  on  the  other,  the  horsaf  reared,  the  carriages 
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got  entangled ;  Tom  roared  oat  a  freat  oath  to 
tin  other  to  stop,  whioh  he  either,  could  not,  or 
would  not  do,  bat  returned  an  horrid  impreca- 
tion that  he  would  win  the  wager  if  he  was 
•live. — ^Toni*e  honea  took  Mght^  and  he  him- 
•olf  was  thrown  to  the  groui^  with  great  yio- 
lonce. — ^As  ooon  aa  he  oou||l  be  got  from  under 
the  wheeb,  he  was  taken  up  senseless,  his  leg 
was  broken  in  two  places,  and  his  bodj  muen 
braised.  Some  people  whom  the  /noi^  had 
braeffht  together,  put  him  in  the  poet^atse  in 
which  the  wagoner  kindly  assisted,  but  the  other 
driver  seemed  careless  and  indiftrent,  and  drove 
efl^  observing  with  a  brutal  coolness,  I  am  sorry 
I  have  lost  my  pint;  I  should  have  beat  him 
hollow,  had  \i  not  been  for  this  Uule  aeeideni, 
SoHke  gentlemen,  who  eame  oat  of  the  inn,  after 
reprimanding  this  savage,  inquired  who  he  Waa; 
wrote  to  inform  his  master,  and  got  him  dis- 
oharged :  resolving  (hat  neither  they  nor  any  of 
their  friends  would  ever  employ  him,  and  he 
was  hmg  out  of  place,  and  nobody  ever  eared  to 
bo  driven  by  him. 

Tom  was  taken  to  one  of  those  ezeellent  hos- 
pitale  with  which  London  abounds.  His  agonies 
were  drefedfiil,  his  leg  was  set,  and  •.high  fover 
oamo  on.  As  soon  as  he  was  left  alone  to  reflect 
on  his  condition,  hi*  first  thought  was  that  he 
should  die,  and  his  horror  was  inconceivable. 
Alas !  Bftid  he^  what  will  beoome  of  my  poor- 
sool  1  I  am  cut  off  in  the  very  commission  ot 
three  great  sins : — I  was  drunk,  I  was  in  a  hor- 
rible passion,  and  I  had  oaths  and  Maspheraies 
in  mv  mouth.  He  tried  to  -pray,  but  he  could 
not ;  his  mind  was  all  distractioa,and  he  thought 
he  was  so  very  wicked  that  QoA  would  not  for- 
give him;  because,  says  he,  I  hate  sinned 
against  light  and  knowleidge ;  I  have  had  a'sober 
edacation,  and  good  eitamples;  I  was  bred  in 
the  lear  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
and  I  deserve  nothing  but  punishment  At 
length  he  grew  liffht-headed,  and.  there  was  little 
hopo  of  his  Kfe.  whenever  he  came  to  bis  senses 
for  a  few  minutes;  he  cried  out,  O!  that  my  old 
companions  could  now  see  me,  «urely  tKey  would 
take  warning  by  my  sad  fote,  and  repent  before 
it  io  too  late. 

By  the  Messing  of  God  on  the  skill  of  the  sur- 
geon, and'  the  care  of  the  nurses,  he  however,- 
grew  better  in  a  few  days.  And  here  let  me 
stop  to  remark,  what  a  mercy  it  b  thU  we  live 
in  a  christian  country,  where  the  poor,  when 
•iek,  or  lame,  or  wounded,  ^re  taken  as  much 
care  of  as  tnj  gentry ;  nay,  in  some  respects 
more,  because  in  hospitals  and  infirmaries  there 
are  more  doctors  and  surgeons  to  attend,  than 
most  private  gentlefolks  ean  afSard  to  have  at 
their  own  houses,  whereas  there  never  teas  an 
hotpUal  in  the  whole 'heathen  toorUL  Blessed  be 
God  for  this,  among  the  tliousand  other  excellent 
Iniits  of  the  christian  religion !  A  religion 
which,  like  its  Divine  founder,  while  its  grand 
object  is  the  salvation  of  men*s  souls,  teaches  us 
also  to  relieve  their  bodily  wants.  It  directs  us 
never  to  forget  that  He  who  forgave  sins,  healed 
diseases,  and  while  he  preached  the  Go^l,  fod 
the  mnltitode. 

It  was  eight  weeks  before  Tom  could  he  taken 
oot  of  bed.  This  was  a  happy  affliction  ;  for  by 
the  grace  of  God,  this  k>ng  sickness  and  soliinde 
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S.ve  him  time  to  reflect  on  his  past  lifo.  He 
gan  seridusly  to  hate  those  darling  sins  whioh 
had  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  He  could 
now  pray  heartily ;  he  confessed  and  lament^ 
his  iniquities,  with  many  tears,  and  began  to 
hope  that  the  mercies  of  God,  through  the  merits 
of  a  Redeemer,  might  yet  be  extended  to  him  on 
his  sincere  repentance.  He  resolved  never  more 
to  return*  to  th^  same  evil  courses,  but  he  did 
not  trust  in  his  own  strength,  bat  prayed  that 
God  woold  give  him  grace  for  the  future,  as  well 
as  pardon  for  the  past  He  remembered,  and 
he  was  humbled  at  the  thought,  that  he  used  to 
have  short  fits  of  repentance,  and  to  form  reso- 
lutions of  amendment,  in  his  wild  and  thought- 
less days  t  and  often  when  he  had  a  bad  bead-ache 
after  a  drinking  boot;  or  had  lost  bis  money  at 
all-fours,  he  vowed  never  to  drink  or  play  again. 
Hot  as  soon  ms  his  head  was  well'  and  his  pockets 
recruited,  he  forgot  all  his  Resolutions.  And 
how  should  it  be  otherwise  f  for  he  trosted  in 
his  own  strength,  he  jiever  prated  to  God  to 
strengthen  him,  nor  ever  avoided  the  next 
temptation.  He  thought  thai  amendment  was  a 
thing  to  be  set  about  at  any  time ;  he  did  not 
know  that  it  ie  the  grace  ef  Qnd  which  bringeih 
as  to  repentance. 

The.  case  was  toow  different.  Tom  began  to 
find  that  hie  otrength  tpas  perfect  tosdbnMt,  and 
that  he  could  do  nothing  without  the  divine  as- 
sistance,  for  whiOh  he  prayed  heartily  and  con- 
stantly. He  sent  home  for  his  Bible  and  Prayer 
book,'  which  he  had  not  opened  for  two  years, 
and  which  had  been  given  him  when  he  left  the 
Sunday  school.  He  spent  the  chief  part  of  his 
time  in  reading  them,  and  derived  great  com- 
fort, as  well  as  great  knowledge,  from  this  em- 
ployment of  his  time.  The  study  of  the  Bible 
filled  his  heart  with  graUtude  to  God,  who  had 
not  cut  him  off  in  the  midst  of  his  sins ;  but  had 
given  him  space  for  repentance ;  and  the  agonies 
he  had  lately  sufferOd  with  his  broken  leg  in- 
creased  his  thankfulness,  that-  he  had  escaped 
the  more  dreadfulpain  of  eternal  misery.  And 
here  let  me  remark  what  encouragement  this  is 
for  rich  people  to  give  away  BiUes  and  ^ood 
books,  and  not  to  lose  all  hope,  thouffh,  for  a  time, 
they  see  little  or  no  good  efiect  from  it  Ac- 
cordinf  to  all  appearance,  Tom*s  books  were 
never  likely  to  do  him  any  good,  and  yet  his 
generous  iMnefhctor,  who  had  cast  his  bread 
upon  the  waters,  found  it  after  many  days ;  for 
this  Bible,  which  had  lain  untouched  for  years, 
was  at  last  made  the  instrument  of  his  reforma- 
tion. God  will  work  in  bis  own  sood  time,  and 
in  his  own  way,  but  our  zeal  and  our  exertions 
are  the  means  by  which  he  commonly  chooses 
to  work.' 

As  soon  as  he  eot  well,  and  was  dkeharged 
from  the  hospital,  Tom  be^an  to  think  he  must 
return  to  get  his  bread.  At  first  he  had  some 
semples  about  going  back  to  his  old  employ : 
but,  says  he  sensibly  enough,  gentlefolks  must 
travel,  travellers  must  have  chaises,  and  chaises 
must  haTO  drivers  ?  'tis  a  Ycry  honest  calling, 
and  I  don't  know  that  goodness  belonm  to  one 
sort  of  business  more  than  another ;  and  he  who 
can  be  good  in  a  state  of  >  great  temptation,  pro- 
rided  the  calling  be  lawful,  and  the  tomptations 
are  not  of  hte  own  seeking,  and  he  l«  diligent 
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n  prayer,  may  be  better  than  another  man  for 
aught  I  know  :  and  all  that  belongs  to  U8  is,  to 
do  our  duty  in  that  9tate  of  life  in  which  it  shall 
please  God  to  eail  us  ;  and  to  leave  eventu  in 
God*8  hand.  Tom  had  rubbed  up  his  catechism 
at  the  hospital,  and  'tis  a  pity  that  people  don*t 
look  at  their  catechism  sometimes  when  they 
are  grown  up ;  for  it. is  full  as  good  for  men  and 
women  as  it  is  for  children;  nay,  better;  for 
though  the  answers  conuined  in  it  are  intended 
for  children  to  repeat,  yet  the  duties  enjoined 
in  it  are  intended  for  men  and  women  to  put  in 
practice.  It  is,. if  I  may  so  speak,  the  .very 
grammar  of  Christianity  and  of  our  churph^.and 
they  who  understand  every  part  9f  their  cate- 
chism  thoroughly,  will  not  be  ignorant  of  way 
thing  which  a  pUin  Christian  need  know. 

Tom  now  felt  grieved  that  he  was  obliged  to 
drive  on  Sundays.  But  people  who  are  in 
earnest  and  have  their  hearts  in  a  thing,  can 
find  helps  in  all  cases.  As  soon  as  he  had  set 
'down  his  company  at  their  stage,  and  had  seen 
his  horses  fed,  says  Tom,  a  man  who  takes  care 
of  bis  horses,  will  generally  think  it  ricptit  to  let 
them  rest  an  hour  or  two  at  least  In  every 
town  it  is  a  chance  but  there,  may  be  a  churqh 
open  during  part  of  that  time.  ^  If  the  prayers 
should  be  over,  Til  try  hard  for  the  sermon; 
and  if  I  dare  not  stay  to  the  sermon  it  is  a 
chance  but  I  may  catch  the  prayers ;  it  is  worth 
trying  for,  however;  and  as  I  used  to  think  no- 
thing of  making  a  push,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
an  hour  to  gamble,  I  need  not  grudge  to  take  a 
little  pains  extraordinary  to,  serve  God.  By 
this  watchfulness  he  soon  got  to  know  the  hours 
of  service  at  all  the  towns, on  the  road  he  travel, 
led;  and  while  the  horses  fed,  Tom  went  to 
church ;  and  it  became  a  favourite  proverb  with 
him,  that  prayers  and  provender  hinder  uo  man's 
journey  ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  Tom's 
piazim  to  all  travellers;  whether  master  or 
servant,  carrier  or  coachman. , 

At  first  his  companions  wanted  to  laugh  and 
make  sport  of  this — but  when  tliey  saw  that  no 
lad  on  the  road  was  up  so  early  or  worked  so 
hard  as  Tom ;  when  they  saw  ]\o  chaise  so  neat, 
no  glasses  so  bright,  no  harness  so  tight,  no 
driver  so  diligent,  so  clean,  or  so  civil,  they^ 
found  he  was  no  subject  to  make  sport  at  Tom 
indeed  was  very  careful  in  looking  a£br  the 
linch  pins ;  in  never  giving  his  horses  too  much 
water  when  they  vWere  hot ;  nor  whatever  was 
his  haste,  would  he  ever  gallop  them  up  hill, 
strike  them  across  the  head^  or  when  tired,  cut 
and  slash  them,  or  gallop  over  the  stones,  as  soon 
as  he  got  into  town,  as  some  fijolish  fellows  do. 
What  helped  to  euro  Tom  of  these  bad  practicesi, 
was  that  remark  he  met  with  in  the  Bible,  that 
a  good  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast.  He  was 
much  moved  one  day  on  reading  ihe  prophet 
Jonah,  to  observe  what  compassion  the  great 
God  of  HoAV^Q  and  earth  had  for  poor  beasU : 
for  one  of  the  reasons  there  given  why  the  Al- 
mighty was  unwilling  to  destroy  the  great  citv 
of  rfinevah  waSficMtfSS  Mere  was  mucJi  cattle 
in  it.  Afler  this,  Tom  never  could  bear  to  see 
a  wanton  stroke  indicted.  Doth  God  care  fur 
horses,  said  he,  and  shall  man  be  cruH  to  them  ? 

Tom  soon  grew  i-ich  for  one  in  his  station : 
fiir  every  gentleman  on  the   road  would    be 


driven  by  no  other  lad  Hcartfyl  Tern  was  to  ba 
had.,  Being  diligent,  he  got  a  great  deal  oi 
money ;  being  frugal,  he  spent  but  little  :  aod 
having  no  vices,  he  wasted  none.  He  soon 
found  out  that  theie  was  some  meaning  in  Ih&t 
text  which  says,  that  Godliness  hat^thtprsmias 
of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  tkat  which  is 
to  come:  for  the  same  princi[iles  which  make  a 
man  sober  and  honest,  have  also  a  natural  Xbn^ 
dency  to  make  him  healthy  and  rich ;  while  a 
drunkard  and  a  spendthrift  can  hardly  escape 
being  sick  and  a  ,beggar.  .  -Viee  is  the  parent  of 
misery  in  both  worlds. 

Afler  a  fhw  years  Tom  begged  a  h<^da j,  and 
made  a  viait  to  his  native  village ;  hfa  goc»d 
character  had  got  fHiiher  before  him.  He  f^nd 
his  father  was  dead,  but  dunng  his  long  illneee 
Tom  had  supplied  him  with  money,  and  by  al- 
lowing him  a  trifle  every  week,  had  bad  the 
honest  satisfaction  of  keeping  him  from  tbe 
parish.  Farmer  Hodges  waa  still  living,  bat 
being  grown  old  and  infirm,  he  was  desireos  Co 
retire  from  business.  He  retted  a  great  re- 
gard for  his  old  servant,  Tom  j  and  finding-  he 
was  worth  money,  ai^d  knowing  he  knew  eome 
thing  of  country  business,  he  offered  to  let  bino 
a  small  farm  at  an  easy  rate,  and  promised  his 
assistance  in  the  manacemeatfor  the  first  year, 
with  the  loan  of  a  smaU  sum  of  money,  that  be 
might  set  out  with  a  pretty  stock.  Tom  thank- 
ed him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  went  back  and 
took  a  handsome  leave  of  his  master,  who  made 
him  a  present  of  a  horse  and  cart,  in  acknow- 
ledgroent  of  his  long  and  faithful  services ;  -for, 
says  he,  I  have  saved  many  horses  by  Tom's 
care  and  attention,  and  I  could  well  afltord  to  do 
the  same  by  every  servant  who  did  tlie  «ame  by 
me ;  and  should  be  a  richer  man  at  the  end  of 
every  year  by  the  same  generosity,  provided  I 
could  meet  with  just  and  faithful  servants  wbo 
deserve  the  same  rewards.  Tom  was  soon  set- 
tled in  his  new  farm,  and  in  less  than  a  vear 
had  got  every  thing  neat  and  decent  about  him. 
Farmer  Hodge's  long  experience  and  friendly 
advice,' joined  to  his  own  indostry  and  hard  1^ 
hour,  soon  brought  the  farm  to  great  perfection. 
The  regularity,  sobriety,  peaceableneaa,  and 
piety  of^fais  daily  life,  his  constant  attendaaee 
at  church  twice  every  Sunday,  and  his  decent 
and  devout  behaviour  when  there,  soon  reoom- 
mended  him  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Stiepherd,  who 
was  still  living  a  pattern  of  zeal,  activity,  and 
benevolence  to  all  parish  priests.  The  doclor 
soon  began  to  hold  up  Tom;  tfr,  as  w^  must  now 
more  properly  term  him,  Mr.  Thomas  White, 
to  the  imitation  of  the  whole  parish,  and  the 
frequent  and  condescending  conversation  of  this 
worthy  clergyman  contributed  no  less  than  bis 
preaching  to  the  improvement  of  his  new  parish- 
ioner in  piety. 

Farmer  Whiis  soon  found  out  that  a  dairy 
could  not  well  be  carried  on  without  a  mistress, 
and  began  to  think  seriously  of  marrying ;  be 
prayed  to  God  to  direct  him  in  so  important  a 
business.  He  knew  that  a  tawdry,  vain,  drssay 
g:lrl  was  not  likely  to  make  good  cheese  and 
butter,  and  that  a  worldly  ungodly  womaa  woold 
I  make  a  sad  wife  and  mistress  of'^a  family.  He 
'  soon  heard  of  a  young  woman  of  ezodleat 
character,  who  had  been  bred  up  by  the  viear^ 
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ady,  and  bUU  ItTed  in  the  family  u  apper  maid. 
She  was  prudent,  sober,  industrious  and  reli- 
gions. Her  neat,  modest,  and  plain  appearance 
at  eh  arch  (for  she  was  seldom  seen  any  where 
else  out  of  her  master's  family)  was  an  example 
to  all  persons  in  her  station,  and  never  failed  to 
retsommend  her  to  stranf^ers,  e?en  before  they 
bad  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  goodness  of 
her  character.  It  was  her  duiracter,  however, 
which  recommended  her  to  farmer^ White.  He 
knew  that/aoeur  u  dec€iiful,.and  beauty  i$  oain, 
hul  a  woman  iAalfeareth  ike  Lord,  mHb  9haU  be 
fraieed: — ay,  and  not  only  praised,  but>chosen 
too,  says  farmer  White,,  as  he  took  down  his  hat. 
from  the  nail  on  which  it  hang,  in  order  to  go 
and  wait  on  Dr,  Shepherd,  to  break  his  mind 
and  ask  his  consent ;  for  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  very  unhandsome  returu  for  all  the  favours 
ba  was  receiving  from  his  minister,  to  deooy 
awav  his  faithfUl  servant  from  h^  ^lace  with- 
out his  consent 

This  worthy  gentleman,  though  sorry  to  lose 
■o  valuable  a  member  of  his  little  family,  did  not 
•orapie  a  moment  about  parting  with  her,  when 
he  found  it  would  be  so  greatly  to  her  advantage. 
Tom  was  agreeably  sarprised  to  hear  she  haA 
saved  fifty  pounds  by  her  frugalitju.  The  doc« 
tor  married  them  himself,  fkimQf  Hodges  being 
oremnt. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  wedding  day.  Dr. 
Shepherd  condesednded  to  call  on  farmer  and 
Mrs.  White,  to  give  a  few  words  of  advice  on 
the  new  duties  they  had  entered  into ;  a  (^m- 
mon  custom  with  him  on  these  occasions.  "He 
often  took  an  opportunitv  to  drop, 'in  the  most 
kind  and  tender  way,  a  hint  upon  the  great  in- 
decency  of  malting  marriages,  christenings,  and 
above  all,  funerals,  d^s  of  riot  and  excess,  as  is 
too  often  the  case  in  country  villages.  The  ex- 
pectation that  the  vicar  might  possibly  drop  in, 
in  his  walks,  on  these  fostivals,  o{ien  restrained 
excessive  drinking,  and  improper  conversation, 
even  a,mon^  those  who  wero  not  restrained  by 
bigher  motives,  as  farmer  and  Mrs.  White  were. 

What  the  doctor  said  w^  always  in  such  a 
cheerful,  good-humoured  way,  that  it  was  sure 
to  increase  the  pleasure  of  the  day,  instead  of 
damping  it  *  Well,  &rmerV  said  Le,  *  andjou, 
my  faithful  Sarah,  any  other  fViend  might  ire- 
commend  peadiB  and  agreement  to  you  on  your 
marriage ;  but  I,  on  the  contrary,  recommend 
cares  ud  strifes/*  The  company  ^tared — ^but 
Sarah,  who  knew  that  her  old  master  was  a 
facetious  gentleman,  and  always  had  some  mean- 
ing behind,  looked  serious.  *  Cares  and  strife, 
«r,  said  the  farmer,  *  what  do  you  mean  7'^-*  I 
mean,*  said  he,  *  for  the  first,  that  your  cares 
shall  be  who  shall  please  God  most,  and  jrour 
strifes,  who  shall  serve  him  best,  and  do  your 
duty  most  &ithfolly.  Thus,  all  your  cares  and 
strifes  being  employed  to  the  highest  purposes, 
all  petty  cares  and  worldly  Atrifes  shall  be  at  an 
end.* 

*  Always  remember,  that  you  have,  both  of 
joo,  a  better  friend  than  each  other.*  The  com- 
pany stared  again,  and  thought  no  woman  could 
Lave  so  good  a  friend  as  her  husband.  *  As  jou 
Have  choeen  each  other  from  the  best  motives,* 
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continued  the  doctor,  *  you  have  every  reasonable 
ground  to  hope  for  happiness ,  but  as  this  world 
is  a  soil  in  which  troubles  and  misfortunes  will 
spring  up ;  troubles  from  whieh  you  cannot  save 
one  another ;  misfortunes  which  no  human  pru- 
dence can  avoid :  then  remember,  *tis  the  best 
wisdom  to  go  to  that  friend  who  is  alwavs  near, 
always  wiTUng,  and  always  able  to  hup  you ; 
and  that  fViend  is  God.* 

'Sir,*  said  farmer  White,  *I  hambly  thank 
you  for  aU  your  kind  instructions,  of  which  I 
shall  now  stand  more  in  need  than  ever,  as  1 
shall  have  more  duties  to  fulfiL  I  hope  the  re- 
membrance  of  my  past  offences  will  keep  me 
humble,  and  the  sense  of  my  remaining  sin  will 
keep  me  watchful  I  set  out  in  tha  wfrld,  sir, 
with  what  is  called  a  good-natural  disposition, 
but  I  soon  found  to  my  cost,  that  without  God*s 
grace  that  will  carry  a  man  but  a  little  way. 
A  good  tem^r  is  a  good  thing,  but  nothing  but 
tha  6ar  of  Grod  can  enable  one  to  bear  up^ 
a|rainst  temptation,  evil  company,  and  evil  pas- 
sipns.  The  misfortune  of  breaking  my  leg,  as 
I  then  thought  it,  has  proved  the  greatest  bless, 
ing  of  my  life.  It  showed  me  my  own  weak- 
ness, the  value  of  the  Bible,  and  the  goodness 
of  God.  How  many  of  my  brother  drivers  have 
I  seen,  since  that  time,  cut  off  in  the  prime  of 
life  by  drinking,  or  sudden  accident,  while  I 
have  not  only  been. spared,  but  blessed  and 
prospered.  O  sir  !*  it  would  be  the  joy  of  my 
heart,  if  some  of  my  old  comrades,  good-na- 
tured,  civil  fellows  (whom  I  can*t  help  loving) 
could  see,  as  I  have  done,  the  danger  of  evil 
courses  before  it  is  too  lata  Though  they  may 
not  hearken  to  you,  sir,  or  anv  other  minister 
they  may  believe  me  because  I  have  been  one 
of  them :  and  I  can  speak  fi-om  experience,  of 
the  £reat  difference  there  is,  even  as  to  worldly 
comfort,  between  a  life  of  sobriety  and  a  lifb  of 
siiL  I  couM  tell  them,  sir^  not  as  a  thing  I 
have  read  in  a  book,  but  as  a  truth  I  feel  in  ray 
own  heart,  that  to  fear  Qod  and  keep  his  coui. 
mandments,  will  not  only  bring  a  man  peace  at 
last,  but  will  make  h\m  happy  now.  And  I  will 
venture  to  kay,  sir,  that  all  the  stocks,  pillories, 
prisons,  and  gibbets  in  the  land,  though  so  very 
i^eedful  to  keep  bad  men  in  order,  yet  will  never 
restrain  a  good  man  from  committing  evil  half 
so  much  as  that  single  text,  How  ehall  I  do  this 
great  wiekednesa  and  tin  agaimt  Qod  V  Dr. 
Shepherd  condescended  to  approve  of  what  the 
farmer  had  said,  kindly  shook  hint  by  the  hand 
and  took  leave. 


PART  11. 

The  T^ay  to  Plenty^  or  the  oecond  part  oj  Tarn 
White.    WritUn  in  1795,  the  year  of  scarcity. 

ToH  Whiti,  as  we  have  'shown  in  the  first 
part  of  this  history,  from  an  idle  post  boy  was 
become  a  respectable  farmer.  God  had  blessed 
his  industry,  and  he  had  prospered  in  the  world. 
He  was  sober  and  temperate,  and,  as  was  the 
natural  consequence,  he  was  active  an4  healthy. 
He  was  Indastrious  and  frugal,  and  he  became 
proaperous  in  his  circamstanoos.    This  is  in  the 
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ordinary  ooorse  of  Providence.  Bat  it  is  not  a 
certain  and  necessary  role.  God  maketh  his 
9un  to  shine  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,  A 
man  who  uses  every  honest  means  of  thrift  and 
industry,  Will,  in  most  cases,  find  success  attend 
his  laboars.  Bat  still,  the  race  is  not  always 
to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  God  is 
sometimei  pleased,  for  wise  ends,  to"  disappoint 
all  the  worldly  hopes  of  the  most  uprighi  man. 
His  corn  may  be  smitten  by  a  bliffht;  his 
barns  may  be  Consumed  by  fire;  his  cattle 
may  be  carried  off  by  distemper.  And  to  these, 
ana  other  misfortunes,  the  ^ood  man  is  as  liable 
as  the  spendthrift  or  the  knave.  Suocess  is  the 
common  reward  of  industry,  but  if  it  were  its 
constant *nwhid^  the  industrious  'would  be 
tempted  to  look  no  further  than  the  present 
state.  They  would  lose  one  stronff  ground  of 
their  faith.  It  would  set  aside  the  sbripture 
scheme.  This  world  would  then  be  looked  on 
sm  a  state  of  reward,  instead  of  trial,  and  we 
should  forget  to  look  to  a  day  of  final  retribution. 

Farmer  White  never  took  it  into  his  head, 
that,  because  he  paid  his  debts,  worked  eafly 
and  late,  and  ate  the  bread  of  carefulness,  he 
was  therefore  to  come  into  no  misfortune  like 
other  folk,  but  was  to  be  free  from  the  common 
triak  and  troubles  of  life.  He  knew  that  pros- 
perity  was  far  ffom  being  a  sure  mark  of  God's 
favour,  and  had  read  in  good  bopks,  and  espe. 
ciall7  in  the  Bible,  of  the  great  poverty  and  af- 
flictions of  the  best  of  men.  Though  he  was  no 
great  scholar,  he  had  sense  enough  to  observe, 
that  a  time  of  public  prosperity  w«a  not  always 
a  time  of  public  virtue ;  and  he  thought  that 
what  was  true  of  a  whole  nation  might  be  true 
of  one  man.  So  the  more  he  prospered  the  more 
ae  prayed  that  prosperity  might  not  corrupt  his 
heart  And  when  be  saw  lately  signs  of  public 
distress  coming  on,  he  was  not  half  so  much 
frightened  as  some  others  were,  becaqse  he 
thought  it  might  do  us  good  in  the  long  roA ; 
and  he  was  in  hope  that  a  little  poverty  might 
bring  on  a  little  penitence.  The  a^reat  grace  he 
laboured  after  was  that  of  a  cheerful  submission. 
He  used  to  say,  that  if  the  Lord's  prayer  had 
only  contained  those  four  little  words,  T^v  wiU 
*e  doTUt  it  would  be  worth  more  than  the  biggest 
oook  m  the  world  without  them. 

Or.  Shepherd,  the  worthy  vicar  (with  whom 
the  farmer's  wife  had  formerly  lived  as  house, 
keeper)  was  very  fond  of  taking  a  walk  with 
him  about  his  grounds,  and  he  uded  to  say  that 
he  learnt  as  much  from  the  farmer  as  the  farmer 
did  from  him.  If  the  doctor  happened  to  observe, 
I  am  afraid  these  long  rains  will  spoil  this  fine 
piece  of  oats,  the  farmer  woiild  answer,  but  then, 
sir,  think  how  good  it  is  for  the  grass.  If  the 
doctor  feared  this  wheat  would  be  but  indifferent, 
the  farmer  was  sure  the  rye  would  turn  oat  well. 
When  grass  failed,  he  did  not  doubt  but  turnips 
would  be  plenty.  Even  for  floods  and  inunda- 
tions he  would  find  oat  some  way  to  justify  Pro- 
vidence. Tis  better,  said  he,  to  have  our  lands 
a  little  overflowed,  than  that  the  springs  should 
be  dried  up,  and  our  catlie  faint  for  laclc  of  wa- 
ter. When  the  drought  came,  he  thanked  God 
that  the  season  woulu  be  healthy  ;  and  the  high 
wind 4,  which  frightened  others,  he  said«  served 
to  clear  the  air.     Whoever,  or  whatever  was 


wrong,  he  was  always  snre  that  Providence  was 
in  the  right  And  he  used  to  say,  that  a  man 
with  ever  00  small  an  income,  if  he  had  but  fru- 
gality and  temperance,  and  would  cut  off  all  vain 
desires,  and  cast  his  care  upon  God,  was  richer 
than  a  lord  who  was  tormented  b^  vanity  and 
covetousnees.  When  he  saw  others  m  the  wrong, 
he  did  not,  however,  abuse  them  fer  it,  but  toc^L 
care  to  avoid  the  same  feult  He  had  sense  and 
spirit  enough  to  break  through  many  old,  but 
very  bad  customs  of  his  neighboure.  If  a  thing 
is  wrong  in«  itself  (teid  he  one  day  to  farmer 
Hodges)  a  whole  parish  doing  it  cali't  make  it 
right  And  as  to  its  bein^  an  old  custom,  why, 
if  it  be  a  good  one,  I  like  it  the  better  for  being 
old,  because  it  haa  had  the  stamp  of  agee,  and 
the  sanction  of  experience  on  its  worth.  Blot  if 
it  be  old  aa  well  as  bad,  that  is  anotlfer  reason 
for  ray  tryiiig  to  put  an  end  to  it,  tKat  W0  may 
not  mislead  oat  children  as  our  fiithers  have 
misled  us. 

The  Roof'Rainng.' 

Some'  years  after  he  wica  aettfed,  htf  biiilt  a 
large  new  barn.  All  the  workmen  were  looking 
forward  toHhe  usual  holiday  of  roof-raisio||[.  On 
t^ia  occasion^it  was  a  custom  to  give  a  dinner 
to  the  worktnen,  with  so  much  liqnor  after  it, 
that  they  got  so  drunk  that  they  not  only  lost 
the'  remaining  half  day's  work,  but  they  were 
not  always  able  to  work  the  following  day. 

Mrs.  White  provided  a  plentiful  dinner  for 
roof-raising,  and  gave  each  man  his  maf>of  beer. 
After  a  hearty  meal  they  began  to  ^row  clamor' 
ous.  for  ipore  drinL  The  farmer  said,  *  My  lads, 
I  don't  grudge  yon  a  few  rallons  of  ale  merely 
for  the  sake  of  saving  my  Tiqoor,  though  that  is 
some  consideration,  especially  in  these  dear 
times ;  but  I  never  will,  knowingly,  help  any 
num  to  make  a  beast  of  himself.  I  am  resolved 
to  break  through  a  bad  custom.  *  Yoa  are  now 
well  refreshed.  >  If  yon  will  go  cheerfblly  to 
your  work,  you  wiU  have  half  a  day's  pay  to 
take  on  Saturday  nigh't  more  than  you  would 
have  if  this  afternoon  were  wasted  in'  dmnken- 
ness.  For  this  your  fkmilies  will  be  the  better ; 
whereas,  were  I  to  give  you  more  liquor,  when 
you  have  alreadj^  had  enough,  I  shoold  help  to 
rob  them  of  their  bread.  But  I  wish  to  show 
you,  that  I  have  your  good  at  heart  fall  as  much 
as  my  profit  If  you  will  now  fo  to  work,  I 
win  give  you  all  another  mug  at  night  when  yoa 
leave  off.  Thus  your  time  will  be  saved,  your 
families  helped,  and  my  ale  will  not  go  to  make 
reasonable  creatures  worse  than  brnta  beasts.' 

Here  he  stopped.  *  You  are  in  right  on't, 
master,'  said' Tom  the  thatdier;  *yoa  are  a 
hearty  man,  farmer,'  said  John  Plane,  the  car- 
penter ,  ♦  Come  along,  boys,'  Qoid  Tim  Brick 
the  mason :  so  they  all  went  merrily  to  work« 
fortified  with  a  ffood  dinner.  There  was  only 
one  drunken  surly  fellow  that  refused ;  this  was 
Dick  Guzzle,  the  smith. — Dick  never  works 
above  two  or  three  days  in  the  week,  and  spends 
the  others  at  the  Red  Lion.  He  swore,  that  if 
the  farmer  did  not  give  him  as  much  liqoor  as 
he  liked  at  roof-raising,  he  would  not  strike  ano- 
ther stroke,  but  would  leave  the  job  unfinished, 
and  he  might  sret  hands  Whdte  he  ooald.  Far 
mar  While  took  him  at  his  word,  and  paid  him 
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off  direetly :  rlad  eooiif  h  to  g«t  rid  of  loch  a 
soC,  whom  he  had  only  employed  from  pity  to  a 
UrgB  and  almoat  stanrinff  family.  When  the 
OMn  eame  for  their  muf  in  the  eveniag,  the 
ftrmer  broaghtout  the  remains  of  the  oold  gam- 
mon ;  they  made  a  hearty  supper,  and  thanked 
him  for  having  broken  through  a  foolish  euslom, 
wJiieh  was  afterwards  muoh  left  off  in  that  pa. 
rieh,  though  Diek  would  not  eooe  into  it,  and 
lost  most  ef  hie  work  in  eonseqoenoe. 

Farmer  While's  laboarers  were  ofletispom- 
plnining,  that  things  were  so  deac.  that  Uiey 
«o«U  aot  bay  a  bit  of /meal.  He  knew  it  was 
partly  tr«e«  bat  not  entirely;  for  it  was  before 
tlieae  very  hard  times  that  their  eomplalnts  be. 
faa.  One  merning  he  stept  out  to  sep  how  an 
iwithesise  which  he  was  thatching  wen^  on.  He 
wa«-sarprised  to  fold  the  work  at  a  stand.  Htf 
w«iked  over  to  the  thateher's  house,  'Tom/ 
said  he,  *  I  desire  that  pieoe  of  work  may  be 
finiehed  direetiy.  If  a  shower  comes  my  grain 
will  be  spoiled.*  '  Indoed,  master,  I  shanH  work 
tiMlay,  per  to-morrew  neither/  ^said  Tom. — 

*  To«  forget  that  tie  Easter  Monday,  and  to- 
morrow  ie  Easter  TiMsday.  And  so  on  Wed. 
aesday  I  shall  thatch  away,  master.-^But  it  is 
hard  if  a  poqr  man,  who  works'  all  the  seasons 
rottnd,  may  not  enjoy  these  fow  holydays,  which 
ooBse  but  onee  a  year.' 

•Tom,'  said  the  fkrmer,  'when  these  days 
were  first  put  inle  our  prayer-book,  the  good 
men  who  ordained  them  to  be  kept,  little  thought 
that  the  time  would  come  when  Aelydoy  should 
mean  dnmkeu-tlaf;  and  that  the  seasons  which 
ihey  meant  to  distinguish  by  isuperior  piety, 
should  be  converted  into  seasons  of  more  than 
ordinary  eioessi  How  much  dost  thinli  now  I 
ohafl  pay  thee  for  this  pieoe  of  thatch  1  « Why ^ 
yoa  know,  master,  you  have  let  it  to  me  by  the 
great  I  think  between  this  and  to.morrow 
night,  as  the  weather  is  so  fine,  I  could  clear 
aboot  four  shillings,  after  I  have  paid  my  boy ; 
but  thatching  does  not  come  ofkm,  and  ottier 
work  is  not  so  profiUble.'  *  Very  well,  Tom ; 
tmd  how  much  no#  do  you  think  you  may  spend 
in  these  two  holydays  T  «  Why,  master,  if  the 
ale  is  pleasant,  and  the  company  Toerry,  I  do 
not  oKpsct  to  get  off  for  lees  than  three  shillings.' 

*  Tom,  can  you  do  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  7' 

*  I  ean  make  a  little  score,  master,  behind  the 
kitchen  door,  with  a  bit  of  chalk,  which  is  as 
modi  as  I  want.'  « Wall,  Tom,  add  the  four 
ehHIiags  you  would  have  earned  to  the  three 
yen  intend  to  spend,  what  does  that  make T 

*  Let  me  see !  three  and  four  make  seven.  Seven 
shillings,  master.'  « Tom,  you  often  tell  me  the 
timee  are  so  bad  that  you  can  never  bu;^  a  bit 
•f  meaL  Now  here  is  the  cost  of  two  joints  at 
onee :  to  say  nothing  of  the  sin  of  wasting  time 
and  getting  drunk.*  *  I  never  once  thought  of 
that,'  said  Tom.    *  Now  Tom,'  said  the  farmer, 

if  I  were  you,  I  would  step  over  to  butcher 
Jobbins'a,  boy  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  whieh  being 
left  from  Saturday's  market  you  will  get  a  little 
cheaper.  This  I  would  make  my  wifo  bake  in 
a  deep  dish  full  of  potatoes.  I  would  then  ge  to 
work,  and  when  the  dinner  was  ready  I  would 
go  and  enjoy  it  with  my  wifo  and  children ;  yon 
need  not  give  the  mutton  to  the  brats,  the  pota- 
bles will  have  all  the  gravy,  and  be  very  savoury 


for  them.*  *  Ay,  but  |  have  got  no  beer,  master , 
the  times  are  so  hard  that  a  poor  man  can't  af- 
ford  to  brew  a  drop  of  drink  xiow  as  we  used  to 
do.' 

*  Times  are  bad,  and  malt  is  very  dear,  Tom, 
and  yet  both  don't  prevent  you  from  spending 
seven  shiilin|s  in  keeping  bolyday.  Now  send 
for  a  quart  of  ale  as  it  is  to  be  a  feast :  and  you 
win  even  then  be  four  shillings  richer  than  if 
jou  had  gone  to  the  public  house.  I  would  have 
you  put  by  theee  four  shillings,  till  you  can  add 
a  couple  to  them ;  with  this  I  would  ^et  a  bushel 
of  malt,  and  my  wife  should,  brew  it,  and  you 
may  take  a  pint  of  your  own  beer  at  home  of  a 
hight,  which  will  do  you  more  good  than  a  gal. 
Ion  at  the  Red  Lion*'  *  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
take  your  advice,-  master,  but  I  shall  be  made 
such  fun  of  a(  the  Lion !  they  will  so  laugh  at 
me- if  I  don't  go !'  *Xet  those  laugh  that  win, 
Tom.'  *  But  mastsr,  I  have  got  a  friend  to  meet 
me  there.'  '  Then  ask  your  friend  to  oomc  and 
eat  a  bit  of  your  cold  mutton  at  night,  and  here 
is  sixpence  for  another  pot,  if  you  will  promise 
to  brew  a  small  cask  of  vour  own.'  *  Thank 
you,  master,  and  so  I  will ;  and  I  won't  go  to 
the  Lion.  Ck>me  boy,  bring  the  helm,  and  fetch 
the  ladder.'  And  so  Tom  was  upon  the  roof  in 
a  iwinkling.  The  barn  was  thatched,  the  mut- 
ton bought,  the  beer  brewed,  the  friend  invited, 
and  the  bolyday  enjoyed. 

7^  Sheep  Shearings 

Dr.  Shepherd  haj^ned  to  say  to  former 
White  one  day,  that 'there  was  nothing  that  he 
disliked  more  than  the  manner  in  which  sheep, 
shearing  and  harvest-bome  were  kept  by  some 
in  his  parish.  *  What,*  Said  the  good  doctor, 
*  lust  when  we  are  blest  with  a  prosperous  ga. 
tbeving  in  of  these  natural  riches  of  our  land, 
the  .fleeoe  of  our  floeks ;  when  bur  barns  are 
crowned  with  plen^,  and  we  have,  through  the 
Divine  blessing,  on  our  honest  labour,  rea^  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  in  due  season ;  is  that  very 
time  to  be  set  apart  for  ribaldry,  and  riot,  and 
drunkenness  t  Do  we  thank  Grod  for  bis  mer. 
ciee,  by  making  ourselves  unworthy  and  unfit 
to  enjoy  them  7  When  he  crowns  the  year  with 
his  goodness,  shall  we.  affront  him  hy  our  im- 
piety  7  It  is  more  than  a  common  insult  to  hii 
providence ;  it  is  a  worse  than  brutal  return  to 
Him  who  openeth  bis  hand  and  fiUeth  all  things 
living  with  plenteousness.* 

'  I  thank  you  for  the  hint,  sir,'  said  the  former. 
*I  am  resolved  to  rejoice  though,  and  others 
shall  rejoiee  with  me :  and  we  wiu  have  a  merry 
night  on*t' 

So  Mrs.  White  dressed  a  very  plentiful  supper 
of  meat  and  pudding ;  and  spread  out  two  tables. 
The  former  sat  at  the  head  of  one,  consisting 
of  some  of  his  neighbours,  and  all  his  work- 
people.  At  the  other  sat  his  wife,  with  two  long 
benches  on  each  aide  of  her.  On  these  benches  * 
sat  all  the  old  and  infirm  poor,  especially  those 
who  lived  in  the  work-house,  and  had  no  day 
of  festivity  to  look  forward  to  in  the  whole  year 
but  this.  On  the  grass,  in  the  little  court,  sat 
the  children  of  his  labourers,  and  of  the  other 
poor,  whose  employment  it  had  been  to  gather 
flowers,  and  dress  and  adorn  the  horns  of  the 
ram ;  for  the  fanner  did  not  wuh  to  put  an  end 
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to  an  old  cnitom,  if  it  was  innocent— His  own 
children  stood  by  the  table,  and  he  gm  them 
plenty  of  pudding,'  which  they  carried  to  the 
children  of  the  poor,  with  a  little  draught  of  ci- 
der to  every  one.  The  farmer  who  never  eat 
down  without  begging  a  blessing  on  his  meal, 
did  it  with  suitable  solemnity  on  the  present  joy. 
ful  occasion. 

Dr.  Shepherd  practised  one  very  useful  me- 
thod,  which  I  dare  say  was  not  peculiar  to  him- 
self;  a  method  of  which  I  doubt  not  other  country 
clergymen  havo  fbund  the  ^advantage.  He  was 
often  on  the  watch  to  observe  those  seasons  when 
a  number  of  his  parishioners  were^  assembled 
together,  not  only  at  any  season  of  festivity,  but 
at  their  work.  He  has  been  known  to  turn  a 
walk  through  a  hay.field  to  good  account;  and 
has  been  found  to  do  as  much  gopd  by.  a  fbw 
toinutes  discourse  with  a  little  knot  of  c^apers, 
as  by  a  Sunday's  sermon.  He  commonly  in- 
troduced his  religious  observations  by-  some 
questions  relating  to  their  employment  t  he  first 
gained  their  afibctions  by  his  kindness,  and  then 
converted  his  influence  over  them  to  their  ttonVn 
good.  The  interest  he  took  in  their  worldly 
affairs  opened  their  faearta  to  the  reception  of 
those  divine  truths  which  he  was  always  earnest 
to  impress  upon  them.  By  these  methods  too 
he  got  acquainted  with  their  several  charaotera, 
their  spiritual  wants,  their  individual  sins, 
dangers,  and  temptations,  which  enabled  him  to 
preach  with  more  knowledge^  and  successful  ap- 
plication, tbaA  those  ministers  ca^  do  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  state  of  their  congrega- 
tions. It  was  a  remark  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  that  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  human  nature  was 
one  of  the  most  important  species  of  knowledge 
a  clergyman  could  possess.  , 

The  sheep-shearing  feast,  though  orderly  and 
decent,  was  yet  hearty  and  cheerful.  Dr.  Shep- 
herd dropped  in  with  a  good  deal  of  oompany 
he  had  at  his  house,  and  they  were  much  pleased. 
When  the  doctor  saw  how  the  aged  and  infirm 
poor  were  enjoying  themselves,  he  was  much 
moved ;  he  shook  the  farmer  by  the  hand  and 
said,  *  But  thou,  when  thou  makest  a  feast,  call 
the  blind,  and  the  lame,  and  the  halt,  they  can- 
not  reoompenee  thee,  but  th6u  shalt  be  recom- 
pensed at  the  resurrection  of  the  just* 

*  Sir,*  said  the  farmer, '  *tis  no  great  matter 
of  expense ;  I  kill  a  sheep  of  my  own ;  potatoes 
are  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  with  people  who 
have  a  little  forethought  I  save  much  mbre 
elder  in  the  course  of  a  ^ear  by  never  allowing 
any  carousing  in  my  kitchen,  or  drunkenness 
in  my  fields,  than  would  supply  many  such 
feasts  as  these,  s6  that  I  shall  be  never  the  poorer 
at  Christmas.  It  is  cheaper  to  make  people 
happy,  sir,  than  to  make  them  drunk;  The 
doctor  and  thd  ladies  condescended  to  walk  from 
one  table  to  the  other,  and  heard  many  meny 
^  stories,  but  -not  one  profane  word,  or  one  inde- 
cent song :  so  that  he  was  not  forced  to  the  pain<- 
ful  necessity  either  of  reproving  them,  or  leaving 
them  in  anger.  When  all  was  over,  the^  sung 
the  sixty.fiflh  Psalm,  and  the  ladies  all  joined  in 
it ;  and  when  they  got  home  to  the  vicarage  to 
tea,  they  declared  they  liked  it  better  than  any 
eonoert 


The  Bkrd  Winier, 

lie  the  famous  cold  winter  of  the  year  1795,  il 
was  edifying  to  see  how  patiently  farmer  Whits 
bore  that  long  and  severe  froet  Many  of  hk 
sheep  were  fh>zen  to  death,  but  he  thanked  God 
that  he  had  still  manv  left  He  continued  to 
find  in-door  ^work  that  his  men  might  not  be  out 
of  employ.  The  season  being  so  bad,  which 
some  others  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  tamiDg 
off  their  workmen,  he  thought  a  fresh  reason  Bx 
keeping  them.  Mrs.  White  was  so  considerato^ 
that  just  at  that  time  she  lessened  the  number 
of  her  hogs,  that  she  might  have  more  whey  and 
skim-mil£  to  assist  poor  families.  Nay,  I  have 
known  her  to  live  on  boiled  meat,  for  a  long 
while  together,  in  a  sickly  season, 'because  the 
pot  liquor  made  such  a  Supply  of  broth  for  the 
sick  poor.  As  the  spring  came  on,  and  thiaga 
grew  Worse,  she  never  had  a  caka,  a  pie,  or  m  pud- 
ding  in  her  honse;  notwithstanding  she  UBod  to 
have  plenty  of  these  good  things,  and  will  again 
I  h<^pe,  when  the  present  scareity-  is  over; 
though  she  toys  she  will  never  Tise  soeh  whits 
flour  again,  even  if  it  sbonld  oome  down  to  five 
shillings  a  bushel. 

All  the  parish  nov^  began  to  mnnniir.  Far- 
mer  Jones  was  sure  the  frost  had^  kill^  the 
wheat  Farmer  Wilson  said  the  rye  wwM 
never  oome  Up.  Brown,  the  maltster,  insisted 
the  barley  ws«  dead  at  the  root  Butcher  Job- 
bins  said  beef  would  be  a  shilling  a  pound.  All 
declared  there  woCdd  not  be  a  hop  to  brew  with. 
The  orohardii  were  all  blighted;  there  would 
not  be  apples  enough  to  make  a  pie  ;  ^  and'  as  to 
hay  there  would  1m  none  to  be  had  for  k>ve  nor 
money.  *  1*11  tell  yon  what,*  said  farmer  White, 
*  the  season  is  dreadful ;  the  crops  unpromising 
just  now ;  but  *ds  too  early  to  jadg«.  Don*t  M 
us  make  things  worse  than  they  are.  We 
ought  to  comfort  the  poor,  and  you  are  driving 
them  to>  despair.  DonH  you  know  how  much 
God  was  displeased  with  the  murmurs  of  his 
chosen  people  ?  And  yet,  when  they  were  tired 
of  manna  he  sent  them  qnalls ;  but  all  did  not 
do.  Nothing  satisfies  grumblers.  We  have  a 
promise  on  our  side,  that  thtre  s&eil  be9eed4imiB 
and  harvegt  time  to  the  end.  Let  us  then  hope 
for  a  good  day,  but  provide  against  ab  evil  i 
Let  us  rather  prevent  the  eril  befbre  it  is  i 
upon  us,  than  sink  under  it  when  it  « 
Grumbling  cannot  help  ns ;  actirity  can.  Ijot 
us  set  about  planting  potatoes  in  every  nook  and 
corner,  in  dkse  the  com  sAovMfail,  whicb,  how. 
ever,  I  don't  believe  will  be  the  case.  Let  ns 
mend  our  management  befbre  we  are  driven  to 
it  by  actual  want  And  if  we  allow  onr  boQcat 
labourers  to  plant  a  few  potatoes  for  their  fiu 
milies  in  the  headlands  of  onr  ploughed  fielda, 
or  other  waste  bits  of  ground,  it  will  do  ns 
no  harm,  and  be  a  great  help  to  them.  The 
way  to  lighten  the  kMd  of  any  pnblic  calamity 
is  not  to  murmur  at  it  but  pnt  a  hand  to  lessen  it. 

The  &rmer  had  many  temptations  to  send  his 
oorn  at  an  extravagant  price  to  a  eertmim  ummri 
town^  but  as  he  knew  that  it  was  intended  to 
export  it  against  law,  he  Would  not  be  tempted 
to  eneoorage  unlawftd  gain ;  so  he  thrashed  ool 
a  smdl  mow  at  a  time,  and  *)]d  it  to  the  neigh- 
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iioiiniisr  poor  6r  below  the  market-price.  He 
torred  his  own  workmen  first  This  was  the 
Mine  to  them  as  if  he  had  raised  their  wm^s, 
and  even  better,  as  it  was  a  benefit  of  which 
their  families  were  sure  to  partake.  If  the  poor 
in  the  next  parish  were  more  distressed  than 
hie  own,  he  sold  them  at  the  same  rate.  For, 
•aid  he,  there  is  no  distinction  of  parishes  in 
hearen;  and  thon^fh  charity  begins  at  home, 
yet  it  onght  not  to  end  there. 

He  had  been  need  in  good  times  noi^  and 
then  to  catch  a  hare  or  a  partridge,  as  he  was 
qualified ;  >ut  he  now  resolyed  to  give  up  that 
pleasnre.  So  he  parted  from  a  ooapie  of 
■paniels  he  had :  for  he  said  he  could  not  be^ 
that  his  dogs  should  be  eating  the  meat,  or  the 
milk,  which  so  many  men,  women,  and  ohil. 
dren  wanted.    - 

TkeWkUeLomf. 

One  day,  it  was  about  the  middle  of  IsM  July, 
when  things  seemed  to  be  at  the  dearest,  and 
the  rulers  of  the  land  had  agreed  to  set  the  ex. 
ample  of  eating  nothing  but  coarse  bread,  Dr. 
Shepherd  read,  before  sermon  in  the  church, 
their  public  declaration,  which  the  magistrates 
of  the  county  sent  him,  and  which  ibey  had 
also  signed^emsehes.  Mrs.  White,  of  course, 
was  at  church,  and  commended  it  mightily. 
Next  morning  the  doctor  took  a  walk  oTer  to 
the  &rmer's,  m  order  to  settle  further  plan^  for 
the  relief  of  the  parish.  He  was  much  sur- 
prised to  meet  Mrs.  White's  little  maid  Sally 
with  a  very  smalt  white  loaf,  which  she  had  been 
baying  at  a  shop.  He  said  nothing  to  the  girl, 
as  he  never  thought  it  right  to  expose  the  faults 
of  a  mistress  to  her  servants ;  but  walked  on, 
reeotvinjr  to  give  Mrs.  White  a  severe  lecture 
lor  the  first  time  In  his  life.  Ife  soon  changed 
his  mind,  for  on  going  into  the  kitchen,  the 
first  person  he  saw  was  Tom  the  thatcher,  who 
had  had  a  sad  fall  from  a  ladder;  his  arm,  which 
was  slipped  out  of  his  sleeve,  was  swelled  in  a 
frightfiil  manner*  Mrs.  White  was  standing 
at  the  dresser  making  the  little  white  loaf  into 
a  poultice,  whieh  she  laid  upon  the  swelling  in 
a  large  clean  old  linen  cloth.  '' 

*  I  ask  your  pardon,  my  good  Sarah,*  said  the 
doctor;  **I  ought  not,  however  appearances 
were  against  you,  te  have  suspected'  that  so 
humble  and  prudent  a  woman  as  you  are,  would 
he  led  either  to  indulge  any  daintiaes  vf  your 
own,  or  to  fly  in  the  face  of  your  bettem,  by 
eating  white  bread  while  they  are  eating  brown. 
Whenever  I  come  here,  I  see  it  is  not  needful 
to  be  rich  in  order  to  be  charitable.  A  bounti* 
fbl  rich  man  would  have  sent  Tom  to  a  surgeon, 
who  Would  have  done  no  more  for  him  than  you 
have  done ;  for  in  those  inflammations  the  most 
skilful  surgeon  could  only  apply  a  poultice. 
Your  kindness  in  dressing  the  wound  yourself^ 
will,  I  doubt  noXi  perform  the  cure  at  the  ex^- 
pense  of  that  threepenny  loaf  and  a  little  hogV 
lard.  And  I  will  take  care  that  Tom  shall  have 
a  good  supply  of  rice  from  the  subscription.* 
*  And  he  shanH  want  for  skim-milk,*  said  Mrs. 
White ;  *  and  was  ho  the  best  lord  in  the  land 
in  the  state  he  is  in,  a  dish  of  good  rice  milk 
would  be  better  for  him  than  the  richest  meat* 


Th$  P€ri$h  Mtetwg 


On  the  tenth  of  August,  the  vestry  held  an- 
other meeting,  to  consult  on  the  best  method  of 
further  assisting  the  poor.  The  prospect  of 
abundant  crops  now  cheered  every  heart  Far- 
mer White,  who  had  a  mind  to  be  a  little  jocular 
with  his  desponding  neighbours,  said,  *  Well, 
neighbour  Jones,  aU  the  wheat  was  killed,  I  sup. 
pose  •  thQ  barley  is  all  dead  at  the  root!*  Far. 
mer  Jones  looked  sheepish,  and  said,  *  To  be 
sure  the  crops  had  turned  out  better  than  he 
thought.*— 'Then,*  said  Dr.  Shepherd,  'let  us 
learn  to  trust  Providence  another  time ;  let  our 
experience  of  his  past  goodness  strengthen  our 
faith.*  V 

Among  other  things,  they  agreed  to  subscribe 
for  a  large  quantity  of  rice,  which  was  to  be  sold 
out  to  the  poor  at  a  very  low  price,  and  Mrs. 
Whits  Was  BO  kind  as  to  undertake  the  trouble 
of  selling  it  After  their  day's  work  was  over, 
all  who  wished  to  buy  at  these  reduced  rates, 
were  ordered  to  come  to  the  farm  on  the-Tues- 
4lay  evening.  Dr.  Shepherd  dropped  in  at  the 
same  time,  and  when  Mrs.  White  had  done 
we%hing  her  ricoj^  the  doctor  spoke  as  follows : 

*My  honest  friend,  it  has  pleased  God,  for 
some  wise  end,  to  visit  this  land  with  a  scarcity, 
to  which  We  have  been  but  little  accustomed. 
There  are  some  idle,  evitmind^  people,  who 
are 'tin  the  watch  for  the  public  distresses ;  not 
that  they  may  humble  themselves  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  God  (whioh  is  the  true  use  to 
be  made  of  all  troubles)  hut  that  they  may  bene, 
fit  themselves  by  disturbing  the  public  peace. 
These  people,  bv  riot  and  drunkenness,  double 
the  evil  which  Ukey  pretend  to  cure.  Riot  will 
complete  our  misfortunes ;  while  peace,  Indus, 
try,  andji^tod  management,  i^ill  go  near  to  cure  ^ 
them.  Bread,  to  be  sure,  is  uncommonly  dear. 
Among  the  various  ways  of  makmg  it  cheaper, 
one  is  to  reduce  the  quality  of  it,  another  to  les. 
sen  the  quantity  we  consume.  If  we  cannot 
^t  enobgb  of  coarse  wheaten  bread,  let  us  make 
It  of  other  gram.'  Or  let  tfs  mix  one  half  of 
potatoes,  and  one  half  of  #heat  This  last  is 
what  I  eat  in  my  own  family  ;  it  is  pleasant  and 
wholesome.,  Our  blessed  Saviour  ate  barley 
bread,  you  know,  as'  we  are  told  in  the  last 
month's  Sunday  reading  of  the  Cheap  Repoei. 
tory,*  which  I  hope  ^you  have  all  heard ;  as  I 
desired  the  master  of  the  Sunday-school  to  read 
it  just  afler  evening  service,  when  I  know  manv 
of  the  parents  are  apt  to  call  in  at  the  school. 
This  is  a  good  custom,  and  one  of  those  little 
books  shaU  be  oflen  read  at  that  time. 
,  *  My  good  women,  I  truly  feel  for  you  at  this 
time  of  scarcity;  and  I  am -going  to  show  my 
good  will,  as  much  by  my  aidvice  as  my  sub. 
scription.  It  id  my  duty,  as  your  friend  and 
minister,  to  tell  you,  that  one  half  of  your  present 
hardships  is  owing  to  bad  management,  I  oflen 
meet  your  children  without  shoes  and  stock, 
ings,  with  great  luncheons  of  the  very  whitest 
bread,  ariil  that  three  times  a  day.  Half  that 
quantity,  and  still  less  if  it  !i^re  coarse,  put  into 
a  dish  of  good  onion  or  leek  porridge,  would 

*  Sec  Cheap  Repository.  Tract  on  the  Scarcity,  print 
cd  for  T.  Evans,  Long  lane,  West  Smithfleld,  London 
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make  them  an  excellent  breakftst  Many  too,  of 
the  very  poorest  of  you,  eat  your  bread  hot  from 
the  oven ;  this  makes  the  diflierenoe  of  one  loaf  in 
five ;  I  assure  you  'tis  what  I  cannot  afford  to 
do.  Come,  Mrs.  White,  you  must  assist  me  a 
little.  .<  I  am  not  very  knowin||f  in  these  matters 
myself;  but  I  know  that  the  rich  would  be  twice 
as  charitable  as  they  are,  if  the  poor  made  a 
better  use  of  their  bounty.  Mrs.  White,  do  giwe 
these  poor  women  a  little  advice  how  to  make 
their  pittance  go  further  than  it  now  does.  When 
you  lived  with  me  you  were  &mous  fi>r  making 
us  nice  cheap  dishes,  and  I  dare  say  you  are  not 
less  notable,  now  you  manaae  for  yourself.' 

*  Indeed,  neighbours,'  said  Mrs.  White, '  what 
the  good  doctor  says  is  very  true.  A  halfpenny 
worth  of  oatmeal,  or  groats,  with  a  leek  or  onion, 
out  of  your  own  rarden,  which  costs  nothing,  a 
bit  of  salt,  and  a  little  eoarse  bfead,  will  hreak- 
iast  yoiv  whole  family.  It  is  a  great  roitftake 
At  any  time  to  think  a  bit  of  meat  is  so  ruinoos, 
and  a  great  load  of  bread  so  cheap.  A  poor  man 
geU  seven  or  eight  shillings  a  week ;  if  he  is 
careful  he  brings  it  home.  I  daranot  say  how 
much  of  this  goes  for  tea  in  the  afternoon,  now 
sugar  and  butteV  are  so  dear,  becanso  I  ehould 
have  you  all  upon  me ;  but  I  will  say,  that  too 
much  of  this  little  goes  even  for  bread,  from  a 
mistaken  notion  that  it'  is  the  hardest  fare. 
This,  at  all  times,  but  particularly  just  now,  is 
bad  management.  Dry  peas,  to  be  sure,  have 
been  very  dear  lately ;  but  now  they  are  plenty 
enough.  I  am  certain  then,  that  if  a  shilling  or 
two  of  the  seven  or  eight  was  laid  put  for  a  bit 
of  coarse  beef,  a  sheeft's  head,  or  any  such  thing, 
it  would  be  well  bestowed.  I  would-  throw  a 
couple  of  pounds  of  this  into  the  pot,  with  two 
or  three  handsful  of  gray  peas,  an  onion,  and  a 
little  pepper.  Then  I  would  throw  in  cabbage 
or  turnip,  and  carrot ;  or  any  garden  stuff  that 
was  roost  plenty ;  let  it  stew  two  or  three  hours, 
and  it  will  make  a  dish  fit  for  his  majesty.  The 
working  men  should  have  the  meat ;  the  chiU 
dren  don't  want  it ;  the  soup  will  be  thick  and 
substantial,  and  requires  no  bread.' 

RieeMUk. 

*  You  who  can  get  skim-milk,  as  all  our  Work- 
men can,  have  a  great  advantage.  A.  quart  of 
this,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  rice  you 
have  just  bought,  a  little  bit  of  alspioe,  and 
brown  sugar,  will  makd  a  dainty  and  cheap 
dish.* 

*  Bless  your  heart !'  muttered  Amv  Grumble, 
who  looked  as  dirty  as  a  cinder. wench,  with'^her 
face  and  fingers  all  daubed  with  snuff:  *rice 
milk,  indeed !  it  is  very  nice  to  be  sure  for  those 
who  can  dress  it,  but  we  have  not  a  bit  of  coal ; 
rice,  is  no  use  to  us  without  firing  ;*  *  and  yet,.' 
■aid  the  doctor,  *  I  see  your  tea-kettle  boiling 
twice  every  day,  a3  I  pass  by  the  poor-house, 
and  fresh  butter  at  thirteen-pence  a  pound  on 
your  shelf.'  *  O  dear  sir,'  ct'ied  Amy,.  *  a  few 
•ticks  serve  to  boil  the  tea-kettle.'—'  And  a  few 
more,'  said  the  doctor,  *  will  boil  the  rice  milk, 
and  give  twice  the  nourishment  at  a  quarter  of 
the  expense.' 

Rice  Puddirtg, 

*  Pray,  Sarah,'  said  the  doctor,  *  how  did  you 


use  to  make  that  pudding  my  ehildrMi  vera  so 
fond  of?  And  I  remembev*  when  it  was  eoAd, 
we  used  to  have  it  in  the  parlour  for  auppet.* 
*  Nc^ing  more  easy,'  said  Mrs.  White :  *  I  put 
half  a  pound  of  rice»  two  quarts  of  skim-milk, 
and  two  ounces  of  brown  sugar.*  ^  Well,*  said 
the  doctor,  *and  how  many  will  thia  dineT 
'Seven  or  eight,  sir.*  *Very  well,  and  what 
will  it  cost  ?'— '  Why,  sir,  it  did  not  cost  yon  so 
much,  because  we  baked  it  at  home,  and  I  used 
eur  own  milk ;  but  it  will  not  cost  above  seven 
pence  to  those  who  pay  for  both.  Here,  too^ 
bread  is  saved.' 

« Prav,  Sarah,  let  me  put  in  a  word,*  said  &r- 
mer  White :  *  I  advise  my  men  to  raiee  each  a 
large  bed  of  pars&ips.  Th^  are  very  Boonnh- 
ing,  ^d  very  profitable.  Sixpenny  worth  of 
seed,  well  sowed  and  trod  in,  will  produce  waon 
meals  than  four  sacks  of  potatoes ;  and  what  m 
m«,terial  to  you  who  have  so  little  ground,  it  will 
not  require  more  than  an  eighth  pari  pf  the 
ground  which  the  four  sacks  will  take.  Provi- 
dence  havipg  contrived  by  the  very  fornpatioa  of 
this  root  that  it  shall  occupy  but  a  very  small 
space.  Parsnips  are  very  good  the  secoad  day 
warmed  in  the  fV^ing  pan,  and  a  little  ruber  of 
pork,  or  bacon,  will  give  them  a  nice  flavour.* 

Dr«  Shepherd  now  said,  '  as  a  proof  of  ths  i 
nourishing  quality  of  parsnips,  I  was  reading  io  < 
a  liistory  book  this  very  day,  that  the  Amerioaa 
Indians  make  a  great  part  of  their  bread  of  pars. 
nips,  though  Indian  corn  is  so  famous;  U  will 
make  a  liUle  variety  too.* 

A  Cheap  Stew, 

*  I  remember,*  said  Mrs.  White,  ^  a  cheap  dish,  < 
so  nice  that  it  makes  my  mouth  water.  I  ped  | 
some  raw  potatoes,  slice  them  thin,  put  theshoea  ! 
into  a  deep  frying. pan,  or  pol  with  a  little  water,  i 
an  onion,  and  a  bit  of  pepper.  Then  I  got  a  . 
bone  or  two  of  a  breast  of  mutton,  or  a  little  strip  ^^ 
of  salt  pork  and  put  into  it.  Cover  it  down ,  ^ 
ck)se,  keep  in  the  steam,  and  let  it  stew  for  aa , 
hour.* 

*  You  really  give  me  an  appetite,  Mrs,  White.  | 
by  yourdainty  receipts,*  said  the  doctor.  ^  I  am  | 
resolved  tp  have  this  dish  at  my  own  table.*  •  I ' 
could  tell  you  another  very  good  dish,  and!  stiU ' 
ehekper,*  answered  she.  *  Come,  let  oe  have  it,'  < 
cried  the  doctor.  *I  shall  write  all  down  asj 
soon  as  I  get  home,  and  J  will  &voar  any  body , 
with  a  copy  of  these  receipts  who  will  call  at . 
my  house.*—*  And  I  will  do  more,  sir,'  said  Mrs. 
White,  *  for  I  will  put  any  of  these  women  ia 
the  way  how  to  dress  it  the  first  time,  if  they, 
are  at  a  Vms.    But  this  is  mv  dish : 

*  Take  two  or  three  pickleu  herrings,  pot  tfaem 
into  a  stone  jar,  fill  it  up  with  potatoes*  and  a 
little  water,  and  let  it  bake  in  the  oven  till  it  ie 
done.  I  would  give  one  hint  more*'  added  she ; 
*  I  have  taken  to  use  nothing  but  potatoe  starch ;  . 
and  though  I  say  it,  that  should  not  say-  it,  no- 
body's  linen  in  a  common  way  looks  better  than 
ours.' 

The  doctor  now  said,  *I  am  sorry  for  one 
hardship  which  man/  poor  people  labour  under* 
I  mean  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  little  nulk.  I 
wish  all  farmer's  wives  were  as  oontiderala  as 
you  are,  Mrs.  White.  .  A  little  milk  is  a  gtml 
comfort  to  the  poor,  especially  when  their  chil 
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dren  ue  sick ;  aad  I  have  known  it  answer  to 
the  seller  as  well  as  to  the  buyer,  to  keep  a  cow 
or  two  on  purpose  to  sell  it  by  the  qoArt,  instead 
of  making  batter  and  cheese. 

'Sir,  said  &rmer  White,  *  I  beg  leave  to  say 
a  word  to  the  men,  if  you  please,  ibr  aH  your 
adTice  goes  to  the  women.  If  yoa  wili  drink 
i^  giPt  yea  may  get  mofe  meat  If  you  ab. 
•tain  from  the  ale-house,  yoa  may,  inany  of  yooi 
get  a  little  one-way  beer  at  home.*—*  Ay,  that 
we  can  farmer,'  said  poor  Tom,  the  thatoher, 
who  was  now  got  well.  *  Easter  Monday  Ibr 
that — I  say  no  more.  A  word  to  the  wise.* 
The  farmer  smiled  and  went  on :  *  The  number 
of  public  houses  in  many  a  parish,  brin^^s  ^ 
more  hunger  and  rags,  than  all  the  taj^es  m  it, 
heavy  83  they  are.  All  the  other  evils  put  to- 
ffether  hardly  make  up  the  sum  of  that  one. 
We  a^  now  raising  a  fresh  subeqription  for  you. 
This  wUj  be  our  rule  of  giving.  We  will,  not 
ffive  to.  sots,,  gamblers,  and  Sabbath-breakers. 
Those  who  do  not  set  their  young,  children  to 
work  on  week-days,  and  send  them  to  school  and 
church  on  Sundays,  deserve  little  &voor.  No 
man  should  kedp  a  dog  till  he  baa  niore  fiwd 
than  his  family  wants.  If  he  feeds  them  at 
home,  thejr  rob  his  children ;  if  he  starves  them, 
they  rob  his  neighbours.  We  have  heard  in  a 
neif  hbooring  city,  that  some  people  carried 
back  the  subscription  Ipaves,  because  they  were 
too  coarse ;  but  we  hope  better  things  of  you.* 
HJsre  Betty  Plane  begged,  with  all  humility,  to 
put  in  a  word.  ^Certainly,*  said  the  doctor,  *  we 
will  listen  to  all  modest  complaints,  and  try  to 
redress  them.*  *You  are  ^  pleased  to  say,  sir,* 
•aid  she,  *that  we  might  find  much  comfort 
from  Jl>aying  coarse  bits  of  beef.  And  so  we 
mig>ht,  but  you  do  not  know,  sir,  that  we  could 
■eldomget  them,  even  when  we  had  the  money, 
and  times  were  so  bad.*  *  How  so,  B^itf  V  '  Sifi 
when  we  go  to  butoher  Jobbios,  for  a  bit  of  shin, 
or  any  other  lean  piece,  his  answer  is,  VYou 
can't  have  it  to-day.  The  cook  at  the  great 
boose  has  bespoke  it  for  gravy,  or  the  doctor's 


maid  (begging  your  pardon,  sir,)  has  just  or* 
dered'it  ibr  soup.* — Now,  if  such  kind  gentlefolk 
were  aware  that  this  gravy  and  soiip  not  only 
consume  a  great  deal  of  meat,  which,  to  be  sure, 
those  have  a  right  to  do  who  can  pay  for  it ;  but 
that  it  takes  i^way^  those  coarse  pieces  which  the 
poor  would  buv,  if  they  bought  at  all.  .  For,  in* 
deed,  the  rich  have  been  very  kind,  and  I  dont 
know  what  we  should-  have  done  without  them.* 

'  I  thank  you  for  the  hint,  Betty,*  said  the 
doctor,  *  and  I  assure  you  I  will  have  no  more 
gravy  soup.  My  garden  will'supplv  me  with 
soups  that  are  both  wholesoroer  ^d  better ;  an4 
I  will  answer  for  my  lady  at  the  great  house, 
that  she  will  do  the  same.  .  I  hope  this  will  be. 
come*  a  general  rule,  and  then  we  shall  expect 
that  butohers  will  fovouz  you  in  the  prices  of 
the  coarse  pieoiss,  if  we  who  are  rich,  buy  no* 
thing  but  the^prime.  In  our  gifts  we  shall  pre. 
fer,  as  the  former  has  told  you,  those  who  keep 
steadily  to^^th^r  work.  Such  as  come  to  tho 
vestry  for  a  loaf,  and  do  not  come  to  church  for 
the  sermon,  we  shall  mark ;  and  prefer  those 
who  come  constantly,  whether  there  are  anv 
gifU  or  not  But  there  b  one  rule  from  which 
we  never  will  depart  Those  who  have  been 
seeix  aiding,  or  abetting  any  riot,  any  attack  on 
biitofiera,  bakers,  wheatmows,  mills,  or  millers* 
We  will  not  relieve;  but  with  the-  quiet,  con* 
tented,  hard-working  man,  I  will  share  mj  last 
morsel  of  braad.  1  shall  onjy  add,  though  it  has 
pleased  God  to  send  us  this  visitetion  as  a  pun- 
ishment, y«t  i^e  may  convert  this  short  trial  into 
a  lasting  blesshig,  if  we  all  torn  over  a  new  leaf. 
Prospenty  had  made  most  of  us  careless.  The 
thoughiless  profusion  of  some  of  the  rich  could 
only  be  exceeded  by  the  idleness  and  bad  manage- 
meat  of  tome  of  the  poor.  Iiet  us  now  at  last 
adopt  that  good  old  maxim,  tvery  mm  mend  one. 
And  may  God  add  his  blessii^.' 

The  peop^  now  cheerfully  departed  with  their     \ 
rice,  resolving  as  -many  of  them  as  could  get      \ 
milk,  to  put  one  of  Mrs.  White's  receipte  in       a 
practice,  and  an  excellent  supper  they  had. 
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THE  fflSTORY  OF  HESTER  WILMOT. 

BEING  THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


Hssna  Wiuiot  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Weston,  of  parento  who  mamtaioSed  themselves 
by  their  labour ;  they  were  both  of  them  ungod- 
ly, it  is  no  wander  therefore  they  were  unhappy. 
Thay  lived  badly  together,  and  how  oQuld  they 
do  otherwise  ?  for  their  tempers  were  verv  differ- 
ent,  and  they  had  no  religion  to  smooth  down 
this  difference,  or  to  teach  them  that  they  ought 
to  liear  with  each  other's  foults.  Rebecca  Wil- 
mot  was  a  proof  that  people  may  have  some 
riglit  qualities,  and  yet  be  but  )»d  characters, 
and  utterly  destitute  of  religion.  She  was  clean, 
notable  and  industrious.  Now  I  know  some 
folks  foncy  that  the  poor  who  have  these  quali- 
ties need  have  no  other,  but  this  is  a  sad  mistake, 
as  I  am  sure  every  page  in  the  Bible  would 
•bow ;  and  it  is  •  pity  people  do  not  consult  it 

Vol.  I. 


oflener.  They  direct  their  ploughing  and  sow- 
ing  by  the  information  of  the  Almanac,  why 
will  they  not  consult  the  Bible  for  the  direction 
of  their  hearte  and  lives  ?  Rebecca  was  of  a 
violent,  ungovernably  temper;  and  that  very 
neatness  which  is  in  itself  so  pleasing,  in  her 
became  a  sin,  for  her  affection  to  her  husband 
and  children  was  quite  lost  in  an  over-anxious 
desire  to  have  her  bouse  reckoned  the  nicest  in 
the  parish.  Rebecca  was  also  a  proof  that  a 
poor  woman  ma/^  as  vain  as  a  rich  one,  for  it 
was  not  so  much  the  comfort  of  neatness,  as  the 
praise  of  neatness,  which  she  coveted.  A  spot 
on  her  hearth,  or  a  bit  of  rust  on  a  brass  can- 
dlestick. Would  throw. her  into  a  violent  passion. 
Now  it  is  very  right  to  keep  the  hearth  clean 
and  the  candlestick  bright,  but  it  is  very  wrong 
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■o  to  set  one*!  affectioHB  on  a  hearth  or  a  candle- 
stick, as  to  make  one's  self  unhappy  if  any  tri- 
6ingr  accident  happens  to  them;  and  if  Rebecca 
had  been  as  careful  to  keep  her>  heart  without 
spot,  or  her  life  without  blemish,  as  she  was  to 
keep  her  fire-irons  free  from  eiCher,  she  would 
have  been  held  up  in  this  history,  not  as  a  Warn- 
in;,  bat  as  a  pattern,  and  in  that  case  her  nicetv 
would  have  come  in  for  a  part  of  th6^  praise.  It 
was  no  fault  in  Rebecca,  but  a  merit,  that  her 
oak  table  was  so  bright  you  could  almost  see  to 
put  your  cap  on  in  It ;  but  it  was  no  merit  but 
9  fault,  that  when  John,  her  husband,  laid  down 
his  cup  of  beer  upon  it  so  as  -to  leave  a  mark( 
she  would  fly  out  into  so  terrible  a  passion  that 
all  thto  children  weire  forced  to  run  to  corners ; 
now  poor  John  having  no  corner  to  run  to,  ran 
to  the  ale-house,  till  that  which  was  at  first  a 
refuge  too  soon  became  a  pleasure. 

Rebeeca  never  wished  her  children  to  learn 
to  read,  because  she  said  it  would  only  serve  to 
make  them  lazy,  and  she  herself  had  done  very 
w«ll  without  iU  She  would  keep  poor- Hester 
from  church  to  stone  the  space  under  the  stair^ 
in  fine  patterns  and  flowers.  I  .don*t  pretend  to 
say  there  was  any  harm  in  this  little  decoration, 
it  looks  pretty  enpugh,  and  it  is  bettor  to  1^  the 
children  do  that  thdn  nothing.  But  still  these 
are  not  things  to  set  one's  heart  upon ;  and  be- 
,  sides  Rebecca  only  did  it  as  a  trap  for  praise ; 
for  she  was  sulky  and  disappointed  if  «ny  ladies 
happened  to  call  in  and  did  not  seem  delighted 
with  the  flowers  which  she  used  to  draw  with  a 
burnt  stick  on  the  whitewash  of  the  chimney 
comers.  Besides  all  this  finery  was  often  done 
on  a  Sunday,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  harm 
in  doing  right  things  at  a  wrong  time,  or  in 
wasting  much  time  on  things  v^hich  are  of  no 
real  use,  or  in  doing  any  thing  at  all  out  of  va> 
nity.  Now  I  beg  that  no  lazy  slattern  of  a  wifti 
will  go  and  take  any  comfort  in  her  dirt  from 
what  is  here  said  against  Rebecca's  nicety ;  for 
I  believe,  th&t  for  one  who  makes  her  husband 
vnhappy  through  neatness,  twenty  do  so  by  dirt 
and  laziness.  All  excuses  are  wrong,  but  the 
excess  of  a  good  quality  is  not  so  common  as  the 
excess  of  a  bad  one ;  and  not  being  so  obvious, 
perhaps,  for  that  very  reason  requires  more  ani- 
madversion. '       V      . 

John  Wilmot  was  notan  ill-natured  man,  but 
he  had  no  fixed  pripciple.  Instead  of  setting 
himself  to  core  his  wife's  faolte  by  mild  reproof 
and  good  example,  he  was  driven  by  them  into 
still  greater  faults  himself;  It  is  a  common  case 
with  people  who  have  no  religion  when  any  cross 
accidient  befals  tiiem,  instead  of  trying  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  matter,  instead  of  considering 
their  trouble  as  a  trial  sent  from  Grod  to  purify 
them,  or  instead  of  oonsideriii?  the  faulte  of 
others  as  a  punishment  for  their  own  sins,  in- 
stead  of  this  I  say,  wh^t  dd  they  do,  but  either 
sink  down  at  once  into  despair,  or  else  run  for 
comfort  into  evil  courses.  Drinking  ie  the  com- 
mon  remedy  fbr  sorrow,  if  that  can  be  called  a 
remedy,  the  end  of  which  is  to  destroy  son?  and 
body.  John  now  began  to  spend  all  his  leisure 
hours  at  the  BelL  He  used  to  be  fond  of  his  chil- 
dren :  but  when  he  could  not  comeliome  in  quiet, 
and  play  with  the  little  ones,  while  his  wife 
dressed  him  a  bit  of  hot  supper,  he  grew  in  time 


not  to  come  homt  at  all.  He  who  has  ones 
taken  to  drink  can  seldom  be  said  to  be  ffuihy 
of  one  sin  only ;  John's  heart  became  hardened. 
His  affection  fbr  his  family  was  lost  in  self-in. 
dulgencc.  Patience  and  submission,  on  the  part 
of  tiie  wiie,  might  have  won  much  upon  a  man 
of  John's  temper ;  but  instead  of  trying  to  re- 
claim  him,  his  wife  seemed  rather  to  delight  in 
putting  him  as  much  in  the  wrong  as  she  could, 
that  she  might  be  iustified  in  her  constant  abuse 
of  him.  I  doubt  whether  she  would  have  been  as 
much  pleased  with  his  reformation  as  she  was 
with  always  talking  Of  his  faults,  though  I  know 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  neighbours,  that  if  she 
had  taken  as  much  pains  to  reform  her  husband 
by  reforming  her  own  temper,  as  she  did  to 
abuse  him  and  expose  him,  her  endeavours 
might  have  been  blessed  with  success.'  CSood 
Christians,  Who  ^re  trying  to  subdue  their  own 
faults,  can  hardly  believe  that  the  ungodly  have 
a  sort  of  sava|;e  satisfaction  in  trying,  by  indul. 
ffcnce  of  their  own  evil  tempers,  to  lessen  the 
happiness  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  da 
Need  we  bok  any  farther  for  a  proof  of  our  own 
corrupt  nature,  when  we  see  mankind  delight  in 
sins  which  have  neither  thetemptatiMi  of  profit 
or  the  allurement  of  pleasure,^snoh  as  plagiiing, 
vexing,  or  abusing  each  other. 

Hester  was  the  eldest  of  their  five  children 
she  was  a  sharp  sensible  girl,  but  at  fburteeti 
years  old  she  could  not  telKa  letter,  nor  had  she 
ever  been,  teught  to  how  her  knee  to  Him  who 
made  her,  for  John's  or  rather  Rebecca's  house, 
bad  seldom  the  name  of  God  pronounced  in  it, 
ex<^pt  to  be  blasphemed. 

It  was  Just  about  this  time,,  if  I  mistake  not, 
that  Mrs.  Jones  set  up  her  Sunday-school,  of 
whitih  MrsC  Bettj^  Crew  was  appointed  mistress, 
as  has  been  before  related.  Mra  Jones  finding 
that  none,  of  the  Wilmote  were  sent  to  school, 
took  a  walk  to  Rebecca's  house,  and  civilly  told 
her,  she  called  to  let  her  know  tl|at  a  school  was 
opened,  to  which  she  desired  her  to  send  h<^ 
children  on  Sunday  following,  especially  her 
eldest  daughter  Hester.    *  Well,'  said  Rebecca, 

*  and  what  will  you  give  her  if  I  do  ?•  *  Give 
her  !*  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  *  that  is  rather  a  rude 
quiestion,  and  asked  in  a  rude  manner :  how- 
ever, as  a  sofl  answer  turneth  away  w^th,  I 
assure  you  that  I  will  give  her  the  best  of  learn- 
ing ;  I  will  teach  her  to  fear  Ood  and  keep  hi$ 
eomnuindments*  *  J  would  rather  you  would 
teach  her  to  fear  me,  and  keep  my  house  clean,' 
said  this  wicked  woman.  *She  shan't  come, 
however,  unless  yod  will  pay  her  for  it.'  *  Pay 
her  for  it !'  said  the  lady,  *  will  it  not  be  reward 
enough  that  she  will  be  tought  to  read  the  word 
of  God  without  any  expense  to  you  ?  For  though 
many  gifts  both  di  books  and  clothing  will  be 

S'ven  the  children,  yet  you  are  not  to  consider 
ese  gifts  so  much  in  the  light  of  payment  as 
an  expression  of  good  will  in  your  benefactors.* 

*  I  say,'  interrupted  Rebecca,  *  that  Hester  shan't 
go  to  school.  Religion  is  of  no  use  that  I  know 
of  but  to  make  people  hate  their  own  flesh  and 
'blood;  and  I  see  no  good  in  learning  but  to 

make  fblks  proud,  and  lazy,  and  dirty.  I  cannot 
tell  a  letter  mySelf,  and,  though  I  say  it,  that 
should  not  say  it,  there  is  not  a  notebler  woman 
in  the  parbh.*    *  Prar.*  said  Mrs.  Jones  mildly 
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do  yoQ  thins  that  yoansr  people  will  disohejr 
their  parents  the  more  for  bein^^  taught  to  fear 
God  7*  *  I  dont  think  any  thing  about  it/  said 
Rebecca;  *  I  shan^t  let  her  come,  and  there's  the 
long  and  short  of  the  matter.  Hester  has  other 
fish  to  fry ;  but  you  may  have  some  of  these  lit- 
tle ones  if  you  will :'    •  No,'  said  Mrs.  Jones, 

*  I  will  not ;  I  have  not  set  up  a  nursery,  but  a' 
school.  I  am  not  at  all  this  expense  to  ta^e  cry- 
ing babes  out  of  the  mother's  way,  but  to  in- 
struct  reasonable  beings  in  the  road  to  eternal 
life ;  and  it  ought  to  l^  a  rule  in  all  schools  not 
to  take  the  troublesome  younr  children  unless 
the  mother  will  try  to  spare  the  dder  ones,  who 
Are  oapable  of  learning.'    '  But,'  said  Rebecca, 

*  I  have  a  young  child  whicli  Hester  must  nurse 
while  I  dress  dinner.  And  she  must  iron  the 
lags,  and  scour  the  iroilis,  and  dig  the  potatoes, 
and  fetch  the  wktar  to  boil  them.'  *  As  to  nurs- 
ing the  child,  that  is  indeed  a  necessary  duty, 
and  Hester  ought  to  stay  at  home  part  of  the 
day  to  enable  you  to  go  to  church ;  and  families 
should  relieve  each  other  in  this  way,  but  as  to 
all  the  rest  they  are  no  reasons  at  all,  fbr  the 
irons  need  not  oe  scoured  so  often,  and  thb  rags 
•h6uld  be  ironed,  and  the  potatoes  dug,  and  the 
Water  fetched  on  the  Saturday ;  and  I  can  tell 

Jou  that  neither  your  minister  here,  no^  your 
udge  hereafter,  will  accept  of  any  such  ex- 


All  this  while  Hester  staid  behind  pale  and 
trembling,  lest  her  unkind  mother  should  carry 
her  point  She  looked  up  at  ]Vffs.  Jones  with  to 
much  love  and  gratitude,  as  to  win  her  ^fibction, 
an<)  this  good  lady  went  on  trying  to  sofVen  this 
harsh  mother.  At  last  Rebecca  condescended 
to  say,  •  Well. I  don't  know  but  I  jnay  let  her 
come  now  and  then  when  I  can  spare  her,  pro- 
Tided  I  find  you  make  it  wortK  her  while.'  All 
this  time  shp  had  never  asked  Mrs.  Jones  to 
ait  down,  nor  had  once  bid  her  young  children 
be  quiet,  though  they  were  crying  and  squalling 
the  whole  time.'  Rebecca  fanci^  this  rudeness 
was  the  onlv  wa^she  had  of  showing  she  thought 
herself  to  be  as  good  as  her 'guest,  but  Mrs. 
Jones  never  lost  her.  temper.  The  moment  she 
went  out  of  the  house,  Rebecca  called  out  loud 
enoueh  for  hej  to  hear,  and  ordered  Hester  to 
get  the  stone  and  a  bit  of  sand  to  scrub  out  the 

Erints  of  that  dirty  woman's  shoes.  Hester  in 
igh  spirits  cheernilly  obeyed,  and  rubbed  out 
the  stains  so  neatly^  that  her  mother  could  not 
help  lamenting  that  so  handy  a  girl  was  going 
to  be  spoiled,  by  being  taught  godliness,  and 
learning  any  such  nonsense. 

Mrs.  Jones  who  knew  the  world,  told'  her 
agent  Mrs.  Crew,  that  her  grand  difficulty  would 
Arise  not  so  much  from  the  children  as  the  p^- 
rents.  These,  said  she,  are  apt  to  fall  into  that 
ead  mistake,  that  because  their  children  are 
poor,  and  have  a  little  of  this  world's  goods,  the 
mothers  must  mike  it  up  to  them  in  false  indill- 
gence.  The  child^n  of  the  gentry  are  much 
more  reproved  and  corrected  for  their  fatbits,  and 
bred  up  in  far  stricter  discipline.  .  He  was  a 
king  who  said,  Cha$tm  My  son,  and  let  not  thy 
rod  spare  for  hit  crying.  Bat  do  not  lose,  your 
padence ;  the  more  vicious  the  children  are,  you 
must  remember  the  more  they  stand  in  need  of 
TOUT  instruction.    When  they  are  bad,  comfbrt 


yourself  with  thinking  how  moefa  worse  they 
would  have  been  but  for  you ;  and  what  a  bar* 
den  they  would  become  to  society  if  these  evil 
tempers  were  to  receive  no  cheek.  The  great 
thing  which  enabled  Mrs.  Crew  to  teach  well, 
was  the  deep  insight  she  had  f  ot  into  tlie  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature.  And  I  doubt  ifanr  one  can 
make  a  tboreughly  good  teacher  of  rebgionand 
morals,  who  wants  the  master-key  to  &  heart. 
Others  indeed  may  teach  knowledge,  decency, 
and  good  manners;  but  those,  however  valaabb, 
are  not  Christianity.  Mrs.  Crew,  who  knew 
that  out  df  the  heart  proceed  lying,  thefi,  and 
ail  that  train  of  evils  which  begin  to  break  out 
even  in  Toung  children,  applied  her  labours  to 
oorre'et  this  root  of  evil.'  But  though  a  diligent, 
she  was  a  humble  teacher,  well  kAowing  that 
unless  the  grace  of  God  Messed  her  taboiirs,  she 
should  hot  labour  in  va)n. 

Hestor  Wilmot.  never  failed  to  attend  the 
school,  whenever  her  perverse  mother  would 
give  her  leave,  and  her  delight  in  learning  was 
BO  great,  that  she  would  work  early  and  late  to 
gain  a  little  time  for  her  book.  As  she  had  a 
qhick  capacity,  she  learned  soon  to  spell  and 
read,  and  Mrs.  Crew  o|iserving  her  diligence, 
used  to  lend  her  a  book  to  carry  home,  that  she 
might  pick  up  a  little  at  odd  times.  It  would 
be  well  if  teachers  wouid  make  this  distinction. 
To  give,  or  lend  books  to  those  who  take  no  de- 
light  in  them  ii  an  useless  expense ;  while  it  is 
kind  and  right  to  assist  well-disposed'Voung  peo- 
ple with  every  help  of  this  sort  llKMe  who 
love  books  seldom  hurt  them,  while  the  slothful 
who  hate  learning,  wilt  Weaf  out  a  book  more 
in  a  week,  than  the  diligent  will  do  in  a  year. 
Hester's  way  was  to  read  over  one  question  in 
her  catechism,  or  one  verse  in  her  hymn  book, 
by  fir^-light  befbre  she  went  to  bed;  this  she 
thought  over  in  the  night;  and  when  she  was 
dressing  herself  in  th^  morning,  she  was  glad 
to  find  she  always  knew  a  little  more  than  she 
had  done  the  morning  before.  It  is  not  to  be 
believed  how  much  those  people  will  be  found 
to  h«ve  gained  at  the  end  ef  the  rear,  who  are 
accustomed  to  work  up  all  the  little  odd  ends 
and  remnants  of 'leisure ;  who  value  time  even 
more  than  tnoney ;  and  who  are  convinced  that 
minutes  are  no  more  to  be  wasted  than  pencew 
Nay,  he  who  finds  he  has  wasted  a  shilling  may 
by  diligence  hope  to  fetch  it  up  again  \  Ikit  no 
repentance  or  industry  can  ever  bring  back  one 
wasted  hour.  My  goc»d  young  reader,  if  ever 
you  are  tempted  to  waste  an  hour,  go  and  ask  a 
dying  man  what  he  wt>u]d  give  for  that  hour 
which  you  are  throwing  away,  and  according  as 
he  answers  so  do  you  act 

As  her  mother  hated  the  sight  of  a  book,  Hes- 
ter was  forced  to  learn  out  of  sight :  it  was  no 
disobedience  to  do  this,  as  Ion?  as  she  wasted  no 
part  of  that  time  which  it  was  her  duty  to  spend 
in  useful  labour.  She  would  have  thought  it  a 
sin  to  have  lefV  her  work  for  her  book ;  but  she 
dM  not  think  it  wrong  to  steal  time  fh>m  her 
sleep,  and  jto  be  learning  an  hour  befbre  the  rest 
of  the  nmily  were  awake.  Hester  would  not 
neglect  the  washing-tub,  or  the  spinning-wheel, 
even  to  get  on  with  her  catechism ;  hut  she 
thought  it  fair  to  think  over  her  questions,  while 
she  was  washing  and  spinning.  In  a  few  montha 
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«he  was  aUe  to  read  floently  in  St  John's  GroS' 
pel,  which  is  the  easiest  But  Mrs.  Crew  did 
not  think  it  enough  that  her  children  could  read 
a  chapter,  she  wmtld  make  them  understand  it 
also.  It  is  in  a  good  degree  owing  to  the  want 
of  religious  knowledge  in  teachers,  that  there  is 
so  little  religion  in  the  world.  Unless  the  Bible 
is  laid  open  to  the  understanding,  children  may 
read  from  Genesis  to  the  Revelation,  without 
any  other  improvement  than  barely  learning 
how  to  pronounce  the  words.  Mrs.  Crew  found 
there  was  but  one  way  to  compel  their  attention' ; 
this  was  by  obliging  them  to  return  back  again 
to  her  the  sense  of  what  she  had  r^  to  them, 
and  this  they  might  do  in  their  owii  words,  if 
they  could  not  remember  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture. Those  who  had  weak  capacities  would, 
to  bosai«,*do  this  but  very^.  imperfectly ;  but 
even  the  weakest,  if  they  were  willing,  would 
retain  something.  She  so  managed  thatsaytng^ 
the  cMteehUm  was  not  mei^ly  an  act  of  the  me. 
mory,  but  of  the  understating  :  for  she  had  ob- 
$erved  formerly  that  those  who  had  learned  the 
catechism  in  the  common  formal  way,  when 
they  were  childfen,  had  never  understood  it 
when  they  became  men  knd  women^  and  it  re- 
mained in  the  memory  without  having  made 
any  impression  on  the  mind.  Thus  this  fine 
summary  of  the  Christian  religion  is  considered 
as  little  more  than  a  form  of  words,  the  being 
able  to  repeat  which,  is  a  (|ualifioation  for  being 
confirmed  by  the  bishop,  instead  of  being  con. 
sidered  as  really  coptaining  those  grounds  of 
Christian  fiiith  and  practioe,  by  which  they  are 
to  be  confirmed  Christians. 

Mrs.  Crew  used  to  say  to  Mrs.  Jones,  those 
who  teach  the  poor  niust  indeed  give  line  upon 
line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little,  as  they  can  receive  it  So  that  teaching 
must  be  a  great  grievance  to  those  who  do  not 
really  make  it  a  labour  of  looe,^  I  see  so  much 
levity,  obstinacy^  and  ignorance,  that  it  keeps 
my  own  forbearance  in  continual  exercise,  inso- 
much that  I  trust  I  am  getting  good  myself, 
while  I  am  dwkf  good  to  others.  No  one,  ma- 
dam, can  know  till  they  tr^,  that  after  they  have 
asked  a  poor  untaught  ch;ld .  the  same  .question 
nineteen  times,  they  must  not  lose  their  temper, 
hut  go  on  and  ask  it  the  twentieth.  Now  and 
then,  when  I  am  tempted  to  be  imp^ent,  I  cor- 
rect myself  by  thinking  over  that  active  proof 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  requires  of  our  loVe 
to  him  when  he  says.  Feed  mf  lambe, 

Hester  Wilmot  had  never  been  bred  to  go  to 
ehureh,  for  lier  father  and  mother  had  never 
thought  of  going  themselves,  unless  at  a  chris- 
tening  in  ueir  own  family,  or  at  a  funeral  of 
their  neighbours,  both  of  which  they  considered 
merely  as  opportunities  for  good  eating  and 
drinkmg,  and  not  as  offices  of  religion. 

As  poor  Hester  had  no  comfort  at  home,  it 
was  the  less  wonder  she  delighted  in  her  school, 
her  Bible,  and  her  church ;  for  so  great  is  God's 
goodness,  that  hA  is  pleased  to  make  religion  a 
peculiar  comfort  to  those  who  .have  no  other 
comfort  The  God  whose  name  she  had  seldom 
heard  but  when  it  was  taken  in  twin,  was  now 
revealed  to  her  as  a  God  of  infinite  power,  jus- 
tice, and  holiness.  What  she  read  in  her  Bible, 
and  what  she  folt  in  her  own  hearty  convinced 


her  she  was  a  sinner,  and  her  catechism  said 
the  same.  She  was  much  distressed  one  day 
on  thinking  over  this  promise  which  she  haid 
just  made  (in  answer  to  the  question  which  fell 
to  her  lo^)  To  renounce  the  devil  and  all  hit 
tDorke,  the  pompe  and  vanitiee  of  thie  wicked 
world,  and  aU  the  einful  luett  of  the  JUeh,  I 
say  she  was  distressed  on  findmg  that  these 
were  not  merely  certain  words  which  she  was 
bound  to  repeat,  but  certain  conditions  which 
the  was  bound  to  perform.  She  was  ssdly  pnz^ 
zled  to  know  how  this  was  to  be  done,  till  she 
met  with  these  words,  in  her  Bible :  My  grace 
i$  oufficiehtfor  thee.  But  still  she  was  at  a  loss 
•to  know  how  this,  grace  was  to  be  obtained. 
Ifappily  Mr*  Simpson  preached  on  the  neztSun- 
day  from  thb  text,  A^l  and  ye  shall  receive^  dte. 
In  this  sermon  was  explained  to  her  the  nature, 
th^  duty,  and  the  efficacy  of*  prayer.  After  this 
she  opened  her  hearty  to  Mrs.  Crew,  who  taught 
her  the  ^reat  doctrines  of  Scripture,  in  a  serious 
but  plain  way.  Hester^s  own  heart  led  her  tt> 
assent  to  that  humbling  doctrine  of  the  catechism, 
that  We  are  by  nature  bom  in  tin;  and  truly 
glad  was  she  to  be  relieved  by  hearing  of  7Wt 
epiritnal  grace  by  which  we  have  a  new  birth 
unto  righteouenees.  'Thus  her  mind  was  no 
sooner  humbJed  by  one  part  than  it  gained  com. 
fort  from  another.  Oa  the  other  hand,  while 
the  was  rejoicing  id  a  lively  hope  in  God^omer- 
ey  through  Chriet,  her  mistress  put  her  in  mind 
that  that  was  only  the  true  repentance  5y  which 
we  foreake  sin.  Thus  the  catechism, explained 
by  a  pious  teacher^  was  found  to  oonti^in  aU  the 
artielis  of  the  Chrietian  faith,     _ 

Mrs.  Jones  greatly  disapproved  the  practice 
of  turning  away  (he  scholars  because  they  were 
grown  up.  Young  people,  said  she,  want  to  be 
warned  at  sixteen  more  than  they  did  at  six, 
and  they  are  commonly  turned  adrift  at  the  wvry 
age  when  they  want  most  instruction ;  when 
dangers  and  temptations  most  beset  them.  T^^^y 
are  exposed  to  more  evil  by  the  leisure  of  a  Sun. 
day  evening  than  by  the  business  of  a  whole 
week  :'but  then  religion  must  be  made  pleasant, 
and  instruction  roust  be  carried  on  in  a  kind, 
and  agreeable,  and  familiar  way^  If  they  once 
dislike  the  teacher  they -will  soon  get  to  dislike 
what  is  taught,  po  vthat  a  master  or  mistress  is 
)n  some  measure  answerable  for  the  future  piety 
of  young  persons,  inasmuch  as  that  piety  de 
pends  on  their  manner  of  making  religion  plea 
s^t  as  well  as  profitable. 

To  attend  Mrs.  Jones's  evening  instructions 
was  eoon  thought  not  a  task  but  a  holida/.  In 
a  fow  months  it  was  reckoned  a  disadvantage 
to  the  character  of  any  young  person  in  the  pa- 
rish  to  know  that  they  did  not  attend  the  even, 
ing  school.  At  first,  indeed,  many  of  them  came 
only  with  a  view  to  learn  amusement ;  but,  by 
the  blessing  of  Grod,  they  grew  fond  of  instmc 
tion,  and  some  of  them  became  truly  pious. 
Mrs^  J^nes  spoke  to  them  on  Sunday  evening 
as  follows : — *  My  dear  voung  women,  I  rejoice 
at  your  improvement ;  but  I  rejoice  with  trem- 
bling. I  have  known  young  people  set  oat  well, 
who  afterwards  fell  ofi;  The  heart  is  deoeitfuL 
Many  like  religious  knowled|re,  who  do  not  like 
the  strictness  of  a  religious  life.  I  must  there- 
fore watch  whetlter  those  who  are  diligent  at 
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charcfa  and  school,  are  diligent  in  their  daily 
wallL.  Whether  thoee  who  lay  they  Mieve  in 
God,  really  obey  him.  Whether  they  who  pro- 
Ibs3  to  love  Christ  keep  his  comnumdmenf. 
Those  who  hear  themseWes  commended  ibr 
early  piety,  may  learn  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
praise  of  man.  People  majr  get  a  knack  at  re- 
li^ous  phrases  without  being  religions;  they 
may  leven  get  to  frequent  }^aces  of  worship  as 
an  amnsement,  in  order  to  meet  their  friends, 
and  may  learn  to  delight  in  a  sort  of  epirkual 
ff089ip^  while  religion  has  i|0  power  in  their 
hearts.  But  I  hope  better  things  of  you,  and 
thinrs  that  accompany  salvatbn,  though  I  thus 
speak. 

What  became  of  Hester  Wilmot,  with  some 
account  of  Mrs.  Jones's  Biay-day  feast  ^r  her 
school,  my  Naders  shall  be  told  next  month. 


PART  II. 
The  New  Gmon. 

Hestcr  WnJiOT,  T  am  sorry  to  observe,  had 
been  by  nature  peensh,  and  la^ ;  she  would 
when  a  child,  now  and  then  slight  her  work, 
and  when  her  siiother  was  unreasonable  she  Was 
\o6  apt  to  return  a  saucy  answer  v  but  when  she 
becameacquainVBd  with  her  own  heart,  and  with 
the  Scriptures,  thedeeril  tempers  were,  in  a  good 
measure,  subdued,  for  she  now  learnt  to  imitate, 
not  her  Tiolent  mother,  but  him  toha  wot  meek 
and  iowly.  When  she  was  scolded  for  doing  ill, 
■he  prayed  for  grace  to  ^(]p  better ;  and  the  only 
answer 'she  made  to  her  'mother's  charge,  *  that 
reHgbn  only  served  to  make  people  lazy,'  was 
to  strive  to  do  twice  as  much  work,  in  order  to 
prove  that  really  made  them  diligent  The  only 
tking^  in  which  sh^  ventured  to  <!isobey  her  mo- 
ther  was,  that  when  she  ordered  her  to  do  week 
dhy's  work  on  a  Sunday,  Hester  cried,  and  said, 
she  did  not  dare^  to  disobey  God ;  but  to  show 
that  she  did  not  wish  to  save  her  owii  labour, 
she  would  do  a  double  portion  of  work  on  the 
Saturday  night,  and  rise  two  hours  earlier  on 
Monday  morning. 

Once,  when  she  had  worked  very  hard,  her 
mother  told  her  she  would  tfeat  her' with  a  holy* 
day  the  Allowing  Sabbath,  and  take  her  a  fine 
walk  to  eat  cakes  and  drink  ale  at  Weston  fair, 
which,  though  it  was  prdfessed  to  be  kept  on  the 
Monday,  yet,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  village,  al- 
ways  began  on  the  Sunday  evening.*  Rebecca, 
who  wowd  on  no  account  h&^e  wasted  the  Mon- 
day, which  was  a  workinsr  day,  in  idleness  and 
pleasure,  thought  she  had  a  very  good  right  to 
enjoy  herself  at  the  fair  on  the  Sranday  evening, 
as  well  as  to  take  her  children.  Hester  earnest- 
ly begged  to  be  left  at-home,  and  her  mother  In 
a  rage  went  without  her.  A  wet  walk,  and 
more  ale  than  she  was  used  to  drink,  ffave  Re- 
becca a  dangerous  fever. — ^Durinj^  this  illness 

*This  practice  is  too  cbmmon.  Hkms  (kira  which 
noftsi  to  be  kept  on  Monday,  oommonly  begin  on  the 
Sunday.  It  is  much  to  bewifhedthatraasifltrates  wooJd 
put  a  stop  to  it,  as  Mr.  Simpton  did  at  Weston,  at  tiio 
request  of  Mn.  Jones.  There  is  another  great  evil  worth 
the  notice  of  justioee.  In  many  vinagee,  during  The  Air, 
ale  ha  wold  at  private  houses,  which  have  ne  Ueenso,  lo 
\he  great  injury  of  sobriety  and  good  morals. 


Hester,  who  would  not  fbflow  her  to  a  scene  of 
dissolute  mirth,  attended  her  night  and  day,  and 
denied  herself  necessaries  that  her  sick  mother 
might  have  eomfi>rts :  and  though  she  secretly 
prayed  to  God  that  this  sickness  might  change 
her  mother's  heart,  jet  she  never  once  reproach- 
ed  her,  or  put  her  m  mind,  that  it  was  caught 
by  indulging  in  a  sinfbl  pleasure. 

Another  Sunday  night  her  father  told  Hester, 
he  thought  she  had  now  been  at  school  long 
enough  for  him  |p  have  a  Httle  good  of  her  learn- 
ing,  so  he  desired  she  would  stay  at  home  and 
read  to  him.  :■  Hester  cheerfully  ran  and  fetched 
her  Testament  But  John  fell  a  laughing,  call- 
ed her  a  fool,  and  said,  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  read  the  Testament  toiiim  when  he  was  go- 
inff  to  die,  but  at  present  he  must  have  some- 
thing merrr.  So  saying,  he  gave  her  a  song 
book  which  he  had  picked  uj>  at  the  Bell.  Hester 
having  cast  her  eyes  over  it,  Refused  to  read  it, 
saving  she  did  not  dare  ofiead  God  hf  reading 
woat  would  hurt  her  own  sonl.-«-Jobn  cailed 
her  a  canting  hypocrite;  and  said,  he  would 
put  the  Testament  into  tbr  fire  for  that  ther« 
was  not  a  more  merry  girl  thati  she  was  before 
she  became  religi0Us.r-Her  mother  for  once  took 
her  part,. not  because  she  thought  her  daughter 
in  the  right,  but  because  she  w ^  glad  of  any 
pret^oe  to  show  her  husba|id  was  in  the  wrong ; 
though  she  herself  would  have  abused  Hester 
for  the  same  thing  if  John  had  taken  her  part 
John,  with  a  shocking  oath  abused  them  both ; 
and  went  off  in  a  violent  passion.^-Hester,  in- 
stead of  sayhng  one  undutiful  word  against  her 
father,  took  tip  a  Psalter  in  order  to  teach  her 
liHle  sisters ;  but  Rebecca  was  so  provoked  at 
her  for  not  joining  her  in,  her  abuse  of  her  hus- 
band, that  she  changed  her  humour,  said  John 
was  in  the  right,  nnd  Hesljer  a  perverse  hypo- 
crite,  who  onfy  made  religion  a  pretence  for 
beine  undutiful  to  her  parents.  Hester  bore  aU 
in  silence,  and  committed  her  cause  to  Him  wH^ 
judgetk  righteotuly.  It  would  ^ave  been  a  great 
comfort  to  her  if  she  had  dared  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Crew,  and  to  have  joined  in  the  religious  exer- 
cises of  tne  evening  at  school.  But  her  mother 
refused  to  let  her,  sayinr  it  would  only  harden 
her  heart  in  mischief.  Hester  said  not  a  word, 
but  after  having  put  the  little  ones  to  bed,  and 
heard^  them"  say  their  prayers  out  of  sight,  she 
went  and  sat  down  in  her  o#n  little  lofl,  and 
said  to  herself,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  me  to 
have  taught  my  little  sisters  to  read,  I  thougM 
it.  was  my  duty,  for  David  has  said.  Come  vo 
ehildren  hearken  unto  me,  ItoiU  teach  ^  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  It  would  have  been  still  more 
pleasant  to  have  passed  the  evening  at  school, 
because  I  am  still  ignorant,  and  fitter  to  learn 
than  to  teach ;  but  I  cannot  do  either  withont 
flying  in  the  face  of  my  mother ;  God  sees  iBt 
to-nirht  to  change  my  pleasant  duties  into  a 
painnil  trial.  I  give  up  nry  will,  and  I>  submit 
to  the  will  of  my  fkther ;  but  when  he  orders 
me  to  commit  a  known  sin,  then  I  dare  not  do 
it,  because,  in  so  doing,  I  must  disobey  my  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  heaven. 

Now  it  to  fell  out,  that  this  dispute  happened 
on  the  very  Sunday  next  before  Mrs.  Jones's 
yearly  feast  On  May-day  all  the  school  at- 
tended  her  to  church,  each  in  a  stuff  gown  of 
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their  own  earniD|^,  ukd  a  cap  and  white  aprcm 
of  her  givini^.  After  church  there  was  an  ex- 
aminaiion  made  into  tbelearning  and  behavioor 
of  the  scholara;  those  who  were  moet  perfect  in 
their  chapters,  and  who  orought  the  hett  cha- 
racter for  industry,  humility,  and  sobriety,  re- 
ceived  a  Bible,  or  some  other  good  book. 

Now  Hester  had  been  a  whole  year  hoarding 
up  her  little  savings,  in  order  to  be  r^adv  with 
anew  gowoon  the  Mav-day  feast.  She  had 
nerer  got  less  than  two  shillings  a  week  by  her 
spinning,  besides  working  ibr  the  family,  apd 
earning  a  trifle,  by  odd  jobs. — ^This  knoney  she 
laithfuUy  carried  to  her  mother  every  Saturday 
night,  keeping  back  by  consent,  only  twopence 
a-week  towards  the  gowm  The  sum  was  com- 
plete, the  pattern  had  long  been  settled,  and 
Hester  hadtinly  on  the  Monday  morning  to  go 
to  the  shop,  pay  her  money,  and  bring  Jiome  her 
gown  to  be  made.  Her  mother  .happened  to  go. 
out  early  that  morning  to  iron  in  a  gentleman's 
family,  where  she  usually  staid  a  day  or  two, 
and  Hester  was  busy  putting  the  house  in  order 
before  she  went  to  -the  shop^  ' 

On  that  very  Monday  'there  was  to  be  a 
meeting  at  the  Bell  of  all  the  idle  fellow^  in  the 
parish.  John  Wilmot  of  course  was  to  be  there. 
Indeed  he  had  accepted  a  challenge  of  the  black- 
smith to  a  batoh  at  alt-feurs.  llie  blacksmith 
was  flush  of  money,  John  thought  hipiself  the 
best  player ;  and  that ^  he  might  make  sure  of 
winning,  he  iiesolved  to  keep  himself  sober, 
which  he  knew  was  more  than  the  6ther  would 
do.  John  waa  so  used  to  go  Upon  tick  for  ale, 
that  he  got  to  the  door  of  the  Bell  before  ho  re- 
collected  that  ho  could  not  keep,  his  word  with 
the  gambler  without  money,  and  he  had  not  a 
penny  in  his  pocket,  so  be  sullenly  turned,  home- 
wards. He  dared  not  ajiply  to  his  wife,  as  he 
knew  he  should  be^more  likelv  to  get  a  scratch- 
ed  face  than  a  sixpence  from  her;  but  he  knew 
that  Hester  bad  received  two  shillij^gs  for  her 
last  week's  spinning  on  Saturday,'  and  perhaps 
she  miffht  not  yet  have  given  it  to  her  moUier. 
Of  the  hoarded  sum  he  knew  nothing..  He  ask- 
ed  her  if  she  coufd  lend  him  half  a  crown,  and 
he  would  pay  her  next  day.  Hester  pleased  to 
see  him  in  good  humour  sfler  what  had  passed 
the  night  before  ran  up  and  fetohed  do^n  her 
little  boic,  and  in  the  joy  of  her  hei^t  that  he 
now  desired  something  she  could  comply  with~ 
without  wounding  her  conscience,  cheerfullj 

Soured  out  her  wholer  little  stock  i^n  the  table, 
ohn  was  in  raptures  at  the  sight  of  three  half- 
crowns  and  a  sixpence,  and  eagerly  seized  it, 
box  and  all,  together  with  a  few  hoarde^  half- 
pence at  the  b^tom,  though  he  had  ohly  asked' 
to  borrow  half-a.crown.^^one  but  one  whose 
heart  was  hardened  by  a  long  course  of  drunk- 
enness could  have  token  away  the  whole,  and 
for  such  a  purpose.  He  told  her  she  should 
oerUinly  have  it  again  next  morninpr,  and,  in- 
deed intended  to  pay  it,  not. doubting  but  he 
should  double  the  sum.  But  John  overrated 
his  own  skill,  or  luck,  for  he  lost  every  farthing 
to  the  blacksmith,  and  sneaked  home  befbre 
midnight,  and  quietly  walked  ud  to  bed.  He 
was  quite  sober«  which  Hester  thought  a  good 
sign.  Next  morning  she  asked  him,  in  a  very 
bumble  way,  fer  the  money,  which  she  said  she 


would  not  have  done,  but  fbat  if  the«awn  was 
not  bought  directly  it  would  not  be  ready  in  time 
for  the  feast  John's  conscience  had  troubled 
him  a  little  fer  what  he  had  done,  for  when  he 
was  not  drunk  he  was  not  ill-natured,  and  he 
stommered  out  a  broken  excuse,  but  owned  ho 
had  lost  the  money,  and  had  not  a  ferthing  lefV. 
The  moment  Hester  saw  him  mild  and  kind 
her  heart  was  softened,  and  she  berged  him  not 
to  vex ,  adding,  that ,  she  would  be  contented 
never  to  have  a  new' gown  as  long  as  she  lived, 
if  she  could  have  the  comfort  of  always  seeing 
him  come  home  sober  as  he  was  last  night.  For 
Hester  did  not  know  that  he  had  refrained  irom 
getting  drunk,  only  that  he  might  gamble  with 
a  better  chance  t>f  suopess,  and  that  when  a 
gamester  keeps  liims^If  sober,  it  U  not  that  ha  ^ 
may  practice  a  virtue,  but  that  he  may  commit 
a  worse  crime.  *  I  am  indeed  sorry  (or  what  I 
have  done,'  said  he ;  *  you  cannot  go  to  the  feast, 
and  what  will  madam  Jones  say  7' — *•  Yes,  but  I 
can,  said  Hester,  *  for  Gpd  looks  hot  at  the  .gown, 
but  at  the  heart,  and  I  am  ifure  he  sees  mine  full 
of  gratitude  at  bearing  3FOU  talk  so  kindly  ,*  and 
^f  thoiight  my  dear  father  would  change  his 
present  evil  courses,  I  should  be  the  happiest 
girl  atjLhe  feast  to-morrow«'  Joha  walked  away 
mournfully,  and  said  to  himself,  sure^  there 
must  be  something  in  religion,  since  it  can  thus 
change  the  hearU .  Hester  was  once  a  pert  girl, 
and  now  she  is  as  mild  as  a  lamb.  She  was  once 
an  indolent  girl,  and  now  she  is  up  with  the 
lark.  .  She  was  a  vain  girl,  and  would  do  any 
thing-  for  a  new  riband ;  and  now  she  is  con- 
tented to  go  in  tags  to  a  feast  at  which  every 
one  else  will  have  a  new  gown.  She  deprived 
herself  of  her  gown  to  give  me  the  money ;  and 
yet  this  verjr  girl,  so  dutiful  in  some  respects, 
would  submit  to  be  turned  out  of  doors  rather 
than  read  a  loose  book  at  my  command,  or 
break  the  Sabbath.  I  do  not  understand  this; 
^here  must  be  some  mystery  in  it.  All  this  be 
said  as  he  was  going  ta.work. .  In  the  evening 
he  did  not  go  to  the  Bell :  whether  it  was  owing 
to  his  new  thoughts,  or  to  his  not  having  a  penny 
in  his  pocket,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  positively 
to  say,  but  I  believe  it  was  a  Uttle  of  one  and  a 
little  of  the  other. 

As  the  pattern  o?  the  intended  gown  had  long 
been  settled  in  the  family,  and  as  Hester  had 
the  money  by  her,  it  was  looked  on  as  good  as 
Sought,  so  that  she  was  trusted  to  get  it  brought 
home,  and  made  in  her  mother's  absence.  In- 
deed, so  little  did  Rebecca  care  about  the  school,  ^ 
that  she  would  not  have  cared  any  thing  about 
the  gown,  if  her  vanity  had  not  made  her  wish 
that  Jier  daughter  should  be  the  best  drest  of 
any  girl  at  the  feast  Being  flrom  home,  as 
was  said  before,  she  knew  nothing  of  the  dis- 
appointment .  On  May-day  morning,  Hester, 
instead  of  keeping  fVom  the  feast,  because  she 
had  not  a  new  ^wn,  or  meanly  inventing  any 
excuse  fer  wearing  an  old  one,  dressed  herscdf 
out  as  neatly  as  she^uld  in  her  poor  old  things, 
and  went  to  join  the  school  in  order  to  go  to 
church.  Whether  Hester  had  formerly  isdnlg- 
ed  a  littb  pride  of  heart,  and  talked  of  thk 
gown  rather  too  much,  I  am  not  quite  sure; 
certain  it  is,  there  was  a  great  hue  and  err 
made  at  seeing  Hester  Wilmot,  the  nealestgirli 
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the  mcwt  indostrioaa  ptl  in  the  school,  oonM  to 
the  May-day  feast  in  an  old  stuff  gown,  when 
every  other  girl  was  so  creditably  drest  In- 
deed, I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  were  two  or 
three  much  too  smart  ibrtlieir  station,  and  who 
had  diiened  themselves  .out  in  very  improper 
finery,  which  Mrs-^onee  -made  them  take  off 
before  her.  *  I  mean  this  feast,*  said  she,  *  as 
a  reward  of  industry  and  piety,  and  not  as 
a  trial  of  skill  who  ca^  be  finest,  and  outvie  the 
rest  in  show.  If  I  do  not  take  care,  my  feast 
will  become  an  encooragement,  not  to  virtue, 
but  to  vanity,  f  am  so  great  a  friend  to  decency 
of  apparel,  that  I  even  like  taeee  yon  deny  your 
appetites,  that  you  mav  be  able  to  come  decently 
dressed  to  the  house  of  God.  ^To  encourage  you 
to  do  this.  I  like  tb  set  apart'  this  one  day  of 
ipnocent  pleasure,  against  which  you  may  be 
preparing  all  the  year,  by  laying  aside  some^ 
thing  every  weekrv  towardb  buying  a  gown  out 
of  all  your  savings.  But,  let  me  tell  you,  that 
meekness  and  an  humble  spirit  is  of  more  value 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  good  men,  than  the 
^yest  oottongowA,  or  the  brightest  pink  riband 
in  the  parish.'* 

SCrs.  Jones  fer  all  this,  was  as  much  surprised 
as  the  r«Bt  at  Hester's  mean  garb :  but  such  is 
the  power  of  a  good  character,  that  she  gave 
her  credit  fer  a- right  intention,  especially  as 
she  knew  the  unhappy  state  of  her  family.  For 
it  was  Mrs.  Jones's  way,  (and  it  is  not  a  bad 
way,)  always  to  wait,  and  inquire  into  the  truth 
belbre  she  condemned  any  person  of  good  cha- 
racter, though  appearance*  were  against  them. 
As  we  cannot  judge  of  people's  motives,  said 
ahe,  we  may,  from  ignorance,  ofUn  condemn 
their  best  actions,  and  approve  of  their  worst 
It  will  be  always  time  enough  to  judge  \infa- 
vourably,  and  let  us  give  others  credit  as  long 
as  we^  can,,  and  then  we  in  our  tura,  may  eipect 
a  fiivoorable  jud^o^nt  from  others,,  and  remem- 
ber who  had  said.  Judge  im^,  IJuU  ye  be  not 
judged. 

Hester  was  no  more  proud  of  what  she  had 
done  fer  her  farther,  tHan  she  was  humbled  b^ 
the  meanness  of  her  garb;  and  notwithstanding 
Betty  Stiles,  one  of  the  girls  whose  finery  had 
been  taken  away,  sneered  at  her,  Hester  never 
offered  to  dear  herself,  by  exposing-  her  father, 
though  she  thought  it  right,  secreUy  to  inform 
Mrs,  Jones  of  what  had  past  When  the  exami- 
nation of  the  girls  began,  Betty  Stiles  was  asked 
some  questions  on  the  feurth  and  fifUi  qommand- 
ments,  which  she  answered  very  well.  Hester 
was  asked  nearly  the  same  questions^  and,  though 
fho  answered  them  no  better  than  B^ty  had 
done,  they  were  all  surprised  to  see  Mrs.  Jones 
rise  upk  and  give  a  handsome  Bible  to  Hester, 
while  she  gave  nbthiug  to  Betty.  This  girl 
cried  out  raUier  pertly,  *  Madam,  it  is  very  hard 
that  I  have  no  book :  I  was  as  perfect  as  Hes- 
ter.-*^—* I  have  often  told  you,'  said  Mrs.  Jones, 
*  that  religion  i»  not  a  thing  pf  tlie  tongue  but 
of  the  heart  That  girl  gives  me  the  best  proof 
that  she  has  learned  the  feurth  commandment 
to  good  purpose,  who  persists  in  keeping  holv 
tho  Sabbath  day,  though  commanded  to  break 
it  by  a  parent  whom  she  loves.  And  that  girl 
beat  proves  that  she  keeps  the  fifth,  who  fives 
on  her  own  eomfert,  and  elothing,  and  credit,  to 


honour  and  tbty  her  father  and  mother^  eve* 
though  they  are  not  such  ae  she  could  wish. 
Betty  Stiles,  though  she  could  answer  the  ques- 
tions so  readily,  went  abroad  last  Sunday  when 
she  should  have  been  at  school,  and  refused  to 
nnrse  her  sick  mother,  when  she  could  not  help 
herself.  Is  this  having  learnt  those  two  com 
mandments  to  any  good  purpose  7' 

Farmer  Hoskins,  who  stood  by,  whispered 
Mrs.  Jones,  *  Well,  madam,  now  you  have  con- 
vinced even  ihe  of  the  benefit  m  religious  in- 
struction ;  now  I  see  there  is  a  meaning  to  it 
I  thought  it  was  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  ihe 
other,  and  that  a  song  was  as  well  as  a  psalm ; 
but  now  I  have  found  the  proof  of  the  padding 
is  in  the  eatipg.  I  see  your  scholars  must  oo 
what  they  Aeor,  and  obey  what  they  learn.  Why, 
at  this  rate,  they  will  .all  be  better  servants  for 
being  really  godly,  and  po  )  will  add  a  pudding 
to  next  yearns  feast' 

The  pleasure  Hester  felt  in  receiving  a  new 
Bible,  made  her  forget  that  she  had  on  an  old 
gown.  She  walked  to  church  in  a  thankful 
frame ;  but  how  great  was  her  joy,  when  she 
saw,  among  a  number  of  working  men,  her  own 
father  going  into  church.  As  she  past  by  him 
she  cast  on  him  a  look  of  so  much  joy  and  affec 
tion  that  it  brought  tears  into  his  eyes,  espe. 
cially  when  he  compared  her  mean  dress  with 
that  of  the  other  girls,  and  thought  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  it  John,  who  had  not  been  at 
church  fer  some  years,  was  deeply  struck  with 
the  service.  The  .confession  with  which  it 
opens  went  to  his  heart  He  felt,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  was  a  miserable  stnner,  and  that 
there  usu  no  health  in  him.  .  He  now  felt  com- 
punction for  sin  in  general,  though  it  was  only 
his  ill-behaviour  to  his  daughter  which  had 
brought  him  tp  church.  Thd  sermon  was  such 
as  to  strengthen  the  impression  which  the 
prayers  had  made ;  and  .when  it  was  over,  in- 
stead of  joining  the  ringers,  ^for  the  belfry  was 
the  only  part  pf  the  church  John  liked,  because 
it  usually  led  to  the  ale-house,)  he  quietly  walk- 
ed  back  to  his  work.'  It  was,  indeed,  the  best 
day's  work  he  ever  made.  He  could  not  get 
out  of  his  head  the  whole  day^  the  first  words 
he  heard  at  church;  When  the  wicked  man 
tumeth  away  from  his  wiekedneBe^  and  doeth 
that  which  is  lawful  and  rights  he  ehdll  save  hit 
Mtti  fflive.  At  night,  instead  of  going  to  the 
Bell,  he  went  home,  intending  to  ask  Hester  to 
forgive  him ;  but  as  soon  as  he  ^  to  the  door, 
he  heard  Rebecca  scolding  his  daughter  fer 
having  brought  such  a  disgrace  on  the  family 
as- to  be  seen  in  that  old  rag  of  a  gown,  and  in- 
sisted on  knowing  what  she  had  done  with  the 
money.  Hester  tried  to  keep  the  siocret,  but  her 
mother  declared  she  would  turn  her  out  of 
doors  if  she  did  not  tell  the  truth.  Hester  was 
at  Ust  forced  to  confess  she  had  given  it  to  her 
father.  Unfortunately  for  poor  John,  it  was  at 
this  very  moment  that  he  opened  the  door.  The 
mother  now  divided  her  fury  between  her  guilty 
husband  and  her  innocent  child,^  till  from  words 
she  fell  to  blows.  John  defended  his  daughter, 
and  received  some  of  the  strokes  intended  fer 
the  poor  girl.  This  turbulent  scene  partly  put 
John's  good  resolution  to  flight,  though  the  pa- 
tience of  Hester  did  him  almost  as  much  good 
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as  the  flcriDon  he  had  beard.  At  lengfth  the 
poor  girl  escaped  op  stairs,  not  a  little  bruised, 
and  a  scene  of  mach  violence  passed  between 
John  .and  Rebecca.  She  declared  she  wonld 
not  sit  down  to  sapper  with  such  a  brate,  and 
eel  oft  to  a  neighbour's  house,  that  she  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  abusing  him  the  longer. 
John,  whose  mind  was  much  disturbed,  went 
up  stairs  without  his  supper*  As  he  was  pass- 
ing  by  Hester's  little  room  he  heard  her  voice, 
and  as  he  concluded  she  was  venting  bitter  com- 
plaints against  her '  unnatural  parents,  he*  stop- 
ped to  listen,  resolved  to  go  in  and  comfort  her. 
tie  stopped  at  the  door,  for,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  he  saw  her  kneeling  by  her  bedsidei  and 
praying  so  earnestly  that  she  did  not  hear  him. 
As  ne  made  sure  she  could  be  praying  ibr  tio- 
thing  but  his  death,  what  was  her  eurprise  to 
hear  these  words :  *  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
my  dear  &ther  and  mother,  t^ch  me  to  love 
them,  to  pray  for  them,  and  do  then^  good ;  make 
me  more  dutiful  and  more  patient,  uiat,  adorn- 
ing  the  doctrine  of  God,  my  Saviour,  1  may  re- 
commend his  holy  religion,  and  my  dear  parents 
may  be  brought  to  love  and  fear  thee,  through 
Jesus  Christ* 

Poor  John,  who' would  never  have  been  hard- 
hearted if  he  had  not  been  a  drunkard^  could 
not  stand  this,  he  fell  down  on  his  knees,  em- 
braced his  child ;  and  begged  her  to  teach  him 
how  to  pray.  He  prayed  himself  as  ^ell  aa  he 
could,  and  though  he  did  not  know  what  words 
to  use,  yet  his  'heart  was  melted ;  he  owned  he 
was  a  sinner,  and  begged  Heister  to  fetch  the 
prayer-book,  and  read  over  the  confession  with 
which  he  had  been  so  struck  at  church.  This 
was  the  pleasantest  order  she  had  evbr  obeyed. 
Seeing  him  deeply  affected  with  a  sense  of  sin 
she  pointed  out  to  him  the  Saviour  of  sinners; 
and  in  this  manner  she  passed  some  hours  with 
her  father,  which  were  the  happiest  of  her  life,; 
such  a  night  was  worth  a  hundred  cotton,  or 
even  silk  gowns.  In  the  course  of  the  week  Hes- 
ter  read  over  the  confessiout  and  some  other 
prayers,  to  her  father^so  often  that^  he  got  them 
by  heart,  and  repeated  them  while  he  was  at 
work. — She  ne;Et  taught  him  the  £fly.first 
psalm.  At  length  he  took  courage  to  ^knee.l 
down  and  pray  before  he  went,  to  oed.  From 
that  time  he  bore  his  wife's  ill-humour  much 
better  than  he  had  ever  'done,  and,  as  he  line  w 
her  to  be  neat,  and  notable,  and  saving,  he'  be- 
gan to  think,  that  if  her  temper  was  ndt  quite 
80  bad,  his  home  might  dtill  become  as  pleasant 
a  place  to  him  as  ever  the  Bell  had  beeq  ;  but 
unless  she  became  more  tractable  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  his  long  evei^ings  afler 
the  little  ones  were  in  bed,  for  he  began,  once 
more,  to  delight  ki  playing  >Krith  them.  Hester 
proposed  that  she  herself  should  teach  him  to 
read  an  hour  every  night,  and  he  .consented. 
Rebecca  began  to.  storm,  from  .the  mere  trick 
she  had  got  of  storming ;  but  finding  that  he 
now  brought  home  all  his  earnings,  and  that 
she  got  both  his  raoi^ey  and'  his  company,  (for 
she  had  once  loved  him,)  she  began  to  reconcile 
herself  to  this  new  way  of  life.  In  a  few  months 
John  could  read  a  psalm.'  In  learning  to  read 
it  he  also  got  it  by  heart,  and  this  proved  a  little 
store  for  private  devotion,  and  while  he  was 


mowing  or  reaping,  he  oouM  call  to  mind  a  text 
to  -cheer  his  labour.  He  now  went  constantly 
to  church,  and  often  dropped  in  at  the  school  on 
a  Sunday  evening  to  hear  their  prayers.  He 
expressed  so  much  pleasure  at  this,  that  one  day 
Hester  ventured  to  ask  him  if  they  should  set 
up  family  prayer  at  home  7  John  said  he  should 
like  it  mightily,  but  as  he  could  not  yet  read 
quite  well  enough,  he  desired  Hester  to  try  to 
ffet  a  proper  boM  and  be^in  next  Sunday  night 
Hester  had  bought  of  a  pioas  hawker,  for  three 
halfpence,*  the  Book  of  prayers,  printed  for  the 
Cheap  Repository,  and  knew  she  should  there 
find  something  suitable. 

When  Hester  read  the  exhortation  at  the  be- 
^ning  of  this  little  book,  her  mother,  who  aat 
m  the  comer,  and  pretended  to  be  asleep,  was 
so  much  Btruc|c  that  she  could  nol  find  m  word 
to  say  agaihst  it.  For  a  few  niehta,  indeed,  she 
o^ntmuM  to  sit  still,  or  pretendsd  to  rock  the 
young  child  while  her  husband  and  daughter 
were  kneeling  at  their  prayers.  .She  expected 
John  would  haive  scolded  her  fer  thie,  and  so 
perverse  was  ,her  temper,  that  ahe  was  disap^ 
pointed  at  his  finding  no  fault  with  her.  Seeing 
at  last  thathe  was  v^ry  patient,  and  that  though 
he  prayed  fervently  himself  he  aufiered  her  to 
do  as  she  liked,  sh^  lost  the  epirit  of  oppoaitioa 
for  want  of  something  to  provoke' it'  As  her 
pride  be^n  to  be,  subdued,  some  little  disposi 
tion  to  piety  waa  awakened  in  her  hearts— By 
degrees  she  slid  down  on  her  knees,  though  at 
first  \i  was  behind  the  cradle,  or  the  eloek^  pr 
in  sdme  corner  where  she  thought  they  would 
not  see  her.  Hester  rejoiced  even  in  this  out 
ward  change  in  her  mother,  and  prayed  that 
God  wonld  at  last  be  pleased  ta  touch  her  heart 
as  he  had  done  that  of  her  lather. 

As  John  now  spent  no  idle  money,  he  had 
saved  up  a  trifle  by  working  over-hours ;  thia  he 
kindly  offered  to  Hester  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  her  gown«  Instead  of  accenting  it,  Hester 
told  him,  that  as  she  herself  was  youn|f  and 
healthy,  ahe  should  doon  be  able  to  clothe  herself 
oi^t  of  her  own  savii^  ai|d  begged  him  to 
make  her  mother  a  present  of  this  gown,  which 
he  did.  It  had  been  a  maxipn  of  Rebecca,  that 
it  was  better  i^it  to  go  to  church  at  all,  Uiaa  go 
in  an  old  gown.  She' had,  however,  ^so  fer  ooo- 
quered  this  evil  notion,  that  she  bad  lately  gone 
pretty  oflen.  This  kindness  of  the  gown  touched 
her  not  a  little,  and  the  ^rst  Sunday  die  put  it 
on  Mr.  Simpson  happened  to  preach  from  this 
text,  Ood'retisteth  thepnmd^  mttgiveihffr&cetg 
the  humHe*  This  sermon  so  afibcted  Rebeoea 
that  she  nj^ver  once  thought  she  had  her  new 
gown  on,  till  she  came  to  take  it  off  when  she 
went  to  bed,  and  that  vejy  night,  instead  of 
skulking  behind,  she  knelt  down  by  Jier  bus- 
band,  and  joined  in  prayer  with  much  fervour. 
There  was  one  thing  sunk  deep  in  Rebecea's 
mind ;  she  had  observed  that  since  her  husband 
had  grown  religious  he  had  been  so  careful  not 
to  give  her  any  ofience,  that  he  was  become 
scrupulously  clean ;  took  off  his  dirtr  shoes  be- 
fore he  sat  down,  and  was  very  eanuoua  not  to 
spill  a  drop  of  beer  on  her  ahining  table.    Now 

*  These  prayers  may  be  had  also  divided  into  tm» 
parts,  one  fit  for  private  persone,  the  other  for  n>iiuliei 
price  one  half^niiFy. 
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It  wu  rather  remarkable,  that  as  John  gnw 
more  neat,  Rebecca  mw  more  indifferent  to 
neatneae.  But  both  these  changes  arose  from 
the  same  caose,  the  growth  o£  religion  in  their 
hearts.  John  grew  cleanlr  from  the  fbar  of 
giving  pain  to  his  wife,  while  Rebecca  grew  in- 
Wifferent  from  hating  discoTered  the  sin  and 
fidly  of  an  oTer-anzions  care  about  trifles.  When 


the  heart  is  once  giTen  np  to  God,  sach  mnitibs 
in  a  good  degree  die  of  themselves. 

Hester  continues  to  grow  in  grace,  and  in 
knowledge.  Last  Christmas-day  she  was  ap- 
pointed an  under  teacher  in  the  school,  and  ma- 
ny  people  think  that  some  years  hence,  if  any 
thing  should  happen  to  Mrs.  Crew,  Hester  may 
be  promoted  to  be  head  mistress 


THE  GRAND  ASSIZES,  &c 

OR  GENERAL  JAIL  DELIVERY. 
AN  ALLEGORY. 


Tbbkc  was  in  a  certam  country  a  great  kihff, 
who  was  also  a  judge.  He  was  very  mercifiu, 
but  he  was  also  very  iust ;  for  he '  lued  to  say, 
that  justioe  was  the  foundation  of  all  goodness, 
and  that  indisorimihate  and  misapplied  mercy 
was  in  fact  injustice.-  His  subjects  were  apt 
enough,  in  a  general  way,  to  extol  his  merciful 
temper,  and  especially  those  subjects  who  were 
always  committing'  crimes  which  made  them 
particularly  liable  to  be  punished  by  his  Justice. 
This  last  quality  they  constantly  kept  out  of 
sight,  till  they  had  cheated  themselves  into  a 
notion  that  he  was  too  good  to  punish  at  all. 

Now  it  had  happened  a  long  time  before,  that 
this  whole  people  had  broken  their  allegiance, 
and  had  forfeited  the  king's  fkvonr,  and  had  also 
fkllen  from  a  very  prosperous  state  in  which  he 
had  originally  placed  them,  having  one  and  all 
become  bankrupts.  But  when  thev  were  over 
head  and  ears  in  debt,  and  had  nothing  to  pay, 
the  king's  son  most  generdusly  took  the  whole 
burden  of  their  debts  on  himself;  and,  in  short, 
it  was  proposed  that  all  their  affairs  should  be 
settled,  and  their-rery  crimes  forgiven,  (for  they 
were  criminals  as  well  as  debtors)  provided  only 
they  would  show  themselves  sincerely  sorry  for 
what  they  had  done  themselves,  and  be  thankful 
for  what  had  been  done  for  them.  I  should  how- 
ever remark,  that  a  book  was  also  given  them, 
in  which  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  their 
jwn  rebellion  was  written ;  and  of  the  manner 
of  obtaining  the  king's  pardon,  together  with  a 
variety  of  directions  for  their  conduct  in  time 
to  oome ;  and  in  this  book  it  was  particularly 
mentioned,  that  afler  having  lived  a  certain 
number  of  years  in  a  remote  part  of  the  same 
kinff's  country,  yet  still  under  his  eye  and  juris- 
diction, there  should  be  a  grand  assizes,  when 
every  one  was  to  be  pUblioIy  tried  for  his  past 
behaviour ;  and  afler  this  trial  was  over,  certain 
heavy  punishments  were  to  be  inflicted  on  those 
who  should  have  still  persisted  in  their  rebellion, 
and  certain  high  premiums  were  to  be  bestowdd 
as  a  gracious  reward  upon  the  penitent  and  obe- 
dient. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  notice,  that  this 
king's  court  differed  in  some  respect  from  our 
courts  of  justice,  being  indeed  a  sort  of  court  of 
appeal,  to  which  questions  were  carried  afler 
they  had  been  imperfectly  decided  in  the  com- 
mon courts !  And  although  with  us  all  crimi- 
naJs  are  tried  (and  a  most  excellent  mode  of 
trial  it  is)  by  a  jury  of  their  peers,  yet  in  this 
king's  country  the  mode  was  very  different ;  for 


sinoa  every  one  of  the  people  had  been  in  a  cei- 
tain  sense  criminals,  the  king  did  not  think  it 
foir  to  make  them  judges  also.  It  would,  indeed, 
have  been  impossible  to  follow  in  all  respects 
the  customs  which  prevail  with  us,  for  the  crimes 
with  which  men  are  charged  in  our  courts  are 
mere  overt  act$^  as  the  lawyers  call  Ihem,  that 
is,  acts  which  regard  the  outward  behaviour ; 
such  as  the  acts  of  striking,  maiming,  stealing, 
and  so  forth.  But  in  this  king's  court  it  is  not 
merely  outward  sins,  but  sins  of  the  heart  also 
which  were  to  be  punished.  Many  a  crime, 
therefore,  which  was  never  heard  of  m  the  court 
of  King's  Bench,  or  at  the  Old  Pailey,  and  which 
indeed  could  not  be  cognisable  by  these  courts, 
was  here  to  be  brought  to  light,  and  was  reserv- 
ed for  thU  ^reat  day.  Among  these  were  pride, 
^d  oppression,  andf  envy,  and  malice,  and  re- 
venge, and  covetousness,  and  secret  vanity  of 
mind,  and  evil  thoughts  of  all  sorts,  and  all  sin- 
ful wishes  and  desires.  When  covetousness,  in- 
deed, put  men  on  committing  robbery^  or  when 
malice  drove  them  to  acts  of  murder,  then  the 
Common  courts  immediately  judged  the  crimi- 
nal, without  waiting  for  these  great  assizes ;  ne- 
vertheless, since  even  a  thi^f  and  murderer 
would  now  and  then  escape  in  the  common 
courts,  for  want  of  evidence,  or  through  some 
fault  or  other  of  the  judge  or  jury,  the  escape 
was  of  little  moment  to  the  poor  criminal,  for 
he  was  sure  to  be  tried  again  by  this  great  king; 
and  even  though  the  man  should  have  been  pu^ 
nished  in  some  sense  before,  yet  he  had  now  a 
farther  and  more  lasting  punishment  to  fear, 
unless,  indeed,  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  ob- 
tained (by  the  means  I  before  spoke  of)  this 
great  king's  pardon.  The  ntu  of  the  heart,  how- 
ever,  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  sort  of 
sins,  which  were  to  Come  before  this,  great  tri- 
buoal ;  and  these  were  to  be  judged  by  Uiis  great 
king  in  person,  and  by  none  but  himself;  be- 
cause  he  alone  possessed  a  certain  power  of  get- 
tinff  at  all  secrets. 

fence  heard  of  a  certain  king  of  Sicily,  who 
built  a  whispering  gallery  in  the  form  of  an  ear, 
through  which  he  could  hear  every  word  his  re- 
bellious subjects  uttered,  though  spoken  ever  so 
low.  But  this  secret  of  the  kmg  of  Sicily  was 
nothing  to  what  this  creat  king  possessed ;  for 
be  had  the  power  of  knowing  every  thought 
which  was  conceived  in  the  mind,  though  it 
never  broke  out  into  words,  or  proceeded  to  ac- 
tions. 

Now  you  may  be  ready  to  think,  perhaps 
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that  tneae  people  urere  worae  o^than  any  others, 
because  they  were  to  be  examiaed  so  closely, 
and  judged  so  strictly.  Far  from  it;  the  king 
was  too  just  to  expect  bricks  without  giving 
them  straw;  he  gave  them,  therefore,  trerv 
help  that  they  needed.  He  gave  them  a  book 
of  directions,  as  1  before  observed ;  and  because 
tbey  were  naturally  short-sighted,  he  supplied 
them  with  a  glass  for  reading  it,  and  thus  the 
most  dim-sighted  might  see,  if  they  did  not  wil. 
fully  shut  their  eyes :  but  though  the  king  in- 
vited them  to  open  their  eyes  he  did  not  compel 
them ;  and  many  remain  stone  blind  all  their 
lives  with  the  book  in  their  hand,  because  they 
would  not  use  the  glass,  nor  take  the  proper 
means  for  reading  and  understanding  all  that 
was  written  for  them.  The  humbletuid  sincere 
learned  in  time  to  see  even  that  part  of  the  book 
which  was  least  plainly  .written ;  and  it  was 
observed  that  the  ability  to  understand  it  de- 
pended more  on  the  heart  than  the  head;  an 
evil  disposition  blinded  the  sight,  while  humility 
operated  like  an  eye-salve. 

Now  it  happened  that  those  who  had  been  so 
lucky  as  to  escape  the  punishment  of  the  lower 
courts,  took  it.  into  their  heads  that  they  .were 
all  very  good  sort  of  people,  and  of  course  v^ry 
safe  from  any  danger  at  this  great  asMixe,  This 
grand  intended  trial,  indeed,  had  been  talked  of 
so  much,  and  put  off  so  long  (for  it  had  seemed 
long  at  least  to  these  short-sighted  people)  that 
many  persuaded  themselves  it  would  never  take 
place  at  all ;  and  far  the  greater  part  were  living 
away  therefore  without  ever  thinking  about  it ; 
they  went  on  just  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  been 
done  for  their  benefit ;  and  as  if  they  had,  no 
king  to  please,  no  king's  son  to  be  thankful  to, 
no  book  to  guide  themselves  by,  and  as  if  the 
assizes  were  never  to  come  about 

But  with  this  king  a  thoueand  years  were  ae 
a  <2ay,  for  he  was  not  sU^ck  concealing  his  pro- 
ffiises,  as  some  men  count  slackness, — So  at 
length  the  solemn  period  approached.  Still, 
however,  the  people  did  not  prepare  fur  the  6o- 
lemnity,  or  rather,  they  prepared  for  it  much 
as  some  of  the  peoole  in  our  provincial  towns 
are  apt  to  prepare  for  the  annual  assise  times; 
I  mean  by  balls  and  feastings,  and  they  saw 
their  own  trial  come  on,  with  as  little  concern 
as  is  felt  by  the  people  in  our  streets,  when  they 
see  the  judge's  procession  enter  the  town ;  they 
indeed  comfort  themselves  that  it  is  only  those  in 
the  prisons  who  are  guilty. 

Bat  when  at  last  the  day  came,  and  every 
man  found  that  he  was  to  be  judgred  for  himself; 
and  that  somehow  or  other,  all  his  secrets  were 
brought  out,  and  that  there  was  now  no  escape, 
not  even  a  short  reprieve,  things  began  to  take 
a  more  serious  turn.  Some  of  the  worst  of  the 
criminals  were  got  together  debating  in  an  outer 
court  of  the  grand  hall ;  and  there  they  passed 
their  time,  not  in  compunction  and  tears,  not  in 
comparing  their  lives  with  what  was  required  in 
that  book  which  had  been  given  them,  but  they 
derived  a  fallacious  hope  by  comp&ring  them- 
selves with  such  as  had  been  still  more  notorious 
offenders. 

One  who  had  grown  wealthy  by  rapine  and 
oppression,  but  had  contrived  to  keep  within  the 
*etter  of  the  law,  insulted  a  poor  fellow  as  a 


thief,  because  he  had  stolen  a  loaf  ot'  bread. 
*  You  are  far  wickeder  than  I  was,*  said  a  citi. 
ssen  to  his  apprentice,  *  for  you  drank  and  swore 
at  the  ale-house. every  Sunday  night.*  *  Yes, 
said  the  poor  fellow,  *  but  it  was  your  fault  that 
I  did  so,  for  you  took  no  care  of  my  sool,  but 
spent  all  your  Sabbaths  in  jaunting  abroad  or  in 
rioting  at  home ;  I  might  have  learnt,  but  there 
was  no  one  to  teach  me ;  I  might  have  (bllowed 
a  good  example,  but  I  saw  only  bad  ones.  I 
siimed  against  less  light  than  you  did.*  A 
drunken  journeyman,  who  had  spent  all  hb 
wages  on  ?in,  rejbiced  that  he  had  not  spent  a 
great  estau  in  bribery  at  elections,  as  the  lord 
of  his  manor  had  done,  while  a  perjured  elector 
boasted  that  he  was  no  drunkard  like  the  jour- 
neyman ;  and  the  member  himself  took,  oomibrt 
that  he  bad  never  received  the  bribes  which  he 
had  not  been  ashamed  to  offer, 

I  have  not  room  to  describe  the  awful  pomp 
of  the  court,  nor  the  terrible  sounding  ef  the 
trumpet  which  attended  the  judge's  entrance, 
nor  the  sitting  of  the  judge,  nor  the  opening  of 
the  books,  nor  the  crowding  of  the  millions,  who 
stood  before  him.  I  (shall  pass  over  ihe  multi- 
tudes who  were  tried  and  condemned  to  dun- 
geons and  chains,  and  eternal  fire,  and  to  per- 
petual  banishment  from  the  presence  of  the 
king,  which  always  seemed  to  be  the  saddest 
part  of  the  sentence.  I  shall  only  notice  further, 
a  few  who  brought  some  plea  of  merit,  and 
claimed  a  right  to  be  rewarded  by  the  king,  and 
even  deceived  themselves  so  far  as  to  think  that 
his  own  book  of  laws  would  be  tbeir-justifica. 
tion. 

A  thoughtless  spendthrifl  advanced  without 
any  contrition,  and  said,  *  that  he  had  lived  hand- 
somely,  and  had  hated  the  covetous  whom  God 
abhorreUi ;  that  he  trusted  in  that  passage  of 
the  book  which  said,  that  coveUmness  loa*  tdola 
try  ;  and  that  he  therefore  hoped  for  a  favoura- 
ble  sentence.*  Now  it  proved  that  this  man  had 
not  only  avoided  covetousness,  but  that  he  had 
even  left  his  wife  and  children  in  want  through 
his  excessive  prodigality.  The  jud^  therefore 
immediately  pointed  to  that  place  m  the  book 
where  it  is  written,  he  that  providetk  not  for  his 
household  is  worse  than  an  infideL  He  that 
Hveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  he  liveth  ;  *■  thou,* 
said  he,  *tn  thy  life  Jime^  reeeivedst  thy  good 
things^  and  now  thou  must  be  tormented,*  Then 
a  miser,  whom  hunger  and  hoarding  had  worn 
to  skin  and  bone,  crept  forward,  and  praised  the 
sentence  passed  on  this  extravagant  youth,  *  and 
surely,'  said  he,  *  since  he  is  condemned,  I  am 
a  man  that  may  make  some  plea  to  favour — I 
was  never  idle  or  drunk,  I  kept  m^  body  in  sub. 
jection.  I  have  been  so  self-denying  that  I  am 
xertainly  a  saint :  I  have  loved  neither  father 
,  nor  mother,  nor  wife  nor  children,  to  excess,  in 
all  this  I  have  obeyed  the  book  of  the  law.'  Ther 
,  the  ju^  said,  *  But  where  are  thy  works  of 
mercy  and  thy  labours  of  love,  see  that  fiunily 
which  perished  in  thy  sight  last  hard  winter, 
while  thy  bams  were  overflowing;  that  poor 
family  were  my  representatives ;  yet  they  were 
hungry,  and  thou  gavest  them  no  meat.  Ov  to, 
now  thou  rich  man,  weep  and  howl  for  the  mue- 
nes  that  are  come  upon  you.  Your  gold  and 
your  silver  is  cankered^  and  the  nut  of  i 
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•ftflS  he  a  wUntu  wnntt  ytv,  and  tikaU  eat 
yourjieek  ae  it  vftrefire.* 

Then  came  up  one  with  a  most  ■elf-Bofficieiit 
air.  He  walked  ap  boldlvt  baviiiir  in  one  hand 
the  plan  of  an  hospital  which  be  had  boilt,  and 
in  the  other  the  drawing  of  a  ttatae,  which  waa 
erecting  for  him  in  the  country  that  he  had  joit 
left,  and  on  his  forehead  appeared,  in  gold  let- 
ters, the  list  of  all  the  public  charities  to  which 
ha*  had  subscribed.  He  seemed  to  take  great 
pleasure  in  tho  condemnation  of  the  miser,  and 
said,  '  Lord,  when  saw  I  thee  hungry  and  fod 
thee  not,  or  in  prison  and  visited  wee  not  ?  1 
have  visited  the  fatherless  and  widow  in  their 
affliction.'  Here  the  judge  out  him  short,  by 
•ayittff,  *  True,  thou  didst  visit  the  fatherless, 
but  didst  thou  fulfil  equally  that  other  part  of 
my  command,  *  to  keep  thyself  unspotted  from 
the  world.'  No»  thou  wast  conformed  to  the 
world  in  many  of  its  sinful  customs,  '^  thou  didlst 
follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil ;  thou  didst  Iqvo 
the  world  and  the  things  of  the  world ;  and  t^ 
motive  to  all  thy  charities  was  not  a  regard  to 
me  but  to  thy  own  credit  with  thy  follow  men- 
Thoa  hast  done  every  thing  for  the  sake  of  re- 
pntation,  and  now  thou  art  vainly  trusting  in 
thy  deceitful  works,  instead  of  putting  all  thy 
trust  in  my  aon^  who  has  oflRsred  himsdf  to  be  a 
surety  for  thee.  Where  has  been  that  humility 
and  gratitude  to  him  which  was  required  of  thee. 
No,  thou  wohldst  be  thine  own  surety :  thou 
hast  trusted  in  thyself:  thou  hast  made  thy 
boast  of  thine  own  goodness ;  thou  hast  sought 
after  and  ^ou  hast  enjoyed  the  praise  of  men, 
and  verily  I  say  onto  taee,  *  thou  hast  had  thy 
reward.' 

A  poor  diseased  blind  cripple,  who  came  from 
the  Tory  hospital  which  this  flnreat  Man  had 
built,  then  foil  prostrats  on  his  mce,  crying  out, 
*  Lord  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner !'  on  which 
the  judge,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  said,  '  Well 
done,  good  and  faithfhl  servant'  The  poor  man 
replied,  '  Lord,  I  have  done  nothing !' — *  But 
thou  hast « suffered  well,'  said  the  judge ;  *  thou 
hast  been  an  example  of  patience  and  meekness, 
and  though  thou  hadst  but  few  talents,  yet  thou 
hast  well  improved  those  few ;  thou  hadst  time, 
this  thou  didst  spend  in  the  humble  duties  of  tliy 
station,  and  also  in  earnest  prayer-;  thou  didst 
pray  even  for  that  proud  founder  of  the  hospital, 
who  never  prayed  for  himself;  thou  wast  ihdeed 
blind  and  lame,  but  it  is  no  where  said,  my  son 
give  me  thy  foet,  or  thine  eves,  but  five  me  thy 
heart ;  and  even  the  fow  faculties  1  did  grant 
thee,  were  employed  to  my  glory ;  with  thine 
ears  thou  didst  Ustep  to  my  word,  with  thy 


tongue  thou  didst  show  forth  my  pimMS,  *  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.' 

There  were  several  who  came  forward,  and 
boasted  of  some  single  and  particular  virtue,  in 
which  they  had  been  supposed  to  exceL  One 
talked  of  his  generosity,  another  of  his  courage, 
and  a  third  of  his  fortitude ;  but  it  proved  on  a 
dose  etamination,  that  some  of  those  supposed 
virtutos  were  merely  the  efibct  of  a  particular 


constitution  of  bod  v  ;  tliat  others  proceeded  fh>m 
a  folsa  motive,  and  that  not  a  fow  of  them  were 
actual  vices,  since  they  were  carried  to  excess ; 
and  under  the  pretence  of  fulfilling  one  duty, 
some  otiier  duty  was  lost  sight  of;  in  short,  these 
partial  virtues  were  none  of  them  praetised  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  king*  bol  merely  to 
please  the  person's  own  humour,  or  to  gain 
praise,  and  they  would  not,  therefore,  stand  this 
day's  trial,  for 'he  that  had  kept  the  whole  law,  ' 
and  yet  had  wilfully  and  habitually  offended  in 
any  one  pointy  was  declared  guilty  of  breaking 
the  whole.' 

At  this  moment  a  sort  of  thick  scales  fell  from 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  They  could  now  no 
longer  take  comfo^  as  they  had  done  for  so 
many  years,  by  measuring  their  neighbours' 
conduct  against  their  own.  Each  at  once  saw 
himself  in  his  true  light,  and  found,  alas !  when 
it  was  too  late,  that  ne  should  have  made  the 
book  which  had  been  given  him  his  rule  of  prac- 
tice before,  since  it  now  proved  to  be  the  rule 
by  which  he  was  to  be  juoged.  Nay,  every  one 
now  thought  himself  even  worse  than  his  neigh- 
bour, because,  while  he  only  saio  and  heard  of 
the  guilt  of  others,  he  felt  his  own  in  all  its  ag- 
gravated horror. 

To  complete  their  confusion,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  jodffc 
who  condemned  them ;  and  also -to  approve  the 
fovourable  sentence  by  which  thousands  of  other 
criminab  had  not  only  their  lives  saved,  but 
were  made  happy  and  glorious  beyond  all  ima- 
gination ;  not  ror  any  great  merits  which  they 
bad  to  produce,  but  in  consequence  of  their  sin- 
cere repentance,  and  their  humble  acceptance 
of  the  pardon  oflfered  to  them  by  the  king's  son. 
One  thing  was  remarkaUe,  that  whilst  most  of 
those  who  were  condemned,  never  expected 
condemnation,  but  even  claimed  a  reward  for 
their  supposed  innocence  or  goodness,  all  who 
were  rea^Uy  rewarded  and  forgiven  were  sensible 
that  they  owed  their  pardon  to  a  mere  act  of 
grace,  and  they  cried  out  with  one  voice,  *  Not 
,  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  onto  thy  name  be  the 
praise!* 


THE  SERVANT  MAN  TURNED  SOLDIER. 

OR  THE  FAIR-WEATHER  CHRISTIAN. 
AN  ALLEGORY. 


WnjiAM  was  a  lively  young  servant,  who  lived 
in  a  gFMt  5ti(  very  irregular  Jamily.  His  place 
was  on  the  whole,  agreeable  to  him,  and  soited 
to  his  gay  thoughtless  temper.  He  found  a 
dentiful  table  and  a  good  cellar.    There  was, 


indeed,  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  though 
it  was  penormed  with  much  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. The  family  in  the  main  were  not  un- 
kind to  him,  though  they  often  contradicted  and 
crossed  him,  especially  when  things  went  ill 
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with  themaelTes.  This,  William  never  mach 
liked,  for  he  was  always  fbnd  of  having  his  own 
wav.  There  was  a  merry,  or  rather  a  noisy 
and  riotous  servant's  hall;  for  disorder  and 
quarrels  are  indeed  the  usual  effects  of  plenty 
and  unrestrained  indulgence.  The  men  were 
smart,  bdt  idle ;  the  maids  were  showy  but  li- 
centious,  and  all  did  pretty  much  as  they  liked 
for  a  time,  but  the  time^was  commonly  shorfc 
The  wages  were  reckoned  high,  but  they  were 
seldom  paid,  and  it  was  even  said  by  teber  peo- 
ple, that  the  family  was  insolvent,  and  never 
fulfilled  any  of  their  flattering  engagements,. or 
their  most  positive  promises ;  but  stul,  notwith- 
standing  their  real  poverty,,  things  went  on  with 
just  the  same  thoughtlessness  and.  splendour, 
and  neither  master  nor  servants  looked  beyond 
the  jollity  of  the  present  hour. 

In  this  unruly  family  there  was  little  church 
going,  and  still  less  praying  at  home.  They 
pretended,  indeed,  in  a  general  way,  to  believe 
in, the  Bible,  but  it  was  only  an  outward  pro- 
fession, few  of  them  read  it  at  all,  and  even 
of  those  who' did  read  it  vtill  fewer  were  govern- 
ed  by  it  There  was  indeed. a  Bible  lying, on 
the  table  in  the  groajt  hall,  which  was  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  an  oath,  but  was 
seldom  used  on  any  -other  occasion,  and  some 
of  the  heads  of  thr  fiimily  were  of  opinion-  that 
this  was  its  only  real  use,  as  it  inight  serve  to 
keep  the  lower  parts  of  it  in  order. 

William,  who  was  fond  bf  novelty  and  plea- 
sure, was  apt  to  be.  negligent  of  the  duties  of 
the  house.  He  used  to  stay  out  on  his  errands, 
and  one  of  his  favourite  amusements  was  going 
to  the  parade-  to  see  the  soldiers  exercise.  He 
saw  with  envy  how  smartly  they  were  dressed, 
listened  with  rapture  to  the  music,  and  fancied 
that  a  soldier  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  to 
and  fro  in  a  certain  regular  order,  to  go  through 
a  little  easy  exercise,  in  short,  to  live  without 
fighting,  fatigue,  or  danger. 

O,  said  he,  whenever  he  was  affronted  at 
home,  what  a  fine  thing  it  must  be  to  be  a  sol- 
dier !  to  be  so  well  dressed,  to  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  move  to  the  pleasant'ftound  of  fife  and 
drum,  and  to  have  m  many  people  come  to  look 
at  one,  and  admire  one.  O  it  must  be  a  fine 
thin^  to  be  a  soldier  ! 

Yet  when  the  vexation  of  the  moment  was 
over,  he  found  so  mueh  ease  and  diversion  in  the 
great  fiunily,  it  was  so  suited  to  his  low  taste 
and  sensual  appetites,  that  he  thought  no  more 
of  the  matter.  He  forgot  the  glories  of  a  soldier, 
and  eagerly  returned  to  all  Uie  mean  gratifica- 
tions of  the  kitchen.  His  evil  habits  were  but 
little  attended  to  by  those  with  whom  he  lived  ; 
his  faults,  among  which  were  lying  aiid  swear- 
ing, were  not  often  corrected  by  the  family,  who 
had  little  objection  to  those  sins,  which  only 
oflfended  God  and  did  not  much  affect  their  own 
interest  or  property.  And  except  that  William 
was  obliged  to  work  rather  more  than  he  liked, 
ho  found  little,  while  he  was  young  and  healthy, 
that  was  very  disaf  feeable  in  this  service.  So 
he  went  on,  still  thmking,  however,  when  things 
went  a  little  cross,  what  a  fine  thing  it  was  to 
be  a  soldier !  At  last  one  day  as  he  was  waiting 
at  dinner,  he  had  the  misfortttne  to  Jet  fall  a 
ehina  dbh,  and  broke  it  all  to  pieces.    It  was  a 


curious  dish,  much  valued  by  the  family,  as  they 
pretended ;  this  family  were  indeed  apt  to  set  a 
false  fantastic  value  on  things,  and  not  to  esti- 
mate them  by  their  real  worth.  The  heads  of 
the  family,  who  had  generally  been  rather  po^ 
tient  and  good-humoured  with  William,  as  I 
said  before,  for  those  vic^s,  which  though  offen- 
sive  to  God  did  not  touch  their  own  pocket,  now 
flew  out  into* a  violent  passion  with  him,  called 
him  a  thousand  hard  names,  and  even  threatan- 
ed  to  horsewhip  him  for  his  shan^efnl  negli- 
gence. 

.  William  in  a  great  fright,  fi>r  he  was  a  sad 
coward  at  bottom,  ran  directly  out  of  tbahouae 
to  avoid  the  threatened  punishment;  and  hap- 
pening  just  at  that  very  time  to  pass  by  the  pa- 
rade where  the  soldiers  .chanced  to  be  then  ex- 
ercising, his  resoltition  was  t&ken  in  a  moment. 
He  instantlv  determined  to  be  no  more  e  slave, 
as  he  called  it ;  he  would  return  no  more  to  be 
subject  to  the  humours  of  a  tyrannical  family ; 
no,  he  was  resolved  to  be  free ;  -or  at  least,  if  he 
must  serve,  he  would  serve  no  master  but  the 
king. 

William,  who  had  now  and  then  happened  to 
hear  from  tlie  accidental  talk  of  the  soldiers 
that  those  who  served  the  great  family  he  had 
lived  with,  were  slaves  to  their  tyranny  and 
vices,  had  also  heard  in  the  same  casual  man- 
ner,  that  the  service  of  the  king  was  perfect  free- 
dom. Now  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  hope 
that  this  might  be  a  freedom  to  do  evil,  or  at 
least  tado  nothing,  so  he  thought  it  was  the 
only  place  in  the  world  toeuit  him. 

A  fine  likely  young  man  as  William  was,  had 
no  great  difliculty  to  get  enlisted.  The  few 
forms  were  soon  settled,  he  received  the  bounty 
money  as  eagerly  as  it  was  ofiered,  took  the 
oaths  of  allegiance,  was  joined  to  the  regiment 
and  heartily  welcomed  by  his  new  comrades. 
He  was  the  happiest  fellow  alive.  All  was 
smooth  and  calm.  The  day  happened  to  be 
very  fine,  and  therefi>re  William  always  reckon- 
ed  upon  a  fine  day.  The  scene  was  gay  and 
lively,  the  music  cheerful,  he  tbund  the  exercise 
very  easy,  and  he  thought  there  was  little  more 
expected  from  him. 

He  soon  began  to  flourish  away  in  his  talk ; 
and  ^hed  he  met  with  any  one  of  his  old  fellow 
servants,  he  fell  a  prating  about  marches  and 
counter-marohes,  and  blockades,  and  battles,  and 
sieges,  and  blockl,  fmd  death,  and  triumphs,  and 
victories,  all  at  random,  for  these  were  words 
and  phrases  he  had  picked  up  without  at  all  un- 
derstanding what  he  said.  He  had  no  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  he  had  no  modesty,  he  had 
no  experience  and  therefore  he  had  no  fears. 

All  seemed  to  go  on  swimmingly,  for  he  had 
as  yet  no  trial.  He  began  to  think  with  triumph 
what  a  mean  life  he  had  escaped  from  in  the  old 
quarrelsome  family,  and  what  a  happy,  honoura- 
ble life  he  should  have  in  the  army.  O  there  was 
no  life  like  the  life  of  a  soldier ! 

In  a  short  time,  however,  war  broke  out,  his 
regiment  was  one  of  the  first  which  was  calleo 
out  to  actual  and  hard  service.  As  William 
was  the  most  raw  of  all  the  recruits  he  was  the 
first  to  murmur  at  the  difficulties  and  hardships, 
the  cold  and  hunger,  the  fttigue  and  danger  of 
being  a  soldier.    O  what  watchings,  and  perils 
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and  trials,  and  hardshifM,  and  diffieoltias  be  now 
thought  attended  a  militarj  life !  Surely,  laid 
he,  I  coald  never  have  suipected  all  this  misery 
when  I  used  to  see  the  men  on  the  parade  in  our 
town 

He  now  foand,  when  it  was  too  late,  that^ll 
the  field-days  he  used  to  attend,  all  the  evoln- 
tlons  aod  exercises  which  he  had  obeerved  the 
•oldiers  to  go  throogh  in  the  calm  times  of  peace 
and  safety,  were  only  meant  to  fit,  train  and 
qualify  them,  for  the  actual  service  which  they 
were  now  sent  out.  to  perform  by  the  command 
of  the  king. 

The  truth  is,  William  ofien  complained  when 
there  was  no  real  hardshijp  to  complain  of;  for 
the  eommon  troubles  of  life  fell  out  preljty  much 
alike  to  the  great  family  which  William  had 
left,  and  to  Ute  soldiers  in  the  king's  army. 
But  the  spirit  of  obedience,  discipline,  and  self, 
denial  of  the  latter  seemed  hardships  to  one  of 
Wiiliam*s  loose  turn  of  mind.  When  he  began 
to  murmur,  some  good  old  soldier  clapped  him 
on  the  back,  sayin|,  eheer  op  lad,  it  is  a  kiag- 
dom  yon  are  to  strive  for,  if  we  faint  not,  hence- 
forth there  is  laid  up  for  us  a  great  reward,  we 
have  the  king's  word  for  it  man.  William  oh- 
served,  that. to  those  who  truly  believed  this, 
their  labours  were  as  nothing,  but  he  himself 
did  not  at  the  bottom  believe  it ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served, of  all  the  soldiers  who  failed,  the  true 
cause  was  that  they  did  not  really  believe  the 
king's  promise.  He  was  surprised  to  see  that 
those  soldiers,  who  used  to  bluster  and  boast, 
and  deride  the  assaulte  of  the  enemy,  now  began 
to  fall  away  ;  while  such  as  had  faithfully  otey- 
ed  the  king's  orders,  and  believed  in  his  word, 
were  sustained  in  the  hour  of  triaL  Those  who 
had  trusted  in  their  own  strength  all  fainted  on 
the  slightest  attack,  while  those  who  had  put  on 
the  armour  of  the  king's  providing,  the  sword, 
and  the  shield,  and  the  helmet,  and  the  breast- 
plate, and  whose  feet  were  shod,  according  to 
order,  now  endured  hardship  as  good  soldiers, 
and  were  enabled  to  fight  the  good  fight 

An  engagement  was  expected  immediately. 
The  men  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  battle. 
While  the  rest  of  the  corps  were  so  preparing, 
William's  whole  thouflhts  were  bent  on  con- 
triving how  he  might  desert  But  alas !  he  was 
watched  on  all  sides,  he  could  not  possibly  de- 
vise  any  means  to  escape.  The  danger  increas- 
ed  every  moment,  the  battle  came  on.  William, 
who  had  been  so  sure  and  confident  before  he 
entered,  flinched  in  the  moment  of  trial,  while 
his  more  quiet  and  less  boastful  comrades  pre- 
pared boldlv  to  do  their  duty.  William  looked 
about  on  all  sides,  and  saw  that  there  was  no 
•ye  upon  him,  for  he  did  not  know  that  the 
king's  eye  was  every  where  at  once.  He  at 
last  thought  he  spied  a  chance  of  escaping,  not 
Crom  the  enemy,  but  from  his  own  army.  While 
he  was  endeavouring  to  escape,  a  ball  from  the 
opposite  eamp  took  off  his  leg.  As  he  fell,  the 
first  words  which  broke  from  him  were,  while 
I  was  in  my  duty  I  was  preserved ;  in  the  very 
act  of  deserting  I  am  wounded.  He  lay  ex> 
peeting  every  moment  to  be  trampled  to  death, 
but  as  t6e  confusion  was  a  little  over,  he  was 
taken  off  the  field  by  some  of  his  own  party, 


hud  in  a  place  of  safety,  %nd  left  to  himself 
af^r  his  wound  was  dressed. 

The  skirmish,  fbr  it  proved  nothinr  more, 
was  soon  over.  The  greater  part  of  the  regi- 
ment escaped  in  safety.  William  in  the  mean 
time  suffered  cruelly  both  In  mind  and  body. 
To  the  pains  of  a  wounded  soldier,  he  added  the 
disgrace  of  a  coward,  and  the  infamy  of  a  de- 
serter. 0,  cried  he,  whv  was  I  such  a  fool  as 
to  leave  the  great  family  I  lived  in,  where  there 
was  meat  and  drink  enough  and  to  spare,  only 
on  account  of  a  little  quarrel  1  I  might  have 
made  up  that  with  them  as  we  had  done  ouz 
former  quarrels.  Why  did  I  leave  a  life  of  ease 
and  pleasure,  where  I  had  only  a  little  rub  now 
and  then,  for  a  life  of  daily  discipline  and  con 
stent  danger?  Why  did  I  turn  soldier?  O 
what  a  miserable  animal  is  a  soldier ! 

As  he  was  sitting  in  this  weak  and  disabled 
condition,  uttering  the  above  complaints,  he  oh  • 
served  a  venerable  old  officer,  with  thin  gray 
locks  on  his  head,  and  on  his  face,  deep  wrinkles 
engraved  by  time,  and  many  an  honest  scar 
inflicted  by  war.  William  had  heard  this  old 
officer  highly  comiqended  for  his  extraordinary 
courage  and  conduct  in  battle,  and  in  peace  he 
used  to  see  him  cod  and  collected,  devoutly  em- 
ployed  in  reading  and  praying  in  the  interval 
of  more  active  duties.  He  could  not  help  com- 
paring this  officer^  with  himself.  I,  said  be» 
flinched  and  drew  baekt  end  would  even  have 
deserted  in  the  moment  of  peril,  and  now  in  re- 
turn, I  have  no  consolation  in  the  hour  of  repose 
and  safety.  I  would  not  fight  then,  1  cannot 
pray  now.  O  why  would  I  ever  think  of  being 
a  soldier  ?  He  then  began  afresh  to  weep  and 
lament,  and  he  groaned  so  loud  that  he  drew 
the  notice  of  the  officer,  who  came  up  to  him, 
kindly  sat  down  by  him,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  inquired  with  as  much  affection  as  if  he 
had  been  his  brother,  what  was  the  matter  with 
him,  and  what  particular  distress,  more  than 
the  common  fortune  of  war  it  was  which  drew 
from  him  such  bitter  groans  7  *  I  know  some- 
thing  of  surgery,'  added  he,  *  let  me  examine 
your  wound,  and  assist  you  with  such  little 
comfort  as  I  can.' 

William  at  once  saw  the  difference  between 
the  soldiers  in  the  king's  army,  and  the  people 
in  the  great  family ;  the  latter  commonly  with- 
drew their  kindness  in  sickness  3nd  trouble, 
when  most  wanted,  which  was  just  the  very 
time  when  the  others  came  forward  to  assist 
He  told  the  officer  his  little  history,  the  manner 
of  his  living  in  the  great  family,  the  trifling 
cause  of  his  quarrelling  with  it,  the  slight 
ground  of  his  entering  into  the  king's  service. 
*  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  quarrelled  with  the  family 
and  I  thought  I  was  at  once  fit  for  the  army :  I 
did  not  know  the  qualifications  it  required.  I  had 
not  reckoned  on  discipline,  and  hardships,  and 
self-deniaL  I  liked  well  enou?h  to  sing  a  loyal 
song,  or  drink  the  king's  health,  but  I  find  I  do 
not  relish  workinr  and  fighting  for  him,  though 
I  rashly  promised  even  to  lay  down  my  life  for 
his  service  if  called  upon,  when  I  took  the 
bounty  money  and  the  oath  of  aUegiance.  In 
short,  sir,  I  find  that  I  long  for  the  ease  and 
sbth,  the  merriment  and  the  feasting  of  my  old 
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scmce ;  I  find  I  cmnnot  be  a  soldier,  and,  to 
speak  truth,  I  was  in  the  very  act  of  deserting 
when  I  was  stopped  short  by  the  cannon  ball. 
So  that  I  feel  the  guilt  of  desertion,  and  the 
misery  of  baring  lost  my  leg  into  the  bargain.* 

The  officer  thus  replied :  '  your  state  is  that 
of  everj  worldly  irreligious  roan.  The  great 
family  you  serfed  is  a  just  picture  of  the  world. 
The  wages  the  world  promises  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  do  its  work  are  high,  bat  the  payment 
is  attended  with  much  disappointment;  nay, 
the  world,  like  your  great  &mily,  is  in  itself 
insolvent,  and  in  its  very  nature  incapable  of 
making  good  the  promises,  and  of  paying  the 
high  rewards  which  it  holds  out  to  tempt  its 
credulous  followers.  The  ungodly  world,  like 
yoT^r  family,  cares  little  for  church,  and  still  less 
for  prayer ;  and  considers  the  Bible  rather  as  an 
instrument  to  make  an  oath  binding,  in  order  to 
keep  the  vulgar  in  obedience,  thtn  in  contain- 
ing in  itself  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
and  as  a  title  deed  to  heaven.  The  generality 
of  men  love  the  world  as  you  did  your  service, 
while  it  smiles  upon  them,  and  gives  them  easy 
work  and  plenty  of  meat  and  drink ;  but  as  sdon 
as  it  begins  to  cross  and  contradict  them,  they 
get  out  of  humour  with  it,  just  as  you  did  with 
your  service.  They  then  think  its  drud^erj 
hard,  its  rewards  low.  They  find  out  that  it  is 
high  in  its  expectations  from  them,  and  slack 
in  its  payments  to  them. '  And  they  begin  to 
fancy,  (because  they  do  not  hear  religious  peo- 
ple murmur  as  they  do,)  that  there  must  be 
some  happiness  in  religion.  The  world,  which 
takes  no  account  of  their  deeper  sins,  at  length 
brings  them  into  discredit  for  some  act  of  im- 
prudence, just  as  your  family  overlooked  your 
lying  and  swearing,  but  threatened  to  drub  you 
for  breaking  a  china  dish.  Such  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world !  it  particularly  bears  with 
those  who  only  break  the  laws  of  God,  but  se- 
verely punishes  the  smallest  negligence  by 
which  they  themselves  are  injured.  The  world 
sooner  pardons  the  breaking  ten  commandments 
of  God,  than  even  a  china  dish  of  its  own. 

'  After  some  cross  or  opposition,  worldly  men, 
as  I  said  before,  begin  to  think  how  much  con- 
tent and  cheerfulness  they  remember  to  have 
seen  in  religious  peq>le.  They. therefore  begin 
to  fancy  that  religion  must  be  an  easy  and  de- 
lightful, as  ^ell  as  a  good  thing.  They  have 
heard  that,  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantneas^ 
and  all  her  paths  are  peace  ;  and  they  persuade 
themselves,  that  by  this  is^  meant  worldly 
pleasantness  and  sensual  peace.  They  resolve 
at  length  to  try  it,  to  turn  their  back  upon  the 
world,  to  engage  in  the  service  of  God  and  turn 
Christians ;  just  as  you  resolved  to  leave  your 
old  service,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  king 
and  turn  soldier.  But  as  you  quitted  your  place 
in  a  passion,  so  they  leave  the  world  in  a  huff. 
They  do  not  count  the  cost  They  do  not  cat- 
eulate  upon  the  darling  sin,  the  habitual  plea- 
sures, the  ease  and  vanities  which  they  under- 
take by  their  new  engagements  to  renounce,  any 
more  than  you  counted  what  indulgences  you 
were  going  to  eive  up  when  you  quitted  the 
luxuries  and  idleness  of  your  place  to  enlist  in 
the  soldier's  warfare.  They  have,  as  I  said, 
seen  Christians  cheerful,  and  they  mistook  the 


ground  of  their  cheerfulness ;  they  fanciad  it 
aiose,  not  because  through  grace  they  had  con- 
quered difficulties,  but  because  they  bad  no 
difficulties  in  their  passage.  They  fancied  that 
religion  found  the  road  smooth,  whereas  it  onlj 
helps  to  bear  with  a  rough  rood  without  com- 
plaint They  do  not  know  that  these  Christiana 
are  of  good  cheer,  not  because  the  world  is 
free  from  tribulation,  but  because  Christ,  their 
captain,  has  werconie  the  tporid.  But  the  irre- 
lifous  man,  who  has  only  seen  the  outside  of  a 
Christian  in  his  worldly  intercourse,  knows 
little  of  his  secret  conflicts,  his  trials,  his  aelfl 
denials,  his  warefare  with  the  world,  without ; 
and  with  his  oWn  corrupt  desires  within. 

*  The  irreligious  man  quarrels  with  the  world 
on  some  such  occasion  as  you  did  with  yoor 
place.  He  now  puts-  on  the  outward  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  religion,  and  assumes  the  badee 
of  Christianity,  just  as  you  were  struck  with  the 
show  of  a  field  day  ;  just  as  you  were  pleased 
with  the  music  and  the  marching,  and  pot  on 
the  cockade  and  red  ooat  All  seems  smooth 
for  a  little  while.  He  goes  throngh  the  oat 
ward  exercises  of  a  Christian,  a  degree  of  credit 
attends  Ms  new  profession,  but  be  never  sus- 
pects there  is  either  difficulty  or  discipline  at- 
tending it;  he  fancies  religion  is  a  thing  for 
talking  about,  and  not  a  thing  of  the  heart  and 
the  life.  He  never  suspects  that  all  the  psalm- 
singing  he  joins  in,  and  the  sermons  he^  hearsv 
and  the  other  means  he  is  using,  are  only  as 
the  exercises  and  the  evolutions  of  the  sdldierst 
to  fit  and  prepare  him  for  actual  service;  and 
that  these  means  are  no  more  religion  itself, 
than  the  exercises  and  evolutions  of  your  parade 
were  real  warfare. 

*  At  lenj^th  some  trial  arises :  this  nominal 
Christian  is  called  to  differ  from  the  world  in 
some  great  point;  something  happens  which 
may  strike  at  his  comfort,  or  his  credit,  or  se- 
curity.  This  cools  his  zeal  for  religion,  jast  as 
tlie  view  of  an  engagement  cooled  your  courage 
as  a  soldier.  He  finds  he  was  only  angry  with 
the  world,  he  was  not  tired  of  it  He  was  oat 
of  humour  with  the  world,  not  because  he  bad 
seen  through  its  vanity  and  emptiness,  bat  be- 
cause  the  world  w&s  out  of  humour  with  him. 
He  finds  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  be  a  fair- 
weather  Christian,  bold  where  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done,  and  confident  where  there  is  nothing 
to  be  feared.  Difficulties  unmask  him  to  others ; 
temptations  unmask  him  to  himself;  he  dis- 
covers,  that  though  he  is  a  high  professor,  he  is 
no  Christian ;  just  as  you  found  out  that  your 
red  coat  and  your  cockade,  your  shoolder-knot, 
and  your  musket,  did  not  prevent  yoa  from  be 
ing  a  coward. 

*  Your  misery  in  the  military  life,  like  that  of 
the  nominal  Christian,  arose  from  your  kive  of 
ease,  your  cowardice,  and  your  self  ignorance. 
You  rushed  into  a  new  way  of  life,  wiihoot 
trying  after  one  qualification  for  it  A  total 
change  of  heart  and  temper  were  necessary  for 
your  new  calling.  With  new  views  and  prin- 
ciples the  soldier's  lifo  would  have  been  not  only 
easy,  but  delightful  to  you.  But  while  with  a  new 
profession  you  retained  your  old  nature  it  is  no 
wonder  if  all  discipline  seemed  intolerable  ts 
you. 
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'The  trae  Ghrittian,  like  the  brave  aoldier, 
is  supported  under  danger*  by  a  itrong  faith 
that  the  fruilsof  that  victor/  for  which  he  fights 
will  be  safetj  and  peace.  Bat,  alas!  the  plea- 
I  of  this  world  are  present  and  visible ;  the 


rewards  for  which  he  strives  are  remote.  He 
therefore  fails,  because  nothing  short  of  a  lively 
lUth  can  ever  outweigh  a  strong  present  tempta. 
tion,  and  lead  a  man  to  prefer  the  joys  of  con- 
quest to  the  pleasures  of  indalgcipce. 


BETTY  BROWN, 

THE  ST.  GILES'S  ORANGE  OIRL: 
WITH  SOME  ACXX)UNT  OF  MRS.  SPONGE,  THE  MONEY-LENDER. 


BSTTT  BaowN  the  orange  girl,  was  born  no- 
body  knows  where,  and  bred  nobody  knows 
how.  No  girl  in  all  the  streets  of  London  could 
driye  a  i»rrow  more  nimbly,'  avoid  pushing 
against  passengers  more  dexterously,  or  cfy  her 
*  fine  China  oranges*  in  a  shriller  voice.  Bat 
then  she  could  neither  sew^  nor  spin,  nor  knit, 
nor  wash,  nor  iron,  nor  road,  nor  spell.  Betty 
had  not  been  always  in  so  good  a  situation  as 
that  in  which  we  now  describe  her.  She  came 
Into  the  world  beforo  so  many  good  gentlemen 
and  ladies  began  to  concern  themselves  so 
kindly  that  the  poor  might  have  a  little  learning. 
Thero  was  no  charitable  society  then  as  there  is 
now,  to  pick  up  poor  friendless  children  in  the 
streets,*  and  put  them  into  a  good  houie,  and 
irive  them  meat,  and  drink,  and  lodging,  and 
fearning,  and  teach  them  to  ^et  their  bread  in 
an  honest  way,  into  the  bargain.  Whereas,  th^s 
now  is  often  Oie  case  in  London ;  blessed  be  God 
who  hm9  ordered  tke  bounde  of  our  habitation, 
and  cast  our  lot  in  such  a  country  i 

The  longest  thing  that  Betty  can  remember 
is,  that  she  used  to  crawl  up  out  of  a  night  ceU 
lar,  stroll  about  the  streets,  and  pick  cinders 
from  the  scavengers*  carts.  Among  the  ashes 
she  sometimes  mnnd  some  ragged  gauze  and 
dirty  ribands ;  with  these  she  used  to  dizen  her- 
self out,  and  join  the  merry  bands  on  the  first 
of  May.  This  was  not,  however,  quite  fair,  as 
she  did  not  lawfully  belong  either  to  the  female 
dancers,  who  foot  it  gayly  round  the  garland,  or 
to  the  sooty  tribe,  who,  on  this  happy  holyday, 
fereet  their  year's  toil  in  Portmanequare,  cheer, 
ed  by  the  tender  bounty  of  her  whose  wit  has 
long  enlivened  the  most  learned,  and  whose 
taste  and  talents  long  adorned  the  most  polished 
societies.  Betty,  however,  often  got  a  few  scraps, 
by  appearing  to  belong  to  both  parties.  Bat  as 
she  grew  bigger  and  was  not  an  idle  girl,  she 
always  put  herself  in  the  way  of  doing  some- 
thing. She  would  run  of  errands  for  the  foot, 
men,  or  sweep  the  door  for  the  maid  of  any 
house  where  she  was  known;  she  would  run  and 
fbtch  some  porter  and  never  was  once  known 
either  to  sip  a  drop  by  the  way,  or  steal  the  pot 
Her  quickness  and  fidelity  in  doing  little  jobs, 
got  her  into  favour  with  a  lazy  cook-maid,  who 
was  too  apt  to  give  away  her  master*s  cold  meat 
and  beer,  not  to  those  who  were  most  in  want, 
bat  to  those  who  waited  upon  her,  and  did  the 
little  things  fbr  her  which  she  ought  to  hare 
done  herselfl 

The  oook,  who  found  Betty  a  dexterous  girl, 
I  employed  her  to  sell  ends  of  candles,  pieces 
•  The  Philantliropi& 


'  of  meat  and  cheese^  the  lumps  of  butter,  or  any 
thing  else  she  could  crib  from  the  house.  These 
I  wero  all  o&rried  toher  friend,  Mrs.  Sponge,  who 
i  kept  a  little  shop,  and  a  kind  of  eating-house 
I  fbr  poor  working  people,  not  fiir  firem  the  Seven 
I  Dials.    She  also  bought  as  well  as  sold,  many 
i  kinds  of  second-hand  things,  and  was  not  scru 
pidous  to  know  whether  what  she  bdoght  was 
honestly  come  by,  provided  she  could  get  it  fbr 
a  sixth  part  of  what  it  was  worth.    But  if  the 
owner  presumed  to  ask  for  its  real  value,  then 
she  had  sudden  qualms  of  oonsoienoe,  instantly 
suspected  the  tbmgs  were  stolen,  and  gave  her- 
self airs  of  honesty,  which  often  took  in  poor 
silly  peo[^,  and  gave  her  a  sort  of  half  reputa- 
tion among  the  uMdy  and  ignorant,  whose  friend 
she  hypocritically  pretended  to  be. 

To  this  artful  woman  Betty  carried  the  cook's 
pilferings ;  and  as  Mrs.  Sponge  would  give  no 
great  price  fbr  these  in  money,  the  cook  was 
willing  to  receive  payment  for  her  eatables  in 
Mre.  Spon|[e*s  drinkables ;  fiir  she  dealt  in  all 
kinds  of  spirits.  I  shall  only  just  remark  here, 
thai  one  receiver,  like  Mrs.  Spongd,  makes  many 
pilferers,  who  are  tempted  to  commit  these  petty 
thieveries,  by  knowing  how  easy  it  is  to  dispose 
of  them  at  such  iniauitous  houses. 
-Betty  was  faithful  to  both  her  employers, 
which  is  extrrordinary,  considering  the  great- 
ness of  the  temptation  and  her  utter  ignorance 
of  good  and  evil.  One  day  she  ventured  to  ask 
Mrs.  Sponge,  if  she  could  not  assist  her  to  get 
into  a  more  settled  way  of  life.  She  told  her 
that  when  she  rose  in  the  morning  she  never 
knew  where  she  should  lie  at  night,  nor  was  she 
ever  sure  of  a  meal  beforehand.  Mrs.  Sponge 
asked  her  what  she  thought  herself  fit  for* 
Betty,  with  fear  and  trembling,  said  there  was 
one  trade  for  which  she  thought  herself  quali- 
fied, but  she  had  not  the  ambition  to  look  so 
high ;  it  was  far  above  her  humble  views ;  this 
was,  to  have  a  barrow,  and  sell  fruit,  as  several 
othtsr  of  Mrs.  Sponge*s  customers  did,  whom  she 
had  often  looked  up  to  with  envy,  little  expect- 
ing  herself  ever  to  attain  so  independent  a  sta- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Sponge  was  an  artful  woman.  Bad  as 
she  was,  she  was  always  aiming  at  something 
of  a  character ;  this  was  a  great  help  to  her 
trade.  While  she  watched  keenly  to  make  every 
thing  turn  to  her  own  profit,  she  had  a  false 
fawning  way  of  seeming  to  do  all  she  did  out 
of  pity  and  kindness  to  the  distressed;  and  she 
seldom  committed  an  extortioh,  but  she  tried  to 
make  the  persons  she  cheated  believe  them- 
selves highly  obliged  to  her  kindness.    By  thus 
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pretending  to  be  their  friend,  she  gained  their 
confidence;  and  she  grew  rich  herself^  while 
they  thought  she  was  onlj  showing  favour  to 
them.  Various  were  tlie  arts  she  had  of  ^retting 
rich;  and  the  money  she  got  by  grinding  the 
poor,  she  spent  in  the  most  luxurious  living ; 
while  she  would  haggle  with  her  hungry  cus- 
tomers for  a  fartiiing,  she  would  spend  pounds 
on  the  most  costly  delicacies  for  herself. 

Mrs.  Sponge,  laying  aside  that  haughty  look 
and  voice,  well  known  to  such  as  had  the  mis* 
fortune  to  be  in  her  debt,  put  on  the  hypocritical 
smile  and  soft  canting  tone,  which  she  always 
assumed,  when  she  meant  to  flatter  her  supe- 
riors, or  take  in  her  dependents.  *  Betty,'  said 
she,  *  I  am  resolved  to  stand  your  friend.  These 
are  sad  times  to  be  sure.  Money  is  money  now. 
Yet  I  am  resolved  to  put  you  in  a  handsome 
way  of  living.  You  shall  have  a  barrow,  and 
weU  furnish^  too-*  Betty  could  not  have  felt 
more  joy  or  gratitude,  if  she  had  been  told  that 
she  should  have  a  coach.  '  O,  madam !'  said 
Betty,  *  it  is  impossible.  I  have  not  a  penny  in 
the  world  towards  helping  me  to  set  up.*  *■  I  will 
take  care  of  that,*  said  Mrs.  Sponge ;  *■  only  you 
must  do  as  I  t»d  you.  You  must  pay  me  in- 
terest for  my  money  ;.and  yoa  will,  of  course, 
be  glad  also  to  pay  so  much  every  night  for  a 
nice  hot  supper  which  I  eet  ready  quite  out  of 
Hndness,  for  a  number  of  poor  working  people. 
This  will  be  a  great  eomfbrt  for  such  a  friend- 
less girl  as  you,  for  my  victuals  and  drink  are 
the  Iwst,  and  my  company  the  merriest  of  any 
in  all  St.  Giles's.*  Betty  thought  all  this  only  so 
many  more  favours,  and  curtseying  to  the 
ground,  said,  ^  To  be  sure,  ma'am,  and  thank 
you  a  thousand  times  into  the  bargain.  I  never 
could  hope  for  such  a  rise  in  life.' 

Mrs.  Sponge  knew  what  she  was  about  Betty 
was  a  lively  girl,  who  had  a  knack  at  learning 
any  thing ;  and  so  well  looking  through  all  her 
dirt  and  rags,  that  there  was  little  doubt  she 
would  get  custom.  A  barrow  was  soon  provided, 
and  five  shillings  put  into  Betty*s  hands.  Mrs. 
Sponge  kindly  condescended  to  go  to  show  her 
how  to  buy  the  fruit ;  for  it  was  a  rule  with  this 
prudent  gentlewoman,  and  one  fVom  which  she 
never  departed,  that  no  one  should  cheat  but 
herself;  and  suspecting  from  her  own  heart  the 
fraud  of  all  other  dealers,  she  was  seldom  guilty 
of  the  weakness  of  being  imposed  upon. 

Betty  had  never  possessed  such  a  sum  before. 
She  grudged  to  lay  it  out  all  at  once,  and  was 
ready  to  fancy  she  could  live  upon  the  capital. 
The  crown,  liowever,  was  laid  out  to  the  best 
advantage.  Betty  was  carefully  taught  in  what 
manner  to  cry  her  oranges;  and  received  many 
useful  lessons  how  to  get  off  the  bad  with  the 
good,  and  the  stale  wiUi  the  fresh.  Mrs.  Sponge 
also  lent  her  a  few  bad  sixpences,  for  which  she 
ordered  he^  to  bring  home  good  ones  at  night. 
Betty  stared.  Mrs.  Sponge  said,  *  Betty,  those 
who  would  get  money,  must  not  be  too  nice 
about  trifles.  Keep  one  of  these  sixpences  in 
your  hand,  and  if  an  ignorant  young  customer 
gives  you  a  good  sixpence,  do  you  immediately 
slip  it  into  jour  other  hand,  and  give  him  the 
bad  one,  declaring  that  it  is  the  very  one  you 
have  just  received,  and  be  ready  to  swear  that 
you  have  not  another  sixpence  in  th9  world. 


You  must  also  learn  how  to  treat  different  sorts 
of  customers.  To  some  you  may  put  off,  with 
safety,  goods  which  would  be  quite  unsaleaUe 
to  others.  Never  offer  bad  frui^  Betty,  to  those 
who  know  better ;  never  waste  the  good  on  those 
who  may  be  put  off  with  worse:  put  good 
oranges  at  top  to  attract  the  eye,  and  the  melmldy 
ones  under  for  sale.' 

Poor  Betty  had  not  a  nice  conseienoe,  for  she 
had  never  learnt  that  ^nrand,  but  simple  rule  of 
all  moral  obligation,  ifever  do  that  to  mmoiker 
which  you  would  not  have  mmother  dotoyem.  She 
set  off  with  her  barrow,  as  proud  and  ae  happj 
as  if  she  had  been  set  up  in  the  first  shop  ia 
Covent  Garden.  Betty  had  a  sort  of  natural 
good  temper,  which  made  her  nnwiUing  to  im. 
pose,  hut  she  had  no  principle  which  told  her  it 
was  a  sin  to  do  so.  She  had  such  good  snceeasv 
that  when  night  came,  she  had  not  an  orange 
left  With  a  light  heart  she  drove  her  empty 
harrow  to  Mrs.  Sponge's  door.  She  went  in 
with  a  merry  face,  and  threw  down  on  the  comn- 
ter  every  farthing  she  had  taken.  ^  Betty,*  said 
Mrs.  Sponge,  *  I  nave  a  right  to  it  all,  as  it  was 
got  b^  my  money.  But  I  am  too  generons  to 
teke  It  I  will  therefore  onljr  ti^e  sixpence  for 
this  day's  use  of  my  five  shillings.  This  is  a 
most  reasonable  interest,  and  I  wiU  lend  you  the 
same  sum  to  trade  with  to-morrow,  and  so  on  ; 
you  only  paying  me  sixpence  for  the  use  of  it 
every  night,  which  will  h^  a  great  bargain  to 
yoQ.  You  must  also  pay  me  my  price  ejerj 
night  for  your  supper,  and  yoii  shall  have  an  ex- 
cellent lodging  above  stairs ;  so  you  -see  every 
thing  will  now  be  provided  for  you  in  a  genteel 
manner,  through  my  generosity.'* 

Poor  Betty's  gratitude  blinded  her  so  com- 
pletely, that  she  had  forgot  to  calculate  the  vast 
proportion  which  this  ^nerons  benefaetress  was 
to  receive  out  of  her  little  gains.  She  thought 
herself  a  hs^ppy  creature,  and  went  in  to  supper 
with  a  number  of  others  of  her  own  class.  For 
this  supper,  and  for  more  porter  and  gin  than 
she  ought  to  have  drunk,  Betty  was  forced  to 
pay  so  high  that  it  ate  up  ail  the  profite  of  the 
day,  which,  added  to  the  daily  interest,  made 
Mrs.  Sponge  a  rich  retnrn  for  her  five  shillings 

Betty  was  reminded  again  of  the  gentility  of 
her  new  situation,  as  she  crept  up  to  bed  in  one 
of  Mrs.  Sponge's  garrets,  five  stories  hifh.  This 
lofl,  to  be  sure,  was  small  and  had  no  window, 
but  what  it  wanted  in  light  was  made  np  in 
oompaoy,«s  it  had  three  l^ds  and  thrice  as  mv 
ny  lodgerst  Those  gentry  had  one  night,  in  a 
drunken  frolic,  broken  diown  the  door,  which 
happily  had  never  been  replaced ;  for,  since  that 
time,  the  lodgers  had  died  much  seldomer  of  io- 
feotious  distempers,  than  when  they  were  ekae 
shut  in.  For  this  lodging  Betty  paid  twice  as 
much  to  her  goodfriend  as.  she  would  have  done 
to  a  stranger.  Thus  she  continued  with  great 
industry  and  a  thriving  trade,  as  poor  as  on  the 
first  day,  and  not  a  bit  nearer  to  saving  money 
enough  to  buy  her  e?en  a  pair  of  shoes,  though 
her  feet  were  nearly  on  the  ground. 

One  day,  as  Betty  was  driving  her  barrow 
through  a  street  near  Holborn,  a  lady  from  a 

*  For  an  authentic  aoeoant  of  nambeileM  trmoAtet 
thia  kind,  me  that  very  u*efUI  work  of  Mr.  Orol^akwii 
on  the '  Polios  of  Uie  MeUopolU  of  London.^ 
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*dow  called  out  to  her  that  ibe  wanted  aome 
ranges.  While  the  servant  went  to  fetch  a 
plate,  the  lady  entered  into  some  talk  with  Bet- 
ty, having  been  struck  with  her  honest  coante. 
nance  and  oivil  manner  She  qoestiooCd  her  as 
to  her  way  of  life,  and  the  profits  of  her  trade ; 
and  Betty,  who  had  never  been  so  kindly  treated 
before  by  so  genteel  a  person,  was  very  oommn- 
nicative.  She  told  her  little  history  as  &r  as  she 
knew  it,  and  dwelt  mcich  on  the  geherosiiy  of 
Mrs.  Sponge,  in  keejiing  her  iii  her  house,  and 
trusting  her  with  so  larffe  a  capital  as  five  shil- 
lings. At  first  it  sounded  like  a  very  good-na- 
tured thing ;  but  'the  lady,  whose  husband  was 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  new  police,  happened 
to  know  more  of  Mrs.  Spon^  than  was  good, 
which  led  her  to  inquire  still  further.  Betty 
owned,  that  to  be  sure  it  was  not  all  dear  profit, 
£b&  that  besides  that  the  high  price  of  the  sup- 
per and  bed. ran  away  with  all  she  got,  she  paid 
sixpence  a-day  ibf'4he  use  of  the  five  shillings.* 
*  And  how  long  ^ve  you  done  this  V  said  the 
lady.    '  About  a  year,  madam.* 

The  lady*s  eyes  were  at  once  opened.  ^  My 
poor  girl,'  said  she,  *  do  jofOL  know  that  yon  have 
already  paid  for  that  single  five  shillMi^s  the 
enormous  sum  of  11  lOs.7  L  believe  it  is  the 
most  profitable  Ays  shillings  Mrs.  Sponge  ever 
laid  out* — *  O  no,  madam,*  said  the  pn^  *  that 
good  gentlewoman  does  the  sanie  kindness  to 
ten  or  twelve  other  poor  friendless  creatures  like 
me.* — *■  Does  she  so  7*  said  the  ladv ;  *  then  I 
never  heard  of  a  more  lucrative  trade  than  this 
woman  carries  on,  under  the  mask  of  charity, 
at  the  expense  of  her  poor  deluded  fellow  crea- 
tores.'  ' 

*  But,  madam,*  said  Betty,  who  did  not  eom« 

frehend  this  lady's  arithmetic,  *  what  can  I  do  7 
now  contrive  to  pick  up  a  morsel  of  bread 
without  begging  or  stealing.  Mrs.  Sponge  has 
been  very  gwd  tome ;  and  I  don't  see  now  I  can 
help  myself.' 

•  I  will  tell  yon,*  said  the  lady :  •  if  yon  will 
follow  my  advice,  you  may  not  duly  maintain 
yourself  honestly  but  independently.  Only  ob- 
lige  vourself  to  live  hard  for  a  little  time,  till 
you  have  saved  five  shillings  out  of  your  own 
earnings.  Give  np  that  expensive  supper  at 
night,  drink  only  one  pint  of  porter,  and  no  gin 
at  all.  As  soon  as  you  have  scraped  together 
the  five  shillings,  carry  it  back  to  your  fiJse 
friend ;  and  if  you  are  industrious,  you  will,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  have,  saved  IL  10s.  If  you 
can  OHike  a  shift  to  live  now,  when  }ron  have 
this  heavy  interest  to  pay,  judge  how  things  will 
mend  when  yonr  capital  becomes  your  own. 
Yoo  will  pot  some  clothes  on  your  back ;  and, 
by  leaving  the  use  of  spirits,  and  the  company 
in  which  you  drink  them,  yonr  health,  your  mo- 
rals, and  your  condition  will  mend.* 

The  lady  did  not  talk  thus  to  save  her  money. 
She  would  willingly  have  given  the  girl  the  five 
shillingSs;  but  she  thought  it  was  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end.  She  wanted  to  try  her.  Be- 
sides,  she  knew  there  was  more  pleasure,  as 
well  as  honour,  in  possessing  five  shillings  of 
one's  own  saving,  than  of  another's  giYing, 
Betty  promised  to  obey.    She  owned  she  hwA  i 

St  no  good  by  the  company  or  the  liquor  at 
rs.  Sponge*s.    She  promised  that  very  night  { 
Vot  I. 


to  begin  savinff  the  expense  of  the  sapper :  and 
that  she  woulo  not  taste  a  drop  of  gm  till  she 
had  the  five  shillings  beforehand.  The  lady^ 
who  knew  the  power  of  good  habits,  was  con* 
tented  with  this,  thinking,  that  if  the  girl  could 
abstain  for  a  certain  time,  it  would  become  easy 
to  her.  She  therefore,  at  present,  said  little 
about  the  stn.of  drinking,  and  only  insisted  on 
the  expense  of  it 

In  a  very  few  weeks,  Betty  had  saved  up  the 
five  shillings.  She  went  to  carry  back  this 
money  with  great  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Sponge. 
This  kind  frienii'  began  to  abuse  her  most  un- 
mercifully. She  called  her  many  hard  names, 
not  fit  to  repeat,  for  having  forsaken  the  supper, 
by  which  she  swore  she  herself  got  nothing  at 
sll ;  but  as  she  had  the  charity  to  dress  it  for 
such  beggarly  wretches,  she  insisted  they  should 
pay  for  it,  whether  they  eat  it  or  not  She  also 
brought  in  a  heavy  score  for  lodging,  though 
Betty  had  paid  for  it  every  night,  andliad  given 
notice  of  her  intending  to  quit  her.  By  all  these 
false  pretences,  she  got  from  her,  not  only  her 
own  five  shillings,  but  all  the  little  capital  with 
which  Betty  was  going  to  set  up  for  herself 
All  was  not  sufiicient  to  answer  her  demands — 
she  declared  she  would  send  her  to  prison :  but 
while  she  went  to  call  a  constable,  Betty  con- 
trived to.  make  o£ 

With  a  light  pocket  and  a  heavy  heart  she 
went  back  to  the  lad^ ;  and  with  many  tears 
told  her  sad  story.  The  lady's  husband,  the 
justice,  condescended  to  listen  to  Betty's  tale, 
fie  said  Mrs.  Sponge  had  long  been  upon  his 
books  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  j^oodB,  Betty's  evi- 
dence  strengthened  his  bad  opmion  of  her.  *This 
petty  system  of  usury,*  said  the  magistrate* 
*  may  be  thought  trifling ;  but  it  will  no  longer 
appear  so,  when  you  reflect,  that  if  one  of  these 
female  sharpers  possesses  a  capital  of  seventy 
shillings,  or  31.  lOs.  with  fourteen  steady  regu- 
lar customers,  she  can  realize  a  fixed  income  of 
one  hundred  guineas  a  year.  Add  to  this  the 
influence  such  a  loan  gives  her  over  these  firiend- 
less  creatures,  by  compelling  thei)a  to  eat  at  her 
house,  or  lodge,  or  buy  liquors,  or  by  taking 
their  pawns,  and  you  will  see  the  extent  of  the 
evil.  I  pity  these  poor  victims:  you,  Betty, 
shall  point  out  some  of  them  to  me,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  open  their  ejeB  on  their  own  bad 
management  It  is  not  by  giving  to  the  impor- 
tunate  shillings  and  half  crowns,  and  tuminjf 
them  adrift  to  wait  for  the  next  accidental  re- 
lief, that  much  good  is  done.  It  saves  trouble, 
indeed,  but  that  trouble  being  the  most  valuable 
part  of  charity,  ought  not  to  be  spared ;  at  least 
by  those  who  have  leisure  as  well  as  afiluence* 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  acta  of  kindness  to  the 
poor  to  mend  their  economy,  and  to  give  them 
right  views  of  laymg  out  Uieir  little  money  to 
advantage*  These  poor  blijided  creatures  look 
no  farther  than  to  be  able  to  pay  this  heavy  in- 
terest every  night,  and  to  obtain  the  same  loan 
on  the  same  hard  terms  the  next  day.  Thus 
they  are  kept  in  poverty  and  bondage  all  their 
lives ;  but  I  hope  as  many  as  hear  of  this  will 
go  on  a  better  plan,  and  I  shall  be  ready  to  help 
any  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves.*  This 
worthy  magistrate  went  directly  to  Mrs.  Sponge's 
with  proper  officers ;  and  he  soon  got  to  the  hot* 
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for  an  opportanltv  to  steal  an  odd  goose  of  their 
neighbour's,  while  they  pretended  to  look  after 
their  own.  They  used  also  to  pluck  the  qaills 
or  the  down  from  these  poor  live  creatures,  or 
half  milk  a  cow  before  the  farmer's  maid  came 
with  her  pail.  They  all  knew  how  to  calculate 
to  a  minute  what  time  to  be  down  in  a  morning 
to  let  out  their  lank  hungry  beasts,  which  they 
had  turned  over  night  into  the  farmer's'  field  to 
steal  a  little  good  pasture.  They  contrived  to 
get  there  just  time  enough  to  escape  being 
caught  replacing  the  stakes  they  had  pulled  out 
fi>r  the  cattle  to  vet  over.  For  Giles  was  a  pru. 
dent  kmg-headed  fellow ;  and  whenevejr  he  stole 
food  for  his  colts,  took  care  never  to  steal  stakes 
from  the  hedges  at  the  same  place.  He  had  sense 
enough  to  know  that  the  gain  did  not  mtike  up 
fi>r  the  danger ;  he  knew  that  a  loose  faggot, 
pulled  fbom  a  neighbour'a  pile  of  wood  after  the 
family  were  gone  to  bed,  answered  the  end 
better,  and  was  not  half  the  trouble;. 

Among  the  many  trades  which  Giles  pro. 
fessed,  he  sometimes  practised  that  of  a  rat- 
catcher ;  but  he  was  addicted  to  so  many  tricks, 
that  he  never  followed  the  same  trade  long ;  for 
detection  will,  sooner  or  later,  follow  the  best 
concerted  villany.  Whenever  he  was  sent  for 
to  a  farm  house,  his  custom  was  to  kill  a  few 
of  the  old  rats,  always  takin?  care  to  leave^^a 
little  stock  of  young  ones  alive,  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  breed ;  *  for,*  said  he,  *  if  I  were  to 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  clear  a  house  or  a  barn  at 
once,  how  would  my  trade  be  carried  on?* 
And  where  any  barn  was  over-stocked,  he  used 
to  borrow  a  few  rats  from  thence,  just  to  people 
a  neighbouring  granary  which  had  none;  and 
he  mi^ht  have  gone  on  till  now,  had  he  not 
unluckily  been  caught  one  evening  emptying 
his  cage  of  rats  under  parson  WUson's  barn 
door. 

This  worthy  minister,' Mr.  Wilson,  used  to 
pity  the  neglected  children  of  Giles,  as  much  as 
he  blamed  the  wicked  parents.  He  one  day 
picked  up  Dick,  who  was  far  the  best  of  Gile*s 
bad  boys.  Dick  was  loitering  about  in  a  field 
behind  the  parson's  garden  in  search  of  a  hen's 
nest,  his  mother  having  ordered  him  to  bring 
home  a  few  eggs  that  night,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  as  Giles  was  resolved  to  have  some  pan. 
cakes  for  supper,  though  he  knew  that  eggs 
were  a  penny  a-piece.  Mr.  Wilson  had  long 
been  desirous  of  snatching  some  of  this  vagrant 
family  from  ruin ;  and  his  chief  hopes  were , 
bent  on  Dick,  as  the  least-hackneyed  in  knavery. 
He  had  onoe  given  him  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  on 
his  promising  to  go  to  school  next  Sunday ;  but 
no  sooner  had  Rachel,  the  boy's  mother,  ffot  the 
shoes  into  her  clutches,  than  she  pawned  them 
for  a  bottle  of  gin ;  and  ordered  the  boy  to  keep 
out  of  the  parson's  sight,  and  to  be  sure  to  play 
his  marbles  on  Sunday  for  the  future,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  parish,  and  not  near  the  church- 
yard. Mr.  Wilson,  however,  picked  up  Uie  boy 
once  more,  for  it  was  not  his  way  to  despair  of 
any  body.  Dick  was  just  going  to  take  to  his 
heels,  as  usual,  for  fear  the  old  story  of  the  shoes 
should  be  brought  forward ;  but  finding  he  could 
not  set  off,  what  does  he  do  bat  run  into  a  little 
puddle  of  muddy  water  which  lay  between  him 
■nd  the  person,  that  the  sight  of  his  naked  feet 


might  not  bring  on  the  dreaded  subject  Now 
it  happened  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  planting  a 
little  field  of  beans,  so  he  thought  this  a  giiod 
opportunity  to  employ  Dick,  and  he  told  him  he 
had  got  some  pretty  easy  work  for  him.  Dick 
did  as  he  was  bid ;  he  willingly  went  to  work, 
and  readily  began  to  plant  his  beans  with  des- 
patch and  regiuarity  according  to  the  directions 
given  him. 

While  the  boy  was  busily  at  work  by  himself^ 
'Giles  happened  to  come  by,  having  been  skulk- 
ing round  the  back  way  to  look  over  the  parson's 
garden  wall,  to  see  if  there  was  any  thing  worth 
climbing  over  f^r  on  the  ensuing  night.  He 
spied  Dick,  and  began  to  soold  him  for  working 
fi>r  the  0tiogy  old  parson,  for  Giles  had  a  natural 
antipathy  to  whatever  belonged  to  the  church. 

*  What  has  he  promised  thee  a-day  7*  said  he ; 

*  little  enough  I  dare  say.'  *  He  is  not  to  pay 
me  by  the  day,'  said  Dick,  *  but  says  he  wiU 
give  me  so  much  when  I  have  planted  this  peck, 
and  so  much  for  the  next'  *  On,  oh  !  that  alters 
the  ease,'  said  Giles.  *  One  may,  indeed,  get  m 
trifle  by  this  sort  of  work.  I  hate  your  regular 
day.jolM,  where  one  can't  well  avoid  doing  one*s 
work  fbr  one's  money.  Come,  give  me  a  hand- 
ful of  beans,  I  will  teach  thee  how  to  plant  when 
thou  art  paid  fbr  planting  by  the  peck.  AU  vre 
have  to  Ho  in  that  case  is  to  despatch  the  work  as 
fkst  as  we  can,  and  get  rid  of  the  beans  with  all 
speed ;  and  as  to  the  seed  coming  np  or  not,  that 
is  no  business  of  oar's ;  we  are  paid  fbr  planting, 
not  for  growing.  At  the  rate  thou  goest  on  thou 
woold'st  not  get  sixpence  to-night  Come  akm^, 
bury  away.'  So  saying  he  took  his  hatful  of 
the  seed;  and  where  Dick  had  been  ordered  to 
set  one  bean,  Giles  buried  a  dozen ;  of  course  the 
beans  were  soon  out  But  though  the  peck  was 
emptied,  the  ground  was  unplanted.  But  con- 
ning Giles  knew  this  could  not  be  found  out  till 
the  time  when  the  beans  might  be  expected  to 
come  up,  *  and  then  Dick,'  says  he,  *■  the  snails 
and  the  mice  may  go  shares  in  the  blame,  or 
we  can  lay  the  fault  on  the  rooks  or  the  black- 
birds.* So  saying  he  sent  the  boy  into  the  par- 
sonage to  receive  his  pay,  taking  care  to  secnra 
about  a  quarter  of  the  peck  of  bmns  for  his  own 
colt  He  put  both  bag  and  beans  into  his  own 
pocket  to  carry  home,  bidding  Dick  tell  Mr. 
Wilson  that  he  had  planted  the  beans  and  lost 
the  bag. 

In  tns  meantime  Giles's  other  boys  were  busy 
in  emptying  the  ponds  and  troat-streams  in  the 
the  neighbouring'  manor.  They  would  steal 
away  the  carp  and  tench  when  they  were  no 
bigger  than  gudgeons.  By  this  nntimsly  de- 
piidation  they  plundered  the  owner  of  his  pro- 
perty, without  enriching  themselves.  But  the 
pleasure  of  mischief  was  reward  enough.  These, 
and  a  hundred  other  little  .thieveries,  they  com- 
mitted with  such  dexterity,  that  old  Tim  Orib, 
whose  son  was  transported  last  assises  fbr  sheep 
stealing,  used  to  be  often  reproaching  his  boys 
that  GUes's  sons  were  worth  a  hundred  of  such 
blockheads,  as  he  had ;  fbr  scarce  a  night  pass- 
ed but  Giles  had  some  little  oomfbrtaUe  things 
for  supper  which  his  boys  had  pilfered  in  the 
da^,  while  his  ondutifbl  dogs  never  stole  any 
thing  worth  having.  Giles,  in  the  meantime, 
was  busy  in  his  way,  but  as  busy  as  he  wan 
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hi  laying  his  nets,  starting  coveys,  and  training 
dogs,  he  always  took  care  that  bis  depredations 
should  not  be  confined  merely  td  game. 

6ile*s  boys  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a 
chareh  since  they  were  christened,  and  the  fa- 
ther thought  he  knew  his  own  interest  better 
than  to  force  them  to  it ;  for  church-time  was 
the  season  of  their  harvest  Then  the 
nests  were  searched,  a  stray  duck  was  clapped 
under  the  smock  frock,  the  tools  which  might 
have  been  left  by  chance  in  a  farm-yard  were 
picked  up,andallti]e  neighbouring  pigeon-houses 
were  thinned,  so  that  Giles  used  to  boast  to 
tawny  Rachel  his  wife,  that  Sunday  wa»  to 
them  the  most  profitable  day  in  the  week.  With 
her  it  was  certainly  the  most  laborious  day,  &a 
she  always  did  her  washing  and  ironing  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  it  being,  as  she  said,  the  only 
leisure  day  she  had,  for  on  the  other  days  she 
went  about  the  countrv  telling  fortunes,  and 
selling  dream-books  and  wicked  songs.  Neither 
her  hu8band*s  nor  her  children's  clothes  were 
ever  mended,  and  if  Sunday,  her  idle  day,  had 
not  come  about  once  in  every  week,  it  is  likely 
they  would  never  have  been  washed  neither. 
Yon  might  however  see  her  as  you  were  going 
to  church  smoothing  her  own  rags^on  her  best 
red  cloak,  which  she  always  used  for  her  iron- 
ing.cloth  on  Sundays,  for  her  ckak  when  she 
travelled,  and  for  her  blanket  at  night;  such  a 
wretched  manager  was  Rachel!  Among  her 
other  articles  of  trade,  one  waste  make  and  sell 
pepper-mint,  and  qther.distilled  waters.  These 
she  had  the  cheap  art  of  making  without  trouble 
and  without  expense,  for  she  made  them  with- 
out herbs  and  without  a  still.  Her  way  was,  to 
fill  80  many  auart  bottled  with  plain  water,  pot- 
ting a  spoonful  of  mint  water  m  the  mouth  of 
each ;  these  she  corked  down  with  rosin,  carry- 
ing  to  each  customer  a  phial  of  real  distilled 
water  to  taste  by  way  of  sample.  This  was  so 
good  that  her  bottles  were  commonly  bought  up 
without  being  opened;  but  if  any  suspicion 
aroee,  and  she  was  forced  to  uncork  a  bottle,  by 
the  few  drops  of  distilled  water  lying  at  top;  she 
even  then  escabed  detection»  and  took  care  to 
get  out  of  reacn  before  the  bottle  was  opened  a 
second  time.  She  was  too  prudent  ever  to  go 
twice  to  the  same  house. 

The  uprigM  Magittmte. 
There  iff  hard]  v  any  petty  mischief  that  is  not 
connected  with  the  life  of  a  poacher.  Mr;  Wil. 
son  was  aware  of  this ;  he  was  not  on^  a  pious 
clergyman,  but  an  upright  justice.  Hie  used  to 
say,  that  people  who  were  truly  conscientious, 
must  be  so  in  small  things  as  well  as  in  gr^t 
ones,  or  they  would  destroy  the  effbct  of  their 
own  precepts,  and  their  example  would  not  be 
of  general  use.  For  this  reason  he  newr  Would 
accept  of  a  hare  or  a  partridge  from  any  unqua- 
lified person  in  the  parish :  He  did  not  content 
himself  with  shufRing  the  thing  off  by  asking 
questions,  and  pretending  to  take  it  for  granted 
in  a  general  way  that  the  game  was  fair^  come 
at ;  but  he  used  to  say,  that  by  receiving  the 
booty  he  connived  at  a  crime,  made  himself  a 
sharer  in  it ;  and  if  he  gave  a  present  to  the 
man  who  brought  it,  he  even  tempted  him  to 
repeat  the  fault  | 


One  dajr  poor  Jack  Weston,  an  honest  fellow 
in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  Mr.  Wilson  had 
kindly  visited  and  relieved  in  a  long  sickness, 
fh>m  which  he  was  but  just  recovered,  was 
brought  before  him  as  he  was  sitting  on  the  jus- 
tice*s  bench ;  Jack  was  accused  of  having  knock- 
ed down  a  hare ;  and  of  all  the  birds  in  the  air 
who  should  the  informer  be  but  black  Giles  the 
poaeher  T  Mr.  Wilson  was  grieved  at  the  charge; 
he  had  a  great  regard  for  Jack,  but  he  had  still 
a  greater  regard  for  the  law.  The  poor  fellow 
pleaded  g[uilty.  He  did  not  deny  the  fiict,  but 
said  he  did  not  ooostder  it  as  a  crime,  for  he  did 
not  think  ffame  was  private  property,  and  he 
owned  he  had  a  strong  temptation  for  doing 
what  he  bad  done,  which  he  hoped  would  plead 
his  excuse.  The  justice  desired  to  know  what 
this  temptation  was>-*  Sir,'  said  the  poor  feUow, 
*  yon  know  I  was  ^iven  over  this  spring  in  a 
bad  fever.  I  had  no  friend  in  the  world  but  yoo, 
sir.  Under  Grod  yon  saved  my  life  by  your  cha- 
ritable relief;  and  I  trust  also  yon  may  have 
helped  to  save  my  soul  by  your  prayers  and 
voor  good  advice ;  for,  by  the  graoe  of  God,  I 
have  turned  over  a  new  leaf  since  that  sifekness. 
.  '  I  know  I  can  never  make  you  amends  for 
all  your  goodness, -but  I  thought  it  would  be 
some  oomfort  to  my  full  heart  if  I  oould  but 
once  give  you  some  llttl^  token  of  my  gratitude. 
So  I  had  trained  a  pa^r  of  nice  turtle  doves  for 
madam  Wilson,  but  thev  were  stolen  from  me, 
sir,  and  I  do  suspect  black  Giles  stole  them. 
Yesterday  morning,  sir,  as  I  was  crawling  out 
to  my  work,  for  I  am  still  but  very  weak,  a  fine 
hare  ran  a'cross  my  path.  I  did  not  stay  to  con- 
sider whether  it  was  wrong  to  kill  a  bars,  but  I 
felt  it  was  right  to  show  my  latitude ;  so,  sir, 
without  a  moment's  thought  f  did  knock  down 
the  hare,  which  I  was  going  to  carry  to  your 
worship,  because  I  knew  madam  was  fond  of 
hare.  I  am  truly  sorry  for  my  fault,  and  will 
submit  to  whatever  punishment  your  worship 
mav  please  to  inflict' 

Mr.  Wilson  was  much  .  moved  with  this  ho- 
nest conftssion,  and  touched  with  the  poor  fel. 
law's  gratitude.  What  added  to  the  effect  of  the 
8toi7,'Was  the  weak  condition  and  pale  sickly 
looks  of  the  offimder.  But  this  worthy  magis- 
trate never  sufifered  his  feeling  to  Mas  his  into- 
grity ;  he  knew  that  he  did  not  sit  on  that  bench 
to  indulge  pity,  but  to  administer  justice;  and 
while  he  was  sorry  for  the  ofibnder,  he  would 
never  justify  the  ofibnce.  *  John,'  said  he,  *  I 
am  surprised  that  you  eould  for  a  moment  for- 

S»t  that  I  never  accept  any  gift  which  causes 
e  giver  to  break  a  law.  0^  Sunday  I  teach 
yon  firom  the  polpit  the  laws  of  God,  whose  mi. 
nister  I  am.  At  present  I  fill  the  chair  of  tho 
magistrate,  to  enforce  and  execute  the  laws  ik 
the  land.  Between  those  and  the  others  there 
is  more  connexion  than  you  are  aware.  I  thank 
yon,  John,  fbr  your  affection  to  me,  and  I  ad- 
mire your  gratitude ;  but  I  must  not  allow  either 
affection  or  gratitnde  to  be  brought  as  a  plea 
fbr  a  wrong  action.  It  is  not  yoqr  business  nor 
mine,  John,  to  settle  whether  the  game  laws  are 
good  or  bad.  Till  they  are  repealed  we  must 
obey  them.  Many,  I  doubt  not,  break  these  laws 
through  ignorance,  and  many,  I  am  certain, 
who  would  not  dare  to  steal  a  goose  or  a  turkey. 
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make  no  scrapie  of  knookinif  down  a  hare  or  a 
partrid^.  Voa  will  hereafter  think  yoonelf 
happy  that  this  your  first  attempt  has  proved 
unsuoeessfal,  as  I  trost  you  are  too  honest  a  fel- 
low ever  to  intend  to  turn  poacher.  With  poach- 
ingr  much  moral  evil  is  connected ;  a  habit  of 
nigfhtiy  depredation ;  a  custom  of  prowling  in 
the  dark  for  prey  produces  in  time  a  disrelish 
for  honest  labour.  He  whose  first  offence  was 
ooramitted  without  much  thought  or  evil  inten- 
tion, if  he  happens  to  succeed  a  few  times  in  car- 
rying off  his  booty  undiscovered,  grows  bolder 
and  bolder :  and  when  he  fancies  there  is  no 
shame  attendinpr  it,  he  very  soon  gets  to  per- 
suade  himself  that  there  is  also  no  sin.  While 
some  people  pretend  a  scruple  about  stealing  a 
sheep,  they  partly  live  by  plundering  of  war- 
rens.  But  remember  that  the  warrener  pays  a 
high  rant,  and  that  therefi>re  his  rabbits  are  as 
much  his  property  a»  his  sheeiK  Do  not  then 
deceive  yourselves  with  these  false  distinctions. 
All  property  is  sacred,  and  as  the  laws  of  the 
land  are  intended  to  fenCe  in  that  property,  he 
who  brings  up  his  children  to  break .  down  any 
of  these  ronces,  brings  them  up  to  certain  sin 
and  ruin.  He  who  begins  with  rbbbing  orchards, 
rabbit-warrens,  and  fish-ponds,  wUl  probably 
end  with  horse-stealing  or  hij^h-way  robbery. 
Poaching  is  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  bolder 
crimes.  He  whom  I  may  commit  as  a  boy  to 
sit  in  the  stocks  for  killing  a  partridge,  may  be 
likely  to  end  at  the  gallows  for  killing  a  man. 

*  Observe,  yon  who  now  hear  me,  the  strict- 
ness  and  impartiality  of  justice.  I  know  Giles 
to  be  a  worthless  fellow,  yet  it  is  my  duty  to 
take  his  information ;  I  know  Jack  Weston  to 
be  an  honest  youth,  yet  I  must  be  obliged  to 
make  him  pay  the  penalty.  Giles  is  a  bad  man, 
but  he  can  prove  this  fact;  Jack  is  a  vrorthy 
lad,  but  he  has  committed  this  fault  I  am  sorry 
for  you.  Jack ;  but  do  not  let  it  grieve  you  that 
Giles  has  played  worae  tricks  a  hundred  times, 
and  yet  got  off,  while  you  were  detected  in  the 
very  first  offence,  for  that  would  be  grieving  be- 
cause you  are  not  as  rreat  a  rogue  as  Giles.  At 
this  moment  you  think  your  good  luck  is  very 
nnequal;  but  all  this  will  one  day  turn  out  in 
your  favour.  Giles  is  not  the  -more  a  favourite 
of  Heaven  because  he  has  hitherto  escaped  .Bo- 
tany  Ba^,  or  the  hulks ;  nor  is  it  any  mark  of 
God's  displeasure  against  you,  John,  that  you 
were  found  out  in  your  very  first  attempt* 

Here  the  good  justice  left  off  speaking,  and 
DO  one  could  contradict  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
said.  Weston  humbly  submitted  to  his  sentence, 
but  he  was  very  poor,  and  knew  not  where  to 
raise  the  money  to  pay  his  fine.  His  character 
had  always  been  so  fair,  that  several  fiu-mers 
present  kindly  agreed  to  advance  a  trifle  each 
to  prevent  his  being  sent  to  prison,  and  he  thank- 
fully  promised  to  work  out  the  debt.  The  jus- 
tice htmselC  though  hjB, could  not  soften  the  law, 
yet  showed  Weston  so  much  kindness  that  he 
was  enabled  before  the  year  was  out,  to  get  out 
of  this  difficulty.  He  began  to  think  more  se- 
riously than  he  had  ever  vet  done,  and  grew  to 
abhor  poaching,  not  merely  from  fear,  but  from 
principle. 

We  shall  soon  see  whether  poaching  Giles  al- 
ways got  off  io  sttccessfiiUy.    Here  we  have 


seen  that  worldly  proeperity  is  no  sore  sign  of 
goodnesa.  Next  month  we  may,  perhaps,  ne 
that  the  *  triumph  of  the  wicked  is  short  ;*  for  I 
then  promise  to  give  the  second  part  of  the 
Poacher,  together  with  the  entertaining  storv 
of  the  Widow  Brown's  Apple-tree. 


PART  II, 
SRttory  6f  Widow  BrowtCs  AppU-ine, 

I  think  my  readen  got  so  well  acquainted 
last  month  with  black  Giles  the  poacher,  that 
they  will  not  expect  this  month  to  hear  any 
great  good,  either  of  Giles  himself,  his  wife  Ra- 
chel, or  any  of  their  family.  I  am  sorry  to  ex- 
pose their  tricks,  but  it  is  their  fault,  not  mine: 
if  I  pretend  to  speak  about  people  at  all,  I  must 
tell  the  truth.  I  am  sore,  if  folks  would  but  turn 
about  and  mend,  it  would  be  a  thousand  tim^ 
pleasanter  to  m?  to  write  (heir  histories ;  for  it 
IS  no  comfort  to  tell  of  any  body's  fitolU.  If  the 
world  would  but  ^row  good,  I  should  be  glad 
enough  to. publish  it;  but  till  it  realljr  becomes 
so,  I  must  go  on  describing  it  as  it  is ;  other- 
wise,  I  should  only  mislead  tny  readers,  instead 
of  instructing  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  faithiul 
historian  to  relate  the  evil  with  the  good. 

As  to  Giles  and  his  boys,  I  am  sure  old  widow 
Brown. has  good  reason  to  remember  their  dex- 
terity. Poor  woman !  she  had  a  fine  little  bed 
of  onions  in  her  neat  and  well.k<^>t  garden;  she 
wa«r  very  fond  of  her  onioiis,  and  many  a  rhea- 
matism  has  she  caught  by  kneeling  down  to 
weed  them  in  a  damp  dav,  notwithstanding  the 
little  fiannel  cloak  and  the  bit  of  an  old  mat 
which  madam  Wilson  gave  her,  because  the  old 
woman  would  needs  weed  in  wet  weather.  Her 
onions  she  always  carefully  treasured  up  for  her 
winter's  store ;  for  an  onion  makes  a  little  broth 
very  relishing,  and  is  indeed  the  only  savoury 
thing  poor  people  are  used  to  get  She  had  alw 
a  small  orchard,  containing  about  a  dozen  apple- 
trees,  with  which  in  a  go<xl  year  she  had  been 
known  to  make  a  couple  of  barrels  of  cider, 
which  she  sold  to  her  landlord  towards  paying 
her  rent,,  besides  having  a  little  keg  which  she 
was  able  to  keep  back  for  her  own  drinking. 
Well !  would  you  believe  it,  Giles  and  his  boyi 
marked  both  onions  and  apples  for  their  own; 
indeed,  a  man  who  stole  so  many  rabbits  from 
the  warrener,  was  likely  enough  to  steal  oniona 
for  sauce.  One  day,  when  the  widow  was 
abroad  On  a  little  business,  Giles  and  his  boys 
made  a  clear  riddance  of  the  onion  bed ;  and 
when  they  had  polled  up  every  single  onion, 
they  then  turned  a  couple  of  pigs  into  the  gar- 
den,  who,  allured  by  the  smell,  tore  up  the  bed 
in  such  pa  manner,  that  the  widow,  when  she 
came  home,  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  the  ^ 
had  been  the  thieves.  To  confirm  this  opinion, 
they  took  care  to  leave  the  latch  half  open  at 
one  end  of  the  garden,  and  to  break  down  a 
slight  fence  at  the  other  end. 

I  wonder  how  any  body  can  find  in  his  heart 
not  to  pity  and  respect  poor  old  widows.^  There 
is  something  so  forlorn  and  helpless  in  their 
condition,  that  methinks  it  is  a  call  on  every 
body,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  do  them  all 
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the  kind  gerrioet  that  fall  in  their  way.  Sorelv 
their  having  no  one  to  take  their  part,  is  an  acU 
ditional  reason  for  kind-hearted  people  not  lo 
hurt  and  oppreaa  them.  Bat  it  waa  thii  very 
reason  which  led  Giles  to  do  this  woman  an  in- 
jnrr.  With  what  a  toaching  simplicity  is  it 
recorded  in  Scriptore,  of  the  yonth  whom  our 
hlessed  Savioar  raised  from  the  dead,  that  he 
was  the  only  son  of  hb  mothto,  mnd  ike  a  widow  I 

It  happened  onluckily  for  poor  widow  Brown 
that  her  cottage  stood  qoite  ak>n4.  On  several 
mornings  together,  (for  roguery  gets  up  mach 
earlier  than  industry;)  Giles  and  his  b<^  stofe 
regularly  into  her  orchard,  followed  by  their 
iack-aases. '  She  was  so  deaf  that  she  could  not 
neat  the  asses  if  they  had  braved  ever  so  loud, 
and  to  this  Giles  trusted ;  for  he  was  verycau- 
tiouis  in  his  rogueries ;  since  he  could  not  other- 
wise have  contrived  so  long  to  keep  out  of  prison ; 
for  though  he  was  almdst  always  suspected,  he 
had  seldom  been  taken  up,  and  never  convicted. 
The  boys  used  to  fill  their  bags,  load  their  asses, 
uid  then  march  off;  and  if  in  their  way  to  the 
town  where  the  apples  were  to  be  sold  they 
chanced  to  pass  by  one  of  their  neighbours  who 
might  be  likely  to  suspect  them,  they  then  all 
at  onoa  began  to  scream  out,  *  Buy  my  coal  !— 
buy  my  sand  !* 

Besides  the  trees  an  her  orchard,  poor  widow 
Brown  had  in  her  small  garden,  one  apple-tree 
particularly  fine ;  it  was  a  red-streak,  so  tempt- 
ing  and  so  lovely,  that  Giles's  (kmily  had  watch- 
ed  it  with  longing  eyes,  till  at  last  they  resolved 
3n  a  plan  for  carrying  off  all  this  fine  fruit  in 
their  bags.  But  it  was  a  nios  point  to  manage. 
The  tree  stood  directly  under  her  chamber  ww- 
dow,  so  that  there  was  some  danger  that  she 
might  spy  them  at  the  work.  They  therefore 
determined  to  wait  till  the  next  Sunday  morn- 
ing when  they  knew  she  would  not  fail  to  be  at 
church.  Sunday  came,  and  during  service  Giles 
attended.  It  was  a  lone  house,  as  I  said  before, 
and  the  rest  of  the  parish  were  safe  at  church. 
In  a  trice  the  tree  was  cleared,  the  bags  were 
filled,  the  asses  were  whipped,  the  thieves  were 
ofl^  the  coast  was  clear,  and  all  was  safe  and 
quiet  by  the  time  the  sermon  was  over. 

Unluckily,  however,  it  happened,  that  this 
tree  was  so  beautiful,  and  the  fruit  so  fine,  that 
the  people,  as  they  used  to  pass  to  and  from  the 
church,  were  very  apt  to  sto^  and  admire  widow 
Brown*s  red-streaks :  and  some  of  the  farmers 
rather  envied  her  that  in  that  scarce  season, 
when  they  hardly  expected  to  make  a  pye  out 
of  a  large  orchard,  she  was  likely  to  make  a 
cask  ot  cider  from  a  single  tree.  I  am  afraidt 
indeed,  if  I  must  speak  out,  she  herself  rather 
set  her  heart  too  much  upon  this  fruit,  and  had 
folt  as  much  pride  in  her  tree  as  gratitude  to  a 
good  Providence  for  it;  but  this  failing  of  hers 
was  no  excuse  for  Giles.  The  covetousness  of 
this  thief  had  fur  once  got  the  better  of  his  cau- 
tion; the  tree  was  too  completely  stripped, 
though  the  yodngest  boy  Dick  aid  b€g  hard  that 
his  ftther  would  leave  the  poor  old  woman 
enough  for  a  fow  dumplings ;  and  when  Giles 
orderad  Dick  in  his  turn  to  shake  the  tree,  the 
boy  did  it  so  gently  that  hardly  any  apples  foil, 
fiir  which  he  got  a  good  stroke  of  the  stick  with 
whioh  the  old  man  waa  beating  down  the  apples. 


The  neighboors  on  their  retam  from  ehnrch 
stopped  as  usual,  bat  it  was  not,  alaa  \  to  admire 
the  apples,  for  apples  there  were  none  left,  but 
to  lament  the  robbery,  and  console  the  widow  ; 
meantime  the  red-streaks  were  safely  lodged  in 
Gileses  hovel  under  a  few  bundles  of  new  hay 
which  he  had  contrived  to  poll  from  the  farmer's 
mow  (he  night  before,  for  the  use  of  his  jack- 
asseq^  Such  a  stir,  however,  began  to  be  made 
about  the  widow's  apple-tree,  that  Giles,  who 
knew  how  much  his  character  had  laid  him  open 
to  suspicion,  as  soon  as  be  saw  the  people  safe 
in  church  again  in  the  afternoon,  ordered  his 
boys  to  €bxtj  each  a  hatful  of  the  apples  and 
thrust  them  in  a  little  casement  window  which 
happened '  to  be  open  in  the  house  of  Samuel 
Price,  a  very  honest  carpenter  in  that  parish, 
who  was  at  church  with  his  whole  family. 
Giles's  plan,  by  this  contrivance,  was  to  lay  the 
thefl  on  Price's  sons  in  case  the  thing  should 
oome  to  be  further  inquired  into.  Here  Dick 
pot  in  a  word,  and  begged  and  praved  his  father 
not  to  force  them  to  oarry  the  apples  to  Price's. 
But  all  that  he  got  by  his  begging  was  such  a 
knock  as  had  nearly  laid  him  on  the  earth. 
*  What,  yoa  cowardly  rascal,'  said  Giles,  *  you 
will  go  aud  *peaeh^  I  suppose,  and  get  your 
father  sent  to  gaol.' 

Poor  widow  Brown,  though  her  trouble  had 
mode  her  still  weaker  than  she  wvt.  went  to 
.church  again  in  the  afternoon:  indeed  she 
rightly  thought  that  her  being  in  trouble  was  a 
new  reason  why  she  ought  to  |[0.  During  the 
service  she  tried-  with  sll  her  might  not  to  think 
of  her.  red-streaks,  and  whenever  they  would 
come  into  her  head,  she  took  up  her  prayer-book 
directly,  and  so  she  forgot  them  a  little ;  and  in- 
deed she  found  herself  much  easier  when  she 
came  out  of  the  church  than  when  she  went  in ; 
an  effect  so  commonly  produced  by  prayer,  ihat 
methinks  it  is  a  pity  people  do  not  try  it  oflener. 
Now  it  happened,  oddly  enough,  that  on  that 
Sunday,  of  all  the  Sundays  in  the  year,  the  wi« 
dow  should  call  in  to  rest  a  little  at  Samuel 
Price's,  to  tell  over  again  the  lamentable  story 
of  the  apples,  and  to  consult  with  him  how  the 
thief  might  be  brought  to  justice.  But  O,  reader ! 
guess  if  you  can,  for  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  you, 
what  was  her  surprise,  when,  on  going  into 
Samuel  Price's  kitchen,  she  saw  her  own  red 
streaks  lying  on  the  window !  The  apples  were 
of  a  sort  too  remarkable,  for  oolour,  shape,  and 
size,  to  be  mistaken.  There  was  not  such  an 
other  treo  in  the  parish.  Widow  Brown  imme- 
diatejy  screamed  out,  *  Alas-a-day !  as  sure  as 
can  be,  here  are  my  red-streakes ;  I  could  swear 
to  them  in  any  court'  Samuel  Price,  who  be- 
lieyed  his  sons  to  be  jis  honest  as  himself,  waa 
shocked  and  troubled  at  the  sight  He  knew  he 
had  no  red-streaks  of  his  own,  he  knew  there 
werejio  apples  in  the  window  when  he  went.to 
church :  he  did  verily  believe  these  apples  to  be 
the  widow's.  But  how  they  came  there  he  could 
not  possibly  guess.  He  called  for  Tom,  the  only 
one  of  his  sons  who  now  lived  at  home.  Tom 
was  at  the  Sunday-school,  which  be  had  never 
once  missed  since  Mr.  Wilson  the  minister  had 
set  up  one  in  the  parish.  Was  such  a  boy  likely 
to  do  such  a  deed ! 

A  crowd  was  by  this  time  got  about  Price^s 
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door,  amongr  which  were  Giles  and  hia  boys, 
who  had  already  taken  care  to  spread  the  news 
that  Tom  iPriee  was  the  thie£  Most  people 
were  unwilling  to  believe  it  His  character 
was  very  good,  but  appearances  were  strongly 
arainst  him.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  staid  to 
christen  a  child,  now  came  in.  He  was  much 
concerned  that  Tom  Price,  the  best  boy  in  his 
school,  should  stand  accused  of  such  a  crime. 
He  sent  for  the  boy,  examined,  and  cross-ex- 
amined him. — No  marks  of  guilt  appeared. 
But  still  though  he  pleaded  not  ^i%,  there  lay 
the  red-streaks  in  his  father's  window.  All  the 
idle  fellows  in  the  place,  who  were  most  likely 
to  have  committed  such  a  theft  themselves,  were 
the  very  people  who  fell  with  vengeance  on  poor 
Tom.    The  wicked  seldom  give  any  quarter. 

*  This  is  one  of  your  sanctified  ones!*  crie^  they. 

*  This  was  all  the  good  that  Sunday-schools  did ! 
For  their  parts  they  never  saw  any  good  come 
by  religion;  Sunday  was  the  only  day  for  a 
little  pastime,  and  if  poor  boys  must  be  shut  up 
with  their  godly  books,  when  they  ought  to  be 
out  taking  a  little  pleasure,  it  was  no  wonder 
they  made  themeelves  amend/B  by  such  tricks.* 
Another  said  he  should  like  to  see  parson  Wil. 
■on*s  righteous  one  well  whipped.  A  third 
hoped  he  would  be  clapped  in  the  stocks  for  a 
young  hypocrite  as  he  was ;  while  old  Giles, 
who  thought  the  only  way  to  avoid  suspicion 
was  by  being  more  violent  than  the  rest,  de- 
clared, *  that  he  hoped  the  young  dog  would  be 
transported  for  life.* 

Mr.  Wilson  was  too  wise  and  too  just  to  pro- 
ceed against  Tom  without  full  proof.— He  d^ 
dared  the  crime  was  a  very  heavy  one,  and  he 
feared  that  heavy  must  be  the  punishment 
Tom,  who  knew  his  own  innocence,  earnestly 


saved  his  lifb  when  he  was  just  sinking ;  the  le- 
membranoe  of  all  this  made  his  heart  heavy. 
He  said  nothing ;  but  as  he  trotted  barefi»t 
after  the  asses,  he  heard  his  father  and  bro. 


prayed  to  Grod  that  it  might  be  made  to  appear 
as  dear  as  the  noon-day ;  and  very  fervent  were 
his  secret  devotions  on  that  night 

Black  Giles  passed  his  night  in  a  very  differ- 
ent  manner.  He  set  off  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
with  his  sons  and  their  jack^asses,  laden  with 
their  stolen  goods.  As  such  a  cry  was  raised 
about  the  apples,  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  keep 
them  longer  at  home,  but  resolved  to  go  and  sell 
them  at  the  next  town  ;'borrowing  without  leave 
a  lame  colt  out  of  the  moor  to  assist  in  carrying 
off  his  booty. 

Giles  and  his  eldest  sons  had  rare  sport  all  the 
way  in  thinking,  that  while  they  were  enjoying 
the  proHt  of  their  plunder,  Tom  Price  would  be 
whipt  round  the  market  place  at  least,  if  not 
sent  beyond  sea.  But  the  vounger  boy  Dick, 
who  had  naturally  a  tender  heart,  though  hard- 
ened by  his  long  familiarity  with  sin,  could  not 
help  crying,  when  he  thought  that  Tom  Price 
might,  perhaps,  be  transported  for  a  crime  which 
henimsetf  had  helped  to  commit  He  had  had 
no  compuction  about  tiie  robbery,  for  he  had  not 
been  instructed  in  the  great  principles  of  truth 
and  justice ;  nor  would  he  therefore,  perhaps, 
have  had  much  remorse  about  accusing'  an  in- 
nocent  boy.  But  though  utterly  devoid  of  prin- 
ciple, he  had  some  remains  of  natural  filing 
and  of  gratitude.  Tom  Price  had  often  given 
him  a  bit  of  his  own  bread  and  cheese ;  and  once, 
when  Dick  was  like  to  be  drowned,  Tom  had 
jumped  into  the  pond  with  his  dothes  on,  and 


thers  laugh  at  having  outwitted  the  godly  ones ; 
and  he  grieved  to  thmk  how  poor  Tom  would 
suffer  for  his  wickedness,  yet  fear  kept  him  si- 
lent; they  called  him- a  sulky  dog,  and  lashed 
the  asses  aU  they  bled. 

In  the  mean  time  Tom  Price  kept  up  his 
spirits  as  well  as  he  could.  He  worked  hard 
all  day,  and  prayed  heartilv  night  and  morning. 
It  is  true,  said  he  to  himself,  I  am  not  guilty  of 
this  sin ;  but  let  this  accusation  set  me  on  ex- 
amining myself,  and  truly  repenting  of  all  mv 
other  sins ;  foi- 1  find  enough  to  repent  of,  though 
I  thank  God  1  did  not  steal  the  widow's  ap 
pies. 

At  length  Sunday  came,  and  Tom  went  to 
school  as  usual.  As  soon  as  be  walked  in  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  whispering  and  laughing 
among  the  worst. of  the  boys;  and  he  overheard 
them  say,  *  Who  would  have  thought  it.  7  Tliis 
is  master's  fiivourite ! — ^This  is  parson  Wilson's 
sober  Tomm^  I  We  Bhan*t  have  Tommy  thrown 
in  our  teeth  again  if  wb  go  to  get  a  bird's  nest, 
or  gather  a  few  nuts  on  a  Sun<&y.'  *  Your  de 
mure  ones  are  always  hypocrites,*  says  another* 
— *  The  stiU  sow  sucks  all  the  milk,'  says  a 
third. 

Qiles's  family  had  always  kepjt  dear  of  the 
school.    Dick,  mdeed,  had. sometimes  wished  to 
go ;  not  that  he  had  much  sense  of  sin,  or  de- 
sire  after  goodness,  but  he  thought  if  he  could 
once  read,  he  might  rise  in  the  world,  and  not 
be  forced  to  drive  asses  all  his  life.    Through 
this  whole  Saturday  night  he  could  not  sleepw 
He  longed  to  know  what  would  be  done  to  Tom. 
He  began  to  wish  to  go  to  school,  but  he  had  not 
courage ;  sin  is  very  cowardly.    So  on  the  Sun- 
day  morning  he  went  and  sat  himself  down  on. 
der  the  church  wait    Mr.  Wilson  passed  by.  It 
was  not  his  way  to  reject  the  most  wicked,  till 
he  had  tried  every  means  to  bring  them  over ; 
and  even  then  he  pitied  and  prav^  fbr  thenu — 
He  had,  indeed,  long  left  off  talking  to  Giles's 
sons ;  but  seeing  Dick  sitting  by  himself,  he  once 
more  spoke  to  him,  desired  nim  to  leave  off  his 
vagabond  life,  and  go  with  him  into  the  school 
The  boy  hung  down  his  head,  but  made  no  an- 
swer.   He  did  not,  however,  either  rise  ap  and 
run  away,  or  look  sulky,  as  he  used  to  do.  The 
minister  desired  him  once  more  to  go.    *Sir,* 
said  the  boy,  *  I  can't  go ;  I  am  so  big  I  am 
ashamed.'    *The  bigger  you  are  the  less  time 
you  have  to  lose.*   But,  sir,  I  cant  read.*  *■  Then 
it  is  high  time  you  should  learn.'    *  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  begin  to  learn  my  letters.'    "  The 
shame  is  not  in  beginning  to  learn  them,  but  in 
being  contented  never  to  know  them.'-^^  But, 
sir,  I  am  so  ragged  !'    *  God  looks  at  the  heart, 
and  not  at  the  coat'    *  But,  sir,  I  have  no  shoes 
and  stockings.*    *So  much  the  worse.    I  re- 
member who  gave  you  both— <Here  Dick  eo> 
loured.)  It  is  bad  to  want  shoes  and  stockings^ 
but  still  if  you  can  drive  your  asses  a  don 
miles  without  them,  you  may  oertainly  walk  a 
hundred  yards  to  sdiool  without  them.*    *  But, 
Sir,  the  good  bbvs  will  hate  me,  and  woa*t  speak 
to  me  * — *  Good  boys  hate  nobody  *  and  aa  looot 
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•pttkhif  to  yon,  to  be  rare  they  will  not  keep 
^Mir  oompanr  while  yoa  go  oo  in  yonr  preeent 
evil  oodnes,  bat  es  eoon  as  thej  see  joa  wish  to 
refiirm,  they  will  help  yoo,  and  pity  yon,  and 
teaeh  jroa ;  and  eo  oome  ahmg.* — Here  Mr.  Wil- 
son took  thia  dirty  bo7  by  the  hand,  and  ^ntlr 
polled  him  forward,  kindly  talking  to  him  all 
the  way,  in  the  moet  eohdbaoending  manner. 

How  the  mhdid  aehool  alafed  to  see  Dick  Gilea 
eotae  in !  No  one  however,  dared  to  feay  what 
he  thoQgfat  The  bodneea  went  on,  and  Diek 
■hink  into  a  corner,  partly  to  hide  hia  raga,  and 
pmtly  to  hide  hb  tin;  ior  laat  Sdnday'a  trane. 
action  eat  heavy  on  his  heart,  net  beeaose  he 
had  atolen  the  applee,  bdt  beeaoae  Tom  Price 
'     This,  1  aay,  made  him  aUnk 


Poor  boT !  he  little  thought  there  waa 
Omt  eaw  him  who  aeeo  all  things,  and  flom 
whose  eye  no  hole  nor  oorner  tsan  nlde  the  sin- 
ner :  *  for  he  is  ahoot  ocur  bed,  and  aboot  ear 
path,  and  spieth  dot  all  bar  ways.' 

It  was  the  cipstbm  in  that  school,  and  an  ex- 
eanent  eiislom  it  is,  lor  the  master,  who  was  a 
Mod  and  wise  tean,  to  mark  down  in  his  pocket- 
book  all  the  evento  of  the  week,  that  he  might 
torn  them  to  some  aceoont  in  his  Sn^day  even- 
ing^ uuttuetions ;  such  art  any  bsefal  stoir  in  tlie 
newspaper,  any  aceoont  qf  boye  being  drowned 
BB  they  were  oat  in  a  pleasnre  boatonBondays, 
any  sadden  death  in  the  pacish,  or  an^  other  re- 
markable ▼iaitatioft'or  Providence;  ineomaoh, 
that  many  yoong  people  in  the  place^  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  scbool,  and  many  parents.also^ 
osed  to  <uop  in  for  an  hoar  on  a  Sunday  even- 
ings, when  they  were  sare  to  hei^  sbroething 
prafitable.  The  minister  greatly  approved  this 
practice,  and  often  called  in  himself,  which  was 
a  great  sapport  to  the  master,  and  eneoarage- 
ment  to  the  people  who  attended. 

The  maslsr  had  taken  a  deep  eonoem  in  the 
■lory  of  widow  Brown's  apple  tree.  He  eoald 
not  believe  Tem  Price  was  gaihy,  nor  dared  he 
pronoonce  him  innocent ;  but  he  resolved  to  torn 
the  instroetions  of  the pieeertt  evening  to  this 
■object  He  began  thns :  *  My  dear  boys,  how- 
ever light  some  of  yoa  may  make  of  robbing  an 
orchard,  yet  I  have  often  told  yoa  there  as  no 
■uch  thing  as  a  UuU  sin,  If  it  be  wUfhl  or  habi- 
taaL  I  wish  now  to  explain  to  yoa,  also,  that 
there  is  hardly  soeh  a  thing  as  a  Hngle  solitary 
■in.  Ton  know  I  teach  yoo  not  merelv  to  re- 
peat the  commandments  as  an  exercise  for  voor 
memory,  bat  as  a  role  for  yonr  oondnct  If  yoa 
were  to  oome  here  only  to  learn  to  read  mAd  spell 
on  a  Sanday,  I  shoold  think  that  waa  not  em- 
ploying God's  day  for  God's  work;  bat  I  teach 
yoa  to  read  that  yoa  maVt  by  this  means,  oome 
■o  to  understand  the  Bible  and  the  Gateehism, 
as  to  make  every  text  in  the  one,  and  every 
qoeatieB  and  answer  in  the  other,  to  be  so  fixed 


in  your  hearts,  that  they  may  bring  forth  in  yon 
the  fVvHs  of  good  living.' 
Maatif.  How  many  oommandmenti  are  there? 
Bey.  Ten. 

-         "  mandmente  did  that 

'  Brown's  applee  f 
the  eighth. 
Masf^r.  What  is  the  eighth  T 

MaHer.  And  yea  are  very  eoie  that  this  was 
R 


Jmlsvv  How  many  oonmai 

bo7  break  who  stole  widow  Bi 

Jlsy.  Onlyone,  master ;  the 


the  only  one  he  broke  T  Now  suppose  I  could 
prove  to  you  that  he  probably  broke  not  lesc 
than  six  out  of  those  ten  commandments,  which 
the  great  Lord  of  heaven  hintself  stooped  down 
fVom  his  eternal  glory  to  deliver  to  men,  would 
yoa  not,  then,-think  it  a  terrible  thing  to  steal, 
whether  apples  er  guineas  T 

Bby.  Tes,  master. 

Matter,  I  will  pat  the  ease.  Some  wicked  boy 
has  robbed  widow  Brown's  orchard.  (Here  the 
ejree  of  every  one  were  turned  on  poor  Tom 
Price,  except  those  of  Dick  Giles,  who  fixed  his 
on  the  ground.)  I  aci^se  no  one,  continued  the 
master,  Tom  Price  is  a  good  boy,  and  was  not 
missing  at  the  (ime  of  the  robbery  ;  these  are 
two  reasons  why  I  presume  that  he  is  innocent ; 
but  whoever  it  was,  you  alkiw  that  by  stealing 
theee  apples^  broke  the  eighth  commandment  T 

Batf,  Yes,  master. 

Mssler.  On  what  'day  were  these  apples 
atden? 

Boy'.  On 'Sunday. 

Mftuter.  What  is  the<  fourth  commandment? 

Bdy.  Thou  Shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day 

Biuter,  DooB  that  person  keep  holy  the  Sab 
bath-day  who  loiters  in  an  orchard  on  Sanday, 
when  lie  shoold  be  at  ehuroh,  and  steals  apples 
when  he  ought  to  be  saying  bis  prajers  ? 

Jloy.  No,  master.' 

Btmtte^,  What  command  does  he  break  ? 

Bay.  Thefburth. 

'MuUr,  Suppoee  this  boy  had  parents  who 
had  sent  him  to  church,  and  that  he  had  dis- 
obeyed  them  by  not  going,  woold  that  be  keejv 
ing  the  fiflh  commandment  ? 

Bay.  No,  master ;  for  the>  fifth  oommandmei  t 
says,  7%mt  akmU  Aanear  fAy  fsiker  and  thy  me- 
tktr. 

This  was  the  only  part  of  the  ease  in  which 
poor  Dick  Giles's  heart  did  not  smite  him ;  he 
iraew  he  had  disobeyed  no  fother ;  for  his  father, 
alas !  was-vtill  wickeder  than  himself,  and  had 
brought  him  up  to  oemmit  the  sin.  But  what  a 
wretched  comfort  was  this !  Tlie  master  went  on. 

ib$ter.  Suppoee  this  boy  earnestly  coveted 
this  fruit,  though  it  bekmged  tb  another  person, 
would  that  be  right  7 

Boy.  No,  maater;  for  the  tenth  command, 
ment  says,  thou  »haU  not  covet. 

Mooter,  Very  well '  Here  are  four  of  God's 
positive  oomjnands  already  broken.  Now  do 
yon  think  thietes  ever  sdruple  to  use  wicked 
words? 

Boy.  I  am  afraid  not,  master. 

Here  Dick  Giles  was  not  so  hardened  but  that 
he  remembered  how  many  curaes  had  passed 
between  him  and  his  iktber  while  they  were 
filling  the  bags,  and  he  wae  afraid  to  look  up. 
The  master  went  on. 

I  win  now  go  one  step  f^her.  If  the  thief; 
to  all  his  other  sum,  has  added  that  of  aecusioff 
the  innocent  to  save  himself  if  he  should  break 
the  ninth  oommaadinent,  by  hoofing  f oho  wit. 
nose  mgohmt  m  hmmitoo  noighhow^  then  six  com. 
mandments  are  broken  fbr  an  eiwlo  /  But  if  it  be 
otherwise,  if  Tom  Price  shouldbe  Ibund  guilty, 
it  is  not  his  good  character  ahalt  aave  him.  1  shall 
shed  tears  over  hlin,  but  paniah  hi|n  I  must, 
and  that  severely.  '  No,  that  you  shan't,' roared 
out  Diok  Giles,  who  sprang  flw  his  hiding 
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place,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  burst  oat  a  crying, 
*  Tom  Price  is  as  good  a  boy  as  ever  lived ;  it 
was  father  and  I  who  stole  the  apples  V 
It  wc^uld  have  done  your  heart  good  to  have 


I  the  joy  of  the  master,  the  modest  blushes 
of  Tom  Price,  and  the  satisfaction  of  every  ho. 
nest  boy  in  the  school.  All  shook  hands  with 
Tom,  and  even  Dick  p^ot  some  portion  of  pity.  I 
wish  I  had  room  to  give  my  readers  the  moving 
exhortation  which  the  roaster  gave.  But  while 
Mr.  Wilson  lefl  the  guilty  hoy  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  master,  he  thought  it  became  him, 
as  a  minister  and  a  magistrate,  to  go  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  law  in  punishing  the  father.  Etalj 
on  the  Monday  morning  he  sent  to  apprehend 
Giles.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Wilson  was  sent 
for  to  a  gardener's  house  two  miles  distant,  to 
attend  a  man  who  was  dying.  This  was  a  duty 
to  which  all  others  gave  way  in  his  mind.'  He 
set  out  directly ;  but  what  was  his  surprise,  on 
his  arrival,  to  see,  on  a  little  bed  on  the  floor, 
poaching  Giles  lying  in  all  the  agonies  of  death ! 
Jack  Weston,  the  same  poor  youn^  man  against 
whom  Giles  had  informed  for  killing  a  hare, 
was  kneeling  by  him,  offering  him  some  broth, 
\.nd  talking  to  hiiti  in  the  kindest  manner.  Mr. 
Wilson  begeed  to  know4he  meaning  of  all  this ; 
and  Jack  Weston  spoke  as  follows : 

*  At  four  in  the  morning,  as  I  was  going  out 
to  mow,  passing  under  the  hish  wall  of  this  gar- 
den, I  heard  a  most  dismal  moaning.'  Ilie 
nearer  I  came  the  more  dismal  it  grew.  At  last, 
who  should  I  see  but  pour  Giles  groaning,  and 
■truggling  under  a  quantity  of  bricks  and  stones, 
but  not  able  to  stir.  The  day  l)efore  he  had 
marked  a  fine  large  net  on  this  old  wall,  and  je- 
solved  to  steal  it,  for  he  thought  it  might  do  as 
well  to  catch  partridges  as  to  preserve  cherries ; 
so,  sir,  standing  on  the  verv  top  of  this  wall,  and 
tugging  with  all  his  might  to  loosen  the  net 
from  the  hooks  which  fastened  it|  down  came 
Giles,  net,  wall,  and  all ;  for  the  waH  was  gone 
to  decay.  It  was  very  high  indeed,  and  poor 
Giles  not  only  broke  his  thigh,  but  has  got  a 
terrible  blow  on  bis  head,  apd  is  bruised  all  over 
like  a  mummy.  On  seeing  me,  sir,  poor  Giles 
cried  out,  *  Oh,  Jack !  I  did  try 'to  ruin  thee  by 
lodging  that  kifbrmalSoh,  and  now  thou  wilt  be 


revenged  by  letting  me  lie  here  and  perish. 
*  Gpd  forbid,  Giles !  cried  I ;  thou  shalt  see  what 
sort  of  revenge  a  Christian  takes.*  So  sir,  I 
sent  off  the  gardener's  boy  to  fetch  a  surgeon, 
while  I  scampered  home  and  brought  on  my 
back  this  bit  of  a  hammock,  which  is  indeed  my 
own  bed,  and  put  Giles  upon  it :  we  then  lifled 
him  upi-  bed  and  all,  as  ^  tenderly  as  if  he  had 
been  a  gentleman,  and  brought  him  in  here. 
My  wife  has  just  brought  him  a  drop  of  nice 
broth ;  and  now,  sir,  as  T  have  done  what  I 
could  for  this  poor  perishing  body,  it  was  I  who 
took  the  liberty  to  send,  to  you  to  come  to  try  to 
help  his  poor  soul,  for  the  doctor  says  he  can't 
li^e.        .  • 

Mr.  Wilson  could  not  help  saying  to  himself. 
Such  an  action  as  this  is  worth  a  whole  volume 
of  comments  on  that  precept  of  4>nr  bteesed  Mas- 
ter.  Love  $/mr  eitemiet ;  do  good  to  ihtm  thai 
fuUe  you,  Giles's  dying  groans  confirmed  the 
isad  account  Weston  had  just  given.  The  poor 
wretch  could  neither  pray  Himself' nor  attend  to 
the  minister.  He  could  only  dry  out,  vOh !  sir, 
what  will  become  of  me  7  I  don't  know  how  to 
repent.  O  my  poor  wicked  children]  Sir«  I 
have  bred  them;  all  up  in  sin  and  ignorance. 
Have  mercy  on  thjim,  sir ;  let  me  not  meet  them 
in  the  place,  of  torndent  to  which  I  am  going. 
Lord  grant  them  that  time  for  repentance  which 
I  have  thrown  away  I*  He  languished  a  few 
days,  and  died,, in  great  misery  :— ^  fresh  and 
sad  instance  that  people  who  abuse  the  graee 
of  Gkxl  and  resist  his  Spirit,  find  it  difficult  to 
repent  when  they  will. 

Except  the  minister  and  Jack  Weston,  no  one 
caibe  to  see  poor  Gi^s,  besides  TVxnmy  Price, 
who  had  been  so  sadly  wronged  by  him.  Tom 
often  brought  him  his  own  rice-milk  or  apple- 
dumpling  ;  and  Giles,  ignorant  and  depraved  as 
he  was,  ofVen  cried  oujt,  *•  That  be  thought  now 
there  must  be  some  truth  in  religion,  sinoe  it 
taught  even  a  boy  to  denj^  himtdf^  and  to  for- 
give nn  injury,  Mr.  Wilson  the  next  Sunday, 
made  a  moving  disooorse  on  the  danger  <»f  what 
are  called  petty  affenceo.  This,  together  with  the 
awful  death  d^  Giles,  produced  such  an  cSeot 
that  no  poacher  has  been  able  to  show  his  head 
in  that  parish  ever  ainee. 


TAWNEY  RACHEL; 

OR,  THE  JFORTUNE  TELLERt 
WITH  SOME  AOCX>DNT  OF  DREAMS,  OMENS,  AND  CONJUROR& 


Tawnxt  Raohxl  was  the  wife  of  poaching 
Giles.  There  seemed  to  be  a  conspiracy  in 
Giles's  whole  family  to  maintain  themselves  by 
tricks  and  pilfering.  Regular  labour  and  honest 
industry  did  not  suit  their  idle  habits.  They 
had  a  sort  of  genius  at  finding  out  every  unlaw- 
ful means  to  support  a  vagabond  life.  Rachel 
travelled  the  country  with  a  basket  on  her  arm. 
She  pretended  to  get  her  bread  by  selling  laces, 
oabbage-nets,  ballad^  and  history  books,  and 
used  to  boy  old  rags  and  rabbit  skins.  Many 
honest  people  tra£  in  these  things,  ■  and  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  mean  to  say  a  word  against 


honest  people,  let  them  trade  in  what  they  will 
But  Rachel,  only  made  this  trafi&c  a  pretence  for 
getting  admittance  into  farmers'  kAtehens  ia 
order  to  teU  fortunes. 

She  was  continually  practising  on  the  credtt« 
lity  of  silly  girls ;  and  took  advantage  of  their 
ignorance  to  cheat  .and  deceive  then.  Many 
an  innocent  servant  has  she  caused  to  be  sos- 
pected  of  a  robbery,  while  she  herself  perhaps, 
was  in  league  with  the  thief.  Many  a  harmless 
maid  has  she  brought  to  ruin  by  Brot  oontriring 
plots  and  events  herself,  and  then  pretending  to 
foretel  them.-  She  had  not,  to  be  sure,  the  power 
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of  roally  fbreCeUinif  tfain^  becaoas  ehe  had  no 
power  of  aeoing  into  futurity :  but  she  had  the 
art  sometimee  to  bring  them  about  according  as 
she  foretold  them.  &  she  got  that  credit  for 
her  wisdom  which  really  belonged  to  her  wick- 


Rachel  was  also  a  &mons  interprelar  of 
dreams,  and  could  distinguish  exactly  between 
the  fiite  of  any  two  persons  who, happened  to 
have  a  mole  on  the  right  or  the  left  cheek.  She 
had'  a  oanning  way  of  getting  herself  off  when 
anjr  of  her  prophecies  failed.  When  she  ej^ 
plained  a  dream  according  to  the  natural  ap- 
pearance of  things,  and  it  did  not  come  to  pass ; 
then  she  would  get  out  of  that  scrape  by  aayjng, 
that  this  sort  of  dreams  went  by  contraries.  Now 
of  two  very  oppeeite  things,  the  chance  always 
is  that  one  of  Uien  may  turn  out  to  be  tme ',  so 
in  either  ease  she  kept  up  the  cheat 

Rachel,  in  one  of  her  rambles,  stopped  at  the 
house  of  farmer  Jenkins.  She  contrived  to  cal) 
irhea  she  knew  the  master  of  the  honse  was 
from  .home,  whi^  indeed  was  her  usual  waj^.. 
She  knocked  at  the  door;  the  maids  being  in 
the  field  haymaking,' Mrs.  Jenkifjswent  to  open 
it  herself.  Kachel  asked  her  if  she  would  please 
to  let  her  light  her  pipe  7  This  was  a  commcm 
pretence,  when  she  co^ld  &id  no  other  wayt^f 
getting' into  a  honse.  While  she  was  filling  her 
pipe,  die  looked  at  Mrs.  Jenkins,  and  said,  she 
could  tell  her  some  good  ^rtune.  The  &rmer*s 
wife,  who  was  a  very  inoffensive,  but  a  weak 
and  superstitious  woman,  was  curious  to  know 
what  she  meant*  Rachel  then  looked  about 
carefully,  and  xshrutting  the  door  with  a  myste- 
rions  air,  asked  her  if  she  was  sure  nobody  would 
hear  them.  This  appearance  of  mystery  was- 
at  once  delightfal  and  terrifying  to  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins,  who,  with  trembling  agitation,  bid  the 
conning  woman  speak  out.  *  Then,*  said  Ra- 
chel in  a  solemn  whisper,  *  there  is  to  my  certain 
knowledge  a  pot  of  money  hid  under  one  of  the 
•tones  in  yoiir  cellar.*^*  Indeed  !*  said  Mrs* 
Jenkins,  *  it  is  impossible,  foi-  now  I  think  of  it; 
I  dreamt  last  night  I  was  in  prison  for  debt* 
'Did  yon  really  7*  said  Rachel;  « that  i»  quite 
surprising.  Did  you  dream  this  befbre  twelve 
Vclock  or  after  ?^— *  O  it  was  this  morning,  just 
before  I  awoke.'— *  Then  I  ara  sure  it  is  true, 
(or  morning  dreams  always  go  by  contraries,' 
cried  Rachelr  *  How  lucky  it  was  you  dreamt 
it  so  late.'— Mr^.  Jenkins  could  hardly  contain 
her  joy,  and  asked  how  the  money  was  to 'be 
come  at  *  There  is  bnt  one  way,*  said  Rachel ; 
*  I  must  go  into  the  oellar.  I  know  by  my  art 
under  which  stone  it  lies,  bat  I  must  not  tell.' 
Then  they  both  went  down  into  the  cellar,  but 
Rachel  refused  to  point  at  the  stone  unless  Mrs. 
Jenkins  would  put  five  pieces  of  gold  into  a  ba. 
sin  and  do  as  she  directed.  The  simple  woman, 
instead  of  turning  her  out  of  doors  for  a  cheat, 
did  as  she  was  bid.  She  put  the  guineas  into  a 
basin  which  she  gave  into  Rachel-s  hand.  Ra- 
chel strewed  some  white  powder  over  the  gold, 
muttered  some  barbarous  words,  and  pretended' 
to  perform'  the  Uack  art  She  then  told  Mrs. 
Jenkins  to  put  the  basin  quietly  down  within 
the  cellar ;  teling  her  that  if  she  o^red  to  kwk 
into  it,  or  even  to  speak  a  word,  the  charm  would 
be  broken     She  also  directed  her  to  lock  the 


cellar  door,  and  on  no  preteaea  to  open  it  in  lass 
than  fortv-eight  hours.  *If,'  added  she,  *yoa 
closely  follow  these  directions,  then,  by  the  power 
of  my  art,  you  will  find  the  basin  conveyed  to 
the  very  stone  under  which  the  money  lies  hid, 
and  a  fine  trcaaure  it  be !'  Mrs.  Jenkins,  who 
■firmly  believed  every  word  the  woman  said,  did 
exactly*  as  she  was  told,  and  Rachel  took  her 
leave  with  a  han'dsome  reward. 

When  farmer.  Jenkins  eame  home  he  desired 
bis  wifo  to  draw  him  a  pup  of  cider ;  this  she 
put  off  so  long  that  he  began  to  be  displeased. 
At  last  she  begged  he  would  be  so  good  as  to 
drink  a  little  beet  instead*  He  insisted  on  know- 
ing the  reason,  and  when  at  last  he  grew  angry, 
she  told  him  all  that  had  passed ;  and  owned 
that.as  the  pot  of  gold  happened  to  be  in  the  ci- 
der cellar,  she-did  not  cUre  open  the  door,  as  she 
was  sure  it  would  break  the  charm.  *  And  it 
would  be  a  pi^  you  kjaow,'  said  she,  *  to  lose  a 
good  fortune  for  the  sake  of  a  draught  of  cider.' 
The  fiurmer,  who  was.  not  so  easily  imposed 
upon,  suspected  a  trick.  He  demanded  the  key, 
and  went  and  opened  the  cellar  door ;  there  he 
found  the  basin,  and  in  it  five  round  pieces  of 
tin  covered  with  powder.  Mrs.  Jenkins  burst 
out^  a-cryiuj^ ;  but  the  former  thought  of  nothiog 
but  of  getting  a  warrant  to  apprehend  the  cun- 
nin?  womaUb  Indeed  she  well  proved  her  claim 
to  thai  name,  when  she  insisted  that  the  celUr 
door  might  be  Impt  locked  till  she  had  time  to 
get  out  of  the  reach  of  all  pursuit 

Poor  Sally  £vans !  I  am  sure  she  rued  the 
day  that  ever  she  listened  to  a  fortune-teller. 
Sally  was  as  harmless  a  girl  as  ever  churned  a 
pound  of  butter ;  but  Sally  was  credulous,  igno- 
rant ^d  superstitious.  She  delighted  in  dream 
books,  and  had  consulted  aU  the  cunning  women 
in  the  oodntry  to  tell  her  whether  the  two  moles 
on  her  cheek  denoted  that  she  was  to  have  two 
husbands,  or  two  children.  If  she  picked  up  an 
old  horse-shoe  gfoing  to  church,  riie  was  sure 
that  would  be  a  lucky  week.  She  never  made 
a  black  podding  without  borrowing  one  of  the 
paraon's  old  wigs  to  hang  in  the  chimney,  firmly 
believing,  there  was.no  other  means  to  preserve 
them  from  burning.  She  would  never  go  to  bed 
on  Midsummer  eve  without  sticking  up  in  her 
room  the  well-known  plant,  called  Midsummer, 
men,  as  the  bending  of  the  leaves  to  the  right 
or  to  the  lefl,  would  not  fail  to  tell  her  whether 
Jaoob,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  presently,  was 
true  or  false.  She'  would  rather  go  five  miles 
about  than  pass  near  a  church-yard  at  night 
Every  seventh  year^she  would  not  eat  beans  be- 
canse  they  grew  downward  in  the  pod,  instead 
of  upward ;  and,  though  a  very  neat  girl,  she 
would  rather  have  ^one  with  her  gown  open 
than  have  taken  a  pin  from  an  old  woman,  for 
foar  of  being  bewitched.  Poor  Sally  had  so  ma- 
ny unlucky  days  in  her  calender,  that  a  lATge 
portion  of  her  time  became  of  little  use,  because 
on  these  days  she  did  not  dare  set  about  any 
new  work-  Add  she  would  have  refused  the 
best  offer  ui  the  country  if  made  to  her  on  a 
Friday,^hich  she  thought  so  unlucky  a  day  that 
she  often  said  what  a  pity  it  was  that  there  were 
any  Friday  in  the  week.  Sally  had  twenty 
pounds  left  her  by  her  grandmother.  •  She  hs4 
long  been-oourted  by  Jacob,  a  sober  lad,  with 
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whom  she  IWed  fallow  •srvant  at  a  ereditable 
farmer's.  Honest  Jacob,  like  his  namesake  of 
old,  thought  it  little  to  wait  seven  rears  to  get 
this  damsel  to  wife,  becaase  of  the  Jove  he  bore 
her,  for  Sally  had  promised  to  marry  him  when 
he  could  match  her  twenty  poands  mth  another 
of  his  own. 

Now  there  was  one  Robert,  a  zambling  idle 
younff  gardener,  who,  instead  of  sitting  down 
steadily  in  one  place,  used  to  roam  about  the 
country,  and  do  odd  jobs  where  he  could  ^t 
them.  No  one  understood  any  thing  about  bim, 
except  that  he  was  a  down-looking  fellow,  who 
came  nobody  knew  whence,  and  got  his  bread 
nobody  knew  how,  and  never  had  a  penny  in 
his  pocket  Robert,  who  was  now  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, happened  to  hear  of  Sally  Evans. and 
her  twenty  pounds.  He  immediately  conceived 
a  lon^  desire  for  the  latter.  So  he  went  to  his 
old  friend  Rachel  the  ibrtune-teller,  told  hw.  all 
he  had  heard  of  Sally,  and  promised  if  she  could 
bring  about  a  marriage  between  them,  she  should 
go  shares  in  thp  money. 

Rachel  undertook  the  business.  She  set  off 
to  the  fkrm-house,  and  feU  to  singing  one  of  her 
most  enticing  songs  just  under  the  dairy  w'm- 
dow.  Sally  was  so  struck  with  the  pretty  tune, 
which  was  unhappily  ilsed,  sj  is  too  often  the 
ease,  to  set  off  some  very  loose  words^  that  she 
jumped  up,  dropped  the  skimming  dish  into  the 
sream  and  ran  out  to  buy  the  song.  While  she 
stooped  down  to  rummage  the  basket  fbl*  those 
songs  which  had  the  most  tragical  pictures  (for 
dally  had  a  tender-heart,  and  delighted  in  what, 
sver  was  moumfhl)  Rachel  looked  sted^tly  in 
her  face,  and  told  her  she  knew  by  art  that  she 
was  born  to  good  fbrtune,  but  advised  her  not 
to  throw  herself  away.  •  *  These  two  moles  on- 
vour  cheek,'  added  she, '  show  you  are  in  some 
danger.'  *Do  they  denote  husbands  or  chil. 
dren  7'  cried  Sally,  starting  up^  and  letting  fidi' 
the  song  of  the  CbHdren  in  the  Wood—*  Hus. 
bands,'  muttered  Rachel — *•  Alas !  poor  Jacob !' 
said  Sally,  moumf\illv, '  then  he  will  die  fisst, 
won't  he?*  *  Mum  fbr  that,*  quoth  the  fortune 
teller,  *  I  will  say  no  more.'  Sally  was  impa. 
tient,  but  the  more  euriosity  she  discovered,  tiie 
more  mystery  Rachel  afibcted.  At  last,  she 
said,  *  if  you  will  cross  my  hand  with  a  piece  of 
silver,  I  will  tell  your  fortune.  ^  By  the  power 
of  my  art  I  can  do  this  three  ways ;  first  by 
eards,  next  by  the  lin^s  on  your  hand,  or-  by 
turning  a  cup  of  tea  groaads ;  which  will  you 
have?'  'O,  all!  all!'  cried  SaUy«  looking  up 
wHh  reverenoe  to  this  sun-burnt  oracle  of  wis. 
dom,  who  was  possessed  of  no  less  than  three 
different  ways  of  diving  into  the  secrets  of  futn* 
rtty.  Alas !  persons  of  better  eense  th^n  Sally 
have  been  so  taken  in ;  the  more  is  the  pity. 
The  poor  girl  said  she  would  run  up  stairs  to 
her  kittle  box  where  she  kept  her  money  tied  up 
in  a  bit  of  an  old  glove,aBd  would  bring  down 
a  bright  queen  Ana's  sixpence  very  crooked. 
*  I  am  sure,'  added  she,  *  it  is  a  lucky  one,  for  it 
cured  me  of  a  very  bad  ague  last  epriog,  by 
only  laying  it  nine  nighU  under  my  piUow  with- 
out  speaking  a  word.  But  then  yon  must  know 
what  gave  the  virtue  to  this  sixpence  was,  that 
it  had  belonged  to  three  young  men  of  the  name 
of  John ;  I  am  sure  I  bad  work  enougth  to  get  i 


it.  But  true  it  is,  it  certainly  eared  roe.  ft 
must  be  the  sixpence  you  know,  for  I  am  sure  1 
did  nothing  else  for  my  ague,  except  indeed 
taking  some  bitter  staff  every  three  hours  which 
the  doctor  called  bark.  To  be  sure  I  lost  my 
ague  soon  afler  I  .took  it,  but  I  am  certain  it 
was  owing  to  the  crooked  sixpence,  and  not  to 
the  bark.  And  so,  good  woman,  you  wmj^  coma 
in,  if  you  will,  for  there  is  not  a  soul  in  the 
house  but  me.'  This  was  the  verv  thing  Ra- 
chel  wanted  to  know,  and  very  glad  she  wae  to 
learn  it 

While  Sally  was  above  stairs  UDtying  bar 
gkyve,  Rachel  slipped  in  to  the  parlour,  took  a 
small  silver  cup  from  the  beaufc^  and  clapped 
it  into  her  pocket  ^  Sally  ran  down,  lamenting 
that  she  had  tost  her  sixpence,  which  she  verily 
believed  was  owing  to  her»  having  pat  it  into 
a  left  glove,  instead  >of  a  right  one.  Rachel 
eomfbttod  her  by  saying,  that  if  she  gave  ber 
two  plain  ones  instead,  the  charm,  would  work 
just  a«  well.  Sioiple  Sally  thought  herself  hap. 
py  to  be  let  off  so  easily,  neve*'  calculating  that 
a  smooth  shillmg  was  worth  two  crooked  six- 
pences. But  this  ^kill-was  a  part  of  the  black 
art  in  which  Rachel  excelled.  She  took  the 
money  and  began  toexaeiine  the  lines  of  Sally's 
.lefl  hand.  She  bit  her  withered  lip,  shook  ber 
head,  and  bade  her  poor  dupe  beware  of  a  yoanc 
n^an  who  had  black  hail*.  *  No,  indeed,'  cried 
Sally,  all  in  a  fright,  *  you  tnean  black  eyes,  fbr 
oar  Jacob  has  got  brown  bkir,  'tis  his  eyes  that 
are  black.'  *  That  is  the  very  thing  I  was  go* 
ing  to  say,'  muttered  Rachel,  *•  I  meant  eyes, 
though  I  said  hair,  fiir  I  know  his  hair  ik  as 
brown  as  a  chesnut,  and  hit  eyes  as  black  as  « 
sloe.*    ^  So  they  are,  sure  enough,'  cried  Sally, 

*  how  in  the  world  could  you  know  th^  V  for- 
getting that  she  herself  had  just  told  her  so. 
And  it  is  thus  that  these  hags  pick  out  of  the 
credulous  all  whieh  they  afterwards  pretend  to 
reveal  to  them.  '  O,  I  know  a  pretty  deal  mote 
than  that,*  said  Rachel,  *  but  you  most  beware 
of  this  man.^  •  Why  so,'  cried  Sally,  with  great 
qoickness:  ^Because,'  answered  Rachel, 'you 
are  fated .  to  marry  a  man  worth  a  hundred  of 
him«  who  has  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  and  a  stoop 
in<  the  shoulders.'  *  No,  indeed,  but  I  can't,' 
said  Sally ;  '  I  have  promised  Jaeob»  and  Jacob 
I  will,  many.'  » Yoa  cannot,  child,'  returned 
Rachel  in  a  solemn  tone ; » it  is  out  of  your  pow- 
Wi  y^u  %n^f(lU4  to  ma^ry  the  gray  eyes  and 
light  hair.'  « Nav,  indeed*'  said  Sally,  sighing 
deeply,  •  if  I  am  teted,  I  most ;  I  know  there's 
no  resisting-  one's  fate.'  This  is  a  common  cant 
with  poor  deluded  girls,  who  are  not  aware  that 
they  themselves  make  their  fate  by  their  iblly, 
and  then  complain  there  is  no  resisting  it 

*  What  can  I  do  ?'  said  Sally.  •  I  will  tell  you 
that,  too,'  said  Rachel.  « You  must  Uke  a  walk 
next  Sunday  aflernoon  to  the  church-yard,  and 
the  first  man  you  meet  in  a  blue  coat,  with  a 
large  posy  of  pinks  and  soothern-wood  in  his 
bosom,  sitting  on  the  church-yard  wall,  about 
seven  o'clock,  he  will  be  the  man.'  *  Provided,' 
said  Sally;  much  disturbed,  *  that  he  has  grey 
eyes  and  stoope.'    •  CJl  to  be  sure,'  said  RaeheJ, 

otherwise  it  is  not  the  right  man.'  *  But  if  I 
should  misteke,'  said  Sally,  *  for  two  men  may 
happen  to  have  a  ooat  and  eyes  of  the  same  oo> 
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lour  7*  •  To  iNrevrnk  that,'  replied  lUcbel,  •  if  it 
ie  the  rirht  men,  the  two  flrat  lettere  of  hie  name 
will  beR.  P.  Thii  mta  hee  got  money  beyond 
•en.'  *  O,  I  do  not  valne  hie  money,'  eeid  AUy, 
with  teen  in  her  eyee,  *  for  I  love  Jeoob  better 
than  bottee  or  land ;  bat  if  I  am  fated  to  marry 
another,  I  ean't  help  it;  yon  know  there  ie  no 
eCrvf  f  hng  e^ainet  my  &te.' 

Poor  Sally  thooght  of  nothing «  and  dreamt 
of  noChmg  all  the  week  but  the  blue  ooat  and  the 

Cy  eyee.  She  made  a  hundred  bhtoderi  at 
work.  She  pnt  her  rennet  into  the  butter. 
and  her  ekimminr-4iih  into  the  oheeee. 
She  gave  the^orw  to  the  hoge,  and  put 
the  whey  into  the  v^tfc  She  pnt  her  UttJe  kniie 
soi  of  her  pnckeC  for  feu  it  ehoold  eat  love,  and 
would  not  elay  in  the  kitchen  if  there-  wee  not 
■n  even  nnmber  of  people,  ket  it  ehoold  break 
the  eharm.  She  mm  oold  and  myeteriooe  in 
her  behavionr  to  mithful  Jacob,  whom  ehe  truly 
lofwL— Bat  the  more  ibe  thonght  of  the  ibrtane. 
teller,  the  more  she  wee  eenvinoed  tbU  brpwn 
hair  and  Uaek  eyee  were  not  what  the  was 
Ihted  to  marry,  and  tberelbre,iho«gh  she  trem- 
bled to  think  it,  Jaeob  could  not  be  the  man. 

On  Sunday  ehe  was  too  uneasy  to  go  to 
ehnrch;  for  poor  Sally  had  never- been  (aught 
that  her  being  uneasy  was  only  a  fireeh  f  eason 
why  she  ought  to  go  thither.  She  spent  the 
whole  afternoon  m  ner  little  garret,  dressing  in 
nil  her  beet  First  she  pnt  on  her  red  riband, 
which  she  had  bought  at  last  Lammas  fair :  then 
ehe  recollected  that  red  was  an  unlucky  eoloor, 
and  changed  it  for  a  blue  riband,  tied  in  a  true 
lover's  knot;  but  suddenly  calling  to  mind  that 
poor  Jacob  had  bought  this  knot  for  her  of  a 
pedhir  at  the  door,  and  that  she  had  promised  to 
wear  it  for  his  sake,  her  heart  smote  her,  and 
•he  hdd  it  by,  sighing  to  think  she  was  not  ftted 
to  marry  the  man  who  had  given  it  to  her^— 
When  she  had  hMiked  at  herself  twenty  timee 
in  the  glass  <for  one  vain  aotion  always  brings 
on  another)  sjie  set  off,  trembling  and  shaking 
every  step  she  went  She  walked  eagerly  to. 
wards  the  church-yard,  not  daring  Ip  look  to  the 
right  or  left,  for  fbar  ehe  ehoold  spy  Jacob,  who 
woald  have  offered  to  walk  with  her,  and  so 
have  spoilt  alL  As  soon  a  she  came  within, 
night  of  the  wall,  she  epied  a  matt  sitting  upon 
U :  Her  heart  beat  violently.  She  looked  again ; 
brat  alas !  the  etranger  not  only  bed  on  a  black 
ooat,  b«t  neither  Imir  nor  eyes  answered  the 
description.  She  now  happened  to  east  her 
eyM  on  the  chur^h-chiek,  and  found  she  was 
two  hours  before  hei»time.  This  was  some 
eomfort.  She  walked  away  and  got  rid  of  the 
two  hours  as  well  as  she  eoold,  paying  gveat  at- 
tnntion  not  to  walk  over  any  straws  which  lay 
aeroes,  and  earefuHy  looking  to  am  if  there  were 
never  an  old  horse-shoe  in  the  war,  that  infal- 
lible  symptom  of  good  fortane.  While  the  cleok 
was  striking  seven,  she  retamed  to  the  ohttrch- 
yard,  and  O !  the  wonderfhl  power  of  fortane. 
tellers !  (here  she  saw  him  *.  there  eat  the  very 


•an !  his  hair  as  light  as  flax,  his  eyes  an  bine 
an  butter-milk,  and  his  shoaldere  as  round  as  a 
tab. '  Every  tittle  agreed  to  the  very  nosegay  in 
hie  waistcoat  button-hole.  At  first,  indeed,  ehe 
thought  it  had  been  sweetbriar,  and  ^ad  to  catch 
«t  a  straw,  whispered  to  herself  it  is  not  he. 


and  I  shall  marry  Jaoob  still ;  but  on  looking 
again,  she  saw  it  was  southem-wood  plain 
enough,  and  that  of  course  all  was  over.  The 
man  accoeted  her  with  some  very  nonsensical, 
but  too  acceptable,  compliments.  She  was'  na- 
torally  a  modeet  girl,  and  but  for  Rachel's  wick- 
ed  arts,  would  not  have  had  courage  to  talk  with 
a  strange  man ;  bot  how  could  she  resist  her 
iaie  Tou  know  f  AAer  a  little  diseoarse,  sh«« 
■asked  him,  with  a  trembling  heart,  what  might 
be  his  name  7  Robert  Price,  at  your  service,  was 
the  answer.  *  Robert  Price !  that  is  R.  P.  as 
sure  as  I  am  alive,  and  the  fortune-teller  was  a 
witch !  It  is  all  out  *  O  the  wonderful  art  offer, 
tone-telfersl' 

The  little  sleep  she  had  that  n%bt  was  die* 
tarbed  with  dreams  of  graves,  and  ghosts,  and  fu- 
nerals, but  as  they  were  morning  dreams,  she 
knew  tboee  always  went  by  contraries,  and  that  a 
fbnecal  .denoted  a  weddin|r«  Still  a  sifh  would 
now  s^d  then  heave,  to  thmk  that  in  Uiat  wed- 
ding Jacob  would  have  no  part  Such  of  my 
readers  as  know  the  powe^  which  superstition 
has  oter  the  weak  and  credulous  mind,  scarcely 
need  be  told,  that  poor  Sally's  unhappiness  was 
soon  completed.!  She  forgot  all  her  vows  to 
Jacob;  she  at  once  forsook  an  honeet  man  whom 
she  loved,  and  consented  to  marry  a  stranger, 
of  whom  she  knew  nothing,  fh>m  a  ridiculous 
notion  that  she  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  de- 
cree whieh  she  bad* it  not  in  her  power  to  resist 
She  married  this  Richard  Price,  the  strange 
gardener,  whajra  she  soon  found  to  be  very 
worthless,  and  very  much  in  debt  He  had  no 
such  thing  is  *  money  beyond  sea,'  as  the  for- 
tune-tellers had  told  her ;  but  alas !  he  had  an 
other  wifo  there^^-He  got  immediate  possession 
of  Sally's  twenty  poonds.  Rachel  put  in  for 
her  share,  bot  he  refused  to  give  her  a  farthing: 
and  bid  her  get  aw^  or  he  would  have  her 
taken 'up  on  the  vagrant  aot  He  soon  ran 
awav  frem  Sall^,  leaving  her  to  bewail  her  own 
weaxness ;  for  it  was  that  indeed,  and  not  any 
irreeietiUe  fate,  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  ruin.  To  complete  her  misery,  she  herself 
was  suspected  of  naving  stole  the  silver  cup 
which  Rachel  had  pocketed.  Her  master,  how. 
ever,  would  not  prceeouls  her,  as  she  was  fall 
ing  into  a  deep  decline,  and  she  died  in  a  few 
months  of  a  broken  heart,  a  ead  warning  to  all 
credulous  girls. 

Rachel,  whenever  she  got  near  home,  used  to 
drop  her  trade  of  fortune-telling,  and  only  dealt 
in  the  waree  of  her  basket  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
clergyman,  foand  her  one  day  dealing  cHit  some 
very  wie^  ballads  to  some  children.  He  went 
up  with  a. view  to  give  heur  a  reprimand ;  but  had 
no  eoonerbwun  his  exhortation  than  up  came 
a  constable,  followed  by  several  people. — '  There 
she  is,  that  is  the  ohl  witch  who  tricked  my 
wifo  out  of  the  fire  guineas,'  said  one  of  them, 
*I>o  your  office  constable,  seize  that  old  hag. 
She  may  tell  fbrtnnee  and  find  pots  of  gold  in 
Taonton  jail,  foi^  there  she  will  have  nothing 
else  to  do !'  This  was  that  very  farmer  Jenkins, 
whose  wifo  had  been  cheated  by  Rachael  of  the 
five  guineas.  He  had  taken  pains  to  trace  her 
.to  her  own  parish :  be  did  not  so  nviich  value 
the  loes  of  the  money,  us  he  thought  it  was  & 
duty  he  owed  the  piblic  to  clear  the  country  of 
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inch  Termin.  Mr.  Wilson  immediately  com- 
mitted her.  She  took  her  trial  at  the  next  ad- 
sizes,  when  she  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  im- 
prisonment In  the  mean  time,  the  pawn- 
broker to  whom  she  had  sold  the  sihrer  cup, 
which  she  had  stolen  ftom  poor  Sally's  master,  im- 
peached her;  and  as  the  robbery  was  full^  proved 
upon  Rachel,  she  was  sentenced  fi)r  ths  crime 
to  Botany  Bay ;  and  a  happy  day  it  was  for  the 
county  of  Somerset,  when  such  a  nuisance  was 
sent  out  of  it  She  was  transported  much  about 
the  same  time  that  her  husband  Giles  lost  his 
life  in  stealin^f  the  net  from  the  garden  wall,  as 
related  in  the  second  part  of  poaching  Giles. 

I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  priut  this  little 
history,  as  a  kind  of  warning  to  all  young  men 
and  maidens  not  to  have  any  thing  to  say  to 
eheat$t  impostors,  eunning-ioomen.  fortuns-tel- 
Zers,  conjurors,  and  interpreters  of  dreams.  Lis- 
ten to  me,  your  true  friend,  when  I  assure  you 
that  God  never  reveals  to  weak  and  wicked  wo- 
men those  secret  designs  of  his  providence, 
which  no  human  wisdom  is  able  to  foresee. '  To 
consult  these  fklse  oracles  is  not  only  foolish, 
but  sihfnl.    It  is  foolish,  because  they  are  them- 


selves as  ignorant  as  those  whom  they  pretend 
to  teach :  and  is  sinful,  because  it  is  prying  into 
that  fhturity  which  God,  in  mercy  as  well  ae 
wisdom,  hides  from  men.  Grod  indeed  ordsn 
all  things ;  but  when  you  have  a  mind  to  do  a 
foolish  thing,  do'  not  fancy  you  are  fated  to  do 
it  This  is  tempting  Providence,  and  not  trust- 
ing him.  It  is  indeed  charging  €hd  toUhfsXh^ 
Prudence  is  his  gift,  and  you  obey  him  better 
when  you  make  ase  of  prudence,  under  the  di- 
rection of  prayer,  than  when  you  madl^  niB 
into  ruin,  aud  think  you  are  only  submittuir  to 
yotiir  fate.  Never  fancy  that  yon  are  compelled 
te  undo  yourself,  or  to  rush  upon  your  own  de- 
struction,  in  compliance  with  any  supposed  fiu 
t^ty. '  Never  believe  that  God  conceals  his  wiU 
from  a  ^ber  Christian  who  obeya  his  laws,  and 
reveals  it  to  a  vasrabond  gypsy  who  runs  up  and 
down  breaking  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man 
King  Saul  never  consulted  the  witeh  till  be  leil 
off  serving  God.  The  Bible  will  direct  us  wha« 
to  do  better  than  any  conjurer,  and  there  are  nc 
days  unlucky  but  those  which  we  make  so  b^ 
our  own  vanity,  sin,  and  ftUy. 


THOUGHTS 

ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  MANNERS  OF  THE  GREAT, 

TO  GENERAL,  SOCIETY. 

'  Yon  are  the  makers  of  manners.' — Shakspeart, 


To  a  large  and  honourable  class  of  tho  com- 
munity, to  persons  considerable  in  reputation, 
important  by  their  condition  in  life,  and  com- 
mendable for  the  decency  of  general  conduct, 
these  slight  hints  are  respectfully  addressed. 
They  are  not  intended  as  a.satire  Upon  vice,  or 
ridicule  upon  iblly,  being  written  neither  for  the 
foolish  nor  the  vicious.  The  subject  is  too  se- 
rious for  ridicule ;  and  those  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed  are  too  respectable  fi>r  eatire.  It  is  re- 
commended to  the  consideration  of  those  who, 
filling  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  are  naturally' 
regarded  as  patterns,  by  which  the  .manners  of  ' 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  to  be  &shioned. 

The  mass  of  mankind,  in  most  places,  and 
especially  in  those  conditions  of  life  which  ex- 
empt them  from  the  temptation  to  shameful 
rices,  is  perhaps  chiefly  composed  of  what  is 
commonly  termed  by  the  courtesy  of  the  world 
good  kind  of  people ;  for  persons  of  very  flagitious 
wickedness  are  almost  as  rare  as  those  <^  ver^ 
eminent  piety.  To  the  latter  of  these,  admoni- 
tion were  impertinent ;  to  the  former  it  were 
saperfluous.  These  remarks,  therefore,  are 
principally  written  with  a  view  to  those  persons 
of  rank  and  fortune  who  live  within  the  re- 
straints of  moral  obligation,  and  acknowledge 
the  truth,  of  the -Christian  religion ;  and  who, 
if  in  certain  Instances  they  allow  themselves 
in  practices  not  compatible  with  a  strict  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  seem  to  do  it  rather  from 
habit  and  want  of  reflection,  than  either  from 
disbelief  of  its  doctrines,  or  contempt  of  its  pre- 
cepts. 


InconsideratioB,  fashioD,  and  the  world,  a^e 
three  confederates  against  virtue,  with  whpm 
even  good  kind  of  people  often  contrive  to  live 
oi^  excellent  terms';  and  the  fair  reputation 
which  may  be  obtained  by  a  complaisant  con- 
formity to  the  prevailing  practiee,  and  by  mere 
decorum  of  manners  wittiottt  a  strict  attention 
to  religious  principle,  is  a  constant  source  of 
danger  to  the  rich  and  great  There  is  some- 
thing almost  irresistibly  seducing  in  the  conta- 
gion of  general  example ;  hence  the  necessity  of 
that  vigilance,  which  It  is  the  business  of  Chris-' 
tianity  tQ  quicken  by  incessant  admonitioDv  and 
which  it  ie  the  business  of  the  wotld^  to  lay 
asleep  by  the  perpetual  opiates  of  ease  andple^* 
sure. 

A  fair  reputation  is  among  the  laudable  o^ 
jects  of  human  ambition ;  yet  even  this  really 
valuable  blessing  is  sometimes  converted  into  a 
snare,  by  inducing  a  treacherous  security  as 
soon  as  it  is  obtained ;  and  by  leading  him  who 
is  too  anxious  about  obtaining  it  to  stop  short 
without  aiming  at  a  higher  motive  of  actioa. 
A  fatal  indolence  is  apt  to  creep  in  upon  the 
soul  when  it  has  once  acquired  the  good  opinion 
of  mankind,  if  the  acquisition  of  t£iit  good  opt- 
nion  was  the  ultimate  end  of  its  endeavours. 
Pursuit  is  at  a^  end  when  tho>  objeU  is  in  pos- 
session ;  for  he  is  not  likely  to  '  press  forward,' 
who  thinks  he  has  already  'attained.'^  The 
love  of  worldly  reputation,  and  the  ^desire  of 
God's  favour,  have  this  specific  difference,  that 
in  the  latter,  the  possession  always  augments 
the  desire :  aud  the  spiritual  mmd  accounts 
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nothingr  done  whUe  any  thin;  remaint  an. 
done. 

Bui  liter  all,  a  fair  ftme,  the  aapport  of  num. 
hers,  and  the  flattering'  conoorrenoe  of  human 
opinion,  is  obTioualv  a  deceitful  dependence ;  ibr 
as  every  individual  must  die  for  himself;  and 
answer  for  himself,  both  these  imaginary  re- 
sources will  fail,  just  at  the  moment  when  they 
oould  have  been  of  any  use.  A  good  reputation, 
even  without  internal  piety,  would  be  worth  ob- 
taiainr,  if  the  tribunal  of  heaven  were  fashioned 
afler  the  manner  of  human  courts,  of  judicature. 
If  at  the  genera]  judgment  wo  were  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury  of  our  fellow  mortals,  it  would  be  but 
conmion  prudenoe  Co  secure  their  favour  at  any 
price.  But  it  can  stand  us  in  little  stead  in  the 
gtetd  day  of  decmion,  it  being  the  odnsummation 
of  infinite  goodness  n.ot  to  abandon  us  to  the 
mercy  of  each  other*s  sentence;  but  to  reserve 
as  for  hi$  final  judgdhent  who  knows  ever^  mo. 
tive  of  every  action :  who  will  ni&ke  strict  in. 
qutsition  into  sitogleness  of  heart,  and  upright, 
tiess  of  intention;  in  whose  eyes  the  sincere 
prayer  of  powerless  benevolence  will  outv^eigh, 
the  most  splendid  prafossion' or' the  most  das. 
aUng  action. 

We  cannot  but  re|oioe  in  ^ery  degree  of  ho- 
•OiaD  virtue  which  operates  favodrabfy  on  society, 
whatever  be  the  motive,  or  whoever  be  the  actor; 
.and  we'  should  gladly  commend  every  degree 
of  gdbdness,  though  it  be  not  exactly  tqu(ar^dby 
our  own  rules  and  notions.  Even^  the  good  ac- 
tions of  such  persons  as  are  too  much  actuated 
by  a  regard  to  appearances,  are  not  without 
their  beneficial  eflects.  The  riffhteousness  of 
thoee  who  occupy  this  middle  region  of  morality 
among  us,  certainly  exceed  the  righteoamess 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees;  for  they  are  not 
only  exact  In  ceremonials,  but  In  m^ny  respects 
fulfil  the  weightier  matters  of  law  and  con. 
science.  Like, Herod,  thejr  often  *  hear  gladly,* 
and  *  do  many  things.*  Yet  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
be  thought  severe  in  remarking  that  in  general 
thoee  characters  in  the  New  Testament,  of 
whose  fbtare  condition  no  very  comfortable  hope 
is  given,  seem  to  have  been  taken,  not  from  toe 
profligate,  the  abandoned,  and  the  dishonourable; 
but  from  that  decent  class  commonly  described 
by  the  term  goad  sort  ofj^eopiU^  that  mixed  kind 
of  character  in  wMeh  virtue  appears,  if  it  do 
not  predominate.  The  young  ruler  was  certainly 
one  of  the  first  of  this  order ;  and  yet  we  are 
left  in  dark  uncertainty  as  to  his  final  allotment 
The  rich  man  who  built  him  barns  and  Blore> 
'housesi  and  only  proposed  to  himself  the  full  en. 
joyment  of  that  fortune,  which  we  do  nut 'hear 
was  unfairly  acquired,  might  have  been  for  all 
that  appears  to  the  contrary,  a  very  good  $ort  of 
man;  at  least  if  we  may  judge  of  him  by  mul. 
titudes  who  live  precisely  for  the  same  purposes, 
and  yet  enjoy  a  good  degree  of  credit,  and  who 
are  rather  considered  as  objects  of  respect,  than 
of  censure.  His  plan^  like  theirs,  was  ^  to  take 
his  ease,  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.* 

But  the  most  alarming  instance  is  that  of  the 
splendid  epicure,  who  was  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,, and  fared  sumptuously  every  day. 
He  committed  no  enormities  that  have  been 
transmitted  to  ua ;  for  that  he  dined  well  and 
dreesed  well,  oould  hardly  incur  the  bitter  pe- 


nahy  of  eternal  misery.  That  his  expenses 
were  suitable  to  his  station,  and  his  splendour 
proportioned  to  his  opulence,  docs  not  exhibit 
one  objection  lo  his  character.  Nor  are  we  told 
that  he  refused  the  crumbs  which  Lar^rus  soli- 
cited.  And  yet  this  man  en  an  authority  which 
we  are  not  permitted  to  question,  is  represented, 
in  p.  future  state,  as  Ufting  up  kU  eyes  beijig  in 
ttnrmsnts.  His  punishment  seems  to  have  teen 
the  consequence  of  an  irreligious,  a  worldly 
spirit,  a  heart  corrupted  by  the  softness  and  de- 
lights of  life.'  It  was  not  because  he  was  rich, 
-but  beoause  he  trusted  in  riches ;  or,  if  even  he 
was  charitable,  his  charity  wanted  that  princi. 
pie  which  alone  could  sanctify  it  His  views 
terminated  here;  this  world's  good,  and  this  / 
world's  applause,  werOsthe  motives  and  the  end 
of  his  acbons.  He  forgot  Grod  ;.he  was  destitute 
of  piety ;  iMid  the  absence  of  this  great  and  first 
principle  of  human  actions  rendered  his  shining 
deeds,  however  they  might  be  admired  among 
men,  of  no  value  in  the  sight  of  God. 

There  is  no  error  more  common,  or  more  dan* 
gerous,  than  the  notion  that  an  uBreatrained  in* 
dulgenee  of  pleasure,  and  an  unbounded  grati- 
fication of  the  appetites  is  generally  attended 
withm  liberal,  humane,  and  i[nerciful  temper. 
Nor  is  there  anyopinion  more  false  and  more 
fotai,  or  which  demands  to  be  more  steadily  con- 
troverted,  than  that  libertiniBm  and  good-nature 
are  natural  and  necessary  associates.  For  after 
all  that  corrupt  poets,  and  more- corrupt  philoso- 
phers, have  told  Us  of  the  blandishments  of  plea- 
sure; and  of  its  tendency  to  soften  the  temper 
and  humanize  the  affections,  it  is  certain,  that 
nothing  hardensthe  heart  like  excessive  and  un- 
bounded luxury;  and  he  who  refuses  the  fowest 
gratifications  to  his  own  voluptuousness,  will 
generally  be  found  the  leaet  susceptible^of  ten- 
derness for  the  wants  of  others.  In  one  reign 
the  crhelties  at  Rome  bore  an  exact  proportion 
to  the  dissoluteness  at  CapresB.  And  in  another 
it  is  not  less  notorious :  that  the  imperial  fiddler 
became  more  barbarous,  as  he  grew  more  pro-  \ 
fiigate.  Prosperity,  says  the  Arabian  proverb,  ' 
fills  the  heart  until  it  makes  it  hard ;  and  the 
most  dangerous  pits  and  snares  for  human  vir- 
tue  are  those,  which  are  so  covered  over  with 
the  flowers  of  prosperous  fortune,  that  it  requires 
a  cautious  foot,  and  a  vigilant  eye,  to  escape 
them. 

Ananias  and  Sapphire,  were,  perhaps,  well 
esteemed  in  society ;  for  it  was  enough  to  esta- 
blish a  very  considerable  reputation  to  sell  even 
part  of  their  possessions  for  religious  purposes : 
but  what  an.alarmdoes  it  sound  to  hypocrisy, 
that,  instead  of  being  rewarded  for  what  they 
brought,  they  .were  punished  for  what  they  kept 
back !  And  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  this  deceitfbl 
pair  are  not  the  only  one,  upon  whom  a  good 
action,  -without  a  pure  intention,  has  drawn  down 
a  righteous  retribution.  - 

Outward  actions  are  the  surest,  and,  indeed, 
to  human  eyes  the  only  evidences  of  sincerity, 
but  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  mottoes  and  prin- 
ciples. The  Grospel  is  continually  referring  to 
the  hearty  as  the  source  of  good ;  it  is  to  the  poor 
in  spirit,  to  the  pure  in  heart,  that  the  divine 
blessing  is  annexed.  A  man  may  correct  many 
improper  practices,  and  refrain  from  many  im- 
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moral  actions,  from  merely  human  motivea ;  but 
though  this  partial  amendment  is  not  without 
its  uses,  yet  this  is  only  attaokingr  symptoms, 
and  ^eglectingr  the  mortal  disease.  But  to  auh- 
due  a  worldly  temper,  to  oontroul  irregular  de- 
sires,  and  to  have  *  a  elean  heart,*  is  to  attack 
sin  in  its  strong  holds.  Totally  to  aecomplUh 
this,  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of , 
human  perfection,  the  best  men  being  conlitantlv 
humbled  to  find,  that  when  they  *  would  do  good, 
eTil  is  present  with  them  ;*  but  to  attempt  it, 
with  an  humble  reliance  on  superior  aid,  is' so 
iar  from  being  an  extravagant  Of  romantic  flight 
of  Tirtoe,  that  it  is  but  the  common  dut^  of  every 
ordinary  Christian.  And  this  perfection  is  nc»t 
the  less  real,  because  it  is  a  pomt  which  seems 
constantly  to  recede  fVom  our  approaches,  just 
as  the  sensible  horiton  recedes/rom  our  natural 
eye.  Our  highest  attainments,  instead  of  bring, 
ing  us  *  to  the  markj*  only  teach  us  that  the 
mark  is  at  a  greater  distance,  by  giving  us  more 
humbling  views  of  ourselves,  and  .more  exalted, 
conceptions  of  the  state  aAer  which  we  are  la. 
bouring. — ^Though  the  progress  towards  peHec- 
tion  may  be  perpetual  in  wis  world,  the  actual 
attainment  is  reserved  fbr  a  better.  And  this 
restless  desire  of  a  happiness  which  we  eannot 
reach,  and  this  lively  idea  of  a  perfection  which 
we  cannot  attain,  are  amoa|^  the  many  argu- 
ments for  a  future  state,  which  seem  to  come 
little  short  of  demonstration.  The  humble  Chris, 
tian,  takes  refuge  under  the  deep  sense  of  his 
disappointments,  and  defects,  in  this  oonsoling 
hope,  *  When  I  awake  up  after  thy  likeness  I 
■hall  be  satisfied.* 

Let  me  not  here  l)e  misunderstood  as  trnder^ 
valuing  the  virtues  which  even  worldly  men 
may  possess.  I  am  charmed  with  humanity, 
generosity,  and  integrity,  in  whomsoever  they 
may  be  found.  Butone.virtuo  must  not  intrencJi 
ttpon  another.  Charity  must  not  supplant  faith. 
If  a  man  be  generous,  good.natured,  and  hu- 
mane, it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  (or  him  the 
tenderness  of  a  brotlier ;  but  if,  at  the  same  time, 
he  be  irreligious,  intemperate,  or  profane,  who 
shal}  dare  to  say  he  is  in  a.safe  state  7  Good  hu- 
mour  and  generous  sentiments,  will  always 
make  a  man  a  pleasant  acquaintance ;  but  who 
■hall  lower  the  doctrines^  of  the  Gospel,  to  ae- 
commodate  them  to  the  conduct  of  men  ■?  Who 
■hall  bend  a  straight  rule  to  favour  a  crooked, 
practice  7  Who  shall  controvert  that  authority 
which  has  said,  that  without  hoUneu  ao  man 
9hall  aee  the  JUrd? 

May  I  venture  to  be  a  little  paradoxical ;  and 
while  so  many  grave  persons  are  descanting  on 
the  mischiefs  of  vice,  may  I  be  permitted  to'say 
a  word  on  the  misbhiefs  of  virtue,  or,  rather,  of 
that  shining  counterfeit,  which,  while  it  wants 
the  specific  gravity,  has  much  of  the  brightness 
of  sterling  worth  7  Never,  perhaps,  did  any 
age  produce  more  beautifbl  declamations  in 
praise  of  virtue  Ulan  the  present ;  n^ver  were 
more  polished  periods  rounded  in  honour  ofhu. 
manJty.  An  ancient  Pagan  would  imagine  tliat 
Astrea  had  returned  to  take  up  her  abode  in  our 
metropolis;  a  primitive  Christian  would  con- 
elude  that  *  righteousness  and  peace  had  there 
met  together.*  But  how  would  they  be  surprised 
to  find  that  the  obligation  to  these  duties  was 


!  not  always  thought  binding,  not  ooly  on  the 
reader,  but  on  their  eloquent  encomiasts  them- 
selves. How  would  they  be  surprised  to  find 
that  universal  benevolence  may  subsist  with 
partial  injustice,  and  boundless  liberality  with 
sordid  selfishness !  that  a  man  may  seem  ea|rer 
in  redressing  the  injuries  of  half  the  gk>be,  witJ». 
out  descending  to  the  petty  detail  of  privals  vir- 
tues: and  burn  witl^  aeal  for  the  good  of  mil- 
lions  he  never  saw,  while  he  is  ■preading  vice 
and  ruin  through  the  little  circle  of  hia  own  per- 
sonal iofluenoe  i  - 

When  the  general  texture  of  an  irregolar  liA 
is  spangled  over  wldi  some  oonstitutiooal  plaae- 
inff  qualities ;  when  geyety,  good  humour,  and 
a  thoughtless  profusion  of  expense,  throw  a  Ins. 
tre  round  the  faultiest  charaden,  it  is  no  weo. 
deir  that' common  observers  are  blinded  into  ad- 
miration;  a  profuse  generosity  daxilee  lAeat 
more  than  all  the  duties  of  the  deealo^^.  Bol 
though  it  may  be  a  very  good  electioneering 
virtue,  yet  the^  are  many  qualities  which  may 
obtain  popularity  amonff  men,  which  do  not  tend 
to  secure  the  favour  of  God.  It  is  somewhat 
strange  that  the  extravagance  of  the  great  should 
be  the  criterion  of  their  goodness  with  tboee  verj 
people  who  are  themselvee  the, victims  to  this 
idol ;  for  the  prodigal  pays  no  debts  if  he  can 
help  it;  and  it « is  a  nolorions  instance  of  the 
danger  of  the^e  popular  virtues,  and  of  the  ialae 
judgments  of^men;  that  in  one  of  the  wittiest  and 
most  popular  comedies*  which  this  country  haa 
ever  prodnced,  those  very  passages  which  exalt 
liberality,  and  turn  justice  into  ridicule,  were 
nightly  applauded  with  enthusiastic  rapture  by 
those  deluded  tradesmen,  whom,  perhapa  that 
very  sentiment  helped  to  keep  out  of  their 
money. 

There  is  another  sort  of  fashionable  charac- 
ter, whose  false  brightness  is  still  more  perni- 
cious, by  casting  a  splendour  over  the  most  de- 
stnictive  vices.  Corrupt  manners,  nunous  ex- 
travagance, and  .the  most  fatal  passion  for  play, 
are  sometimes  gilded  over  w;ith  man^  engaring 
acts  of  charity,  and- a  general  attention  imd  re- 
spect to  the  ceremonials  of  religion.  But  this  ie 
degrading  the  venerable  image  and  superecrip. 
tion  of  Christianity,  by  eitamping  them  on  a 
baser  n^tal  than  they  were  ever  intended  to  im- 
press.  The  young  ^nd  gay  shelter  themeelvee 
under  such  examples,  and  seruple  the  less  to 
adopt  the  bad  parts  of  such  mixed  characters, 
when  th^y  see  that  a  loose  and  negli^nt,  hot  to 
say  imrtioral  conduct,  is  so  compatible  with  a 
religious  profession. 

&i  1  digress  from  my  intention ;  fbr  it  k  nol 
the  purpose  of  this  address  to  take  i;iotioe  ofany 
actions  ^yhich  the  common  consent  of  mankioicl 
has  determined  to  be  wrong :  but  of  socih  chiefly 
as  are  practised  by  the  sober,  the  decent,  and 
the  regular';  and  to  drop  a  fbw  hints  on  aiieii 
less  obvious  oSehoes  as  are,  in  general. 

Safe  flrom  tin  bar*  the  pulpit,  and  tbs  tbrons. 

^or  will  the  bounds  which  I  have  pieseiibed 
myself  alk>w  of  my  wandering  ifito  a  wids  and 
general  field  of  obeervation. 

The  idea  of  the  present  slifirht  perfbroumee 
was  suggested  by  reading  the  king*s  late  exoel- 
•TlwBebool  fbr  Scandal. 
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lent  proekmatioii  tfdnil  irreligioB  md  immo. 
ralitj.*  Under  the  dielter  of  eonigh  a  Mnotkm, 
It  may  not  be  unaeannable  to  praea  on  the^heaita 
of  the  better  diapoaed,  auch  obearvanoea  aa  Mem 
to  be  generally  oTerlooked,  and  to  remark  aooh 
\  offeneea  aa  oommablr  elade  cenaure,  beeanaa 
they  are  not  eommonly  thought  oenanrable. 

Ii  ii  obvioua  to  all  pioaa  peraona,  that  that 
branch  of  the  divine  law,  againat  which  the  bet- 
ter kind  of  people  treapaia  with  the  least  acmple, 
is  the  fiiarui  commandment  Many  who  would 
ahudder  at  the  nolation  of  the  other  nine,  aaem 
without  ceremony  to  expunge  thie  from  the  Di. 
▼isa  code ;  but  by  what  authority  they  do  thie,  haa 
never  been  expUined.  The  ehriitian  legialator 
doea  not  eeem  to  have  abridged  the  command- 
menta :  and  there  ia  no  aubeeqnent  authority  so 
much  aa  pretended  to  by  Proteatanta. 

It  ia  not  here  intended  to  take  notice  of  auch 
flagrant  offeneea  aa  lie  open  to  the  cognisance 
•f  higher  tribonaia ;  or  to  pollute  thia  paper  with 
deaeanting  on  the  hoid6ra  of  card  aaramblieaon 
Sunday! ;  the  freoueiitera  of  taverna  ^nd  gaming 
boneee ;  the  priattra  of  Sunday  new^pera ;  the 
proprietora  of  Sunday  Staga^XMchea;  and  olfa^i^ 
wjio  openly  inault  Uie  lawa  of  the  land ;  la  we 
which  will  alwaya  be  held  aacrad  by  gocdaub- 
jCda,  even  were  not  the  law  of  God  antecedent 
to  them. 

Ifany  of  the  order  whom  I  her^  addraaa  are 
peraona  of  the  tendereat  humanity,  and  not  only 
wish  well  to  the  ibtereets  of  virtue,  but  are  fa- 
vourabfy  diapoaed  to  advance  the  eapee  of  rdi. 

E'on ;  nay,  would  be  extremely  startled  at  not 
lia^  thought  sincerely  religicoa ;  yet  from  in- 
oonaideration,  want  of  time,  want  of  self^exami- 
natbn,  want  of  a  just  sense  of  the  high  require- 
menla  of  the  Divine  law,  want  of  suspecting  the 
deceitfulnesa  of  the  human  heart,*  aomeUroes 
allow  themselveain  iQuttentions  and  negligences 
which  niaterially  affeet  their  own  safety,  and 
the  comfort  of  othera. — While  an  animated  spirit 
of  charity  seems  to  be^ kindled  among  us :  white 
there'  is  a  general  dispoeition  to  inatruct  the  ig. 
norant,  and  to  reform  the  vicioua ;  we  cannot 
help  regretting  that  theee  amiable-  exertions 
should  be'  counteracted,  in  ^aome  degree,  by 
practieea  of  a  directly  o'ppoaite  tendency ;  tn. 
fling  in  their  appearance,  but  aerioua'in  their 
efiecta. 

There  aia  atill  among  ua  pettv  domeatio  evila, 
which  seemed  too  inoonaiderable  4q  claim  re. 
dress.  There  is  an  aggrieved  body  of  men  in 
our  very  capital,  whoae  spiritual  hardahips  aeera 
Bcarcely  to  have  beta  tpken  into  oonaideration,  I 
mean  the  Biia  Danasaa  on  whom 

The  Baaday  Mnm,  no  day  of  rest  to  them. 

la  there  not  a  pculiar  degree  of  unkindnesk 
in  exercising  such  cruelty  on  the  souls  of  man,, 
whose  whole  lives  are  employed  in  embellbhing 
our  oersons  7  And  is  it  quite  conceivable  how 
a  ]ady*a  conscience  is  able  to  make  sqch  nice 
distinctions  that  she  would  be  ahocked  at  the 
idea  of  aending  for  her'mantuamakerf  or  milfi. 

•  This  tract  was  writtea  soon  after  tbe  Infttitatlon  of 
tlie  soeiety  for  enforeing  tlie  kjaf *■  ptodamaUon  afatiist 
vios  aad  inelicioB. 

t  It  it  ftared  that  sines  these  pagree  were  written  the 
seniple  of  seadiaf  for  either  is  much  diaiaishsd. 
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ner,  her  carpenter  or  mason,  oo  a  Sunday,  whikr 
she  makee  no  acruple  regularly  to  employ  a 
hair.dresaer  7  ' 

la  it  not  almoat  ridiculooa  to  obaerve  the  leal 
we  have  for  doing  good  at  a  distance,  while  we 
neglect  the  little,  obviooa,  every^day,  domeatio 
dotiea  which  abonM  seem  to  acdieit  our  imme- 
diate attention  7  But  an  aotkm  ever  so  righ^ 
and  praiae-worthy  which  ia  only  to  be  periodi- 
cally performed,  at  diatant  intervale,  is  less  bur* 
thejMome  to  corrupt  nature,  than  an  undeviating 
atlaatioD  to  such  small,  constant  right  habite  aa 
are  hoatile  to  our  natural  indolence,  and  would 
be  itornrtually  vexing  and  diatnrbing  oaar  sel£> 
love.  The  weak  heart  indulgea  ite  infirmity,  by 
allowing  iteelf  intermediate  omiasicoa,  and  ha- 
bitual neiflecto  gf  duty ;  repoeing  itself  for  safoty, 
CD  regolw  but  remote  retorna  dT  staled  perforaa. 
anoea.  It  ia  less  trouUe  to  subscribe  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Goapel  in  foreign  parts,  than  to 
have  daily  prayera  in  Our  own  faauliea,  and  I  am 
perauaded  that  then  are  multitndea  of  well- 
meaaing  people^ho  would  glsdly  contribute  to 
a  miaaion  of  Ghriatianity  to  Japan  or  Otaheite, 
to  whooD  it  never  occurred  that  the  hair-dreaaer, 
whom  they  are  vfwj  Sunday  detaining  from 
church  haa  a  soul  to  be  saved ;  that  the  law  of 
the  land  co-oparatea  with  the  law  of  God,  to  for- 
bid their  empfoying  him ;  and  that  they  have  no 
right,  either  legal  or  moral,  to  th»  portion  of 
hb  time;  The  poor  man,  hiroaelf,  perhaps,  darea 
not  remonatrato,  for  fear  no  should  be  deprived 
of  his  employment  for  the  reat  of  the  week.  If 
there  were  no  other  objection  to  a  pleasurable 
Sunday  among  tbe  mat  aad  afSuent,  methinka 
thia  aingle  one  might  operate :  would  not  a  de- 
vout heart  be  unwilling  to  rob  a  fellow  creature 
of  hia  time  for  devotiop,  or  a  humane  one  of  hia 
hour  of  reat  7  *  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neigh- 
bour, therefore  kive  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.* 
^  It  ia  atrange  that  there  aliould  he  so  little  ecn- 
aiatency  in  human  conduct,  that  tbe  same  per* 
SODS  should  gladly  contribute  to  spread  the  li^ht 
of  Chrislianity  in  another  hemisphere ;  while, 
by  their  example,  they  actually  obatruet.the  pro- 
g reas  of  it  at  home.  But  it  is,.I  doubt  not,  much 
oAener  owing  to  the  imperceptible  influence  of 
custom  and  habit,  than  to  a  decided  ill  intention. 
Beaidea,  it  may  be  in  morale  as  it  is  in  optica, 
the  eye  and  the  object  may  come  too  ckae  to 
each  other,  to  anawer  the  end  of  viaion.  There 
are  certain  fouHa  which  press  too  near  our  self* 
love  to  be  eveb  perceptible  to  ua. 

The  petty  mischief  of  what  is  called  emrd  aie> 
ney  ia  ao  aasfmilated  to  our  habita,  and  interwo- 
ven with  our  family  arrangementa,  that  even 
many  of  the  prudent  ai^d  virtnoua  no  kmger 
consider  it  aa  a  worm  which  ia  foeding  on  the 
vitals  tff  doBQCstie  virtue.  How  many  poor 
yontha,  after  having  been  toained  in  a  wholeao^ 
dread  of  idleneea  and  gaming,  when  they  are 
sent  abroad  into  the  world,  are  astonished  to 
find  that  part  ef  the  wagea  of  the  servant  ia  to 
be  paid  by  hia  furniiAiing  tbe  jmplemente  of  di- 
veraionforthegiiBstoofthemaater.  Thuapod 
servante  are  a  commodity  which  haa  fong  been 
diminiahing  by  an  elaborate  syatem.  The  more 
sober  the  foroiljr,  the  ftwer  attractions  it  must 
necessarily  have ;  for  these  servante  will  natn- 
rally  quit  a  place,  however  excellent,  where  then 
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U  DO  play,  for  one  where  there  u  lome ;  and  a 
family  where  there  ia  bat  little,  for  one  where 
there  is  much.  Thus  if  the  advantage  of  the 
dependent  is  to  increaae  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
diwipation  of  his  employer,  what  encouragenient 
IB  left  for  valuaUe  aenrants,  or  what  proepect 
remains  of  securing  valuable  servants  fi>r  sober 
minded  families  ? 

It  wiU  be  said  that  so  small  «n  evil  is  scarcely 
worth  insisting  on.  But  a  small  fault  which  is 
become  a  part  of  a  system,  in  time  establishes 
an  error  into  a  principle.  And  th&t  remon- 
strance which  should  induce  people  to  ab^sh 
one  wrong  habit,  or  pluck  out  one  rooted  error, 
however  trifling,  would  be  of  more  real  use  than 
the  >most  eloquent  declamation  against  vice  in 
general.  To  take  out  only  one  thorn  iVom  a 
suffering  patient,  is  more  bene^cial  to  him  than 
the  most  elaborate  disquisitioifon  the  pain  he  is 
suffering  from  the  thorns  which  remain. 


right  It  would  be  arguing  great  ignorance 
human  nature,  and  exacting  a  very  rigorous  de- 
gree of  virtue  fVom  a  person  of  vulgar  sentiments 
to  expect  that  he  should  wish  well  to  the  inte- 
rests of  sobriety,  or  heartily  desire  the  decrease 
of  dissipation,  while  the  growth  of  it  is  niade  so 
profitable  to  himself.  It  is  requiring  too  much 
to  make  the  temptation  so  forcible  where  the 
power  of  resistance  is  so  weak.^  To  hold  out  to 
«  poor  feUow  the  strong  seduction  of  interest, 
and  yet  to  expect  he  will  retain  the  same  in- 
flexible principle,  is  to  expect  from  an  illiterate 
servant*  an  elevation  of  virtue,  which  has  not 
always  been  found  even  in  statesmen  and  mi- 
nisters. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  enter  into  any  ani- 
madvereion  on  the  subject  of  play  itself.  But 
may  we  not  ask  without  offence,  if  it  be  .per- 
fectly right  to  introduce  any  money  arisinv  from 
or  connected  with  it,  into  a  part  of  regular  fit- 
mily  economy  7  Is  it  not  giving  an  air  of  sys- 
tem  to  diver8ion,^which  does  not  seem  entirely 
of  a  piece  with  the  other  orderly  practices  of 
man^  discreet  families  where  this  odd  traffic  is 
earned  on?  Would  not  our  ancestors,  who 
seem  to  have  understood  economy  and  idagnifi- 
oence  too,  at  least  as  well  as  their  desc  ndants,. 
have  been  scfindalifeed  had  it  beep  proposed  tn 
them  to  incorporate  pla^  so  intimately  with  the 
texture  of  their  domestic  arrangements,  as  that 
it  should  make  part  of  their  plan  \  And  would 
they  have  thought  it  a  very  dignifi^  practice 
not  to  have  paid  themselves  for  the  amusements 
of  their  own  houses ;  but  to  have  invited  their 
friends  to  an  entertainment  of  which  the  guests 
were  to  defhiy  part  of  the  expense  7 

Let  me  suppose  a  case :  what  appearance 
would  it  have,  if  every  gentleman  who  has  par- 
taken  of  the  social  entertainment  of  a  friend*s 
table,  were  after  dinner,  expected  by  the  butler, 
to  leave  a  piece  of  money  under  his  plate  to  pay 
for  his  wine  7  Do  not  common  sense,  hospitality, 
friendship,  and  liberal  feelings  revolt  at  the  bare 
suggestion  of  such  a  project  7  Yet  there  is  in 
efl^  as  little  hospitality,  as  little  friendship, 
and  as  little  liberality  in  being  obliged  to  pay 
for  the  cards  as  for  the  wine ;  both  equally  ma- 
king  a  part  of  the  entertainment 


It  is  hardly  too  ludicrous  to  add,  thai  seeing 
how  this  point  has  been  carried  in  favour  of  the 
groom  of  the  chambers  (and  it  descends  down 
to  the  lowest  footman,)  we  need  not  despair  of 
seeing  the  butler  insist  on  bein;  allowed  to  fur- 
nish  the  wine,  for  which  he  shall  compel  the 
gueste  to  pay  with  the  same  high  interest  with 
which  theynow  pay  for  tbe  cards.  It  will  seem 
odd  at  flrat,  but  alierwards  we  shall  think  no 
more  about  it,  to  see  him,  during  dinner,  noting 
down  those  who  drink  the  more  oostlv  wines, 
that  they  may  be  taxed  double.  And  it  vrili 
sound  whimsical  at  firBU  to  hear  the  butler  griw 
his  master  notice  that  he  must  quit  his  place, 
because  the  company  have  drank  a-  lltUe  wine. 
This  only  sounds  ridiculous,  while  the  leaving 
a  place  through  deflciency  of  card  money  aonn£ 
reasonable,  becaqse  we  are  accustomed  to  the 
one,  a&d  the  other  is  not  yet.  become  fkshionable. 

The  extinction  of  this  favourite  perquisite 
would  at  first  be  considered  as  a  violent  innovm- 


.     It  should  be  held  as  an  eternal  truth,  that   .,«,».«  »..  ^...  »«  ww....«.-.^»  ^  -  ..^.«„.  ».^.«- 

^  /  what  is  morally  wrong  can  never  be  politicallyi  tion.    All  reformations  seem  formidable  before 

I  right    It  would  be  arguing  great  ignorance  of*  they  are  attempted.  The  costomofeaiis,  *  which 


they  are  attempted. 

gave  corruption  broader  wings  to  fly,*  was  sup- 
posed to  be  invincible.  Yet  how  soon  did  a 
genera)  concurrence  exterminate  it !  Had  any 
one  foretold  twenty  years  ago,  that  in  a  very 
short  space,  near  half  a  million  of  pilforing, 
swearing,  Sabbath-breaking  children,  shoidd  to 
rescued  from  the  streets,  and  brought  into  ha- 
bite  of  sobriety  and  virtue,  should  we  not  have 
undertaken  that  the  cleansing  stream  of  reU- 
gious  instruction  should  thus  to  poured  through 
the  Augean  steble  of  ignorance  and  vice,  and 
in  some  measure  wash  away  ite  grossest  impii> 
rities  7 

The  servant-v  would  probably  complain  of  tto 
annihilation  of  this  gainful  custom:  bat  tto 
master  would  And  his  account  in  indemnifying 
tbe  kMS ;  for  he  in  his  turn  would  to  released 
from  the  preposterous  contribution  to  the  wages 
of  other  men^s  servants.    If  in  a  family  of  over- 

£rown  dissipation  the  sUted  addition  should  not 
B  found  equivalent  to  the  relinquished  perqni- 
site,  the  servant  must  heroically  submit  to  tto 
disadvantageous  commutation  for  the  public 
good.  •  And  after  all  it  would  to  no  very  seriooB 
grievance  if  his  r^uced  inoome  should  not  tton 
exoeed  that  of  the  chapbin.  It  will  still  at  least 
exceed  that  of  many  a  deseVving  gentleman, 
hired  to  liberal  learning,  whose  feelings  that 
learning  has  refined  to  a  paiafal  acuteness,  and 
who  is  witnering  away  in  hopeless  penury  with 
a  large  fomily,  on  a  curacy,  but  little  surpassing 
the  wages  of  a  livery  servant  - 

The  same  principle  in  human  nature  by  wbieh 
the  natob,  the  contractor,  and  others,  by  a  sud- 
den influx  of  unaccustomed  wealth,  become  vo- 
luptuous, extravagant,  and  insolent,  seldom  fails 
to  produce  the  same  effect  on  persons  in  these 
humbler  stations,  when  raiscMl  from  inferior 
places,  to  the  sudden  afiluence  of  these  gainful 
ones.  Increased  profligacy  on  a  sudden  swell 
of  fortune  is  commonly  followed  by  desperate 
methods  to  improve  the  circumstances  when  im- 
paired by  the  improvidence  attending  unaecas- 
tomed  prosperity. 

There  is  another  domestie  practice  which  it 
is  almost  idle  to  mention,  because  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  redress,  since  such  is  tto  piesent  steta 
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of  Boeiaty,  that  eren  the  oonacMiitioiit  think 
themaeJvM  obliged  to  concur  in  it  Tbet  inge- 
ouitj  which  oool^  deyiae  some  effectual  aabeti- 
tate  for  the  daily  and  hourly  lie  of  Not  at  home, 
would  deoerve  well  of  aoeiety.  Why  wiU  not 
•ome  of  those  illustriooa  ladiea  who  lead  in  the 
Ashionftble  world  inyent  aomfi  phrase  which 
ehall  equally  rescue  from  destruction  the  time 
of  the  master  and  the  veracity  of  the  senrant  7 
Some,  new  and  appropriate  e^pfessioo,  the  not 
adopting  which  should  be  Uended  with  thestig- 
ma  of  vulgarity,  might  aooomplish  that  whidi 
the  charge  6i  lU  being  immoral  has  fidled  to 
accomplish. 

The  expediency  of  ths  denial  itself;  po  one 
will  dispute,  who  has  a  just  idea  of  the  value  of 
time.  Some  scrupulous  persons  so  .very  much 
dispute  the  lawfuhiess  of  making  their  servant's 
tongue  the  medium  of  any  kind  o£  falsehood,  as 
to  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  rather,  to  lay 
themselves  open  to  the  irruption  of  every  idle 
invader,  who  sallies  out  on  morning  visits  bent 
on  the  destruction  of  bosiness  and  Uie  annihila- 
tion  of  study.  People  of  very  strict  integrity 
lament  that  this  practice  induoes  a  general  spi. 
rit  of  lying,  mixes  itself  with  the  habit,  and  by 
a  quality,  the  reverse  of  an  alterative,  gradually 
undermines  the  moral  constitution.  Others  on 
the  contrary  assert,  that  it  is  one  of  those  lies 
of  convention,  no  more  intended  to  deceive  than, 
the  deartir  at  the  beginning,  or  your  AutnMs 
senmtU  at  the  close  of  a  letter  to  a  person  who 
is  not  dear  to  you,  and  to  whom  you  owe  no  sub- 
jection. There  is,  however,  this  very  material 
differenoef  that  if  the  first  be  a  falsehood,  you 
do  not  convey  it  by  proxy :  You  use  it  yourself, 
and  you-  use  it  to  one  who  sets  no  more  value  on 
your  words  than  you  intended  he  should ;  and 
who  shows  you  he  does  not,  by  using  the.  skme 
stated  phrase  in  return,  in  addressing  you,  for 
whom  he  cares  as  little.  HeM  the  words  pass 
ibr  no  more  than  they  are  worth. 

Tiie  ill  effect  of  the  cctatonir  we  are  lamenting 
may  be  traced  in  marking  the  gradual  iniUation 
of  an  unpfa^sed  country  servant  And  who 
has  not  felt  mr  his  virtnous  distress,  when  he 
has  been  ordered  to  call  back  a  more  favoured 
visitant,  whom  he  had  just  sent  away  with  the 
Bssoranee  that  his  lady  was  not  at  home  7  Who 
has  not  seen  his  suppressed  indignation  at  being 
obliged  to  become  himself  the  detector  of  that 
ikleehood  of  whicbhehad  l^n  before  the  in- 
strument 7  But  a  little  practice,  and  a  repetition 
of  reproof  fbr  even  daring  to  look  honest,  soon 
cures  this  fault,  especially  as  he  is  sure  to.  be 
commended  in  proportion  to  the  increased  firm- 
nees  of  his  voice,  and  the  steadiness  of  his  coun- 
tenance. 

If  this  evil,  petty  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  be 
really  without  a  remedy ;  if  the  state  of  society 
be  such  that  it  cannot  be  redressed,  let  us  not 
be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  that  a  servant 
will  equivoeate  in  'Small  instances,  and  not  in 
great  ones.  To  hope  that  he  will  always  lie  Aur 
your  convenience,  and  never  for  his  own,  is  per- 
nape  expecting  more  from  human  nature  m  a 
low  and  uncultivated  stete  thaii  we  hav&  any 
ri^rfat  to  expect  Nor  should  the  master  leok  for 
undeviating  and  perfect  rectitude  from  his  ser- 
vant, in  whom  the  principle  of  veracity  is  daily 


and  hourly  weakened  in  oonfbrmity  to  his  owp 
command. 

Let  us  bring  home  the  case  to  ourselves,  the 
only  fair  way  c^f  determining  in  all  cases  of  eon- 
science.  Suppose  we  had  established  it  into  a 
system  to  allow  ourselves  regularly  to  lie  on  one 
oertein  given  subject,  every  day ;  while  we  con- 
tinued^ to  value  ourselves  on  the  most  undeviat- 
ing adherence  to  truth  on  every  other  point. 
Wno  shall  say,  that  at  the  end  uf  one  year's  to- 
lerable  aiid  systematic  lying,  on  this  individual 
subject,  we  should  continue  to  look  upon  false- 
hood in  general  with  the  same  abhorrence  we 
did,  when  we  £m  entered  upon  this  partial  ex- 
ercise of  it 

There  is  an  evil  newly  crept  into  polished  so- 
dety,  and  it  comes  under  a  mask  so  specious 
that  they  who  are  allured  bv  it,  come  not  sel- 
dom  under  the  ijescriptioi^  of  good  serf  ofpeopU. 
I  allvd6  to  SoHPAT-coNcniTs.  Many  who  would 
be  startled  at  a  profane  or  even  a  light  amuse, 
ment,  allow  themselves  to  fancy  that  the  name 
of  sacred  m*isic  sanetifies  the  diversion.  But  if 
those  more  favoured  beings,  whom  Provi<^noe 
enables  to  live  in  ease  and  affluence,  do  not 
make  these  potty  renunciations  of  their  own 
ways,  and  their  own  pleasure,  what  criterion 
have  we  by  which  to  judge  of  their  sincerity  7 
For  as  the  goodness  oi  Providence  has  exempted  j 
them  from  .painful  ocpupations,  they  have  nei-\ 
ther  labour  from  which  to  rest^  nor  business) 
from  which lo  refrain.  <  A  little  abstinence  from! 
pleasure  is  the  only  valid  evidence  they  have  tiv 
give  of  their  obedience  to  the  divine  precept     ' 

I  know  with  what  indignant  scorn  this  re- 
mark will,  by  many,  be  received :  I  know  that 
much  will  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  sanctity 
of  this  amusement  I  «hall  be  told  that  the  words 
are,  many  of  theni,  eztcaetod  from  the  Bible, 
and  that  the  composition  is  the  divine  Handel's. 
But  were  the  angel. Grabriel  the  poet,  the  arch- 
angel Michael  the  composer,  and  the  song  of 
the  Lamb  the  eubjeot,  it  would  not  abrogate  that 
statuto^f  the  Most  High,  which  has  said,  *  Thou 
sbalt  keep^hely  the  Sabbath  day,  and  thy  ssevant, 
and  thy  cattlb,  shall  do  no  manner  of  work.' 
I  am  persuaded  that  the. halleluiahs  of  heaven 
would  make  no  moral  music  to  the  ear  of  a  con- 
scientious person,  while  he  reflected  that  multi- 
tudes of  servanto  are  through  his  means  wait- 
ing in  the  strbet,  exposed  to  every  temptation ; 
engaged,  perhaps,  in  profane  swearing,  and  idle, 
if  not  dissolute  conversation,  and  the  very  cattle 
are  deprived  of  that  rest  which  the  tender  mercy 
of  God  was  graciously  pleased,  by  an  astonish- 
ing condescension,  to  include  in  the  command* 
ment 

'  But  I  win,  for  the  eake  of  argument,  so  far 
eoncede  as  to  allow  of  the  innocence  and  e#en 
piety  of  Sunday-concerts;  I  will  suppose  (what, 
however,  does  not  ofWn  happen)  that  no  nnhaU  • 
k>wed  strains  are  ever  introduced;  I  will  adm>* 
that  some  attend  these  cmicerte  with  a  view  to 
cultivate  devout  affections ;  that  they  cherish  the 
serioua  impressions  excited  by  the  music,  and 
retire  in  such  a  fVame  of  spirit  as  convinces 
them  that  the  heart  was  touched  while  the  ear 
was  gratified :  nay,  I  would  grant,  if  such  a 
concession  would  be  accepted,  that  the  intervals 
were  filled  up  with  conversation,  '  whereby  one 
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may  odifj  another  :*  yet  all  these  ^ood  effects, 
allowing  them  really  to  have  been  prodaced, 
will  not  remove  the  invincible  objeetion  of  an 
BViL  KZAMFLE ;  and  what  liberal  spirit  would  re- 
fuse any  reasonable  sacrifioe  of  its  own  pleasure 
to  so  important  a  motive  7  Your  servants  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  a  concert  as  a  sio- 
enlar  diversion ;  if  you,  therefore,  continue  it 
on  a  Sunday,  will  not  they  also  expect  to  be  in- 
dulged on  that  day  with  their  common  amuse- 
ments t  Saint  Paul,  who  was  a  very  liberal 
thinker,  believed  it  prudent  to  make  frequent 
sacrifices  of  things  indifierent  in  themselves. 
He  was  willing  to  deny  himself  a  harmless  and 
lawful  gratification^  even  at  long  a$  the  waM 
§teod^  rather  than  shock  the  tan<ter  consciences 
of  men  of  less  uhderstandihg.  Where  a  prac- 
tice u  neither  good  nor  evil  in  itself;  it  is  both 
discreet  and  generous  to  avoid  it,  if  it  can  be  at« 
tended  witl^  any  possible  danger^  to  minds  less 
enlightened,  and  to  faith  less  confirmed. 

But  religion  apart,  I  have  sometimes  wonder- 
ed that  people  do  not  yield  to  the  temptation  that 
i's  held  out  to  them,  of  abstaining  from  diver- 
ions  one  day  in  seven,  upon  motives  of  mere 
mman  policy;  as  voluptuaries  sometimes /ast, 
to  give  a  keener  relish  to  the  delights  of  the 
next  repast  t  for  pleasure,  like  an  over-fed  lamp^ 
is  extinguished  by  the  excess  of  hs  own  ali- 
ment:  not  to  say  that  the  instrument  of  Qur 
gratification  is  oflen  converted  into  our  bane- 
Anacreon  was  choaked  by  a  grape  stone.  The 
lovers  of  pleasure  are  not  always  prudent,  even 
upon  their  own  principles ;  for  I  am  persuaded 
that  this  world  would  afibrd  much  more  real  sa- 
tisfaction than  it  does,  if  we  did  not  press,  and 
torture,  and  strain  it,  in  order  to  make  it  yield 
what  it  does  not  contain.  Much  good,  and 
much  pleasure,  it  does  liberally  bestow ;  but  no 
labour  or  art,  Can  extract  fh«n  it  that  elixir  of 
peace,  that  divine  essence  of  content,  which  it  is 
not  in  Its  nature  to  produce.  There  b  good 
sense  in  searching  into  every  blessing  for  its 
hidden  properties ;  but  it  is  folly  to  ransack  and 
plunder  it  for  such  properties  as  the  experience 
of  all  ages  tells  ^8  are  forei^  to  it^  We  ex- 
haust the  world  of  its  pleasures,  and  then  la- 
roent  that  it  is  empty :  we  wring  those  pleasures 
to  the  very  dre^s,  and  then  complain  that  they 
are  vapid.  We  erroneously  seek  in  the  world 
for  that  peace  which  we  are  repeatedly  told  is 
not  to  be  found  in  it.  While  we  neglect  to  seek 
it  in  Him  who  has  expressly  told  us  Ihat  our 
happiness  depends  on  kU  having  overcome  thd 
world. — *  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I 
give  unto  yon ;  not  as  t&«  world  givik  give  I 
.  unto  vote* 

I  shall,  prohabi  V,  be'  accused  of  a  very  nanrow 
•  and  fanatical  spirit  in  animadverting  on  a-prac- 
tace  so  little  suspected  of  harm  as  the  frequent- 
ing of  public  walks  and  gardens  on  a  Sunday ; 
.  aiM  certainly  there  cannot  be  an  amusement 
I  mora  entirely  harmless  in  itself.    But  I  must 
I  appeal  to  the  honest  testimony  of  our  own  hearto, 
'  if  the  efoct  be  favourable  to  seriousness.    ^Do 
,  we  commonly  retire  from  these  places  with  the 
'  impressions  which  were  made  on  us  at  church, 
-  in  their  full  force?  We  entered  these  sprightly 
'  scenes,  perhaps  with  a  strong  remaining  tinc- 
ture of  that  devout  spirit  which  the  public  wor< 


ship  had  infiised  into  the  mmd :  but  ha?e  wm 
not  felt  it  gradually  diminish?  Have  not  our 
powers  of  rasistance  ffrown  insensibly  weaker  f 
Has  not  the  gayety  of  tlie  scene  converted,  as  it 
were,  argument  into  allusion?  The  doctriner, 
which  in  the  morning  appeared  the  sober  die- 
totes  of  reason,  now  seem  unreasonably  rigid , 
and  truths,  which  were  then  thought  incontro- 
vertible, now  appear  impertinent  To  answer 
objections  is  much  easier  than  to  withstand  al. 
lurementa.  The  understanding  may  controvert 
a  startling  proposition  with  less,  difficulty  than 
the  sliding  heart  can  resist  the  infectico  of  se- 
dacing  cayety.  To  oppose  a  cold  and  ppecola- 
tive  fiuth  to  the  enchantment  of  present  plea- 
sure,  iy  to  fight  with  inadequate  weapons;  it  is 
resisting  arm*  with  rules ;  it  is  oombsling  temp- 
tation with  an  idea.  Whereas,  he  who  eagles 
in  the  christian  warfare,  will  fiind  that  hie  chief 
stilength  consiste  in  knowing  that  be  Is  very 
weak ;  his  progress  will  depend  on  hie  oonvic- 
tion  that  he  is  every  hour  liable  to  go  back ;  his 
success,  on/the  pennasion  of.  his  fidlibiHty ;  his 
safety,  on  the  assurance  that  to  retreat  fton 
danger  is  his  highest  glery,  and  to  decline  the 
combat  his  truest  courage. 

Whatever  indisposes  the  mind  for  the  duty 
of  any  particular  season,  though  it  assume  ever 
sp  innocent  i  form,  cannot  be  perfectly  right 
If  the  heart  be  laid  open  to  the  inconkm  of 
vain  imaginations,  and  Worldly  thoughts,  it 
matters  littleby  what  gate  the  enemy  entered. 
irthe  effect  be  injurious,  the  cause  cannot  be 
quite  harmless,  ft  is  the  perfidious  property  of 
certain  pleasures,  tl^at  though  they  seem  not  to 
have  the  smallest  harm  in  themselves^  they  im- 
perceptibly indispose  the  mind  to  every  thing 
that  is  good. 

Many  readers  will  be  apt  to  produce  against  all 
this  preciseness,  that  ha.«kneyed  remark  which 
one  is  tired  of  hearing,  .that  Sunday  diversions 
are  allowed  publicly  in  many  foreign  coon 
tries,  as.  well  in  those  professing  the  reform- 
ed religion,  as  popery.  But  tM  corruptions 
of  one  part  of  the  protestant  world  are  do 
reasonable  justification  of  the  evil  pradtiees  of 
another.  Error  and  infirmity  can  never  be  pro- 
per objecto  of  imitation.  .  It  is  still  a  remnant 
of  the  old  leaven;  and  as  to  pleading  the  prae- 
tioa  of  Roman  catholic  countries,  one  blosbes  tc 
hear  an  enlightened  protestant  justifying  bian- 
self  by  examples  drawn  from  that  benighted  re- 
ligion, whose  sanctions  we  should  in  any  olhsf 
instance  be  ashamed  to  plead* 

Besides,  though  I  am  far  from  vindicating 
the  amusementa  permitted  on  Sundays  in  fo- 
reign countries,  by  aUowing  that  established 
custom  and  bug  prescription  have  the  privilege 
of  conferring  ri^ht ;  yet  foreigners  mav,  al  least, 
plead  the  sanction  of  custom,  and  the  oonni- 
vanoe  of  the  law  :  while  in  this  country,  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  established  usage,  concarriBg 
with  still  higher  motives,  give  a  sort  of  venera- 
ble  sanction'to  religious  ohservancea,  the  breach 
of  which  will  be  always  more  liable  to  miscon- 
struction than  in  countries  where  so  many  m» 
tives  do  not  concur  in  ite  support 

I  do  not  assert  that  all  those  who  neglect  a 
strict  observation  of  the.Lord*s  day  are  remiss 
«n  the  performance  of  all  their  other  dutiea 
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(hough  thev  shouM  besr  in  mind  that  th«  ob- 
ienrance  of  their  other  duties  is  no  atonemeDt 
for  the  neglect  of  thii ;  I  will  ho^etar  venture 
to  affirm,  that  all  whom  I  have  remarked  ood- 
■cientioaslj  to  observe  this  day  iVom  right  mo- 
tivea,  have  been  anifbrmly  attentive  to  their  ge- 
neral  conduct  It  haa  been  the  Opinion  of  many 
wbe  and  good  men,*  that  Chrittianity  will  atand 
or  fall,  aa  this  day  is  neglected  or  observed. 
Sunday  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  Christian  Palla. 
dium ;  and  the  city  of  God  wHI  never  be  lotaliy 
taken  by  the  enemy  till  the  observance  of  that 
be  quite  lost  Every  sincere  soldier  of  the  great 
OapUin  of  our  Salvation  mast,  therefbre,  exert 
himself  in  its  defence,  if  ever  he  would  preserve 
the  divine  Fort  of  Revelation  against  the  ooa- 
federated  attacks  of  the  world  and  the  devil. 

I  shall  proceed  to  enumerate  a'fbw'  of  the 
many  causes  which  seem  to  impede  well-dis- 
posed people  in  the  progresa  of  religion.  Nme 
perhaps  oontribqtes  more  te  it  than  that  cold, 
prudential  caution  against  the  folly  of  aiming 
9l  perfection^  so  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  the 
worldly  wise.  'We  must  teke  the  world,'  say 
they,  *  as  we  find  it^  reformation  is  not  our  bosi- 
ness,  and  we  >ire  commanded  not  to  be  righte* 
0U9  overmuch,'  A  text  by  the  way  entirely 
misunderstood  and  perverted  by  people  of  this 
sort.  But  these  admonitions  are  contrary  to 
every  maxim  in  human  affairs.  '  In  arts  and 
lettersf  the  most  consummate  models  are  held 
out  to  imitation.  We  never  hear  any  body 
cautioned  against  becoming  too  ifise,  too  learn- 
ed, or  too  rich.  Activitj|r  in  business  is  aocoon^. 
ed  commendable ;  in  friendship  it  is  amiable; 
in  ambition  it  is  laudable.  The  highest  exer. 
tions  of  industry  are  commended ;  thb  finest 
energies  of  genius  are  admired.  In  all  the 
perilling  concerns  of  earthly  thin|rs,  seal  is  ex-, 
tolled  as  exhibiting  marks  ofa  spnghtiy  temper 
and  a  vigorous  mmd !  Strange!  that  to  be  *  fer- 
vent in  spirit,'  should  only  be  dishonourable  in 
that  single  instance  which  should  seem  to  de- 
mand'unremitting  diligence,  and  unextinguisb- 
able  warmth. 

But  after  ail,  is  an  exeessiveand  hitemperate 
zeal  the  cmnmon  vice  of  the  i^toM  T  Is  there  any 
very  imminent  danger  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  ^reat  should  transport  them  to  dangerous 
and  inconvenient  excesses  T  Are  our  young  men 
of  fkshion  so  very  much  led  away  by  Um  tbr- 
voars  of  piety,  thai  they  require  to  have  their 
imaginations  tamed  and  their  ardours  cooled 

•  TIM  lasamony  of  «m  lawTsr,  will,  psrhaps,  be  ton 
sospeeled  Uian  U»t  of  uaay  priakti.  *  I  bave  ever 
IbuBd.'  Myi  tbe  great  lord  chief  Justice  Hale,  *  by  a 
strict  and  diligent  obeervatlon,  that  a  due  obstrvanoe  of 
tbe  duty  of  Sunday  bae  evar  bad  joined  to  it  a  blesung 
Qpon  tte  rest  of  aur  tins ;  and  the  week  that  has  been 
so  begun  lias  been  blessed  and  prosperous  to  me :  and, 
on  tbe  other  side,  when  I  have  been  negligent  of  the 
duties  of  tUs  day,  the  rest  of  the  week  has  been  nnseo* 
Bsssfnl  and  anhappv  to  my  own  secular  employments. 
8q  tliat  I  could  eaaily  make  an  estimate  of  ihy  suooeoses 
Hie  week  following,  by  the  manner  of  my  passing  this 
day.  And  I  do  not  write  this  KahUy  but  by  long  and 
sound  experisBCS.*— iSir  Maiikam  BaU'§  Work9, 

t  When  FUny  the  youagnr  was  accused  of  doraising 
tbe  degenerate  eloquence  of  his  own  age,  and  of  the  va- 
nity or  aspiring  at  perfection  in  oratory,  and  of  eadea- 


nity  o?  aspiring 

voarfng  to  beo<Mna  Aie  rival  of  Cicero ;  instead  of  deny- 
hw  the  charge,  be  exclaimed  with  a  noble  spirit,  *  I 
Ihanlc  it  the  height  ef  (blly  not  always  to  propose  to  my* 
self  Um  most  perfect  object  of  imitatioa.* 


by  the  ^nmung  maxims  of  worldly  wisdom  7 
la  the  sjNrit  of  the  age  so  eerv  much  inclined  to 
oateh  and  communicate  the  nre  of  devoUonf  as 
to  ret^uiie  to  be  damped  by  admonition,  or  ex 
tiaguianed  by  ridicule?  When  the  inimitable 
Cervantes  attacked  the  wild  notions  and  ro 
mantic  ideas  which  misled  tbe  age  in  which  he 
liveii,  he  did  wisely,  oecause  he  combated  an 
aetnally  existing  evil :  but  in  this  latter  end  of 
tbe  18th  oentury,  there  seems  to  be  litUe  more 
oeeasioQi  (amdng  persons  of  rank,  I  mean)  of 
eautions  against  enthuaiaam  than  against  chival- 
ry; and  he  whodeolaims  against  religious  ex- 
oesses  in  the  company  of  wul-bred  people  shows 
himself  to  be  as  UtUe  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ners  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  as  he 
would  de  who  should  think  it  a  point  of  duty  to 
write  another  Don  Quixotte. 

Among  the  devices  dangerous  to  our  moral 
aafe^,  certain  favourite  and  specious  maxima 
are  npt  the  least  successful,  as  they  carry  with 
them  an  imposing  air  of  indulgent  candour,  and 
always  seem  to  Iw  on  the  popular  side  of  good 
nature.-  Of  the  most  obvious  of  thess  is,  that 
method  of  reconciling  .the  conscience  to  prac- 
tices not  decidedly  wieked,  and  yet  not  scrupo. 
IqusLy  right  by  tlie  qualifying  phrase^  that  thert 
U  se  hana  in  tt  I  am  mistaken  if  more  inno* 
cent  persons  do  not  inflame  their  spiritual  reck* 
oning  by  this  treaeheroua,  qwlogy  than  by  al- 
most any  other  means.  Few  are  systematiodly, 
or  premeditatedly  wioked,  or  propose  to  them- 
s^vea,  at.  first,  more  than  such  small  indulgences 
as  they  are  persuaded  have  no  harm  in  them. 
But  this  latitude  is  gi^iydly  And  imperceptibly 
entarged.  A>  Ihe  expreasion  is  vsjrue  and  in- 
determinate  i  as  the  darkest  shade  of  virtue,  and 
tbe  brightest  shade  of  vice,  melt  into  no  very 
incongruous  colouring ;  as  the  bounds  betweeo 
good  and  evil  are  not  always  so  precisely  defined 
but  that  he  who  ventures  to  the  confines  of  the 
one,  will  find  himself  on  the  borders  of  the 
other ;  every  one  Cornishes  his  own  definition; 
ev^y  one  extends  the  supposed  limits  a  little 
farther ;  till  the  bounds  which  fence  in,  per* 
mittod  firom  unlawful  pleasures,  are  gradoallj 
broken  down  and  the  marks  which  separatea 
them  imperceptibly  destroyed. 

It  ie,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moot  alarming  symp* 
toms  of  the  degeneraey  of  morals  in  the  present 
day,  that  .the  distinctions  of  i}ght  and  wrong 
are  almoet  awept  away  in  polite  conversation. 
The  most  grave  ofienoes  are  ofYen  named  with 
cool  indifierenoe ;  the  most  shameful  proflic acj 
ffith  afibcted  tenderness  and  indulgent  tolera* 
tbn.  The  substitution  of  the  word  gdUantry 
for  that  crime  wbioh  ataba  domestic  happiness 
and  oottjniml  virtue,  is  one  of  the  most  oanger- 
ous  of  al  tikft  modern  abuses  of  language.  Atro. 
eioQs  deeds  should  never  be  called  by  gentie 
names.  This  must  certainly  contribute  more 
tliam  any  thyi^g  to  diminish  the  horror  of  vice  in 
the  ruing  generation.  That  our  passions  should 
be  tooollen  engaged  on  tiie  side  of  error,  we 
may  look  for  the  cause,  though  not  for  the  vin^ 
dieation,  in  the  unresisted  propensities  of  our 
oenstitution :  hot  that  our  reoion  should  ever  be 
exerted  in  its  fiivour,  that  our  eanvermUiam 
should  ever  be  Uught  to  palliate  it,  tiiat  our 
Jmdgmml  should  ever  look  on  with  indifference. 


tfro 
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that  our  tong'aefl  should  ever  be  employed  to 
sonfirand  tlie  eternal  distinctioiui.of  right  and 
wr5ng ;  this  has  no  shadow  of  excuse :  beoanae 
this  can  pretend  to  no  foandation  in  nature,  no 
apology  in  temptation,  no  palliative  in  passion. 
However  defective,  therefore,  our  practice 
may  be ;  however  we  may  be  allored  by  sedac 
tion  or  precipitated  by  passion,  let  us  beware  of 
loweriog  the  standard  of  right.  This  induces 
an  imperceptible  corruption  into  the  heart,  stag- 
nates the  noblest  principles  of  action,  irreeover- 
ablj  debases  the  sense  of  moral  and  religious 
obligation,  and  prevents  us  from  living  ap  to  the 
height  of  our  nature,  because  it  prevents  uafrom 
Knowing  its  possible  elevation.  It  cuts  off  all 
eommunication  with  virtue,  and  almost  prevents 
the  possibility  of  a  return  to  it  K  we  do  not 
rise  as  high  as  we  aim,  we  shall  rise  the  higher 
for  having  aimed  at  a  lofly  mark :  but  where  the 
ftULC  is  low,  the  practice  cannot  be  high,  though 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  not  proportion' 
ably  true. 

Nothing  inore  benumbs  the  exertions  of  ar- 
dent  youthful  virtue  than  the  cniel  sneer  which 
worldly  prudence  bestows  on  active  goodness, 
and  the  cool  derision  it  expresses  at  the  defhat 
of  a  benevolent  scheme,  of  which  malice,  rather 
than  penetration,  had  foreseen  the  failure.  Alas! 
there  is  little  need  of  any  such  discouragements. 
The  world  is  a  climate  which  too  naturally  chills 
a  glowing  generosity,  and  contracts  an  expand, 
ed  heart  The  zeal  of  the  most  sanguine  is  but 
too  apt  to  cool,  and  the  activity  of  the  most  dili- 
gent,  to  slacken  of  itself:  and  the  disappoint 
menti  which  benevolence  encounters  in  the 
failure  of  her  best  concerted  projects,  and  the 
frequent  depravity  of  the  most  chosen  objects  of 
her  bounty,  would  soon  dry  up  the  amplest 
streams  of  charity,  were  tKey  not  fed  by  the 
living  fountain  of  religious  principle. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  my  subject  with, 
out  animadverting  on  the  too  prompt  alacrttv, 
even  of  worthy  people,  to  disseminate,  in  public 
and  general  conversation,  instances  of  their  un. 
Bttocessful  attempts  to  do  good.  I  nevor  hear 
a  charity  sermon  begun  to  be  relatsd  in  mixed 
company  that  I  do  not  tremble  for  the  catas- 
trophe, lest  it  should  exhibit  some  inortifying 
disappointment,  which  may  deter  the  inezpe- 
rienced  from  running  any  generous  hazards,  and 
excite  harsh  suspicions,  at  aa  age  when  it  is 
less  dishonourable  to  meet  With  a  iew  casual 
hurts,  and  transient  injuries,  than  to  go  cased 
in  the  cumbersome  and  impenetrable  armour  of 
distrust  The  liberal  should  be  particularly 
cautious  how  they  furnish  the  avaricious  with 
creditable  pretences  for  savinr  their  money:« 
since  all  the  instances  of  the  mortifications  the  hu- 
mane  meet  with  are  carefully  treasured  up,  and 
added  to  the  armoury  of  the  covetous  man's  arw 
guments,  and  never  fail  to  be  produced  by  him 
as  defensive  weapons,  upon  every  fresh  attack 
on  his  heart  or  his  purse. 

But  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  that  uncharita- 
bleness  which  we  so  often  ii^eet  with  in  persons 
of  advanced  years,  is  not  always  the  eflfoct  of  a 
heart  naturally  hard.  Misanthropy  is  very 
oflsn  nothing  but  abused  sensibility.  Long  ha- 
bits of  the  world,  and  a  melancholy  conviction 
bow  little  good  he  hu  been  able  to  do  in  it,  har- 


den  many  a  tender-hearted  •person.    The  milk 
of  human  kindness  becomes  soured  by  repeated 
acts  of  ingratitude.  This  commonly  induces  an 
indifference  to  the  well-being  of  others,  from  a 
hopelessness  of  adding  to  the  stock  of  human 
virtue  and  human  happiness.    This  uncomfbrt 
able  disease  is  very  fond  of  spreading  its  ciwn 
contagion,  which  is  a  cruelty  to  the  health  of 
young  and  uninfected  virtue.    For  this  distem- 
per, generated  b;^  a  too  sanguine  dispositiaii, 
and  grown  chronical  from  repeated  ditappoinU 
ments,  from  having  rated  worldly  generoeity  toe 
highly,  there  ia  but  one  remedy,  or  rather  one 
prevention:  and  this  is  a  genuine  principle  of 
piety.    He  who  is  once  convinced  that  he  is  to 
assist  his  fellow  creatures,  because  it  is  the  will 
of  God {  he  who  is  persuaded  that  his  forgiving 
his  fellow-servant  the  Hundred  pence,  is  a  oon- 
dition  annexed  to  the  remission  of  his  own  ten 
thoua^d  talents,  will  soon  get  above  all  uneasi 
ness  when  the  consequence  does  not  answer  his 
expectation.  He  will  soon  fapcome  only  anxioos 
to  do  his  duty,  hnmblj^  committing  events  to 
higher  hands.     Disappointments  will  then  only 
serve  to  refine  his  motives,  and  purify  hia  virtue. 
His  charity  will  then  become  a  sacrifice  with 
which  God  is  well  pleased !    His  affections  will 
be  more  spiritualized,  and  his  devotiona  more 
intense.    Nothing  short  of  such  a  oourageoos 
piety  growing  on. the  stock  of  Christian  princi- 
pliB,  can  preserve  a  heart  hackneyed  in  the  world 
from  relaxed  diligence  or  criminal  despair* 

People  in  general  are  not  aware  of  the  mis- 
chief  dfjudgmg  of  the  righteousness  of  any  ac- 
tion by  its  prosperity,  or  of  the  excellence  of 
any  institttlidn  by  the  abuse  of  it 

We  must  never  proportion  our  exertions  to 
our  success,  but  to  our  duty.  If  every  laudable 
undertaking  were  to  be  dropped  because  it  failed 
in  some  cases,  or  was  abused  in  others,  there 
would  not  beleifl  an  alms-house,  a  charity-school, 
ojr  an  hospital  in  the  land.  If  every  right  prac 
tice  were  to  be  discontinued  because  it  had  beea 
found  npt  to  be  successful  in  every  instance,  and 
if  every  right  principle  were  rejected  becauae 
it  had  not  been  operative  in  all  cases,  this  fake 
reasoning  pushed  to  the  extreme,  might  at  last 
be  brought  as  an  ailment  fer  shutting  up  our 
churches,  and  burmns  our  Bibles. 

But  if,  on  the  one  handt  there  is  a  proud  and 
arrogant  discretion  which  ridicules,  as  Utopian 
and  romantic,  every  generous  project  of  the  ac- 
tive and  the  liberal ;  so  there  is  on  the  other,  a 
sort  of  popular  bounty  which  arrogates  to  itself 
the  exclusive  name  of  feeling,  and  injects  with 
disdain  the  influence  oif  an  higher  pnndple.  I 
am  far  from  intending  to  deprecate  this  humane 
and  exquisitely  tender  sentiment  which  the  be- 
neficent Author  of  our  nature  gave  ds,  as  a  sti- 
mulus to  remove  the  distresses  of  the  others,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  our  own  uneasineea.  I  would 
only  observe  that  where  not  strengthened  by 
superior  motives,  it  is  a  casual  and  precarious 
instrument  of  good,  ind  ceases  to  operate,  ex- 
cept in  the  immediate  presence,  and  within  the 
audible  cry  of  misery.  This  sort  of  fbding  fer- 
gets  that  any  calamity  exists  which  is  out  of  its 
own  sight ;  and  though  it  would  empty  its  parse 
for  such  an  occasionid  object  as  rouaes  transient 
sensibility,  yet  it  seldom  makes  any  elated  pro- 
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nsioA  ibr  miMriet,  which  are  not  the  leei  real 
becanae  they  do  not  obtrude  apon  the  liphtfand 
awaken  the  teDdemeaaof  immediate  sympathy. 
This  is  a  mechanical  charity,  which  requires 
•prints  and  wheels  to  set  it  a  going ;  whereas 
real  Christian  charity  does  not  wait  le  be  acted 
npoB  by  impressions  and  impulses.  / 

Another  cause  which  very  much  intimidates 
well-disposed  people,  u  their  terror  lest  the  cha- 
racter of  piety  should  derogate  from  their  repu- 
tation  as  men  of  sense.  Every  man  of  the  world 
naturally  arrogates  to  himself  the  superiority  of 
understanding  over  every  religious  man.  Ifo, 
therefore,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  set  .a 
high  value  on  his  intellectual  powers,  must  have 
made  very  considerable  advances  in  piety  be- 
ibse  .hB  can  acquire  a  magnanimous  indifTerenoe 
to  this  usnr^d  superiorhy  of  another :  before 
be  can  submit  to  the  parsimonious  allotment  of 
wit  and  learning,  which  is  assigned  him  by  the 
supercilious  hand  of  worldly  wisdom.  But  this 
attack  upon  his  pride  will  be  i>o  bad  touchstone 
of  his  sincerity.  If  his  advances  have  not  been 
so  considerable,  then  by  an  hypocrisy  of  the 
least  common  kind,  he  will  be  industrious  to 
appear  less  focA  than  he  really  is,  lest  the  de- 
tection of  his  serious  propensities  should  draw 
on  him  the  imputation  of  ordinary  parts  or  low 
attainments.  JBai  the  danger  is,  that  while  he 
IS  too  sedulously  intent  on  maintaining  his  pre- 
tensions  as  an  ingenious  man,  his  claims  to 
piety  should  dnily  become  weaker.  That  which 
IS  long  suppressed  .is  too  frequently  e:(tin- 
gnisliM. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  more  phunlv  discovers  the 
faint  impression  which  religion  bu  really  made 
upon  our  hearts,  than  t}iis  disinclination,  even 
of  good  people,  to  serious  conversation.  Let  me 
not  be  misunderstood ;  I  do  not  mean  the  wran- 
gle  of  debate ;  I  do  not  mean  the  gall  of  contro- 
versy ;  f  do  not  mean  the  fiery  strife  of  opinions, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  less  favourable  to 
rood  nature,  good  manners,  or  good  society. 
But  it  were  to  be  wiaho<l«  that  it  was  not  thought 
Hl-bred  and  indiscreet  that  the  escapes  of  the 
tongue  should  now  and  then  betray  tne  *  abun- 
dance  of  the  heart  ;*  that  when  sudh  pubjects 
are  casually  introduced,  a  discouraging  cold- 
Qoss  did  not  instantly  take  place  of  that  sprightly 
animation  of  countenance  which  made  common 
topics  interesting.  If  these  *■  outward  and  visi. 
ble  signs  were  unequivocal.  We  should  form  but 
moderate  ideas  of  the  *  inward  and  spiritual 
fffnoe.?  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  such  sub- 
jeots  were  not  thought  dull  merely  because  they 
are  good ;  it  were  to  be  wished  that  they  had 
the  eommpn  chance  of  fair  discussion ;  ana  that 
parts  and  learning  were  not  ashamed  to  exert 
themselves  on  occasions  where  both  might  ap- 
pear  to  so  much  advantage.  If  the  heart  were 
really  interested,  could  the  affections  forbear 
now  and  then  to  break  out  into  li^nguage  7  Art- 
its,  physicians,  merchants,  lawyers,  and  scho- 
lare  keep  up  the  spirit  of  their  professions  by 
mutual  intercourse.  New  lights  are  struck  out, 
improvements  are  suggested,  emulation  is  kin- 
dled, love  of  the  object  m  inflamed,  mistakes  of 
the  judgment  are  rectified,  and  desire  of  excel- 
lence  is  excited  by  communication.  And  is  j^ety 
alooe  M  very  easy  of  acquisition,  so  very  natu- 


ral to  our  corrupt  hearts,  as  to  requure  none  ol 
the  helps  which  are  indispensable  on  all  other 
subjects  7  Travellers,  who  are  to  visit  any  par. 
ticular  country,  are  full  of  earnest  inquiry,  and 
diligent  research  ;  they  think  nothing  indifler- 
ent  bv  which  their  future  pleasure  or  advantage 
may  be  a^cted.  Every  hint  which  may  pro. 
cure  them  any  information,  or  caution  them 
against  any  danger,  is  thankfUlIy  received  ;  and 
aU  this,  because  they  are  really  in  eamf$t  in 
their  preparation  for  this  journey  ;  and  do  f  illy 
believe,  not  only  that  there  is  such  a  country,  but 
that  Uiej^  themselves  have  a  personal  individual 
interest  in  the  good  or  evil  which  may  be  found 
in  it 

A  farther  danger  to  good  kind  ofpeofie  seems 
to  arise  from  a  mbtaken  idea,  that  only  great 
and  actual  sins  are  to  be  guarded  against 
Whereas,  in  effect,  temptations  to  the  grosser 
sins  do  not  so  frequently  occur  to  those  who  are 
hedged  in  by  the  blessings  of  affluence,  by  a  re 
gard  to  reputation  and  the  care  of  health  ;  while 
sins  of  omission  make  up,  perhaps,  the  most  for- 
midable part  of  Metr  catalogue  of  offences.  These 
generally  supply  in  numMr  what  they  want  in 
weight,  and  are  the  more  dangerous  for  beinr 
little  ostensible.  They  continue  to  be  repeated 
with  less  regret,  because  the  remembrance  of 
their  predecessors  does  not,  like  the  remem- 
brance of  formal,  actual  crimes,  assume  a  body 
and  a  shape,  and  terrify  by  the  impression  of 
particular  scenes  and  circumstances.  While 
the  memory  of  transacted  evil  haunts  a  tender 
conscience  by  perpetual  apparition;  omitted 
duty,  having  no  local  or  personal  existenoe,  not 
being  recorded  by  standing  acts  and  deeds,  and 
dates,  and  having  no  distinct  imafe  to  which 
the  mind  may  recur,  sinks  into  quiet  oblivion, 
without  deeply  wounding  the  conscience,  or 
tormenting  the  imagination.  These  omissions 
were,  perhaps,  among  the  *'  secret  sins,*  from 
which  the  royal  penitent  so  earnestly  desired  to 
be  cleansed :  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
consideration,  that  these  are  the  offences  against 
which  the  t^oepel  pronounces  some  of  its  very 
alarming  denunciaiions.  It  is  not  less  against 
negative  than  against  actual  evil,  that  affection- 
ate  exhortation,  lively  remonstrance,  and  point- 
ed  parable,  are  exhausted.  It  is  against  the 
tree  which  bore  no  fruit,  the  lamp  which  had  mo 
oil,  the  unprofitable  servant  who  made  no  use  of 
his  talent,  that  the  severe  sentence  is  denounced; 
as  well  as  against  wrrupi  fruit,  had  oil,  and  ta- 
lents ill  employed.  We  are  led  to  believe,  from 
the  same  high  authority,  that  omitted  duties 
and  neglected  opportunities,  will  furnish  no  in- 
considerable  poition  of  our  fbture  oondemnation. 
A  very  awful  part  of  the  decision,  in  the  great 
day  of  account,  seems  to  be  reserved  mere^  for 
carelessness,  omissiona,  and  ne^tives.  Ye  gave 
me  NO  meat ;  ye  gave  me  no  drink ;  ye  took  me 
NOT  in  ;  ye  visited  me  not.  On  the  punishment 
attending  positive  crimes,  as  being  more  natu- 
rally obvious,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  thought  so 
necessary  to  insist. 

.Another  cause,  which  still  fhrther  impedes 
the  reception  of  Religion  even  among  the  well, 
disposed,  is,  that  garment  of  sadness  in  which 
people  delight  to  suppose  her  dressed ;  and  that 
life  of  hard  austerity,  and  pinmg  abstinenoeb 
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which  they  pretend  she  enjoins  on  her  disciples. 
And  it  were  well  if  this  were  onljf  the  rauire- 

Kresentatiou  of  her  declared  enemies ;  hat  on- 
appiljr,  it  is  the  too  frequent  misconception  of 
her  injudicious  friends.  But  such  an  oTer- 
charffed  picture  is  not  more  unamiable  than  it 
is  umilce ;  for  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  reli- 
gion, with  all  her  beautiful  and  becomingr  sancti- 
ty, imposes  fewer  sacrifices,  not  only  of  rational, 
but  of  pleasurable  enjoyment,  thah  the.  uncon- 
trolled dominion  of  any  one  vice.  Her  service 
is  not  only  safety  hereafter,  but  fVeedom  here. 
She  is  not  so  tyrannizing  as  appetite,  so  exact- 
ing as  the  world,  nor  so  despotic  as  fashion.  Let 
us  try  the  case  by  a  parallel,  and  examine  it, 
not  as  affecting  our  virtue  but  our  pleasure. 
Does  Religion  forbid  the  cheerful  enjoyments  dt 
life  as  ri^rously  as  Avarice  forbids  them  ?  Does 
she  require  sucn  sacrifices  of  our  ease  as  Ambi* 
tion,  or  such  renunciation  of  our  quiet  as  Pride  7 
Does  Devotion  murder  sleep  like  Dissipation  7 
Does  she  destroy  health  like  Intemperance  7 
Does  she  annihilate  Fortune  like  Gaming  7  Does 
she  embitter  Lifb  lik^  Discord  $  or  abridge  it 
like  Duelling?  Does  Religion  impose  more  vi- 
gilance than  Suspicion  7  or  inflict  half  as  many 
mortifications  as  Vanity  7  Vice  has  her  n^ar- 
tvrs:  and  the  most  austere  and  self-denying 
Ascetic  (who  mistakes  the  genius  of  Christianity 
almost  as  much  as  her  enemies  mistake  it)' never 
tormented  himself  with  such  cruel  and  causeless 
severity  as  that  with  which  Envy  lacerates  her 
unhappy  votaries.  Worldly  honour  obliges  us 
to  be  at  the  trouble  of  resenting  injuries ;  and 
worldly  prudence  obliges  us  to  mI  at  the  expense 
of  litigating  about  them  :  but  Religion  spares  us 
the  inconvenience  of  the  one,  and  Uie  cost  of  the 
other,  by  the  summary  command  to  forgive ; 
and  by  this  injunction  she  consults  our  happi- 
ness no  less  than  our  virtusk,  for  the  torment  of 
constantly  hating  any  one  must  be,  at  least, 
oqual  to  the  sin  of  it  And  resentment  is  an 
evil  so  costly  to  oqr  peace  that  we  should  find  it 
more  cheap  to  forgive  even  were  it  not  more 
right  If  this  estimate  be  fairly  made,  then  is 
the  balance  clearlv  on  the^side  of  Religion,  even 
in  the  article  of  pleasure. 

It  is  an  infirmihr  not  uncommon  to  good  kind 
ff  people^  to  comfort  themselves  that  they  are 
living  in  the  exercise  of  some  oi^e  natural  good 
quality,  and  to  make  a  religious  merit  of  a  con- 
stitutional happiness.  They  have  also  a  strong 
f»ropensity  to  separate  what  (Sod  has  joined,  be- 
ief^  and  practice ;  the  creed  and  the  command- 
ments; actions  and  motives;  moral  dutv  and 
religious  obedience. .  Whereas,  you  will  hardly 
find,  in  all  the  new  Testament,  a  moral,  or  a  so- 
cial virtue,  that  is  not  hedged  in  b^  some  reli- 
gious injunction :  scarcely  a  good  action  enjoined 
towards  others,  but  it  is  connected  with  some 
exhortation  to  personal  purity.  All  the  charities 
of  benevolence  are,  in  general,  so  a^eeable  to 
the  natural  make  of  the  heart,  that  it  is  a  very 
tender  mercy  of  God  to  have  made  that  a  dut^, 
which,  to  finer  spirits  would  have  been  irresisti- 
ble as  an  inclination,  and  to  have  annexed  the 
highest  future  reward  to  the  greatest  present 
pleasure.  But  in  order  to  five  a  religious  sanc- 
tion to  a  social  virtue,  the  duty  of  '  visitipg  the 
fiitherless  and  widow  in  their  afHiction,*  is  inse- 


parably attached  to  the  diffieolt  and  self-denymg 
injunction  of  *  keeping  ourselves  unspotted  from 
the  world.*  This  adjunct  is  the  more  neadiiil, 
as  many  are  apt  to  make  a  kind  of  moral  com- 
mutation, and  to  allow  themselves  so  mock 
pleasure  ia  exchange  for  so  much  charity.  Bat 
one  good  quality  can  never  stund  proxy  lor  an- 
other. The  Ghristtan  virtues  derive  their  high- 
est lustre  from  associatioQ :  they  have  suco  a 
spirit  of  society,  that  they  are  weak  and  imper- 
fect ^hen  solitary ;  their  radiance  is  brightened 
by  an  interminrling  of  their  beams,  and  their 
natural  strength  multiplied  by  their  alliance 
with  each  other. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  good  $ori  of  peopU 
sometimes  use  religion  as  tho  vduptnoos  use 
physio.  As  the  latter  employ  medicine  to  make 
nealth  agree  with  luxury,  the  former  coDsider 
religion  as  a  medium  to  reconcile  peaoe  of  coo- 
science  with  a  life  of  pleasnre.  But  no  moral 
chemistry  can  blend  natoral  contradictions.  In 
all  such  unnatural  mixtures  the  world  will  still 
be  uppermost,  and  religion  will  disdain  to  ooa- 
lesce  with  its  antipathy. 

Let  me  not  be  suspected  of  intending  to  insi- 
nuate that  religion  enoourkges  men  to  fly  fhim 
society,  and  hide  themselves  in  solitndaa ;  to  re- 
nounce the  generous  amd  important  duties  of 
active  life  for  the  visionary,  cold,  and  fruitless 
virtues  of  an  hermitage  or  a  doiater.  No :  the 
mischief  arises  not  fh>m  our  living  in  the  world, 
but  fVom  the  world  living  in  ui ;  occupying  onr 
hearts,  and  moi^opolizmg  our  aflbetioas.  Action 
is  the  life  of  virtue ;  and  the  world  is  the  theatre 
of  action.  Perhaps  some  of  the  most  perfect 
patterns  of  human  conduct  may  be  found  in  the 
most  public  stations,  and  among  the  busiest  or- 
ders  of  mankind.  It  ia,  indeed,  a  soen^  of  trial, 
but  the  glory  of  the  triumph  is  proportioned 
to  the  peril  of  the  conflict  A  sense  of  danger 
quicketfs  circumspection,  and '  makes  irirtoe 
more  vigilant  Lot,  perhaps,  u  not  flie  only 
character,  who  maintained  his  infeeffritjr  in  a 
mat  city,  proverbially  wicked,  and  mr^ited  it 
in  the  bosom  of  retirement 

It  has  been  said  that  worldly  go6d  aorf  tf 
people  are  a  greater  credit  to  their  profbesion, 
by  exhibiting  more  cheerfulness,  gijetj^  and 
happiness,  than  are  visible  in  s^ioos  Qurtatia 
If  this  assertion  be  true*  which  I  rery  i 
suspect,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  apparent 
ease  and  g&yety  of  the  former  may  be  derived 
from  the  same  sourcfr  of  consolation  which  Mrs. 
Quickly  recommends  to  FalstafF,  in  Shaks- 
peare^s  admirable  picture  of  the  death-bed  scene 
of  that  witty  profligate  7  *  He  wished  lor  oom- 
fort,  quoth  mine  hostess,  and  began  to  talk  of 
God ;  now  I^  to  comfort  him,  be^rged  him  ha 
should  not  think  of  God ;  it  was  time  enough  to 
trouble  himself  with  these  things*'  Do  not  ma- 
ny  deceive  themselviw  by  drawing  water  fhim 
these  dry  wells  of  comfort?  and  patch  np  a  pr^ 
carious  and  imperfect  haziness  in  this  world, 
by  diverting  their  attention  firom  the  oooeems 
of  the  next 

Another  obstruction  to  the  rrowth  of  piety, 
is  that  unhappy  prejudSoe  which  even  soodkind 
of  people  too  often  entertain  against  uose  who 
diner  from  them  in  opinion.  Every  man  who 
is  sinoerel/  in  earnest  to  advance  the  intereala 
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ofrehgiOD,  will  have  acqaired  raoh  a  degree  of 
candour,  as  to  become  indifTerent  by  vbom  good 
n  done,  or  who  has  the  reputation  of  doings  it, 
provided  it  be  actually  done.  He  will  be  anxi- 
ous to  increase  the  stock  of  human  virtue  and 
of  happiness  by  every  possible  means.  He  will 
whet  and  sharpen  every  instrument  of  goodness, 
thoujgh  it  be  not  cast  in  his  own  mould,  or 
fashioned  after  his  own  pattern.  He  will  never 
consider  whether  the  form  suits  his  own  parti- 
cular taste,  but  whether  the  instrument  itself 
be  calculated  to  accomplish  the  work. of  his 


I  shall  oonciade  these  Isose  and  immethodr* 
eal.  hints  with  a  plain  though  short  address  to 
those  who  content  themselves  with  a  decent  pro- 
fession of  the  doctrines,  and  a  formal  attend- 
ance on  the  offices,  instead  of  a  diligent  dis- 
eharee  of  the  duties  of  Christianity.  Believe, 
and  n»rgive  me ! — ^you  are  the  people  who  lower 
religion  in  the  eyes  of  its  enemies.  The  open- 
ly profane,  the  avowed  enemies  to  God  and 
goodiiesa,  serve  to  confirm  the  truths  they  mean 
to  oppose,  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  they  deny, 
and  to  accomplish  the  very  prediction  they  aflfect 
to  disbelieve.  But  you,  like  an  inadequate  and 
faithless  prop,  overturn  the  edifice  which  you 
pretend  to  support — When  an  acuto  and  keen- 
eyed  infidel  measures  your  lives  with  the  rule 
by  which  you  profess  to  walk,.)ie  finds  so  little 
analogy  between  them,  the  copy  is  so  unlike  the 
pattern,  that  this  inconsistency  of  your's  is  the 
pass  through  which  his  most  danprerous  attack 
IS  made.  And  I  must  confbse,  that,  of  all  the 
arguments,  whioh  the  malignant  industry  of  in- 
fiifelity  has  been  able  to  muster,  the  negligent 
conduct  of  professing  Christians  seess  to  me  to 
be  the  only  one  which  is  really  capable  of  sUg- 
gering  a  man  of  sense. — H^  hears  of  a  spiritual 
and  eelf-denying  religion ;  he  reads  the  beati- 
tudes ;  he  observes  that  the  grand  artillery  of 
the  gospel  is  planted  against  pride  and  Sensu- 
ality. He  then  turns  to  the  transcriptof  this 
perfect  original ;  to  the  lives  which-  pretend  to 
be  fiuhioned  by  it  There  he  sees,  with  tri- 
umphant derbion  that  pride,  selfTlove,  luxury, 
self^snfliciency,  unbounded  personal  expense, 
and  an  inordinate  appetite  for  pleasure,  are  re- 
puteble  vices  in  the  eyes  of  man^  ef  those  who 
acknowledge  the  truth  ofthe  Christian  doctrines. 
Ife  weighs  that  meekness  to  which  a  blessing 
is  promised,  with  that  arrogance  which  is  too 
common  to  be  yery  dishonourable.  He  com- 
pares that  non-conformity  to  the  world,  whioh 
the  Bible  makes  the  criterion  of  a  believer,  with 
that  rage  for  amusement  which  is  not  insider, 
ed  as  disrepnUble  in  a  Christian.  He  opposes 
the  ael£>denying  and  lowly  character  of  the  Au- 
thor of  our  ftith  with  the  sensii^  practiees  of 
his  followers,  ^e  finds  little  resemblance  be* 
tween  the  restrainte  prescribed,  and  the  gratifi- 
cations  indulged  in.  What  conclusions  mast  a 
specalhtive  reasoning  soeptie  draw  from  such 
premises  7  Is  R  any  wonder  that  such  phrases 
as  '  a  broken  sjnrit,*  a  '  contrite  heart,^  'poverty 
of  spirit,*  *  refraininjor  the  soul,*  *  keeping  it  low,* 
and  *  casting  down  high  imaginations;*  should 
be  to  the  unbeliever  *  foolishness,'  when  such 
hnmiliating  doctrines  are  a*  stumbling  block*  to 
professing  Christians ;  to  Christtant  who  cannot 

Vox.  L  S 


cordially  relish  a  religbn  which  professedly 
toBs  them  it  was  sent  to  stain  the  pride  of  hu- 
man glory,  and  *  to  exclude  boasting  7* 

But  though  the  passive  and  self-denying  vir- 
tues are  not  high  in  the  esteem  of  mere  good 
sort  of  people,  yet  they  are  peculiarly  the  evan 
golical  virtues.  The  world  extols  brilliant  ac- 
tions ;  the  Gospel  enjoins  good  habits  and  right 
motives:  it  seldom  inculcates  those  splendid 
deeds  which  make  heroes,  or  teaches  those  lofty 
sentimente  which  constitute  philosophers^  but 
it  enjoins  the  harder  task  of  renouncing  self,  of 
living  uncorrupted  in  the  world,  of  subduing 
besetting  sins,  and  of  <  not  thinking  of  ourselves 
more  highly  than  we  ought*  The  se^uist^tott 
of  glory  was  the  precept  of  other  religions,  the 
eonteit^  of  it  is  the  perfection  of  Christianity. 

Let  us  then  be^  consistent,  and  we  shall  never 
be  contemptible,  even  in  the  eyes  of  our  ene- 
mies. Let  not  the  unbeliever  say  that  we  have 
one  set  of  opinions  for  our  theory,  and  another 
for  our  practice,  that  to  the  vulgar 

We  show  the  roagh  and  thorny  way  to  beav'n, 
While  we  the  prinuuee  path  of  dallianee  iroad. 

Would  it  not  become  the  character  of  a  man 
of  sense,  of  which  consistency  is  a  most  une- 
quivocal prooi^  to  chooee  some  rule  and  abide  by 
it?  An  extempore  Christian  is  a  ridiculous 
charaeter.  Fixed  principles,  if  they  be  really 
principles  of  the  heart,  and  not  merely  opinions 
of  the  understending,  will  be  followed  by  a  con- 
sistent course  of  action ;  while  indecision  of 
spirit  will  produce  instebility  of  conduct  If 
there  be  a  model  which  we  profess  to  admire, 
let  us  square  our  lives  by  it  If  either  the  Ko- 
ran of  Mahomet,  or  the  Revelations  of  Zoroaster, 
be  a  perfect  guide,  let  us  follow  one  of  them.  If 
either  Epicurus,  Zeno,  or  Confucius,  be  the  pe- 
culiar object  of  dur  veneration  and  respect,  let 
us  avowedly  fashion  our  conduct  by  the  dictetes 
of  their  philosophy;  and  then,  though  we  may 
be  wrpng,  we  shall  not  be  absurd ;  we  may  be 
erroneous,  but  we  shall  not  be  inconsistent ;  but 
if  the  Bible  be  in  truth  the  word  of  God,  as  we 
profess  to  believe,  we  need  look  no  farther  for  a 
consummate  pattern.  '  If  the  Lord  be  God,  let 
us  follow  Him.*  If  Christ  he  a  sacrifice  for  sin ; 
let  Him  be  also  to  us  the  example  of  an  holy 
life. 

But  I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  that  the  "^ 
moral  and  intellectual  scene  about  us  begins  to 
brighteui  I  indulge  tnyself  in  momente  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  delightful  vision,  that 
things  are  beginning  gradually  to  lead  to  the 
falfilment  of  that  promise,  that  <  all  the  king, 
dome  of  the  earth  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  j 
our  God  and  of  his  Christ*  I  Uke  encourage- 
ment that  that  glorious  prophecy,  that  *  of  the 
increase  of  his  government  there  shall  be  no 
end,*  seems  to  be  gradually  accomplishing  ;  and 
in  no  instance  more,  perhaps,  than  in  the  noble 
attempt  about  to  be  made  for  the  abolition  of 
Uie  African  slave-trade.*  For  what  event  can 
human  wisdom  foresee  more  likely  to  contri- 
bute  to  *•  give  the  Son  the  heathen  for  his  in- 
heritence,  and  the  uttermost  parte  of  the  earth 
for  his  possession,*  than  the  success  of  such  an 

*  This  intereeting  question  was  then  begianiAg  to  be 
agiteted  in  parlianient 
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•ntorpriM,  whicli  will  restore  thd  Imtre  of  the 
British  name,  and  ciU  ofT  at  a  single  atroke  as 
large  and  diagraceflil  a  portion  of  national  guilt 
ae  ever  impaired  the  virtue  or  dishonoored  the 
eouncils'of  a  Cbrittian  ooustry. 

A  good  spirit  seeme  to  be  at  work.  A  catho^ 
lie  temper  is  difiusing  itself  among  all  sects  and 
parties :  an  enlightened  eandour,  and  a  liberal 
toleration,  were  never  more  prevalent;  good  men 
combat  each  others  opinions  with  less  rancour, 
and  better  manners;*  they  hate  each  other 
less  for  those  points  in  which  they  disagree, 
and  love  each  other  more  for  those  points  in 
which  they  join  issue  than  tfaey  formerly  did. 
We  have  many  public  enconra^ments;  we  have 
a  pious  king;  a  wise  and  virtuous  minislBr; 
vory  many  respectable,  and  not  a'  few  serious 
clergy.  Their  number  I  am  willing  to  hope  is 
daily  increasing.  Among  these  some  of  the 
first  in  dignity  are  the  most  exem|»lary  in  eon* 
duct.  An  increasing  desire  to  inetruct  thd  poori, 
to  inform  the  ignorant,  and  to  redaira  the  vi- 
cious, is  spreading  among  ua.  The  late  royal 
proclamation  affords. an  bonourible  sanction  to 
virtuous  endeavours,  and  lendjB  nerves  and  si- 
news to  the  otherwise  feeble  eiertions  of  in- 
dividuals, by  enforcing  laws  wisely  planned, 
but  hitherto  feebly  executed.  In  short,  there  is  a 
.)  I  good  hope  that  we  shall  more  and  more  become 
*  that  happy  people  who  have  the  Lord  for  their 
God  :*  that  as  prosperity  is  already  within  oar 
walls,  peace  and  virtue  may  abide  in  our  dwellings. 

But  vain  will  be  all  elvdeavours  after  partial 
and  BubordinaU  amendment.  Reformation  must 
begin  with  the  oaeaTi  or  it  will  nev^r  be  effec- 
tuaJ.  7%«ir  example  is  the  fountain  whence 
the  vulgar  draw  their  habits,  actions,  and  cha- 
racters. To  expect  to  reform  the  poor  while, 
the  opulent  are  corrupt  is  to  throw  odours  into 
the  stream  while  the  springs  are  Jwisoned. 

If,  tfaerefiire,  the  rich  and  great  will  not, 
fWnn  a  liberal  spirit  of  doing  right,  and  from  a 
christian  spirit  of  fearing  God,  attain  from  those 
offences,  for  which  the  poor,  are  to  suffer  fines 
and  imprisonments,  efiectual  ffood  cannot  be 
done.  It  will  signify  little  to  lay  penalties  on 
the  horses  of  the  drover,  or  the  wagon  of  the 
husbandifnan,  while  the  chariot  wheels  of  the 
great  roll  with  incessant  motion ;  and  while  the 
sacred  day  on  which  the  sons  of  industry  are 
commanded  by  royal  proclamation,  to  desist  from 
travelling,  is  for  that  very  reason  selected  for 

*  Tbis'was  wfSltsn  bafjoee  tbs  Aeneb  Rvolutioa  II 


the  journeys  of  the  great,  and  preferred  because 
the  road  is  incumbered  with  fewer  interruptions 
But  will  it  not  strike  every  well-meaning  Sun. 
day  traveller  with  a  generous  remorse,  when  he 
reflects  that  he  owes  the  acoommodation  of  an 
unobstructed  road  to  the  very  obedience  whidi 
is  paid  by  others  to  that  divine  and  haman  law 
which  he  is  in  the  very  act  of  violating? 

Will  not  the  common  people  think  it  a  little 
inequitable  that  they  are  abridged  of  the  diver- 
sions of  the  public  house  and  the  gaming  yard 
on  Sunday  evening,  when  they  shall  hear  that 
many  houses  of  Uie  first  nobility  are  on  that 
evvnittg  crowded  with  eompan^fy  and  such 
aihnseasettts  carried  on  as  are  prohibited  by  hn* 
HMn  laws  even  on  common  days  ?  Aeimitatiasy 
and  a  desire  of  being  in  the  fiHshion,  govern  the 
lower  orders  of  mankind,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
they  will  not  think  refdrniation  repiitaUe,.  while 
they  see  it  reemnmended  only,  and  not  prmeHMd, 
by  their  superiors.  A  precept  eounteradsd  by 
ah  example,  is  wevee  than  fruitless ;  it  is  ridici^ 
lous ;  and  the  cemmon  people  will  be  templed  to 
set  an  inferior  vahie  on  goDdaaes,  whm  they 
find  it  is  only  expected  from  the  kwrer  ranks. 
They  cannot  sur^y  but  smile  ac  the  didntercst- 
edness  of  their  snperiers,  whe^  whiie  thej  seem 
anxiously  concerned  ta  save  others,  are  ae  tittle 
solicitous  aboikt  their  own  state.  The  ainbitioDe 
viilgar  will  hardly  relisl^  a  aakatien  wUeh  ia 
only  fntended  for  plebiaas;  nor  wil^l  they  be  apt 
to  entertain  very  exalM'  notions  'of  thai  pre. 
mised  fntnrs  reward,  the  road  to  wkieh  thmy 
perceive  their  betters  are  so  moch  more  ennMsl 
to  point  out  to  ihem^  than  to  walk  in  tfaenmlvea. 

It  was  not  by^  inflicting  paint  and  peaahieB 
that  Chrietianity  fbst  made  its  way  into  tke 
world  :  the  divine  truths  it  ineuloaled  received 
irresistible  eonfirm^wn  from  the  'uvn,  nLae- 
Ticis,  aod  EXAMVUs  of  its  venerable  prolesoora. 
These  were  arguments  which  no  popular  pn- 
jodice  could  resist,  no  Jewish  logic  refvte,  and 
no  Pagan  persecution  discredit  Had  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  only  pmited  aitd  pnmuigmUd 
this  most  perfect  religion  the  world  ever  saw,  it 
weald  have  prpdnoad  bn(  very  alender  efleeteoa 
the  faith  and  manneni  of  the  people.  The  astiv 
nishing  eonsequences  whieh  followed  the  pw 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  would  never  have  heca 
produced,  if'the  jeakias  and  inqoiitive  eye  of 
nuKce  could  have  deteeled  that  the  necmw 
the  ChristianB  redoinniended  had  not  boea  ilhin> 
trvted  by  the  iim  they  led. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  SECX)ND  EDITION 


Tftv  public  fiivoor  having  already  brought 
this  little  essay  to  another  edition,  the  aulnor 
has  been  sedulous  to  discover  any  particular  ob- 
)ections  that  have  been  made  to  it.  Since  the 
preceding  sheets  were  printed  off,  it  has  been 
suggested  by  some  very  respectable  persons  who 
have  honoured  this  slight  performance  with  their 
notice,  that  it  inculcates  a  too  rigid  austeuty, 
and  carries  the  pomt  of  observing  Sunday  much 
too  far ;  that  it  takes  away  all  the  usual  occu- 
petione  of  the  day^  without  substituting  any 
others  in  their  stead ;  and  that  it  only  pufladawa. 


a  wsong*  system,,  without  se  nuiob  as  attempCiag 
to  build  up  a  right  <nu^  To  these  observatioaa 
the  Anther  begs  leave  to  repljf,  that  whilst  aai. 
raadverting  on  s error,  the  insisting  on  obvione 
duty  was  purposely  omitted.  To  teB  people  what 
they  already^know  to  be  right,  was  leas  the  in- 
tention  of  this  address,  than  to  observe  npoa 
practices  which  long  habit  had  pnvented  lliem 
fVom  perceiving  to  be  wrong.  Sensible  and  wetl- 
meaning  persons  can.  harwy  be  at  a  loss  en  a 
subieot  which  has  exhausted  precept  and  wea- 
^riied  eihortatioft*    Td  have  expatiated  on  it. 
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wmilcl  only  have  been  to  rapeat  whftt  n  drMidy 
known  and  aekjwwMgvd  to  be  right,  even  by 
those  whom  the  harry  of  eDgtLgeaente  will  not 
allow  to  take  breath  one  day  in  a  week,  that  they 
may  ran  the  race  of  pleasure  with  more  alacrity 
on  the  other  six.  fiat  probably  it  is  not  the  da- 
liea,  bat  the  anmaements  appropriated  to  the  day 
about  which  the  inqoiry  is  niaide.  It  will,  per- 
haps, be  (band,  that  the  intervals  of  a  Sunday 
ref  uhftf  ly  devoted  to  all  its  reasonable  and  oh- 
▼ions  employments,  are  not  likely  to  be  so  very 
tedious,  but  that  they  mi|[ht  be  easily  and  plea- 
santly filled  up  by  cheerinl,  innocent,  and  in* 
atructive  eonfersaiioo.  Human  delights  woulfl 
be  very  circumscribed  indeed,  if  the  practices 
here  noticed  as  erroneous,  included  the  whole 
eircle  of  enjoymenta.  In  addition  to  the  appro, 
priafte  pleuures  of  devotion,  are  the  pleasures 
of  retirement,  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  the 
plensnres  of  intellect,  and  the  pfeasures  of  be. 
nefieenoe,  to  be  esttmated  as  nothing  7 

There  will  not  be  firond,  perhaps,  a  single 
person  who  shall  honour  these  pages  with  a  pe- 
roaai,  who  has  not  been  repeatedly  told,  with  an 
air  of  imposing  gravity^  by  those  who  produce 
cai^  en  a  Sunday  evening,  thai  U  it  oetier  Is 
jlUt§  tkam,  to  talk  SMntfoi^Befbre  this  pithy 
axiom  was  invsnted,  it  was  not  perhaps  suspeot- 
•d  thai  Sunday  ^ming  would  ever  be  adduced 
as  an  argument  u  favour  of  morals.  Without 
entering-fnto  the  oomparaiive  eaoeUenoe  of  these 
ocehpaiions,  or  presuming  to  determine 
h  has  a  olaun  to  pre^eminenee  of  pi6ty. 


mkj  we  not  vesture  to  be  thankful  thai  these 
alternatives  do  not  seem  to  empty  the  whole 
stock  of  huoMtt  rseouree;  but  that  something 
i#ill  itiU  be  left  to  occupy  and  to  mterest  those 
who  adopt  neither  the  one  nor  th^  other? 

People  in  the  gay  and  elegant  scenes  of  liib 
am  perpetually  complaining  that  an:  extensive 
acquaintance,  and  tne  necessity  of  being  con- 
sluitly  engaged  in  Urge  circles  and  mi^  aa. 
senbnea,  leaves  thatm  little  leisure  for  &mily 
eoioynient,  select  ecaversation,  and  domestic 
defcghts.  Others^  with  no  less  earnestness,  la- 
ment thai  the  hurry  of  public  stations,  and  the 
necessary  demands  of  active  life,. allow  fliem  no 
time  for  any  but  frivoknis  reading.  Now  the 
recurrence  of  one  Sunday  in  ^^arv  week  seems 
to  hold  out  an .  inviting  remedy  for  both  these 
evils.    The  sweet  mid  delightful  p leasure^of 


family  Bodety  mi^bl.  then  be  uftinterrapledly 
enjoyed,  by  the  habitual  exclusion  of  trifling  and 
idle  visiters,  who  do  not  come  to  see  their  friendi, 
but  to  get  rid  of  themselves.  Peraons  of  foshhin, 
living  in  the  same  house,' and  oonueded  by  the 
doseat  ties,  whom  business  and  nleaaure  keep  a^ 
sunder  during  the  greatest  part  or  the  week,  would 
then  have  an  opportunity  of  spending  a  KtUe  time 
together,  and  of  cultivating  that  friendship  for 
each  other,  that  aflection  for  their  children,  and 
that  inlercottrae  with  their  Maker,  to  which  the 
pressnt  manners  are  not  vm  favourable.  To 
the  other  set  of  complainera,  those  who  can  find 
no  time  to  read,  this  interval  naturally  presents 
itself;  aa4  it  so  happens,  that  some  of  the  most 
enhghtsned  men  tbB  arorld  ever  saw,  have,  not 
onfrequently,  devoted  their  rare  talenta  to  sub- 
jecta  peculiarly  snited  to  this  day ;  and  that  not 
merely  in  the  didactic  form  of  sermons^  which 
men  of  the  world  afiect  to  disdain,  but  va  every 
alluring  ahape  which  human  ingenuity  could 
assume.  It  can  be  fortunately  prmluced  among 
a  thousand  other  instances,  that  flie  deepest 
metaphysician,*  the  greatest  astronomer,  the 
sublimest  poet,  the  acutest  reasoner,  the  politest 
writer,  the  most  consummate  philosopher,  and 
the  profoundest  investigator  of  nature,  which 
this,  or  perhapa  any  country  has  produced,  have 
all  written  on  such  subjects  as  are  analogcua  to 
the  business  of  the  Lord*s  day*  Such  authors 
aa  these, /even  wits,  philosophers,  and  men  of 
the  world,  must  acxnowledge  that  it  is  not 
bigotry  to  read,  nor  enthusiasm  to  commend, 
of  this  Ulustricus  group  only  one  was  a  clergy, 
man,  which  to  a  certain  class  of  readers  will  be 
a  strung  recommendation  (  though  it  is  a  little 
hard  that  the  fastkiiousneBs  of  modern  taste 
should  undervalue  the  learned  and  pious  labours 
of  divines,  only  because  they  are  prc/ssstonaZ.— - 
In  every  other  function,  a  man's  composition* 
are  not  the  less  esteemed  because  they  pecuIU 
arly  bekmg  to  his  more  immediate  business. 
Blackstone's  opinions  ki.  jurisprudence  are  in 
high  reputation,  though  he  was  a  lawyer;  Sy. 
denham  is  still  consulted  aa  oracukr  in  fovers, 
m  spite  of  his  having  been  a  physician ;  and  the 
Commentariea  of  Cesar  are  of  established  au. 
thority  in  military  operations,  notwithstandini; 
he  waa  a  soldier. 

*  liOcfcSt  HMftoni 
Boyle. 


Battar,  Aidison^  Bma. 


AN  ESTIMATE 

OF  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  FASfflONABLE  WORLD. 

Hmtb  was  never  found  in  an«  age  of  the  world,  either  philosophy,  or  sect,  or  reliffion,  or  law, 
or  discipline,  which  did  so  highly  exalt  the  public  good  as  the  Christian  faith.*— i/ora  Bacon, 


INTRODUCTION* 

desvn^ 

MUariu,  on  the  present  state  of 
reli|rion  among  agreat  part  of  the  polite  and  the 
foahioBaUe ;  not  only  among  that  description  of 
pwsone  who,  whether  fipont  disbelief  of  whatever 
•Iher  cause,  avowedly  select  the  duties  of 


Christianity ;  but  among  that  more  decent  class 
also,  who,  while  they  acknowledgctheir  belief  of 
its  truth  by  a  public  profession,  and  are  not  inat. 
tentive  to  any  of  its  forms,  yet  exhibit  little  of 
its  spirit  in  their  genersl  temper  and  conduct. 
It  is  designed  to  show  that  Christianity,  like  its 
Divine  Author,  is  not  only  denied  by  those  who 
in  so  many  worda  disown  thair  submission  U. 
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itB  authority,  bat  is  betrayed  by  the  still  more 
treacheroas  discij^e,  even  while  he  cries,  Hail, 
Matter! 

For  this  yisible  declension  of  piety  various 
reasons  haye  been  assigned,  some  of  which  how- 
ever do  not  seem  fully  adequate  to  the  efiects 
ascribed  to  them.  The  author  of  a  late  pc^ular 
pamphlet*  has  accounted  for  the  increased  pro- 
fligacy of  the  common  people,  by  ascribing  it, 
yer^  justly,  to  the  increased  dissoluteness  of 
their  superiors.  And  who  will  deny  what  he 
farther  affirms — ^that  the  general  conduct  of  hij^h 
and  low  receives  a  deep  tincture  of  depravity 
from  the  growing  neglect  of  public  worship  7 
So  far  I  most  cordiuiy  agree  with  the  noble 
author.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that 
the  disuse  of  poUic  worship  is  naturally  follow- 
ed  by  a  neglect  of  all  religious  duties.  Energies, 
which  are  not  called  out  into  action,  almost  ne- 
cessarily die  in  the  mind.  The  soul,  no  less 
than  the  body,  requires  its'  stated  repairs,  and 
regular  renovations.  And  from  the  sluggish 
and  procrastinating  spirit  of  man,  that  religious 
duty  to  which  no  nzed  time  is  assigned,  is  sel- 
dom, it  is  to  be  fbared,  performed  at  all.t 

I  must,  however,  take  leave  to  dissent  from 
the  opinion  of  the  noble  author,  that  the  too 
common  desertion  of  persons  of  rank  from  the 
service  of  the  establishment  is  occasioned  in 
general,  as  he  intimates,  by  their  disapprobation 
of  the  Litufgy ;  as  it  may  mora  probably  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  far  greater  part  of  them  are  de- 
terred fk'om  going  to  church  by  motives  widely 
removed  from  speculative  objections  and  con- 
scientious  scruples. 

It  would  be  quite  foreign  to  my  present  pur- 
pose to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  superior 
utility  of  a  form  of  prayer  for  public  worship. 
Most  sincerely  attached  to  the  establishment 
myself,  not,  as  ftr  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  from 
prejudice,  but  from  a  fixed  and  setUed  convic 
tion.  I  regard  its  institution  with  a  veneration 
at  once  affectionate  and  rational.  Never  need  a 
Christian,  except  when  his  own  heart  is  strange- 
ly indisposed,  Adl  to  derive  benefit  fh)m  its  or- 
dinances, and  he  may  bless  the  overruling  pro- 
vidence of  God,  that,  in  this  instance,  the  natural 
variableness  and  inoonstancy  of  human  opinion 
is,  as  it  were  fixed,  and  settled,  and  hedged  in, 
by  a  stated  service  so  pure,  so  evangelical,  and 
which  is  enriched  by  -such  a  large  infusion  of 
sacred  Scripture. 

« If  so  many  among  us  contemn  the  service  as 
having  been,  individually,  to  us  fruitless  and  un- 
profitable, let  us  inquire  whether  the  blessing 
may  not  be  withheld  because  we  are  not  fervent 
in  asking  it  If  we  da  not  find  a  suitable  hu«. 
miliation  in  the  Confession,  a  becoming  earnest- 
ness in  the  Petitions,  a,  congenial  joy  in  the 
Adoration,  a  corresponding  gratitude  in  the 
ITianksgivings,  it  is  because  our  hearts  do  not 
accompany  our  words ;  it  is  because  we  rest  in 
*  t)ie  form  of  godliness,'  and  are  contented  tore- 
main  destitute  of  its  *  power.*  If  we  are  not 
duly  interested  when  the  select  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture are  read  to  us,  it  is  because  we  do  not  as 

*  Hints  to  an  Atnoctation  for  preventins  Vice  and  Im- 
morality,  written  by  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank. 

t  On  thit  subject  see  Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton. 


*  new  bom  babes  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word,  that  we  may  grow  thereby.* 

Perhaps  there  has  not  been  since  the  a^e  of 
the  Apostles,  a  church  upon  earth  in  whicn  the 
public  worship  was  so  solemn  and  so  cheerful ; 
so  simple,  yet  so  sublime ;  so  full  of  fervour,  at 
the  same  time  so  free  from  enthusiasm  ;  so  rich 
in  the  fold  of  Christian  antiquity,  yet  so  asto- 
nishinffly  exempt  from  its  dross.  That  it  has 
imperrections  we  do  not  deny,  but  what  are  tbej 
compared  with  its  general  excellence  7  They 
are  as  the  spots  on  the  sun*s  disk,  which  a  sharp 
observer  may  detect,  but  which  neither  diminish 
the  warmth,  nor  obscure  the  brightness. 

But  if  those  imperfections  which  are  insepa. 
rable  from  all  human  institutions,  are  to  be  al- 
leged as  reasons  for  abstaining  to  attend  on  the 
service  of  the  established  church,  we  must  on 
the  same  principle,  and  on  still  stronger  grounds, 
abstain  from  all  public  worship  whatever ;  and 
indeed  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  persons  of 
whom  we  are  now  speaking  are  very  consistent 
in  this  matter. 

But  the  difierence  of  opinion  here  intimated, 
is  not  so  much  about  the  Liturgy  itself,  as  the 
imaginaryieffects  attributed  to  it  m  thinninr  the 
pews  of  our  people  of  fashion.-  The  slightest 
degree  of  observation  serves  to  contradict  this 
assertion.  Those,  however,  who,  with  the  noM^ 
author,  maintain  the  other  opinion,  may  satisfy 
their  doubts  by  inquiring,  whether  the  regular 
and  systematic  absentees  fVom  church  are  chiefly 
to  be  found  among  the  thinking,  the  readin|r 
the  speculative,  and  the  scrupuloitt  part  of  man- 
kind. 

Even  the  mest  negligent  attendant  on  public 
worship  must  know,  that  the  obnoxious  creed, 
to  whose  malignant  potency  this  general  deser- 
tion is  ascrib^,  by  the  noble  author,  is  never 
read  above  three  or  four- Sundays  in  the  year; 
and  even  aUowing  the  validity  of  the  objeeticios 
brought  against  it,  that  does  not  seem  a  very 
adequate  reason  i^r  banishing  the  most  scru- 
pulous and  tender  consciences  fh>m  church  on 
the  remaining  eight-and-fbrty  Sundays  of  the 
calender. 

Besides,  there  is  one  test  which  is  absolutely 
unequivocal :  this  creed  is  never  read  at  all  in 
the  aflernoon,  any  more  than  the  Litany,  that 
pther  great  source  of  ofienoe  and  supposed  de- 
sertion ;  and  yet  with  all  these  multiplied  rea- 
sons for  their  attendance  do  we  see  the  con- 
scientious crowds  of  the  high  bom,  who  ahst%in 
from  the  morning  service  through  their  repug- 
nance to  subscribe  to  the  dogmas  of  Athanasius, 
or  the  more  orthodox  clauses  of  the  morning 
Litany,  do  we  see  them,  I  say,  flocking  to  the 
evening  service,  impatient  for  the  exercise  of 
that  devotion  which  had  *  been  obstructed  b^ 
these  two  objectionable  portions  of  the  Li- 
turgy t  Do  we  see  them  eager  to  explain  the 
cause  of  their  morning  absence,  and  zealous  to 
vindicate  their  piety  by  assiduously  attending 
w|ion  the  reprobated  portions  are  omitted  7  So 
far  from  it,  is  it  not  pretty  evident  that  the 
general  quarrel  (with  some  fbw  exceptions)  of 
Uiose  who  habitually  absent  themselves  horn 
puUic  worship;  is  not  with  the  Creed,  but  tbs 
commandments  7  With  such,  to  reform  the 
Prayer-book  would  go  but  a  little  way. 
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'  ihe  new  Testament  oould  be  also  abrid jred.  Cat, 
Imd  pare,  and  prune  the  service  of  the  cbnrch 
ever  so  moch,  still  Christianity  itself  will  be 
found  full  of  fbrmidable  objections.  Should  the 
church  even  give  up  her  abstruse  creeds,  it 
would  avail  but  littki,  unless  the  Bible  would 
also  expunge  those  rigorous  laws  which  not  onlj 
prohflnt  sinful  actio&s,  but  eorrupi  inclinations. 
And  to  speak  honestly,  I  do  not  see  how  such 
persons  as  habitually  infringe  the  laws  of  virtue 
and  sobriety,  and  who  are  yet  men  of  acute  sa- 
gacity, accustomed  on  other  subjects  to  a  con- 
sistent train  of  reasoning ;  who  see  consequen- 
ces in  their  causes ;  who  behold  practical  self- 
denial  necessarily  involved  in  the  sijicere  ha- 
bit of  religious  observanoes-^I  do  not  see 
how,  with  respect  to  such  men,  any  doctrines 
reformed,  any  redundancies  lopped,  any  obscuri. 
ties  brightened,  could  effect  the  object  of  this 
author's  very  benevolent  and  Christian  wish. 

Religious  duties  are  often  neglected  upon 
more  consistent  grounds  than  the  friends  of  Re- 
ligion  are  willing  to  allow.  They  are  often  dis- 
oontinued,  not  as  repugnant  to  the  understanding, 
not  as  repulsive  to  the  judgment,  but  as  hostile 
to  a  licentious  lii^.  And  when  a  prudent  man« 
after  having  entered  into  a  solemn  convention, 
finds  that  hie  is  living  in  a  constant  breach  of 
every  article  of  the  treaty  he  has  engaged  to 
observe,  one  cannot  much  wonder  at  his  getting 
oat  of  the* hearing  of  the  heavy  artillery  which 
he  know^  is  planted  against  him,  and  against 
every  one  who  lives '  in  the  allowed  infVaction 
of  the  covenant  into  which  every  Christian  has 
entered. 

For  a  man  of  sense  who  should  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  would  find  himself 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  force  of  the  precept 
It  is  not  easy  to  be  a  comfortable  sinner,  with- 
out  trying,  at  least,  to  be  a  con  fir  msd  unbeliever. 
And  as  that  cannot  be  achieved  by  a  wish,  the 
next  expedient  is  to  shun  the  recollection  of  that 
beliel^  and  to  forget  that  of  which  we  cannot  be 
ignorant  The  smallest  remains  of  faith  would 
embitter  a  life  of  libertinism,  and  to  be  frequent 
ly  reminded  of  the  articles  of  that  faith  would 
disturb  the  ease  induced'  by  a  neglect  of  all  ob» 
servances.  While  to  him  who  retains  any  im- 
pression of  Christianity,  the  wildest  festivals  of 
intemperance  ^ill  be  converted  into  the  terrify, 
in^feast  of  Damocles. 

Tiiat  many  a  respeetable  non-oonfbrmist  is 
kept  out  of  th^  pate  of  the  establishment  by  some 
of  the- causes  noticed  by  the  noble  author,  can- 
not  be  questioned,  and  a  matter  of  regret  it  is. 
But  these,  however,  are  oilen  sober  thinkers, 
setrous  inquirers,  eonscientious  reasoners,  whose 
object  we  may  charitably  believe  is  troth,  how- 
ever  they  may  be  deceived  as  to  its  nature :  but 
that  the  same  objections  banish  the  great  and 
the  ray,  is  not  equally  evident  Thanks  to  the 
indcrtence  and  indi^Terence  of  the  times,  it  is  not 
dogmas  or  doctrines,  it  is  not  abstract  reason- 
ings, or  puzzling  propositions,  it  is  not  perphyed 
argument  or  intricate  metaphysics,  which  can 
now  disincline  from  Christianity ;  so  far  from 
it  they  cannot  even  allure  to  unbelief  Infidelitv 
itself;  with  all  that  strong  and  natural  bias  which 
selfishness  and  appetite  entertain  in  its  favour, 
if  it  appear  in  the  grave  and  scholastic  form  of 


speculation,  argument,  or  philosophical  dedoc- 
I  tion  may  lie  almost  as  quietly  on  the  shelf,  as 
the  volomes  of  its  most  able  antagonist ;  and  the 
cobwebs  are  almost  as  seldom  brushed  from 
Hobbes  as  from  Hooker.  No :  prudent  scepti- 
cism  hath  wisely  studied  the  temper  of  the 
times,  and  skilfully  felt  the  pulse  of  this  relaxed, 
and  indolent,  and  selfish  age.  It  prudently  ac- 
commodated itself  to  the  reining  character, 
when  it  adopted  sarcasm  instead  of  reasoning, 
and  preferred  a  sneer  to  an  argument  It  dis- 
creetly judged,  that,  if  it  would  now  gain  prose- 
lytes,  it  must  show  itself  under  the  bewitching 
form  of  a  profane  bon-mot;  must  be  interwoven  in 
the  texture  of  some  abusing  history,  fvritten  with 
the  levity  of  a  romance,  and  the  point  and  glitter 
of  aiT'epigram:  it  must  embellish  the  ample 
margin  with  some  oflbnsive  anecdote  or  impure 
allusion,  and  decorate  impiety  with  ewry  loose 
and  meretricious  ornament  which  a  corrupt 
imagination  can  invent  It  must  break  up  the 
old  flimsy  system  into  little  mischievous  apho- 
risms, ready  for  practical  purposes :  it  must  di- 
vide the  rope  of  sand  into  uttle  portable  parcels, 
which  the  shallowest  wit  can  comprehend,  and 
the  shortest  memory  carry  away.  * 

Fhikwophy  therefore  (as  Unbelief  by  a  patent 
of  its  own  creation,  has  been  pleased  to  call  it- 
self) will  not  do  nearly  so  much  mischief  to  the 
present  age  as  its  primitive  apostles  intended, 
since  it  requires  time*  applicatioli,  and  patience 
to  peruse  the  reasoning  veterans  of  the  sceptic 
school :  and  these  are  talents  not  now  very  se- 
verely devoted  to  study  of  any  sort,  by  those 
who  give  the  law  to  fkshion ;  especially  since, 
as  it  was  hinted  above,  the  same  principles  may 
be  acquired  od  cheaper  terms,  and  the  reputa 
tlon  of  being  philosophers  obtained  without  the 
sacrifices  of  pleasure  for  the  seYcrities  of  study  ; 
since  the  industry  of  our  literary  chemists  has 
extracted  the  spirit  from  the  gross  substance  of 
the  old  unvendible  poison,  and  exhibited  it  in  the 
volatile  essence  of  a  few  sprightly  sayings. 

If  therefore  in  this  voluptuous  age,  when  a 
fHvolous  and  relaxing  dissipation  has  infected 
our  verv  studies,  Infidelitv  will  not  be  at  the 
pains  of  deep  research  and  elaborate  investiga- 
tion,  even  on  such  subjects  as  are  congenial  to 
its  affections,  and  promotive  of  its  object ;  it  is 
in  vAin  to  expect  that  Christianity  will  be  more 
engaging,  either  as  an  object  of  speculation,  or 
as  a  rule  of  praetioe ;  since  it  demands  a  still 
stronger  exertion  of  those  energies  which  tliQ 
gay  world  is  not  at  the  pains  to  exercise,  even 
on  the  side  they  approvu.  For  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  require  attention  to  be  comprehend- 
ed, no  less  than  its  doctrines  require  humility 
to  be  received,  and  its  precepts  self-denial  to  bie 
obeyed. 

Will  it  then  be  uncharitable  to  pronounce, 
that  the  leading  mischief,  not  which  thins  our 
churches  (for  that  is  not  the  evil  I  propose  to 
consider)  but  whieb  pervades  our  whole  charac- 
ter, and  gives  the  colour  to  our  general  conduct, 
is  praetietil  imligion  7  an  irreligion  not  so  much 
opposed  to  a  speculative  faith,  not  so  much  in 
hostility  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  as  to 
that  spirit,  temper,  and  behaviour  which  Chris- 
tianity inculcates. 
'On  this  practical  irreligion  it  is  proposed  to 
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oflbr  a  few  luiits.  After  attempting  to  show, 
by  a  compariaon  witii  the  reli^oo  of  the  great 
in  preceding  ages,  that  there  is  a  Tieible  decline 
of  piety  among  the  higher  ranks — that  even 
those  more  liberal  spirits  who  neglect  not  many 
of  the  great  duties  of  benevolenoe,  yet  hold  the 
severer  obligations  of  piety  in  no  esteem — I 
shall  proceed,  though  perhaps  with  too  little 
method  to  remark  on  the  notorioos  ^€cU  of  the 
decay  of  this  religions  principle,  as  it  oormpts 
our  mode  of  education,  infects  domestic  conduct, 
spreads  the  contagion  downwards  among  ser- 
vants and  inferiors,  and  influences  our  general 
manners,  habits,  and  conversation. 

But  what  it  is  here  proposed  principalljr  to  in- 
sist on  is,  that  this  defect  of  religious  principle 
is  almost  equally  fatal  as  to  all  the  ends  and  pur- 
poses  of  genuine  pietv,  whether  it  appear  in  the 
open  contempt  and  defiance  of  all  sacred  insti- 
tutions,  or' under  the  more  decent  veil  of  ezter. 
nal  observances,  unsupported  by  such  a  conduct 
as  is  analogous  to  the  chHstian  profession. 

I  shall  proceed  with  a  few  remark^  on  a  third 
class  of  fashionable  characters,  who  profSsss  to 
acknowledge  Christianity  as  a  perfect  system 
of  morals,  while  they  deny  its  divine  authority: 
and  conclude  with  some  slight  animadversions 
on  the  opinion  which  these  modish  Christians 
maintain,  that  morality  is  the  whole  of  religion. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  manners 
and  principles  act  reciprocally  on  each  other ; 
and  are,  by  turns,  cause,  and  effect*  -  For  in- 
stance— ^the  increased  relaxation  of  morals  pro- 
duces the  increased  neglect  of  infusinff  religious 
principle  in  the  education  of  youth ;  which  effect 
becomes,  in  its  turn,  a  cause,  and  in  due  time, 
when  that  cause  comes  to  operate j  helps  on  the 
decline  of  manners. 


CHAP.  T. 

Deelioe  of  ChristianUy  tkotrni  by  a  eomparative 
view  of  the  religiion  of  the  great  in  preceding 
agee. 

If  the  general  position  of  this  little  tract  be 
allowed,  namely,  that  Religion  is  at  present  in 
no  very  floorishin&r  state  among  those  whose  ex- 
ample, from  the  ni^h  ground  on  which  they 
stand,  guides  and  governs  the  rest  of  mankind, 
it  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  are  ever  so 
superficially  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
our  country,  that  this  has  not  always  been  the 
case.  Those  who  make  ^  fair  comparison  must 
allow,  that  however  the  present  age  may  be  im- 
proved in  other  important  and  viuuable  advan- 
tages, yet,  that  there  is  but  little  appearance  re- 
maining among  the  great  and  the  powerful  of 
that  *•  righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation.' — 
They  must  confess  that  there  has  been  a  morwi 
revolution  in  the  national  manners  and  princi- 
ples, very  little  analogous  to  that  great  political 
one  which  we  hear  so  much  and  so  justly  ex- 
tolled. That  our  public  virtues  bear  little  pro- 
portion to  our  public  blessings ;  and  that  our  re- 
ligion  has  decreased  in  pretty  exact  proportion 
to  our  having  secured  the  means  of  enjoying  it. 

That  the  antipodes  to  wrong  are  hardly  ever 
right,  was  very  strikingly  illustrated  about  the 


middle  of  the  last  century,  when  tlie  fiery  woi 
indiscreet  zeal  of  one  party  was  made  a  pretext 
for  the  profligate  impiety  of  the  other ;  who  to 
the  bad  principle  which  dictated  a  depraved 
conduct,  added  the  bad  taste  of  being  prood  of 
it:-*-when  even  the  least  abandoned  were  ab- 
surdly apprehensive  that  an  appearance  of  de- 
oency  might  subject  them  to  the  charge  of  fana- 
ticism, a  charge  in  which  they  took  eare  to 
involve  real  piety,  as  well  as  enthusiastic  pre- 
tence,  till  it  became  the  general  fashion  to  avoid 
no  sin  hut  hypocrisy ;  to  dread  no  imputation 
hut  that  of  seriousness,  and  to  be  more  afraid  of 
the  virtues  which  procure  a  good  reputation 
than  of  every  vice  which  ever  earned  a  bad  ene 
Part^  was  no  longer  confined  to  political  dis- 
tinctions, but  became  a  part  of  murals,  and  va* 
carried  intb  religion.  The  more  profligate  of 
the  court  party  togan  to  connect  the  idea  of  de 
votion  with  that  of  republicanism ;  and  to  prove 
their  avereion  to  the  one,  though  they  oonld 
never  cast  too  much  ridicule  upon  the  other. 
The  public  taste  became  debauched,  and  to  b^ 
licentious  in  principle,  was  thought  by  dmbj  to 
be  the  best  way  of  making  iheir  court  lo  the 
restorcd'monarcb,and  of  proving  their  abhor*, 
renoe  of  the  hypocritical  side.  And  Poems  iy 
aperaon  qfhoneuri  the  phrase  of  the  day  to  de- 
signals  a  fashionable  author,  yeere  ofWn  scan- 
dalous  offences  against  modesty  and  virtue. 

It  was  not  iill  piety  was  thus  unfbrtunately 
brought  into  disrepute,  that  persons  of  ooodition 
thought  it  made  their  sincerity,  their  ahilitiesi 
or  their  good  breeding  questionable,  to  appear 
openly  on'  the  side  of  Religion.  A  strict  at. 
tachment  to  piety  did  not  subtract  from  a  great 
reputation.  Mep  were  not  thought  the  worst 
lawyers,  generals,  ministera,>  legislators,  or  his- 
torians, for  believing,  and  evQu  dofendii^,  the 
religion  of  their  country.  The  gallant  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  the  rash  hut  heroic  Essex,  the 
politic  and  sagacious  B«irleigh,  the  all-acoom- 
plished  Falkland,*  not  only  publicly  owned 
their  belief  in  Christianity,  but  even  wrote  oonoe 
things  of  a  religious  nature.f  These  instaneesi 
and  many  others  which  might  be  j^dduced,  are 
not,  it  will  be  allowed,  selected  from  amo^g  con. 
templative  recluses,  grave  divines,  or  authors  by 
professbn ;  but  from  the  busy,  the  active,  and 
the.illostrioos;  from  public  characters,  from 
men  of  strong  passions,  beset  with  great  tempt*. 
tions;  distingui«he4  actors  on  the  stage  of  Kfe ; 
and  whose  respectieo  claims  to  the  title  of  line 
gentlemen,  brave  soldiers,  or  able  statesmen, 
have  never  been  called  in  questiaD. 

What  would  the  Hales,  and  the  Qarendone, 
and  the  Somiersets,!  have  said,  bad  they  been 
told  that  the  time  was  at  no  great  distance  when 
that  sacred  book,  for  which  they  thought  it  ne 
derogation  from  their  wisdom  or  their  dignitv 
to  entertain  the  j^rofoundest  reverence ;  the  book 
which  they  made  the  rule  of  their  faith,  the  ob 
ject  of  their  most  serious  study,  and  the  feuoda- 

*  Tx>rd  Paolklsnd  assisted  the  givat  CWItingworth  te 
hjs  incomparable  work,  The  Religion  of  a  Protestaat. 

t  aee  that  equallf  elegant  and  authentic  work, '  Tto 
Ahecdoten  of  Royal  and  NoMe  Authora.* 

L  This  conimmmate  etatesmao  wae  not  only  VBrnerk^ 
able  for  a  itrict  attendanoe  on  the  publie  duties  of  laii- 
i^ion,  but  for  maintaining  them  with  equal  exactnewie 
hid  family,  at  a  period  too  when  religion  vnm  moat  dia> 
coantenanced. 
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taon  of  tbeir  eternal  hope ;  that  this  book  would 
one  day  be  of  little  more  use  to  men  in  big^h 
paUie  atatione,  than  to  be  the  inatrument  of  an 
oath ;  and  that  the  aublimest  rites  of  the  chris. 
tima  reli^a  would  aoon  be  considered  as  UtUe 
more  than  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  place, 
«r  the  legtl  preliminary  to  an  office. 

This  indeed  is  the  boasted  period  of  free  in. 
qoa/y  and  liberty  of  thinking :  but  it  is  the  pe- 
cottar  character  of  the  present  age,  that  its  mis. 
ehieft  often  assume  the  most  laiuring  forms; 
«nd  that  the  roost  ahrminc  evils  not  only  k)ok 
•o  like  goodness  as  to  be  otlen  mistaken  for  it, 
^at  are  sometimes  mixed  up  with  so  much  real 
good,  as  often  to  disguise  thouffh  never  to  oouo- 
tera«t,  their  malignitv.  Under  the  beautifbl 
maek  of  an  enlightened  philosophy,  all  religious 
reatrainU  are  set  at  nought ;  and  some  of  the 
deadliest  wounds  have  been  aimed  at  Christi. 
anity,  in  ^  works  written  in  avowed  vindica. 
tion  of  the  most  amiable  of  «U  the  christian 
principles!*  EyeA  the  prevalence  of  a  liberal 
nnd  warm  philanthropy  is  secretly  sapping 
the  fooodati6n  of  christian  morals,  because 
iiiaQ|r  of  its  champions  allow  themselves  to 
live  in  tiie  open  violation  of  the  severer  duties 
of  justice  and  sobriety,  while  they  are  contend. 
ing  for  the  gentler  ones  of  charity  and  bene, 
fioence. 

The  strong  and  genehius  bias  in  fiivour  of 
imxversal  toleration,  noble  as  the  principle  itself 
ia,  has  engendered  a  dangerous  potion  that  all 
error  b  innocent  Whether  it  be  owing  to  this, 
or  to  whatever  other  pause,  it  is  certain  that  the 
discriminating  features  of  the  Christian  religion 
Are  every  day  growing  into  less  repute;  and 
it  is  become  the  fashion,  eVen  among  the  better 
eort,  to  evade,  to  lower,  or  to  generalize,  ite  most 
distinguishing  peculiarities. 

There  is  so  little  of  the  Author  of  Christianity 
left  in  his  own  religion,  that  an  apprehensive 
beliefcr  is  ready  to  exclaim,  with  the  woman  at 
the  sepulchre,  *Tbey  have  token  away  my 
Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid 
him.*  The  locality  of  Hell  and  tfie  existence 
of  an  Evil  Spirit  are  annihilated,  or  considered 
as  abstra^  ideas.  When  they  are  aliuded  to, 
it  is  periphrastically ;  or  they  are  discontinued 
pot  on  the  ground  of  their  being  awfbl  and  ter. 
rible,  but  they  are  set  aside  as  topics  too  vulgar 
lor  the  polished,  too  liberal  for  the  learned,  and 
as  eavouring  too  mueh  of  credulity  for  the  en. 
lightened 

While  we  glory,  in  having  fr^ed  ourselves 
from  the  trammels  of  human  authority,  are  we 
not  turning  our  liberty  into  licentiouaneas,  and 
wantonly  stniggiing  to  throw  off  the  IHmM 
authority  tooT  Freedom  of  thought  is  the  ^lory 
of  the  human  mind,  while  it  is  confined  within 
ite  just  and  sober  limite ;  but  though  we  may 

«  fles  partJcalariy  VoltBiR  mr  Is  Tblerasoe.  This  is 
a  eonmoD  sniflss  oftbat  insidious  author.  In  this  in- 
srtanee  Ite  has  made  use  of  the  popularity  he  obtained  in 
tlie  fsnatical  trsfedy  at  Thoulouse,  (the  ihurder  of  Ca- 
lais) to  disoredit,  thoufh  in  the  most  ftiarded  maimer 
CliristlaBity  itself;  dsfradinf  martyrdoios,  denying  the 
truth  of  the  Pacaa  persecntinns.  ice.  kc  And  by  mix- 
inf  sons  truths  with  many  falsehoods,  by  assuming  an 
•miable  candour,  and  professing  to  serre  the  interest  of 
goodnen,  he  trMchATously  contrives  to  leave  on  the 
mind  of  the  unfuarded  reader  impressions  the  most  un- 
fhvooffahle  to  Christianity, 


think  ourselves  aecoimtable  for  ^phdmm  at  no 
earthly  tribunal,  yet  it  should  be  remembered 
that  thoughte  as  well  as  actions  are  amenable  at 
the  bai  of  God ;  and  though  we  may  rejoice  that 
tlye  tyranny  of  the  spiritual  Procustes  is  so  far 
annihilated,  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  having 
our  opinions  lopped  or  lengthened  till  they  are 
brought  to  fit  the  measure  of  human  caprice, 
yet^  tnere  is  still  a  standard  by  which  not  only 
actions  are  weighed,  but  opinions  are  judged ; 
and  evwj  sentiment  which  is  clearly  Inconsis. 
tent  with  the  revealed  will  of  Gkid,  is  as  much 
as  throwing  off  Ats  dominion  as  the  breach  of 
any  of  his  moral  precepte.  This  cuts  up  by  the 
roote  that  popular  and  independent  phrase,  that 
*  thoughte  are  free,*  for  in  this  view  we  are  no 
more  at  liberty  to  indulge  opinions  in  opposition 
to  the  express  word  of  <£)d,  that  we  are  at  liberty 
to  infringe  practically  on  his  oommandmente. 

There  is  then  surely  one  test  by  which  it  ia 
no  mark  of  intolerance  to  try  the  'principles  of 
tnen,  namely,  the  Law  und  thi  TVsCtmony  .*  and 
on  applying  to  thia  touchstone,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  lament,  that  while  a  more  generous  spirit 
governs  our  judgment,  a  purer'  principle  does 
not  seem  to  reguTale  our  lives.  May  it  not  be 
said,  that  while  we  are  justly  commended  for 
thinking  charitebly  of  the  opuiions  of  others 
we  seem,  in  retam,  aa  if  we  were*  desirous  of 
fornishinjT  them  with  an  opportunity  of  exer« 
cising  their  candour  by  ihe  laxity  of  principle 
in  which  we  indulge  ourselves  7  If  the  hearts  of 
men  were  as  firmly  united  to  each  other,  by  the 
bond  of  charity  as  some  pretend,  they  oould  not 
fail  of  being  united  to  God  also  by  one  common 
principle  of  piety.  And  christian  piety  furnishes 
the  only  certein  source  of  all  chariteble  judg. 
ment,  as  well  as  of  all  virtuous  conduct. 

Instead  of  abidihff  by  the  salutery  precept  of 
judging  no  fitan,  ins  the  faahion  to  exceed  our 
commission,  and  to  fkncy  every  body  to  be  in 
a  saib  stete.  *  Judge  not*  is  the  precise  limit 
of  our  rule.  There  is  no  more  encouragement 
V)  judee  falsely  on  the  side  of  worldly  candour, 
than  there  is  to  judge  harshly  on  the  aide  of 
Christian  charity.  In  forming  our  notiona  we 
have  to  choose  between  the  Bible  and  the  world, 
between  the  rule  and  the  )>raolice.  Where 
these  do.  not  sgree  it  is  left  to  the  judgment  of 
believers,  at  least,  by  which  we  are  to  decide* 
But  we  never  act,  in  religious  oonoems,  by  the 
same  rule  of  common  sense  and  equitabls  jndff. 
ment  which  governs  us  on  otiier  occaaions.  In 
weighing  any  commodity,  ite  weight  is  deter* 
mined  by  some  generally  allowed  sUndard; 
and  if  the  commodity  be  heavier  or  lighter  than 
the  stendard  weight,  we  add  or  Uke  from  It : 
but  we  never  break,  or  dip,  or  reduce  the  weight 
to  suit  the  thing  we  are  weighing ;  because  the 
common  consent  of  mankind  has  agreed  that 
the  one  ahall  be  considered  aa  the  standard  to 
aecerUin  the  value  of  the  other.  But,  in  weigh, 
ing  our  principles  by  the  standard  of  the  (m* 
pel,  we  do  just  the  reverse.  Instead  of  bringing 
our  opinions  and  actions  to  the  Glance  of  ik9 
tanctuary^  to  determine  and  rectify  their  oonu 
parative  deficiencies,  we  lower  and  reduce  the 
stendard  of  the  Scripture  doctrines  till  we  have 
accommodated  them  to  our  own  purposes :  so 
that  instead  of  trying  others  and  ourselves  by 
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God's  unerrixijT  rolo,  we  try  the  truth  of  God's 
rul«  by  its  conformity  or  non-conformity  to  our 
own  depraved  notions  and  corrupt  practices. 


CHAP.  II. 

Benevolence  allotoed  to  he  the  reigning  virtue^ 
but  not  exclusively  the  virtue  of  the  present 
age, — Benevolence  not  the  whole  of  Religion, 
though  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features. 
Whether  Benevolence  proceeds  from  a  religious 
principle^  will  be  more  infallibly  knoton  by  the 
general  disposition  of  time,  fortune,  and  the 
common  haUts  of  life,  than  from  a  few  occa- 
sional acts  of  bounty. 

To  all  the  remonstranoe  and  invective  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  there  will  not  ffdl  to  be  op- 
posed that  which  we  hear  every  day  so  loudly 
insisted  on — the  decided  superiority  of  the  pre- 
sent age  in  other  and  better  respects.  It  will 
be  said,  that  even  those  who  neglect  the  outward 
£>rms  of  religion,  exhibit,  however,  the  best 
proofs  of  the  best  principles ;  that  the  unparal. 
ieled  instances  of  charity  of  which  we  are  con- 
tinual witnesses ;  that  the  many  striking  acts 
of  public  bounty,  and  the  various  new  and  no- 
ble improvements  in  this  shining  virtue,  justly 
'  entitle  the  present  age  to  be  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  Age  of  Benevolence. 

It  is  with  the  liveliest  joy  I  acknowledge  the 
delightful  truth.  Liberality  flows  with  a  full 
tide  through  a  thousand  channels.  There  is 
scarcely  a  newspaper  but  records  some  meeting 
of  men  of  fortune  for  the  most  salutary  purposes. 
The  noble  and  namberless  structures  for  the 
relief  of  distress,  which  are  the  ornament  and 
the  glory  of  our  metropolis,  proclaim  a  species 
of  munificence  unknown  to  former  ages.  Sub- 
scriptions, not  only  to  hospitals,  but  to  various 
other  valuable  institutions,  are  obtained  almost 
as  soon  as  solicited.  And  who  but  must  wish 
that  these  beautiful  monuments  of  benevolence 
may  become  every  day  inore  numerous,  and 
more  extended ! 

Yet,  with  all  these  allowed  and  obvious  ex- 
cellences, it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  some- 
thing too  much  has  not  been  said  of  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  present  age,  in  a  comparative  view  with 
that  of  those  ages  which  pre<»Kied  it  A  gene- 
ral alteration  of  habits  and  manners  Has  at  the 
same  time  multiplied  public  bounties  and  pri- 
vate  distress ;  and  it  is  scarcely  a  paradox,  to 
say  that  there  was  probably  less  misery  when 
there  was  less  munificenoe. 

If  a^  increased  benevolence  now  ranges 
through  and  relieves  a  wider  compass  of  dis- 
tress ;  yet  still,  if  those  examples  of  luxury  and 
dissipation  which  promote  that  distress  are  still 
more  increased,  this  makes  the  good  done,  bear 
little  proportion  to  the  evil  promoted.  If  the 
miseries  removed  by  the  growth  of  charity  fall, 
both  in  number  and  weight,  far  below  those 
which  are  cAused  by  the  growth  of  vice  and 
disorder;  if  we  find  that,  though  bounty  is  ex- 
tended, yet  those  corruptions  which  make  boun- 
ty  so  necessary  are  extended  also,  almost  beyond 
calculation ;  if  it  appear  that,  though  more  ob- 
iects  are  relieved  by  our  money,  yet  incompara- 


bly more  are  debauched  by  our  lioentiooaness' 
the  balance  perhaps  will  not  turn  out  so  de- 
cidedly in  our  fkvour  of  the  times  as  we  are  wil- 
linff  to  imagine. 

If  then  the  most  valuable  species  of  cbaritj 
is  that  which  prevents  distress  by  preventing  or 
lessening  vice,  the  greatest  and  most  incTitable 
cause  of  want — we  ought  not  so  highly  to  exalt 
the  bounty  of  the  great  in  the  present  day,  in 
preference  to  that  broad  shade  of  protection,  pa- 
tronage,  and  maintenance,  which  the  wide- 
spread boustty  of  their  forefathers  stretched  out 
over  whole  villages,  I  had  a.Imost  said  whole 
provinces.  When  a  few  noblemen  in  a  eoimty, 
like  their  own  stately  oaks,  (paternal  oaks  I 
which  were  not  often  set  upon  a  card,)  extend. 
ed  their  sheltering  branches  to  shield  all  the  on- 
derwood  of  the  forest — when  there  existed  e 
kind  of  passive  charity,  a  negative  sort  of  be- 
nevolence,  which  did  good  of  itself;  and  with, 
out  effort,  exertion,  or  expense,  produced  the 
effect  of  all,  and  performed  the  best  functions  of 
bounty,  though  it  did  not  aspire  to  the  dignitr 
of  its  name — ^it  was  simply  this  : — great  peopU 
staid  at  home  ;  and  the  sober  pomp  and  orderly 
magnificence  of  a  noble  family,  residing  at  their 
own  castle  a  great  part  of  the  year,  contributed  in 
the  most  natural  way  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor ;  and  in  a  good  degree  prevented  their  dis- 
tress,  which  it  must  however  thankiblly  be  con. 
fessed  it  is  the  laqdable  object  of  modern  bounty 
to  relieve.  A  man  of  fortune  might  not  then, 
it  is  true,  so  often  dine  i^  public  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor ;  but  the  poor  were  more  regularly 
and  comfortably  fed  with  the  abundant  crnmlM 
which  then  fell  from  tl^e  rich  man's  table'. 
Whei;ea8  it  cannot  .be  denied  that  the  prevailing 
mode  of  living  has  pared  real  hospitality  to  the 
very  quick ;  and,  though  the  remark  may  be 
thought  ridiculous,  it  is  a  material  disadvantage 
to  the  poor,  that  the  introduction  of  the  modem 
style  of  luxury  has  rendered  the  remains  of  the 
most  costly  table  but  of  small  value. 

But  even  allowing  the  boasted  superiority  of 
modern  benevolence,  stiliit  would  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  object  of  the  present  design,  to 
inquire  whether  the  diffusion  of  this  branch  of 
charity,  though  the  most  lovely  offspring  of  re- 
ligion, be  yet  any  positive  proof  of  the  preva- 
lence of  religious  principle  f  and  whether  it  be 
not  the  fashion  rather  to  consider  benevolence 
as  a  substitute  for  Christianity  than  as  an  evi- 
dence of  it  ? 
'It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  reigning  errors 
among  the  better  sort,  to  reduce  all  religion  into 
benevolence,  and  all  benevolence  into  alms-giv- 
ing.  The  wide  and  comprehensive  idea  of  chris- 
tian  charity  is  compressed  into  the  slender  com- 
pass  of  a  little  pecuniary  relief.  This  species  of 
benevolence  is  indeed  a  bright  gem  among  the 
ornaments  of  a  Christian ;  but  by  no  means  fur- 
nishes  all  the  jewels  of  his  crown,  which  derives 
its  lustre  from  the  associated  radiance  of  every 
christian  ffraoe.  Besides,  the  genuine  virtues 
are  all  of  the  same  family :  and  it  is  only  by  be- 
ing  seen  in  company  with  each  other,  and  with 
Piety  their  common  parent,  that  they  are  cer- 
tainly known  to  be  legitimate. 

But  it  is  the  property  of  the  christian  virtues^ 
that,  like  all  other  amiable  members  of  the  i 
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Aim9j[,  while  each  »  doin;  its  own  particular 
datj,  it  ia  contribotinsf  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
rest ;  and  the  larger  the  family,  the  better  they 
live  together,  as  no  one  can  advance  itself  with, 
out  latonring  for  the  advancement  of  the  whole : 
thus,  no  man  can  be  benevolent  on  Christian 
principles  without  self-denial;  and  so  of  the 
other  virtues :  each  is  connected  with  some  other, 
and  all  with  Religion.  / 

I  already  anticipate  the  obvious  and  hack- 
neyed reply,  that,  *  whoever  be  the  instrument, 
and  whatever  bo  the  motive  of  bounty,  still  the 
poor  are  equally  relieved,  and  therefore  th6  end 
18  the  same.*  And  it  must  be  'confessed  that 
those  compassionate  hearts,  who  cannot  but  be 
earnestly  anxious  that  the  distressed  should  be 
relieved  at  any  rate,  should  not  too  scrupulously 
inquire  into  any  cause  of  which  the  effect  is  so 
beneficial.  Nor  indeed  will  candour  scrutinize 
too  curiously  into  the  errors  of  any  life  of  which 
benevolence  will  always  be  allowed  to  be  the 
shining-  ornament,  while  it  does  not  pretend  to 
be  the  atoning  virtue. 

Let  me  not  be  misrepresented,  as  if  I. were 
seeking  to  detract  from  the  value  of  this  amia- 
ble feeling ;  we  do  not  surely  Idwer  the^  practice 
by  seeking  to  enobte  the  principle ;  the  action 
w^l  not  Iw  impaired  by  mending  the  motive ; 
and  no  one  will  be  likely  to  give  the  poor  less 
because  he  seeks  £o  please  Glod  more. 

One  cannot  then  help  wishing  that  pecuniary 
bounty  were  not  only  not  practised,  but  that.it 
weria  not  sometimes  enjoined  too,  as  a  redeem- 
ing virtue.  In  many  conversations,  (I  had  al- 
most said  in  many  charity-sermoBs,)  it  is  insi- 
nuated as  if  a  little  alms-giving  could  pay  off 
old  scores  contracted  by  favourite  indulgences. 
This,  though  oflen  done  by  well-meaning  men 
to  advance  the  interests  of  some  present  pious 
purpose,  yet  has  the  mischievous  effect  of  those 
medicines  which,  while  they  may  relieve  a  local 
complaint,  are  yet  undermining  the  general 
habit. 

That' great  numbers  who  are  not  inHnenced 
by  so  high  a  principle  as  Christianity  holds  out, 
are  yet  truly  compassionate  without  hypocrisy 
and  without  ostentation,  who  can  douM  7  But 
who  that  feels  the  beauty  of  benevolence  can 
avoid  being  solicitous,  not  only  that  its  offer- 
ings should  comfort  the  receiver,  biit  return  in 
blessings  to  the  bosom  of  the  ^iver,  by  spring. 
ing  from  such  motives,  and  bemg  accompanied 
by  such  a  temper  as  shall  redound  to  his  eternal 
good  7  For  that  the  benefit  is  the  same  to  the 
object,  whatever  he  the  character  of  the  bene- 
fikctor,  is  but  an  unoomfortabje  view  of  things  to 
a  real  Christian,  whose  compassion  reaches  to 
the  souls  of  men.  Such  a  one  longs  to  see  the 
charitable  giver  as  happy  as  he  is- endeavouring 
to  make,  the  object  of  his  bounty :  but  such  a 
one  know^  that  no  happiness  can  be  fully  and 
finally  enjoyed  but  on  the  solid  basis  of  chris- 
tian  piety. 

Fx>r  as  Religion  is  not,  on  the  one  hand,  mere- 
ly an  opinion  or  a  sentiment,  so  neither  is  it,  on 
the  other,  merely  an  act  or  a  performance ;  but 
It  ia  a  disposition,  a  habit,  a  temper :  it  is  not  a 
name,  but  a  nature :  it  is  a  turning  the  whole 
niod  to  God :  it  is  a  concentration  of  all  the 
Dowers  and  affections  of  thesoul  into  one  steadv 
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.  point,  an  imifbrm  desire  to  please  Wm,  Thiv 
desire  will  naturally  and  necessar'ly  manifest 
itself  in  our  doing  all  the  good  we  can  to  our 
fellow-creatures  in  every  possible  way ;  for  it 
will  be  found  that  neither  of  the  two  parts  into 
which  practical  religion  is  divided,^can  be  per- 
formed with  any  degree  of  perfection  but  by 
those  who  unite  both ;  as  it  may  be  questioned 
if  any  man  really  dot%  Move  hu  neighbour  as 
himself,*  who  does  not  first  endeavour  to  *  love 
Grod  with  all  his  heart*  As  genius  has  been  de- 
fined to  be  strong  general  powers  of  mind,  acci- 
dentally determined  to  some  particular  pursuit, 
so  piety  may  be  denominated  a  strong  general 
disposition  of  the  heart  tn  every  thing  that  is 
right,  breaking  forth  into  every  excellent  action, 
as  the  occasion  presents  itself.  The  temper 
must  be  ready  in  the  mind,  and  the  whole  heart 
must  be  prepared  and  trained  to  every  act  of 
virtue  to  which  it  may  be  called  out.  For  reli- 
gious principles  are  like  the  military  exercise ; 
they  keep  up  an  habitual  state  of  preparatioo 
for  actual  service ;  and,  by  never  relaxing  the 
discipline,  the  real  Christian  is  ready  for  every 
duty  to  which  he  may  be  commanded.  Ri^ht 
actions  best  prove  the  existence  of  religion 
of  the  heart;  but  they  are  evidences,  not 
causes. 

Whether  therefore,  a  man's  charitable  actions 
proceed  from  religious  principle,  he  will  be  best 
able  to  ascertain  by  scrutinizing  into  what  is 
the  general  disposition  of  his  time  and  fortune, 
and  by  observing  whether  his  pleasures  and  ex- 
penses are  habitually  regulated  with  a  view 
to  enable  him  to  be  more  or  less  useful  to 
others. 

It  is  in  vain  that  he  possesses  what  is  called 
by  the  courtesy  of  fashion,  tht  6es(  Jkeart  in  the 
world,  (a  character  we  every  day  bear  applied 
to  the  libertine  and  the  prodigal,)  if  he  squander 
.his  time  and  estate  in  such  a  round  of  extrava- 
gant indulgences  and  thoughtless  dissipation  as 
leaves  him  little  money,  and  less  leisure  for  no- 
bler purposes.  It  makes  but  little  difference 
whether  a  man  is  prevented  from  doing  good  by 
hardhearted  parsimony  or  an  unprincipled  ex- 
travagance ;  the  stream  of  usefulness  is  equally 
cut  off  by  both* 

The  mere  canud  benevolence  of  any  man  can 
have  little  claim  to  solid  esteem ;  nor  does  any 
charity  deserve  the  name,  which  does  not  grow 
out  of  a  tender  conviction  that  it  is  his  bounden 
duty  ;  which  does  not  spring  from  a  settled  pro- 
pensity  to  obey  the  whole  will  of  God ;  which 
is  not  therefore  made  a  part  of  the  general  plan 
of  his  conduct;  and  which  does  not  lead  him  to 
order  the  whole  scheme  of  hjs  affairs  with  an 
eye  to  it 

He  therefore,  who  does  not  habituate  himself 
to  certain  interior  restraints,  who  does  not  live 
in  a  regular  course  of  self-renunciation,  will  not 
be  likely  oflen  to  perform  acts  of  beneficenoe, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  convert  to  such 
purposes  any  of  that  time  or  money  which  ap- 
petite,  temptation,  or  vanity  solicit  him  to  divert 
to  other  purposes. 

And  surely  he  who  seldom  sacrifices  one  dar- 
ling indulgence,  who  does  not  subtract  one  gra- 
tification from  the  incessant  round  of  his  enjoy, 
ments,  when  the  indulgence  would  obstruct  km 
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oapaeity  of  doing  good,  or  when  the  aacrifiee 
would  enlarge  his  power,  doei  not  deierve  the 
name  o£  benev&letU,  And  for  0uch  an  unequivo- 
cal criterion  of  charity,  to  whom  are  we  to  look, 
iMit  to  the  conscientious  Christian  ?  No  other 
spirit  but  that  by  which  he  is  governed,  can 
•ubdoe  self-love :  and  where  self-love  is  the  pre- 
dominant  passion,  benevolence  can  have  but  a 
feeble,  or  an  accidental  dominion. 

Now  if  we  look  around,  and  repark  the  ex- 
cesses of  luxury,  the  costly  diversions,  and  the 
intemperate  dissipation  in  which  numbers  of 
professing  Christians  indulge  themselves,  can 
any  stretch  of  candour,  can  even  that  tender 
■entiment  by  which  we  are  enjoined  *  to  hope* 
and  to  *  believe  all  things,*  enable  us  to  hope 
and  believe  that  such  ar^  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
christian  benevolence,  merely  because  we  see 
them  per&rm  some  casual  acts  of  charity,  which 
ths  smrit  of  the  world  can  contrive  to  make 
eroojely  oompatible  with  a  voluptuous  life; 
and  the  cost  of  which,  after  all,  bears  but  lit- 
tle proportion  to  that  of  any  one  vice,  or  even 
vanity. 

Men  will  not  believe  that  there  is  hardly  any 
one  human  good  quality  which  will  know  and 
keep  its  proper  bounds,  without  the  restraining 
influence  of  religious  principle.  There  is,  for 
instance,  great  danger  lest  a  constant  attention 
to  so  right  a  practice  as  an  invariable  economy, 
should  incline  the  heart  to  the  love  of  money. 
Nothing  can  effectually  counteract  this  natural 
prppensity  but  the  christian  habit  of  devoting 
those  retrenched  expenses  to  some  good  pur- 
pose ;  and  then  economy  instead  of  narrowing 
the  heart,  will  enlarge'  it,  by  inducing  a  con- 
itant  association  of  benevolence  with  frugality. 
An  habitual  attention  to  the  wants  of  otliers  is 
the  only  whole#ome  regulator  of  our  owri  ex- 
penses ;  and  carries  with  it  a  whole  train  of 
virtues,  disinterestedness,  sobriety,  and  terope. 
ranee.  And  those  who  live  in  the  custom  of 
levying  constant  taxes  on  their  vanities  for  such 
purposes,  serve  the  poor  still  less  than  they  serve 
themselves*  For  if  they  are  charitable  upon 
true  christian  principles,  *  they  are  laying  up 
for  themselves  a  goo4  foundation  against  the 
time  to  come.* 

Thus  when  a  vein  of  Christianity  runs  through 
the  whole  mass  of  a  man*s  life,  it  gives  a  new 
value  to  all  his  actions,  and  a  new  <maracter  to 
all  his  views.  Ittransmut^  prudence  and  eco- 
nomy into  christian  virtues ;  and  every  offering 
that  is  presented  on  the  altar  of  charity  becomes 
truly  Consecrated,  when  it  is  the  gift  of  obedi- 
ence, and  the  prioe.of  self-denial.  Piety  is  t|iat 
fire  from  heaven  that  can  alone  kindle  the  sacri- 
fice, which  through  the  mediation  and  interces- 
sion of  our  grekt  High  Priest,  *  will  go  up  for  a 
memorial  beibre  God.' 

On  the  other  hand,  when  nnj  act  of  bounty  is 

Crfermed  by  way  of  composition  with  our  Ma. 
r,  either  as  a  purchase  or  an  expiation  of  un- 
allowed indulgences;  though,  even  in  this  case, 
God  (who  makes  all  passionrof  m^n  subservient 
to  his  good  purposes!)  can  make  the  gift  equally 
beneficial  to  the  receiver,  yet  it  is  surely  not  too 
severe  to  say,  that  to  the  giver  such  acts  are  an 
unfeuuded  dependence,  a  deceitful  refuge,  a 
broken  staff. 


CHAP.  m. 

The  neglect  of  religiouB  edueathn^  bM  a  emiu 
and  a  e^ntequenee  of  the  decline  of  Chriotiani- 
ty. — No  moral  rettraintB, — Religum  onhf  inci- 
dentally  taught^  not  om  a  principle  of  actiam^ 
A  few  of  the  many  cauges  which  diepoa^  the 
young  to  entertain  low  opiniong  of  Religum. 

Let  not  the  truly  pious  be  offended,  as  if,  in 
the  present  chapter,  which  is  intended  to  treat 
of  the  notorious  neglect  of  religious  education, 
I  meant  to  insinuate,  that  the  principles  and 
tempers  of  Christianity  may  be  formed  in  the 
young  mind,  by  the  mere  mecfaknical  operation 
of  early  instruction,  without  the  co-operating 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  To  imply  this 
would  be  indeed  to  betray  a  lamenftaUe  igno- 
rance of  human  nature,  of  the  disorder  that  sin 
has  introduced,  of  the  ineflicaoy  of  mere  human 
meiins ;  and  entirely  to  mistake  the  genlna,  and 
overlook  the  most  obvious  and  important  truths 
of  our  holy  religion. 

It  must  however  be  allowed,  that  the  Snprenie 
Being  works  chiefly  by  means ;  and  though  it 
be  confessed  that  no  defect  of  edueatioQ,  no  oor- 
ruption  of  manners  can  place  any  oat  of  the 
reach  of  the  Divine  influences  (for  it  is  under 
such  circumstances,  perhaps,  that  some  of  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  of  Divine  grace 
have  been  manifested)  yet  it  must  be  owned, 
that  instructing  children  in  principles  of  reli- 
gion, and  giving  them  early  habits  of  tempe- 
rance and  piety,  is  the  way  in  which  we  may 
most  confidently  expect  the  Divine  blessing*— 
And  that  it  is  a  work  highly  pleasing  to  God, 
and  which  will  lie  most  assuredly  accompanied 
by  his  gracious  energy,  we  may  judge  from 
what  he  s&ys  of  his  faithful  servant  Abraham  ; 
*  I  know  him  that  he  wUl  command  his  children, 
and  his  househdid  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep 
the  way  of  the  Lord.* 

But  religion  is  the  only  thing  in  which  we 
seem  to  look  for  the  end,  without  making  use 
of  the  means ;  and  yet  it  would  not  be -more  sur- 
prising  if  we  were  to  expect  that  our  children 
should  become  artists  and  soholars  without  be» 
ing  bred  to  arts  and  Jansua^fes,  than  it  is  Is 
look  fer  a  christian  world,  without  a  christian 
education. 

The  noblest  objects  can  yield  no  ddigbt  if 
there,  be  not  in  the  mind  a  disposition  to  relish 
them.  There  must  be  a  oongruity  between  the 
mind  and  the  object,'  in  order  to  prodoce  any 
capacity  of  enjoyment  To  the  roatbematieian, 
demonstration  is  pleasure ;  to  the  philosoplier, 
the  study  of  nature ;  to  the  voluptuary,  the  gra- 
tification of  his  appetite ;  to  the  poet,  the  jMsa^ 
sures  of  the  imagination.  Those  objects  tlwy 
each  respectively  pursue,  as  pleasures  adapted 
to  that  part  of  their  nature  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  indulge  and  cultivate. 

Now  as  men  will  be  apt  to  act  oonsistently 
with  their  general  views  and  habitual  tendnn* 
cies,  would  it  not  be  absurd  to  expect  that  the 
pjbilosopher  should  look  for  hb  sovereign  good 
at  a  ball,  or  the  sensualist  in  the  pleasures  of  in- 
tellect or  piety  7  None  of  these  ends  are  an- 
swerable  to  tbe  general  views  of  the  respectivo 
pursuer;  they  are  not  correspondent  to  bis  idests; 
they  are  not  commensurate  to  his  alms.    Tbm 
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rablimest  pleasoFM  eaa  afiiird  ttt^  gntiileatioa 
where  a  taats  for  them  haa  net  been  pravioualj 
fitfmed.  A  down,  who  ahonld  hear  a  acholar 
or  an  artist  talk  of  the  delighta  of  a  library,  a 
picture  gallery,  or  i.  concert,  could  nol  gmm  at 
the  nature  of  the  plearares  thej  aflbrd ;  nor 
woaM  his  beinff  introduced  to  them  give  him 
much  clearer  icfeas }  because  he  would  bring  to 
them  an  eye  blind  to  proportion,  an  nnderstand- 
tng  new  to  science,  and  an  ear  deaf  to  harmoDy. 

Shall  we  expect  then,  sinoe  men  can  only  be- 
come scholars  by  diligent  labour,  that  they  ibaU 
become  Christians  by  mere  chance !  Shall  we 
be  surprised  if  those  do  not  fblfil  the  offices  of 
religion  who  are  not  trained  to  an  acquaintanee 
withthemf  AndwtUitnot  be  obvious  that  it 
must  be  some  other  thing  besides  the  abstmse- 
ness  of  creeds,  which  has  tended  to  make  Chiis- 
tianity  unfashionable,  and  piety  obsolets  7 

It  probably  will  not  be  disputed,  that  in  no 
age  have  the  pasiions  of  our  high-born  yoqth 
been  so  early  freed  fWmi  all  curb  and  restraint 
In  no  age  has  the  paternal  authority  been  so 
eontemptnonsly  treated,  or  ^very  spsdiee  of 
aubordination  so  disdainfliOy  trampled  upon. 
In  no  age  have  simple,  and  natural,  and  yooth- 
fhl  pleasures  so  early  lost  their  power  over  the 
mind ;  nor  was  ever  one  great  secret  of  virtos 
and  happiness,  the  secret  <^  being  ehe&phffUtm- 
td,  so  little  understood. 

A  taste  for  costly,  or  artificial,  or  tumultuons 
pleasures  cannot  be  gratified,  even  by  their  moat 
sedulous  pursuers,  at  every  moment ;  ai^  What 
wretched  management  is  it  in  the  economy  of 
human  happiness,  so  to  oontrivtt,  as  that  the  «n- 
joyment  shall  be  rare  and  difficult,  and  the  in- 
tervals long  and  languid !  Whereas  real  and 
unadulterated  pleasures  occur  perpetoAdly*  to 
him  who  cultivates  U  taste  for  truth  and  nature, 
nnd  sdencie  and  virtue.  But  these  simple  and 
tranquil  enjoyments  cannot  but  be  insipid  to 
him  whose  passions  have  been  premiitorely  ex^ 
cited  by  agitating  pleasures,  or  whose  taste  has 
been  depraved  by  such  as  are  debasing  and  ^i- 
▼olous ;  fi>r  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  virtue 
than  some  good  people  are  willing  to  allow,  to 
preserve  the  taste  pure  and  the  Indgihent  sound. 
A  vitiated  intellect  has  no  small  oonnexioii'with 
depraved  morals. 

Since  amusements  of  some  kind  are  necessa^ 
ry  to  an  ages  (I  speak  now  with  an  eye  to  mere 
human  enjoyment)  why  should^  it  be  an  object 
of  early  care,  to  keep  a  due  proportion  of  them 
in  reserve  for  those  fbtnre  seasons  of  liib  in 
which  there  will  be  so  much. more  needed? 
Why  should  there  not,  even  for  this  purpose,  be 
adopted  a  system  of  salutary  restriction,  to  be 
used  by  parents  toward  their  children,  by  in- 
structors toward  th«r  pupils,  and  in  the  pro- 
gress of  life  by  each  roan  toward  himself?  In 
a  word,  why  should  not  the  same  reasons,  whioh 
have  induced  us  to  tether  infbrior  animals,  «iig- 
grest  the  expediency  of,  in  some  sort,  tethering 
man  also  7  Since  nothing  but  experience  seems 
to  teach  him,  that  if  he  be  allowed  to  anticipate 
his  future  possessions,  and  trample  all  the  flow- 
ery  fields  of  real,  as  well  as  those  of  imaginary 
and  artificial  enjoyment,  he  not  only  endures 
present  disgust,  but  defaces  and  destroys  all  the 
rich  matenals  of  bis  future  happiness  t  and 
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kavM  himself,  for  the  rest  of  hit  lift,  nothinf 
bat  ravaged  fields  and  barren  stubble. 

But  the  great  and  radical  defect,  and  that 
which  comae  more  immediately  within  the  pre- 
seat  deaignt  seems  to  be,  that  in  general  the 
charaotaristical  prineipka^of  Christianity  ara 
not  early  and  strongly  infused  into  the  mind  : 
that  religion,  if  Uught  at  all,  is  rather  Uught 
incidentally,  as  a  thing  of  sabotdinate  vainer 
than  as  the  leading  principle  of  human  actions, 
the  great  animating  spring  of  human  eoadaet. 
Were  the  high  inflnenlial  principles  of  the  ebria- 
tian  religioa  anxiously  and  early  iacvlcated,  wa 
should  mid  thai  those  lapses  from  virtue,  to 
whioh  passhm  and  t^mpUtion  aAorwards  too 
fkeqoently  solioit,  wanid  be  mora  easily  reeo- 
verable. 

For  though  the  evil  propensifies  of  fallen  na- 
ture, and  the  bewitching  aUarements  of  plea* 
sore,  will  too  often  sedhiee  even  those  of  the  best 
edneation  into  davions  paths,  yet  we  shall  find 
that  man  will  seldom  be  incwmhly  wicked  unless 
that  internal  oorruptioo  of  principle  has  taken 
plaoe,  which  teaches  them  how  to  justify  ini. 
quity  by  argument,  and  to  confirm  evil  conduct 
by  the  sanction  of  false  reasoning ;  or  where 
there  is  a  total  ipmranoe  of  the  very  nature  and 
design  of  Clvistianity,  which  ignorance  can  on« 
ly  exist  where  early  religioua  instruction  haa 
been'antirely  negieoted. 

The  errora  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  pas- 
be  reformed,  but  systematic  wioked- 
be- only  fortified  by  time ;  and  no  de- 
of  strength,  no  decay  of  appetite,  can 
weaken  the  power  of  a  pernicious  purinciple. 
He  who  deliberately  commits  a  bad  action,  puts 
himself  indeed  out  of  the  path  of  safety ;  but  ho 
who  adopts  a  falsa  principle,  not  only  throws 
himself  into  the  enemy'o  oountry,  but  bums  tho 
ships,  breaks  the  bridge,  cuts  off  every  retreat 
by  which  he  might  one-  day  hope  to  return  to 
nis  own. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  almost  aQ  the  eelOf 
brated  characters  pf  whom  we  have  an  account 
in  former  periods  of  the  English  history,  we 
find  a  serious  attention  to  religion  discovering 
itself  at  the  close  of  lift,  however  the  preceding 
years  miffht  have  been  misemployed.  We  meet 
with  struting  examples  of  this  kind  amongst 
statesmen,  amongst  philosophers,  amongst  men 
of -business,  and  even  amongst  men  of  |3easure. 
We  have  on  record  the  dying  sentiments  of 
WaUinghMm,  of  9mUk,  of  Iftiltsa,  the  favourites 
of  queen  Elisabeth.  We  see,  in  the  following 
reign,  Rdleigk  supporting  himself  by  religion 
under  the  severity  of  bis  fiite;  Bawn  seeking 
comfort  in  devotion  amidst  his  disgraces ;  and 
Wefton,  afler  having  been  ambassador  to  almost 
every  court  in  Europe,  takina  refuge  at  last  in 
a  pious  retirement  at  Eton  eoUege^  But  to  enu- 
merate instances  would  be  end]esl^  when,  in 
foot,  we  scarcely  discover  a  single  instance  tc 
the  contrary.*— In  those  times  it  was  considered 
as  a  matter  even  of  common  decency,  that  ad« 
vanced  age  should  possess,  at  least,  the  exterior 
of  piety ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  av  irreHgioua  old  man  would  have  been 
pointed  at  as  a  sort  of  monster. 

But  is  this  the  case  in  our  day  7  Do  we  now 
commonly  perceive  in  any  rank  thKt  disposition 
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to  close  life  religiously,  which  at  the  period  to 
which  I  have  alladed  waa  so  general  even  in  the 
fashionable  world  7  I  fear  it  is  so  far  the  reverse, 
that  if  Pope  had  been  our  contemporary,  and 
were  now  composing  his  fiimoas  Ethical  Poem, 
he  could  not  hazard  even  that  light  remark. 

That  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  age, 
without  grossly  violating  probability.         v 

But  to  what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  that  su- 
perannuated impiety,  which  seems  to  distinp^iish 
the  present  from  the  preceding  generations? 
Is  it  not  chiefly  owing  to  the  neglect  of  early  re- 
Kgioos  instruction,  which  now  for  so  many 
years  has  been  gaining  ground  among  us  7  In 
the  last  age  even  puhlic  schools  were  places,  no 
less  of  christian  than  of  classical  instruction : 
and  the  omission  of  religious  warship,  whether 
public  or  private,  was  deemed,  at  least,  as  oen- 
surable  a  fault  as  the  neglect  of  a  lesson.— Pa- 
rents had  not  yet  imbibed  that  maxim  of  modern 
refinement,  that  religious  instruction  ought  to 
be  deferred  until  the  mind  be  capable  of  choos. 
ing  for  itself^that  is,  until  it  be  so  preoccupied 
as  to  leave  neither  room  nor  relish  for  the  arti. 
cles  of  Christian  faith,  or  the  rules  of  Christian 
obedience.  The  advice  of  the  wise  king  of 
Israel  of  *  training  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,*  had  not  then  become  obsolete ;  and 
the  truth  of  his  assertion  in  the  remaining 
clause  of  the  passage,  was  happily  realized  in  the 
sincere,  though  late  return  of  many  a  wanderer. 
Even  in  the  ver^  laws  of  our  nature,  there 
seems  to  be  a  gracious  provision  for  promoting 
the  final  efficacy  of  early  religious  instruction. 
When  the  old  man  has  no  longer  any  relish  left 
for  his  accustomed  gratifications,  in  what  way 
does  he  endeavour  to  fill  up  the  void  7  Is  it  not 
by  sending  back  his  thoughts  to  his  early  years, 
and  endeavouring  to  live  over  again  in  idea 
those  scenes  which,  in  this  distant  retrospect, 
appear  far  more  delightful  than  he  had  found 
them  to  be  at  the  actual  period  of  enjoyment  ? 
Disgusted  at  every  thing  around  him,  and  dis- 
appointed  in  those  pursuits  to  which  he  had 
once  looked  forward  with  all  the  ardour  of  hope ; 
but  to  which  he  now  feels  he  has  sacrificed  in 
vain,  his  quiet,  and  perhaps  his  integrity,  he 
takes  a  pensile  pleasure  ioi  reviewing  the  season 
when  his  mind  was  yet  cheerful  and  innocent ; 
and  even  the  very  cares  and  anxieties  of  that 
happy  period  appear  to  him  now,  in  a  more 
captivating  form  than  any  pleasures  he  can  yet 
hope  to  enjoy.  What  then  is  more  natural,  I 
had  almost  said  more  certain,  than  that  if  the 
principles  of  religion  were  inculcated,  and  the 
feelings  of  devotion  excited  in  his  mind  in  that 
most  susceptible  season  of  life,  they  should  now 
revive  as  well  as  other  contemporary  impres. 
sions,  and  present  themselves  in  a  point  of  view, 
the  more  interesting,  because,  while  all  other 
instances  of  youthful  oocupation  can  be  only  re- 
eoUeeUd^  these  may  be  called  up^into  fresh  exist- 
ence,  and  be  enjoyed  even  more  perfectly  than 
before. 

The  deieets  of  memory  also,  which  old  age 
induces,  will,  in  this  instance,  assist  rather  than 
obstruct  It  almost  universidly  happens,  that 
the  more  recent  transactions  are  those  soonest 
ibrgotteo,  while  the  events  of  youth  and  child- 


hood are  remembered  with  accuracy.  If  th«re^ 
fi>re  pious  principles  have  been  implanted,  they 
will,  even  liy  the  course  of  nature,  be  recollects 
ed,  while  those  things  which  most  contribute  to 
hinder  their  growth  are  swept  from  the  memorj. 
What  a  powerful  encouragement  then  does  this 
consideration  afiTord !  or  rather  what  an  iodis- 
pensable  obligation  does  it  lav  upon  parents,  to 
store  the  minds  of  their  children  witn  the  seeds 
of  piety  !  And  on  the  other  hand,  what  nnna. 
tural  barbarity  is  it,  irretrievably  to  shot  up  the 
last  refuge  of  the  wretched,  b^  a  neglect  of  thia 
duty ;  and  to  render  it  impossible  for  those  who 
had  '  stood  all  the  day  idle,'  to  be  called  (at  least 
without  a  miracle)  even  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

No  one  surely  will  impute  to  bigotry  or  en. 
thusiasm,  the  lamenting,  or  even  remonstratini^ 
against  such  desperate  negli|;enoe;  nor  can  it 
be  deemed  illiberal  to  inqmre,  whether  OTen 
a  still  greater  evil  does  not  exist?  I  memo, 
whether  pernicious  principles  are  not  as  stre* 
nuously  inculcated  as  those  of  real  virtue  and 
happiness  are  discountenanced  7  Whether  yoqng 
men  are  not  expressly  taught  to  take  custom 
and  fashion  as  the  ultimate  and  exclusive 
standard  by  which  to  try  their  principles  and 
to  weigh  their  actions!  Whether  some  idd 
of  false  honour  be  not  consecrated  and  set 
up  for  them  to  worship  7  Whether,  even  among 
the  better  sort,  reputation  be  not  held  out 
iB  a  motive  of  sufficient  energy  to  produce 
virtue,  in  a  world,  where  yet  the  greatest 
vices  are  every  day  practised  openly,  with- 
out  at  all  obstructing  the  reception  of  those 
who  practise  them  into  the  best  company? 
Whether  resentment  be  not  ennobled ;  and  pride, 
and  many,  other  passpons,  erected  into  honour- 
able  virtues — virtues  not  less  repugnant  to  the 
genius  and  f  pirit  of  Christianity  than  obvious 
and  gross  vices  ?  Will  it  be  thought  impertinent 
to  inquire  if  the  awful  doctrines  of  a  perpetually 
present  Deity,  aad  a  future  righteous  judgment, 
are  early  impressed  and  lastingly  engraved  on 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  our  nigh-bom 
youth  7 

Perhaps  if  there  be  any  one  particular  in 
which  we  fall  remarkably  below  the  politer  na- 
tions of  antiquityi  it  i*  in  that  part  of  educa- 
tion which  has  a  refbrence  to  purity  of  mind 
and  the  discipline  of  the  heart 

The  great  secret  of  religious  education,  which 
seems  banished  from  the  present  practice,  eon- 
sists  in  training  young  men  to  an  habitual  in- 
terior restraint,  an  early  government  of  the  af. 
fections,  and  a  Courte  of  self-controul  over  those 
tyrannizing  inclinations  which  have  so  natursl 
a  tendency  to  enslave  the  human  heart  With- 
out this  habit  of  moral  restraint,  which  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  christian  virtue, 
though  men  ma^i  from  natural  temper,  often 
do  good,  yet  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
ever  be  good.  Without  the  vigorous  exercise  of 
this  oontroling  principle,  the  best  disposition* 
and  the  jnost  amiable  qualities  will  go  but  n 
little  way  towards  establishing  a  virtuous  cha. 
racter.  For  the  best  dispositions  will  be  easily 
overcome  by  the  conciirrenoe  of  passion  and 
temptation,  in  a  heart  where  the  passions  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  this  wholesome  disci- 
pline :  and  the  most  amiable  qualities  wiH  bat 
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more  easily  betray  their  poeseraor,  unless  the 
heart  be  fortified  by  repeated  acts  and  long 
habits  of  resistance. 

In  this,  as  in  various  other  instances,  we  may 
blush  at  the  superiority  of  pa^an  instruction. 
Were  the  Roman  youth  taught  to  imagine 
themselves  always  in  the  awful  presence  of 
Cato,  in  order  to  habituate  them  betimes  to 
suppress  base  sentiments,  and  to  excite  such  as 
were  generous  and  noble?  and  should  not -the 
christian  youth  be  continaally  reminded,  that  a 
greater  than  Gate  is  here  T  Should  (hey  not  be 
trained  to  the  habit  of  acting  under  the  con- 
stant impression,  that  He  to  whom  they  must 
one  day  be  accountable  for  intentions,  as  well  as 
words  and  actions,  is  witness  to  the  one  as  well 
as  the  other  ?  that  he  not  only  is  ^  about  their 
path,*  but  *  understands  their  Very  thoughts.* 

Were  the  disciples  of  a  pagan*  leader  taught 
that  it  was  a  motive  sufficient  to  compel  twir 
obedience  to  any  rule,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not,  that  it  had  the  authority  of  their  teacher's 
name  ?  Were  the  bare  words,  the  rAaeter  hath 
aaid  it,  sufficient  to  settle  all  disputes,  and  to 
subdue  all  reluctance  ?  And  shall  the  scholars 
of  a  more  Divine  teacher,  who  have  a  code  of 
laws  written  by  Grod  himself,  be  contented  with 
a  lower  rale,  or  abide  by  a  meaner  authority  ? 
And  is  any  argument  drawn  from  human  con- 
siderations lil^ely  to  operate  more  forcibly  on  a 
dependent  being,  than  that  simple  but  grand  as- 
sertion, with  which  so  many  of  the  precepts  o^f 
our  religion    are   introduced — Because,   thus 

SAITH  THE  LORD  f 

It  is  doing  but  little,  in  the  infusion'  of  first 
principles,  to  obtain  the  bare  assent  of  the  un- 
derstanding  to  the  existence  of  one  Supreme 
power,  unless  the  heart  and  affections  go  along 
with  the  conviction,  by  our  conceiving  of  that 
power  as  intimataljr  connected  with  ourselves. 
A  feeling  temper  will  be  but  little  afiected  with 
the  cold  idea  of  a  geometrical  Grod,  as  the  excel- 
lent Pascal  expresses  it,  who  merely  adjusts  all 
the  parts  of  matter,  and  keeps  the  elements  in 
order.  Such  a  mind  will  be  but  little  moved, 
unless  he  be  taught  to  consider  his  Maker  un- 
der the  Interesting  and  endearing  representa- 
tion which  revealed  relij^on  gives  of  him. 
Thai  *  God  is,*  will  be  to  him  rather  an  alarm- 
ing than  a  consolatory  idea ;  till  he  be  persuad- 
ed of  the  subsequent  proposition,  that  *  he  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.* 
Nay,  if  natural  religion  dees  even  acknowledge 
one  awful  attribute,  that  ^6od  is  just,*  it  wul 
only  increase  the  terror  of  a  tender  conscience, 
till  it  be  learned  from  the  'fountain  of  truth, 
that  he  is  *  the  justifier  of  him  who  believeth  in 
JesQs.* 

But  if  the  great  sanctions  of  our  religion  are 
not  deeply  engraven  on  the  neari,  where  shall 
we  look  for  any  other  adequate  curb  to  the  fiery 
spirit  of  youth  7  For,  let  the  elements  be  ever 
so  kindly  mixed  in  a  human  composition,  let  the 
natural  temper  be  ever  so  amiable,  still  when- 
ever a  man  ceases  to  think  himself  an  account- 
able  being,  what  motive  can  he  hate  for  resist- 
ing' a  strong  temptation  to  a  present  good,  wheii 
be  has  no  dread  that  he  shall  thereby  forfoit  a 
greater  ftitore  good  ? 

*  Pytbagorai, 


It  may  perhaps  be  oojected,  thut  this  deep 
sense  of  religion  would  interfere  with  the  gene-    * 
ral  purpose  of  education,  which  is  designed  to 
qualify  men  for  the  business  of  human  life,  and 
not  train  up  a  race  of  monks  and  ascetics. 

There  is  however  so  little  real  solidity  in  this 
specious  objection,  that  I  am  firmly  persuaded, 
that  if  religious  principles  were  more  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  heart,  even  the  things  of  this  world 
would  be  much  better  carried  on.  For  where 
are  we  to  look  for  all  the  qualities ;  which 
constitute  the  man  of  business ;  for  punctuality, 
diligence,  and  application,  for  sqch  attention 
in  doing  every  thing  in  its  proper  day  (the 
great  hinge  on  which  business  turns)  as  among 
men  of  principle  7  Economy  of  lime,  trntn 
in  observing  hie  word,  never  daring  to  de- 
ceive or  to  disappoint-^tbese  form  the  very  es- 
sence of  an  active  and  an  useful  chaiacter ;  and 
for  these,  to  whom  shall  we  mast-naturally  look? 
Who  is  so  likely  to  be  *  skAhful  in  business*  as 
he  who  is  *  fervent  in  spirit  7*  And  will  not  he 
be  most  regular  in  dealing  with  men,  who  is 
most  diligent  in  *  serving  the  Lord  V 
■  But,  it  may  be  said,  allowing  that  Religion 
does  not  necessarily  spoil  a  man  of  (ustnsts, 
yet  it  would  effectually  defeat  those  accomplish- 
ments, and  counteract  that  fine  breeding,  which 
essentially  constitute  the  gentleman. 

This  again  is  so  far  from  being  a  natural  con- 
sequence, that,  supposing  all  the  other  real  ad 
vantages  of  parts,  education,  and  society,  to  be 
equally  taken  into  the  accounti  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that,  in  point  of  true  politeness,  a  real  Chris, 
tian  would  beat  the  world  at  his  own  weaponsi, 
the  world  itself  being  judge. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  in  the  present  cor- 
rupt state  of  things,  there  is  scarcely  any  one 
contrivance  for  which  we  are  more  obliged  to 
the  inventions  of  mankind  than  for  that  polite- 
ness, as  there  is  perhaps  no  screen  in  the  world 
which  hides  so  many  ugly  sights,  yet  while  we 
allow  that  there  never  was  so  admirable  a  sub- 
stitute for  real  goodness  as  good  breeding,  it  is 
certain  that  the  principles  of  Christianity  put 
into  action,  would  of  themselves  produce  more 
genuine  politeness  than  any  maxims  drawn 
trom  motives  of  human  Vanity  or  worldly  con- 
venience. If  love,  peace,  joy,  long-aunering, 
gentieness,  patience,  goodness,  and  meekness, 
may  be  thought  instruments  to  produce  sweet- 
ness of  manners,  these  we  are  expressly  told  are 
the  *  fhiits  of  the  Spirit.*  If  mournmg  with 
the  afflicted,  rejoicing  with  the  happy ;  if  to 
*  esteem '  others  better  than  ourselves  ;*  if  *  to 
take  the  lowest  room  f  if  liot  to  seek  our  own  ;* 
if » not  to  behave  ourselves  unseemly;*  if 'not 
to  speak  great  swelling  words  of  vanity*— if 
these  are  amiable,  eneaging,  and  polite  parts  of 
behaviour,  then  woulo  the  documents  of  Saint 
Paul  make  as  true  a  fine  gentleman  as  the 
courtier  of  Castiglione;  or  even  the  Lettero  of 
lord  Cheoterjiela  himself.  Then  would  simu- 
tation,  and  dissimulation,  and  all  the  nice  shades 
and  delicate  graclations  of  passive  and  active 
deceit,  be  rendered  snperfiuous ;  and  the  affec. 
tions  bf  every  heart  be  won  by  a  shorter  and 
a  surer  way  than  by  the  elegant  obliquities  of 
this  late  popular  preceptor,  whose  mischiefs 
have  outlived  his  reputation ;  and  who  notwith 
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fjtaiidiikf  the  present  just  declension  of  bis  fame, 
greatly  helped,  daringr  its  transient  meridian, 
to  relax  tlie  general  nerve  of  virtue,  and  has 
left  a  taint  apon  the  public  morals,  of  which  we 
are  still  sensible. 

That  self-abasement  then,  which  is  insepara- 
ble from  true  Christianity,  and  the  external 
signs  jof  which  good  breeding  knows  so  well 
how  to  assume ;  and  those  charities  which  sug. 
gest  invariable  kindness  to  others,  even  in  the 
smallest  things,  would  if  left  to  their  natural 
workings,  produce  that  gentleness  which  it  is 
one  great  object  of  a  polite  education  to  Imitate. 
They  would  produce  it  too  without  effi>rt  and 
without  exertion ;  Ibr  being  inherent  in  tjie  sub- 
stance, it  would  naturally  diseover  itself  on  the 
surface. 

For  however  useful  the  institutions  of  polish, 
•d  society  may  be  found,  yet  they  can  never 
titer  the  eternal  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  or  convert  appearances  into  realities; 
they  cannot  transfbrm  decency  into  virtue,  nor 
make  politeness  pass  for  principle.  And  the 
advocates  for  ^hionable  breeding  should  be 
humbled  to  reflect  that  every  convention  of  ar- 
tificial manners  was  adopted  not  to  airs,  but  to 
c^neeaL,  deformity;  that  though  the  supesficial 
otvilities  of  elegant  lif^  tend  to  make  this  corrupt 
world  a  mote  tolerable  plade  than  it  would  be 
without  them,  yet  they  never  will  be  oonsidered 
■s  a  substitute  for  truth,  nor  a  commutation  for 
virtue,  by  him  if  bo  is  to  pass  the  definitive  sen- 
tence on  the  characters  of  meik 

Among  the  many  prejudices  which  the  young 
and  the  gay  entertain  against  religion,  one  is, 
that  it  is  the  declariBd  enemy  to  wit  and  genius. 
But,  says  one  of  its  wittest  champions,*  *  piety 
enjoins  no  roan  to  be  dull  :*  and  it  will  be  found, 
•n  a  fiur  inquirv,  that  though  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied  that  irreligien  has  |iad  able  men  for  its  ad- 
vooatea,  yet  they  have  never  been  the  meet  able. 
Nor  can  any  learned  profession,  any  department 
in  lejtteni  or  in  science,  produce  a  champion  on 
the  side  of  unbelief,  but  Christianity  has  a  still 
greatsr  name  t6  oppose  to  it ;  pAilesopAers  them- 
selves  being  judges. 

He  who  studied  the  book  of  nature  with  a 
•erutiny  which  has  scarcely  .been  permitted  to 
any  other  mortal  eye,  was  deeply  learned  in  the 
book  of  6od.t  And  the  ablest  writer  on  the  in- 
tellaet  of  main  has  left  one  of  the  ablest  treatises 
•»  efts  RaumuMenet  &f  ChrUtumiiy,  This  es. 
•ay  of  Mr.  Loekes,  on  the  Hummn  UndeniaiuU 
ingf  will  stand  up  to  latest  agea^  as  a  monument 
of  wisdom ;  while  Hume's  posthumous  work, 
ike  EtMf  0*  iSftttciis,*  which  bad  ezci^  such 
large  exportatisast  ban  been  long  since  forgdt- 


•  Br.  South. 

t  Sir  laase  Newton. 

I  The  Essay  on  Suicide  wss  pabHshed  toon  after  Mr. 
Hame'f  death,  ft  might  mortify  his  liberal  mind  (if 
■atter  sad  motion  were  capable  of  eonsoioiMneea)  to 
ieara  that  hie  dyint  legacy,  the  iset  concentrated  eflbct 
of  his  genius  and  bis  principles,  sent  from  the  grave  as 
It  were,  by  a  man  so  Justly  renowned  in  other  branches 
of  literature,  produced  no  sensation  on  the  public  mind. 
And  that  the  pceeious  iaformatioB  that  every  man  had 
a  right  to  be  his  own  eieeutioner,  was  considered  as  a 


prinlege  so  little  desirable,  that  it  probably  had  not  the 

■Ibry  of  converting  one  eroM  ro9d  mt^ 

II  to  the  eisdii  uT  iMt  eoaaify  that  Ibwes  aoiies  oiF  this  I 


Pascal  has  proved  that  as  much  rhetoric  and 
kgic  too  maj^  be  shown  in  defending  Revelation, 
as  in  attackug  it  His  geometrical  spirit  was 
not  likely  to  tiute  up  with  any  proofi  but  such 
as  came  as  near  to  demonstration  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  would  admit  Erasmut  in  his 
writings  on  the  ignorance  of  the  monks,  and  Uw 
Provincial  Letters  on  the  fallacies  of  the  Jesuits, 
while  they  exhibit  as  entire  a  freedom  from  hi- 
gutry,  exhibit  also  as  much  pointed  wit,  and  as 
much  sound  reasoning,  as  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  mass  of  modern  philoeophy. 

But  while  the  yoimg  adopt  the  opinion  fi>tm 
one  class  of  writers,  that  religious  men  are  weak 
men,  they  acquire  from  another  clasa  a  notion 
that  thcjT  are  ridiculous.  And  this  opinion,  by 
mixing  itself  with  their  common  notions,  and 
deriving  itself  from  their  very  amuaementa,  is 
the  more  mischievous^  as  it  is  imbibed  without 
stispicion,  and  entertained  without  resistance. 

One  common  medium  through  which  they 
take  this  false  view  is,  those  favourite  works  of 
wit  and  humour,  so  captivating  to  youthful  ima- 
ginations, where  no  small^jfriurt  of  .the  author's 
success  perhaps  has  bsen  owing  to  his  dexter- 
ously introducing  a  pious  character  with  so 
many  virtues,  that  it  is  impossible  net  to  love 
him ;  yet  tinctured  with  so  many  absurdities, 
that  it.  is  equally  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  him. 
The  reader's  memory  will  fbrnish  him  with  too 
many  instances  of  what  is  here  meant  The 
slightest  touches  <^f  a  witty  malice  can  make  the 
best  character  ridiculous.  It  is  effected  by  any 
little  awkwardness ;  absence  of  mitid^  an  obso- 
lete phrase,  a  formal  pronunciation,  a  peculiarity 
of  gesture.  Or  if  such  a  character  be  brooght 
by  unsuspecting  honesty,  and  creduloua  good- 
ness, into  some-  foolish  scrape,  it  will  stamp  oa 
him  an  impression  of  ridicule  so  indelible,  that 
all  his  worth  shall  not  be  able  to  efface  it ;  and 
the  youngt  who  do  not  always  separate  their 
ideas  very  carefully,  shall  ever  after,  fay  this 
earl^  and  false  association,  conceive  of  pielj  ss 
having  something  essentially  ridiculous  in  itae]£ 

But  one  .of  the  most  infallible  arts  by  which 
the  inexperieneed  are  engaged  on  the  side  of 
irreligien,  is  that  popular  air  of  candour,  good- 
nature, and  toleration,  which  it  so  invariahlj 
puts  on.  While  sincere  piety  is  often  aocaaed 
of  moroseness  and  seventy,  because  it  cannot 
hesr  the  doctrines  on  which  it  founds  its  eter- 
nal hopes  derided  without  emotion-;  indifler. 
ence  and  unbelief  pi^chase  the  praise  of  candor 
at  an  easy  price,  because  they  neither  aofier 
grief  nor  express  indignation  at  bearing-  the 
moat  awful  truths  ridiculed,  or  the  most  solemn 
obligations  set  at  nought  They  do  not  engage 
on  equal  terms.  The  infidef  appears  good-iiu. 
BKHired  from  hia very  levity;  but  the  Cbrisltan 

work  were  sold  than  perhaps  ever  was  the  case  with  a 
writer  of  so  much  eminence.  A  more  impotent  act  of 
wickedaesB  has  seldom  bitea  achieved,  or  one  wUch  ham 
had  the  glory  of  making  fewer  persons  wicked  or  mise. 
rable.  That  cold  and  cheerless  oblivion  which  he  hekt 
out  as  a  refbgiB  to  beings  who  had  solaced  tbeoMelves 
with  the  soothing  hope  of  immortality,  his,  by  a  memO' 
raMe  retribution,  overshadowed  his  last  lahoor;  tli» 
Essay  on  Suicide  bein^  already  as  much  fbrgottea  aa  ha 
promised  the  best  men  that  they  themselves  would  hr. 
And  this  fhvoorite  work  became  at  once  a  prey  to  iliae 
forgetfulness  to  which  he  had  con  '^  -  —  - 
manraos. 
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OMOiot  Jetl  cm  iiibJMli  wUeh  ioYolve  Ua  ^Teiw, 

Tho  seoffera  whom  yoong  people  hear  Ulk, 
and  the  booke  they  heer  quoted,  Msely  cberfe 
their  own  injarioas  opinione  on  Chrwtianitj, 
and  then  najnitly  aoeiue  her  of  beia^  the  moD". 
Bter  they  have  made.  They  drees  her  up  with 
the  aword  of  pereeootioa  ia  one.  baad»  and  the 
flames  of  intoferanoe  in  the  other;  and  then 
ridicole  the  eoher-ninded  ibr  worahtppiiif  an 
idol  which  their  miarepresentatiott  has  rendered 
ae  oialignant  as  Moloch.  In  the  anan-time 
they  tJhct  to'  seiie  on  benevolence  with  ezclu- 
eive  appropfiatiotf  as  their  own  cardinal  virtue, 
and  to  accose  of  a  bigotted  craelty  that  narrow 
spirit  which  points  oot  the  pwi^  of  lieenrtioas. 
nosa,  and  the  terrors  of  a  intare  aeooant.  And 
jrei  thu  beaeroleace,,  with  all  its  teader  mereies, 
M  not  afraid  ner  ashamed  to  endeavour  at 
enaftehiaf  away  ^rom  hamble  piety  the  eonfert 
of  a  pi«sent  hope,  and  the  bright  prospeetof  a 
ielieity  that  shaU  have  no  end.  It  does  not  how- 
aver  seem  a- very  probable  OMans  of  inereasiag 
the  atoek  of  human  happiness,  to  plander  man- 
kind of  that  prineiple,  by  the  destraetio  i  of 
which  friendship  is  robbed  of  its  bond,  society 
of  ite  seeority,  patience  of  its  motive,  OMirality 
of  its  Ibondatioov  integrity  of  its  re#ard,  sorrow 
of  its  coneolatba,  IHb  of  its  balrn^  and  death  of 
its  aupport^ 

It  will  not  perbape  be  one  of  the  meanest  ad. 
vantacee  of  a  better  state  that,  as  the  will  shall 
be  reformed,  so  the  judgment  shall  be  rectified ; 
that  *evil  shaH  no  more  be  elOled  nod,*  aor  the 
*  eborl  liberal  f  nor  the  ^nderer  of  our  beat  poe- 
oesaion,  oar  principlee,  beruvoleiU,  Then  it  will 
be  evident  that  greater  injury  could  not  be  done 
to  truth,  nor  greater  violenee  to  lang[ua|;e,  than 
by  attempting  to  wrest  from  Christianity  that 
beaevolende  which  n  in  flMt  her  most  appropri- 
ate and  peculiar  attribute.  *  A  new  command- 
iDBDt  give  I  onto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another.* 
If  boaevdenco  be  *  good  will  to  men,'  it  was 
that  which  angelic  messeagert  were  not  thought 
too  Ii%h  to  snaouaee,  BR>r^a  maeh  higher  being 
than  >npb  too  great  to  teaeh  hf  his  example, 
and  to  iluBtrale  by  his  death.  It  was  the  cri- 
terion, the  vry  watch. wofd  as  it  were,  by  which 
he  intended  his  reUgiOB  and  his  followers 


I  should 
bo  diatiagaished.  ''By  this  sbaU  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another.'  Besides,  it  is  the  very  genius  of 
Christianity  to  extirpate  all  selfishness,  on  whose 
vacated  ground  benevolence  natnially  and  no- 
asesarily  plants  itselC 

Bat  not  to  run  throagh  all  the  particulars 
which  obstract  the  growth  of  piety  in  young 
aersons,  I  shall  only  name  one  more.  They 
liear  maeh  deelamatioa  fltmi  the  ftshionable 
nasoners  against  the  eontraeted  and  selfish 

«  Yeuoff  pefionf  an  too  liaMe  to  be  nided  by  that  ez- 
ifMoe  ditTngenaoasiMH  of  the  aew  philosopbers,  wbea 
writing  oa  every  ttaioff  aad  peraon  eoaneetad  with  le- 
vealfld  religion.  Tben  aatbore  oftea  quote  satirical  po- 
eie  as  grave  historical  aatborities ;  fbr  instance,  because 
Jvvenal  has  said  that  the  Jews  were  so  nanrow-mioded 
tbat  ihey  refused  to  show  a  tprina  of  water,  or  the  right 
load,  to  aa  enquiring  traveller  wno  wm  not  of  their  re- 
KgioB,  I  malce  little  doubt  but  many  an  ignorant  fhee- 
ffittfcer  has  actaally  gone  away  with  the  belief,  that 
suah  good-aaittied  lets  of  infonoation  waie  actaally  for- 
blddsa  by  U»  law  ol  Mom* 


spirit  of  Christknlty^that  it  iaof  a  sordid  tern 
IMr,.wprks  ibr  pay,  and  looks  for  reward.  / 

This  iargon  of  French  philoeophy,  which 
prates  of  pure  ditintereeled  goodness  acting  ibr 
its  own  sake,  and  equally  deapising  paniahmen 
and  diadaining  recompence,  indieatea  as  little 
knowledge  of  iiamaa  nature  aa  of  Christian  re- 
velation,  when  it  addresses  man  aa  a  being  made 
up  of  pore  intellect,  withoot  any  mixtare  of 
paaatoas,  and  who  can  be  made  bappy  without 
hope,  apd  virtams  without  fear.  These  philoso. 
phors  a&)^ct  to  be  more  independent  than  Moaea, 
more  dieinterested  than  Christ  hiroaelf;  for 
*  Moeee  had  reepect  to  the  recoropenee  of  re- 
ward;* and  Christ  *  endured  the  oroee  and  do- 
spiaed  the  shame^for  the  joy  that  was  set  ba- 
fore  him.* 

A  creature  hurried  away  by  the  impulse  of 
some  impetuous  inclination,  is  not  likely  to  be 
restrained  (if  he  be  restrained  at  all)  by  a  cold 
reflection  on  the  beauty  of  virtue.  Ir  the  dread 
of  offending  God,  and  incurring  his  everlaating 
displeasure,  cannot  stop  him,  how  shall  a  wealc- 
er  motive  do  it  7  When  we  aee  that  the  power- 
ful  sanctions  which  Religion  holds  out  are  too 
often  an  inefibctnal  curb  ;  to  think  of  attaining 
tha  same  ead  by  feebler  meana,  ie  as  if  one 
should  expect  to  make  a  watchigo  the  better  by 
breakinff  the  mainspring ;  nay,  as  absurd  as  if 
the  philosopher  who  inculcates  the  doctrine 
ahould  undertake,  with  one  of  his  fingers,  to 
lift  an  immense  weight  which  had  reaiated  the 
powera  of  the  crane  and  lever. 

On  calm  and  temperate  spirits  indeed,  in  the 
hour  of  retirement,  in  the  rejMiee  of  the  paa- 
sions,  in  the  abaence  of  temptation,  virtue  ooes 
seem  to  be  her  -own  adequate  reward :  and 
very  lovely  are  the  firuits'  she  bears  in  preeerv. 
ing  health,  credit,  and  fortune.  But  on  how  fow 
wdl  this  principle  act !  and  even  on  them  how 
often  will  ita  operation  be  suspended?  and 
though  virtue  for  her  own  sake  might  have  cap 
tivated  a  few  hearts^  which  almost  seem  cast  m 
a  natural  mould  of  goodnesa,  yet  no  motive  could 
at  all  times,  be  so  likely  to  restrain  even  these, 
(especially  under  the  pressure  of  temptation)  as 
this  simple  assertion — For  all  (Ais,  Chd  wiU 
hring  thee  unto  judgment. 

It  is  the  beauty  of  our  religion,  that  it  is  not 
held  out  exclusively  to  a  few  select  spirits ;  that 
it  is  not  an  ol^ect  of  speculation,  or  an  exercise 
of  ingenuity,  but  4  rule  of  life  suited  to  every 
condition,  capacity,  and  temper.  It  ia  the  glory 
of  the  Christian  religion  to  6f,  what  it  was  tha 
glory  of  everv  ancient  pfailoeophie  system  aeC  to 
be,  the  religion  ef  the  feopU;  and  that  which 
constitutes  its  characteristic  value,  is  its  snita- 
bleness  to  the  genius,  condition,  and  necessities 
of  mankind. 

For  with  whatsoever  obscurities  it  has  pleased 
God  to  shadow  some  parts  of  his  written  word, 
yet  he  has  graciously  ordered  that  whatever  is 
necessary  should  be  perspicuous  also:  and 
though,  as  to  his  adorable  essence,  *  clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  him  ;*  y^t  these  are 
not  the  medium  through  which  he  has  left  us  to 
discover  our  duty.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  points, 
revealed  religion  has  a  decided  super  iority  over 
all  the  ancient  systems  of  philosophy,  which 
were  alwava  in  many  respecta  impracticable 
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and  eztrava^nt,  bocaDse  not  framed  from  ob- 
servations  drawn  from  a  perfect  knowledge  *  of 
what  was  in  m^.*  Whereas  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  Grospel  is  accommodated  to  real  human 
nature  ;  laying  open  its  mortal  disease,  present- 
ing  its  only  remedy ;  exhibiting  rules  of  conduct 
ofl&n  difficult,  indeed,  but  never  impossible ;  and 
where  the  rule  was  so  high  that  the  practicabili- 
ty  seemed  desperate,  holding  out  a  living  pat- 
tern, to  elucidate  the  doctrine  and  to  illustrate 
the  precept ;  offering  every  where  the  clearest 
notions  of  what  we  have  to  hope,  and  what  we 
have  to  fear ;  the  strongest  injunctions  of  what 
we  are  to  believe,  and  the  most  explicit  direc- 
tions of  what  we  are  to  do ;  with  the  most  en- 
couraging ofiersof  Divine  assistance  for  strength- 
ening our  faith  and  quickening  our  obedience. 

In  short,  whoever  examines  the  wants-  of  his 
own  heart,  and  the  appropriate  assistance  which 
the  Gospel  furnishes,  will  find  them  to  be  two 
tallies  which  exactly  correspond — an  internal 
evidence,  stronger  perhaps  than  any  other,  of 
the  truth  of  RevelaUorf. 

This  is  the  religion  with  which  the  ingenuous 
hearts  of  youth  should  be  warmed,  and  by  which 
their  minds,  while  pliant,  should  be  directed. 
This  will  afford  a  *■  lamp  to  their  paths,*  strong- 
er, steadier,  brighter,  than  the  feeble  and  un- 
eertain  glimmer  of  a  cold  and  comfortless  ohi- 
losophy. 


Other  9ymftom$  of  the  decline  of  Chrietianitt^ — 
No  family  religion — Corrupt  or  negligent  ex- 
ample of  superiore — 7%«  eelf-denying  and 
evangelical  mrtuee  held  in  contempt — Neglect 
of  encouraging  and  promoting  religion  among 
9ervant$, 

It  was  by  no  means  the  design  of  the  present 
undertaking  to  make  a  general  invective  on  the 
corrupt  state  of  manners,  or  even  to  animadvert 
on  the  conduct  of  the  higher  ranks,  but  inas- 
much  as  the  corruption  of  that  conduct,  and  the 
depravation  of  those  manners  appear  to  be  a  na- 
tural consequence  of  the  visible  decline  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  as  operating  in  its  turn,  as  a  caus^, 
on  the  inferior  orders  of  society. 

Of  the  other  obvious  causes  wliich  contribute 
to  this  decline  of  morals,  little  will  be  said.  Nor 
is  the  present  a  romantic  attempt  to  restore  the 
simplicity  of  primitive  manners.  This  is  too 
literally  an  age  of  gold,  to  expect  that  it  should 
1)0  so  m  the  poetical  and  figurative  sense.  It 
would  be  unjust  and  absurd  not  to  form  our  opi- 
nions and  expectations  from  the  present  general 
state  of  society.  And  it  would  argue  great  ig- 
norance of  the  corruption  which  commerce,  and 
conquest,  and  riches,  and  arts  necessarily  intro- 
duce into  a  state,  to  look  for  the  same  sober- 
mindedness,  simplicity,  and  purity  among  the 
drege  of  Romulua,  as  the  severe  and  simple 
manners  of  elder  Rome  presented. 

But  though  it  would  be  an  attempt  of  despe- 
rate hardihwxi,  to  controvert  that  maxim  of  the 
witty  bard,  that 

To  mend  the  world  *B  a  vast  design  < 

t  popular  aphorism,  by  the  way»«diich  has  done 


no  little  mitehieft  inamnnefa,  as  under  the  msak 
of  hopelessness  it  suggests  an  indolent  aoqui 
escenoe ;  yet  to  make  the  best  of  the  tiroen  In 
which  we  live ;  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  oar 
own  actual,  particular,  and  individual  dutifls ; 
and  to  take  care  that  the  age  shall  not  be  the 
worse  for  our  having  been  east  into  it,  seemfl  to 
be  the  bare  dictate  of  common  probity,  and  not 
a  romantic  flight  of  impraeticable  perfectioa. 

Is  it  then  so  very,  chimerical  to  imagine  that 
the  benevolent  can  be  sober-minded  7  Is  it  ro- 
mantic to  desire  that  the  good  should  be  con- 
sistent  7  Is  it  absurd  to  fancy  that  what  has 
once  been  practised  should  not  now  be  inaprac- 
ticable  7 

It  is  impassible  not  to  help  regretting  that  it 
should  be  the  general  temper  of  manj  of  the 
leading  persons  of  that  age  which  arrogates  to 
itself  the  glorious  character  of  the  age  of  bene- 
volence, to  be  kind,  oonsiderale,  and  compassion, 
ate,  every  where  rather  than  at  home ;  that  the 
rich  and  the  fashionable  should  be  zealons  in 
promoting  religions  as  well  as  charitable  instt- 
tntipns  abroad,  and  jet  discourage  ever  j  thing 
which  looks  like  rehgion  in  their  own  families ; 
that  the  J  shupld  be  at  a  considerable  expense  in 
instructing  the  poor  at  a  distance,  and  yet  dis- 
credit piety  amonff  their  own  servants — theae 
more  immediate  objects  of  every  man's  attention, 
whom  Providence  has  enabled  to  keep  any ; 
and  for  whose  conduct  he  will  be  finally  ac- 
countable, inasmbch  as  he  may  haTe  helped  to 
corrupt  it 

Is  there  any  degree  of  peeuniair  boontr  with- 
out  doors  which  can  ooanteraet  the  miseiiief  of 
a  wrong  example  at  home,  or  atone  for  that  in- 
fectious  laxity  of  principle  which  spreads  oor- 
rnptioo  wherever  its  influence  extends  7  Is  not 
he  the  best  benefactor  to  society  who  sets  the 
best  example,  and  who  does  not  only  the  most 
good,  but  the  leaA  evil  7  Will  not  that  man, 
however  liberal,  very  iroperfbctlT  promote  virtoe 
in  the  world  at  large,  wno  neglects  to  dissemi* 
nats  its  principles  within  the  immediate  sphere 
of  his  own  personal  influence,  by  a  correct  con- 
duct and  a  blameless  behavioor  7  Can  a  gene- 
rous but  profligate  person  atone  by  his  porse 
for  the  disorders  of  his  lifb  7  Can  lie  expect  a 
blessing  on  his  bounties,  while  he  defeats  their 
effeet  by  a  profane  or  even  a  careless  oonver* 
6ation7 

In  moral  as  well  as  in  political  treatises,  it  is 
often  asserted  that  it  is  a  great  evil  to  do  no 
good ;  but  ii  has  not  been  perhaps  enough  in- 
sisted on,  that  it  is  a  great  deal  to  do  no  eviL 
This  species,  of  goodness  is  not  ostsntatknis 
enough  for  popular  declamation  t  and  the  vah» 
of  this  abstinence  from  vice  is  perhaps  not  well 
understood  but  by  Christians,  because  it  wants 
the  ostensible  brilliancy  of  actual  perfbrmanoe. 

But  as  the  prineiplee  of  Christianity  are  in  no 
great  repute,  so  their  concomitant  qualitiea,  the 
evangelical  virtues,  are  proportionably  disss- 
teemed.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
those  secret -habits  of  self-control,  those  interior 
and  unobtrusive  virtues,  which  excite  no  asto- 
nishment, kindle  no  emulation,  and  extort  no 
praise,  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult, 
and  the  most  suUime ;  and  if  Christianity  be 
truci  will  be  the  most  gracioasly  aeoepled  by 
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IBm  who  witnesses  the  secret  combat  and  the 
BUent  victory  :  while  the  splendid  deeds  which 
have  the  world  for  their  witness,  and  immortal 
fiune  for  their  reward,  shall  perhaps  cost  him 
who  achieved  them  less  than  it  costs  a  oonscien- 
tions  Christian  to  snbdue  one  irregular  inclina- 
tion: a  conquest  which  the  world  will  never 
know,  and,  if  it  did,  would  probably  despise. 

Though  great  actions,  performed  on  haman 
motives,  are  permitted  by  the  Supreme  Dispo- 
ser  to  be  equally  beneficiid  to  society  with  such 
as  are.  performed  on  purer  principles ;  yet  it  is 
an  affecting  consideration,  that,  at  the  final  ad. 
justment  of  accounts,  the  politician  who  raited 
a  state,  or  the  hero  who  preterved  it,  may  miss 
of  that  favour  of  God  which,  if  it  was  not  his 
potive,  will  certainly  not  be  hia  reward.  And 
It  is  awfiil  to  reflect,  as  we  visit  the  monuments 
justly  raised  by  public  gratitude,  or  the  statues 
properly  erected  by  weirearned  admiration ;  it 
is  awful,  I  sav,  to  reflect  on  what  may  now  be 
tile  unalterable  condition  of  the  illustrious  object 
of  these  deserved  but  unavailing  hbnours ;  and 
that  he  who  has  ^aved  a  state  may  have  lost  his 
own  soul ! 

A  christian  life  seems  to  conirist  of  two  things 
almost  equally  difficult ;  the  adoption  of  good 
habits,  and  the  excision  of  such  as  are  evil.  No 
one  sets  out  on  a  religious  course  with  a  stock 
of  native  innocence,  or  actual  freedom  from  sin; 
for  there  is  no  such  state  in  human  life.  The 
natural  heart  is  not,  as  has  been  too  often-  sup- 
posed, a  blank  paper,  whereon  the  Divine  Spirit 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  stamp  c^iaracters  of 
goodness,  aol  many  blots  are  to  be  erased, 
many  defilements  are  to  be  cleansed,  as  well  as 
fresh  impressions  to  be  made. 

The  vigilant  Christian,  therefore,  who  acts 
with  an  eye  to  the  approbation  of  his  Maker, 
rather  than  to  that  of  mankind ;  to  a  future  ac 
count,  rather  than  to  present  glory ;  will  find 
that  dill^ntly  to  cultivate  the  *  unweeded  rar. 
den*  of  his  own  heart ;  tdmend  the  soil ;  to  clear 
the  ground  of  indigenous  vices,  by  practising 
the  painful  business  of  extirpation,  will  be  that 
part  of  his  duty  which  will  cost  him  most  la- 
hour,  and  bring  him  least  credit :  while  the  fair 
flower  of  one  wowy  action,  produced  with  little 
trouble,  and  of  wmcb  theirery  pleasur^^  is  re- 
ward enough,  shall  gain  him  more  praise  than 
the  eradication  of  the  rankest  weeds  which  over- 
run the  natural  heart. 

But  the  Gospel  judges  not  after  the  manner 
of  men ;  for  it  never  fails  to  make  the  abstinent 
virtues  a  previous  step  to  the  right  performance 
of  the  operative  ones;  and  the  relinquishing 
what  is  wrong  to  be  a  necessary  prelude  to  the 
performance  of  what  is  right  It  makes  *  ceas- 
ug  to  do  evil'  the  indispensable  preliminary  to 
'  learning  to  do  well.*  It  continually  suggests 
that  something  is  to  be  laid  aside,  as  well  as  to 
be  practised.  We  must  *hate  vain  thoughts* 
before  we  can  'love  God*s  law.*  We  must 
lay  aside  ^malice  and  hypocrisy,*  to  enable 
us  *■  to  receive  the  engrafted  word.*  Having 
'a  conscience  void  of  offence;* — *  abstaining 
from  fleshly  lusts  ;* — *  bring  every  thought  into 
obedience  ;* — these  are  actions,  or  rather  nega. 
tions,  which,  though  they  never  will  obtain  im- 
mortality  fVom  the  chisel  of  the  statuary,  the 
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declamation  of  the  historian,  or  the  panegyric 
of  the  poet,  wiU,  however,  be  *  had  in  everhisting 
remembrance,*  when  the  works  of  the  statuary, 
the  historian,  and  the  poet  will  be  no  more. 

And,  for  our  encouragement,  it  is  observable 
that  a  more  difficult  Christian  virtue  generally 
involves  an  easier  one.  A  habit  of  self-denial 
in  permitted  pleasuree,  easily  induces  a  victory 
over  such  as  are  unlawfuL  And  to  sit  loose  to 
our  own  possessions,  necessarily  includes  an  ex- 
emption horn  oovetiiig  the  possessions  of  others  * 
and  so  on  of  the  rest 

WiU  it  be  difficult  then  to  trace  back  to  Ibat 
want  of  early  restraint  noticed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  licence  of  behaviour  whioh,  having 
been  indulged  in  youth,  afterwards  reigned 
uncontrolled  in  families:  and  which  having 
infected  education  in  its  first  springs,  taints  all 
the  streams  of  domestic  virtue  7  And  will  it  be 
thought  strange  that  that  same  want  of  religious 
princi[rfe  which  corrupted  our  children,  should 
corrupt  our  servants  ? 

We  scarcely  go  into  any  compan^^  without 
hearing  some  invective  against  the  increased 
profligacy  of  this  order  of  men ;  and  the  remark 
is  msde  with  as  great  an  air  of  astonishment,  as 
if  the  cause  of  tM  complaint  were  not  as  visible 
as  the  truth  of  it  It  would  be  endless  to  point 
out  instances  in  which  the  increased  dissipation 
of  their  hettert  (as  they  are  oddl^  called)  has 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  this  evil.  But 
it  comes  only  within  the  immediate  design  of 
the  present  undertaking  to  insist  on  the^  single 
circumstance  of  the  almost  total  extermination 
of  religion  in  fashionable  families,  as  a  cause 
adequate  of  itself  to  anv  contequence  which  de. 
praved  morals  can  produce. 

'  Is  there  not  a  de^ee  of  injustice  in  persons 
who  express  strong  indignation  at  those  crimes 
which  crowd  our  prisons,  and  furnish  our  inces- 
sant executions,  and  who  yet  discourage  not  an 
internal  principle  of  vice :  since  those  crimes 
are  nothing  more  than  that  principle  put  into 
action  ?  And  it  is  no  less  absurd  than  cruel,  in 
such  of  the  great  as  lead  disordetly  lives,  to  ex- 
pect  to  prevent  vice  by  the  laws  they  make  to 
restrain  or  punish  it,  while  their  own  example 
is  a  perpetual  source  of  temptation  to  commit  it 
If^  by  their  own  practice,  they  demonstrate  that 
they  think  a  vicious  life  is  the  only  happy 
one,  with  what  colour  of  justice  can  they  inflict 
penalties  on  others,  who|  by  acting  on  the  same 
principle,  expect  the  same  indulgence ! 

And  indeed  it  is  somewhat  unreasonable  to 
expect  very  high  degrees  of  virtue  and  probity 
from  a  class  of  people  whose  whole  life,  after 
they  are  admitted  into  dissipated  families,  is  one 
continued  counteraction  of  the  principles  in 
which  they  have  probably  been  bred. 

When  a  poor  youih  is  transplanted  from  one 
of  those  excellent  institutions  which  do  honor  to 
the  present  age,  and  give  some  hope  of  reform- 
ing the  next/into  the  family  of  his  noble  bene- 
factor in  town,  who  has,  ^rhaps,  provided  libe- 
rally  fbr  his  instruction  in  the  country ;  what 
must  be  his  astonishment  at  finding  the  manner 
of  life  to  which  ne  is  introduced  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  life  to  which  he  has  been  taught 
that  salvation  is  alokie  annexed !  He  has  been 
taught  that  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  be  de« 
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▼DuUy  thankful  for  his  own  Msanty  meal,  per- 
haps of  borley-bread ;  yet  he  sees  Iub  noble  lord 
ait  down  every  day. 

Not  to  a  dinner,  bat  a  becatomb : 

to  a  repast  of  which  every  element  is  plundered, 
and  every  climate  in^wverished ;  for  which  na- 
ture is  ransacked,  and  art  is  exhausted ;  without 
even  the  formal  ceremony  of  a  slight  acknow- 
ledgment It  will  be  lucky  for  the  master,  if 
his  servant  does  not  happen  to  know  that  even 
the  pagans  never  sat  down  to  a  repast  without 
making  a  libation  to  their  deities ;  and  that  the 
Jews  did  not  eat  a  little  fruit,  or.,  drink  a  cup  of 
water,  withoOt  an  expression  of  devout  thank- 
folness. 

Next  to  the  law  of  Grod,  helias  been  taught  to 
reverence  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  respect  an 
act  of  parliament  next  to  a  text  of  Scripture : 
yet  he  sees  his  honouri^ble  protector,  publicly 
m  his  own  house,,  engaged  in  the  evening  in 

E laying  at  a  ^ame  expresslv  prohibited  by  the 
iws,and  ajgainst  which  perhaps  he  himself  had 
been  assisting  in  the  day  to  pass  an  act 

While  the  contempt  of  religion  was  confined 
to  wits  and  philosophers,  the  effect  was  not  so 
sensibly  felt  But  we  cannot  congratulate  the 
ordinary  race  of  mortals  on  their  emancipation 
from  old  prejudices,  or  their  indifference  to  sa- 
cred  usages ;  as  it  is  not  at  all  visible  that  the 
world  is  become  happier  in  proportion  as  it  is 
become  more  enlightened;  Wo  mighi  rejoice 
more  in  the  boasted  diffusion  of  light  and  frjBe- 
dom,  were  it  not  apparent  that  bankruptcies  are 
grown  more  frequent,  robberies  more  common, 
divorces  more  numerous,  and  forgeries  more  ex- 
tensive— that  more  rich  men  die  bv  their  own 
hand,  and  more  poor  men  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner — than  when  Christianity  was  prac- 
tised  by  the  vulgar,  and  countenanced,  at  least, 
by  the  great 

It  is  not  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  while  ^e 
affluent  are  encouraging  so  many  admirable 
schemes  for  promoting  religion  among  the  chil- 
dren  of  the  poor,  that  they  do  not  like  to  perpe- 
tuate the  principle,  by  encouraging  it  in  their 
own  children  and  their  .Servants  also>7  Is  it 
not  a  .pity,  since  these  last  are  so  moderately 
furnished  with  the  good  things  of  this  life,  to> 
rob  them  of  that  bright  reversion,  the  bare  hope 
of  which  is  a  countorpoise^  to  all  the  hardships 
they  undergo  here—espeoiallr  since  by  dimi- 
nishing this  future  hope,  we  shall  not  be  likely 
to  add  to  their  present  usefulness  7 

Still  allowing,  what  has  been  already  panted, 
that  absolute  infidelity  is  not  the  reignmg  evil, 
and  that 'servants  will  perhaps  be  more  likely 
to  see  religion  neglected  than  to  hear  it  ridiculed 
— would  It  not  be  a  meritorious  kindness  in  fa- 
milies  of  a  better  stamp,  to  furnish  them  with 
more  opportunities  of  learnin|^  and  practising 
thsir  duty  7  Is  it  not  impolitic  indeed,  as  well 
as  unkind,  to  refuse  them  any  means  of  having 
impressed  on  their  consciences  the  operative 
principles  of  Christianity  7  It  is  but  little,  barely 
not  to  oppoee  their  going  to  church,  not  to  pre- 
vent their  doing  their  duty  at  home,  their  op- 
portunities of  doing  both  ought  to  be  facilitated, 
hr  giving  them,  at  certain  seasons,  as  few  em- 
ploy ments  as  possible  that  may  interfere  with 


both.  Even  when  religion  is  hj  pretty  general 
consent  banished  from  our  families  at  home,  that 
only  furnishes  a  stron|[er  reason  why  our  fami- 
lies should  not  be  banished  from  religion  in  the 
churches. 

But  if  these  opportunities  are  not  made  easy 
and  convenient  to  them,  their  superiors  have  no 
right  to  expect  from  them  a  zeal  so  far  trans- 
cending  their  own,  as  to  induce  them  to  sor- 
mount  difficulties  for  the  sake  of  duty.  Religion 
is  never  once  represented  in  Scripture  as  a  light 
attainment ;  it  is  never  once  illustrated  by  an 
easy,  a  quiet,  or  an  indolent  allegory. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  ezhibited  under  the  ac 
tive  figure  of  a  combat,  a  race ;  something  ex- 
pressive  of  exertion,  activity,  progress.  And  yet 
many  are  unjust  enough  to  think  that  this  war- 
fare  can  be  rought,  though  they  themselves  are 
perpetually  weakening  the  vigour  of  the  eom- 
batant ;  thu  race  be  run,  though  they  are  inces- 
santly  obstructing  the  progress  of  liim  who  runs 
by  some  hard  apd  interfering  command.  That 
our  compassionate  Judge,  who  *•  knoweth  where- 
of  we  are  made,  and  remembereth  that  we  are 
but  dust,*  is  particularly  touched  with  the  feeling 
of  their  infirmities,  can  never  be  doubted ;  but 
what  portion  of  for^veness  he  will  extend  to 
those  who- lay  on  their  virtue,  hard  bordens  *toc 
heavy  for  them  to  bear  *  who  shall  say  7 

To  keep  an  immortal  bein^  in  a  state  of  spi- 
ritual  darkness,  is  a  positive  disobedience  to  Hie 
law,  who  when  he  bestowed  the  Bible,  no  less 
than  when  he  created  the  material  world,  said 
Lft  there  ke  light.  It  were  well,  both  for  tlj« 
advantage  ormaster  and  servant,  that  the  lattei 
should  have  the  doctrines  6f  the  Gospel  fre 
quently  impressed  on  his  heart ;  that  his  con- 
science should  be  made  familiar  with  a  system 
which  offers  such  dear  and  intellif;ible  proposi- 
tions  of  moral  duty.  The  striking  interrogalkMi 
'  how  shall  I  do  this  great  wickednesa,  and  sin 
against  God  7^  will  perhaps  operate  as  forcibly 
on  an  uncultivated  mind,  as  the  most  eloquent 
essay  to  prove  that  man  is  not  an  accountable 
being.  .  That  once  credited  promise,  that  *they 
who  have  done  well  shall  go  into  ever]4sting 
life,*  will  be  more  gratqful  to  the  spirit  of  a  plain 
man,  than  that  more  elegant  and  disinterested 
sentiment,  that  virtue  it  ite  own  reward.  That, 
*■  he  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely,*  is 
not  on  the  whole  a  dangerous,  or  a  misleading 
maxim.  And  *  well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser* 
vant !  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things, 
though  offensive  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  pbiloeo- 
phic  dignity,  is  a  comfortable  support  to  humble 
and  suffering  piety.  That  *we  should  do  to 
others  as  we  would  they  should  do  to  us,*  is  a 
portable  measure  of  human  d^ty,  always  at  hand, 
as  always  referring  to  something  within  him- 
self,  not  amiss  for  a  poor  man  to  carry  constant 
ly  about  with  him,  who  has  neither  time  nnr 
learning  to  search  fi>r  a  better.  It  is  an  uni- 
versal and  compendious  law,  so  universal  as  to 
include  the, whole  compass  6f  social  obligation; 
so  compendious  as  to  be  inclosed  in  so  short  and 
plain  an  aphorism,  that4he  dullest  mind  < 


who  shall  go  up  to  heaven  and  bring  it  onto 
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OS,  fbr  tliit  word  is  very  niffh  unto  theo,  in 
thy  mouth  tnd  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayest 
doit** 

For  it  is  a  very  Taluablo  part  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  that  though  it  is  an  entire  and  perfect 
system  in  its  desi^ !  thourh  it  exhibits  one 
great  plan  from  which  complete  trains  of  argu- 
oMnt,  and  connected  schemes  of  reasoning  may 
be  deduced ;  j€i  in  compassion  to  the  mulBtode, 
ibr  whom  this  benevolent  institution  was  in  a 
good  measure  designed,  and  Who  could  not  have 
comprehended  a  long  chain  of  propositions,  or 
have  embraced  rsmoCe  deductions,  the  most  im- 
portant truths  of  doctrine,  and  the  most  nssential 
documents  of  virtue,  are  detailed  in  single  max- 
ims,  and  comprised  in  short  tonlences ;  inde- 
pendent  of  theinselves,  yet  making  a  necessary 
pen  of  a  consummate  whole ;  from  a  Jew  of 
which  principles  the  whole  train  of  human  vir* 
toes  has  been  deduced,  and  many  aperftjct  body 
of  ethics  has  bsen  framed. 

If  it  be  thought  wonderful,  that  froQi  so  t^yf 
letters  ef  the  alphabet,  eo  few  fieures  of  arithme- 
tic,  so  tew  notes  In^music^  such  endless  combi- 
nations  should  have  been  produced  ix|  their  re- 
spective arts  how  fu  more  beautiful  would  it 
be  to  trace  the  whole  circle  of  morals  thus  grow- 
ing  out  of  a  few  elementary  principlea  of  gospel 
truth. 

All  Seneca*s  a^uments  against  the  lear  of 
death  never  yet  reconciled  one  reader  to  its  ap- 
proach half  soeflbctually  as  the  humble  believer 
18  reconciled  to  it  by  that  simple  persuasion,  *  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  livetb.* 

While  U>o  modem  philosopher  is  extending 
the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  by  under- 
taking to  prove  that  matter  is  eternal ;  or  en- 
larging  the  stock  of  human  happiness,  by  de- 
monstrating the  extinction  of  spirit— it  can  do 
no  harm  fo  an  unlettered  man  to  believe,  that 
*■  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  G^d^s 
word  shall  not  pass  away.^  While  the  former 
is  indulging  the  profitaUs  inquiry  why  the 
Deity  made  the  world  so  late,  or  why  he  made  it 
at  all,  it  will  not  hurt  the  latter  to  believe  thai 
*  in  the  beginning  God  made  the  world,*  and 
that  in  the  end  >  he  shall  judge  it  in  rigliteous- 


While  the  liberal  scholar  is  useftilly  studying 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  let  bim  rejoice 
that  his  more  illiterate  brother  possesses  the 
plain  conviction  ^at  *  love  b  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law* — that  ^love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour.* 
And  let  hiin  be  persuaded  that  he  nimself, 
though  he  know  all  Tully*s  Offices  by  heart, 
maj  noJt  have  acquired  a  more  feeling  and  ope- 
rative sentiment  than  is  conveyed  to  t^M  com^ 
men  Chcislian  in  the  rule  to  *bear  each  otber*s 
burthen.'  While  the  wit  is  criticisinir  the  creed, 
he  will  be  no  loeer  by  encouraging  his  depend- 
ants  to  keep  the  commandments ;  since  a  few 
such  simple  propositions  as  tbe  above  furnish  a 
more  practical  and  correct  rule  of  lifb  than  can 
be  glMned  ^om  all  the  volumes  of  ancient  phi- 
keophy,  justly  eminent  as  many  of  them  are  for 
wisdom  and  purity.  For  (hough  they  abound 
with  passages  of  true  snblimity«and  sentiments 
of  great  mmi  beantv,  yet  the  result  is  naturally 
defective,  the  conclusions  necessarily  contra- 
•I>sBt.ux.llandia 


dictory.— This  was  no  fiiult  of  the  author,  but 
of  the  systsm.  The  vision  was  acute,  but  the 
light  was  dim.  The  sharpest  sagacity  could 
not  distinguish  spiritual  objects,  in  the  twilight 
of  natural  religion,  with  that  accuracy  with 
which  thejr  are  now  discerned  by  every  common 
Christian,  in  the  diffusion  of  ffospel  light 

And  whether  it  be  that  what  depraves  the 
principle  darkens  the  intellect  also,  certain  it  is 
that  an  uneducated  serious  Christian  reads  his 
Bible  with  a  clearness  of  intelligence,  with  an 
intelliectual  comment  which  no  sceptic  or  mere 
worldling  ever  attune.  The  former  has  not 
prejudged  the  cause  he  is  examining.  He  is 
not  often  led  by  his  passions,  still  more  rarely 
by  his  interest,  to  resist  his  convictions.  While 
the  *  secret  of  the  Lord  is  fobviously*)  with  them 
that  foar  him,'  the  mind  of  them  woo  fear  him 
noft  is  generally  prejudiced  by  a  retaining  fee 
fVom  tte  worlo,  from  their  passions  or  their 
pride,  before  they  enter  on  the  inquiry. 

With  what  consistency  can  the  covetous  man 
embrace  a  religion  which  so  pointedly  forbids 
him  to  lay  up  treasures  on  earth  7'  How  will 
the  man  of  spirit,  as  the  world  is  pleased  to  call 
the  duellist,  relish  a  religion  which  allows  not 
*  the  sun  to  go  down  upon  his  wrath  7*  How 
can  the  ambitions  struggle  for  *a  kingdom 
which  is  not  in  this  world,  and  embrace  a  faith 
which  commands  him  to  lay  down  bis  crown  at 
the  leet  of  another  V  How  should  the  professed 
wit  or  the  mere  phikMopher  adopt  a  system 
which  demands  in  a  lofty  tone  of  derision, 
Where  is  the  scribe?  Where  is  the  wise? 
Where  is  the  disputer  ctf  this  world  ?'  How  will 
the  self-satisfied  Pharisee  endure  a  religion 
which,  while  it  peremptorily  demands  from  nim 
every  useful  action,  and  every  right  exertion, 
will  not  permit  him  to  rest  his  hope  of  salvation 
on  their  performance  7  He  wliose  aflbctions  are 
voluntarily  riveted  to  the  present  world,  will  not 
much  delight  in  a  scheme  whose  avowed  prin- 
dples  is  (o  set  him  above  it  The  obvious  con- 
sequence  of  these  *  hard  sayings,'  is  illustrated 
by  dailv  instances.  *  Have  any  of  the  rulers 
believed  on  bim  7*  is  a  question  not  confined  to 
the  first  age  of  his  appearance.  Had  the  most 
eniighteuM  philosopiiers  of  the  most  polished 
nations,  collected  all  the  scattered  wit  and  learn- 
ing of  the  world  into  one  point  in  order  to  in- 
vent a  reliffion  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross  is  perhaps  preciseljr  the 
thing  they  would  never  have  hit  upon :  precisely 
the  thing  which,  being  offered  to  them,  the^ 
would  reject  The  intellectual  pride  of  the  phi- 
loeopher  relished  it  as  Utile  as  the  carnal  pride 
of  the  Jew ;  for  it  flattered  human  wit  no  more 
than  it  gratified  human  grandeur.  The  pride 
of  great  acquirements,  and  of  gr^st  wealth, 
equally  obstructs  the  reception  of  divine  truth 
into  the  heart ;  and  whether  the  natural  man  be 
Called  upon  to  pkrt  either  from  *  great  posses- 
sions,' or  '  high  imaginations,*  he  equally  goes 
away  sorrowing. 


CHAP.  V. 

7%s  negligent  conduct  of  Chrietiane  no  real  «6- 
Jection  agaUut  ChriottanUy^^Tke  reamm  wky 
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U$  effects  are  not  more  manifest  to  vDorldly 
men,  is  because  believers  do  not  lead  Chris- 
tian lives.  Professors  differ  but  little  in  their 
practice  from  unfeUsvers.  Even  real  Chris- 
tians are  too  diffident  and  timid,  and  afraid 
rf acting  up  to  their  principles,~-The  absur- 
iity  of  the  charge  cotnmordy  brought  against 
religious  people,  that  they  are  too  strict. 

It  is,  an  objectioD  fjrequentlj  broojfbt  against 
Christianity,  that  if  it  exhibited  so  periect  a 
•cheme,  If  itd  influences  were  as  strong,  if  its 
effects  were  as  powerful,  as  its  friends  pre- 
tend, it  must  have  produced  more  visible  con- 
sequences in  the  reformation  of  mankind.  This 
is  not  the  place  fuUj  to  answer  this  objection, 
which  (like  all  the  other  cavils  against  our  re- 
ligion) continues  to  be  urged  just  as  if  it  never 
had  been  answered. 

That  vice  and  immorality  prevail  in  no  small 
degree  in  countries  professing  Christianity,  we 
need  not  go  out  of  our  own  to  be  oonvinced. 
But  that  this  is  the  case  only  because  this  be- 
nign principle  .is  not  suffered  to  operate  in  its 
fuB  power,  will  be  no  less  obvious  to  all  who  are 
sincere  in  their  inquiries :  For  if  we  allow  (and 
who  that  exanunes  impartially  dan  help  allow- 
ing) that  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  Christi- 
anity to  make  men  better,  then  it  must  be  the 
aversion  from  receiving  it,  and  not  the  fkult  o^ 
the  principle,  which  prevents  them  from  be- 
coming BO. 

Thoee  who  are  acquainted  with  the  effects 
which  Christianitv  actually  produced  in  tfafi 
first  ages  of  the  church,  when  it  was  received 
in  its  genuine  purity,  and  when  it  did  operate 
without  obstruction,  from  its  professors  at  least, 
will  want  no  oth  r  proof  of  its  inherent  power 
and  efficacy.  At  that  period,  its  most  decided 
and  industrious  enemy,  the  emperor  Julian, 
could  recommend  the  manners  of  Grallileans  to 
the  imitation  of  his  pagan  high  priests ;  though 
he  himself,  at  the  same  time,  was  doin?  every 
thing  whicJi  the' most  inveterate  malice,  sharpen- 
d  by  the  acutest  wit,  and  backed  by  the  most 
absolute  po#er  could  devise,  to  discredit  their 
doctrines. 

Nor  would  the  efficac]^  of  Christianity  be  less 
visible  now  in  influencing  the  conduct  of  its 
professors,  if  its  principles  were  heartily  and 
sincerely  received.  They  would,  were  they  of 
the  true  genuine  cast  operate  on  the  conduct  so 
effectually,  that  we  should  see  morals  and  man- 
ners growing  out  of  principles,  as  we  see  other 
consequences  grow  out  of  their  proper  and  na- 
tural causes.  Let  but  this- great  spring  have  its 
unobstructed  play,  and  there  would  be  little  oc- 
casion to  declaim  against  this  excess  or  that 
enormity.  If  the  same  skill  and  care  which  are 
employed  in  curing  symptoms,  were  vigorously 
levelled  at  the  internal  principle  of  the  disease, 
the  moral  health  would  feel  the  benefit.  If  that 
attention  which  is  bestowed  in  lopping  the  re- 
dundant and  unsightly  branches,  were  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  sound  and  uncorrupt  root, 
the  effect  of  this  labour  would  soon  be  discovered 
by  the  excellence  of  the  fVuits. 

For  though,  even  in  the  highest  possible  ex- 
ertion of  religious  principle,  and  the  most  dili- 
gent practice  of  all  its  consequential  train  of 


virtues,  man  would  still  find  evil  propensities 
enough,  in  his  fallen  nature,  to  make  it  neces. 
sary  that  he  should  counteract  them  by  keeping 
alive  his  difigence  after  higher  attainments,  and 
to  quicken  his  aspirations  after  a  b6ttei  state  ;  yet 
the  prevailing  temper  would  be  in  general  right ; 
the  will  would  be  in  a  great  measure  rectified ; 
and  the  heart,  feeling,  and  acknowledging  its  dis- 
ease, would  apply  Itself  diligently  to  the  only 
remedy..  Thus  though  even  the  best  men  have 
infirmities  enough  to  deplore,  and  commit  sins 
enough  to  keep  them  deeply  humble,  and  ieel 
more  sensibly  than  others  the  irjnperfections  of 
that  vesselin  which  their  heavenly  treasure  is 
hid,  they  however  have  the  internal  consolatioii 
of  knowing  that  they  shall  have  4o  do  with  a 
merciful  Father,  who  *  despiseth  not  the  sighing 
of  the  contrite  heart,  nor  the  desire  of  such  as 
be  sorrowful,'  who  has  been  witness  to  all  their 
■Juggles  against  sin,  and  to  whom  the^  cun  ap- 
peal with  Feter  for  tbe  sinoerity  of  their  desires 
— *  Lord  I  Thou  knowest  all  things  :  thou 
knowest  that  I  love  Thee.* 

All  the  heavy  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  religion  have  been  taken  from 
the  abuses  of  it.  In  every  other  instance,  the 
injustice  of  this  proceeding  would  be  notorious : 
b^t  there  is  a  general  want  of  candour  in  the 
judgment  of  men  on  this  subject,  which  we  do 
not  find  them  exercise  on  other  occasions ;  that 
of  throwing  the  fault  of  the  erring  or  ignorant 
professor  on  the  profession  itself. 

It  does  not  derogate  from  the  honourable  pro- 
fbssion  of  arms,  that  there  are  cowards  and  brag- 

nin  the  army.  If  any  man  loee  his  estate 
^  le-  chicanery  of  an  attorney,  or  his  health 
by  the  blunder  of  a  physician,  it  is  commonly 
said  that  the  one  was  a  disgrace  to  his  business, 
and  the  other  was  ignorant  of  it ;  but  no  one 
therefore  concludes  that  law  and  physic  are 
contemptible  professions. 

Christianity  alone  is  obliged  to  bear  all  the 
obloquy  incurred  by  the  misconduct  of  its  follow 
ers ;  to  sustain  all  the  reproach  excited  by  igno- 
rant,  by  fanatical,  by  superstitious,  or  hypo€U>itical 
professors.  But  whoever  accuses  it  of  a  tendency 
to  produce  the  errors  of  these  professors,  must 
have  picked  up  his  opinion  jany  where  rather 
than  in  the  New  Testament ;  which  book  being 
the  only  authentic  history  of  Christianity,  is  that 
which  candour  would  naturally  consult  for  bar 
formation. 

But  as  worldly  and  irreligious  men  do  not 
draw  their  notions  from  thWt  pure  fountain,  but 
from  the  polluted  stream  of  human  practice ;  as 
they  form  their  judgment  of  Divine  truth  fitMn 
the  conduct  of  those  who  pretend  to  be  en* 
lightened  by  it ;  some  charitable  allowance  most 
be  made  for  the  contempt  which  they  entertain 
for  Christianity,  when  they  see  what  poor  effbcts 
it  produces  in  the  lives  of  the  generality  of  pro- 
fessing  Christians.  What  do  they  observe  there 
which  can  lead  them  to  entertain  very  high 
ideas  of  the  principles  which  give  birth  to  each 
practices  ? 

Do  men  of  the  world  discover  any  marked, 
any  decided  difference  between  the  conduct  ot 
nominal  Christians  and  the  rest  of  their  nei^h- 
hours  who  pretend  to  no  religion  at  all  7  Do 
they  see,  in  the  daily  lives  of  such,  any  great 
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abundance  of  those  fmite  by  which  they  have 
heard  beliererB  are  to  be  known  7  On  tfaie  con- 
trary, do  they  not  discern  in  them  the  tame 
anxious  and  unwearied  pursuit  after  the  things 
of  the  earth,  as  in  those  who  do  not  profess  to 
hare  any  thoaght  of  heaven  T  Do  not  they  see 
them  labour  as  sedulously  in  the  interests  of  a 
debasing^  and  friTolous  dissipation,  as  those  who 
do  not  pretend  to  have  any  nobler  object  in 
▼lew  7  Is  there  not  the  same  eagerness  to  plunge 
into  all  sorts  of  follies  themselyes,  and  the  same 
unrighteous  speed  in  introducing  their  children 
to  them,  as  if  they  had  never  enteoed  into  a 
solemn  engagement'  to  renounce  them 7  Is 
Uiere  not  the  same  self-indulgence,  the  same 
luxury,  and  the  same  passionate  attachment  to 
the  tmngs  of  this  world  in  them,  as. is  risible  in 
those  who  do  not  look  for  another  t 

Do  not  thought!^  neglect,  and  habitual  dis. 
sipation  answer,  as  to  society,  all  tlie  ends  of  the 
most  decided  infidelity  7  ^tween  the  barely 
deeent  and  the  openly  profane  there  is  indeed 
this  diflbrence — That  the  one,  by  making  no 
profession,  deoeites  neither  the  world  nor  his 
own  heart :  while  the  other,  by  introducing  him- 
self in  forms,  ftncies  that  he  does  something, 
and  thanks  God  that  *  he  is  not  like  this  pub- 
lican.* The  one  onlr  shuts  his  eyes  upon'  the 
danger  which  the  other  despises. 

Bat  these  unfyoitful  profcnsors  would  do  well 
to  recollect  that,  by  a  conduct  so  Httle  worthy 
of  their  high  calling,  they  not  only  violate  the 
law  to  which  they  have  vowed  obedience,  but 
occasion  many  to  disbelieve  or  to  despise  it; 
that  the  V  are  Uius  in  a  great  measure  acoouata. 
ble  for  the  infidelity  of  others,  and  of  course  will 
have  to  answer  for  more  than  their  own  person- 
al oflfonoes.  For  did  they  in  any  respect  live 
up  to  the  principles  they  profess ;  did  they  adorn 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  by  a  lifb  in  any  de- 
cree consonant  to  their  faith ;  did  they  exhibit 
any  thing  of  the  *  beaCAy  of  holiness*  in  their 
daily  conversation ;  they  would  then  give  such 
a  demonstrative  proof  not  only  of  the' sincerity 
of  their  own  obedience,  but  of  the  brightness 
of  that  divine  light  by  which  they  profess  1o 
walk,  that  the  most  determined  unbeliever  would 
at  last  begin  to  think  there  must  he  wmetking 
in  a  religion  of  which  the  effbcts  were  so  visible, 
and  the  fruits  so  amiable ;  and  in  time  be  led  to 
*  g^lorify,*  not  them^  not  the  imperfect  doers  of 
these  works,  but  'their  Father,  which  is  in 
heaven.*  Whereas,  as  things  are  at  present 
carried  on,  the  obvious  conclusion  must  be, 
either  that  Christians  do  not  believe  in  the  re- 
ligion they  profess,  or  that  there  i^  no  truth  in 
the  religion  itself. 

For  will  he  not  naturally  say,  that  if  its  in^ 
fluences  were  so  predominant,  iti  consequences 
must  be  more  evident!  that,  if  the  prize  held  out 
were  really  so  bright,  those  who  truly  believed 
so,  would  surely  do  something,  and  socri/See 
tomething  to  obtain  it ! 

This  effect  of  the  carelessness  of  believers  on 
the  hearts  of  others,  will  probably  be  a  heavy 
ag'ffraration  of  their  own  guilt  at  the  final  reck- 
oning I — and^  there  is  no  negligent  Christian  can 
guess  where  the  infection  of  his  example  may 
stop;  or  how  remotely  it  may  be  pleaded  as  a 
folliatioa  of  the  sins  of  others,  who  either  may 


think  themselves  safe  while  they  are  only  doing 
what  Christian's  allow  themselves  to  do;  or  wht 
may  adduce  a  Christian's  habitual  violation  of 
the  divine  law,  as  a  resumptive  evidence  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  Christianity. 

This  swells  the  amount  of  the  actual  mischief 
beyond  calculation;  and  there  is  something 
terrible  in  the  idea  of  this  sort  of  definite  eviU 
that  the  careless  Christian  can  never  know  the 
extent  of  the  contagion  he  spreads,  nor  the  mul* 
tiplied  infbctions  which  they  may  communieato 
in  their  turn,  whom  hie  disorders  first  corrupted* 

And  there  is  this  forther  ^gravation  of  his 
offence,  that  he  will  not  onlv  be  answerable  for 
all  the  positive  evils  of  which  his  example  is  the 
cause;  but  for  the  omission  of  all  the  probable 
good  which  might  have  been  called  forth  in 
others,  had  hie  actions  been  consistent  with  his 
profession.  What  a  stronr,  what  an  almost 
irresistible  conviction  wowd  it  carry  to  the 
hearts  of  unbelievers,  if  they  beheld  that  charac- 
teristic diflbrence  in  the  manner  of  Christians 
which  their  profession  gives  one  to  expect,  if 
they  saw  that  disintsMstedness,  that  humility, 
sober-iqindedness,  temperance,  simplicity,  and 
sincerity,  which  are  the  unavoidable  fruits  of  a 
genuine  faith  I  and  which  the  Bible  has  taught 
them  to  expect  in  every  Christian. 

But,  while  a  man  talks  like  a  saint,  and  yet 
lives  like  a  sinner ;  while  he  profbsses  to  believe 
like  an  apoetle,  and  yet  leads  the  life  of  a  sen- 
sualist ;  talks  of  ardent  fkith,  and  yet  exhibits  a 
cold  and  bw  practice ;  boasts  himself  the  dis- 
ciple  of  a  meek  Master,  and  yet  is  as  much  a 
slave  to  bis  passions  as  they  who  acknowledge 
no  such  authority ;  white  he  appears  the  proud 
professor  of  an  humble  religion,  or  the  intem- 
perate champion  vof  a  self-denying  one-— such  a 
man  brings  Christianity  into  disrepute,  confirms 
those  in  error  who  might  have  been  awakened 
to  conviction,  strengthens  doubt  into  disbelief^ 
and  hardens  indifference  into  contempt 

Even  among  those  of  a  better  cast  and  a 
purer  principfe,  the  excessive  restraints  of 
timidity,  caution,  and  that  *  fear  of  man,  which 
bringeth  a  snare,*  confine,  and  almost  stifle  the 
generous  spirit  of  an  ardent  exertion  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  Christianity  may  patheti- 
cally expostoute,  that  it  is  not  always  *  an  open 
enemy  which  dishonours  her,'  but  her  *  fomiliar 
fViend.*  And  *what  dost  thou  more  than 
others  7*  is  a  ouestion  which  even  the  good  ^  and 
worthy  should  often  ask  themselves,  in  order  to 
<^nicken  their  zeal ;  to  prevent  the  total  stagna- 
tion of  uiMxeited  principles,  on  the  one  hand 
or  the  danger,  on  the  other,  of  their  being  driven 
down  the  gulf  of  ruin  by  the  unresisted  and  con- 
fluent  tides  of  temptation,  fashion,  and  examole. 

In  a  very  strict  and  mortified  age,  of  which  a 
scrupulous  severity  was  the  predominant  cha- 
racter, precautions  against  an  excessive  zeal 
might,  and  doubtless  would,  be  a  wholesome 
and  prudent  measure.  But  in  these  times  of 
relaxed  principle  and  fVigid  indifference,  to  see 
people  so  vigilantly  on  their  guard  against  the 
unagioary  mischiefs  of*  enthus  asm,  while  they 
runheadlong  into  the  real  opposite  perils  of  a 
destructive  licentieusness,  reminds  vis  of  tlie  one- 
eyed  animal  in  the  fabl<»^  who,  living  on  whe 
banks  of  the  ocean,  never  fancied  he  could  be 
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deitrojed  any  way  but  by  drowninjif :  bot,  while 
he  kept  that  one  eye  constantlv  fixed  on  the  sea, 
on  which  tide  he  concladed  all  the  peril  lay,  he 
was  deronred  by  an  enemy  on  the  dry  land, 
from  which  quarter  he  never  suspected  any 
danger. 

J^  not  the  mischieft  of  an'enthnsiastic  piety 
insisted  on  with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  an 
eztravaffant  devotion  were  the  'prevailing  pro- 
pensity 7  Is  not  the  necessity  of  moderation  as 
vehemently  urged  as  if  an  intemperate  zeal 
were  the  epidemic  distemper  of  the  gnat  world  7 
as  if  all  our  apparent  dan^r  anid  natural  bias 
lay  on  the  side  of  a  too  rigid  austerity,  which 
required  the  discreet  and  constant  counteraction 
of  an  opposite  principle  7  Would  not  ar  stranger 
be  almost  tempted  to  imagine,  from  the  frequent 
invectives  against  extreme  strictness,  that  ab- 
straction from  the  world,  and  a  monastic  rage 
for  retreat,  were  the  ruliofr  temper  7  that  we 
were  in  some  danger  of  seeing  our  places  of  di- 
version  abandoned,  and  the  enthusiastic  scenes 
of  the  Holy  Fathtn  of  the  de$ert  acted  over  again 
by  the  frantic  and  uncontrollable  devotion  of 
our  young  persons  of  fashion  7 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  enthusiasm  is  an 
evil  to  which  the  more  religious  of  the  lower 
class  are  peculiarly  exposed ;  and  this  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  utwn  which  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge.  Bat  who  will  be  hardy  enough 
to  assert  that  the  class  we  are  now  addressing, 
commonly  fall  into  the  same  error.  In  order  to 
establish  or  to  overthrow  this  assertion,  let  each 
fashionable  reader  confess  whether,  within  the 
sphere  of  his  own  observation,  the  fact  be  real- 
ixed.  Let  each  bring  this  vague  charge  spe- 
cifically  home  to  his  own  acquaintance.  Let 
him  honestly  declare  what  proportion  of  noble 
enthosiasts,  what  numbert>f  honourable  fanatics 
his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  great  world 
supplies.  Let  him  compare  the  list  of  his  en- 
thusiastic with  that  of  his  luxurious  friends,,  of 
his  fanatical  with  his  irreligious  acquaintance, 
of  *  the  righteous  overmuch*  with  such  as  *care 
for  none  of  these  things  ;*  of  the  strict  tod  pre- 
eise  with  that  of  the  loose  and  irregular,  of  those 
who  beggar  themselves  by  their  pious  alms,  with 
those  who  injure  their  fortune  by  extravagance  ^ 
of  those  who  *  are  lovers  of  God,'  with  those  Who 
are  lovers  of  pleasure.  Let  him  declare  whether 
be  sees  more  of  his  associates  swallowed  up  in 
gloomy  meditation  or  immersed  in  senftuality ; 
whether  more  are  the  slaves  of  superstious  ob- 
servancea  6r  of  ambition.  Surely  those  who  ad- 
dress  the  rich  and  great  ip  the  way  of  exhorta- 
tion  and  reproof.  Would  do  particularly  well  to 
defme  exactly  what  is  indeed  the  prevailing  cha- 
racter ;  lest,  for  want  of  such  discrimination 
they  should  heighten  the  disease  they  might 
wish  to  cure,  and  increase  the  bias  they  would 
desire  to  counteract,  bv  addressing  to  the  vo- 
loptuary  cautions  which  belong  to  the  hermit, 
and  thus  aggravate  his  already  inflamed  appe- 
tites  by  invectives  against  an  evil  of  which  he 
is  in  httle  danger. 

I^  however,  superstition,  where  it  reallv  does 
exist,  injures  religion,  and  we  grant  that  it 
greatly  injures  it,  yet  we  insist  that  scepticism 
injures  it  'no  less ,  fer  to  deride,  or  to  omit  any 
of  the  component  parts  of  Christian  faith,  is 


surelv  not  a  less  &tal  evil  than  making  nseon 
manded  additions  to  it 

It  is  seriously  to  be  rmetted  in  an  a^e  like 
the  present,  remarkable  ror  indifference  m  reli 
gion  and  levity  in  manners,  and  which  stands 
so  much  in  need  of  lively  patterns  of  firm  and 
resolute  piety,  that  many  who  really  are  Chris- 
tiana  on  the  soberest  conviction,  should^  not  ap^. 
pear  mote  openly  and  discidedly  on  the  side  th^ 
have  espoused ;  that  they  assimilate  eo  very 
much  with  the  manners  of  those  about  them 
(which  manners  they  yet  scruple  not  to  disap 
prove)  and,  instead  of  an  avowed  but  prudent 
steadfiwtness,  which  might  draw  ever  the  others, 
appear  evideiltfy  fearftu  of  being  thought  pre. 
cise  and  overscrupulous  i  and  actually  seem  to 
disavow  their  right  principles,  by  ooncessions 
and  accommodations  not  striqtiy  consistent  with 
them.  They  o^n  seem  cautiously  afraid  of  rfs- 
ing  too  muek,  and  going  loo  for;  and  the  dan- 
gerous  plea,  the  necessity  of  living  like  oAtr 
peopUf  of  ^t*V  like  the  reot  of  the  wdoM,  and 
the  propriety  of  nol  being  particuUr^^  is  brought 
as  a.  reasonable  apology  wr  a  too.  yielding  and 
indiscriminate  conformity. 

But,  at  a  time  when  aJmoet  all  are  sinking 
into  the  prevailing  corruption,  how  beautiful,  a 
rare,  a  single  integrity  is,  let  the  instances  of 
Lot  and  Noah  declare !  And  to  those  with  whom 
a  poem  is  an  higher  authority  than  the  Bible^ 
let  me  recommend  the  most  animated  picture 
of  a  righteous  singularity  that  ever  was  deline- 
ated  in 

^Tbe  Seraph  Abdicfl,  fkithfUl  found 

Amoof  the  (kiithlMs,  fkithfkil  only  he 

Among  innnmerable  fklse,  UDinov'd, 

UDsbaken,  unieduc*d,  unterriiy'd, 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love  and  leal : 

Nor  ntimberi,  nor  example  with  him  wrougK 

To  BW'erve  Arom  truth  or  chaagD  his  oonsiaDt  misd. 

•ThQugh  single.  ?▲&.  Lost,  B.  iv. 

,  Few  indeed  of  the  more  orderly  and  decent 
have  any  objection  tq  that  degree  of  Religion 
which  is  compatible  with  their  general  accepts 
ance  with  others;  or  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
own  pleasures.  For  a  formal  and  ceremonious 
exercise  of  the  outward  duties  of  Christianity 
may  not  only  be  kept  up  without  exciting  cen- 
sure, but  will  even  procure  a  certain  respect  and 
confidence;  and  is  not  quite  irreconcilable  with 
a  voluptuous  and  dissipated  life.  So  far  many 
go ;  and  so  far  as  '  godliness  is  profitable  to  the 
life  that  ts,'  it  passes  without  reproach. 

But  as  soon  as  men  begin  to  consider  religbus 
exercises  not  as  a  decencv,  bot  a  duty ;  not  as  a 
commutation  for  a  self-denying  life,  but  as  a 
means  to  promote  a  holy  temper  alld  a  virtuous 
conduct :  as  soon.as  they  feel  disposed  to  carry 
the  efifect  of  their  devotion  into  their  daily  life; 
as  soon  as  their  principles  discover  themselves, 
by  leadinff  them  tp  withdraw  from  those  scenes 
and  abstain  from  those  actions  in  which  the  gay 
place  their  supreme  happiness ;  as  soon  as  some, 
thing  is  to  be  done^  and  something  is  to  be^nt- 
ed  wiih^  then  the  world  begins  to  take  offence, 
and  to  stigmatize  the  aetivUf  of  that  pietj  which 
A«d  been  commended  as  long  as  it  remained  ts 
operative^  and  had  only  evoporatod  in  leords. 

When  religion,  like  the  vital  principle,  takes 
its  seat  in  the  heart  and  sends  out  suppUee  ol 
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filb  «ad  bett  to  every  part ;  dlflbflee  rnodon,  fonl, 
and  vigour  through  the  whole  oircolatioii,  and 
infiirnM  and  animatee  the  whole  man;  when  it 
operatee  on  the  practioe,  influeneea  the  coever- 
•ati^  breake  out  into  a  lively  teal  for  the  h^ 
boor  of  God,  and  the  best  interest  of  mankind, 
then  the  sineerity  of  heart  or  the  sanity  of  raind, 
of  that  person,  will  beoome  qaestionHble ;  and 
it  most  be  owing  to  a  very  Ibrtanato  eombina. 
tioo  of  drcnmstances  indeed,  if  he  ean  at  oboe 
preserve  the  eharaeter  of  plLits  and  piety,  and 
retain  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  sense  after  he 
liaa  acquired  that  of  a  Christian. 

It  is  surely  a  folly  to  talk  of  being  too  holy, 
too  strict,  or  too  good.  When  there  really  hap. 
t>ens  to  appear  sdkne  foundation  for  the  eharge 
of  enthusiasm  (as  there  are  indeed  sometimes 
in  good  people  eoeentrldties  whieh  justify  the 
censure)  we  may  depend  upon  it,  thai -it  pro- 
eeeds  fh>m  some  defect  in  the  Judgment,  and 
tiot  from  any  excess  in  the  piety :  for  in  good- 
ness there  is  no  excess :  and  it  is  as  prepostor- 
OU8  to  say  that  any  one  is  too  good,  or  too  pious, 
ae  that  he  is  too  wise,  too  strong,  or  too  healthy : 
since  the  highest  potot  in  all  these  is  only  the 
perfection  of  thvt  quality  which  we  admired  in 
a  lower  degree.  There  may  be  an  imprudent^ 
ba<  there  cannot  be  a  'mperahundant  goodness. 
An  ardent  imagination  may  mislead  a  rightly 
turned  heart  *  and  tf  weak  intellect  may  Incline 
the  best  intentioned  to  ascribe  too  ifiuch  value 
to  things  of  comparalively  small  importance. 
Such  a  one  not  having  discernment  enough  to 
perceive  where  the  force  and  stress  of  duty  lie, 
may  inadvertently  discredit  religion  by  a  too 
scrupulous  exactness  in  pointo  of  small  intrinsic 
value. — And  even  well-meaning'  men  as  well  as 
hypocrites  may  think  they  have  done  amerito. 
rioQs  servide  when  their  *  mint'  and  *  anise'  are 
rigorously  tithed.  , 

But  in  observing  the  *  weightier  matters  of 
the  law,'  in  the  practice  of  universal  holiness, 
m  the  love  of  God,  ther^  can  be  ^no  possfbility 
»f  exceeding,  while  there  is  no  limitation  in  the 
wmmand.  We  are  in  no  danger  of  loving  our 
neighbour  better  than  oursehres ;  and  fot  us  re- 
iiember  that  we  do  not  go  beyond,  but  fall  short 
)f  our  duty,  while  we  kive  him  Use.  If  we  were 
commanded  to  love  God  with  §9me  of  our  heart, 
with  part  of  our  soul,  and  a  portion  of  onr 
strength,  there  would  then  be  some  colour  for 
those  perpetual  cavils  about  the  proportion^of 
love  and  the  degree  of  obedience  which  are  due 
to  him.  But  as  the  command  is  so  definite,  so 
absduto,  so  comprehensive,  so  entire,  nothing 
oaa  be  more  absurd  than  that  unmeaning,  but 
not  unfrequent  charge  brought  against  religious 
persons,  that  they  are  too  atriet.  It  is  in  efibct 
saying,  that  they  love  God  too  much,  and  serve 
him  too  well. 

The  foundation  of  this  silly  eensure  is  com- 
monly laid  in  the  first  principles  ef  education, 
where  an  early  separation  is  systematically 
made  between  duty  and  pleasure.  One  of  the 
first  baite  held  out  for  the  encouragement  of 
children,  is  that  when  they  have  done  their  duty 
thejr  will  be  entitled  to  some  pleasure;  thus 
forcibly  disjoining  what  should  be  considered  as 
inseparable.  And  there  is  not  a  more  common 
justification  of  that  idle  and  dissipated  manner 


in  which  the  second  half  of  the  Sunday  is  com. 
manly  spent,  even  by  those  who  make  a  ouo- 
sdence  of  spending  the  former  part  properly, 
than  that,  *now  they  have  done  their  duty^  they 
may  teke  their  pleasure.' 

But  while  Christian  observances  are  consider, 
ed  as  tasks,  which  are  to  be  got  over  to  entitie 
us  to  something  more  pleasant ;  as  a  burthen 
which  we  must  endure  in  order  to  propitiate  an 
inexorable  judge,  who  makes  a  hard  bargain 
with  his  creatures,  and  allows  them  just  so 
much  amusement  in  pay  for  so  much  drudgery 
—we  must  not  wonder  that  suoh  low  views  are 
entertained  of  Christianity,  and  that  a  religious 
lifo  is  reprobated  as  strict  and  rigid. 

But  to  him  who  acto  firom  the  nobler  motive 
of,  love,  and  the  animating  power  of  the  chris. 
tian  hope,  the  exercise  is  the  reward,  the  per- 
mission is  the  privilege,  the  work  is  the  wagee. 
He  does  not  carve  out  some  miserable  pleasure, 
and  stipulate  for  some  meagre  diversion,  to  pay 
himself  for  the  hard  performance  of  his  duty 
who  in  that  very  performance  experiences  the 
highest  pleasure ;  and  foels  the  truest  gratifica- 
tion of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  in  devoting^ 
the  noblest  part  of  that  nature  to  IBs  servioe,  to 
whom  he  owes  all,  because  firom  Him  he  has 
received  all: 

This  reprobated  strictness,  therefore,  so  far 
from  being  the  source  of  discomfort  and  misery, 
as  is  pretended,  is  in  reality  the  true  cause  of 
actual  enjoyment,  by  laying  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  ^  those  turbulent  and  uneasy  passions,  the 
unreserved  and  yet  imperfoct  gratification  of 
which  does  so  much  more  tend  to  disturb  our 
happines^  than  that  self-government  which 
Christianity  enjoins. 

But  aH  preoepte  seem  rigorous,  all  observances 
are  jeally  hard,  where  there  is  not  an  entire 
conviction  of  God's  rif  ht  to  our  obedienoe  and 
an  internal  principle  of  faith  and  love  to  make 
that  obedience  pleasant  A  religious  lifo  is  in- 
deed a  hard  bondage  to  one  immersed  in  the 
praetiees  of  the  world,  and  under  the  dominion 
of  ite  appetites  and  passionK  To  a  real  Chris, 
tian  it  is  *  perfect  freedom.'  He  does  not  now 
abstain  from  such  and  such  things,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  forbidden  (as  he  <hd  in  the  first 
sUges  of  his  progress)  but  because  his  soul  has 
no  bnger  any  jileasure  in  them.  And  it  would 
be  the  severest  of  a|l  punishmento  to  oblige  him 
to  return  to  those  practices,  from  which  he  once 
abstoined  with  difficulty,  and  UiroQgh  the  less 
noble  principle  of  ibar. 

There  is  not,  therefore,  perhaps,  a  greater 
mistake  than  that  common  notion  enterUined 
by  the  more  orderly  part  of  the  fashionable 
world,  that  a  littie  religion  will  make  people 
happy,  but  that  a  high  degree  of  it  is  incom- 
patible  with  all  enjoyment  For  surely  that  re 
Kgion  can  add  little  to  a  man's  happiness  whi(^ 
restrains  him  from  the  commission  of  a  wrong 
action,  but  which  does  not  pretend  to  extinguish 
the  bad  principle  from  which  the  act  proceeded. 
A  religion  which  ties  the  hands,  without  chang- 
ing  the  heart ;  which,  like  the  hell  of  Tantalus, 
subdues  not  the  desire,  yet  forbids  the  ^rratifica- 
tion,  is  indeed  an  uncomfortebie  religion :  and 
such  a  religion,  though  it  may  gdn  a  man 
something  on  the  side  of  reputetion,  will  giv 
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him  but  UtUe  inw&rd  comfort  For  what  true 
peaoe  can  that  heart  enjoy  which  U  left  a  prey 
to  that  temper  which  produced  the  evil,  even 
though  terror  or  shame  may  hare  prevented  the 
outward  act 

That  people  devoted  to  the  porittita  of  a  dissi- 
pated  lift  should  conceive  of  religion  as  a  diffi- 
cult and  even  unattainable  state,  it  is  easy  to 
believe.  That  they  should  conceive  of  it  as  an 
unhappy  state,  is  the  consummation  of  their 
error  and  their  ignorance :  for  that  a  ratumal 
being  should  have  his  understanding  enlighten, 
ed;  that  an  immmrtal  being  should  have  his 
views  extended  and  enlarged ;  that  a  AeZ^st  be- 
ing  should  have  a  consciousness  of  assistance ; 
asf'n/tti  being  the  prospect  of  a  pardon,  or  a 
falltn  one  the  assurance  of  restoration,  does  not 
seem  a  probable  ground  of  unhappiness :  and  on 
any  other  subject  but  religion,  such  reasoning 
would  not  be  admissible. 


CHAP.  VI. 

A  ttranger,  from  observing  ihe  fa$hionahU  mddf 
cf  lije^  v)ould  not  take  thU  to  be  a  ChrUtian 
eottntry, — Live*  of  profesnng  Christians  ex- 
amined by  a  comparison  with  the  Goopd. — 
Christiantty  not  made  the  rule  of  life^  even  by 
those  toho  profess  to  receive  it  as  an  object  of 

faith, Temporizing  toriters    contribute    to 

lower  the  credit  of  Christianity,  Loose  ha- 
rangues on  morals  not  calculatea  to  reform  the 
heart. 

Trk  Christian  religion  is  not  intended,  as 
some  of  its  fashionable  professors  seem  to  fancy, 
to  operate  as  a  charm,  a  talisman,  or  incantation, 
and  to  produce  its  effect  by  our  pronouncing 
certain  mystical  words,  attending  at  certain  con. 
secrated  places,  and  performing  certain  hallow- 
ed  ceremonies ;  but  it  is  an  active,  vital,  influ. 
ential  princif^e,  operating  on  the  heart,  restrain' 
ing  the  desires,  affecting  the  general  conduct, 
and  as  much  regulating  our  commerce  with  the 
world,  our  business,  pleasures,  and  enjoyments, 
our  conversations,  designs,  and  actions,  as  onr 
behaviour  in  public  wonhip,  or  even  in  private 
devotion. 

That  the  effects  of  such  a  principTe  are  strik- 
ingly vbible  in  the  lives  and  manners  of  the 
generality  of  those  who  give  the  law  to  fashion, 
will  not  perhaps  be  insisted  on.  And  indeed, 
the  whole  present  system  of  fashionable  life  is 
utterly  destructive  of  seriousness.  To  instance 
only  in  the  growing  habit  of  frequenting  great 
assemblies,  which  is  generally  thonght  insigni- 
ficant, and  is  in  effect  so  vapid,  that  one  almost 
wonders  how  it  can  be  dangerous  ;-wt  would 
excite  laughter,  because  we  are  so  broken  into 
the  habit,  were  I  to  insist  on  the  immcurality  of 
passing  one*s  whole  lift  in  a  crowds — But  those 
promiscuous  myriads  which  compose  the  so- 
ciety, falsely  so  called,  of  the  gay  world ;  who 
are  brought  together  withdut  esteem,  remain 
without  pleasure,  and  part  without  regret ;  who 
live  in  a  round  of  diversions,  the  possession  of 
which  is  so  joyless,  though  the  absence  is  so  in- 
supportable ;  these,  by  the  mere  force  of  inces- 
sant and  indiscriminate  aaaociatk>n    weaken* 


and  in  time  wear  out,  the  best  foelings  and  nt- 
fections  of  the  human  heart  And  the  mere 
spirit  of  dissipation,  thus  contracted  from  inva- 
riable habit,  even  detached  from  all  its  conoomi. 
tant  evils,  is  in  itself  as  hostile  to  a  religious 
spirit,  as  more  positive  and  actual  olifonces.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  say  that  it  is  as  criminal ;  I 
only  insist  that  it  is  as  opposite  to  that  heavenly 
mindedness  which  is  the  essenoe  of  the  Chxim- 
tian  temper. 

Let  us  suppose  an  ignorant  and  anprejndioed 
spectator,  who  should  have  been  taught  the 
theory  of  all  the  religions  on  the  gk>be,  braai^ht 
hither  from  the  other  hemisphere.  Set  hun 
down  in  the  politest  part  of  our  capital,  and  let 
him  determine,  if  he  can,  e^seept  mm  wbat  he 
shall  see  interwoven  in  the  texture  of  ooi  lawa^ 
and  kept  up  in  the  service  of  our  churcbssjto  what 
particular  religion  we  belong.  Let  him  net  bbLk 
entirely  with  Uie  moet  flagitious,  but  only  with 
the  most  fashionable;  at  least,  let  him  keep 
wbat  they  themselves  call  the  best  eompamy.  Let 
him  scrutinize  into  the  manners,  custoins,  ha- 
bits, and  diversions,  most  in  vogue,  and  then  in- 
for  from  all  he  has  seen  and  heard,  what  is  the 
established  religion  of  the  land. 

That  it  oouU  not  be  the  Jewish  he  wowli 
soon  discover :  for  of  rites,  ceremonies,  and  ex- 
ternal observances,  he  would  trace  but  slender 
remains.  He  would  be  equally  convinced  that 
it  could  not  be  the  religion  of  old  Greece  and 
Rome ;  for  that  enioined  reverence  to  the  gods, 
and  inculcated  obedience  to  the  laws.  His  most 
probable  conclusion  would  be  in  favour  ef  the 
Mahometan  faith,  did  not  the  excessive  indulg. 
ence  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  in  an 
article  of  intemperance  prohibited  even  by  the 
sensual  prophet  of  Arabia,  defeat  that  conjee- 
ture. 

How  would  the  petrified  inquirer  be  astonish. 
ed,  if  he  were  told  that  aU  these  gay,  thought- 
less,  luxurious,  dissipated  persons,  professed  a 
religion,  meek,  spiritual,  self-denying ;  of  which 
humility,  poverty  of  spirit,  a  renewed  mind,  and 
non-conformity  to  the  world,  were  specific  dis- 
tinctions! * 

When  he  saw  the  sons  of  men  of  fortune, 
scarcely  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  school,  admit- 
ted  to  be  spectators  of  the  turbulent  and  nnnato- 
ral  diversions  of  racing  and  gaming ;  and  the 
almost  infont  daughters,  even  of  wise  and  xir- 
tuous  mothers  (an  innovation  which  fashion  her- 
self forbade  till  now)  carried  with  most  unthrifty 
anticipation  to  the  frequent  and  iate  protracted 
ball — ^would  he  believe  that  we  were  of  a  feUgioa 
which  has  required  from  those  very  parents  a 
solemn  vow  that  these  children  should  be  bred 
up  ^  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lordi" 
That  they  shoukl  constantly  *-  believe  God*8  holy 
word  and  keep  bis  commandments  T* 

When  he  observed  the  turmoils  of  amhttion, 
the  competitions  of  vanity,  the  ardent  thirst  for 
the  possession  of  wealth,  and  the  wild  misappti- 
cation  of  it  when  possessed  ;  how  could  he  per- 
suade himself  that  all  these  anxious  pursoers  of 
present  enjoyment  were  the  disciples  of  a  man 
ler  who  exhibited  the  very  character  and  ce- 
nenee  of  his  religion,  as  it  were  in  a  metto 

*  Mr  KINGOOll  18  NOT  OF  THIS  WORLO  !* 

When  he  beheld  those  nocturnal  cluhe^  at 
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Buliveraive  (^private  Tirtne  and  domMtio  happi- 
neta,  would  he  conceive  that  we  were  of  a  reli. 
^ion  which  in  ezpreaa  terma  ^ezhorta  jwmg 
men  to  be  aober.nunded  V 

When  he  eaw  thoee  mamificent  and  brightly 
illuminated  atmcturea  which  decorate  and  die- 
grace  the  Fery  preoineta  of  the  royal  reaidence, 
'      '    af  from  all  theaepoUutiona)  when  he 


(eo  free  itself 

beheld  the  nightly  ofTerinffe  made  to  the  demon 
of  play,  on  whoae  cruel  utar  the  ibrtnne  and 
happiness  of  wivea  and  children  are  offered  up 
without  remorse ;  would  he  not  condnde  that 
we  were  of  some  of  those-  barbarous  religiona 
which  enjoins  tunnatural  sacrifices,  and  whose 
horrid  deities  are  appeased  with  nothing  less 
than  human  victims  7 

Now  ought  we  not  to  pardon  our  imaginary 
spectator,  if  he  should  not  at  once  conclude  thaC 
all  the  ▼arioos  descripdons  of  peraons  above  no- 
ticed profesaed  the  Christian  religion ;  soppoaing 
him  to  have  no  other  way  of  determining  but 
by  the  conformity  of  their  manners  to  that  rule 
by  which  he  had  undertaken  to  judge  them  7 
We  indeed  must  judge  with  a  certain  latitude, 
and  candidly  take  this  present  state  of  aociety 
into  the  account ;  which  in  some  few  instances, 
perhapa,  must  be  allowed  to  dispense  with  that 
literal  strictness,  which  mors  peculiarly  belong- 
ed to  the  first  ages  of  the  Gcspel. 

Bat  as  this  ia  really  a  Christian  country,  pro- 
feaain^  to  enjoy  the  purest  ftith  in  the  purest 
ibrro.  It  cannot  be  unreasonable  to  go  a  little 
farther,  and  inquire  whether  Christianity,  how- 
ever  firmly  established  and  generally  professed 
in  it,  is  really  practised  by  tluit  order  of  fashion- 
able persons,  who,  while  thev  are  absorbed  in 
the  delights  of  the  world,  and  their  whole  souls 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  yet  still  arro. 
gate  to  themselves  the  honourable  name  of  Chris- 
tians, and  occasionally  testifv  their  claim  to  this 
high  character,  by  a  general  proieasion  of  their 
belief  in,  and  a  decent  occasional  compliance 
with  the  forms  of  religion,  and  the  ordinanoea 
of  our  church  7 

Thia  inquiry  must  be  made,  not  by  a  compa- 
rison with  the  state  of  Christianity  in .  other 
eountriea  (a  mode  alwaya  fallacious,  whether 
adopted  by  nations  or  individuals,  is  that  of  com- 
paring  themselves  with  those  who  are  still 
worse)  nor  must  it  be  made  from  any  notions 
drawn  from  custom,  or  any  other  human  stand* 
ard ;  but  from  a  scripturo  view  of  ,what  real  re- 
ligion  is ;  from  any  one  of  those  striking  and 
oomprehensive  representations  of  it,  which  may 
be  ibnnd  condensed  in  so  many  single  passagea 
of  the  sacred  writings. 

Whoever  then  bioks  into  the  Book  of  God, 
and  observes  its  prevailing  spirit,  and  then  looks 
into  that  part  of  the  world  under  conaideration, 
will  not  surely  be  thought  very  censorious,  if  he 
pronounce  that  the  conformity  between  them 
does  not  seem  to  be  Mry striking;  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  one  do  not  very  evidently  appear  to 
be  dicUted  by  the  spirit  of  the  other.  Will  be 
discover  that  the  Christian  religion  is  so  much 
as  protended  to  be  made  the  rule  cf  life  even  by 
that  decent  order  who  profess  not  to  have  die- 
carded  it  as  an  object  of  &ith  7  Do  even  the 
mora  regular,  who  neglect  not  public  observan- 
ces, consider  ChriBtianity  as  the  meature  of  their 
VouL 


aetion$  !  Do  even  what  the  world  calls  religi. 
oua  persons,  employ  their  time,  their  abihties, 
and  their  fortune,  aa  talents  for  which  they  how- 
ever confess  they  believe  themselves  accounta- 
ble:  or  do  they,  in  any  rospect  live,  I  will  not 
say  up  to  their  profeaaion  (for  what  human  being 
doea  ao7)  but  in  any  consistency  with  it,  or  even 
with  an  eye  to  its  predominant  tendencies  7  Do 
persons  in  genersi  of  this  description  seem  to 
consider  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Grospel,  aa 
any  thing  more  than  a  form  of  words  necessary 
indeed  to  be  repeated,  and  proper  to  be  believed  7 
But  do  they  consider  them  as  necessary  to  b« 
adopted  into'a  governing  principle  of  action  7 

Is  it  acting  a  consistent  part  to  declare  in  the 
solemn  assemblies  that  they  aro  'miserable 
oftndera,'  and  that  ^  there  is  no  health  in  them»' 
and  yet  never  in  their  daily  lives  to  discover 
any  symptom  of  that  humility  and  self-abase 
ment,  which  should  naturally  be  implied  insnch 
a  declaration  7 

Is  it  reasonable  or  compatible,  I  will  sot  say 
with  piety,  but  with  good  sense,  earnestly  to  la- 
ment  having  *  followed  the  devices  and  deairea 
of  their  own  hearts,*  and  then  deliberately  to 
plunge  into  such  a  torrent  of  dissipations  aa 
clearly  indicates  that  they  do  not  strug|]e  to 
oppose  one  of  these  devices,  to  resist  one  of  these 
desires  7  I  dare  not  say  this  is  hypocrisy,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is,  but  surely  it  is  inconsistency. 

*  Be  ve  not  conformed  to  this  world,*  is  a  lead- 
ing prmciple  in  the  book  the^  acknowledge  aa 
their  guide.  But  afler  unresistinglv  assenting 
to  this  as  a  doctrinal  truth,  at  church — ^how  al^ 
surd  would  they  think  any  one  who  should  ex- 
pect them  to  adopt  it  into  their  practice !  Per- 
haps the  whole  law  of  God  does  not  exhibit  a 
single  precept  more  ^expressly,  more  steadily, 
and  more  uniformly  ^rejacted  by  the  class  in 
question.  If  it  mean  any  thing,  it  can  faardlv 
be  consistent  with  that  mode  of  life  emphatical- 
ly distinguished  by  the  appellation  of /asAton- 
abiU. 

Now,  would  it  be  much  more  absurd  (for  any 
other  reason  but  because  it  is  not  the  custom)  if 
our  legislatora  were  to  meet  one  day  in  every 
week,  gravely  to  read  over  all  the  obsolete  sta- 
tutes, and  rescinded  acts  of  parliament^  than  it 
is  for  the  order  of  persons  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion to  assemble  every  Sunday,  to  profoss  their 
belief  in  and  submission  to  a  system  of  princi- 
ples, which  they  do  not  so  much  as  ititevd  ahall 
be  binding  on  their  practice  7 

But  to  continue  our  inquiry^ — ^There  is  not  a 
more  common  or  more  intelhgible  definition  of 
human  duty,  than  that  of  *  Fear  God,  and  keep 
his  commandments.*  Now,  ss  to  the  first  of 
these  inseparable  precepts,  can  we,  with  the  ut- 
most  stretch  of  charity,  be  very  forward  to  con- 
dude  that  God  is  really  *  very  greatly  feared'  in 
secret,  by  those  who  give  too  manifost  indica- 
tions that  they  live  *  without  him  in  the  world  V 
And  as  to  the  latter  precept,  which  naturally 
grows  out  of  the  other — without  noticing  any  of 
the  flagrant  breachea  of  the  moral  law,  let  na 
only  confine  ourselves  to  the  allowed,  eeneral, 
and  notorious  violation  of  the  third  and  fourth 
commandments,  by  the  higher  as  well  as  by  the 
lower  orders;  breaches  so  flagrant,  that  they 
force  themselves  on  the  observation  of  the  moaC 
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inattenti?e,  too  palpably  to  be  either  annotioed 
or  palliated. 

Shall  we  have  reason  to  ohangre  our  opinion  if 
we  take  that  Divine  representation  of  the  sum 
and  sabfltance  of  religion,  and  appW  it  as  a. 
touchstone  in  the  present  trial — *Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  ail  thv  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  mind^  and  with  aU  thy  eoul,  and 
with  all  thy  strength,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self?' Now,  judge  bv  inference,  do  we  see 
many  public  proore  of  that  heavenly-mindedness 
which  would  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  such  a 
fervent  and  animated  dedication  of  all  the  pow- 
ers, feculties,  and  affections  of  the  soul  to  Him 
who  gave  it  ?  And,  as  to  the  great  rule  of  social 
duty  expressed  in  the  second  clause,  do  we  ob- 
serve as  much  of  that  considerate  kicdness,  that 
pure  disinterestedness,  that  conscientious  atten- 
tion to  the  comfort  of  others,  especially  of  de- 
pendente  and  inferiors,  as  mi^ ht  be  expected 
from  those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  so  un- 
erringm  standard  of  conduct?  a  standard,  which, 
if  impartially  consulted,  must  make  our  kind- 
ness to  others  bear  an  exact  oroportion  to  our 
self.Iove;  a  rule  in  which  chhstian  principle, 
operating  on  human  sensibility,  could  not  fdil 
to  decide  aright  in  every  eupposeable  case.  For 
no  man  can  doubt  how  he  ought  to  act  towards 
another,  while  the  inward  corresponding  su|f. 
gestions  of  conscience  and  feeling  concur  in 
letting  him  know  how  he  would  wish,  in  a  change 
of  circumstances,  that  others  should  act  towards 
him. 

Or  suppose  we  take  a  more  detailed  survey, 
by  a  third  rule,  which  indeed  is  not  so  much  the 
principle  as  the  effect  of  piety — *  True  religion, 
and  unde/iied  before  God  and  the  Father,  is  this : 
to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflic 
tion,  and  to  keep  himself  umpatted  from  the 
toorld*  Now,  if  Christianity  insiste  that  obedi- 
ence  to  the  latter  injunction  be  the  true  evidence 
of  the  sincerity  of  those  who  fulfil  the  former,  is 
the  beneficence  of  the  fashionable  world  very 
strikingly  illustrated  by  this  spotless  purity,  this 
exemption  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world, 
which  is  here  declared  to  be  ite  invariable  con- 
comitant? 

But  if  I  were  to  venture  to  teke  my  estimate 
with  a  view  more  immediately  evangelical;  if  I 
presumed  to  look  for  that  genuine  Christianity 
which  consists  in  repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;*  to  insist,  that 
whatever  natural  religion  and  fa$hionable  reli- 
gion may  teach,  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  ChrU' 
tian  religion  to  humble  the  sinner  and  exalt  the 
Saviour ;  to  insist  that  not  only  the  grossly  fla* 
gitious,  but  that  dU  have  sinned ;  that  aU  are  by 
nature  in  a  state  of  condemnation ;  that  all  stand 
in  need  of  mercy,  of  which  there  is  no  hope  but 
on  the  Gospel  terms ;  that  eternal  life  is  pro- 
mised  to  thoSe  only  who  accept  it  on  the  offered 
conditions  of  *  faith,  repentance,  and  renewed 
obedience  ;* — if  I  were  to  insist  on  such  eviden- 
ces  of  our  Christianity  as  these ;  if  I  were  to 
express  these  doctrines  in  plain  scriptural  terms 
without  lowering,  qualifying,  disguising,  or  do- 
ing  them  away ;  if  I  were  to  insist  on  this  belief, 
and  ite  implied  and  corresponding  practices ;  I 
am  aware  that,  with  whatever  condescending 
natience  this  little  tract  might  have  been  so  far 


perused,  many  a  fashionable  reader  would  tiere 
throw  it  aside,  as  having  now  detected  the  paU 
paUe  enthusiast,  the  sKettor  of  *  strange  doc- 
trines,* lon^  ago  consigned,  over  by  the  liberal 
■nd  the  polite  to  bigoto  and  fimatics.  And  yet, 
if  the  Bible  be  true,  this  is  a  simple  and  iaithiul 
description  of  Christianity. 

Surely  men  forget  that  we  are  nr^g  them 
upon  their  own  principles ;  that  wlule  we  are 
urging  them  with  motives  drawn  from  Chris- 
tianity, they  seem  to  have  as  little  concern  in 
these  motives  as  if  they  themselves  were  of  an- 
other  religbn.  It  is  not  a  name  that  will  stand 
us  instead.  It  is  not  merely  gloDring  in  the  title 
of  Christians,  while  we  are  living  in  the  neglect 
of  its  precepte ;  it  is  not  in  valoing  ourselves  on 
the  profession  of  religion  as  crediteble,  while  we 
reject  the  power  of  it  as  fanatical,  that  will  save 
us !  In  any  other  circumstanoes  of  life  it  woold 
be  accounted  absurd  to  have  a  set  ofpropoeitiosie, 
principles,  statutes,  or  fundamental  articlos,  and 
not  to  make  them  the  ground  of  our  acting  as 
well  as  of  our  reasoning.  In  these  suppoeed  in. 
stonoes  the  blame  would  lie  in  the  oontradictioo, 
in  religion  it  lies  in  the  agreement  Strange ! 
that  to  act  in  consequence  of  received  and  ac- 
knowledged principles,  shonld  be  acooonted 
weakness !  Strange,  that  what  alone  is  truly  con- 
sistent,  should  be  branded  as  absvd !  Strange^ 
that  men  must  really  forbear  to  act  rationaliy, 
only  that  they  may  not  be  reckoned  madi 
Strange,  that  they  should  be  commended  lor 
having  prayed  in  the  excellent  words  of  the  Bi- 
ble  and  of  our  church,  for  *  a  dean  heart,  and  a 
right  spirit  ;*  and  yet,  if  they  gave  any  sign  of 
such  a  transformation  of  heart,  they  should  be 
accounted,  if  not  fanatical,  at  least,  singular, 
weak,  or  melancholy  men. 

After  havings  however,  just  ventured  to  hint 
at  what  are  indeed  the  humblbg  doctrines  of 
the  ^pel,  the  doctrines  to  which  alone  eternal 
life  IS  promised,  I  shall  in  deep  humility  forbear 
to  enlarge  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  has 
been  exhausted  by  the  labours  of  wise  and  pious 
men  in  all  ages.  Unhappily,  however,  the  moat 
awakening  of  these  writers  are  not  the  favourite 

Saeste  in  the  doseto  of  the  more  fashionable 
hristians ;  who,  when  they  happen  to  be  more 
seriously  disposed  than  ordinary,  are  fond  of 
finding  out  some  middle  kind  of  reading,  which 
recommends  some  half-way  state,  something 
between  Pannism  and  Christianity,  suspending 
the  mind,  like  the  position  of  Mahomet's  tomb, 
between  earth  and  heaven :  a  kind  of  reading 
which,  while  it  quiete  the  conscienoe  by  being 
on  the  side  of  morals,  neither  awakens  fear,  nor 
alarms  security.  By  dealing  in  generals,  it 
comes  home  to  the  heartoof  none :  it  flatters  the 
passions  of  the  reader,  by  ascribing  high  merits 
to  the  performance  of  certain  right  actions,  and 
the  forbearance  from  oertein  wrong  ones ;  aroonff 
which,  that  reader  must  be  very  unlucky  indeeid 
who  does  not  find  some  performancea  and  some 
forbearances  of  his  own.  It  at  once  enables  him 
to  keep  heaven  in  his  eye,  and  the  world  in  hu 
heart  It  agreeably  represente  the  readers  to 
themselves  as  amiable  persons,  guilty  indeed  of 
a  few  faults,  but  never  as  condemned  ainBen 
under  sentence  of  death.  It  commonly  abo«ads 
with  high  encomiums  on  the  dignity  pf  [ 
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nafture ;  the  good  eflbeti  of  Tirtne  oa  health,  fbr- 
tnne,  and  reputatioii :  the  dangers  of  a  blind 
Mai,  the  miacbieft  of  enthneiaaiD,  and  the  foU^ 
of  singularity,  with  yarioos  other  kindred  sentt* 
menta ;  which,  if  thej  do  not  fall  in  of  them- 
selves with  the  oormptions  of  our  nmtvre,  maji 
by  a  little  warping,  be  easily  acoommodated  to 
them. 

These  are  the  too  snooessfnl  practioss  of  cer- 
tain  luke-warm  and  temporising  divines,  who 
have  become  popular  by  blontii^  the  edge  of 
the  heavenly  tempered  weapon,  whose  saiotary 
keenneas,  but  for  their  *deoeitfiil  handling,* 
would  ofien  *  pieroe  to  the  dividing  asander  of 
boqI  and  spirit' 

Bat  those  severer  preaohers  of  righteoasoess, 
who  disgnst  by  applying  too  closely  to  the  con- 
science ;  who  probe  the  inmost  heart  and  lay 
open  all  its  latent  peccancies;  who  treat  of 
principles  as  the  only  certain  source  of  man- 
ners ;  who  lav  the  axe  at  the  root,  oAener  than 
the  praning  knife  to  the  branch ;  who  inaiat 
mach  and  often  on  the  great  leading  tmtha,  that 
man  is  a  fallen  creature, ^who  most  be  restored, 
if  realored  at  all,  by  meahs  very  little  flattering 
to  human  pride  such  heart-searehing  writers 
as  these  will  seldom  find  access  to  the  houses 
and  hearts  of  the  more  modish  Christians,  unlesa 
the^  happen  to  owe  their  admiasion  to  aome  sub. 
ordinate  quality  of  style ;  unless  they  can  cap- 
tivate, with  the  sed^cing  graces  of  language, 
those  well-bred  readers,  who  are  childishly 
amusing  themselves  with  the  gam'iah,  when  they 
are  perishing  for  want  of  food ;  who  are  aearch. 
tng  lor  pdiahed  perioda  when  they  ahould  be  in 
quest  of  alarming  truths :  who  are  looking  for 
elegance  of  composition  when  they  should  be 
anxious  for  eternal  lifb. 

Whatever  comparative  praise  may  be  due  to 
the  farm»r  class  of  writers,  when  viewed  with 
others  of  a  lesa  decent  order,  ^et  I  am  not  aure 
whether  ao  manv  hooka  of  frigid  morality,  ex« 
hibiting  auch  inrericM-  motivea  of  action,  auch  mo- 
derate  repreaeotationa  of  duty,  and  auch  a  low 
standard  4tf  principle ;  have  not  done  religion 
much  more  harm  than  good ;  whether  they  do 
not  lead  many  a  reader  to  inquire  what  ia  the 
loweat  degree  in  the  aoale  of  virtus  with  whidi 
he  may  content  himaelf,  ao  aa  barely  to  escape 
eternal  punishment;  how  much  indulgence  he 
may  allow  himaelf  without  abaolutely  forfeiting 
hii  chance  of  aafety :  what  ia  the  nttermoai  verge' 
to  which  he  may  venture  of  thia  world'a  enjoy. 
ment,  and  yet  juat  keep  within  a  poastbility  of 
iiope  fbr  the  next:  adjusting  the  scales  of  indul. 
grence  and^secnrity  with  auch  a  acrupuloua  equi- 
librium, aa  not  to  lose  much  pleasure,  yet  not 
incur  much  penalty. 

This  ia  hardly  an  exaggerated  repreaenta- 
tion ;  and  to  these  low  views  of  dut^  is  pertlv 
owing  so  much  of  that  bare-weight  virtue  with 
which  even  Christiana  are  apt  to  content  them- 
selves ;  fighting  for  every  inch  of  ground  which 
may  possibly  be  taken  within  the  pales  of  per. 
mission,  and  stretching  thoae  palea  to  the  ut- 
most edge  of  that  limitation  about  which  the 
world  and  »he  Bible  contend. 

But  while  the  nominal  Christian  is  persuad- 
inflf  himself  that  there  can  be  no  harm  m  going 
«  UUU  farther^-ihe  real  Christian  is  always  afiraid 


of  gomg  too  fiir.  While  the  one  is  debating  fbr 
a  httle  more  disputed  ground,  the  other  is  so 
fbsrfbl  <^  straying  into  the  regions  of  unhallow. 
ed  indulgence,  tluit  he  keeps  at  a  prudent  die- 
tanoe  fi^m  the  extremity  of  his  permitted 
limits ;  and  is  anxious  in  restricting  as  the  other 
is  desirous  of  extendinff  them.  One  thing  is 
dear,  and  it  may  be  no  bad  indication  by  which 
to  discover  the  state  of  man's  heart  to  himself; 
while  he  is  contending  fbr  this  allowance,  and 
stipulating  fbr  the  other  indulgence,  it  will  show 
him  that,  whatever  ehanffe  there  may  be  in  his 
life,  there  is  none  in  his  lieart ;  the  temper  re. 
mains  as  it  did;  and  it  is  by  the  uiward  frame 
rather  than  the  outward  act  that  he  can  best 
judge  of  his  swn  state,  whatever  mar  be  the  rule 
by  which  he  undertakes  to  judge  of  that  of  an- 
other. 

It  is  less  wonderful  that  there  are  not  more 
Christians,  than  that  Christians,  as  the^  are 
called,  are  not  better  men ;  fbr  if  Christianity 
be  not  true,  the  motives  of  virtue  are  nof  high 
enough  to  quicken  ordinary  men  to  very  extra- 
ordinary exertions.  We  aee  them  do  and  auffer 
eyery  day  for  popularity,  for  coatom,  fbr  ftah- 
ion,  for  the  point  of  honour,  not  only  more  than 
good  men  do  and  aufibr  fbr  religion,  but  a  great 
deal  more  than  religion  reqnirea  them  to  do.  For 
her  reatonahU  $erwee  demanda  no  aacrificea  but 
what  are  aanctioned  by  good  aenae,  aoand  policy, 
right  reaaon,  and  nncorropt  judgment 

Many  of  theae  faahionable  profeaaora  even  go 
ao  far  aa  to  bring  their  right  faith  aa  an  apology 
for  their  wrong  practice.  They  have  a  com- 
modious way  of  intrenching  themselves  witliin 
the  shslter  of  aome  general  position  of  unques- 
tionable troth :  even  the  great  Chriatian  hope 
becomes  a  anare  to  them.  They  apologize  for 
a  life  of  offence,  by  taking  refuge  in  the  extreme 
goodneaa  they  are  abusing.  That  *  God  ia  all 
merciful,'  is  the  common  reply  to  thoae  who 
hint  to  them  their  danger.  Thia  ia  a  falae  and 
fatal  application  of  a  divine  and  comfortable 
truth.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the 
proposition,  nor  more  deluaive  than  the  infer, 
ence :  for  their  deduction  impliea,  not  that  he  ia 
merciful  to  ain  repented  of,  but  to  ain  continued 
in.  But  it  is  a  moat  faUacioua  hope  to  expect 
that  God  will  violate  hia  own  covenant,  or  that 
he  ia  indeed,  *  all  mercy,'  to  th^  utter  exduaion 
of  hia  other  attributea  of  perfect  bolineas,  purity 
and  justice. 

It  ia  a  dangerouiB  folly  to  rest  on  these  vague 
and  general  notions  of  indefinite  mercy ;  and  no- 
thing caA  be  more  deluaive  than  thia  indefinite 
truat  in  being  forgiven  in  our  own  way,  after 
God  haa  clearly  revealed  to  ua  that  he  will  only 
forgive  us  in  hia  way.  Beaidea,  b  there  not 
aom^thing  aingularly  baae  in  ainning  againat 
God  ftecottse  he  ia  merciful  7 

But  the  truth  ia  no  one  doea  truly  trust  in  God, 
who  does  not  endeavour  to  obey  him.  For  to 
break  his  laws,  and  yet  to  depend  on  his  fiu 
vour ;  to  live  in  opposition  to  hia  will,  and  yet  in 
expectation  of  hia  mercy ;  to  violate  hia  com- 
manda,  and  yet  tA  look  for  hia  acceptance,  would 
not,  in  any  other  inatance,  be  thought  a  reaaop- 
able  ground  of  conduct;  and  yet  it  ia  by  no 
means  as  uncommon  as  it  is  inoonaiatent 
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CHAP.  Vlt. 

Vteto  of  thoae  who  acknowledge  ChriatianUy  tie 

a  perfect  $y$tem  of  morale^  hut  deny  its  divine 

.   authority. — Momlity  not  the  whole  of  Religion, 

As  in  the  preceding  chapter  notice  wan  taken 
of  that  description  of  persons  who  profess  to  re- 
ceive  Christianity  with  great  reverence  as  a 
matter  of  faith,  who  yet  do  not  pretend  to  adopt 
it  as  a  role  of  conduct ;  I  shall  conclude  these 
slight  remarks  with  some  short  animadversions 
on  another  set  of  men,  and  that  not  a  small  one 
amon^  the  decent  and  fashionable,  who  profess 
to  think  it  exhibits  an  admirable  system  of 
morals,  while  they  deny  Its  divine  authority; 
though  that  authority  alone  can  make  the  neces- 
sity of  obeying  its  precepts  binding  on  the  con- 
sciences  of  men. 

This  is  a  very  discreet  scheme ;  for  such  per- 
sons  at  once  save  themselves  from  the  discredit 
of  having  their  understanding  imposed  upon 
by  a  supposed  blind  submission  to  evidences  and 
authorities ;  and  yet,  prudently  enoufh,  secure 
to  themselves,  in  no  small  degree,  the  reputa- 
tion of  good  men.  Bv  steering  this  middle  kind 
of  course,  they  contrive  to  be  reckoned  liberal 
by  the  phUoeophen^  and  decent  by  the  believers. 

But  we  are  not  to  expect  to  see  the  pure  mo- 
rality of  the  Gospel  very  carefully  transfused 
into  the  lives  of  such  objectors.  And  indeed  it 
would  be  unjust  to  imagine  that  the  precepts 
$hould  be  most  scrupalously  observed  by  those 
who  reject  the  authority.  The  influence  of 
divine  truth  must  necessarily  best  prepare  the 
heart  for  an  unreserved  obedience  to  its  laws. 
If  we  do  not  depend  on  the  offers  of  the  Gospel, 
we  shall  want  the  best  motives  to  the  actions 
and  performances  which  it  enjoins.  A  lively 
belief  must  therefore  precede  a  hearty  obedience. 
Let  those  who  think  otherwise,  hear  what  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  has  said  :  *  For  this  end  was 
I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world, 
that  I  might  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.* 
Those  who  reject  the  Gospel,  therefore,  reject 
the  power  of  performing  good  actions.  That 
command,  for  instancy,  to  '  set  our  affections  on 
things  above,*  will  operato  but  faintly,  till  that 
Spirit  fh>m  which  the  command  proceeds, 
touches  the  heart,  and  convinces  that  no  human 
good  is  worthy  of^the  entire  affection  of  an  im- 
mortal  creature.  An  unreserved  faith  in  the 
promisor  muet  precede  our  acceptable  perform- 
ance of  any  duty  to  which  the  promise  is  an- 
nexed. 

But  as  to  a  set  of  duties  enforced  by  no  other 
motive  than  a  bare  acquiescence  in  their  beaaty, 
and  a  cold  conviction  of  their  propriety,  but 
impelled  by  no  obedience  to  his  authority  who 
imposes  them ;  though  we  know  not  how  well 
they  might  be  performed  by  pure  and  impecca- 
ble beings,  yet  we  know  how  they  commonly 
«re  performed  by  frail  and  disorderly  creatures, 
frlien  from  their  innocence,  and  corrupt  in  their 
very  natures. 

Nothing  but  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  can  reconcile  thinking  beings  to 
the  extraordinary  appearances  of  things  in  the 
Creator's  moral  government  of  the  world.  The 
works  of  God  are  an  enigma,  of  which  his  word 


alone  is  the  solution.  The  dark  veil  whion  is 
thrown  over  the  divine  dispensations  in  this 
lower  world  must  naturally  shock  those  who 
consider  only  the  single  scene  which  is  acting 
on  the  present  stage ;  but  is  reconcilable  to  him 
who,  having  learnt  from  Revelation  the  nature 
of  the  laws  by  which  the  great  Author  acts, 
trusts  confidenUv  that  the  catastrophe  will  met 
all  to  rights.  The  confusion  which  sin  and  the 
passions  have  introduced ;  the  triumph  of  wick* 
edness;  the  seemingly  arbitrary  disproportioa 
of  human  conditions,  accountable  on  no  scheme 
but  that  which  the  Goepel  has  opened  to  ue — 
have  all  a  natural  tendency  to  withdraw  from 
the  love  of  God,  the  hearts  of  those  who  erect 
themselves  into  critics  oo  the  Divine  conduct, 
and  yet  will  not  study  the  plan,  and  get  ac 
quainted  with  the  rules,  so  far  as  it  has  pleaaed 
the  Supreme  Disposer  to  neveal  them. 

Till  therefore  the  word  of  God  is  used  *  mm  a 
lamp  to  their  paths,*  men  can  neither  truly  die. 
corn  the  crookedness  of  their  own  ways,  nor  the 
perfection  of  that  light  by  which  they  are  di- 
rectod  to  walk.  And  this  light  can  only  be  seen 
by  its  own  proper  brightness  ;  it  has  no  other 
medium.  Until  therefore,  'the  secret  of  the 
Lord*  is  with  men,  they  will  not  truly  'fbar 
him  ;*  until  he  has  *  enlarged  their  hearts*  with 
the  knowledge  and  belief  of  his  word,  they  will 
not  very  vigorously  run  '  the  way  of  his  oom. 
mandments.*  Until  the^  have  acquired  that 
*■  faith,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God,*  they  will  not  attain  that  *  holiness,  with- 
out which  no  man  can  see  him.' 

And  indeed  if  God  has  thought  fit  to  make 
the  Gospel  an  instrument  of  salvation,  we  must 
own  the  necessity  of  receiving  it  as  a  divine  in- 
stitution, before  it  is  likely  to  operate  very  ef- 
fectually on  the  human  conduct,  llie  great 
Creator,  if  we  may  judge  by  analogy  from  na- 
tural things,  is  so  just  and  wise  an  economist, 
that  he  always  adapts,  with  the  most  accurate 

Crecision,  the  instrument  to  the  work ;  and  never 
ivishes  more  means  than  are  necessary  to  ac 
complish  the  proposed  end.  If  therefore  Christ 
tianity  had  been  intended  for  nothing  more  than 
a  mere  system  of  ethics,  such  a  system  snrelj 
might  have  been  produced  at  an  mfinitoly  less 
expense.  The  long  chun  of  prophecy*  the 
succession  of  miracles,  the  labours  of  apostles, 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  costly  sacrifice  which  the  Gospel  records, 
might  surely  have  been  spared.  LeseoDe  of 
mere  human  virtue  might  have  been  delivered  by 
some  suiteble  uistrument  of  human  wisdooa, 
strengthened  by  the  visible  authority  of  hamaa 
power.  A  bare  system  of  morals  might  have  been 
communicated  to  mankind  with  a  more  reasona- 
ble prospect  of  advantege,  by  means  not  so  repng. 
nant  to  human  pride.  A  mere  scheme  of  <9oo- 
duct  might  have  been  delivered  with  far  greater 
probability  of  the  success  of  ite  reoepUoo  by 
Antoninus  the  emperor,  or  Plato  the  philosopher, 
than  by  Paul  the  tent-maker,  or  Peter  the 
fisherman. 

Christianity,  then,  must  be  embraced  entirely, 
if  it  be  received  at  all.  It  must  be  taken  with- 
out mutilation,  as  a  perfect  scheme,  in  the  war 
in  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  it  It 
must  be  accepted,  not  as  exhibiting  beantifol 
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parts,  but  ai  preientini^  one  ooDsammate  whole, 
of  which  tiie  perfection  ariaee  from  coherence 
and  dependence,  from  relation  and  consistency. 
Its  power  will  be  weakened,  and  its  ener^ry  de- 
atrojed,  if  every  caviller  polls  oat  a  pin,  or  ob- 
■tracts  a  spring  with  the  preeamptuoos  view  of 
new  modelling  the  Divine  work,  and  making  it 
^o  to  his  own  mind.  There  must  be  no  break, 
ing  the  system  into  portions  of  which  we  are 
at  liberty  to  choose  one  and  rejeet  another. 
Tliere  is  no  separating  the  evidences  from  the 
doctrines,  the  doctrines  from  the  preoepts,  belief 
from  obedience,  morality  from  piety,  the  love  of 
our  neighboar  from  the  k>ve  of  God.  If  we  al- 
low  Christianity  to  be  any  thing,  we  most  allow 
it  to  be  every  thing :  if  we  allow  the  Divine 
Author  to  be  indeed  unto  us  *  wisdom  and 
righteousness,'  he  must  be  also  sanctification 
and  redem]^ion/ 

Christianity  then  is  assuredly  something  more 
than  a  mere  set  of  rules;  and  faith,  though  it 
never  pretended  to  be  the  substitute  fyr  an  use- 
ful  life,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  its  accept- 
anoe  with  God.  The  Gospel  never  offsrs  to 
make  religion  supersede  morality,  but  every 
where  clearly  proves  that  morality  is  not  the 
whole  of  religion.  Piety  is  not  only  necessary 
as  a  iRcsiM,  but  is  itself  a  most  important  eni. 
It  is  not  only  the  best  principle  of  moral  conduct, 
but  is  an  indispensable  and  absolute  duty  in  it- 
self. It  is  not  only  the .  highest  motive  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  but  is  a  prior  obligation,  and 
absolutely  necessary,  even  when  detaished  from 
its  immediate  inmience  on  outward  actions. 
Religion  will  survive  all  the  virtues  of  which  it 
is  t&  source ;  for  we  shall  be  living  in  the  no- 
blest exercises  of  piety  when  we  srall  have  no 
objects  on  which  to  exercise  many  human  vir- 
tues. When  there  will  be  no  dbtress  to  be  re- 
lieved,  no  injuries  to  be  forgiven,  no  evil  habits 
to  be  subdued,  there  will  be  a  Creator  to  be 
blessed  and  adored,  a  Redeemer  to  be  loved  and 
praised. 

To  concliide,  a  real  Christian  is  not  such 


merely  by  habit,  proibssion,  or  education ;  he  is 
not  a  Christian  in  order  to  acquit  his  sponsors 
of  the  engagements  they  entered  into  in  his 
name ;  but  he  is  one  who  has  embraced  Chris- 
tianity from  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  and  an 
experience  of  its  excellence.  He  is  not  only 
confident  in  matters  of  faith  by  evidences  sug- 
gested to  his  understanding,  or  reasons  which 
correspond  to  his  inquiries ;  but  all  these  evi- 
dences  of  truth,  all  these  principles  of  goodness 
are  working  into  his  heart,  and  exhibit  them- 
selves  in  his  practice.  He  sees  so  much  of  the 
body  of  the  great  truths  and  fundamental  points 
of  religion,  that  he  has  a  satisfactory  trust  in 
those  lesser  branches  which  ramify  to  infinity 
from  the  parent  stock ;  though  he  may  not  in- 
dividually and  completely  comprehend  them  alL 
He  is  so  powerfully  convinced  of  the  general 
truth,  and  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  that  he  is  not  startled  by 
every  little  difficulty ;  he  is  not  staggered  by 
every  *  hard  saying.*  Those  depths  of  myftery 
which  surpass  his  understanding  do  not  shake 
his  faith,  and  this,  not  because  be  is  credulous, 
and  given  to  take  things  upon  trust,  but  because: 
knowing  that  his  foundations  are  right,  he  sees 
how  one  truth  of  Scripture  supports  another  like 
the  bearings  of  a  geometrical  building ;  because 
he  sees  the  aspect  one  doctrine  haa  upon  an- 
other ;  because  he  sees  the  eonsistancy  of  each 
with  the  rest,  and  the  place,  order,  and  relation 
<^  all.  The  resi  Christian  by  no  means  rejects 
reason  firom  his  religion ;  so  &r  from  it,  he  most 
carefully  exercises  it  in  furnishing  his  mind 
with  all  the  evidences  of  ita  truth.  But  he  does 
not  stop  here.  Christianity  furnishes  him  with 
a  living  principle  of  action,  with  the  vital  in- 
fluences  of  the  holy  Spirit,  which,  while  it  en- 
lightens his  faculties,  rectifies  his  will,  turns  hb 
knowledge  into  practice,  sanctifies  bis  heart, 
changes  his  habits,  and  proves  that  when  fidth- 
fully  received,  the  word  of  truth  *  is  life  indeed, 
and  is  spirit  indeed  !* 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SPEECH  OF  M.  DUPONT, 

MADE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  FRANCE. 
ON  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  RELIGION  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


A  PREFATORY  ADDRESS 

TO  THB  LADin,  SlC  OF  ORXAT  BErTAIM,— IN  BEHALV  OT  THE  VESIfOH  EMXOftAMT  OLBROT. 


Jr  it  be  allowed  that  there  may  arise  occasions 
BO  extraordinary  that  all  the  lesser  motives  of 
delicacy  ought  to  vanish  before  them,  it  is  pre- 
earned  that  the  present  emergency  will  be  con- 
sidered  as  presenting  one  of  those  occasions,  and 
will  in  some  measure  justify  the  hardiness  of 
this  address  ftom  a  private  individual,  who,  sti- 
mulated by  the  urgency  of  the  case,  sacrifices 
inferior  considerations  to  the  ardent  desire  of 


raising  further  supplies  towards  relieving  a  dis. 
tress  as  pressing  as  it  is  unexampled. 

We  are  informed  by  public  advertisement, 
that  the  large  sums  already  so  liberally  subecrib* 
ed  for  the  emigrant  clergy  are  almost  exhausted. 
Authentic  information  adds,  that  multitudes  of 
distressed  exiles  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  are  on 
the  point  of  wanting  bread. 

Very  many  to  whom  this  address  is  made  have 


WOTB.— The  prollls  of  this  poUication.  which  were  coasideFabie.  were  given  to  the  French  emigrant  etorgy. 
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aIkmIt  eontribated.  O  let  tbem  not  be  weary 
in  wed-doing !  I  know  that  many  are  making 
generous  ezertioaa  for  thejostand  natural  eUiou 
of  the  widows '  and  children  of  our  own  brave 
eeamen  and  aoldieni.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that 
the  present  is  an  interfering  claim.  Those  to 
whom  I  write,  have  bread  enough,  and  to  spare* 
You,  who  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  and  yet 
complain  that  you  have  little  to  bestow,  let  not 
this  bounty  be  subtracted  firom  another  bounty, 
but  subtract  it  rather  from  some  superfluous 
expense. 

The  beneficent  and  right-minded  want  no  ar- 
guments to  be  pressed  upon  them ;  but  it  is  not 
those  alone  who  I  address ;  I  write  to  persons 
of  every  description.  Luxurious  habits  of  living, 
which  really  furnish  the  distressed  with  the 
fairest  grounds  for  application,  are  too  often 
wged  by  (hose  who  practise  them  aa  a  motive 
fbr  withholding  assistance,  and  produced  as  a 
plea  for  having  little  to  spare.  Let  her  who  in- 
dulges such  habits,  and  pleads  such  excuses  in 
consequence,  reflect,  that  by  retrenching  one 
costly  dish  fVom  her  abundant  table,  by  cutting 
off  the  superfluities  of  one  expensive  desert, 
omitting  one  evening*s  public  amusement,  she 
may  fhrnish  at  least  a  week*s  subsistence  to 
more  than  one  person,*  as  liberally  bred  perhaps 
as  herself,  and  who,  in  his  own  country,  maj 
have  often  tasted  how  moch  more  blessed  it  is 
to  give  than  to  receive— to  a  once  affluent  mi- 
ni^r  of  religion,  who  has  been  long  accustomed 
to  bestow  the  necessaries  he  is  now  reduced  to 
solicit. 

Even  your  young  daughters,  whom  maternal 
prudence  has  not  yet  furnished  with  the  means 
of  bestowing,  may  bo  cheaply  taught  the  first 
rudiments  of  charity,  together  with  an  impor- 
tant  lesson  of  eoonomy  :  they  may  be  taught  to 
sacrifice  a  feather,  a  set  of  ribands,  an  expensive 
ornament,  an  idle  diversion.  And  if  they  are 
on  this  occasion  instructed,  that  there  is  no  true 
charity  without  self-denial,  the^  will  gain  more 
than  they  are  called  upon  to  give :  fitf  the  sup. 
pressioH  of  one  luxury  for  a  charitable  purpose, 
u  the  exercise  of  two  virtues,  and  this  without 
any  pecuniary  expense.- An  indul|rence  is  abridg- 
ed  and  chiiitian  charity  is  exercised. 

Let  the  sick  and  afflicted  remember  how 
dreadful  it  must  be,  to  be  exposed  to  the  sufier- 
ings  they  feel  without  one  of  the  alleviations 
which  mitigate  their  affliction.  How  dreadful 
it  is  to  be  without  comfort,  without  necessaries, 
without  a  home->without  a  country !  While 
the  gay  and  prosperous  would  do  well  to  recol- 
lect, how  suddenly  and  terribly  those  tmhappy 

*  Mr.  Bowdler*s  letter  sUtet,  that  sboat  six  ihillinis 
a  week  includes  tlie  ezpenees  of  aaeh  priest  at  Win- 


persons  fbr  whom  we  plead,  were,  by  the  ear 
prising  vicissitudes  of  life,  thrown  down  from 
heights  of  gayety  and  prosperity  equal  to  what 
they  are  now  enjoying.  And  let  those  who  have 
husbands,  fathers,  sons,  brothars,  or  friends,  re- 
flect on  the  uncertainties  of  war,  and  the  revo- 
lution  of  human  afliairs.  It  is  only  by  ioiagining 
the  possibility  that  those  who  are  dear  to  as  may 
be  placed  by  the  instability  of  human  evonts  in 
the  same  calamitous  circumstances,  that  we  con 
obtain  an  adequate  feeling  of  the  woes  wo  ore 
called  upon  to  commiserate. 

In  a  distress  so  wide  and  eomprehensive  as 
the  present,  many  are  prevented  from  giving  by 
that  popular  excuse,  *  That  it  is  but  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  ocean.'  But  let  them  reflect,  that 
if  all  the  individual  drops  were  withheld,  there 
would  be  no  ocean  at  all ;  and  the  inability  to 
give  much  6ught  not,  on  any  occasion,  to  be 
converted  into  an  excuse  fbr  giving  nothing. 
Even  moderate  circumstances  need  not  plead  an 
exemption.  The  industrious  tradesman  will  not, 
even  in  a  political  view,  be  eventually  a  looer 
by  his  small  contribution.  The  money  now 
raised  is  neither  carried  out  of  our  country,  nor 
dissipated  in  luxuries,  but  returns  again  to  the 
community;  returns  to  our  shops  and  to  our 
markets,  to  procure  the  bare  necessariee  of 
lift. 

Some  have  objected  to  the  difibrence  of  reli- 
fioa  of  those  for  whom  we  solioiL  Such  aa  ob- 
paction  hardly  deserves  a  serious  answer.  Sorely 
if  the  superstitious  Tartar  hopes  to  become  poe- 
seesed  or  the  ooura^  and  talents  of  the  enemy 
he  slays,  the  Christian  is  not  ofVoid  of  catching, 
or  of  propagating  the  error  of  the  suflber  Ira 
relieves.---Christian  charity  is  of  no  party.  We 
plead  not  fbr  their  fkith,  but  for  their  wants, 
but  while  we  affirm  that  it  is  not  for  their  pope- 
rv  but  their  poverty  which  we  solicit;  yet  let 
the  more  scrupulous,  who  look  fbr  desert  as  well 
as  distress  in  the  objects  of  their  bounty,  bou* 
in  mind,  that  if  these  men  could  have  sacrificed 
their  conscience  to  their  convenience,  they  had 
not  now  been  in  this  country ;  and  if  we  wish 
for  proselytes,  who  knows  but  it  may  be  the  first 
step  towards  their  conversion,  if  we  show  them 
the  purity  of  oor  religion,  by  the  beneficence  of 
our  actions. 

If  you  wiU  permit  me  to  press  upon  von  soch 
high  motives  (and  it  wera  to  be  wished  that  in 
every  action  we  wero  to  be  influenced  only  hr 
the  highest)  perhaps  no  act  of  bounty  to  which 
you  may  be  called  out,  can  ever  come  so  imme- 
diatelv,  and  so  literally  under  that  solemn  and 
af&otmg  description,  which  will  be  recorded  in 
the  great  day  of  account— /tses  a  sfrsnger.aiid 
yeUokmein, 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  DUPONT. 

The  fblkwing  Is  on  exact  Tcvislation  firom  a  Speech  mode  in  the  National  Convention  at  Pkna, 
on  Friday,  the  14th  of  December,  1792,  in  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  establishing  Pnblie  Sebook 
for  the  education  of  Youth,  by  citizen  Dupont,  a  member  of*^  considerable  weight ;  and  as  the 
doctrines  contained  in  it  were  received  with  unanimous  applause,  except  fWmi  two  or  three  of 
the  clergy,  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  an  exposition  of  the  creed  of  that  enlightened  aasem- 
hly.    Translated  from  Le  Moniteur,  of  Sunday,  the  16th  of  December,  1799. 
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Wbat!  Thvmes  are  orortunied!  So^tres 
broken !  Kings  expire !  And  y^t  the  aitan  of 
God  remain !  (Here  there  it  a  murmur  firom 
■ome  members ;  and  the  abbe  Ioboii  demands 
that  the  person  iptflking  may  be  called  to  order.) 
Tyrants  in  outrage  to  nature,  continue  to  bum 
«n  impious  inoense  on  those  altars !  (Some  mur- 
murs arise,  but  they  are  lost  in  the  applauses 
fipom  the  majority  of  the  assembly.)  The  thrones 
that  have  been  reversed,  have  left  these  altars 
naked,  unsupported,  and  tottering.  A  single 
breath  of  enlightened  reason  will  now  be  suffi- 
dent  to  make  them  disappear ;  and  if  humanity 
is  under  obligations  to  the  French  nation  for 
the  first  of  these  benefits,  the  fall  of  kinp,  can 
it  be  doubted  but  that  tlje  French  peopfo  now 
■overeign,  will  be  wise  enough',  in  like  manner, 
to  overthrow  those  altars  and  tkote  idoU  to 
which  those  kings  have  hitherto  made  them  sub- 
ject  7  Nature  and  Asojoii,  these  ought  to  be  the 
gods  of  men  \  These  are  my  gods !  (Here  the 
abbe  Aunasiif  cried  out,  *  there  is  no  bearing 
this ;'  and  rushed  out  of  the  assembly^^A  great 
laugh.)  Admire  nolttre— cultivate  reason.  And 
you,  legislators,  if  you  desire  that  the  French 
people  should  be  happy,  make  haste  to  props, 
gate  these  principles,  and  to  tsach  them  in  your 
primary  schools,  instead  of  those  fanatical  prin- 
ciples  which  have  hitherto  been  taught  The 
tyranny  of  kings  was  confined  to  inake  their 
people  miserable  in  this  life— but  those  other 
tyrants,  the  priests,  extend  their  dominion  into 
another,  of  which  they  have  no  other  idea  than 
of  eternal  punishments;  a  doctrine  which  some 
men  have  hitherto  had  the  good  nature  to  believe. 
But  the  moment  of  the  catastrophe  is  come — all 
these  prejudices  most  fall  at  the  same  time.  We 
mutt  dettny  them^  or  they  wiU  doftroy  U9,    For 


myself,  I  honestly  avow  to  the  convention,  I  mm 
anatkeiet!  (Here^  there  is  some  noise  and  to- 
mult  But  a  great  number  of  members  cry  out, 
*  what  is  that  to  us— you  are  an  honest  man  !) 
But  I  defy  a  single  individual  amongst  the 
twenty.fbur  millions  of  Frenchmen,  to  make 
any  well-grounded  reproach.  I  doubt  whether 
the  Christians  or  the  Catholics,  of  which  the  last 
speaker,  and  those  of  his  opinion,  have  been 
talking  to  us,  can  make  the  same  challenge. 
(Great  applauses.)  There  is  another  considera- 
Uon — ^Pans  has  iuid  great  kisses.  It  has  been 
deprived  of  tbe  commerce  of  luxury ;  of  that 
factitious  splendour  which  was  found  at  courts, 
and  invited  strangers  hither.  Well !  We  must 
repair  these  losses.  Let  me  then  represent  to 
you  the  times,  that  are  fast  approaching,  when 
our  philosophers,  whose  names  are  celebrated 
throughout  Europe,  Pxtion,  Stetks,  Condorcxt, 
and  others— surrounded  in  our  Pantheon,  as  the 
Greek  Philosophers  were  at  Athens,  with  a 
crowd  of  disciples  coming  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, walking  like  the  peripatetics,  and  teaching 
— ^this  man,  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  de- 
veloping the  progress  of  all  human  knowledge ; 
that,  perfectioning  the  social  system,  and  show* 
ing  in  our  decree  of  the  17th  of  June,  1789,  the 
seeds  of  the  insurrections  of  the  14th  of  July, 
and  the  10th  of  August,  and  of  all  those  insur- 
rections which  are  spreading  with  such  rapidity 
throughout  Europe— so  that  these  young  stran- 
gers, on  their  return  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries, may  spread  the  same  lights,  and  may  ope- 
rate/or ike  happiness  of  mamnnd^  similar  revo* 
lutions  throughout  the  world. 

(Numberless  applauses  arose,  almost  through* 
out  the  whole  assembly,  and  in  the  galleries.^ 
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It  is  presumed  that  it  may  not  be  thought  un- 
seasonable at  this  critical  time  to  offer  to  the 
public,  and  especially  to  the  more  reli|rious 
part  of  |l^  a  few  slight  observations,  occasioned 
by  the  late  &roous  speech  of  Mr.  Dupont,  which 
exhibits  the  confession  of  faith  of  a  considerable 
member  of  the  French  national  convention. 
Though  the  speech  itself  has  been  pretty  gene- 
rally read,  yet  it  was  thought  necessary  to  pre- 
fix  it  to  those  remarks,  lest  such  as  have  not  al- 
ready perused  it,  mif^ht,  firom  an  honest  reluc- 
tance to  credit  the  existence  of  such  principles, 
dispute  its  audienticity,  and  accuse  the  remarks, 
if  unaccompanied  by  the  speech,  of  a  spirit  of 
inTcctive,  and  unfair  exaggeration.  At  the  fame 
time  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  impiety  is  so 
monstrous,  that  many  good  men  were  of  opinion 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  made  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  Englishmen;  -for  there  are  crimes 
with  which  even  the  imafrination  should  never 
oome  in  contact,  and  which  it  is  almost  safer 
not  to  controvert  than  to  detail 

But  as  an  ancient  nation  intoxicatsd  their 
■Ittves,  and  then  exposed  them  before  their  chil- 


dren, in  order  to  increase  their  horror  of  intern 
persnce ;  so  it  is  hoped  that  this  piece  of  impi* 
ety  mav  be  placed  in  such  a  light  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Christian  reader,  thaC  in  proportion 
as  his  detestation  is  raised,  bis  faith,  instead  of 
being  shaken,  will  be  only  so  much  the  more 
strengthened. 

This  celebrated  speech,  though  delivered  in 
an  assembly  of  politicians,  is  not  on  a  question 
of  politics,  but  on  one  as  superior  to  all  political 
considerations  as  the  soul  is  to  the  body,  as  eter- 
nity is  to  time.  The  objeet  of  this  oration  is  not 
to  dethrone  kin^s,but  him  by  whom  kings  reign, 
It  does  not  excite  the  cry  of  indi^piation  in  the 
orator  that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  reigns,  but  that 
the  Lord  Ood  ommpotenth  reigneth  ! 

Nor  is  this  the  declaration  of  some  obscure 
and  anonymous  person,  but  it  is  an  exposition 
of  the  creed  of  a  public  leader.  It  is  not  a  sen- 
timent hinted  in  a  journal,  hazarded  in  a  pam- 
pMet,  or  thrown  out  at  a  disputing  club ;  but  it 
is  the  implied  fiuth  of  the  rulers  of  a  great  na- 
tion. 

Little  notioe  would  have  been  due  to  this  &- 
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mous  speech,  if  it  conveyed  the  sentimentB  of 
only  one  vain  orator ;  bat  it  should  be  observed, 
that  it  was  heard,  received,  applauded^  with  two 
or  three  exceptions  only— a  fact,  which  yon, 
who  have  scarcely  believed  in  the  existence  of 
atheism,  will  hardly  credit,  and  which,  for  the 
honour  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  hoped 
that  our  posterity  will  reject  as  totally  incredible. 
A  love  of  liberty,  generous  in  its  principle, 
inclines  some  weiUmeaninr  but  mistaken  men 
still  to  favour  the  proceedings  of  the  national 
convention  of  France.    They  do  not  perceive 

>|^that  the  licentious  wildness  which  has  been  ex- 
cited in  that  country,  is  destructive  of  all  true 
liappiness,  and  no  more  resembles  liberty,  than 
the  tumultuous  joys  of  the  drunkard  resemble 
the  cheerfulness  of  a  sober  and  weU-regnlated 
mind. 

To  those  who  do  not  know  of  what  strange 
inconsistencies  man  is  made  up ;  who  have  not 
considered  how  some  persons  having  at  first 
been  hastily  and  heedlessly  drawn  in  as  approv. 
ers,  by  a  sort  of  natural  progression,  soon  be- 
come principals : — ^to  those  who  have  never  ob- 
eerved  by  what  a  variety  of  strange  associations 
in  the  mind,  opinions  that  seem  the  most  irre. 
ooncilaUe  meet  at  some  unsuspected  turning, 
and  come  to  be  united  in  the  same  man ; — to  ul 
such  it  may  appear  quite  incredible,  that  well 
meaning  and  even  pious  people  should  continue 
to  applaud  the  principles  of  a  set  of  men  who 
have  publiclv  made  known  their  intention  of 
abolishing  Christianity,  as  fkr  as  the  demolition 
of  altars,  priests,  temples,  and  institutions,  can 
abolish  it  As  to  the  religion  itself,  this  also 
they  may  traduce  and  reject,  but  we  know  from 
the  eom&rtable  promise  of  an  authority  still  sa- 
cred in  this  country  at  least,  that  the  gates  of 
hell  ehall  not  frevau  af^ainat  it* 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  by  those  to 
whom  these  slight  remarks  are  principally  ad- 
dressed ;  by  that  class  ef  well-intentioned  but 
ill-judging  people,  who  favour  at  least,  if  they  do 
not  adopt,  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  new 
republic.  You  are  not  here  accused  of  being 
the  wilful  abettors  of  infidelity.  God  forbid  ! 
*  We  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you ;  and 
things  which  accompany  salvation.*  But  this 
ignio  fatuus  of  liberty  and  universal  brother- 
hood, which  the  French  are  madly  pursuing, 
with  the  insignia  of  freedom  in  one  hand,  and 
the  bloody  bayonet  in  the  other,  has  bewitched 
your  senses,  is  misleading  your  steps,  and  be- 
traying  you  to  ruin.  You  are  gazing  at  a  me- 
teor  raised  by  the  vapours  of  vanity,  which  these 

^wild  and  infatuated  wanderers  are  pursuing  to 

'  their  destruction ;  and  though  for  a  moment  yon 
mistake  it  for  a  heaven  born  light,  which  leadto 
to  the  perfection  of  human  freedom,  yon  will, 
should  you  join  in  the  mad  pursuit,  soon  disco- 
ver  that  it  will  conduct  you  over  dreary  wilds 
and  sinking  bogs,  only  to  plunge  you  in  deep 
and  inevitable  destruction. 

Much,  very  much  is  to  be  said  in  vindication 
of  your  favouring  in  the^rtf  instance  their  po- 
litical projects.  Tlie  cause  they  took  in  hand 
seemed  to  be  the  great  cause  of  human  kind. 
Its  very  name  insured  its  popularity.  What 
English  heart  did  not  exult  at  the  demolition  of 

^the  Bastile  7    What  lover  of  his  species  did  not 


triumi^  in  the  warm  hope,  that  one  of  the  fine* 
countries  in  the  world  would  soon  be  one  of  tht 
most  free  7  Popery  and  despotism,  though  chain 
ed  by  the  gentle  influence  of  Louis  the  Six 
teenth,  had  actually  slain  their  thousands.  Little 
was  it  then  imagined,that  Anarchy  and  Atheism, 
the  monsters  who  were  about  to  succeed  tbem, 
would  soon  slay  their  ten  thousands.  If  we  can 
not  regret  the  defeat  of  the  two  fi>rmer  tyranti, 
what  must  they  be  who  can  triumph  in  the  mis- 
chiefs of  the  two  latter  1  Who,  I  sa;r,  that  had 
a  head  to  reason,  or  a  heart  to  fbel,  did  not  glow 
with  the  hope,  that  from  the  ruins  of  tyrannv, 
and  the  rubbish  of  popery,  a  beautiful  and  finely 
framed  edifice  would  in  time  have  been  con- 
structed, and  that  ours  would  not  have  been  the 
only  country  in  which  the  patriot's  fair  idea  of 
weiLunderstood  liberty,  the  politician's  view  of 
a  perfect  constitution,  together  with  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  a  pure  and  reasonable,  a  sublime 
and  rectified  Christianity,  might  be  realised  7 

But,  alas !  it  frequently  happens  that  the  wise 
and  good  are  not  the  most  adventurous  in  attack 
ing  the  mischieft  which  they  are  the  first  to 
perceive  and  lament  With  a  timidity  in  some 
respects  virtuous,  they  fear  attempting  any  thing 
which  may  poesiUy  aggravate  the  evils  they  dfr. 
plore,  or  put  to  hazard  the  blessings  they  alraadv 
enjoy.  They  dread  plucking  up  Uie  wheat  with 
the  tares,  and  are  rather  apt,  with  a  spirit  of 
hopeless  resignation, 

*  Te  bear  the  ills  tbey  bave, 
*  Than  fly  to  othera  that  they  know  not  oL 

While  sober-minded  and  considerate  men, 
therefore,  sat  mourning  over  this  oompfieated 
mass  of  error,  and  waited  till  God,  in  his  own 
good  time,  should  open  the  blind  eyes ;  the  vast 
seheme  of  reformation  was  left  to  that  set  of  rash 
and  presumptuous  adventurers  who  are  gene^ 
rally  watching  how  they  may  convert  puUio  - 
grievances  to  their  own  personal  account  It 
was  undertaken,  not  upon  the  broad  basis  of  a 
wise  and  well-digested  scheme,  of  which  all  the 
parts  should  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  one 
consistent  whole :  it  was  carried  on,  not  by  those 
steady  measures,  founded  on  rational  duibera- 
tion,  which  are  calculated  to  accomplish  so  im- 
portant an  end ;  not  with  a  temperance  which 
indicated  a  sober  love  of  law,  or  a  sacred  regard 
fer  religion ;  but  with  the  most  extravagant  lust 
of  power,  with  the  meet  inordinate  vanity  which 
perhaps  ever  instiffated  human  measures — a  lust 
of  power,  which  mreatens  to  extend  its  desolat- 
ing  influence  over  the  whole  globe ;— a  vanity 
of  the  same  destructive  species  with  that  whi^ 
stimulated  the  celebrated  incendiary  of  Ephesus, 
who  being  weary  of  his  native  obscurity  and 
insigniBcance,  and  preferring  infamy  to  oUirian, 
could  contrive  no  other  road  to  fame  and  immor- 
tality, than  that  of  setting  fire  to  the  exquisite 
temple  of  Diana.  He^ioos  remembered  indeed, 
as  he  desired  to  be,  but  it  was  only  to  be  exe- 
crated ;  while  the  seventh  wonder  of  the  world 
lay  prostrate  through  his  crime. 

But  too  often  that  daring  boldness  which  ex- 
cites admiration,  is  not  enerp^y,  is  not  virtue,  is 
not  genius.  It  is  blindness  in  the  judgment,  is 
vanity  in  the  heart  Strong  and  unprecedented 
measures,  plans  instantaneously  conceived,  and 
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IS  rapidly  execated,  argae  not  ability  bat  arro- 
l^aDce*  A  mind  continually  driven  out  in  quest 
t»f  preaumptaoua  uoveltiec,  is  eommonly  a  mind 
void  of  real  resottrces  within,  and  incapable  of 
profiting  from  observation  without  Sure  princi- 
plec  cannot  be  ascertained  without  experiment^ 
ftnd  experiment  requires  more  time  than  the  san- 
l^uine  can  spare,  and  more  patience  than  the  vain 
poesees.  In  the  crude  speculations  of  these  rash 
reformists,  few  obetrucUons  occur.  It  ii  Uke 
taking  a  jonrney,  not  on  a  road,  but  on  a  map. 
Difficulties  are  unseen,  or  are  kept  in  the  back 
ground.  Impossibilities  are  smothered,  or  rather 
uey  are  not  suflbred  to  be  born.  Nothing  is 
lelt  bat  the  ardour  of  enterprise,  nothing  is  seen 
bat  the  eertal  ny  of  sncoess.  Wbefeas  if  diffi* 
eoUiet  grow  oat  of  sobor  experiment,  the  dies  p. 
pointments  attending  them  generate  humility ; 
th«  failures  inse^able  from  the  best  concerted 
hamaa  undertakings,  serve  at  once  to  moStipiy 
leeoorces,  and  to  excite  aelfldistrast ;  while 
idea)  projectors,  and  actual  demolishera,  are  the 
«aoat  eoneeited  of  mortals.  It  never  ocoors  to 
them  that  those  defibcts  of  M  institutions,  on 
which  they  frame  their  objeetioos,  are  equally 
palpable  to  ail  other  men.  It  never  occurs  to 
them  that  (Venzy  can  demolish  faster  than  wis* 
dom  can  build ;  that  polling  down  the  strongest 
edifice  is  iar  more  easy  than  the  rcconstmction 
•f  the  meanest,  that  the  most  ignorant  labourer 
IB  eompolent  to  the  one,  while%r  the  other  the 
ekiU  of  tlie  arohileet,  and  the  patient  industry 
of  the  workman  must  unite.  That  a  sound 
jodgnaent  will  profit  by  the  errors  of  our  pre- 
decessors, as  well  as  by  their  excellences. 
That  there  is  a  retrospective  wisdom  to  which 
maoh  of  our  prospective  wisdom  owes  its  birth ; 
and  that  af\er  all,  neither  the  perfection  pre- 
tended,  nor  the  pride  wlueh  accompanies  the 
pretension,  *  is  made  for  man.' 

It  is  the  same  over^ruling  vanity  which  ope- 
roles  in  their  polities,  and  in  their  religion  which 
nakes  Kersaiot*  boast  of  oarrying  his  destruc- 
tive projects  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Braxils,  and 
ffoiD  Mexico  to  the  shores  of  the  Ganges;  which 
isakes  htm  menaoe  toeutatrip  the  enterprise  of 
the  most  extravagant  liero  of  romance,  and  al- 
most undertake  with  the  marveUous  eelezity  of 
the  nimble,  fooled  Pack, 

*  To  put  a  jf  f  rdle  round  about  the  eartb 
In  forty  minutes.*'-- 

It  ie  the  same  vanity,  still  the  ^aster-pasaioa 
in  the  boeom  of  a  Frenchman,  which  leads  Da- 
poot  and  Manuel  to  undertake  in  tbeir  eratione 
to  abolish  the  Sabbath,  to  exterminate  the  priest- 
hood^ to  ereet  a  pantheon  fi>r  the  world,  to  re- 
store the  peripatetic  philosophy,  and  in  short  to 
revive  every  thing  of  ancient  Greece,  exeept  the 
pare  taste,  tlie  profband  wisdom,  the  loveof  vtr- 
toe,  the  veneration  of  the  laws,  and  that  high 
degree  of  reverence  whieb  even  vtrtooue  Pagans 
pve&ee  ftr  the  Deity. 

It  is  die  same  spirit  of  novelty,  and  the  saose 
hoiillity  to  established  ojpinions,  whieh  dictate 
the  prepoeteroos  and  impious  doctrine  that  death 
i»e»  cMniei  tkep.  The  prophets  and  apostles 
Uiert   the   contrary.    Diavid   expressly  wye, 

•  flee  bis  wfvmk  eeesssratiag  tlmr  ieteadsi  pvojrcls. 
Vol.  I  U 


*  when  I  awake  up  af\er  thy  likeness  I  shall  tie 
satisfied  f  implying  that  our  true  life  will  begin 
at  our  departure  out  of  this  world.  The  destruc- 
tion or  difisolution  of  the  body  will  be  the  re- 
vival, not  the  death,  of  the  soul. — It  is  to  the 
living  the  apostle  says,  *atMX:«  thou  that  eleep- 
e«<,  and  arise  from  the  dejij>,  and  Christ  shall 
give  thee  light^ 

It  is  surely  to  be  charged  to  the  inadequate 
and  wretched  hands  into  which  the  work  of 
reformation  felt,  and  not  t6  the  impossibility  of 
amending  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of 
France,  uat  all  has  succeeded  so  ilt  It  can- 
not be  denied  perhaps,  that  a  reforming  spirit  , 
was  wanted  in  that  country ;  their  government 
was  not  more  despotic,  than  their  church  was 
superstitious  and  corrupt. 

But  though  this  is  readily  granted,  and  thovsh 
it  may  be  unfair  to  blame  those  who  in  the^^ 
0ut9et  of  the  French  revolution,  rejoiced  even 
on  religious  motives :  yet  it  is  astonishing,  how 
any  pious  person,  even  with  all  the  blmdimr 
power  of  prejudice,  can  think  without  horror  of 
thenreeent  state  of  Franee.  It  is  no  less  ifron- 
derful  Iiow  any  rational  man  could,  even  in  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  transibr  that  reason- 
ing, however  just  it  might  be,  when  applied  to 
France,  to  the  case  of  England.  For  what  can 
be  more  onreasonable,  than,  to  draw  from  dif- 
ferent and  even  opposite  premises,  the  same  • 
conclusion  1  Must  a  revolution  be  equally  neces-  \ 
sary  in  the  case  of  two  sorts  of  government,  and 
two  sorts  of  religion,  which  are  the  very  reverse 
of  each  other  ?— opposite  in  their  genius,  unlike 
in  their  fundamental  principles,  and  completely 
different  in  each  of  their  component  parts. 

That  despotism,  priestcraft,  intolerance,  and 
superstition  are  terrible  evils,  no  candid  Chris- 
tian it  is  presumed  will  deny ;  but,  blessed  be 
God,  though  these  mischiefs  are  not  yet  entire- 
ly banished  fh»m  the  face  of  the  earth,  they 
have  soarcely  any  existence  in  this  happy  coun 
try. 

To  guard  against  a  real  danger,  and  to  cure 
actual  abuses,  of  which  the  existence  has  been 
first  plainly  proved,  by  the  application  of  a 
suitable  remedy,  requires  diligence  as  well  as 
courage ;  observation  as  well  as  genius ;  patience 
and  temperance  as  well  as  seal  and  spirit  It 
requires  the  union  of  that  clear  head  and  sound 
heart  which  constitute  the  true  patriot  But 
to  conjure  up  &ncied  evils;  or  even  greatly  to 
aggravate  real  ones ;  and  then  to  exhaust  oar 
lalMur  in  combating  them,  is  the  characteristic 
of  a  distempered  imagination  and  an  ill  govern- 
ed spirit 

Romantic  crusades,  the  ordeal  trial,  drown- 
ing of  witches,  the  torture,  and  the  inqoi- 
sition,  have  been  justly  reprobated  as  the  fool- 
est  stains  of  the  respective  periods  in  which, 
to  the  disgrace  of  haman  reason,  they  existed ; 
bat  wouM  any  maa  be  ratienally  eraplayed, 
who  ehoold  now  stand  up  gravely  lo  declaiai 
agaiast  these  ae  tiie  predominating  mischiefii 
of  the  present  century  7  Even  the  whimsical 
knight  of  La  Manoha  himself,  would  not  fight 
wind-mills  that  were  pulled  down ;  yet  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  the  above-aamed  evils  are 
at  preeeot  little  more  ohitioerieal  than  some  of 
those  aoir  m  bitterly  coa«plaiae<^  of  among  ae 
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It  It  not  as  Dryden  said,  when  one  of  his  works 

was  unmercifully  abused,  that  the  piece  has  not 
faults  enough  in  it,  but  the  critics  have  not  had 
the  wit  to  fix  upon  tlie  right  ones. 

It  is  allowed  that,  as  a  nation,  we  do  not  want 
faults ;  but  our  political  critics  err  in  the  objects 
of  their  censure.  They  say  little  of  those  real 
and  pressing  evils  resulting  from  our  own  cor- 
V  ruption^  of  that  depravity  which  constitutes  the 
'^actual  miseries  of  life;  while  tliey  gloomily 
speculate  upon  a  thousand  imaginary  political 
grievances,  and  fancy  that  the  reformation  of 
our  rulers  and  our  legislatures  is  all  that  is 
wanting  to  make  us  a  happy  people.    Alas ! 

How  small,  of  all  that  human  bosrts  eodare. 
That  part,  which  kings  or  laws  can  caaie  or  cure. 

*.  The  principles  of  just  and  equitable  govern- 
ment were,  perhaps,  never  more  fully  establish- 
ed, nor  was  public  justice  ever  more  exactly  ad- 
ministered.  Pure  and  undefiled  relip^ion  was 
never  laid  more  open  to  all,  than  at  this  day.  I 
wish  I  could  say  we  were  a  religious  people; 
but  this  at  least  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the 

freat  truths  of  religion  were  never  better  un- 
er stood ;  chat  Christianity  was  never  more  com 
.  .  pletely  stripped  from  all  its  incumbrances  and 
I  disguises,  or  more  thoroughly  purged  from  hu- 
man infusions,  and  from  whatever  is  debasing 
in  human  institutions,  than  it  is  at  this  day  in 
this  country. 

In  vain  we  look  around  us  to  discover  the 
ravages  of  religious  tyranny,  or  the  triumphs  of 
priestcraft  or  superstition.  Who  attempts  ia 
impose  any  yoke  upon  our  reason  7  Who  seeks 
to  put  any  blind  on  the  eyes  of  the  most  illite- 
rate  7  Who  fetters  the  judgment  or  enslaves  the 
conscience  of  the  meanest  of  our  Protestant 
brethren  ?  Nay,  sach  is  the  power  of  pore  Chris- 
tianity, that  genuine  Christianity,  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  our  liturgy  to  enlighten  the  under, 
standing,  as  well  as  to  reform  the  heart,  and 
such  are  the  advantages  which  the  most  abject 
in  this  country  possess  for  enjoying  its  privi- 
leges,  that  the  poorest  peasant  among  us,  if  he 
•be  as  religious  as  multitudes  of  his  station  really 
arc,  has  clear  ideas  of  God  and  his  own  soul, 
pnrer  notions  of  that  true  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  him  free,  than  the  mere  dis- 
puter  of  this  world,  though  he  possess  every 
splendid  advantage  which  education,  wisdom, 
and  genius  can  bestow.  I  am  not  speaking 
either  of  a  perfect  form  of  government,  or  of  a  jw- 
feet  church  establishment,  because  I  am  speak. 
iog  of  institutions  which  are  human ;  and  the 
very  idea  of  their  being  human  involves  also 
the  idea  of  imperfbction.  But  I  am  speaking 
•f  the  best  constituted  government,  and  the  best 
eonstituted  national  church,  with  which  the 
history  of  mankind  is  yet  acquainted.  Time, 
that  silent  instraotor,  and  experience,  that  great 
rectifier  of  the  judgment,  will  more  and  more 
discover  to  as  what  is  waoting  to  the  perfection 
of  both.  And  if  we  may  trust  to  the  active 
fenius  of  Christian  libertjr,  and  to  that  liberal 
■nd  ctodid  spirit  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  ago  we  live  in,  there  is  little  doubt  bat 
that  a  temperate  and  well  regulated  zeal  will,  at 
ft  oonvenient  sdasoo,  oorreet  whatsoever  eeand 


policy  shall  suggest  as  wise  and  expedient  to 
be  corrected. 

If  there  are  errors  in  the  charch,  and  it  does 
not  perhaps  require  the  sharp-sightedness  of  a 
keen  observer  to  discover  that  there  are,  there 
is  at  least  nothing  like  fierce  intolerance,  or 
spiritual  usurpation.  A  fiery  zeal  and  onchari- 
table  bigotry  might  have  furnished  matter  for  a 
well  deserved  ecclesiastical  philipic  in  other 
times  ;  but  thanks  to  the  temper  of  the  present 
day,  unless  we  conjure  up  a  spirit  of  religious 
chivalry,  and  sally  forth  in  quest  of  imaginary 
evils,  we  shaU  not  apprehend  any  danger  from 
persecution  or  enthusiasm.  If  grievances  there 
are,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  those  which  result 
from  polemic  pride,  and  rigid  bigotry,  but  are 
of  a  kind  far  different 

If  the  warm  sun  of  prosperity  has  unhappily 
produced  its  too  common  effect,  in  relaxing  the 
vigour  of  religious  exertion  ;  if,  in  too  many  in- 
stances,  security  has  engendered  sloth,  and 
affluence  produced  dissipation ;  let  us  implore 
the  Divine  grace,  that  the  present  alarming 
crisis  may  rouse  the  careless,  and  quicken  the 
supine ;  that  our  pastors  may  be  convinced  that 
the  Church  has  less  to  fear  from  exiemal  vio- 
lence, than  from  internal  decay ;  nay,  that  even 
the  violence  of  attack  is  often  really  beneficial, 
by  exciting  that  activity  which  enables  ns  to 
repel  danger,  and  that  increase  of  diligenee  is 
the  truest  accession  of  strength.  May  they  be 
convinced  that  the  love  of  power,  with  which 
their  enemies  perhaps  unjustly  accuse  them,  is 
not  more  fatal  than  the  love  of  pleasure  ;  that  no 
stoutness  of  orthodoxy  in  opinion  can  atone  fiv 
a  too  close  assimilation  with  the  manners  of  the 
world ;  that  heresy  without,  is  less  to  be  dread* 
ed  than  indifierence  from  within  ;  that  the  most 
regular  clerical  education,  the  most  scropolous 
attention  to  forms,  and  even  the  strictest  con- 
formity to  the  established  disciplino  and  opinions 
of  the  Church,  will  avail  but  little  to  the  en- 
largement  of  Christ*s  kingdom,  withont  a  strict 
spirit  of  personal  watchfulness,  habitual  sel^ 
denial,  and  laborious  exertion. 

Though  it  is  not  here  intended  to  animadvert 
on  any  political  complaint  which  is  not  in  some 
sort  connected  with  religion ;  yet  it  is  presomed 
it  may  not  be  thought  quite  foreign  to  the  pre^ 
sent  purpose  to  remark,  that  among  the  reign 
ing  complaints  against  our  civil  administration, 
the  most  plausible  seems  to  be  that  excited  by 
thb  supposed  danger  of  an  invasion  on  the  liberty 
of  the  press. — Were  this  apprehension  weU 
founded,  we  should  indeed  be  threatened  by  one 
of  the  most  grievous  misfortunes  that  can  beioH 
a  free  country.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  not 
only  a  most  noble  privilege  itself,  bat  the  guar- 
dian of  all  our  other  liberties  and  privileges,  and* 
notwithstanding  the  abuse  which  Ihm  lately 
been  made  of  this  valuable  possession,  yet  every 
man  of  a  sound  unprejudiced  mind  is  vnu 
aware  that  true  liberty  of^every  kind  b  scarcely 
inferior  in  importance  to  any  object  flat  which 
human  activity  can  contend.  Nay,  the  very 
abase  of  a  good,  often  makes  ns  more  eensiUe 
of  the  value  of  the  good  itself.  Fair  and  well, 
proportioned  flreedom  will  ever  retain  all  iier 
native  beaatr  to  a  judicious  eye,  nor  will  the 
genuine  loveliness  of  her  form  be  the  lew  prixed 
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lor  oar  having  lately  eontomptated  the  distorted 
ftatures  and  false  colouring  of  her  caricature, 
aa  presented  to  us  by  the  daubing  hand  of  Gallic 
patriots. 

But  highly  as  the  freedom  of  the  press  ought 
to  be  yaloed,  would  it  really  be  so  very  heavy  a 
misfortune,  if  corrupt  and  inflaming  pubhca. 
tions,  calculated  to  destroy  that  virtue  which 
every  good  man  is  anxious  to  preserve,  that 
peace  which  every  honest  man  is  struggling  to 
secure,  should,  just  at  this  alarming  period,  be 
•omewhat  difficult  to  be  obtained  ?  Would  it  be 
•o  very  grievous  a  national  calamity,  if  the 
erooked  progeny  of  treason  and  blasphemy 
shonid  find  it  a  little  Inconvenient  to  venture 
forth  from  their  lurking  holes,  and  range  abroad 
in  open  day  7  Is  the  cheapness  of  poison,  or  the 
Ikcility  with  which  it  may  be  obUined,  to  be 
feckoned  among  the  real  advantages  of  medici- 
nal repositories^  A.nd  can  the  easiness  of  ac- 
cess to  seditious  or  atheistical  writings,  be  seri- 
ously numbered  among  the  substantial  bleseings 
of  any  country  T  Would  France,  at  this  day, 
have  had  much  solid  cause  of  regret,  if  most  of 
the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  d'Alem- 
^bert  (the  prolific  seed  of  their  wide-spreading 
\  tree)  bad  found  more  difiicnity  in  getting  into 
tile  world,  or  been  less  profusely  circulated  when 
in  it  7  And  might  not  England  at  this  moment 
have  been  just  as  happ^  in  her  ignorance,  if  the 
famous  orations  of  citizen  Dnpont  and  citizen 
Manuel,  had  been  confined  to  their  own  enlight- 
ened  and  philosophical  countries  7* 

To  return  to  these  orations : — We  have  too 
often,  in  our  own  nation,  seen  and  deplored  the 
mischiefs  of  irreligion,  arising  incidentally  from 
a  neglected  or  an  abused  education.  But  what 
mischiefs  will  not  irreligion  produce,  when,  in 
the  projected  schools  of  France,  as  announced 
to  ns  by  t^e  two  metaphysical  legislators  above 
mentioned,  impiety  shall  be  teught  by  system  ? 
When  out  nftho  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
the  monstrous  opinions,  exhibited  by  Dupont 
and  Manuel,  shall  be  perfected?  When  the 
fruite  of  atheism  dropping  from  their  newly 
planted  tree  of  liberty,  shall  pollute  the  very 
Contains  of  knowledge  7  When  education  being 
poisoned  in  all  her  springs,  the  rising  generation 
shall  be  taught  to  look  on  atheism  as  decorous, 

*  Bzttact  (Vam  Mons.  Manners  Letter  to  tlie  National 
Convention,  dated  January  SM,  17S9. 

*■  The  priesu  of  a  republic  are  iu  maffistrates,  the  law 
its  Ko«pel  What  mitision  ^an  be  more  auf^st  than  that 
of  Che  instraetnrs  of  youth,  who  having  tbemselvee  esca- 
ped trtm  the  hereditary  pnjudiee  of  all  sectti,  point  out 
tothe  bnman  race  theii  inalienable  righta^  founded  upon 
that  aabiiroe  wisdom  which  pervades  all  nature,  &eli- 
fious  faith  impressed  on  the  mind  of  an  infknt  seven 
yean  old,  will  lead  to  perltet  slavery:  or  do|rroas  at  that 
a^re  are  only  arbitrary  oommands.  Ah  1  what  is  belief 
without  examination,  without  conviction.  It  renders 
men  either  melancholy  or  mad,  8lc. 

*  Lesrislators '.  Virtue  wants  neither  tempies  nor  syna- 
goteam.  It  is  not  firom  priests  we  learn  to  do  gotxi  or 
noble  actions.  No  roIi|rion  must  be  taught  in  schools 
which  are  to  bo  national  ones.  To  prescribe  one  would 
be  to  prefer  it  to  all  others.— There  history  must  speak 
of  fleets,  as  she  speaks  of  other  events.  It  would  become 
your  wi«dom,  perhaps,  to  orier  that  the  pupils  of  the  re- 
public sliould  not  enter  the  temples  before  the  age  of 
seventeen.  Reason  must  be  taken  by  surprise,  &c. 
Hardly  were  children  born  before  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  priests,  who  flrst  blinded  their  eyes,  and  then  doliver- 
otf  tbem  over  to  kings.  Wherever  kiof  «  cease  to  govern, 


and  Christianity  as  eeoentrie  7  l^hen  atheimtt 
shall  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  aecompUshed 
breeding,  and  religion  as  the  stemp  of  a  vulgar 
education  1  When  the  regular  course  of  obedi- 
ence to  masters  and  tutors  will  consist  in  r^ 
nouncin^  the  hope  of  everlasting  happiness,  and 
in  doridmg  the  idea  of  future  punishment  7 
When  every  man  and  every  child,  in  conibrmitf 
with  the  principles  (Professed  in  the  conventioili 
shall  presume  to  say  with  his  tongfue,  what  hither* 
to  even  the  fool  has  only  dared  to  say  in  heurt, 
That  there  i$  iid  God.* 

Christianity,  which  involves  the  whole  duty 
of  man,  divides  that  duty  into  two  portions—^e 
love  of  God  and  the  love  of  oor  nei^  h  boor.  NoW| 
as  these  two  principles  have  their  being  firon 
the  same  source,  and  derive  their  vitality  from 
the  union ;  so  impiety  fumishee  the  direct  -eon- 
verse — ^That  atheism  which  destroys  all  belief 
in,  and  of  course  cute  off  all  love  of,,  and  com- 
munion with  God,  disqualifies  lor  the  due  p«r. 
fbrmant^  of  the  duties  of  eivil  and  social  Kfh. 
There  is,  in  ite  way,  the  same  oonsisteney,  agree- 
ment  and  uniformity,  between  the  principles 
which  conqtttate  an  infidel  and  a  bad  member 
of  society,  as  there  is  between  giving  *  glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,*  and  exercising  *■  peace  aod 
good  will  to  men.' 

My  fellow  Christians !  This  is  not  a  etriftof 
words ;  this  is  not  a  controversy  about  opinions 
of  comparatively  small  importance,  such  as  yoa 
have  been  accustomed  at  home  to  bear  even  good 
men  dispute  upon,  when  perhaps  they  would 
have  acted  a  more  wise  and  amiable  part  had 
thev  remained  silent,  sacrificing  their  mutual 
di£&rences  on  the  alter  of  Christian  charity : 
But  this  bold  renunciation  of  the  first  great  fun- 
damentel  article  of  ikith,  this  darinj  rejection 
of  the  Supreme  Creator  and  Ruler  >of  the  world, 
is  laying  the  axe  and  striking  with  a  vigoroua 
stroke  at  the  root  of  all  human  happiness.  It  ie 
tearing  up  the  very  foundation  of  human  fabpe, 
and  extirpating  every  true  principle  of  human 
excellence.  It  is  annihilating  the  rerj  exist- 
ence of  virtue,  by  annihilating  its  motives,  ite 
sanctions,  ite  obligations,  Ite  object,  and  ite 
end. 

That  atheism  will  be  the  favoured  and  the 
popular  tenet  in  France  seems  highly  probable ; 
whilst  In  the  wild  contempt  of  all  religion,  which 
has  lately  had  the  arrogance  to  call  itself  tolera- 
tion, it  is  not  improbable  that  Christianity  itself 
may  be  tolerated  in  that  country,  as  a  sect  not 
persecuted  perhaps,  but  derided.  It  is,  how-  ' 
ever,  far  from  clear,  that  this  will  be  the  case, 
if  the  new  doctrines  should  become  generally 

« It  Is  a  reroarkabte  cirenmstanee,  that  though  the 
French  are  continually  binding  themselves  by  oatba, 
they  have  not  mentioned  the  name  of  God  in  any  oatb 
which  has  been  invented  since  the  revolution.  It  may 
also  appear  curious  to  the  English- readers,  that  thouglir 
In  almost  all  the  addresses  of  congratulation ,  whioh 
were  sent  by  the  associated  clubs  from  this  country  to 
the  National  Convention,  the  success  of  the  French  arms 
was  in  part  ascribed  to  Divine  providence,  vet  in  none 
of  the  answers  was  the  least  notice  ever  taken  of  this. 
And  to  show  how  the  same  spirit  spreads  itself  among 
every  description  of  men  in  France,  their  admiral  ^> 
touche,  after  having  described  the  dangers  to  which  his 
ship  was  exposed  in  a  storm,  sa}"*, » we  owe  onr  exist* 
enM  to  the  tutelary  Genius  which  walkover  the  dan- 
tiny  of  the  Freocb  republic,  and  the  defimders  of  liberty 
andsqualilr.* 
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prevakiit  Atheists  are  not  without  their  hi; ot. 
Tj ;  they  too  h&ve  their  spirit  of  exclusion  and 
monopoly  in  a  degree  not  inferior  to  the  roost 
SDperstitioQs  monks.  And  that  very  spirit  of 
intolerance  which  is  now  so  much  the  object  of 
their  invectiye,  would  probably  be  no  less  the 
rule  of-  their  practice,  if  their  will  should  ever 
be  backed  by  power.  It  is  true  that  Voltaire 
and  the  other  great  apostles  of  infidelity  have 
employed  all  the  acuteness  of  their  wit  to  cop. 
▼ince  us  that  irreligion  never  persecutes.  To 
prove  this,  every  art  of  false  citation,  partial  ex- 
tract,  suppressed  evidence,  and  gross  misrepre- 
aentation,  has  been  put  in  practice.  But  if  this 
unsupported  assertion  were  true,  then  Polycarp, 
Ignatius,  Justin,  Cyprian,  and  Basil,  did  not 
suffer  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
Then  the  famous  Christian  apologists,  most  of 
them  learned  converts  from  the  pagan  philoso- 
phy* id]y  epiployed  their  zeal  to  a!bate  a  clamour 
which  did  not  exist,  and  to  propitiate  eniperors 
who  did  not  persecute.  Then  Tacitus,  Trajan, 
Pliny,  and  Julian,  those  bitter  enemies  to  Chris- 
tianity,  are  suborned  witnesses  on  her  side. 
Then  ecclesiastical  history  is  a  series  of  false- 
hoods,  and  the  book  of  martyrs  a  legend  of  ro- 
mance.* 

That  one  extravagant  mischief  should  produce 
its  opposite,  is  agreeable  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  human  events.  That  to  the  credulity  of  a 
dark  and  superstitious  religion,  a  wanton  con- 
tempt of  all  decency,  and  an  unbridled  profane- 
ness  should  succeed,  that  to  a  government  abso- 
lately  despotic,  an  utter  abhorrence  of  all  re- 
straint and  sobordination  should  follow,  though 
it  is  deplorable,  yet  it  is  not  strange.  The  hu- 
man mind  in  flying  from  the  extreme  verge  of 
one  error,  seldom  stops  till  she  has  reached  the 
oj>posite  extremity.  She  generally  passes  by 
with  a  lofty  disdain  the  obvious  truth  which  lies 
directly  in  her  road,  and  which  is  indeed  com- 
monly to  be  found  in  the  midway,  between  the 
error  she  is  flying  from,  and  the  error  she  is 
pursuing. 

Is  it  a  breach  of  Christian  charity  to  conclude, 
from  a  view  of  the  present  sute  of  the  French, 
;  that  since  that  deluded  people  have  given  up 
(  Goo,  Gop,  by  a  righteous  retribution,  seems  to 
have  renounced  them  for  a  time,  and  to  have 
given  them  over  to  their  own  heart's  lust,  to 
tssrft  iniquihf  vnih  g^eedine$9  ?  If  such  is  their 
present  career,  what  is  likely  to  be  their  appoint- 
ed end  ?  How  fearfully  applicable  to  them  seems 
'  that  awful  denunciation  against  an  ancient, 
oflfondiug  people—*  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee 
with  madness,  and  blindness,  and  astonishment 
of  heart.* 

It  is  no  part  of  the  present  design  to  enter  In- 
to a  detail  of  their  political  conduct ;  but  I  can- 
not omit  to  remark,  that  the  very  man  in  their 
long  list  of  kings  who  seemed  best  to  have  de- 
served  their  assumed  application  of  mmt  Chris- 
tian,  was  also  most  favourable  to  their  acquisi- 

*  It  may  be  oMeetad  here,  that  this  is  not  applicable 
to  thestata  of  Fraoee;  for  that  the  Roman  einperora 
were  not  atheists  or  deisca,  bat  polytheitU,  with  an  esta- 


tion  ot  libertjr  :*  his  moderation  and  hnmanitjr 

facilitated  their  plans  and  increased  their  powert 
which,  with  unparalleled  ingratitude,  they  em* 
ployed  to  degrade  his  person  and  character  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind,  by  the  blackest  and  most 
detestable  arts,  and  at  length  to  terminate  his 
calamities  by  a  crime  which  has  excited  the 
grief  and  indignation  of  all  Europe. 

On  the  trial  and  murder  of  that  most  unfortu- 
nate king,  and  on  the  inhuman  poceedings 


which  accompanied  them,  I  shall  purposely 
avoid  dwelling,  for  it  is  not  the  design  of  these 
remarks  to  excite  the  passions.    I  wul  only  say. 


bUshed  religion.  To  thi>  it  may  be  answered,  that  mo- 
dern infidels  not  only  deny  the  ten  pagan  perwcutions, 
but  accufe  Christianity  of  being  the  only  penecnting 
migion ;  and  afflna  that  only  tboae  who  reflise  to  em- 
brace it  diseover  a  spirit  of  toleration. 


that  so  monstrous  has  been  the  inversion  of  all 
order,  law,  humanity,.justice,  received  opinion, 
good  faith,  and  religion,  that  the  conduct  of  his 
bloody  executioners  seems  to  have  exhibited  the 
most  scrupulous  conformity  with  the  principles 
announced  in  the  speeches  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. In  this  one  instance  we  must  not  call 
^he  French  an  inconsequent  people.  Savage 
brutality,  rapine,  treason  and  murder  have  been 
the  noxious  fruit  gathered  from  these  thorns; 
the  baneful  produce  of  these  thistles.  An  over- 
turn  of  all  morals  has  been  the  well-proportioned 
offspring  of  a  subversion  of  all  principle. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  consistency,  in  this 
instance,  between  cause  and  consequence;  so 
new  and  surprising  have  been  the  turns  in  their 
extraordinary  projects,  that  to  foretell  what  their 
next  enterprize  would  be  from  what  their  last 
has  been,  has  long  baflled  all  calculation,  has 
long  bid  defiance  to  all  conjecture.  Analog^/ 
from  history,  the  study  of  past  events,  and  an 
investigation  of  present  principles  and  passions ' 
judgment,  memory,  comparison,  combination  and 
deduction,  afford  human  sagacity  but  very  slen- 
der assistance  in  its  endeavours  to  develope  their 
future  plans.  We  have  not  even  the  data  of 
consistent  wickedness  on  which  to  build  rational 
conclusions.  Their  crimes,  though  visibly  con- 
nected by  uniform  depravity,  are  yet  so  sarpri 
sinjply  diversified  by  interfering  absurdities,  as 
to  furnish  no  ground  on  which  reasonable  argu- 
ment can  be  founded.  Nay,  such  is  their  incre- 
dible eccentricity,  that  it  is  hardly  extravagant 
to  affirm,  that  improbability  is  become  rather  an 
additional  reason  for  expecting  any  given  event 
to  take  place. 

But  let  us,  in  this  yet  happy  country,  learn  at 
least  one  great  and  important  truth  from  the 
errors  of  this  distracted  people.  Their  condact 
has  always  illustrated  a  position,  which  is  not 
the  less  sound  for  having  been  often  controvert- 
ed— That  no  degree  of  wit  and  learning,  no  pro- 
gress in  commerce,  no  advances  in  the  know 
ledge  of  nature,  or  in  the  embellishments  of  art* 
can  ever  thoroughly  tame  that  savage,  the  naitu 
ral  hvman  hearty  without  rbugion^  The  arts 
of  social  life  may  give  sweetness  to  manners, 
and  grace  to  language,  and  induce,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  respect  for  justice,  truth,  and  humanity; 
but  attainments  derived  from  such  inferior  causes 
are  no  more  than  the  semblance  and  the  shadow 
of  the  qualities  derived  from  pure  Christianity. 
Varnish  is  an  extraneous  ornament,  but  trps 

*  Of  this  the  IVeneh  themaelTW  were  so  well  perns* 
ded,  that  the  title  of  lUsteraUur  de  U  tbtru  Frmncmm^ 
was  solemnly  given  to  Louis  ZVItb  by  the  Coastitossl 
Aisembly. 
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polish  if  a  proof  of  tho  solidity  of  the  bod/  on 
whose  surface  It  is  produced.  It  depends  greatly 
on  the  nature  of  the  substance,  is  not  superin- 
duced bj  accidental  causes,  but  in  a  good,  mea- 
sure proceeds  from  interna]  soundness. 

The  poets  of  that  classic  country,  whose  stylo, 
sentiments,  manners,  and  religion,  the  French 
so  affectedly  labour  to  imitate,  have  left  keen 
and  biting  satires  on  the  Roman  vices.  Against 
the  late  proceedings  in  France,  no  satirist  need 
employ  his^  pen ;  that  of  the  historian  will  be 
quite  sufficient  Truth  will  be  the  severest  sa- 
tire ;  fact  will  put  fable  out  of  countenance ;  and 
the  crimes  which  are  usually  held  up  to  our  ab- 
horrence, and  are  rejected  fi)r  their  ezaggera- 
tion  in  works  of  invention,  will  be  regarded  as 
flat  and  feeble  by  those  who  shall  peruse  the  re- 
cords of  the  tenth  of  August,  of  the  second  and 
third  of  September,  and  of  the  twenty-first  of 
January. 

If  the  same  astonishing  degeneracy  in  taste, 
principle,  and  practice,  should  ever  come  to 
flourish  amon^  tt«,  Britain  may  still  live  to  exult 
in  the  desolation  of  her  cities,  and  in  the  de- 
struction of  her  finest  monuments  of  art ;  she 
mav  triumph  in  the  peopling  of  the  fortresses 
of  ner  rocks  and  her  forests ;  may  exult  in  be- 
ing once  more  restored  to  that  glorious  state  of 
liberty  and  equality,  when  all  subsisted  by  ra- 

Eine  and  the  chase ;  when  all,  O  enviable  privi- 
ige  I  were  ecnally  savage,  equally  indigent,  and 
equally  naked ;  her  sons  may  extol  it  as  the  re- 
storation of  reason,  the  triumph  of  nature,  and 
the  consummation  of  liberty,  that  they  are  again 
brought  to  feed  on  acorns,  instead  of  bread ! 
Groves  of  consecrated  mislctoe  may  happily  suc- 
ceed to  useless  cornfields ;  and  Thor  and  Woden 
ma^  hope  once  more  to  be  invested  with  all 
their  bloody  honours 

Let  not  any  serious  reader  feel  indignation, 
as  if  pains  were  ungenerously  taken  to  involve 
tiieir  religious  with  their  political  opinions.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  wound,  unnecessarily,  the  feel- 
ings  of  a  people,  many  of  whom  are  truly  esti- 
mable :  but  it  is  much  to  be  suspected,  that  cer- 
-.^itain  opinions  in  politics  have  a  tendency  to  lead 
^^^  certain  opinions  in  religion.  Where  so  much 
is  at  stake,  they  will  do  well  to  keep  their  cos- 
sciences  tender,  in  order  to  which  thev  should 
try  to  keep  their  discernment  acute.  They  will 
do  well  to  observe,  that  tho  same  restless  spirit 
of  innovation  is  busily  operating  under  various, 
though  seemingly  unconnected  forms;  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  same  impatience  of  restraint,  the 
same  contempt  of  order,  peace,  and  subordina- 
tion, which  makes  men  bad  citizens,  makes  them 
bjid  Christians ;  and  that  to  this  secret  and  al- 
most infallible  connexion  between  religious  and 
political  sentiment,  does  Franco  owe  her  present 
unparalleled  anarchy  and  impiety. 

There  are  doubtless  in  that  unhappy  country 
multitudes  of  virtuous  and  reasonable  men,  who 
rather  silently  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of 
^"'T'tbeir  present  turbulent  government,  than  em- 
t  brace  its  principles  or  promote  its  projects  from 
the  sober  conviction  of  their  own  judgment. 
These,  together  with  those  conscientious  exiles 
whom  this  nation  so  honourably  protects,  maj 
T^  live  to  rejoice  in  the  restoration  of  true  li- 
berty and  solid  peace  to  their  native  country. 


when  light  and  order  shall  spring  from  the  pre 
sent  darkness  and  confusion,  and  the  reign  ol 
chaos  shall  be  no  more. 

May  I  be  permitted  a  short  digression  on  the 
subiect  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  to  thess 
exiles  1  It  shall  only  be  to  remark,  that  all  the 
boasted  conquests  of  our  Edwards  and  our  Hen- 
rys over  the  French  nation,  do  not  confer  such 
substantial  glory'  on  our  own  country,  as  she  de- 
rives from  having  received,  protected,  and  stt|K 
ported  among  innumerable  multitudes  of  other 
sufferers,  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances  so 
peculiarly  disadvantageous  to  herself^  three  th(m» 
Band  prieMts^  of  a  nation  habitually  her  enemy, 
and  of  a  religion  intolerant  and  hostile  to  her 
own.  This  is  the  solid  triumph  of  true  Chris- 
tianity;  and  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  the 
deeds  which  poets  and  historians  celebrate  as 
rare  and  splendid  actions;  which  they  record 
as  sublime  instances  of  greatness  of  soul,  in  the 
heroes  of  the  pagan  world,  are  but  the  ordinary 
and  habitual  virtues  which  occur  in  the  common 
course  of  action  among  Christians ;  quietly  per- 
forming without  effort  or  exertion,  and  with  no 
view  to  renown  or  reward ;  but  resulting  natu- 
rally and  consequently  from  the  religion  to 
which  they  belong. 

So  predominating  is  the  power  of  an  example 
we  have  once  admired,  and  set  up  as  a  standard 
of  imitation,  and  so  ftscinating  has  been  the 
ascendency  of  the  convention  over  the  minds  of 
those  whose  approbation  of  French  politics  com. 
menced  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  revolution, 
that  it  extends  to  the  most  trivial  circumstances. 
I  cannot  forbear  to  notice  this  in  an  instance 
which,  though  inconsiderable  in  itself,  yet  ceases 
to  bo  so  when  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  a  pre- 
vailing symptom  of  the  reigning  disease. 

While  the  fantastic  phraseology  of  the  new 
republic  is  such,  as  to  be  almost  as  disgusting  to 
sound  taste  as  tlieir  doctrines  are  to  sound  mo- 
rals, it  is  curious  to  observe  how  deeply  the  ad- 
dresses, which  have  been  sent  to  it  from  the 
clubs*  in  this  country,  have  been  infected  with 
it,  as  far  at  least  as  phrases  and  terms  are  ob- 
jects  of  imitation.  In  the  more  leading  points 
it  is  but  justice  to  the  French  convention  to  con- 
fess, that  they  are  hitherto  without  rivals  and 
without  imitators ;  for  who  can  aspire  to  emu- 
late that  compound  of  anarchy  and  atheism 
which  in  their  debates  is  mixed  up  with  the  pe- 
dantry of  a  school-boy,  the  jargon  of  a  cabal, 
and  the  vulgarity  and  ill-breeding  of  a  mob  7 
One  instance  of  the  prevailing  cant  may  suffice, 
where  a  hundred  might  be  adduced,  and  it  ia 
not  the  most  exceptionable.  To  demolish  every 
existing  law  and  establishment ;  to  destroy  the 
fortunes  and  ruin  the  principles  of  every  coun- 
try into  which  they  are  carrying  their  destruc- 
tive arms  and 'their  frantic  doctrines;  to  untie 
or  cut  asunder  every  bond  which  holds  society 
together ;  to  impose  their  own  arbitrary  shac- 
kles where  tliey  succeed,  and  to  demolish  every 
thing  where  they  fail.  This  desolating  system, 
by  a  most  unaccountable  perversion  of  language, 
they  are  pleased  to  call  by  the  endearing  name 
oC fraternization ;  and  fraternization  is  one  of 
the  favourite  terms  which  their  admirers  in  this 
country  have  adopted.    Little  would  a  simple 

*  See  the  coUeetioa  of  addrssscs  flron  Eaglaad 
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•tranger,  uninitiated  in  this  new  and  surprising 
dialect,  uninstructed  by  the  political  lexicogra- 
phers  of  modern  France,  imagine  that  the  peace- 
ful terras  of'fellovD.citixen  and  of  Irrother^  the 
winning  offer  of  freedom  and  happiness^  and  the 
warm  embrace  of  fratemUy^  were  only  watch- 
words  by  which  they,  in  effect, 
Cry  havoc, 
And  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

In  numberless  other  instances,  the  fashiona- 
ble language  of  France  at  this  day  would  be  as 
unintelligible  to  the  correct  writers  of  the  age 
of  Louis  the  XIV.  as  their  fashionable  notions 
of  liberty  would  be  irreconcilable  with  those  of 
the  true  revolution  patriots  of  his  great  contem. 
porary  and  victorious  rival  William  the  Third. 
Such  is  indeed  their  puerile  rage  for  novelty 
in  the  invention  of  new  words,  and  the  perver- 
sion of  their  taste  in  the  use  of  old  ones,  that  the 
celebrated  Vossius,  whom  Christiana  of  Sweden 
oddly  complimented  by  saying,  that  he  was  so 
learned  as  not  only  to  know  whence  all  words 
came,  but  whither  they  were  going,  would,  were 
he  admitted  to  the  honour  of  a  sittings  be  obliged 
to  confess,  that  he  was  equally  puzzled  to  tell 
the  one,  as  to  foretel  the  other. 

If  it  shall  please  the  Almighty  in  his  anger  to 
.  let  loose  this  infatuated  people,  as  a  scourge  for 
^  the  iniquities  of  the  human  race ;  if  they  are  de- 
legated by  infinite  justice  to  act  *  as  storm  and 
tempest  fulfilling  his  word,*  if  they  ore  commis- 
sioned  to  perform  the  errand  of  the  destroying 
lightning  or  the  avenging  thunderbolt,  let  us 
try  at  least  to  e;ctract  personal  benefit  from  a 
national  calamity  ;  let  every  one  of  us,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  enter  upon  this  serious  and 
humblin;r  inquiry,  how  much  his  own  individual 
offences  have  contributed  to  that  awfnl  aggre- 
gate of  public  guilt,  which  has  required  such  a 
visitation.  Let  us  carefully  examine  in  what 
proportion  wo  have  separately  added  to  that 
common  stock  of  aboundin?  miquity,  the  de- 
Bcription  of  which  formed  tne  character  of  an 
ancient  nation,  and  is  so  peculiarly  applicable 
fo  our  own — Pride^  fulness  of  breads  and  ahin. 
dance  of  idleness.  Let  evory  one  of  us  humbly 
inquire,  in  the  self-suspecting  language  of  the 
disciples  of  their  Divine  Master — ZorJ,  is  it  I? 
Lei  us  learn  to  foar  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the 
enemy,  much  less  than  those  iniquities  at  home, 
'*  which  this  alarming  dispensation  may  be  in- 
*  tended  to  chastise. 

The  war  which  the  French  had  declared 
against  us,  is  of  a  kind  altogether  unexampled 
in  every  respect ;  insomuch  that  human  wisdom 
is  baffled  when  it  would  pretend  to  conjecture 
what  may  be  the  event.  But  this  at  least  we 
may  safely  say,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  force 
of  French  bayonets,  as  the  contamination  of 
French  principles,  that  ought  to  excite  our  ap- 
prehensions. We  trust,  that  through  the  bless- 
ing of  God  we  shall  be  defended  from  their  open 
hostilities,  by  the  temperate  wisdom  of  our  ru- 
lers, and  tlie  bravery  of  our  fleets  and  armies  ; 
but  the  domestic  danger  arising  from  licentious 
and  irreligious  principles  among  ourselves,  can 
only  be  guarded  against  by  the  personal  care 
«nd  vigilance  of  every  one  of  us  who  values  re- 
ligion and  the  good  order  of  society  in  this 
woild  and  an  eternity  of  happiness  in  the  next.  <. 


God  grant  that  thoae  wbo  go  forth  to  fight 
our  batues,  instead  of  being  intinndated  by  the 
number  of  their  enemies,  may  bear  in  mind, 
that  ^  there  is  no  restraint  with  God  to  save  by 
many  or  by  few.*  And  let  the  meanest  among* 
us  who  remains  at  home  remember  also,  that 
even  he  may  contribute  to  the  internal  safety 
of  the  .country,  by  the  integrity  of  his  private 
l}fe,  and  to  the  success  of  her  defenders,  by  foU 
lowing  them  with  his  fervent  prayers.  And  in 
what  war  can  the  sincere  Christian  ever  have  ^ 
stronger  inducements  and  more  reasonable  en-/  ' 
couragement  to  pray  for  the  success  of  bis  coun-f 
try,  tlian  in  this  ?  Without  entering  far  into  any 
political  principles,  the  discussion  of  which 
would  be  in  a  great  measure  foreign  to  the  de- 
sign of  this  litUe  tract,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  unchristian  principle  of  revenge  is  not  our 
motive  to  this  war  ;  conquest  is  not  our  object ; 
nor  have  we  had  recourse  to  hostility  in  order 
to  effect  a  change  in  the  internal  government 
of  France.*  The  present  war  is  undoubtedlv 
undertaken  entirely  on  defensive  principles.  £t 
is  In  defence  of  our  king,  our  constitution,  our 
reliffion,  our  laws,  and  consequently  our  liberift 
in  the  sound,  sober,  and  rational  sense  of  that 
term.  It  is  to  defend  ourselves  from  the  savage 
violence  of  a  crusade,  made  against  all  religion, 
as  well  as  all  government.  If  ever  therefore  a 
war  was  undertaken  on  the  ground  of  self-de- 
fence  and  necessity — if  ever  men  might  bo  Ube~ 
rally  said  to  fi^ht  pro  aris  et  Focis,  Uiis  sceme 
to  be  the  occasion. 

The  ambition  of  conquerors  has  been  the 
source  of  great  and  extensive  evils :  religious 
fanaticism,  of  still  greater.  But  little  as  I  am 
disposed  to  become  the  apologist  of  either  the 
one  principle  or  the  other,  there  is  no  cxtrava 
gance  in  asserting,  that  they  have  seemed  inca- 
pable  of  producing,  even  in  age^,  that  extent  of 
mischief,  that  variety  of  ruin,  that  comprehen- 
sive desolation,  whioii  philosophy^  falsely  $ocaU» 
edy  has  produced  in  three  years. 

Christians  !  it  is  not  a  small  thing — U  ts  your 
life  I  The  pestilence  of  irreligion  which  you  de- 
test, will  insinuate  itself  imperceptibly  with 
those  manners,  phrases,  and  principles  which 
you  admire  and  adopt  It  is  the  humble  wisdom 
of  a  Christian,  to  shrink  from  the  most  distant 
approaches  of  sin  :  to  abstain  from  the  very  ap. 
pearance  of  evil.  If  we  would  fly  from  the  dead- 
ly  contagfion  of  atheism,  let  us  fly  from  those 
seemingly  remote  but  not  very  indirect  paths 
which  lead  to  it.  Let  Franco  choose  this  day 
whom  she  will  serve ;  hut  as  for  us  and  our 
houses^  we  will  seixe  the  Lord. 

And,  O  gracious  and  long-suffering  God !  be- 
foro  that  awful  period  arrives,  which  shall  ex- 
hibit the  dreadful  effects  of  such  an  edUcation 
as  the  French  nation  are  instituting ;  before  a 
race  of  men  can  be  trained  up,  not  only  without 
the  knowledge  of  Thee,  but  in  the  contempt  of 
Thy  most  holy  law,  do  Thou,  in  great  mercy 
change  the  heart  of  this  people  as  the  heart  of 
one  man.  Give  them  not  finally  over  to  their 
own  corrupt  imaginations,  to  their  own  heart*s 
lusts.     But  after  having  made  them  a  fearfU 

^  See  the  report  of  Mr.  Pitt'g  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  February  \%  1793,  p'jblialied  bv  WoodQiU. 
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•naipfe  to  all  the  i»ti«M  of  th»  ealth,  whkt  a 
Bople  emn  do,  who  h«v«  oast  off  tho  ftar  of 
'hee,  do  Thou  graciouslj  bring  them  back  to  a 
aoMO  of  that  law  whioh  Uiej  have  violated,  and 
to  a  iNtfticipation  of  that  mercy  which  they  have 


abvaed ;  eo  that  they  may  Kappiljr  find,  whf 
the  diecovery  can  be  attended  with  hope  ant 
coneolation,  that  «Umbtl€$9  thtrt  is  a  reward  fii 
the  rightewa  ;  oenZy,  there  tea  Cfod  tbk0  judged, 
the  earth. 
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wrm  A  Yixir  or  the  prlvcipues  and  oonihktt  fkevalent  among  wousn  or  rank  and  roRTtrNz. 

May  yoo  so  raiie  year  character  that  yoa  may  help  to  make  the  nezt  age  a  better  thing,  and 
leave  poeterity  in  your  debt,  for  the  advantage  it  shall  receive  by  your  examp!e.^£orcI  Halifax* 


Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  survived  the  Fall  J 
Thou  art  not  known  where  Pleasure  is  adorM, 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist. 
Forsaking  thee,  what  shipwreck  have  we  made 
Of  honour,  dignity,  and  fair  renown ! — Cowper. 


INTRODlKrriON. 

It  ia  a  singular  injustice  which  is  often  exercised  tomrds  women,  first  to  give  them  a  very 
tiefective  education,  and  then  to  expect  from  them  the  most  undeviating  purity  of  conduct — to 
train  them  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  lay  them  open  to  the  most  dangerous'  faults,  and  then  to 
censure  them  for  not  proving  faultless.  Is  it  not  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  express  disappoint- 
ment  if  our  daughters  should,  in  their  subsequent  lives,  turn  out  precisely  that  very  kind  of 
character  for  which  it  would  be  evident  to  an  unprejudiced  by-stander  that  the  whole  scope  and 
tenor  of  their  instruction  had  been  systematically  preparing  themT 

Some  reflections  on  the  present  erroneous  system  are  here  with  great  deference  submitted  to 
pnblic  consideration.  The  author  is  apprehensive  that  she  shall  be  accused  of  betraying  tlio 
interests  of  her  sex  by  laying  open  their  defects  :  but  surely  an  earnest  wish  to  turn  their  attention 
to  objects  calculated  to  promote  their  true  dignity,  is  not  the  office  of  an  enemy.  So  to  expose 
the  weakness  of  the  land  as  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  internal  improvement,  and  to  point  oat 
the  moans  of  effectual  defence,  is  not  treachery,  but  patriotism. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  to  this  little  work,  that  many  errors  are  here  ascribed  to  women 
which  by  no  means  belongs  to  them  exelusitely^  and  that  it  seems  to  confine  to  the  sex  those  faults 
i^hich  are  common  to  the  species:  but  this  is  m  some  measure  unavoidable.  In  speaking  on  the 
quaJities  of  one  sex,  the  moralist  is  somewhat  in  the  situation  of  the  geographer,  who  is  treating 
on  the  nature  df  one  country  :  the  air,  soil,  and  produce  of  the  land  which  he  is  describing,  can- 
^not  fail  in  many  essential  points  to  resemble  those  of  other  countries  under  the  same  parallel ;  yet 
'it  is  his  business  to  descant  on  the  one  without  adveiting  to  the  other  ;  and  though  in  drawing  the 
map  he  may  happen  to  introduce  some  of  the  neighbouring  coast,  yet  his  principal  attention  roust 
be  confined  to  that  country  which  he  proposes  to  describe,  without  taking  into  account  the  resem- 
bling circumstances  of  the  adjacent  shores. 

It  may  be  also  objected  that  the  opinion  here  suggested  on  the  state  of  manners  among  the 
higher  classes  of  our  countrywomen,  may  seem  to  controvert  the  just  encomiums  of  modem 
travellers,  who  generally  concur  in  ascribing  a  decided  superiority  to  the  ladies  of  this  country 
over  those  of  every  other.  But  such  is,  in  general,  the  state  of  foreign  manners,  that  the  com- 
parative praise  is  almost  an  injury  to  English  women.  To  be  flattered  for  excelling  those  whoee 
standard  of  excellence  is  very  low,  is  but  a  degrading  kind  of  commendation ;  for  the  value  of  all 
praise  derived  from  superiority,  depends  on  the  worth  of  the  competitor.  The  character  of 
British  ladies,  with  all  the  unparalleled  advantages  they  possess,  must  never  be  determined-  by 
comparison  with  the  women  of  other  nations,  but  by  comparing  them  with  what  they  themselv^ 
might  be  if  all  their  talents  and  unrivalled  opportunities  were  turned  to  the  best  accounL 

Again,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  auUior  is  less  disposed  to  expatiate  on  excellence  thaii  error :  but 
the  office  of  the  historian  of  human  manners  is  delineation  rather  than  panegyric.  Were  the  end 
in  view  eulogium  and  not  improvement,  eulogium  would  have  been  far  more  gratify mg,ner 
would  just  objecU  for  praise  have  been  difiicult  to  find.  Even  in  her  own  limited  ephere  of  ob- 
■ervation,  the  author  is  acquainted  with  much  excellence  in  the  class  of  which  she  treats— with 
women  who,  possessing  learning  which  would  be  thought  extensive  in  the  other  sex,  set  an  ex- 
ample of  deep  humility  to  their  own— women  who»  dietinguished  for  wit  and  gemus,  are  enunen 
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$at  domeitio  qaal  tiei — who,  exceUioff  in  the  fint  uta,  have  earafblly  MriehMl  their  aadnnUoi- 
Iq^b — who,  enjoying  great  iofluenoe,  devote  it  to  the  glory  of  God— -who,  poeeeeeing  elevated  raak, 
think  their  noUeet  style  and  title  is  that  of  a  Christian. 

That  there  is  also  much  worth  which  is  little  known,  she  is  persaaded ;  for  it  is  the  modert 
natare  of  soodness  to  exert  itself  quietly,  while  a  few  characters  of  the  opposite  cast  seem,  by  ths 
rumour  of  their  exploits,  to  fill  the  world  ;  and  by  their  noise  to  multiply  their  numbers.  It  often 
happens  that  a  very  small  party  of  people,  by  occupying  the  foreground,  by  seizing  the  pobtte 
attention  and  monopolizing  the  public  talk,  contrive  to  appear  to  be  the  great  body :  a  few  aetive 
spirits,  provided  their  activity  take  the  wrong  turn,  and  support  the  wrong  cause,  seem  to  fill  tbo 
scene ;  and  a  few  disturbers  of  order,  who  have  the  talent  of  thus  exciting  a  false  idea  of  their 
multitudes  by  their  mischiefs,  actually  gain  strength,  and  swell  their  numbers,  by  this  faUacioos 
arithmetic. 

But  the  present  work  is  no  more  intended  lor  a  panegyric  on  those  purer  characters  who  seek 
not  human  praise  because  they  act  from  a  higher  motive,  than  for  a  satire  on  the  avowedly 
licentious,  who,  urged  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  resist  no  inclination ;  and  led  away  by  thie 
love  of  fashion,  dislike  no  censure,  so  it  may  serve  to  rescue  them  from  neglect  or  oblivion. 

There  are,  liowever,  multitudes  of  the  young  and  the  well  disposed,  who  have  as  yet  taken  no 
decided  part,  who  are  just  launching  on  the  ocean  of  life,  just  about  to  loee  tbeir  own  right  ooi> 
victions,  virtually  preparing  to  counteract  their  better  propensities,  and  unreluctantly  yielding 
themselves  to  be  carried  down  the  tide  of  popular  practices :  sanguine,  thoughtless,  and  confident 
of  safety. — ^To  these  the  author  would  gently  hint,  that  when  once  embarked,  it  will  be  no  longer 
easy  to  say  to  their  passions,  or  even  to  their  principles, '  Thus  far  shall  ye  go,  and  no  further.* 
Their  struggles  will  grow  fainter,  their  resistance  will  become  feebler,  till  borne  down  by  the  con- 
fluence of  example,  temptation,  appetite,  and  habit,  resistance  and  oppoeition  will  soon  be  the  only 
things  of  which  thy  will  learn  to  be  ashamed. 

Should  any  reader  revolt  at  what  is  conceived  to  be  unwarranted  strictiess  in  this  Httle  book, 
let  it  not  be  thrown  by  in  disgust  before  the  following  short  consideration  be  weighed.* — If  in  this 
christian  country  we  are  actually  beginning^  to  regard  the  solemn  office  of  Baptism  as  merely 
furnishing  an  article  to  the  parish  register — ^if  we  are  learning  from  our  indefatigable  teacheri, 
to  consider  this  Christian  rite  as  a  lest^ceremony  retained  for  the  sole  pnrpoee  of  recordinf  the 
age  of  our  children ; — then,  indeed,  th^revaling  system  of  education  and  manners  of  whidi 
thedo  pages  presume  to  animadvert  may  be  adopted  with  propriety,  and  persisted  in  with  safety, 
without  entailing  on  our  children  or  on  ourselves  the  peril  of  broken  promises  or  the  guilt  cyf  vio> 
lated  vows — But,  if  the  obligation  which  christian  Baptism  imposes  be  really  binding — ^if  the  or- 
dinance have,  indeed,  a  meaning  beyond  a  mere  secular  transaction,  beyond  a  record  of  names 
and  dates — if  it  be  an  institution  by  which  the  child  is  solemnly  devoted  to  God  as  his  Father,  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  his  sanctifier ;  if  there  be  no  definite  period 
assigned  when  the  obligation  of  fulfilling  the  duties  it  enjoins  shall  be  superseded — if^  having 
once  dedicated  our  offspring  to  their  Creator,  we  no  longer  dare  to  mock  Him  by  bring^ing  them  up 
in  ignorance  of  His  will  and  neglect  of  His  laws — if,  after  having  enlisted  them  under  the  bannen 
of  Christ,  to  fight  manfully  against  the  three  great  enemies  of  mankind,  we  are  no  longer  at  liberty^ 
to  let  them  la^  down  their  arms ;  much  less  to  lead  them  to  act  as  if  they  were  in  alliance,  instead 
of  hostility  with  these  enemies — if,  afler  having  promised  that  they  shall  renounce  the  vanities 
of  the  world,  we  are  not  allowed  to  invalidate  the  engagement — if^  af\er  such  a  covenant  we 
should  tremble  to  make  these  renounced  vanities,  the  supreme  object  of  our  own  pursuit  or  <^ 
(Aetr  instruction — if  all  this  be  really  so,  then  the  Strictures  on  Modern  Education,  and  on  the 
Habits  of  Polished  Life,  will  not  be  found  so  repugnant  to  truth,  and  reason,  and  common  sense, 
as  may  on  a  first  view  be  supposed.  • 

Bat  if  on  candidly  summing  up  the  evidence,  the  design  and  scope  of  the  author  be  fairly 
judged,  not  by  the  customs  or  opinions  of  the  worldly  (for  every  English  subject  has  a  right  ta 
object  lo  a  suspected  or  prejudiced  jury)  but  by  an  appeal  to  that  divine  law  which  is  the  only  in- 
fiiflibte  rule  of  judgment ;  iron  such  an  appeal  her  views  and  principles  shall  be  found  censurable 
for  their  rigour,  absurd  in  their  requisitions,  or  preposterous  in  their  restrictions,  she  will  have 
no  right  to  complain  of  such  a  verdict,  because  she  will  then  stand  condemned  by  that  court  to 
whose  decision  she  implicitly  submits. 

Let  it  not  be  suspected  that  the  author  arrogantly  conceives  henelf  to  be  exeVnpt  from  that 
natural  corruption  of  tlie  heart  which  it  is  one  chief  object  of  this  slight  work  to  exhibit;  that 
•he  superciliously  erects  herself  into  the  implacable  censor  of  her  sex  and  of  the  world  ,  as  if  from 
the  critic's  chair  she  were  coldly  pointing  out  the  faults  and  errors  of  another  order  of  beincs,  in 
whose  welfare  she  had  not  that  lively  interest  which  can  only  flow  firom  the  tender  and  intimate 
participation  of  fellow-feeling. 

With  a  deep  self-abasement,  arising  from  a  strong  conviction  of  being  indeed  a  partaker  in  the 
•ame  corrupt  nature;  together  with  a  full  persuasion  of  the  many  and  great  defects  of  these 
pag-es,  and  a  sincere  consciousness  of  her  inability  to  do  justice  to  a  subject  which,  hewever,  a 
sense  of  duty  impelled  her  to  undertake,  she  commits  herself  to  the  candour  of  that  public,  which 
has  so  frequently,  in  her  instance,  accepH^  a  right  intention  as  a  substitute  for  a  powerful  per 
^mance. 

Bath,  March  14, 1799. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Addreu  to  women  of  rank  and  foriwM^  on  iho 
effeeU  of  their  vnfiuence  on  eoeiety, — Suggeo- 
tiono  for  the  exertion  i^fitin  varioue  inetanceo* 

Axoiia  the  talents  for  the  applieation  of  which 
women  of 'the  higher  cUss  will  be  peculiarly 
accoantable,  there  is  one,  the  importance  of 
which  the^  can  ■oaroely  rate  too  highly.  This 
talent  is  mfloeoce.  We  read  of  the  greatest 
eretor  of  antiquity,  that  the  wisest  plans  which 
it  had  cost  him  years  to  fhime,  a  woman  could 
ofertum  in  a  sinrle  day  ;  and  when^we  consider 
the  variety  of  miaehieft  which  an  lU-directed 
influence  has  been  known  to  produce,  we  are  led 
to  reflect  with  the  most  sanguine  hope  on  the 
beneficial  effects  to  be  expected  (Wku  the  same 
powerful  force  when  exerted  in  its  true  direc- 
tion. 

The  general  state  of  ciTilind  society  depends, 
more  than  those  are  aware  who  are  not  accus. 
tomed  to  scrutinize  into  the  springs  of  human 
action,  on  the  prevailing  sentiments  and  habits 
of  women,  and  on  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
estimation  in  which  the^  are  held.  Even  thoee 
who  admit  the  power  or  fbmale  elegance  on  the 
manners  of  men,  do  not  always  attend  to  the  in< 
floence  of  female  principles  on  their  character. 


In  this  moment  of  alarm  and  peril,  I  would 
call  on  them  with  a  *  warning'  voice,*  which 
should  stir  up  every  latent  principle  in  their 
minds,  and  kindle  every  slumbering  energy  in 
their  hearts :  I  would  call  on  them  to  come  for- 
ward, and  contribute  their  full  and  fair  proper, 
tion  towards  the  aaving  of  their  country.  But  I 
would  call  on  them  to  come  forward,  without 
departing  fWim  the  refinement  of  their  cbarabter, 
without  derogating  from  the  dignity  of  their 
rank,  without  blemishing  the  dencacv  of  their 
■ex  ;  I  would  call  them  to  the  best  and  most  ap. 
propriate  exertion  of  their  power,  to  raise  the 
depressed  tone  of  public  morals,  and  to  awaken 
the  drowsy  spirit  of  religious  principle.  They 
know  too  well  how  arbitrarily  they  give  the  law 
to  manners,  and  with  how  despotic  a  sway  they 
fix  the  standard  of  fashion.  But  this  is  not 
enough ;  this  is  a  low  mark,  n  prim  wwt  irQ£thy 
of  their  high  and  holy  callingl  For,  on  the  use 
which  women  of  ithe  superior  class  may  now  be 
disposed  to  make  of  that  power  delegated  to 
them  by  the  courtesy  of  custom,  by  the  honest 
gallantry  of  the  heart,  by  the  imperious  control 
of  virtuouH  affections,  by  the  habits  of  civiliied 
states,  by  the  usages  of  polished  society  ;  on  the 
use,  I  say,  which  they  shall  hereafler  make  of 
this  influence,  will  cfepend,  in  no  low  degree, 

In  the  former  case,  indeed,  women  are  apt  to  be   the  well-being  of  those  states,  and  the  virtue  and 

sufficiency  conscious  of  their  power,  and  notl  happiness,  nay  perhaps  the  very  existence,  of 

backward'  in  turning  it  to  account    But  there  ^hat  society^ 

are  nobler  objects  to  be  ofiecled  by  the  exertion       jtt  tliis  p^iod  when  our  country  can  only  hope 


of  their  powers,  and  unfortunately,  ladies,  who 
are  often  unreasonably  confident  where  they 
ought  to  be  diffident,  are  sometimes  capriciously 
diffident  just  when  they  ought  to  feel  where 
their  true  importance  lies ;  and  feeling  to  exert 
it  To  use  their  boasted  power  over  mankind 
to  no  higher  purpose  than  the  gratiflcation  of 
vanity  or  the  indulj;ence  of  pleasure,  is  the  de- 
grading triumph  ofthose  fair  vicUms  to  luxury, 
caprice,  and  despotism,  whom  the  laws  and  the 
religion  of  the  voluptuous  prophet  of  Arabia  ex- 
clude fhim  light,  and  liberty,  and  knowledge: 
and  it  is  humbling  to  reflect,  that  in  those  coun- 
tries  in  which  fondness  for  the  mere  persons  of 
women  is  carried  to  the  highest  excess,  they  are 
eUvee;  and  that  their  moral  and  intellectual 
degradation  increases  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  adoration  which  is  paid  to  mere  external 
charms. 
Bat  I  turn  to  the  bright  reverse  of  this  morti- 
ing  scene ;  to  a  country  where  our  sex  enjoys 
.je  blessings  of  liberal  instruction,  of  reasonable 
laws,  of  a  pure  religion,  and  all  the  endearing 

{pleasures  of  an  equal,  social,  virtuous,  and  de- 
ightful  intercourse.  I  turn,  with  an  earnest 
hope,  that  women  thus  rich^  endowed  with  the 
bounties  of  Providence,  will  not  content  them- 
selves witli  polishing  when  they  are  able  to  re- 
fi»rm ;  with  entertaininjg  when  they  may  awaken ; 
and  with  captivating  for  a  day,  when  they  may 
bring  into  action  powers  of  which  the  effects 
may  be  oommensorate  with  eternity. 
Vol.  I. 


I 


to  stand  by  opposing  a  bold  and  noble  unanimity 
to  the  most  tremendous  confederacies  against 
religion,  and  order,  and  governments,  which  the 
world  ever  saw,  what  an  accession  would  it 
bring  to  the  public  strength,  could  we  prevail  on 
beauty,  and  rank,  and  talents,  and  virtue,  con* 
federating  their  several  powers,  to  exert  them- 
selves with  a  patriotism  at  once  firm  and  femi- 
nine, for  the  general  good  !  I  am  not  sounding 
an  alarm  to  female  warriors,  or  exciting  female 
politicians :  I  hardly  know  which  of  the  two  is 
the  most  disgusting  and  unnatural  character. 
Propriety  is  to  a  woman  what  the  great  Roman 
critic  says  action  is  to  an  oratoi«;  it  is  the  first, 
the  second,  the  third  requisite.  A  woman  may 
be  knowing,  active,  witty  and  amusing;  but  with- 
out  propriety  she  cannot  be  amiable.  Propriety 
is  the  centre  in  which  all  the  lines  of  duty  and 
of  agreeableness  meet.  It  is  to  character  what 
proportion  b  to  figure,  and  grace  to  atlitude.^  It 
does  not  depend  on  any  one  perfection,  but  it  is 
the  result  of  general  excellence.  It  shows  itself 
by  a  regular,  orderly,  undeviating  course ;  and 
never  starts  from  its  sober  orbit  into  any  splen- 
did eccentricities;  for  it  would  be  ashanied  of 
such  praise  as  it  might  extort  by  any  deviations 
from  its  oroper  path.  It  renounces  all  commen- 
dation bul^what  is  characteristic ;  and  I  would 
make  it  the  criterion  of  true  taste,  right  princi- 
ple, and  genuine  feeling,  in  a  woman,  whether 
she  would  be  less  touched  with  all  the  flattery 
o£  romantic  and  exaggerated  panegyric  than 
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with  that  beautifal  picture  of  correct  and  elegant 
propriety  which  Milton  draws  of  oar  first  mo- 
Uier,  when  be  delineates 

*  Those  thousand  deeeneieg  which  daily  flow      ^ 
From  all  her  words  and  actions.*  *  * 

Even  the  infiaence  of  religion  is  to  be  exer- 
cised with  discretion.  A  female  Polemic  wan. 
ders  nearly  as  far  from  the  limits  prescribed 
to  her  sex,  as  a  female  Macbiavel  or  warlike 
Thalestris.  Fierceness  has  made  almost  as  few 
converts  as  the  sword,  and  both  are  peculiarly 
ungraceful  in  a  female.  Even  religious  violence 
has  human  tempers  of  its  own  to  indulge,  and 
is  gratifying  itself  when  it  would  be  thought  to 
be  serving  God.  Let  not  the  bigot  place  her 
natural  passions  to  the  account  of  Christianity, 
.or  imagine  she  is  pious  when  she  is  only  pas. 
sionatc.  Let  her  bear  in  mind  that  a  Christian 
doctrine  is  always  to  be  defended  with  a  Chris- 
tian  spirit,  and  not  make  herself  amends  by  the 
stoutness  of  her  orthodoxy  for  the  badness  o£ 
her  temper.    Many,  because  they  defend  a  reli- 

Sious  opinion  with  pertinacity,  seem  to  fancy 
lat  they  thereby  acquire  a  kind  of  right  to 
withhold  the  meekness  and  obedience  which 
should  be  necessarily  involved  in  the  principle. 

But  the  character  of  a  consistent  Christian  is 
as  carefully  to  be  maintained  as  that  of  a  fiery 
disputant  is  to  be  avoided ;  and  she  who  is  afraid 
to  avow  her  principles,  or  ashamed  to  defend 
them,  has  little  claim  to  that  honourable  title. 
A  profligate  who  laughs  at  the  most  sacred  in- 
Btitutions  and  keeps  out  of  the  way  of  every 
thing  which  comes  under  the  appearance  of  for- 
mal  instruction,  may  be  disconcerted  by  the 
modest,  but  spirited  rebuke  of  a  delicate  woman, 
whoso  life  adorns  the  doctrines  which  her  con- 
versation defends :  but  she  who  administers  re- 
'proof  with  ill-breeding,  defeats  the  effect  of  her 
remedy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  dishonest 
way  of  labouring  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  a 
whole  company,  though  of  characters  and  prin- 
ciples irreconcilably  opposite.  The  words  may 
be  so  guarded  as  not  to  shock  the  believer,  while 
the  eye  and  voice  may  be  so  accommodated,  as 
not  to  discourage  the  infidel.  She  who,  with  a 
half-earnestness  trims  between  the  truth  and  the 
fashion ;  who  while  she  thinks  it  creditable  to 
defend  the  cause  of  religion,  yet  does  it  in  a 
faint  tone,  a  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase,  and  a 
certain  expression  in  her  countenance,  which 
proves  that  she  is  not  displeased  with  what  she 
affects  to  censure,  or  that  she  is  afraid  to  lose 
her  reputation  for  wit,  in  proportion  as  she  ad- 
vances  her  credit  for  piety,  injures  the  cause 
more  than  he  who  attacked  it,  for  she  proves 
either  that  she  does  not  believe  what  she  pro- 
fesses,  or  that  she  does  not  reverence  what  fear 
compels  her  to  believe.  But  this  is  not  all :  she 
is  called  on,  not  barely  to  repress  impiety,  but 
to  excite,  to  encourage,  and  to  cherish  every 
tendency  to  serious  religion. 

Some  of  the  occasions  of  contributing  to  the 
general  good  which  are  daily  presenting  them- 
selves  to  ladies  are  almost  too  minute  to  be 
pointed  out  Yet  of  the  good  which  right  mind- 
ed women,  anxiously  watching  these  minute  oc- 
casions, and  adroitly  seizing  them,  might  ac 
oomplish  we  may  form  some  idea  by  the  ill 


effects  which  we  actually  Me  produced,  fhrongh 
the  mere  levity,  carelessness,  and  inattention 
(to  say  no  worse)  of  some  of  those  ladies  who 
are  looked  np  to  ae  standards  is  the  fashionable 
world. 

I  am  persuaded  if  many  a  woman  of  iasbioa, 
who  is  now  disseminating  unintended  mischief, 
under  the  dangerous  notion  that  there  is  do 
harm  in  any  thing  short  of  positiye  vice,  and 
under  the  false  colours  of  that  indolent  humili^, 

*  what  good  can  /  do  7*  eould  be  brouflfht  to  see  in 
its  coUeoted  fi>roe  the  annual  sggregmte  of  the 
random  evil  she  is  daily  doing,  by  ocmstantly 
throwing  a  Utile  casual  weight  into  the  wroog 
scale,  by  a  men  inconsiderate  and  unguarded 
chat,  she  would  start  from  her  self-complaoent 
dream.  If  she  eould  conceive  how  miich  she 
may  be  diminishing  the  good  impressions  of 
young  men ;  tjnd  if  she  ooold  imagine  how  little 
amiable  levity  or  irreligion  makes  her  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  are  older  and  abler  (how- 
ever  loose  their  own  principles  may  be)  sbs 
would  correct  herself  in  the  first  instance,  from 
pure  good  natnre;  and  in  the  second,  from 
worldly  prudence  and  mere  self4ove.^ — But  on 
how  much  higher  principles  would  she  restraia 
herself,  if  she  habitually  took  into  account  the 
important  doctrine  of  consequences :  and  if  she 
reflected  that  tho  lesser  but  more  habitual  cor- 
ruptions make  up  by  their  number,  what  they 
may  seem  to  come  short  of  by  their  weight : 
then  perhaps  she  would  find,  that  amon?  the 
higher  class  of  women,  inconsideration  is  adding 
mora  to  the  daily  quantity  of  evil  tlian  almost  all 
other  causes  put  together. 

There  is  an  instrument  of  inconceivable  force, 
when  it  is  emi^oyed  against  the  interest  of 
Christianity  :  it  is  not  reasoning,  for  that  ouy 
be  answered ;  it  is  not  learning,  for  luckily  the 
infidel  is  not  seldom  ignorant ;  it  is  not  iuvec- 
tive,  ibr  we  leave  so  coarse  an  engine  to  the 
hands  of  the  vulgar ;  it  is  not  evidence,  for  bap- 
pily  we  have  that  all  on  our  side :  it  is  ridicule, 
the  most  deadly  weapon  in  the  whole  arsenal  of 
impiety,  and  which  becomes  an  almost  unerring 
shall  when  directed  by  a  fair  and  fa&hionabis 
hand.  No  maxim  has  been  more  readily  adopt. 
ed,or  is  more  intrinsically  false,  than  that  which 
tl^  fascinating  eloquence  of  a  noble  sceptic  of 
tire  last  a^e  contrived  to  render  so  popular,  that 

*  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth.**  It  is  no  test  of 
truth  itself;  but  of  their  firmness  who  asaert 
the  cause  of  truth,  it  is  indeed  a  severe  tesL 
This  light,  keen,  mbsile  weapon,  the  irresolute, 
unconfirmed  Christian  will  find  it  harder  to 
withstand,  than  the  whole  heavy  artillery  of  in- 
fidelity united. 

A  young  man  of  the  better  sort,  has  perhaps 
just  entered  upon  the  world,  with  a  certam  share 
of  good  dispositions  and  right  feelin|^8 ;  neither 
ignorant  of  the  evidences,  nor  destitute  if  the 
principles  of  Christianity  :  without  parting  with 
his  respect  for  religmn,  he  sets  out  with  Uie  too 
natural  wish  of  mfting  himself  a  repotatiou 
and  of  standing  well  with  the  fashionable  part 
of  the  female  world.  He  preserves  for  a  time  a 
horror  of  vice,  which  makes  it  not  difficult  for 
him  to  resist  the  grosser  corruptions  of  society ; 
he  can  as  yet  repel  profaneness ;  nay  he  can 
"  TiOrd  Shaftesbury. 
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vithaUod  Om  btnf^r  of  a  ^«k  He  has  Muue 
•Bough  to  we  Uiroiif  b  the  fluaeraUe  ftUaclea 
of  the^ew  phikwopUj*  end  spirit  enough  to  ex. 
pose  iU  meiigDity.  So  far  he  does  well,  end 
yoa  are  ready  to  oongrataUte  him  on  hie  aeon- 
rity.  Yq«  are  miiUkeB :  the  prineiplea  of  the 
ardent,  and  hitherto  proflDieing  adventurer,  are 
thaken,  jovt  ki  that  very  eociety  where,  while 
he  waa  looking  for  pleaeure,  he  doubted  not  of 
■afety.  In  the  oompany  of  certain  women  of 
good  fiuhion  and  no  ill  fame,  he  makea  ehip- 
wreck  of  hie  religion.  He  aeea  them  treat  witti 
levity  or  derision  aabjecta  wfaicfa  be  has  been 
«sed  to  hear  named  with  respeoL  Ho  coold 
eoofbie  an  argument,  be  ooold  unravel  a  so^ 
pbistry ;  bat  be  cannot  stand  a  laugh.  A  sneer, 
not  at  the  troth  of  religion,  for  that  perhaps  is 
by  none  of  the  party  disbelieved,  but  at  its 
graviiy,  its  unseaaonableness,  its  duUiees,  pats 
all  hie  resolation  to  flight  He  foels  his  mis- 
tskoi  and  aftraggles  to  recover  bis  credit ;  in  or. 
der  to  which  be  adopts  the  gay  afl^eetations 
of  trying  to  asem  worse  than  he  really  is ;  he 
goes  OB  to  say  things  which  he  does  not  believe, 
and  to  deny  things  which  he  does  believe ;  and 
all  toeflace  tiie  first  impression,  and  to  recover 
a  reputation  whieh  he  has  committed  to  their 
hands,  on  whose  report  he  knows  he  shall  stand 
or  fall,  in  those  circles  in  which  he  is  ambitious 
to  shine. 

That  cold  compound  of  irony,  irreligion, 
aelfishness,  and  sneer,  which  make  up  what  the 
French  (fVom  whom  we  borrow  the  thing  as 
well  as  the  word)  so  well  express  by  the  term 
penijlage^  has  of  late  years  made  aif  incredible 
progress  in  blasting  the  opening  buds  of  piety 
in  young  persons  of  fiMhion.  A  cold  pleasantry, 
a  temporary  cant  vrord,  the  jargon  of  the  day 
(for  the  *  great  vulgar*  have  their  jargon)  blights 
the  first  promise  of  seriousness.  The  ladies  of 
ten  have  certain  watoh-worda,  which  may  be 
detected  as  indications  of  this  spirit  The 
clergy  are  spoken  of  under  the  contemptuous 
appellation  of  The  Panone,  Some  ludicrous 
association  is  infallibly  combined  with  the  very 
idea  of  religion.  If  a  warm  hearted  youth  has 
ventured  to  name  with  enthusiasm  some  emi- 
nently  pious  character,  his  glowing  ardour  is 
eztingaished  with  a  laugh  :  and  a  drawling  de- 
claration, that  the  person  in  question  is  really  a 
mighty  hamiUee  good  creature,  is  uttered  in  a 
tone  which  leads  the  yonth  secret!  v  to  vow,  that 
whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  will  never  be  a 
good  harmless  creature. 

Nor  is  ridicule  more  dangerous  to  true  piety 
than  to  true  taste.  An  age  which  values  itself 
on  parody,  burlesque,  irony,  and  caricature, 
produces  little  that  is  sublime,  either  in  genius 
or  in  virtue;  but  they  amuet  and  we  live  in  an 
age  whieh  muei  be  amused,  though  genius, 
mling,  truth,  and  principle  be  the  sacrlBce. 
Nothing  chills  the  ardours  of  devotion  like  a 
fifgid  sarcasm ;  and,  in  the  season  of  youth  the 
mind  should  be  kept  particularly  clear  of  all 
light  associations.  This  is  of  so  much  impQi- 
tanee,  that  I  have  known  persons  who,  having 
been  early  aecnstomed  to  certain  ludicrous  com- 
binations, were  never  liable  to  get  their  minds 
cleansed  from  the  impurities  contracted  by  this 
habitual  levity,  even  after  thorough  reformation 


in  their  hearts  and  lives  had  taken  place :  their 
principles  became  reformed,  but  their  i magma, 
tions  were  indelibly  soiled.  They  -eonld  desist 
from  sins  which  the  strictness  of  Christianity 
would  not  allow  them  to  commit,  but  they  could 
not  dismiss  from  their  minds  images  which  her 
puri^  forbade  them  to  entertain. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  variety  of  epithets 
ware  thought  uecessary  to  express  varbus  kinds 
of  excellence,  and  when  the  different  qualities 
of  the  mind  were  distinguished  by  appropriate 
and  diserimipating  terms:  when  the  words 
venerable,  learned,  sa^cious,  profound,  acute, 
pious,  wertby,  ingenious,  Taluable,  elegant, 
agreeable,  wiso,  or  witty,  were  used  as  specific 
marks  of  distinct  characters.  But  the  legisla- 
tors  of  fashion  have  of  late  years  thought  pro- 
per to  comprise  all  merit  in  one  established 
epithet ;  an  epithet  which,  it  may  be  confossed, 
is  a  very  desirable  one  as  for  as  it  goes.  This 
term  is  exclusively  and  indiscriminately  applied 
whenever  commendation  is  intended.  The  word 
jlU^eant  now  serves  to  combine  and  express  all 
moral  and  intellectua]  excellence.  Every  in* 
dividual,  from  the  gravest  profossors,  of  the 
gravest  profossions,  down  to  the  trifler  who  is 
of  no  profession  at  all,  must  earn  the  epithet  of 
fiemeafU^  or  must  be  contented  to  be  nothing ; 
and  must  be  consigned  over  to  ridicule,  under 
the  vulgar  and  inexpressive  cant  word  of  a  ^e. 
This  is  the  mortifying  designation  of  many  a 
respectable  man,  y^%  though  of  much  worth 
and  much  ability,  cannot  perhaps  clearly  make 
out  his  letters  patent  to  the  title  of  weoeant. 
For  according  to  this  modern  classification  there 
is  no  intermeaiate  state,  but  all  are  comprised 
within  the  ample  bounds  of  one  or  other  of 
these  two  comprehensive  terms. 

We  ought  to  be  more  on  our  guard  against 
this  spirit  of  ridicule,  because  whatever  may  be 
the  character  of  the  present  day,  its  faults  do 
not  spring  from  the  redundancies  of  great 
qualities,  or  the  overflowing  of  extravagant 
virtues*  It  is  well  if  more  correct  views  of  life, 
a  moie  regular  administration  of  laws,  and  a 
more  settled  state  of  society,  have  helped  to  re- 
strain the  excesses  of  the  heroic  ages,  when 
love  and  war  were  considered  as  the  great  and 
sole  business  of  human  life.  Yet,  if  that  period 
was  marked  by  a  romantic  extravagance,  and 
the  present  is  distinguished  by  an  indolent  sel- 
fishness,  our  superiority  is  not  so  triumphantly 
decisive,  as,  in  the  vanity  of  our  hearts  we  may 
be  ready  to  imagine. 

I  do  not  wish  to  brine  back  the  fVantic  reign 
of  chivalry,  nor  to  reinstate  women  in  that  fan- 
tastic  empire  in  which  they  then  sat  enthroned 
in  the  hearts,  or  rather  in  the  imaginations  of 
men.  Common  sense  is  an  excellent  material 
of  universal  application,  which  the  sagacity  of 
latter  ages  has  seized  upon,  and  rationally  ap- 
plied to  the  business  of  common  life.  But  let 
us  not  forget,  in  the  insolence  of  acknowledged, 
superiority,  that  it  was  r«K^pn  and  chaatity^ 
operating  on  the  romantic  spirit  of  those  times, 
which  established  the  despotic  sway  of  wo- 
man ;  and  though  in  this  altered  scene  of  things, 
she  now  no  longer  looks  down  on  her  adoring 
votaries  from  the  pedestal  to  which  an  absurd 
idolatry  had  lifted  her :  yet  let    her  remembei 
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that  it  M  the  mum  religion  and  the  same  ehaa- 
titj  which  oace  raited  her  to  wich  an  eleTation, 
that  rauBt  still  farnish  the  noblest  energies  of 
lier  character,  must  still  attract  tlie  admiration, 
Htill  retain  the  respect  of  the  other  sex. 

While  we  lawfully  ridicole  the  absordities 
which  we  have  abandoned,  let  us  not  plume 
ourselves  on  tiiat  spirit  of  novelty  which  glories 
in  tlie  opposite  extreme.  If  the  manners  of  the 
period  in  question  were  affected,  and  if  the 
gaUanUy  was  unnatural,  yet  the  tone  of  virtue 
was  high :  and  let  us  remember  that  oonstancy, 
purity,  and  honour,  are  not  ridiculous  in  them- 
selves, though  they  may  unluckily  be  associated 
with  qualities  which  are  so :  and  women  of  de- 
licacy would  do  well  to  reflect,  when  descanting 
on  those  exploded  manners,  how  &r  it  be  de- 
corous to  deride  with  too  broad  a  laugh,  attach- 
ments which  could  subsist  on  remote  gratifica- 
tions; or  grossly  to  ridicule  the  taste  which  led 
the  admirer  to  sacrifice  pleasure  to  respect,  and 
inclination  to  honour ;  how  far  it  be  delioate  io 
sneer  at  that  purity  which  m^e  self-denial  a 
proof  of  affection ;  to  call  in  question  the  sound 
understanding  of  him  who  preferred  the  fiune 
of  his  mistress  to  his  own  indulgence;  to  bur- 
lesque that  antiquated  refinement  which  con- 
sidered dignity  and  reserve  as  additional  titles 
to  affection  and  reverence. 

We  oannot  but  be  struck  with  the  wonderful 
contrast  exhibited  to  our  view,  when  we  con- 
template  the  opposite  manias  of  the  two  periods 
in  question.  In  the  fbriffr  all  the  flower  of 
Europe  smit  with  a  delirious  gallantry ;  all  that 
was  young,  and  noble,  and  brave,  and  great, 
with  a  frantic  frenzv,  and  preposterous  con- 
tempt  of  danger,  t'  «.versed  seas  and  scaled 
mountains  and  compassed  a  large  portion  of 
the  globe,  at  the  expense  of  ease,  and  fortune, 
and  life,  for  the  unprofitable  project  of  rescuing, 
oy  force  of  arms,  from  the  hands  of  infidels,  t^s 
sepulchre  of  that  Saviour,  whom,  ia  the  other 
period^  their  posterity  would  think  it  the  height 
of  fanaticism  so  much  as  to  name  in  good  com- 
pany. That  Saviour,  whose  altars  they  desert, 
whose  temples  they  neglect;  and  though  in 
more  than  one  country  at  least  they  still  call 
themselves  by  his  name,  yet  too  many,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  oontemn  his  precepts,  still  piore  are 
ashamed  of  his  doctrines,  and  not  a  few  reject 
his  sacrifice.  Too  many  consider  Christianity 
rather  as  a  political  than  a  religious  distinction ; 
too  many  claim  the  appellation  of  Christians,  in 
mere  opposition  to  that  democracy  with  which 
they  conceive  infidelity  to  be  associated,  rather 
than  from  an  abhorrence  of  impiety  for  its  own 
sake ;  too  many  deprecate  the  charge  of  irre- 
ligion,  as  the  supposed  badge  of  a  reprobated 
party,  more  than  on  account  of  that  moral  cor- 
ruption which  isrits  inseparable  concomitant ! 

On  the  other  hand,  in  an  age  when  inversion 
is  the  character  of  the  day,  the  modern  idea  of 
improvement  does  not  consist  in  altering,  but 
extirpating.  We  do  not  reform,  but  subvert 
We  do  not  correct  old  systems  but  demolish 
them,  fancying  that  when  every  thing  shall  be 
new  it  will  be  perfect  Not  to  have  been  wrong, 
but  to  have  been  at  all,  is  the  crime.  Existence 
b  sin.  Excellence  is  no  longer  considered  as 
an  experimental  thing  which  is  to  grow  gra- 


dually out  of  observation  and  pnotiee,  and  to  on 
improved  by  the  accumulating  additione  brought 
by  the  wisdom  of  snoeessive  ages.  Our  wi9dom 
is  not  a  creature  slowly  brought  by  ripening 
time  and  gradual  growth  to  perlection ;  but  ia  aa 
instantaneously  created  goddess,  which  starts 
at  once,  full  grown,  mature,  armed  cap-a-pee^ 
from  the  heads  of  our  modem  thunderers.  Or 
rather,  if  I  may  change  the  allusion,  a  perfect 
saystem  is  now  expected  inevitably  to  spring 
spontaneously  at  once,  like  the  faUed  bird  e? 
Arabia,  from  the  ashes  of  its  parent ;  and,  liker 
that,  can  receive  its  birth  no  other  way  but  by 
the  destruction  of  its  predecessor. 

Instead  of  clearing  away  what  is  redundant, 
pruning  what  ia  cumbersome,  supplying  what 
is  del<^tive,  and  amending  what  i^  wrong,  we 
adopt  the  indefinite  rage  for  radioal  reform  of 
Jack,  who,  in  altering  tord  Peter's*  coat,  showed 
his  zeal  by  crying  oat,  *Tear  away,  brother 
Slartin,  for  the  love  of  heaven  {  never  mind,  so 
you  do  but  tear  away.* 

This  tearing  system  has  unquestionahly  rent 
away  some  vsluable  parts  of  that  strong,  rieh 
native  stuff,  which  formed  the  ancient  textnrs 
of  British  manners.  That  we  have  gained  much 
I  am  persuaded ;  that  we  have  lost  nothing  I 
dare  not  therefore  affirm.  But  though  it  fairly 
exhibits  a  mark  of  our  improved  judgment  to 
ridicole  the  fantastic  notions  of  love  and  honour 
in  the  heroic  ages;  let  us  not  rejoice  that  the 
spirit  of  generosity  in  sentiment,  and  of  ardour 
in  piety,  the  exuberances  of  which  were  then  so 
inconvenient,  are  now  sunk  as  unreasonably  kvw. 
That  revolution  of  taste  and  manners  which  the 
unparalleled  wit  and  genius  of  Don  Quixote  so 
happily  effected  throughout  all  the  polished 
countries  of  Europe,  by  abolishing  eztravagan* 
cies  the  most  absurd  and  pernicious,  was  so  ftr 
imperfect,  that  some  virtues  which  he  never 
meant  to  expoee,  unjustly  fell  into  disrepute 
with  the  absurdities  which  he  did :  and  it  ia  be. 
come  the  turn  of  the  present  taste  inseparably 
to  attach  in  no  small  degree  that  which  is  ridi- 
culous  to  that  which  is  serious  and  heroie. 
Some  modem  works  of  wit  have  assisted  ia 
bringing  piety  and  some  of  the  noblest  virtoes 
into  contempt,  by  studiously  associating  them 
with  oddity,  childish  simphoity,  and  ignoranoe 
of  the  world :  and  unnecessary  pains  have  been 
teken  to  extinguish  that  zeal  and  ardour,  which 
however  liable  to  excess  and  error,  are  yet  the 
spring  of  whatever  is  great  and  excellent  in  ths 
human  character.  The  novel  of  Cervantes  is 
incomparable ;  the  TartuA  of  Moliere  is  un- 
equalled ;  but  true  generosity  and  Inie  religion 
will  never  lose  any  thing  of  their  intrinsic  valoe, 
because  knight-errantry  and  hypocrisy  are  legi- 
timate objects  for  satire. 

But  to  return  from  this  too  long  digression, 
to  the  subject  of  female  influence.  Those  who 
have  not  watohed  the  united  operation  of  vani^ 
and  feeling  on  a  vouthful  mind,  will  not  conceive 
how  much  less  formidable  the  ridicule  of  aU  his 
own  sex  will  be  to  a  very  young  man,  than  that 
of  those  women  to  whom  he  has  been  taught  to 
look  up  as  the  arbiters  of  eleganoe.  ^ich  a 
youth,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  able  to  work  hioi- 
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aolf  up,  by  the  ioree  of  genoina  Christiui  prin> 
eiple,  to  sach  a  pitch  of  true  haroitni,  ai  to  re. 
faea  a  challenge  (and  it  roqoireB  more  real  coa< 
rage  to  refuae  a  challenge  than  to  accept  one) 
who  would  yet  be  in  danger  of  relapeing  into 
the  dreadfal  pasillanimitv  of  the  world,  when  he 
is  told  that  nd  woman  of  fashion  will  hereafter 
look  on  him  but  with  contempt.  While  we  have 
cleared  away  the  robbifth  of  the  Gk>thic  ages,  it 
were  to  be  wished  we  had  not  retained  the  most 
criminal  of  all  their  insitutions.  Why  chivalry 
should  indicate  a  madman,  while  its  leading  ob- 
ject, the  iingU  combat,  should  designate  a  gen- 
tleman, has  not  yet  been  explained.  Na^,  the 
phosible  original  nAtive  is  lost,  while  the  sinful 
practice  is  continued ;  for  the  fighter  of  the  duel 
no  longer  preteiuU  to  be  a  glorious  redresser  of 
the  wrongs  of  strangers ;  no  longer  considers 
himself  as  piously  appealing  to  heaven  for  the 
justice  of  his  cause ;  but  from  the  slavish  fbar 
of  unmerited  reproach,  often  selfishly  hazards 
the  happiness  of  his  nearest  connexions,  and  aU 
ways  comes  forth  in  direct  defiance  of  an  ac 
knowledged  command  of  the  Almighty.  Per- 
haps there  are  few  occasions  on  which  fbmale 
influence  might  be  exerted  to  a  higher  purpose 
than  on  this,  in  which  laws  and  conscience  have 
hitherto  effected  so  little.  But  while  the  duellist 
(who  perhaps  becomes  a  duellist  only  because 
he  was  first  a  seducer)  is  welcomed  with  smiles ; 
the  more  hardy  dignified  youth,  who,  not  be- 
cause he  fears  man  but  God,  declines  a  challenge, 
who  is  resolved  to  brave  disgrace  rather  than 
commit  sin,  would  be  treated  with  cool  contempt 
by  those  very  persons  to  whose  esteem  he  might 
reasonably  have  looked,  as  one  of  the  rewards 
of  his  true  and  substantial  fortitude. 

How  then  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  deci- 
sions  of  principle,  that  delicate  women  should 
Tcceive  with  complacency  the  successful  liber- 
tine, who  has  been  detected  by  the  wretched  fa- 
ther  or  the  injuied  husband  in  a  criminal  com- 
merce, the  discovery  of  which  has  too  justly  ba. 
nishcd  the  unhappy  partner  of  his  crime  from 
virtuous  society?  Nay,  if  he  happens  to  be 
very  handsome,  or  very  brave,  or  very  fashion- 
able,  is  there  not  eometimes  a  kind  of  disho- 
nourable  competition  for  his  favour  7  Is  there 
not  a  sort  of  bad  popularity  attached  to  his  atten- 
tions  7  But,  whether  his  flattering  reception  be 
derived  from  birth,  or  parts,  or  person,  or  (what 
is  oflcn  a  substitute  for  all)  from  his  having 
made  his  way  into  good  company,  women  of  dis- 
tinction  sully  the  sanctity  of  virtue  by  the  too 
visible  pleasure  they  sometimes  express  at  the 
attentions  of  such  a  popular  libertine,  whose  vo- 
luble small-talk  they  admire,  whose  6pri|fhtly 
nothings  they  quote,  whose  vices  they  jusUfy  or 
extenuate,  and  whom  perhaps  their  very  favour 
tends  to  prevent  from  becoming  a  better  charac- 
ter,  b<»ause  he  finds  himself  more  acceptable  as 
he  is. 

May  I  be  aUowed  to  introduce  a  new  part  of 
my  subject,  by  remarking  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
inconceivable  importance,  though  not  perhaps 
■ufficieatly  considered,  when  any  popular  worK, 
not  on  a  religious  topic,  but  on  any  common 
tabjeot,  such  as  politics,  history  or  science,  has 
happened  to  be  written  by  an  author  of  sound 
Cliristtan  principles  7  It  may  not  have  been  ne- 


ceesary;  nor  prudently  praeticaUe,  to  have  ■ 
single  page  in  the  whole  work  professedly  reli- 
gious ;  but  still,  when  the  living  principle  in* 
Rirms  the  mind  of  the  writer,  it  is  almost  im. 
possible  but  that  something  of  its  spirit  wilt  dif. 
fuse  itself  even  into  subjects  with  which  it 
should  seem  but  remotely  connected.  It  is  st 
least  a  oomibrt  to  the  reader,  to  feel  that  honest 
confidence  which  results  from  knowing  that  he 
has  put  himself  into  safe  hands ;  that  lie  hae 
committed  himself  to  an  author,  whose  known 
principles  are  a  pledge  that  his  reader  need  not 
be  driven  to  watch  himself  at  every  step  with 
anxious  circumspection;  that  he  need  not  be 
looking  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  leil,  as  if 
he  knew  there  were  pitfalls  nnder  the  flowers 
which  are  delighting  him.  And  it  is  no  smaH 
point  gained,  that  on  subjects  in  which  you  do 
not  look  to  improve  your  religion,  it  is  at  least 
secured  fit»m  deterioration.  If  the  Athenian 
laws  were  so  delicate  that  they  disgraced  any 
one  who  showed  an  inquiring  traveller  the 
wrong  road,  what  disgrace  among  Christians, 
should  attach  to  that  author,  who  when  a  youth 
is  inquiring  tlie  road  to  history  or  philosophy, 
directs  him  to  blasphemy  and  unbelief  7* 

In  animadverting  farther  on  the  reigninr 
evils  which  the  times  more  particularly  demand 
that  women  of  rank  and  influence  should  re- 
press, Christianity  calls  upon  them  to  bear  their 
decided  testimony  against  every  thin^  which  it 
notoriously  contributing  to  the  pnbhc  cornip- 
tion.  It  calls  upon  them  to  banish  from  their 
dressing  rooms  (and  oh,  that  their  influence 
could  banish  fVom  the  libraries  of  their  sons 
and  husbands)  that  sober  and  unsuspected  mast 
of  mischief,  which,  by  assuming  the  plausible 
names  of  science,  of  philosophy,  of  arts,  of 
belles  lettres,  is  gradually  administering  death 
to  the  principles  of  those  who  would  be  on  their 
guard,  had  the  poison  bef  n  labelled  with  its  own 
pernicious  title.  Avowed  attacks  upon  revels- 
tion  are  more  easily  resisted,  because  the  ma- 
lignity is  advertised.  But  who  suspects  the  de- 
struction which  lurks  under  the  harmless  or  in- 
structive names  of  general  history,  natural  Ats- 
tory,  travels,  voyages,  lives,  encyclopedias,  eriti" 
cism,  and  romance  ?  Who  will  deny  that  many 
of  these  works  contain  much  admirable  matter ; 
brilliant  passages,  important  facts,  just  descrip- 
tions,  faithful  pictures  of  nature,  and  valuable 
illustrations  of  science  7  But  while  *  the  dead 
fly  lies  at  the  bottom,*  the  whole  will  exhale  a 
corrupt  and  pestilential  stench. 

*  The  author  has  often  heard  it  mentioned  as  mattsr 
of  regret,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  should  have  blemished  his 
elegant  history  with  the  two  notoriously  offensive  chaf^ 
ters  afsinut  Christianity.  Bat  does  not  this  regret  seem 
to  imply  that  the  work  would,  by  this  omission,  have 
been  left  safe  and  unexceptionable  1  may  we  not  rather 
consider  these  cliapters  as  a  Atal  rock  indeed ;  but  as  a 
rock  enlightened  l^  a  beacon,  fkiriy  and  uneqaivoeally 
warning  us  of  the  surrounding  perils?  To  change  the 
metaphor— Had  not  the  mischiefs  of  these  chapters  been 
rendered  thun  conspicuous,  the  incautious  reader  would 
have  been  stilt  left  exposed  to  the  flital  effecU  of  the 
more  disguised  poison  which  is  infused  through  ahnost 
all  parts  of  the  volumes.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  a  spirit 
so  virulent  against  revealed  religion  as  these  two  cnap> 
ters  indicate,  would  be  incessantly  pouring  out  some 
of  its  infeetious  matter  on  every  ooeaaion ;  aad  would 
even  industriooiiy  make  the  ofvortanities  which  it  did 
not  find? 
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Norels,  which  chiefly  used  to  be  dangeroas 
ID  ooe  respect,  are  now  beeome  mischievoaii  in 
%  thouMod.  They  are  continually  BhifUng*  their 
l^round,  and  enlargringf  their  sphere,  and  are 
daily  beooining  vehicles  of  wider  mischie'*. 
Sometimes  they  concentrate  their  force,  and  are 
at  once  employed  to  diffuse  destructive  politics, 
deplorable  profligacy,  and  impudent  infidelity. 
Rousseau  was  the  first  popular  diFpenser  of  this 
complicated  drug,  in  which  the  deleterious  in- 
fusion was  strong,  and  the  effect  proper tionably 
fatal.  For  he  does  not  attempt  to  seduce  the  af. 
Sections  but  through  the  medium  of  the  princi- 
ples, lie  does  not  paint  an  innocent  woman 
mined,  repenting,  and  restored ;  but  with  a  far 
more  mischievous  refinement,  he  annihilates  the 
value  of  chastity,  and  with  pernicious  subtlety 
attempts  to  make  this  heroine  appear  almost 
more  amiable  without  it  He  exhibits  a  virtuous 
woman  the  victim,  not  of  temptation,  but  of  rea- 
son ;  not  of  vice,  but  of  sentiment ;  not  of  pas- 
sion, but  of  conviction  ;  and  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  honour,  by  elevating  a  crime  into  a  prin- 
ciple. With  a  metaphysical  sophistry  the  most 
plausible,  he  debauches  the  heart  of  woman,  by 
cherishing  her  vanity  in  the  erection  of  a  system 
of  male  virtues,  to  which,  with  a  lofty  derelic- 
tion of  those  that  are  her  more  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic praise,  he  tempts  her  to  aspire;  pow- 
erfully insinuating,  that  to  tliis  splendid  system 
ehastity  does  not  necessarily  belong :  thus  cor- 
rupting the  judgment,  and  bewildering  the  un- 
derstanding, as' the  most  effectual  way  to  in- 
flame the  imagination  and  deprave  the  heart 
The  rare  mischief  of  this  author,  consists  in  his 
power  of  seducing  by  falsehood  those  who  love 
truth,  but  whose  minds  are  still  wavering,  and 
whose  principles  are  not  jet  formed.  He  allures 
the  warm-hearted  to  embrace  vice,  not  because 
they  prefer  vice,  but  because  he  gives  to  vice  so 
natural  an  air  of  virtue  :  and  ardent  and  enthu- 
elastic  youth,  too  confidently  trusting  in  their 
integrity  and  in  tlicir  teacher,  will  be  undone, 
while  they  fancy  they  are  indulging  in  tho  no- 
bleat  feelings  of  their  nature.  Many  authors 
will  more  infallibly  complete  the  ruin  of  the 
loose  and  ill-disposed  :  but  perhaps  there  never 
was  a  net  of  such  exqniftite  art,  and  inextrica- 
ble workmanship,  spread  to  entangle  innocence, 
and  ensnare  inexperience,  as  the  writings  of 
Rousseau ;  and,  unhappily,  the  victim  does  not 
even  struggle  in  tlie  toils,  because  part  of  the 
delusion  consists  in  his  imagining  that  he  is  set 
at  liberty. 

Some  of  our  recent  popular  publications  have 
adopted  and  enlarged  all  the  mischiefs  of  this 
■chool ;  and  the  principal  evil  arising  from  them 
is,  that  the  virtues  they  exhibit  are  almost  more 
dangerous  than  the  vices.  The  chief  materials 
oat  of  which  th^se  delusive  systems  are  framed, 
are  characters  who  practice  superfluous  acts  of 
generosity,  while  they  are  trampling  on  obvious 
and  commanded  duties,  who  combine  inflated 
•entiments  of  honour  with  actions  the  most  fla- 
gitious ;  a  high  tone  of  self-confidence,  with  a 
perpetual  neglect  of  self-denial ;  pathetic  apos- 
trophes to  the  passions,  but  no  attempt  to  resist 
them.  They  teach  that  chastity  is  only  indi- 
▼idual  attachment ;  that  no  dut^  exisU  which 
ii  not  prompted  by  ieeling ;  that  impulse  is  the 


roain-spring  of  virtuous  actions,  whale  laws  and 
religion  are  only  unjust  reetrainto ;  the  former 
imposed  by  arbitrarji  men,  the  latter  by  the  ab» 
surd  prejudices  of  timorous  and  unenUghtened 
conscience.  Alas !  they  do  not  know  tliat  the 
best  creature  of  impulse  that  ever  lived,  is  but  a 
wayward,  unfixed,  unprincipled  being !  That 
the  best  natural  man  requires  a  curb ;  and  needs 
that  balance  to  the  afifeclions  which  Christian i|,y 
aJ^ne  can  furnish,  and  without  which  benevolent 
(  ^nsities  are  no  security  to  virtue.  And 
pertiaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  spite  of  the 
monopoly  of  benevolence  to  which  the  new  phi- 
losophy  Jays  claim,  that  the  human  duties  of  the 
second  table  have  never  on^  been  well  perform- 
ed by  any  of  the  rejectors  of  that  previous  por- 
tion  of  the  decalogue  which  enjoins  duty  to  God, 

In  some  of  the  most  splendid  of  these  charao* 
ters  compassion  is  erected  into  the  throne  ol 
justice,  and  justice  degraded  into  the  rank  of 
plebian  virtues.  It  is  considered  as  a  noble  ex- 
emplification of  sentiment  that  creditors  should 
be  deiVauded,  while  the  money  due  to  them  is 
lavished  in  dazzling  acts  of  charitv  to  some  ob- 
ject that  afiecte  the  senses ;  which  paroxysms 
of  charity  are  made  the  sponge  of  ever  v  sin,  and 
the  substitute  of  every  virtue :  the  whole  indi> 
rectiv  tending  to  intimate  how  ^^tv  benevoUiU 
people  are  who  are  not  ChrUtianM,  From  many 
of  these  compositions,  indeed,  Christianity  is 
systematically,  and  always  virtually,  excluded ; 
for  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  and  Uie  gospel, 
can  make  no  part  of  a  scheme  in  which  this 
world  is  looked  upon  as  all  in  all ;  in  which 
want  and  misery  are  considered  as  evib  arising 
solely  from  the  defecte  of  human  governments, 
and  not  as  making  part  of  the  dispensations  of 
Grod  :  in  which  poverty  is  represented  as  merely 
a  political  evil,  and  the  restrainto  which  tend  to 
keep  the  poor  honest,  are  painted  as  the  most 
flagrant  injustice.  The  Gospel  can  make  no 
part  of  a  system  in  which  the  absurd  idea  of 
perfectibility  is  considered  as  applicable  to  fallen 
creatures ;  in  which  the  chimerical  project  of 
consummate  earthly  happiness,  (founded  on  the 
mad  pretence  of  loving  the  poor  better  than  God 
loves  them)  would  defeat  the  divine  plan,  which 
meant  this  world  for  a  scene  of  discipline,  not 
of  remuneration.  The  Gospel  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  a  system  in  which  sin  is  reduced  to 
a  litde  human  imperfection,  and  Old  Baily 
crimes  are  soflened  down  to  a  few  engaging 
weaknesses ;  and  in  which  the  turpitude  of  all 
the  vices  a  man  himself  comniite,  is  done  away 
by  his  candour  in  tolerating  all  the  vicee  oom- 
mitted  by  others.* 

But  the  part  of  the  system  the  most  fatal  to 
that  class  whom  I  am  addressing  is,  that  even 
in  those  works  which  do  not  go  all  the  length  of 
treating  marriage  as  an  unjust  infringement  on 
liberty,  and  a  tyrannical  deduction  from  gene- 
ral  happiness;  yet  it  commonly  happens  that 

*  It  !■  to  be  lamented  that  some,  even  of  those  mors 
virtuous  novel  writers,  who  bUnd  to  eqionse  the  causs 
of  religion,  yet  exhibit  etich  fklw  views  of  it  I  have 
lately  seen  a  work  of  mdhs  merit  in  this  way,  which  was 
meritoriously  designed  to  expose  the  immeties  of  the 
new  philosophy.  But  the  wnter  betrayed  his  own  iai- 
perfect  knowiedssof  the  Christianity  he  was  defendinf, 
by  making  his  hero,  whom  he  proposed  as  a  patiera. 
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lh«  huo  or  hofoine*  wbo  has  paitioolarly  Tiola* 
ted  the  letter  of  the  aeventh  commaadmeot,  and 
cootiDues  to  lire  in  the  allowed  violation  of  its 
spirit,  is  painted  as  so  amiable,  and  so  benevo- 
lent, BO  tender  or  90  brave ;  and  the  temptation 
is  represented  as  so  irresistible,  (for  all  these 
philosophers  are  fatalists)  the  predominant  and 
cherished  sin  is  so  filtered  and  defected  of  its 
pollutions,  and  is  so  sheltered  and  surrounded, 
and  relieved  with  shinia|r  qualities,  that  the  in- 
nocent  and  impressible  young  reader  is  brought 
to  loeo  all  horror  of  the  awful  crime  in  question, 
in  the  complacency  she  feels  for  the  engaging 
virtues  of  the  criminal 

There  is  another  object  to  which  I  would  di- 
rect  the  exertion  of  that  power  of  female  influ- 
ence of  which  I  am  speaking.  Those  ladies 
who  take  the  lead  in  society,  are  loudly  called 
upon  to  act  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  taste, 
as  well  as  of  the  public  virtue.  Tbev  are  called 
upon,  therefore,  to  oppose  with  the  whole  weight 
of  their  influence,  the  irruption  of  those  swsrms 
of  publications  now  daily  issuing  from  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  which,  like  their  ravaging  pre- 
decessors of  the  darker  ages,  though  with  far 
other  and  more  fatal  arms,  are  overrunning  ci. 
vilixed  society.  Those  readers,  whose  parer 
taste  has  been  formed  on  the  correct  models  of 
the  old  classic  school,  see  with  indignation  and 
astonishment  the  Huns  and  Vandals  once  more 
overpowering  the  Greekp  and  Romans.  They 
behcid  our  minds,  with  a  retrograde  but  rapid 
motion,  hurried  back  to  the  reign  of  *  chaos  and 
old  night,'  by  distorted  and  unprincipled  compo> 
sitioms,  which,  in  spite  of  strong  flashes  of  geni. 
us,  unite  the  taste  of  the  Goths  with  the  morals 
ofBagsbot,** 

Gorgons  and  Hydras,  and  ddmeras  diie  I 
TUeae  compositions  terrify  the  weak,  and  amaze 
an  J  enehant  the  idle ;  while  they  disgust  the 
discerning,  by  wild  and  mieshapen  soperstitfons, 
in  which,  with  that  consistency  which  forms  so 
striking  a  feature  of  the  new  philosophy,  thoae 
wbo  most  earnestly  deny  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  are  roost  eager  to  introduee  the  machinery 
of  If  hosts. 

The  writings  of  the  Frenoh  infidels  were  some 
veara ago  circulated  in  England  with  uncommon 
Industry,  and  with  some  effect :  but  the  plain 
sense  and  good  principles  of  the  far  greater  part 
of  our  countrymen,  resisted  the  attack,  and  roee 
superior  to  the  trial.  Of  the  doctrines  and  prtn- 
eiples  here  alluded  to,  the  dreadful  oonseqoen- 
oes,  not  only  in  the  unhappy  country  where  they 
originated,  and  were  almost  univernlly  adopted, 
bat  in  everj  part  of  Europe  where  they  have 
been  received,  have  been  such  as  to  serve  as  a 
beacon  to  surrounding  nations,  if  any  warning 
can  preserve  them  from  destruction.  In  this 
country  the  subject  is  now  so  well  understood, 
that  every  thing  which  .issues  flrom  the  French 
press  is  receivd  with  jealousy;  and  a  work,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  its  exhibitinir  the  doe- 
trines  of  Voltaire  and  his  associates,  is  rejected 
with  indignation. 

*  Tbe  newipaners  annoance  that  flehiller't  tragedy  of 
tile  Robbera,  which  inflamed  the  younc  nobility  of  Ger- 
many to  enlist  themselves  into  a  band  of  bishwaymen 
to  rob  in  tbe  fbrests  of  Bohemia,  is  now  acting  in  Cn- 
gland  l»y  pcnams  of  quality! 


But  let  OS  not  oa  aooooat  of  thu  victory  r«» 
pose  in  confident  security.  The  modern  apoe. 
ties  of  infidelity  and  immorality,  little  less  inde- 
fiitigable  in  dispersing  their  pernicioos  doctrinaf 
than  the  first  apostles  were  in  propagating  Groa- 
pel  truths,  have  indeed  changed  their  weaponsa 
but  they  h^ve  by  no  means  desisted  from  the 
attack.  To  destroy  the  principles  of  Christiani- 
ty in  this  island,*  appears  at  the  present  moment 
to  be  their  grand  aim.  Deprived  of  the  assist 
anooof  thePrench  press,  they  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  attain  their  object  under  the  close  and 
more  artificial  veil  of  German  literature.  Con 
scions  that  religion  and  morals  will  stand  or  fall  ^ 
together,  their  attacks  are  sometimes  levelled 
against  the  one,  and  sometimes  against  the  other. 
With  strong  occasional  professions  of  general 
attachment  to  both  of  these,  they  endeavour  to 
interest  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  sometimes  ia 
favour  of  some  one  particular  vice,  at  oUier  times 
on  tbe  subject  of  some  one  objection  to  revealed 
religion,  roetry  as  well  as  prose,  romance  as 
well  as  history,  writings  on  philosophical  as  well 
as  on  political  subjects,  have  thus  been  employ- 
ed to  instil  the  principles  of  lUuminismt  while 
incredible  pains  nave  been  taken  to  obtain  able 
translations  ot  every  book  which  was  supposed 
likely  to  be  of  use  in  corrupting  the  heart  or  mis-  ■ 
leading  the  understanding.  In  many  of  these  * 
translations,  certain  bolasr  passages,  whicln  "* 
though  well  received  in  Germany,  would  have 
excited  disgust  in  England,  are  wholly  omittsd* 
in  order  that  the  mind  may  be  more  certainly, 
though  more  slowly,  prepared  for  the  full  effect 
of  the  same  poiwm  to  be  administered  in  a  strong- 
er degree  at  another  period. 

liCt  not  those  to  whom  these  pages  are  ad- 
dressed deceive  themselves,  by  supposing  this 
to  be  a  fable ;  and  let  them  inquire  most  seri* 
ously  whether  I  speak  truth,  in  asserting  that 
the  attacks  of  infidelity  in  Great  Britain  are  at 
this  moment  principally  directed  against  the  fe- 
male breast.  Conscious  of  the  influence  of  wo- 
men in  civil  society,  conscious  of  the  effect 
which  female  infidelity  produced  in  FrancjB, 
they  attribute  the  ill  success  of  their  attempts  in 
this  country  to  their  having  been  hitherto  cniefly 
addressed  to  the  male  sex.  They  are  now  sedu- 
loosly  labouring  to  destroy  the  religious  princi- 
ples of  women,  and  in  too  many  instances  have 
fatally  succeeded.  For  this  purpose,  not  onl^ 
novels  and  romances  have  been  made  the  vehi- 
cles of  vice  and  infidelity,  but  the  same  allure- 
ment has  been  held  out  to  the  women  of  our 
country,  which  was  employed  by  the  first  phi- 
losophists  to  the  first  sinner— Knowledge.  Lis 
ten  to  the  preoepti  of  the  new  German  enlight- 
eners,  and  you  need  no  longer  remain  in  that 
situation  in  which  Providence  has  placed  you  I 
Follow  their  example,  and  you  shall  be  permit- 
ted  to  indulge  in  all  those  gratifications  which 
custom,  and  not  religion  has  tolerated  in  the 
male  sex. 

Jm  us  jealously  watch  every  deepening  shads 
in  the  change  of  manners ;  let  us  mark  every 
step,  however  inconsiderable,  whose  tendency  if 
downwards.  Corruption  is  neither  stationary 
nor  retrograde ;  and  to  have  departed  flrom  mo- 
desty,  simplicity,  and  truth,  is  already  to  have 
made  a  piogreea.    It  is  not  only  awfully  tnMi 
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that  since  the  new  prtncipIeB  have  been  afloat, 
women  have  been  too  eagerlj  inquisitive  after 
these  monstroas  compositions;  but  it  is  true 
also,  that  with  a  new  and  offensive  renunciation 
of  their  native  delicacy,  many  women  cf  charac- 
ter make  litths  hesitation  in  avowing  their  fami- 
liarity with  works  abounding  with  principles, 
Bentiments,  and  descriptions,  *  which  should  not 
be  so  much  as  named  among  them.  By  allow- 
ing  their  minds  to  come  in  contact  with  such 
Contagious  matter,  they  are  irrecoverablv  taint- 
ing them  ;  and  by  acknowledging  that  they  are 
actually  conversant  with  such  corruptions  (with 
whatever  reprobation  of  the  author  they  may 
qualify  their  perusal  of  the  book)  they  are  exci- 
ting in  others  a  most  mischievous  curiosity  for 
the  same  unhallowed  gratification.  Thus  they 
are  daily  diminishing  in  the  young  and  timid 
those  wholesome  scruples,  by  which,  when  a  ten- 
der conscience  ceases  to  be  intrenched,  all  the 
rabsequent  stages  of  ruin  are  gradually  &cili- 
tated. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  (German 
writinga  ;  but  because  there  are  multitudes  who 
ieldom  read,  equal  pains  have  been  taken  to 
promote  the  same  object  through  the  medium 
of  the  stage :  and  this  weapon  is,  of  all  others, 
that  against  which  it  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  most  important  to  warn  the  more  inconsi- 
derate  of  my  countrywomen. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  German  drama,  it  may 
not  be  unseasonable  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  admired  plav  of  the  Stranger.  In  this  piece 
the  character  or  an  adultrestt  which,  in  all  peri- 
ods of  the  world,  ancient  as  wel}  as  modern,  in 
all  countries,  heathen  as  well  as  christian,  has 
hitherto  been  held  in  detestation,  and  has  never 
been  introduced  but  to  be  reprobated,  is  for  the 
first  time  presented  to  our  view  in  the  roost 
pleasing  and  fascinating  colours.  The  heroine 
is  a  woman  who  forsook  a  husband  the  most 
afiectionate  and  the  most  amiable,  and  lived  for 
some  time  in  a  criminal  commerce  with  her 
seducer.  Repenting  at  length  of  her  crime,  she 
buries  herself  in  retirement. — The  talents  of  the 
poet  during  the  whole  piece  are  exerted  in  at- 
tempting  to  render  this  woman  the  object  not 
only  of  the  compassion  and  forgiveness,  but  of 
the  esteem  and  afiection  of  the  audience.  The 
injured  husband,  convinced  of  his  wife^s  repent- 
ance,  forms  a  resolution  which  every  man  of 
true  feeling  and  christian  piety  will  probably  ap- 
prove.  He  forgives  her  offence,  and  promises 
her  through  life,  his  advice,  protection  and  for- 
tune, together  with  every  thing  which  can  alle- 
viate the  misery  of  her  condition,  but  refUses  to 
replace  her  in  the  situation  of  his  wife  !  But 
this  is  not  sufficient  for  the  German  author.  His 
efforts  are  employed,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  but 
too  successfully,  in  making  the  audience  consi- 
der tlie  husband  as  an  unrelenting  savage,  while 
they  are  led  by  the  art  of  the  poet  anxiously  to 
wish  to  see  an  adultress  restored  to  that  rank  of 
women  who  have  not  violated  the  most  solemn 
covenant  that  can  be  made  with  man,  nor  dis- 
obeyed  one  of  the  most  positive  laws  which  has 
been  enjoined  by  God.  ' 

About  the  same  time  that  this  first  attempt  at 
representing  an  adultress  in  an  exemplary  light 
was  made  by  a  German  dramafist,  which  fbrms 


an  era  in  manners,  a  direct  v!ndicaUon  of  add 
tery  was  for  the  first  time  attempted  by  a  toomaii 
a  professed  admirer  and  imitator  of  the  German 
suicide  Werter.  7%e  female  Welter^  as  she  is 
styled  bv  her  biographer,  asserts  in  a  work  en-  ' 
titled,  •  the  Wrongs  of  Women,»  that  adultery 
is  justifiable,  and  that  the  restrictions  placed  oo 
it  by  the  laws  of  England,  constitute  one  of  the 
Wrongs  of  Women. 

This  leads  me  to  dwell  a  little  longer  on  this 
most  destructive  class  in  the  whole  wide  range 
of  modern  corrupters,  who  effect  the  most  des. 
perate  work  of  the  passions  without  so  much  as 
pretending  to  ur^  their  violence,  in  extenuatioo 
of  the  guilt  of  indulging  them.  They  solicit 
this  very  indulgence  with  a  sort  of  cold  blooded 
speculation,  and  invite  the  reader  Pi  the  most 
unbounded  gratifications,  with  all  i3»e  saturnine 
coolness  of  a  geometrical  calculation.  Theirs 
is  an  iniquity  rather  of  phlegm  than  of  spirit: 
and  in  the  pestilent  atmosphere  they  raise  about 
them,  as  in  the  infernal  climate  described  by 
Milton— 

Tbe  parching  air* 
Burns  firore,  and  frost  performs  tb*  eflects  of  iSre. 

This  oool,  calculating,  intellectual  wickedneis 
eats  out  the  very  heart  and  core  of  virtue,  and 
like  a  deadly  mildew  blights  and  shrivels  the 
blooming  promise  of  the  human  spring.  Its  be- 
numbing touch  communicates  a  torpid  sluggish- 
ness which  paralyses  the  soul.  It  descanU  on 
depravity  as  gravely,  and  details  its  grossest  acts 
as  frigidly  as  if  its  object  were  to  alk^  the  tu- 
mult of  the  passions,  while  it  is  letting  them 
loose  on  mankind,  by  *  plucking  off  the  mnade 
of  present  restraint  and  fbture  acoountableness.* 
The  system  is  a  dire  infbsion,  compounded  of 
bold  impiety,  brutish  sensuality,  and  exquisite 
folly,  which  creeping  fatally  about  the  heart, 
oheel[s  the  moral  circulation,  and  totally  stops 
the  pulse  of  goodness  by  the  extinction  of  the 
vital  principle :  thus  not  only  choking  the  stream 
of  actual  virtue,  but  drying  up  the  very  fountain  ^ 
of  future  remorse  and  remote  repentance. 

The  ravages  which  some  of  the  old  offenders 
against  purity  made  in  the  youthful  heart,  by 
the  exercise  of  fervid  but  licentious  imagination 
on  the  passions,  resembled  the  mischief  effiBded 
by  floods,  cataracts,  and  volcanos.  The  desola- 
tion indeed  was  terrible,  and  the  ruin  was  tre- 
mendous ;  yet  it  was  a  train  which  did  not  ta- 
faUibly  preclude  the  possibility  of  recovery.  Tbe 
country,  though  deluged,  and.  devastated,  was 
not  utterly  put  beyond  the  power  of  restoration. 
The  harvests  indeed  were  destroyed,  and  all  was 
wide  sterility.  But  though  the  crops  were  lost, 
the  eeede  of  vegetation  were  not  absolutely  era- 
dicated ;  so  that,  after  a  long  and  barren  blank, 
fertility  might  finally  return. 

But  tbe  heart  <mce  infected  with'thb  newly 
medicated  venom,  subtile  though  sluggish  in  its 
operation,  resembles  what  travellers  rcdkts  of 
that  blasted  spot  the  dead  sea,  where  those  de. 
voted  cities  once  stood,  which  for  their  poIlutioM 
were  burnt  with  fire  fVom  heaven.  It  oontionn 
a  stagnant  lake  of  putrifying  waters.    No  wbole- 

*  *  Wh«n  tbs  north  wind  hlowetb  it  devooreth  the 
mounuiins,  and  barneth  the  wildemess,  and  cammaoellk 
the  gram  as  flreP  Eoeles.  zL  90. 
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*R>ice  U«<!e  eter  more  shoots  vp ;  tke  air  is  so 
tunled  Uiat  no  liTingf  CMd^  subsists  wilhiii  its 
influence.  Near  the  ^Iphareoys  pool  the  very 
principle  of  bein^  is  annihilated.  All  is  death, 

Oeatb,  tiBrepealable,  eternal  death! 

But  let  us  take  oomfbrt,  These  pcojacts  are 
not  jjfet  generallj  realised.  These  atrocious 
principles  are  not  yet  adhpted  into  oommon 
practice.  Tiuragh  corruptioa  seems  with  a 
oonfluent  tide  to  be  pouring  in  upon  us  from 
every  quarter,  yet  there  is  still  left  among  us  a 
discriminatuig  judgment.  Clear  and  strongly 
marked  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong 
still  sabsisL  While  we  contmne  to  cherish  this 
sanity  of  mind,  the  case  is  not  desjierate. 
Though  that  crime,  the  growth  of  which  al. 
ways  exhibits  the  most  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
dissoiuteaess  of  public  manners ;  though  that 
urime,  which  outs  up  order  and  virtue  by  tho 
roots,  and  vioUtes  the  sanctity  of  vows,  is  aw- 
folly  increasing. 

Till  wnates  wem, 
Fnr  paqvwes  of  empire  1cm  eonven'd 
Tlwn  to  roleaae  tbe  adult*rem  (Von  lier  bonds : 

yst,  thanks  to  the  sarviving  efficacy  of  a  holy 
religion,  to  the  operation  of  virtuous  laws,  and 
to  the  energy  and  unshaken  integrity  with 
which  these  laws  are-  new  administered ;  and, 
most  of  all,  perhaps,  to  a  standard  of  morak 
which  continues  in  iovoe,  when  the  principles 
which  sanctioned  it  are  no  more ;  this  crime,  in 
the  lemale  sex  at  least,  is  still  held  in  jost  ab- 
horrence. If  it  be  practised,  it  is  not  honoura- 
ble; if  it  be  committed,  it  is  not  justified;  we 
do  not  yet  affect  to  palliate  its  turpitude ;  as  yet 
it  hides  its  abhorred  head  in  lurking  privacy  ; 
and  reprobation  hitierUk  follows  its  publicity. 

But  on  your  exerting  your  influence,  with 
just  application  and  increasing  energy,  may  in 
no  small  degree,  depend  whether  this  corruption 
•hall  still  continue  to  be  resisted.  For  the  abhor, 
rence  ofa  practice  will  too  probably  diminish,  of 
which  the  theory  is  perused  with  enthusiasm. 
From  admiring  to  adopting,  the  step  is  short,  and 
the  progress  rapid ;  and  it  is  in  the  moral  as  in 
the  natural  world ;  the  motion,  in  the  ease  of 
ininda  as  well  as  of  bodies,  is  accelerated  as  they 
approach  the  centre  to  which  they  are  tendin||r. 

O  ye  to  whom  this  address  is  particularly  di- 
rected !  an  awful  charge  is,  in  this  instance, 
committed  to  your  hands ;  as  you  discharge  it 
or  shrink  from  it,  you  promote  or  injure  the  ho- 
near  of  your  daughters  and  the  happiness  of 
your  sons,  of  both  of  which  you  are  the  deposi- 
tcN'ies.  And,  while  you  resolutely  persevere  in 
making  a  stand  against  the  encroMhments  of 
this  cnme,  sufler  not  your  firmness  to  be  shaken 
by  that  affectation  of  charity,  which  is  growing 
into  a  genera]  substitute  for  principle.  Abuse 
not  so  noble  a  <|uality  as  Christian  candour,  by 
misemidoying  it  in  instanoes  to  which  it  does 
mt  apply.  Pity  the  wretched  woman  you  dare 
not  countenance ;  and  bless  Him  who  has  *made 
yoa  to  differ.*  If  unhappily  she  be  your  rela- 
tion or  friend,  anxiously  watch  for  the  period 
when  she  shall  be  deserted  by  her  betrayer; 
and  see  if,  by  your  Christian  offices,  she  can  be 
MMtched  front  a  perpetuity  of  vice.     But  if; 
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tfaioQgh  the  Divine  bteoing  on  ycnr  patient  en . 
deavours,  she  should  ever  be  awakened  to  ra- 
nurse,  be  not  anxiousto  restore  the  ibrtorn  peni- 
tent to  that  society  against  whose  laws  she  hen 
to  grievously  oflbnded ;  and  remember  that  her 
soliciting  such  a  restoratieo,  furnishes  but  too 
plain  a  proof  that  she  ii  not  the  penitent  your 
partiality  would  believo  ;  since  peniteaoe  is 
more  anxious  to  make  its  peace  with  heaven 
than  with  the  world.  Joyfully  would  a  truly 
oontrile  spirit  commule  an  earthly  for  an  ever- 
lasting re^bation !  To  restore  a  criminal  to 
public  society,  is  perhape  to  tempt  her  to  repeat 
her  crime,  or  to  deaden  her  repentance  for  har« 
ing  oommitted  it,  as  well  as  to  insult  and  to  in- 
jure that  society ;  while  to  restore  a  strayed  soul 
to  God  will  add  lustre  to  your  Christian  charae- 
ter,  and  brighten  your  eternal  emwn. 

In  tbe  mean  time,  there  are  other  evils,  uHi 
raatsly  perhaps  tending  to  this,  into  which  wn 
are  fiuling,  through  that  sort  of  fiuhiraiable  ean> 
door,  whioh,  as  was  hinted  above,  is  among  tbe 
Diiaehievons  oharacterislies  of  the  present  day ; 
of  wbieh  period  perhape  it  is  not  the  smallest 
evil,  that  vices  are  ma^e  to  look  so  like  virtuee 
and  are  eo  assimilated  to  them,  that  it  requires 
watohfiilness  and  judgment  sufficient  to  analyai 
and  diseriminats.  There  are  certain  women  oft 
good  fashion  who  practice  irregularitiee  not  con> 
sisteot  with  the  strictness  of  virtue  ;  while  their 
good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world  make 
them  at  the  same  time  keenly  alive  to  the  value 
of  reputation.  They  want  to  ratain  their  indul- 
gences, without  quite  for&iting  their  credit; 
but  finding  their  fhnie  iast  declining,  they  cling, 
by  flattery  and  marked  attentions,  to  a  ibw  per- 
sons of  more  than  ordinary  character ;  and  thus, 
till  they  are  driven  to  let  go  their  hold,  continue 
to  prop  a  falling  fame.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  wanting  wo- 
men of  distinction  of  very  correct  general  con- 
duct, end  of  no  ordinary  sense  and  rirtue,  who 
confiding  with  a  high  mind  on  what  they  too 
confidently  call  the  inUgrity  of  their  own  hearts, 
anxious  to  deserve  a  good  tame  on  the  one  hand, 
by  a  life  free  from  reproach,  yet  secretly  too  de- 
sirous on  the  other  of  securing  a  worldly  and 
fashionable  reputation ;  while  their  general  as- 
sociates are  persons  of  honour,  and  their  general 
reeort  places  of  safety  ;  yet  allow  themselves  to 
be  occasionally  present  at  the  midnight  orgies 
of  revelry  and  gaming,  in  houses  of  no  honour- 
able estimatbn  ;  and  thus  help  to  keep  up  cha- 
racters, which  without  their  sustaining  hand, 
would  sink  to  their  just  level  of  contempt  and 
reprobation.  While  they  are  holding  out  this 
plank  to  a  drowning  reputation,  rather,  it  is  to 
to  be  feared,  showing  their  own  strength  than 
assisting  another's  weakness,  they  value  them- 
selves, perhaps,  on  not  partaking  of  the  worse 
parte  of  the  amnsemente  which  may  be  carry 
ing  on ;  but  they  sanction  them  by  their  pro- 
sence ;  they  lend  their  countenance  to  corrup- 
tions thsy  should  abhor,  and  their  example  to 
the  ypung  and  inezperienoed,  who  are  looking 
about  for  some  such  sanction  to  justify  them  m 
that  to  which  they  were  before  inclined,  but 
were  too  timid  to  have  ventured  upon  without 
the  protection  of  sudh  unsullied  names.  Thus 
these  rospai^able  eharafitors,  witbent  kwkuig  to 
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tbe  gmwnl  oonaeqaeiicai  of  iMt  inditeratioo, 
mre  thoughUoMlj  eoipbyed  in  braaking  down, 
M  it  were,  the  broad  fence  which  should  ever 
aeparate  two  very  different  aorU  of  eocietj, 
and  are  becoming  a  kind  of  unnatural  link  b6. 
tween  vice  and  ▼irtiw. 

There  is  a  ^ross  deception  which  e?en  per- 
flons  of  reputation  practise  on  Uiemselves.  They 
loudly  condemn  vice  and  irre^fttlarity  as  an  ab. 
etract  principle,  nay,  they  stigmatise  them  in 
persons  of  an  opposite  party,  or  in  those  from 
whom  they  themselves  have  no  prospect  of  per- 
sonal advantage  or  amusement,  and  in  whom 
therefore  they  have  no  particular  interest  to  to. 
lerate  evil.  But  the  same  disorders  are  viewed 
without  abhorrence  when  practised  by  those 
who  in  any  way  minister  to  their  pleasures.  Re- 
fined entertainments,  luxurious  deoorations,  se- 
lect music ;  whatever  furnishes  any  delight  rare 
and  exquisite  to  the  sense,  these  soften  the  se- 
veritv  of  criticism ;  these  palliate  sins ;  these 
varnish  over  the  flaws  of  a  broken  character,  and 
extort  not  pardon  merely  but  justification,  coun- 
tenance, intimacy !  The  more  respectable  will 
not,  perhaps,  go  all  the  length  of  vindicating  the 
disreputable  vice,  but  they  affect  to  disbelieve  its 
existence  in  the  individual  instance ;  or,  filing 
in  this,  they  will  bury  its  acknowledged  turpi- 
tude in  the  seducing  qualities  of  the  agreeable 
delinquent  Talents  of  every  kind  are  consider- 
ed  as  a  commutation  for  a  row  vices ;  and  such 
talents  are  made  a  passport  to  introduce  into 
honourable  society,  oharactein  whom  their  pro- 
fligacy ought  to  exclude  fVom  it. 

But  the  great  object  to  which  tou,  who  are  or 
may  bo  mothers,  are  more  especially  called,  is 
the  education  of  your  children.  If  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  use  of  influence  in  the  case  of 
those  over  whom  we  have  no  immediate  control, 
in  the  case  of  our  children  we  are  responsible 
for  the  exercise  of  acknowledged  power;  a 
power  wide  in  its  extent,  indefinite  in  its  eiiects, 
and  inestimable  in  its  importance.  On  tou  do- 
pend  in  no  small  degree  the  principles  of  the 
whole  rising  generation.  To  your  direction  the 
daughters  are  almost  exclusively  committed; 
and  until  a  certain  age,  to  you  also  is  consigned 
the  mighty  privilege  of  forming  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  your  infant  sons.  To  rou  is  made  over 
tho  awfully  important  trust  of  infusing  the  first 
principles  of  piety  into  the  tender  minds  of  those 
who  may  be  one  day  called  to  instruct,  not  ft- 
roilios  merely,  but  districts ;  to  influence,  not 
individuals,  but  senates.  Your  private  exertions 
may  at  this  moment  be  contributing  to  the  fu- 
ture happiness,  your  domestic  neglect,  to  the 
fiitnre  rum  of  your  country.  And  may  you  never 
forget,  in  this  your  early  instruction  of  your  off- 
sprmg,  nor  they,  in  their  future  application  of 
it,  that  religion  is  the  only  sure  ground  of  mo- 
rals ;  that  private  principle  is  the  only  solid  ba- 
tis  of  public  virtue.  O  think  that  they  both  may 
be  fixed  or  forfeited  for  ever  according  to  the 
use  you  ara  now  making  of  that  power  which 
God  has  delegated  to  you,  and  of  which  he  will 
demand  a  striet  account  By  his  blessing  on 
▼our  pious  labours  may  both  sons  and  daughters 
heraafter  *  arise  and  ciall  tou  blessed.*  And  in 
the  great  day  nf  genersi  account,  may  every 
Christian  siother  be  enabled  throogh  divine 
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ace  to  eay,  with  humble  coofideooa,  to  hi0 

[aker  and  Redeemer,  *  Behold  the  childreo 
whom  thou  hast  given  me  !' 

Christianity,  driven  out  from  the  rest^  the 
world,  has  stiU,  blessed  be  God !  a  '  strong  hold* 
in  this  country.  And  though  it  be  the  special 
duty  of  the  appointed  *  watchman  now  th«t  bo 
seeth  the  sword  come  upon  the  land,^  to  blow 
the  trumpet  and  W)irn  ths  people,  which  if  he 
neglect  to  do,  their  blood  shall  be  required  of  the 
watchman's  hand  :**  vet,  in  this  sacred  garri- 
son, impregnable  but  by  neglect^  too  too  have  an 
awful  post,  that  of  arming  the  minds  of  tbe 
rising  race  with  the  *  shield  of  faith,  whereby 
they  shall  be  able  to  quench  the  fiery  darts  of 
the  wicked  ;*  *  that  of  girding  them  with  that 
sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  word  of  God.* 
Let  that  very  period  which  is  desecrated  in  a 
neighbouring  country,  by  a  formal  rennnciatioo 
of  religion,  be  solemnly  marked  by  too  to  par- 
posee  diametrically  opposite.  Let  that  diaho- 
noured  era  in  which  they  avowed  their  resolo- 
tion  to  exclude  Christianity  from  the  national 
education,  be  the  precise  moment  seized  apon 
by  TOU  for  its  more  sedulous  inculcation.  And 
while  their  children  are  systematically  trained 
to  live  without  God  in  the  worM,*  let  Toiru, 
with  a  more  decided  emphasis,  be  consecrated 
to  promote  his  glory  in  it 

If  you  neglect  this  your  bounden  dutj«  jrpu 
will  liave  efibctually  contributed  to  expel  Chris- 
tianity  from  her  last  citadel.  And  remember, 
that  the  dignity  of  the  work  to  which  joa  are 
called,  is  no  less  than  that  oi  *  preserving  the 
ark  of  the  Lord.* 


CHAP.  IL 

On  the  education  of  women, — T7te  prevaUing  ty9» 
tern  tends  to  eetablith  the  errors  which  it  ought 
to  correct, — Dangers  arising  from  an  exces- 
sive  cuUiwition  of  the  arts. 

It  is  far  from  being  the  object  of  this  slight 
work  to  offer  a  regular  plan  of  female  edacatioo, 
a  task  which  has  been  oflen  mora  {yroperly  as. 
sumed  by  far  abler  writers ;  but  it  is  intended 
rather  to  suggest  a  few  remarks  on  the  reigning 
mode,  which  though  it  has  had  many  panegy- 
rists,  appears  to  be  defective,  not  only  in  oertain 
particulars,  but  as  a  general  system.  There  are 
indeed  numberless  honourable  exceptions  to  an 
observation  which  will  be  thought  aevere ;  yet 
the  author  would  ask,  whether  it  be  not  the  ne. 
tural  tendency  of  the  prevailing  and  popular 
mode  to  excite  and  promote  those  very  evils 
which  it  ought  to  be  the  main  end  and  objcots 
of  christian  instruction  to  remove  7  whether  the 
reigning  system  does  not  tend  to  weaken  the 
principles  it  ought  to  strengthen,  and  to  dissolve 
the  heart  it  should  fortify  7  whether,  instead  of 
directing  the  grand  and  important  engine  of 
education  to  attack  and  destroy  or nilv«  ee(/Ss4. 
fiess,  and  inconsidsrationt  that  triple  aUiance  in 
strict  and  constant  league  a^^ainst  female  virtue; 
the  combined  powera  of  instruction  are  not 
sedulously  oonftderated  in  coofirming  their 
strength  and  establishing  their  empire  1 
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If  indeed  the  materi&l  rabstance ;  if  the  body 
mud  ]inibe,  with  the  organs  and  senses,  be  really 
tiie  more  yalaable  objects  of  attention,  then  there 
is  little  room  for  animadversion  and  improve- 
ment :  but  if  the  immaterial  and  immortal  mind ; 
if  the  heart,  *  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life,* 
be  the  main  eoneern ;  if  the  ^reat  bosiness  of 
education  be  to  implant  right  ideas,  to  commu- 
nicate useful  knowledge,  to  form  a  taste  and  a 
sound  judgment,  to  resist  evil  propensities,  and 
above  all  to  seize  the  favourable  season  for  in- 
fasin;  principles  and  confirming  haUts;  if 
education  be  a  school  to  fit  us  for  life,  and  life 
be  a  school  to  fit  us  fbr  eternity ;  if  such,  I  re- 
peat  it,  be  the  chief  work  and  grand  ends  of 
education,  it  may  then  be  worth  enquiring  how 
fkt  these  ends  are  likely  to  be  effected  by  the 
prevailing  system. 

Is  it  not  a  fundamental  error  to  consider  chQ- 
dren  as  innoeent  beings,  whose  little  weaknesses 
may  perhaps  want  some  correction,  rather  than 
as  beings  who  bring  into  the  world  a  corrupt 
nature  and  evil  dispositions,  which  it  should  be 
the  great  end  of  education  to  rectify  7  This 
mppears  to  be  such  a  fbundation-truth,  that  if  I 
were  asked  what  quality  is  most  important  in  an 
instructor  of  youth,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  re- 
ply, Bueh  a  Hnmg  impresrion  of  Ihe  corruption 
0f  mtr  nahtre,  a$  ihould  injure  a  ditporition  to 
tounterad  it ;  together  with  iuch  a  deep  tiew 
mnd  thmnigh  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
«s  theuid  be  neeesBary  for  developing  and  eon- 
trotting  tfs  moot  eecret  and  e&mplieated  toorkingo. 
And  let  us  remember  that  to  ^10  the  world,  as 
it  is  called,  that  is  to  know  its  local  manners, 
temporary  usages  and  evanescent  fashions,  is 
not  to  know  human  nature :  and  that  where  this 
prime  knowledge  is  wanting,  those  natural  evils 
which  ought  to  be  counteracted  will  be  foetered. 

Vanity,  for  instance,  is  reckoned  among  the 
light  and  venial  errors  of  youth ;  nay,  so  far 
firom  being  treated  as  a  dangerous  enemy,  it  Is 
often  cali^  in  as  an  auxiliary.  At  worst,  it  is 
considered  as  a  harmless  weakness,  which  sub- 
tracts little  fVom  the  value  of  a  character ;  as  a 
natural  effervescence,  which  will  subside  of  it- 
self, when  the  first  ferment  of  the  youthful  pas- 
sions  shall  have  done  working.  But  those  per- 
eons  know  little  of  the  conformation  of  the  hu- 
man, and  especially  of  the  female  heart,  who 
fancy  that  vanity  is  ever  exhausted,  by  the  mere 
operation  of  time  and  events.  Let  those  who 
maintain  this  opinion  look  into  our  places  of 
public  resort,  and  there  behold  if  the  ghost  of 
departed  beauty  is  not  to  its  last  flitting,  fbnd 
«f  haunting  the  scones  of  its  past  pleasures. 
The  soul,  unwilling  (if  I  may  borrow  an  allusion 
from  the  Platonic  mythology)  to  quit  the  spot  in 
which  the  body  enjoyed  its  former  delights, 
fltill  continues  to  hover  about  the  same  place, 
though  the  same  pleasures  are  no  longer  to  be 
ibnnd  there.  Disappointments  indeed  may  di- 
vert vanity  into  a  new  direction ;  prudence  may 
prevent  it  from  breaking  out  into  excesses,  and 
age  may  prove  that  it  is  *  vexation  of  spirit ;' 
but  neither  disappointment,  prudence,  nor  age 
can  ewe  it :  for  they,  do  not  correct  the  princi- 
pie.  Nay,  the  very  disappointment  itsdf  serves 
as  a  painfUl  evidence  of  its  protracted  existence. 

Sinee  tbsm  Umts  !■  a  setson  when  the  yontft, 


fbl  must  cease  to  be  young,  and  the  beautiful  to 
excite  admiration,  to  learn  how  to  grow  old 
gracefully  is  perhaps  one  of  the  rarest  and  most 
valuable  arts  which  can  be  taught  to  woroam 
And  it  must  be  confbssed  it  is  a  most  severe  trial 
fbr  those  women  to  be  called  to  lay  down  beauty, 
who  have  nothing  else  to  take  up.  It  is  ror 
this  sober  season  of  life  that  education  should 
lay  up  its  rich  resources.  However  disregarded 
they  may  hitherto  have  been,  they  will  be 
wanted  now.  When  admirers  fall  away,  and 
flatterers  become  mute,  the  mind  will  be  driven 
to  retire  into  itself,  and  if  it  find  no  entertain- 
ment at  home,  it  will  be  driven  back  a^ain  upon 
the  world  with  increased  force.  Yet  K>rgetting 
this,  do  we  not  seem  to  educate  our  daughters 
exclusively  fbr  the  transient  period  of  youth, 
when  it  is  to  maturer  life  we  ought  to  advert  f 
Do  we  not  educate  them  fbr  a  crowd,  fbrrettinff 
that  they  are  to  live  at  home  7  fbr  the  world,  and 
not  fbr  themselves  ?  fbr  show,  and  not  for  use  ? 
for  time,  and  not  for  eternity  1 

Vanity^  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  self- 
ishness) is  not  to  be  resisted  like  any  other  vice, 
which  is  sometimes  busy  and  sometimes  quiet ; 
it  is  not  to  be  attacked  as  a  single  fault  which 
is  indulged  in  opposition  to  a  single  virtue ;  but 
it  is  uniformly  to  be  controlled,  as  an  active,  a 
restless,  a  growing  principle,  at  constant  war 
with  all  the  christian  graces ;  which  not  only 
mixes  itself  into  all  our  faults,  but  insinuates 
into  all  our  virtues  too ;  and  will,  if  not  check- 
ed efleotuafly,  rob  our  best  actions  of  their 
rewards.  Vanity,  if  I  may  use  the  analogy, 
is  with  respect  to  the  other  vices,  what  feel- 
ing is  in  regard  to  the  other  senses ;  it  is  not 
confined  in  its  operation  to  the  eye,  or  the  ear, 
or  any  single  organ,  but  is  diffused  through  the 
whole  being,  alive  in  every  part,  awakened  and 
communicated  by  the  slightest  touch. 

Not  a  few  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day  arise 
from  a  new  and  perverted  application  of  terms  . 
amon?  these,  perhaps,  there  is  not  one  more 
absurd,  misunderstood,  or  misapplied,  than  the 
term  aeeomptishments.  This  word  in  its  original 
meaning  signifies  eompletentM,  perfection*  But 
I  may  safely  appeal  to  the  observation  of  man 
kind,  whether  they  do  not  meet  with  swarms  of 
youthful  females,  issuin?  fVom  our  boarding 
schools,  as  well  as  emerging  from  the  more  pri* 
vate  scenes  of  domestic  education,  who  are  intro. 
dnced  into  the  world,  under  the  broad  and  uni. 
versal  title  of  accompHthed  young  ladiee,  of  ah 
ofwhom  it  cannot  very  truly  and  correctljr  be 
pronounced,  that  they  illustrate  the  definition,  . 
by  a  completeness  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
added,  and  a  perfection  which  leaves  nothing  t> 
be  desired. 

This  frenxy  of  accomplishments,  unhappily, 
is  no  longer  restricted  within  the  usual  limits 
of  rank  and  fortune ;  the  middle  orders  have 
caught  the  contagion,  and  it  rages  downward 
with  increasing  and  destructive  violence,  from 
the  elegantly  dressed  but  slenderly  portioned 
curate's  danghter  to  the  equally  fashioned 
daughter  of  the  little  tradesman,  and  of  the 
more  opulent  but  not  more  Judicious  farmer. 
And  is  it  not  obvious,  that  as  mr  as  this  epidemi' 
cal  mania  has  s|Nread,  this  very  valuable  part  of 
society  is  declining  in  nssfulness,  as  it  rises  fai 
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lU  ill-foanded  pretentions  to  el^ance  7  till  this 
rapid  revolution  of  the  manners  of  the  middle 
class  has  so  far  altered  the  character  of  the  af  e, 
as  to  be  in  danger  of  rendering  obsolete  Uie 
heretofore  common  saying,  *that  most  worth 
and  virtue  are  to  be  found  in  the  middle  station.' 
For  I  do  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  in  general, 
as  far  as  my  little  observation  has  extended, 
this  class  of  females,  in  what  relates  both  to 
religious  knowledge  and  to  practical  industry, 
falls  short  both  of  the  very  high  and  the  very 
low.  Their  new  course  of  education,  and  the 
indolent  habits  of  life  and  elegance  of  dress 
connected  with  it,  peculiarly  unfits  them  for  the 
active  duties  of  their  own  very  important  con- 
dition ;  while,  with  frivolous  eagerness,  and  se- 
cond-hand opportunities,  they  run  to  snatch  a 
few  of  those  showy  acquirements  which  decorate 
the  great  This  is  done  apparently  with  one 
or  other  of  these  views ;  either  to  make  their 
Sbrtunes  by  marriage,  or  if  that  fail,  to  qualify 
them  to  become  teachers  of  others :  hence  the 
abundant  multiplication  of  superficial  wives, 
and  of  incompetent  and  illiterate  governesses. 
The  use  of  the  pencil,  the  performance  of  exp 
Quisite  but  unnecessary  works,  the  study  of 
»)reign  languages  and  of  music,  require  (with 
some  exceptions  which  should  always  be  made 
in  favour  of  ^reot  natural  genius)  a  degree 
of  leisure  which  belongs  exclusively  to  af. 
fluence.*  One  use  of  learning  languages  is, 
not  that  we  may  know  what  the  terms  which 
express  the  articles  of  our  dress  and  our  table 
are  called  in  French  or  Italian;  nor  that  we 
may  think  over  a  few  ordinary  phrases  in 
English,  and  then  translate  them,  without  one 
foreign  idiom;  for  he  who  cannot  think  in  a 
language  cannot  be  said  to  understand  it :  but 
the  ^reat  use  of  acquiring  any  foreign  language 
is,  either  that  it  enables  us  occasionally  to  con- 
verse with  foreigners,  unacquainted  with  any 
other,  or  that  it  is  a  key  to  the  literature  of  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs.  Now  those  hum- 
bler females,  the  chief  part  of  whose  time  is  re- 
quired for  domestic  offices,  are  little  likely  to  fall 
in  the  way  of  foreiffners ;  and  so  far  from  enjoy- 
ing opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
literature,  they  have  seldom  time  to  possess 
themselves  of  much  of  the  valuable  knowledge 
which  the  books  of  their  own  country  so  abun- 
dantly furnish;  and  the  acquisition  of  which 
would  be  so  much  more  useful  and  honourable 
than  the  paltry  accessions  they  make  by  ham- 
mering out  the  meaning  of  a  few  passages  in  a 
tongue  they  but  imperfectly  understand,  and 
*  of  which  thoy  are  never  likely  to  make  any  use. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  reflection,  how  eagerly 
this  redundancy  of  accomplishments  is  seized 
on  by  their  inferiors,  were  to  operate  as  in  the 
case  of  other  absurd  fashions ;  the  rich  and  great 
being  seldom  brought  to  renounce  any  mode  of 
custom,  from  the  mere  consideration  that  it  is 
preposterous,  or  that  it  is  wrong ;  while  they  are 
frightened  into  its  immediate  relinqaishment, 
from  the  pressing  consideration  that  the  wulgar 
are  beginning  to  adopt  it 

*  ThoM  aiDonff  the  class  in  question,  whose  own 
fbed  sense  leads  them  to  avoid  these  mistaken  pursait^, 
eannot  be  otkaMi  ac  a  reproof  whieb  doss  net  beloag 
toUiepi. 


Bat  torvtum  to  that  mora  ektate^  and  co  •0- 
count  of  their  more  extended  uaflocnce  only* 
that  more  important  class  of  females,  to  w'aomB 
use  this  little  book  u  more  immediately  dedicmt- 
ed.  Some  popular  authors,  on  the  aoirjeci  of 
female  instruction,  had  for  a  time  estaUished  a 
fantastic  code  of  artificial  manners.  They  bad 
refined  elegance  into  insipidity,  frittered  down 
delicacy  into  frivolousness,  and  reduced  ntaDOcr 
into  minauderie.  '  But  to  lisp^  and  to  amble, 
and  to  nick-name  6od*s  craatores,'  has  nothuB|^ 
to  do  with  true  gentlenses  of  mind ;  and  to  bm 
silly  makes  no  necesaary  part  of  softnaaa.  An- 
other class  of  contemporary  authors  turned  all 
the  force  of  their  talents  to  excite  ematiana,  to 
inspire  aenttmeni,  and  to  reduce  all  mental  and 
moral  excellence  into  ttpnpaihy  and  feeling. 
These  softer  qualities  were  elevated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  principle ;  and  young  women  were  in- 
cessantly hearing  unqualified  seosibility  extolled 
as  the  perfection  of  their  nature ;  till  these  who 
really  possesaed  this  amiable  quality,  instead  <£ 
directing,  and  ohastisiajp,  and  reatraintag  ift» 
were  in  danger  of  fostering  it  to  their  hurt,  and 
began  to  consider  themaelvea  as  deriving  their 
excdlence  from  ita  excess ;  while  those  leaa  in- 
teresting damsels,  who  hsppened  not  to  find  anj 
of  thia  amiable  sensibility  in  their  kearU^  bat 
thought^  it  creditable  to  have  it  aomewheia, 
fancied  its  seat  was  in  the  nerves;  and  here  in- 
deed it  was  easily  fi>cmd  or  feigned ;  Ullafakeaad 
excessive  display  of  fiieling  became  ao  predomi- 
nant, as  to  bring  in  question  the  aotoai  existeaoa 
of  that  true  tenderness,  without  which,  thoof  h  a 
woman  may  be  worthy,  she  can  never  be  aaiiabia. 
Fashion  then,  by  one  of  her  sadden  and  rapid 
turns,  instantaneously  struck  out  both  real  sea 
sibility  and  the  afiectation  of  it  from  the  atand- 
ing  list  of  female  perfections ;  and,  by  a  qaiek 
touch  of  her  magic  wand,  shifted  the  seeaa,  and 
at  once  nroduced  the  bold  and  independeflk 
beauty,  the  intrepid  female,  the  hoyden,  the 
bimtress,  and  the  archer ;  the  swinging  anaa, 
the  confident  address,  the  regimentad,  and  the 
four-in-hand.  Such  aelf-^^mplaoent  heroinee 
made  us  ready  to  regret  their  sofler  predeceeeora, 
who  had  aimed  only  at  pUanng  the  other  sex, 
while  those  aspiring  fair  ones  straggled  tor  the 
bolder  renown  of  rivalling  them :  the  project 
failed ;  for,  whereas  the  former  bad  sued  for  ad- 
miration,  the  latter  challenged,  seized,  compelled 
it ;  but  the  men,  as  was  natural,  oontinoed  to 
prefer  the  more  modest  claimant  to  the  sturdy 
competitor. 

It  would  be  well  if  we,  who  have  the  adraA- 
tage  of  contemplating  the  errors  of  the  two  ex> 
tremes,  were  to  seek  for  truth  where  she  is 
commonly  to  be  found,  in  the  plain  and  ohviooa 
middle  path,  equally  remote  from  each  exceaa; 
and  while  we  bear  in  mind  that  helpleaaneaa  is 
not  delicacy,  let  ua  also  remember  that  maaeo- 
line  manners  do  not  neeesaarily  include  atraaiplk 
of  character,  nor  vigour  of  intelleot  Sheald  we 
not  reflect  also,  that  we  are  neither  to  train  Dp 
Amaxons  nor  Circassiana,  bat  that  it  iaoor  bnai. 
ness  to  form  Christiana  7  that  we  have  ts  eda> 
oate  not  only  rational,  but  aeeoantabie  beings  t 
and,  remembering  thiai  ahoeid  we  not  be  aoG- 
oitotts  to  let  oar  danghtera  learn  of  the  veB- 
taught,aBd  aaaoeiate  with  4i»  w«U.fa«edf  In 
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tMimBgr  Hmn;  AsbU  WB  mi  tmtMSij  mdtifato 
intallBBt,  ioipbuit  raligioo«  aad  ebemh  modeity  7 
Tben,  whatevtr  ii  •ngag iaif  lA  ■umiwi  wooU 
bft  the  BAtonl  rMok  of  wMto?ar  ii  jut  in  Mn- 
tiawat,  wmA  corrtot  id  pnnoiple ;  MiltD«M  would 
gtew  out  of  bttnililj,  Mid  •aUttrml  Mi^mej 
would  opruff  froB  purity  of  heart.  Tkmn  the 
deoorums,  Uie  proprietiee,  the  ele^encet,  end 
enreo  the  fnoee,«fl  §u  ee  thej  eve  eu^pfef  pure, 
•ad  heneet,  would  fbUew  eeen  almoet  inevitable 
ooueequence ;  ior  to  foUow  in  the  train  of  the 
ehriatian  virtoea,  and  not  te  taha  the  Isad  of 
them,  ia  the  proper  place  which  re%ion  aaaigna 
In  the  ipraeeib 

Whether  we  have  made  the  hnrt  uae  of  tlie 
enwm  of  our  predeeeaaani  and  of  our  own  nnn* 
beikw  advantageai  and  whether  the  prevailinf 
ayetom  be  really  oonaietent  with  aound  ppUcy, 
true  ta«te,er  Chrietian  prinoiple,  it  may  be  worth 
our  while  to  ioquiie. 

Would  not  a  atranger  be  led  to  imagine  1^  a 
view  of  the  reigning  mode  of  female  education, 
that  human  life  consieted  of  one  univeml  holi- 
day, and  that  the  grand  contsst  between  the 
aeveral  competitoni  wm»  who  should  be  moat 
eminently  qualiSed  to  excel,  and  carry  off  the 
priie,  in  the  various  abowe  and  f^amee  which 
were  intended  to  be  exhibited  in  it  7  And  to 
the  exhihltors  themselves,  would  be  not  be  ready 
to  af^ly  sir  Francis  Bacon's  observations  on  the 
Olympian  victors,  that  they  were  so  excellent 
In  these  unnecessary  things,  that  their  perfection 
must  needs  have  been  acquired  by  the  neglect 
of  whatever  was  necessary  1 

What  would  the  polished  Addison  who  thought 
that  one  great  end  of  a  lady's  learning  to  dance 
was,  that  she  might  know  how  to  sit  still  grace, 
fully  ;  what  wonui  even  the  pagan  historian*  of 
the  great  Roman  -conspirator,  who  could  com- 
memorate it  among  the  defects  of  this  hero's  ac- 
complished mistress,  *  that  she  was  too  good  a 
singer  and  dancer  for  a  virtuous  woman;* — 
what  would  these  refined  critics  have  said,  had 
they  lived  as  we  have  done,  to  see  the  art  of 
dancinff  lifted  into  such  importance  that  it  can- 
not wiui  any  degree  of  safety  be  confided  to  one 
instructor ;  i>ut  a  whole  train  of  successive  mas- 
ters are  considered  as  absolutely  essential  to  its 
perie<;tion  ?  What  would  these  aoeurate  judges 
of  female  manners  have  said,  to  see  a  mocfest 
young  lady  first  delivered  into  the  hands  of  a 
miliury  sergeant  to  instruct  her  in  the  feminine 
art  of  marching?  and  when  this  delicate  acqui- 
sition is  attained,  to  see  her  transferred  to  a  pro* 
feasor,  who  is  to  teach  her  the  Scotch  steps ; 
which  professor,  having  communicated  his  in- 
dispensable portion  of  this  indispensable  ait, 
makes  way  for  the  professor  of  French  dances : 
and  all,  perhaps,  in  their  turn,  either  yield  to.  or 
have  the  honour  to  co-operate  with,  a  finiahinsf 
master;  each  probably  receiving  a  stipend  which 
would  make  the  pious  curate  or  the  learned 
chaplain  rich  and  happy  7 

The  science  of  music,  which  used  to  be  com- 
monicated  in  so  competent  a  degree  to  a  young 
My  by  one  able  instructor,  is  now  distributed 
among  a  whole  band.  She  now  requires,  not  a 
maetor,  but  an  orchestra.  And  my  country 
readers  would  accuse  me  of  exaggeration,  were 


I  to  haaard  ennnwralnig  the  variety  of  musical 
teaehera  who  attend  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  ftmlly  ;  the  daughtsn  of  which  are  sum- 
moned by  at  least  as  oaany  instruments  as  the 
subjects  of  Nebuchsdnexiar,  to  worship  the  idol 
whieh  faahion  has  set  up.  They  would  be  in- 
credulous were  I  to  produoe  real  instances,  in 
which  the  delighted  mother  has  been  heard  to 
dfclare,  that  the  visits  of  masters  of  Qvty  art, 
and  the  di^Surent  masters  for  various  gradationa 
of  the  same  art,  followed,  each  other  in  such 
close  and  rapid  sucoession  during  the  whole 
London  residenee,  that  her  girls  had  not  a  mo- 
roent'a  interval  to  look  into  a  book ;  nor  could 
she  contrive  any  method  to  introduce  one,  till 
she  happily  devised  the  scheme  of  reading  to 
them  herself  for  half  an  hour  wliile  they  were 
drawing,  by  which  means  no  time  was  lost.* 

Before  the  evil  has  pant  redress,  it  will  be  pru- 
dent to  reflect  that  in  all  polisbod  countries  an 
entire  devotednesa  to  the  fine  arts  has  been  one 
grand  source  of  the  corruption  of  the  women « 
and  so  justly  were  these  pernicious  consequen- 
ces appreciated  by  the  Greeks,  among  whom 
these  arts  were  carried  to  the  highest  possible 
perfection,  that  they  seldom  allowed  them  to  be 
cultivated  to  a  very  exquisite  degree  by  women 
of  great  purity  of  character.  A!nd  if  ibe  ambi- 
tion of  an  elegant  British  lad^  should  be  fired 
by  the  idea  that  the  accomphshed  females  of 
those  polished  sta£es  were  the  admired  compa- 
nions of  the  philosophers,  the  poets,  the  wita, 
and  the  artists  of  Athens ;  and  their  beauty  or 
talents,  so  much  the  favourite  subjects  of  the 
muse,  the  lyre,  the  pencil,  and  the  cbissel,  that 
their  pictures  and  statues  furnished  the  most 
consummate  models  of  Grecian  art:  if,  I  say,  the 
accomplished  ,  females  of  our  day  are  panting 
for  aimilar  renown,  let  their  modesty  chastise 
their  ambition,  by  recollecting  that  these  cele- 
brated women  are  not  to  be  found  among  the 
chaste  wives  and  the  virtuous  daughters  of  the 
Axistideses,  the  Agises,  and  the  Phocions ;  but 
that  they  are  to  be  fookod  for  among  the  Phrynes, 
the  Laises,  the  Aspasias,  and  the  Glyceras.  I 
am  persuaded  the  truly  Christian  female,,  what- 
ever be  her  taste  or  talents,  will  renounce  the 
desire  of  any  celebrity  when  attached  to  innpu- 
rity  of  character,  with  the  same  noble  indigna- 
tion with  which  the  virtuous  biographer  of  the 
above-named  heroes  renounced  any  kind  of  fame 
which  might  be  dishoneatlv  attained,  by  exclaim- 
ing, '  I  had  rather  it  should  be  said  there  never 
was  a  Plutarch,  than  that  they  should  say  Plu- 
tarch was  malignant,  unjust,  or  envious.H 

*  Since  the  firgt  edition  nf  this  work  appeorad  the  au- 
thor haa  received  flrom  a  person  of  great  eminence  the 
rollowinr  statement,  ascertaining  the  time  employed  in 
the  acquTsition  of  raasic,  in  one  instance.  As  a  gentr^i 
calcalBtion,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  to  be  ao  far  fnua 
ezagfsrated,  as  to  be  below  the  truth.  The  statement 
concUidea  with  remarking,  that  the  Individual  who  is  the 
subject  of  it  is  now  married  to  a  man  who  dulikes  miuief 

Suppose  your  pupil  to  begin  at  six  years  of  age.  and  to 
continue  at  the  average  of  four  hours  a-day  «niy.  Sun* 
day  excepted,  and  thirteen  days  allowed  for  travelling 
annually,  till  she  is  eighteen,  the  sintement  stands  thus; 
300days  nmltiplied  by  fomr,  the  number  of  hours  amoant 
to  ISiOO ;  that  number  multiplied  by  twelve,  which  is  thf 
number  of  years,  amounts  to  14,400  hours! 

r  No  censure  is  levelled  at  the  exertions  of  real  geniuf, 
which  is  as  vahisMe  as  it  is  rare ;  but  ai  the  atoordity 
of  that  system  which  ia  erecting  the  wAoto  aez  into 
artiaUk 
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And  while  this  corraption  brong'ht  on  hy  an  that  indaHcate  ■tatoe-Iika  aiAikhitida  of  tfaa  ft. 
excessive  cultivation  of  the  arts,  has  contributed  I  male  figure,  which  by  ita  aiifbllj  diifoaad  fiiUa, 
its  full  share  to  the  decline  of  states,  it  has  al- 1  its  seemingly  wet  and  adhesive  drapery,  ao  de- 
fines the  form  aa  to  prevent  eovering  itself  froa 
becoming  a  veil  7  This  licentiefus  mode,  as  tin 
acute  Montesquieu  observed  on  the  dascea  of 
the  Spartan  virgins,  iiaa  taught  «•  *to  atrip 
chastity  itself  of  modesty.' 

May  the  author  be  allowed  to  address  to  oar 
own  country  and  our  own  dreomstaneea,  to 
both  of  which  they  seem  peculiarly  applieable, 
the  spirit  of  that  beautiful  apostrophe  of  thm 
most  polished  poet  of  antiquity  to  the  most  vie- 
torious  nation  7  *  Let  us  leave  to  the  inbahitaalv 
afconptered  ecuniriew  the  praise  of  carrying  to 
the  very  highest  degree  of  perleetion,  scolpt«ra 
and  the  sister  arts ;  but  let  lAts  ooontey  direel 
her  own  exertions  to  the  art  of  governing  roan 
kind  in  equity  and  peace,  of  showing  merey  ta 
the  submissive,  and  of  abasing  the  proud  i 
surrounding  nations.** 


ways  furnished  an  infallible  symptom  of  their 
impending  fall.  Tlie  satires  of  the  most  pene- 
trating and  judicious  of  the  Roman  poets,  cor- 
roborating the  testimonies  of  the  most  accurate 
of  their  historians,  abound  with  invectives  against 
the  general  depravity  of  manners  introduced  by 
the  corrupt  habits  of  female  education.  The 
bitterness  and  gross  indelicacy  of  some  of  these 
■atirists  (too  gross  to  be  either  quoted  or  refer- 
red to)  make  little  against  their  authority  in 
these  points ;  for  how  shocking  must  those  cor- 
ruptions  have  been,  and  how  obviously  offensive 
their  causes,  which  could  have  appeared  so  high- 
ly disgusting  to  minds  so  coarse  as  not  likely  to 
be  scandalized  by  slight  deviations  from  decen- 
cy !  The  famous  odo  of  Horace,  attributing  the^ 
vices  and  disasters  of  his  degenerate  country  to 
the  same  cause,  might,  were  it  quite  free  from 
the  above  objections,  be  produced,  I  will  not 
presume  to  say  as  an  exact  picture  of  the  exist- 
ing manners  of  this  country ;  but  may  I  not 
Tcntore  to  say,  as  a  prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  cannot  be  very  remote  7  It  may  however 
be  observed,  that  the  modesty  of  the  Roman 
matron,  and  the  chaste  demeanour  of  her  virgin 
daughters,  which  amidst  the  stern  virtues  of  the 
state  were  as  immaculate  and  purees  the  honour 
ef  the  Roman  citizen,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  luxu- 
rious dissipation  brought  in  by  their  Asiatic 
conquests ;  afler  which  the  females  were  soon 
taught  a  complete  change  of  character.  They 
were  instructed  to  accommodate  their  talents  of 
pleasing  to  the  more  vitiated  tastes  of  the  other 
sex ;  and  began  to  study  every  grace  and  every 
art,  which  might  captivate  the  exhausted  hearts 
and  excite  the  wearied  and  capricious  inclina- 
tions of  the  men  ;  till  by  a  rapid  and  at  length 
complete  enervation,  the  Roman  character  lost 
its  signature,  and  through  a  quick  succession 
of  slavery,  effeminacy,  and  vice,  sunk  into  that 
degeneracy  of  which  some  of  the  modern  Italian 
etates  serve  to  furnish  a  too  just  specimen. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  human  things  that  the 
■ame  objects  which  are  highly  useful  in  their 
•eason,  measure,  and  degree,  become  miscbiev. 
ous  in  their  excess,  at  other  periods  and  under 
other  circumstances.  In  a  state  of  barbarism, 
the  arts  are  among  the  best  reformers ;  and  they 
go  on  to  be  improved  themselves,  and  improving 
those  who  cultivate  them,  till  having  reached  a 
eertain  point,  those  vory  arts  which  were  the  in- 
struments of  civilization  and  refinement,  become 
instruments  of  corruption  and  decay ;  enervating 
and  depraving  in  the  second  instance,  by  the  ex- 
cess and  universality  of  their  cultivation,  as  cer- 
tainly as  they  refined  in  the  first  They  become 
a^nts  of  voluptuousness. — They  excite  the  ima- 
gination ;  and  the  imagination  thus  excited,  and 
no  longer  under  the  government  of  strict  prin- 
ciple, becomes  the  most  dangerous  stimulant  of 
the  passions;  promotes  a  too  keen  relish  fbr 
pleasure,  teaching  how  to  multiply  its  sources, 
Kud  inventing  new  and  pernicious  modes  of  ar- 
tificial gratification. 

May  we  not  rank  among  the  present  corrupt 
consequences  of  this  unbounded  cultivation,  the 
unchaste  cottume^  the  impure  style  of  dress,  and  , 


CHAP.  III. 

External  improvemenU  Ckildren'^balU.  Fnaek 
ganemeMts, 

Lit  me  not  however  be  misunderstood. — ^The 
customs  which  fashion  has  established,  when 
they  are  not  in  opposition  to  what  is  right,  when 
they  are  not  hostile  to  virtue,  should  unquestion 
ably  be  pursued  in  the  education  of  ladies.  Piety 
mamtains  no  natural  war  with  elegance,  and 
Christianity  would  be  no  rainer  by  making'  ber 
disciples  unamiable.  Religion  does  not  mrbid 
that  the  exterior  be  made  to  a  certain  de|rree 
the  object  of  sttention.  But  the  admiration  be- 
stowed, the  sums  expended,  and  the  time  laTiab. 
ed  on  arts,  which  add  little  to  the  intrinsic  Taloe 
of  life,  should  have  limitations.  While  these 
arts  should  be  admired,  let  them  not  be  admired 
above  their  just  value :  while  they  are  practieed, 
let  it  not  be  to  the  exclusion  of  higher  employ- 
ments :  while  they  are  cultivated,  let  it  be  to 
amuse  leisure,  not  to  engross  life. 

But  it  happens  unfortunately,  that  to  ordinary 
observers,  the  girl  who  is  really  receiving  the 
worst  instruction  oflen  makes  the  best  figare ; 
while  in  the  more  correct  but  less  ostensible  edn. 
cation,  the  deep  and  sure  foundations  to  which 
the  edifice  will  owe  its  strength  and  stability  lie 
out  of  sight  The  outward  accomplishments 
have  the  dangerous  advantage  of  addressing 
themselves  more  immediately  lo  the  senses,  and 

*  JjBt  mn  not  be  suspected  of  bringing  Into  any  sort  of 
comparinon  the  gentlenesi  of  British  goT«rnn?at  vitli 
the  rapacity  of  Roman  conqsests,  or  the  iy  raonical  |«ie- 
ciplei  of  lloman  dominion.  To  spoil,  to  butcher,  and  to 
cnmmil  every  Icind  of  violence,  they  call,  says  one  of  Uar 
ablest  of  their  fatntorians,  by  the  lying  name  of /VMcnt- 
M«ii<,  and  when  they  have  spread  a  general  rissoistin«» 
tliftycallit*eac«.(l) 

With  «ucn  dictatorial,  or  as  we  misht  now  read,  ifiw 
t0rial,  inquisitors,  we  can  have  no  point  of  contact ;  aad 
if  I  have  applied  the  servile  llaitsry  of  a  deligbiAil  poet 
to  the  purpose  of  English  lianpineia«  it  was  onlv  to  abow 
wherein  true  national  grandieur  consists,  and  that  eveir 
country  pays  too  dear  a  price  for  those  arts  and  embel- 
linhnients  of  society  which  eadaoger  tlie  loss  of  its  bm- 
rats  and  manneis. 

(I)  Tacitus*  Life  of  Agricola,  speech  of  Galjaoes  tc 
his  soldiersi 
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«l  CMine  mmfc  evw/  where  widi  tboee  who  cen 
in  eome  xneasare  appreciate  as  well  as  admire 
them ;  ibr  all  caa  aoe  and  bear,  but  all  cannot 
•onitiniae  and  diacriminate,  External  acquire- 
menu  too  recommend  themaelTee  the  more  be- 
oause  they  are  more  rapidly,  as  well  as  more 
yisibly  progressive ;  while  the  mind  is  led  on  to 
improvement  by  slow  motions  and  impercepti- 
Ue  degrees;  while  the  heart  miut  now  be  ad- 
monished  by  reproof,  and  now  alkired  by  kind- 
aess;  its  liveliest  advances  being  suddenly  im- 
peded by  obetinacy,  and  its  brightest  prospects 
oAen  (»bseured  by  passion ;  it  is  slow  in  its  ac- 
qnisitions  cf  virtue,  and  reluctant  in  iU  ap- 
proaches to  piety ;  and  its  progress,  when  any 
progrees  is  made,  does  not  obtrude  itself  to  vul- 
gar observatlon.^The  unruly  and  turbulent 
propensities  of  the  mind  are  not  so  obedient  to 
the  forming  hand  as  deA$cts  of  manner  or  awk- 
wardness of  gait.  OfUn  when  we  fancy  that  a 
troublesome  passion  is  completely  crushed,  we 
have-  the  mortification  to  find  that  we  have 
« scotchM  the  snake,  not  killM  it*  One  evU  tern- 
per  starts  up  befiire  another  is  ceoquered.  The 
•abduing  hand  cannot  cut  off  the  ever-sprouting 
heads  so  fast  as  the  prolific  hydra  can  reproduce 
them,  nor  ieli  the  stubborn  Ant«us  so  often  as 
he  can  recruit  his  strength,  and  rise  in  vigorous 
nnd  repeated  opposition. 

Hired  teachers  are  also  undor  a  disadvantage 
resembling^  tenants  at  rack-rent ;  it  is  their  in- 
terest to  bring  in  an  immediate  revenue  of  praise 
and  profit;  and,  fi>r  the  sake  of  a  present  rich 
crop,  those  who  are  not  strictly  conscientious, 
do  not  care  how  much  the  ground  is  impoverish- 
ed  for  future  produce.  But  parents,  who  are  the 
lords  of  the  soil,  must  look  to  permanent  value, 
and  to  continued  fruitfulness.  The  best  effecU 
of  a  careful  education  are  ^ften  very  remote ; 
thejr  are  to  be  discovered  in  future  scenes,  and 
exhibited  in  as  vet  untried  connexions.  Every 
event  of  life  will  be  putting  tlie  heart  into  fresh 
situations,  and  making  new  demands  on  its  pru- 
dence, its  firmness,  its  integrity,  or  its  forbear- 
ance. Those  whose  business  it  is  to  fi>rm  and 
naodel  it,  cannot  foresee  those  contingent  situa- 
tions specifically  and  distinctly :  yet,  as  far  as 
human  wisdom  will  allow,  they  must  enable  it 
to  prepare  for  them  all  by  general  principles, 
correct  habits,  and  an  unremitted  sense  of  de- 
pendence on  the  Great  Disposer  of  events.  As 
the  soldier  must  learn  and  practise  all  his  evo- 
lations,  though  he  do  not  know  on  what  service 
his  leader  mav  command  him,  by  what  particu- 
Inr  foe  he  shall  be  most  assailed,  nor  what  mode 
of  att^k  the  enemy  may  employ ;  so  must  the 
young  Chrietian  militant  be  prepared  by  pre- 
vious discipline  lor  actual  duty. 

But  the  contrary  of  all  this  is  the  case  with 
eKtemal  acquisitions.  The  master,  it  is  his  in- 
terest, will  industriously  instruct  his  young  pu^ 
piJ  to  set  all  her  improvements  in  the  most  im- 
mediate and  conspicuous  point  of  view.  To  at* 
tract  admiration  u  the  great  principle  sedu- 
lously inculcated  into  her  young  heart ;  and  is 
considered  as  the  fundamental  maxim:  and, 
perhaps,  if  we  were  reqaired  to  condense  the 
reigning  system  of  the  brilliant  education  of  a 
lady  into  an  aphorism,  it  might  be  comprised 
latQ  this  short  sentence,  7b  aUure  and  to  $hiiM. 


This  system  however  is  the  fruitfid  geim,  from 
which  a  thousand  yet  unborn  vanities,  with  all 
their  multiplied  ramifications,  will  spring.  A 
tender  mother  cannot  but  feel  an  honest  triumph 
in  contemplating  those  talents  in  her  daughter, 
which  will  necessarily  excite  admiration ;  but 
she  will  also  shudder  at  the  vanity  that  admira. 
tion  may  excite,  and  at  the  new  ideas  it  will 
awaken:  and,  startling  as  it  msy  sojind,  the 
labours  of  a  wise  mother,  anxious  for  her  daugh- 
ter's best  interests,  will  seem  to  be  at  variance 
with  those  of  all  her  teachers.  She  will  indeed 
rejoice  at  her  progress,  but  she  will  rejoice  with 
trembling;  for  she  is  fully  aware  that  if  all  pos. 
sible  accomplishments  could  be  bought  at  the 
price  of  a  single  virtue,  of  a  single  principle, 
the  purchase  would  be  infinitely  dear,  and  she 
would  reject  the  dazzling  but  destructive  acqui- 
eition.  bhe  knows  that  the  superstructure  of 
the  accomplishments  can  be  alone  safely  erected 
on  the  broad  and  solid  basis  of  Christian  hu- 
mility :  nay  more,  that  as  the  materials  of  which 
that  superstructure  is  to  be  composed,  are  in 
themselves  of  so  unstable  and  tottering  a  nature, 
the  foundation  must  be  deepened  and  enlarged 
with  more  abundant  care,  otherwise  the  fabric 
will  be  overloaded  with  its  own  ornaments,  and 
what  was  intended  only  to  embellish  the  build- 
ing, will  prove  the  occasion  of  its  falL 

*  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time 
for  every  purpose  under  heaven,'  said  the  wise 
man;  but  he  said  it  before  the  invention  of 
BAST-SAUJi ;  an  invention  which  has  formed  a 
kind  of  era,  and  a  most  inauspicious  one,  in 
the  annals  of  polished  education.  This  modern 
device  is  a  sort  of  triple  conspiracv  against  the 
innocence,  the  health,  and  the  happiness  of 
children.  Thus  bv  factitious  amusements,  to 
rob  them  of  a  relish  for  the  simple  joys,  the  no- 
bought  delights,  which  naturally  belong  to  their 
blooming  season,  is  like  blotting  out  spring  from 
the  year.  To  sacrifice  the  true  and  proper  en- 
joyments of  sprightly  and  happy  children,  is  to 
make  them  pay  a  dear  and  disproportionate 
price  for  their  artificial  pleasures.  They  step 
at  once  fh>m  the  nursery  to  the  ball-room ;  and, 
by  a  change  of  habits  as  new  as  it  is  prepos- 
terous, are  thinking  of  dressing  themselves,  at 
an  age  when  they  used  to  be  dressing  their 
dolls.  Instead  of  bounding  with  the  unrestrain- 
ed freedom  of  little  wood-nymphs  over  hill  and 
dale,  their  cheeks  flushed  witli  health,  and  theur 
hearts  overflowing  with  happiness,  these  gey 
little  creatures  are  shut  up  all  the  morning,  de- 
murely practising  the  pes  grave,  and  transacting 
the  serious  business  of  acquiring  a  new  stepfbr 
the  evening,  with  more  cost  of  time  and  pains 
than  it  would  have  taken  them  to  acquire  twenty 
new  ideas. 

Thus  they  lose  the  amusements  which  proper- 
ly belong  to  their  smiling  period,  and  unnatu- 
rally anticipate  those  pkrasures  (such  as  they 
are)  which  would  come  in,  too  much  of  oourss, 
on  their  introduction  into  fashionable  life.  The 
true  pleasures  of  childhood  are  cheap  and  natu- 
ral :  for  every  object  teems  with  delist  to  eyes 
and  hearts  new  to  the  enieyment  of  life  ;  nay, 
the  hearts  of  healthy  chDdren  abound  with  a 
general  disposition  to  mirth  and  joyfUlness,  even 
without  a  specific  object  to  excite  it :  like  om 
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iint  ptrant,  in  the  worM*s  first  spring-,  when  all 
was  new  and  fresh,  and  gay  aboot  hira, 

tbey  live  and  iDove, 

And  Ibel  tbat  they  are  happier  than  tbey  kaow. 
Only  furnish  them  with  a  few  simple  and  harm- 
)es$  materials,  and  a  little,  bnt  not  too  much, 
leisure,  and  they  will  manufactare  their  own 
pleasure  with  more  skill  and  success,  and  satis- 
faction,  than  they  will  receive  ftom  all  that  ^our 
money  can  purchase.  Their  bodily  recreations 
should  be  such  as  will  promote  their  health, 
quicken  their  activity,  enliTen  their  spirits,  whet 
their  ingenuity,  and  qualify  tliem  for  their  men- 
tal work.  But,  if  you  begin  thus  early  to  create 
wants,  to  invent  gratifications,  to  multiply  de- 
•ires,  to  waken  dormant  sensibilities,  to  stir  up 
hidden  fires,  you  are  studiously  laying  up  fbr 
^<mr  children  a  store  of  premature  caprice  and 
irritability,  of  impatience  and  discontent 

While  childhood  preserves  its  native  simpli. 
oity,  every  little  change  is  interesting,  every 
gniification  is  a  lazary.  A  ride  or  a  walk,  a 
Upland  of  flowers  of  her  own  forming,  a  plant 
of  her  own  cultivating,  will  be  a  delightflil 
amusement  to  a  child  in  her  natural  state ;  but 
these  harmless  and  interesting  recreations  will 
be  dull  and  tasteless  to  a  sophisticated  little 
creature,  nursed  in  such  forced,  and  costly,  and 
▼apid  pleasures.  Alas !  that  ^e  should  throw 
away  this  first  grand  opportunity  of  working 
into  a  practical  habit  the  moral  of  this  impor. 
tant  truth,  that  the  chief  source  of  human  die. 
content  is  to  be  looked  &>r^  not  in  our  real,  bnt 
in  our  factitious  wants ;  not  in  the  demands  of 
nature,  but  in  the  insatiable  cravings  of  artifi- 
oial  desire! 

When  we  see  the  growing  zeal  to  crowd  the 
midnight  ball  with  these  pretty  fairies,  we 
■hoold  be  almost  tempted  to  fhncy  it  was  a  kind 
of  pious  emulation  among  the  motliera  to  cure 
their  infants  of  a  fondness  for  vain  and  fbolish 
pleasures,  by  tiring  them  out  by  this  premature 
familiari^  with  them.  And  we  should  be  so 
desirous  to  invent  an  excuse  for  a  practice  so 
inexcusable,  that  we  should  be  ready  to  hope 
that  they  were  actuated  by  somethmg  of  the 
••me  prmciple  which  led  the  Spartans  to  intro- 
duce their  sons  to  scenes  of  riot,  that  tliey  might 
ooooeive  an  early  disgust  at  vice  !  or  possibly, 
that  they  imitated  those  Scythian  mothers  who 
used  to  plunge  their  new-born  infants  into  the 
flood,  thinking  none  to  be  worth  saving  who 
ooold  not  stand  this  early  struggle  for  their  lives; 
the  greater  part,  indeed,  as  might  have  been  ex. 
peetod,  perished ;  but  the  parents  took  comfort, 
that  if  they  were  lost,  the  fbw  who  eseaped 
would  be  the  stronger  fbr  having  been  thus  ex- 


To  behold  Lilliputian  coquettes,  projecting 
drawes,  studying  colours,  assorting  ribands, 
mixing  flowers,  and  choosing  feathers;  their 
little  hearts  beating  with  hopes  about  partners 
and  fears  aboot  rivals ;  to  see  their  fresh  cheeks 
pale  after  the  midnight  supper,  their  aching 
heads  and  unbraoed  nerves,  disqualifying  the 
little  languid  beings  for  the  next  day's  task ; 
and  to  hmr  the  grave  apology,  *  that  it  is  owing 
te  the  wine,  the  crowd,  the  heated  room  of  the 
last  nigfat*s  ball  ;*  all  this,  I  say,  would  really  be 
••  Indiorous,  if  the  miacbief  of  the  thing  did  not 


take  off  fVora  the  merriment  of  it,  •■  any  oftnt 
ridicolousand  preposterous  disproportiene  in  tha 
diverting  travels  of  captain  Lemuel  GoHiver. 

Under  a  just  impression  of  the  evils  whieli 
we  are  sustaining  from  the  prinetples  and  tba 
praetioes  of  moileni  France,  we  era  apt  to  losa 
sight  of  these  deep  and  lastiafr  miMbiefk  whieb 
so  kmr,  so  regularly,  and  so  eystematicaHy  we 
have  been  imparting  from  the  same  eonntryv 
though  in  another  form,  and  under  another  go. 
vemment  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  first  wera 
the  more  forrotdabie,  because  we  embraeed  the 
ruin  without  saspeoling  it;  while  we  defeat  the 
malignity  of  the  latter,  by  detectii^  the  turpi, 
tttde,  and  defending  ourselves  against  its  ooata. 

{rion.  This  is  not  the  place  to  descant  on  that 
evity  of  mannersi  that  contempt  of  the  sabbatk, 
that  fatal  familiarity  with  loose  principles,  and 
thoee  relaxed  notions  of  conjugal  fidelity,  which 
have  oflean  been  transpkated  into  this  ttmntry 
by  women  of  fkshion,  as  a  too  coromoa  alfeet  of  { 
a  long  residence  in  a  neighboarin|f  nation;  but 
it  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  my  sob^  to  advert 
to  another  domestie  mischief  derived  from  the 
same  fbiaign  extraction;  I  mean  the  risks  that 
have  been  run,  and  th^  sacrifices  which  have 
been  made,  in  order  to  fbmish  oar  young*  ladies 
with  the  means  of  aequiring  the  Preseh  laa- 
guage  in  the  greatest  possible  parity.  Perfbe- 
tion  in  this  accomplishment  has  bm  so  king 
established  as  the  supreme  object ;  so  long  coa- 
sidered  as  the  predominant  excellence  to  whidi 
all  other  excellencies  must  bow  down,  that  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  attack  a  law  which  fashion 
has  immutably  decreed,  and  which  has  received 
the  stamp  of  long  prescription.  We  most,  there* 
fore,  be  content^  with  expressing  a  wi&h,  that 
this  indispensable  perfeeUon  could  have  been 
attained  at  the  expense  of  sacrifices  less  impor- 
tant.  It  is  with  the  greater  regret  I  animad 
vert  on  this  and  some  other  prevailing  practices 
as  they  are  errors  into  which  the  wise  and  re. 
spectable  have  through  want  of  oonsideratioat 
or  rather  through  want  of  firmness  to  resist  the 
tyranny  of  fashion,  sometimes  fkllen.  It  haa 
not  been  unusual  when  mothers  c^rank  and  re- 
putation have  been  asked  how  they  ventured  to 
intrust  their  daughters  to  foreigners,  of  whose 
princi^s  they  knew  nothing,  except  that  they 
were  Roman  Catholics,  to  answer,  *  That  they 
bad  taken  care  to  be  secure  on  that  subject ;  fbr 
that  it  had  been  stipulated  that  the  queatiom  of 
religion  thould  never  be  abated  between  tta 
teacher  and  the  pufiV  This,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  a  most  desperate  remedy ;  it  is  liko 
starving  to  death  to  avoid  being  poisonedJ#And 
who  can  help  trembling  for  the  event  of  that 
education,  from  which  religion,  as  far  as  the  go- 
vemess  is  concerned,  is  thus  formally  and  sya. 
tematically  excluded.  Sordy  it  woaM  not  be 
exacting  too  much,  to  sugrgost  at  least  that  an 
attention  no  less  scrupulous  should  be  exerted 
to  insure  the  character  of  our  childreii**  in* 
strnctor,  fbr  piety  and  knowledge,  than  ie 
thought  necessary  to  ascertain  that  she  has  na< 
thing  patou  in  ner  dialect. 

I  would  rate  a  correct  pronunoiation  and  an 
elegant  phraseology  at  their  just  prtoe,  and  I 

I  would  not  rate  them  low ;  but  I  would  not  ofler 
up  piety  and  principle  as  victima  to  mmukIs  and 
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And  tlM  DftUer 
eMy ;  for  wiMlaver  ^Mpraeo  it  migbt  onee  hav» 
bnm^ht  on  ik  EngXiBh  My  to  have  had  it  iiuk 
peeled  from  her  tcee&l  thet  ehe  hed  the  mieibr- 
tone  not  to  he  bom  in  a  neighboarinf  oonntry ; 
■ome  reoeni  efenta  ma/  serTe  to  reoonoile  her 
to  the  euapicion  of  having  heen  bred  in  her  own. 
A  oonntry,  to  which,  (with  all  iu  aine,  which 
are  manjr !)  the  wiiele  world  ia  looking  up  with 
envy  and  admiration,  aa  the  aeat  of  true  §^ry 
and  of  comparative  bappineaa!  A  conntry,  in 
which  the  exile,  driven  out  by  the  crtmee  of  hie 
own,  finda  a  home !  A  country,  to  obtain  the 
protection  of  which  it  waa  daim  enongh  to  he 
unibrtiKiato ;  and  no  impediment  to  have  been 
the  aubjectof  her  direat  ibe!  A  oonntry,  which, 
in  thia  reapect,  hambly  imitating  the  Father  of 
oompaaaion,  when  it  oflfored  mercy  to  a  anppli- 
ant  enemy,  never  conditioned  ibr  merit,  nor  in- 
Bated  on  the  virtnea  of  the  miaerafale  an  a  pre- 
liminary  to  ita  own  bonn^ ! 

*  Engiaadl  with  all  tliy  fkalti.  I  tovt  thee  still.* 

CHAP.  IV. 

Conparitan  0/  the  mode  of  femaie  tdueation  in 
tkeiaot  ago  with  tkt  jwceent. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  of  general 
edocatian.  We  admit  that  a  young  lady  may 
excel  in  apeaking  French  and  Italian ;  may  re- 
peat a  few  passages  from  a  volume  of  extracts ; 
play  like  a  professor,  and  aing  like  a  syren ; 
have  her  dressing-room  decorated  with  her  own 
drawings,  tables,  stands,  flower-pota,  screens 
and  cabineta ;  nay,  she  may  dance  like  Senipro- 
ttia*  herself;  and  yet  we  shall  insist  that  she 
maj  have  been  very  badly  bdncated.  I  am  far 
fiom  meaning  to  set  no  value  whatever  on  these 
qualifications ;  they  are  all  of  them  elegant,  and 
many  of  them  properly  tend  to  the  perfecting 
of  a  polite  education.  These  things  in  their 
meaenre  and  degree  may  be  done,  but  there  are 
others  which  ahoold  not  be  left  undone.  Many 
things  are  becoming,  but  *one  thing  ia  needfbl.* 
Besidee,  as  the  world  seems  to  be  folly  apprised 
of  the  value  of  whatever  tends  to  embellish  life, 
there  ia  lees  occasion  here  to  insist  on  ite  impor- 
tance. 


But  though  a  well-bred  young  lady  may  law. 

able  arts;  y<     " 

me  ask,  does  it  seem  to  be  the  true  end  of  educa- 


fally  learn  most  of  the  fashionable  arts ;  yet,  let 


tion  tomake  women  of  fashion  dancoro^  oingers^ 
fiaytro,  patnterOf  aetretses^  oeulntoro,  giUterOy 
varniohtn^  engnteerot  and  emhrotderen  ?  Moat 
men  are  commonly  destined  to  some  profession, 
and  their  minds  are  consequently  turned  each 
to  ita  reepeetive  object  Would  it  not  be  strange 
if  they  were  called  out  to  exercise  their  profes- 
Mon,  or  to  set  up  their  trade,  with  only  a  little 
general  knowledge  of  the  trades  and  profes- 
sk»ns  of  all  other  men,  and  without  any  previous 
definite  application  to  their  own  peculiar  call- 
ing?  The  professions  of  ladies,  to  which  the 
bwt  of  tkeir  instruction  should  be  turned,  is 
that  of  daughters,  wives,  mothers,  and  mistresses 
of  families.  They  should  be  therefore  trained 
with  a  Tiew  to  theae  aeveral  conditiona,  and  be 
•  Sbs  Cataliae's  Conspiracy, 


fomiabed  with  a  stock  of  ideas,  and  principle^ 
and  quaiificationa  and  habita,  ready  to  be  applied 
and  appropriated,  aa  oecaaion  may  den»and,  to 
each  of  these  reapective  situations.  For  tliou^h 
the  arte  which  merely  embellish  life  muat  claioi 
admiration ;  yet  when  a  man  of  aenae  cornea  to 
marry,  it  ia  a  companion  whom  he  wanta,  and 
not  an  artiaL  It  ia  not  merely  a  creature  who 
oan  paint,  and  play,  and  sing,  and  draw,  and 
dreaa,  and  dance ;  it  ia  a  being  who  can  com* 
fort  and  counsel  him;  one  who  can  reaaon,  and 
reflect,  and  feel  and  judge,  and  diacourse  and 
diacriminato ;  one  who  can  aaaiat  him  in  hia 
affaire,  lighten  his  carei»  aooth  hia  aorrowi» 
purify  Ilia  joya,  strengthen  hia  principles*  and 
educate  hia  chidren. 

Almost  an^  ornamental  acquirenient  ia  a  good 
thing,  when  it  ia  not  the  best  thing  a  woman 
haa ;  and  talente  are  admirable  when  not  mad« 
to  stand  proxy  for  virtoeat  The  writer  of  thom 
pages  Is  intimately  acquainted  with  several 
ladiee  who,  excelling  moat  of  their  aex  in  the  art 
of  muaic,  but  excelling  them  also  in  prndeno* 
and  piety,  find  little  leisure  or  temptation  amidst 
the  delighte  and  duty  of  a  large  and  lovely 
family,  for  the  exereiae  of  thia  charming  talent ; 
tbey  regret  that  ao  much  of  their  own  youth 
waa  waated  in  aoqoiring  an  art  which  can  be 
turned  to  ao  little  account  in  married  life,  and  ar« 
now  oonecientiously  reatrictiog  their  daughter!, 
in  the  portion  of  time  allotted  to  ite  acquiaition. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  diacourage  the  cultivation 
of  any  exiating  talent ;  but  may  it  not  be  ques- 
tioned of  the  tend  believing  mother,  whether 
talente  like  the  apirite  of  Owen  Giendower, 
though  conjured  by  parental  partiality  with  ever 
ao  loud  a  voice, 

Yet  will  tliBy  cone  wben  yoe  do  call  Ibr  them? 

That  injudicious  practice,  therefore,  cannot 
be  too  much  discouraged  of  endeavouring  to 
create  talente  which  do  not  exist  in  nature* 
T^ai  their  daughtero  ohmU  learn  every  thine^  ia 
ao  general  a  maternal  maxim,  that  even  unborn 
daughtera,  of  whoae  expected  abilities  and  con- 
jectured facoltiea,  it  ia  presumed,  no  very  ao* 
curate  judgment  can  previously  be  ^rmed,  are 
yet  predestined  to  thia  universality^  of  acoom* 
plishmentsL  Thb  comprehensive  maxim,  thus 
almoet  univeraally  brought  into  practice,  at  once 
weakena  the  general  powers  of  the  mind,  by 
drawing  off  ite  atrengtb  into  too  ^eat  a  variety 
of  directiona ;  ^d  cute  up  time  into  too  many 
aeparate  portiona,  by  aplitting  it  into  such  an 
endleaa  multiplicity  of  employmenta.  I  know 
that  I  am  treading  on  tender  ground ;  but  I  can* 
not  help  thinking  that  the  restleenfiains  we  teke 
to  cram  up  every  little  vacuity  of  life,  by  crowd- 
ing one  new  thing  upo^another,  rather  creates 
a  uirst  for  novelty  than  knowledge ;  and  is  but 
a  well  diaguised  contrivance  to  anticipate  the 
keeping  na  in  afVer-life  more  effectuallv  from 
conversing  with  ooraelvea.  The  care  taken  to 
prevent  enmui  ia  but  a  crediUble  pUn  for  pro. 
Rioting  aelfignoranoe.  We  run  from  one  occu- 
pation to  another  (I  speak  of  thoae  arte  to  which 
little  intellect  ia  applied)  with  a  view  to  lighten 
the  pressure  of  time ;  above  all  we  fly  to  them  to. 
save  ua  ftom  our  own  thougbte ;  we  fly  to  them 
to  reacoa  na  fKnn  oorselves ;  whereaa  we  wer« 
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thrown  &  little  more  on  our  own  hendi,  we 
might  at  iaet  be  driven,  by  way  of  something  to 
ilo,  to  try  to  get  acquainted  with  our  own  hearte. 
But  it  ie  only  one  part  of  the  general  inooneis- 
teney  of  the  human  character,  that  with  the 
person  of  all  others  we  best  love,  we  least  like 
to  converse  and  to  form  an  intimacy ;  I  mean 
ourselves.  But  though  our  bein^  less  absorbed 
by  this  busy  trifling,  which  dignifies  its  inanity 
with  the  imposiiMj^  name  of  occupation,  might 
render  us  somewhat  more  sensible  of  the  tedium 
of  life ;  yet  might  not  this  very  sensation  tend  to 
quicken  our  pursuit  of  a  better  7  For  an  awful 
thought  here  suggests  itself.  If  life  be  so  long  that 
we  are  driven  to  set  at  work  every  engine  to  pass 
away  the  tediousness  of  time ;  how  shall  we  do  to 
^t  rid  of  the  tediousness  of  eternity  7  an  eternity 
m  which  not  one  of  the  acquisitions  which  lire 
has  been  exhausted  in  eoquirinflr,  will  be  of  the 
least  use  7  Let  not  then  the  soul  be  starved  by 
Iheding  it  on  such  unsubstantial  aliment,  for  the 
mind  can  be  no  more  nourished  by  theee  empty 
husks  than  the  body  can  be  fed  with  ideas  and 
principles. 

Among  the  boasted  improvements  of  the  pre- 
■ent  age,  none  affords  more  Sequent  matter  of 
peculiar  exultation,  than  the  manifest  superiority 
in  the  employment  of  the  young  ladies  of  our 
time  over  those  of  the  good  house-wives  of  the 
last  century.  It  is  matter  of  general  triumph 
that  they  are  at  present  employed  in  learning 
the  polite  arts,  or  in  acquiring  liberal  accom- 
plishments ;  while  it  is  insisted  that  their  forlorn 
predecessors  wore  out  their  joyless  days  in 
adorning  the  mansion-house  with  hideous  hang- 
ings of  sorrowful  tapestry  and  disfiguring  tent^ 
etitch.  Most  cheerfullv  do  I  allow  to  the  reign- 
ing modes  their  just  claim  of  boasted  superioritv, 
for  certainly  there  no  piety  in  bad  taste.  ^  StiU, 
granting  all  the  deformity  of  the  exploded  orna- 
ments, one  advantage  attended  them,  the  walls 
and  the  floors  were  not  vain  of  their  decorations ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  little  person  some, 
times  is.  The  flattery  bestowed  on  the  obeolete 
employments,  for  probably  even  they  had  their 
flatterers,  furnished  less  aliment  to  selfishness, 
«nd  less  gratification  to  vanity  :  and  the  occu- 
pation itself  was  less  likely  to  impair  the  deli- 
oacy  and  modesty  of  the  sex,  than  the  exqui- 
site cultivation  of  personal  accomplishments  or 
personal  decorations;  and  every  mode  which 
keeps  down  vanity  and  keeps  back  •«(/*,  has  at 
least  a  moral  use.  For  while  we  admire  the 
rapid  movement  of  the  elegant  fingers  of  a  young 
lady  busied  in  working  or  painting  her  ball 
dress,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  her  alac- 
rity may  be  alittle  stimulated  by  the  animating 
idea  how  very  well  the  ehaU  took  in  it.  Nor 
was  the  industrious  nUtron  of  Ithaca  more 
soothed  at  her  solitary  loom  with  the  sweet  re- 
flection that  by  her  labour  she  was  gratifying 
her  filial  and  conjugal  feelings,  than  the  in- 
dttstrious  but  pleasure-loving  damsel  of  Britain 
is  gratified  by  the  anticipated  admiration  which 
her  ingenuity  is  procuring  for  her  beauty. 

Migot  not  this  propensity  be  a  little  checked, 
and  an  interesting  feeling  combined  with  her 
industry,  were  the  fiiir  artist  habituated  to  ex- 
ercise her  skill  in  adorning  some  one  else  rather 
Iban  herself  7  For  it  will  add  no  lightness  to  the 


lightest  head,  nor  vanity  tothe  valneat  heart,  to 
sMaoe  her  laboors  in  reflecting  bow  exceedingly 
the  gown  slie  is  working  will  become  her  mo- 
ther. '  This  suggestion,  trifling  as  it  may  seem, 
of  habituating  young  ladies  to  exercise  their 
taste  and  devote  their  leisure,  not  to  the  dce(». 
ration  of  their  own  persons,  but  to  the  eervice 
of  thoee  to  whom  they  are  bound  by  every  ten- 
der  tie  of  love  and  duty,  would  not  only  help  ia 
repreas  vanity,  but  by  thus  associating  the  idea 
orindustry  with  that  of  filial  tenderness,  woold 
promote,  while  it  gratified  some  of  the  best 
afibctions  of  the  heart  The  Romans  (and  it  i« 
mortifying  on  the  subject  of  Christian  ednca- 
tion  to  be  driven  so  often  to  refer  to  the  eaperi- 
ority  of  pagans)  were  so  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portanoe  of  keeping  up  a  sense  of  family  food, 
neas  and  attachment  by  the  very  same  means 
which  promoted  simple  and  domestic  employ- 
ment, that  no  citisen  of  note  ever  appeared  in 
public  in  any  varb  but  what  was  spon  by  his 
wife  and  daughter ;  and  this  virtuous  paaaion 
was  not  confined  to  the  early  days  of  republican 
severity,  but  even  in  all  the  pomp' and  luxurj 
of  imperial  power.  Any nstos  preserved  in  hjs 
own  fomily  this  simplicity  of  private  manners. 
Let  me  be  allowed  to  repeat,  that  I  mean  not 
with  preposterous  praise  to  descant  on  the  i^no- 
ranee  or  the  prejudices  of  past  times,  nor  absurdly 
to  regret  the  vulgar  system  of  education  which 
rounded  the  little  circle  of  female  acquireooents 
within  the  limits  of  the  sampler  and  the  rB<»ipt 
book.  Yet  if  a  preference  almost  exclusive  was 
then  given  to  what  was  merely  useful,  a  pre- 
forence  almost  equally  exclusive  also  is  now 
assigned  to  what  is  merely  ornamental  And  it 
must  be  owned,  that  if  the  life  of  a  young  lady, 
formerly  too  much  resembled  the  life  of  a  coo- 
fectioner,  it  now  too  much  resembles  that  of  an 
actress :  the  mornin?  is  all  rehearsal,  and  the 
evening  is  all  preformance.  And  those  who 
are  trained  in  this  regular  routine,  who  are  in 
structed  in  order  to  hb  exhibited,  soon  learn  to 
feel  a  sort  of  impatience  in  those  societies  in 
which  their  kind  of  talents  are  not  likely  to  be 
brought  into  play ;  the  task  of  an  aodilor  be- 
comes  dull  to  her  who  has  been  used  to  be  a 
performer.  Esteem  and  kindness  become  but 
cold  substitutes  to  one  who  has  been  Ad  on 
plaudits  and  pampered  with  acclamations :  and 
the  excessive  commendation  which  the  visiter 
is  expected  to  pay  for  his  entertainment  not 
only  keeps  alive  the  flame  of  vanity  in  the  artist 
by  constant  fuel,  but  is  not  seldom  exacted  at  a 
price  which  a  veracity  at  all  strict  would  grudge. 
The  misfortune  is,  when  a  whole  circle  are  ob- 
liged to  be  competitors  who  shall  flatter  moat, 
it  is  not  easy  to  be  at  once  very  sincere  and 
very  civil.  And  unfortunately,  while  the  age  is 
become  so  knowing  and  so  fastidious,  that  if  a 
young  lady  does  not  play  like  a  public  perfor. 
mer,  no  one  thinks  her  worth  attending ;  yet  if 
she  does  so  excel,  some  of  the  soberest  of  the 
admiring  circle  feel  a  strong  alloy  to  their  plea- 
sure,  on  reflecting  at  what  a  vast  expense  of 
time  this  perfection  probably  must  have  bees 
acquired.* 

*  Tbat  aeearata  juds*  of  tbe  hnmaii  tieart.  madaoM 
de  Mamtenon,  was  so  well  aware  of  ibe  daofer  nnilt- 
ing  ttom  sooM  kinds  of  exooUenec,  tbat  after  th*  yoaag 
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The  fitodj  of  the  fine  arts,  indeed,  it  forced 
on  young  persons,  with  or  withont  Renins  (fa- 
shion, as  was  said  before,  having  swallowed  np 
that  diBltnction)  to  such  excess,  as  to  vex,  fa- 
tigue, and  disgust  those  who  have  no  talents, 
and  to  determine  them,  as  soon  as  they  become 
free  agents,  to  abandon  all  such  tormenting  ac- 
quirements. While  by  this  incessant  compul- 
sion still  more  pernicious  effects  are  often  pro- 
duced on  those  who  actually  possess  genius ;  for 
the  natural  constant  refbrence  in  the  mind  to 
that  public  performance  for  which  they  are  se- 
dulously cultivating  this  talent,  excifies  the  same 
{Missions  of  envy,  vanity,  and  competition  in  the 
dilettanti  performers,  as  might  be  supposed  to 
stimulate  professionail  candidates  for  fame  and 

fTofit  at  public  games  and  theatrical  exhibitions, 
s  this  emulation,  is  this  spirit  of  rivalry,  is  this 
hanger  after  public  praise  the  temper  which 
prudent  parents  would  wish  to  excite  and  foster  ? 
Besides,  in  any  event  the  issue  is  not  favourable 
if  the  young  performers  are  timid ;  they  disgrace 
themselves  and  distress  their  friends ;  if  oourage- 
ous,  their  boldness  offends  stilfmore  than  their 
bad  performance.  Shall  they  then  be  studiously 
brought  into  situations  in  which  failure  discre- 
dits and  success  disgusts  7 

May  I  venture,  without  being  accused  of  pe- 
dantry,  to  conclude  this  chapter  with  another 
reference  to  pagan  examples  7  The  Hebrews, 
Egyptians,  and  Greeks,  believed  that  they  could 
BBore  effectually  teach  their  youth  majumrof 
virtue,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  music  and  poetry ; 
these  maxims,  therefore,  they  put  into  verses, 
and  these  verses  were  set  to  the  roost  popular 
and  simple  tunes,  which  the  children  sang ;  thus 
was  their  love  of  goodness  excited  by  the  very 
instrument  of  their  pleasure ;  and  the  senses,  the 
taste,  and  the  imagination,  as  it  were,  pressed 
into  the  service  of  religion,  and  morals.  Dare  I 
appeal  to  christian  parents,  if  these  arts  are 
oommonlv  used  by  them,  as  subsidiary  to  reli- 
g:ion,  and  to  a  system  uf  morals  much  more 
worthy  of  every  ingenious  aid  and  association, 
»hich  might  tend  to  recommend  them  to  the 
youthful  mind  7  Dare  I  appeal  to  Christian  pa- 
rents,  whether  music,  which  fills  up  no  trifling 
portion  of  their  daughter's  time,  does  not  fill  it 
without  any  moral  end,  or  even  without  any 
specific  object  7  Nay,  whether  some  of  the  fa- 
Tourite  songs  of  polished  societies  are  not  ama. 
tory,  are  not  Anacreontic,  more  than  quite  be- 
come  the  modest  lips  of  innocent  youth  and  de- 
^cate  beauty? 


CHAP.  V. 

On  the  religiaut  employment  of  time, — On  the 
manner  in  which  hdydaya  are  paeeed. — 8elf- 
ishneeeand  ineoneiderationeontidered, — Dan- 
gen  anting  from  the  unnrld. 

There  arc  many  well-disposed  parents,  who, 
while  they  attend  to  these  ftshionable  acquire- 

adies  of  the  court  of  Louis  QuatonsB  had  diitinguirhed 
Jienmeh'es  by  the  perfonnaace  of  some  dramatic  pieces 
sf  Racine,  vi^hen  iier  Mends  told  her  bow  admirably 
•bey  bad  played  their  parts ;  *  Yes,'  answered  this  wiie 
won-  an,  *  so  adsiirably  that  they  »haU  never  play  again.' 


ments,  do  not  neglect  to  inftiss  raB^ious  know 
ledge  into  the  minds  of  their  ehiJdren;  aad 
having  done  this,  are  bot  too  apt  to  eoneludo 
that  they  have  done  all,  and  have  fully  acquitted 
themselves  of  the  important  duties  of  education. 
For  having,  as  they  think,  snfiiciently  grounded 
their  daugiiters  in  religion,  they  do  not  scruple 
to  allow  them  to  spend  almost  the  whole  of  thoir 
time  exactly  like  the  daughters  of  worldly  peo- 
ple. Now,  though  it  be  one  great  point  rained, 
to  have  imbued  Uieir  young  minds  with  ute  best 
knowledge,  the  work  is  not  therefore  by  any 
means  accomplished.  *  What  do  ye  more  than 
others  7*  is  a  ouestion  whieh  in  a  more  extend- 
ed sense,  religious  parents  must  be  prepared  to 
answer. 

Such  parents  should  go  on  to  teach  chUdren 
the  religious  use  of  time,  the  duty  of  consecra- 
ting to  God  every  talent,  every  neulty,  every 
possession,  and  of  devoting  their  whole  lives  to 
his  glory.  People  of  piety  should  be  more  pe- 
culiarly on  their  guard  against  a  spirit  of  lule- 
ness,  and  a  slovenly  habitual  wasting  of  time, 
because  this  practice,  by  not  assuming  a  palpa- 
ble shape  of  guilt,  carries  little  ahrm  to  the  con- 
science. Even  religious  characters  are  in  dan- 
ger on  this  side ;  for  not  allowing  themselves  to 
follow  the  world  in  its  excesses  and  diversions, 
they  have  consequently  more  time  upon  their 
hands ;  and  instead  of  dedicating  the  time  so 
rescued  to  its  true  purposes,  they  sometimes 
make  as  it  were  compensation  to  themselves  for 
their  abstinence  from  dangerous  places  of  pub- 
lic resort,  by  an  habitual  frivolousness  at  home ; 
by  a  superabundance  of  unprofitable  small-talk, 
idle  reading,  and  a  quiet  and  dull  frittering 
away  of  time.  Their  day  perhaps  has  been 
more  fVee  from  actual  evil :  but  it  will  oflen  be 
discovered  to  have  been  as  unproductive  as  that 
of  more  worldly  characters ;  and  they  will  be 
found  to  have  traded  to  as  little  purpose  with 
their  master's  talents.  But  a  Christian  must 
take  care  to  keep  his  conscience  peculiarly  alive 
to  the  unapparentfihough  formidable  perils  of 
unprofitableness. 

To  these,  and  to  all,  the  autVr  would  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  accustom  their  children  to 
pass  at  once  from  serious  business  to  active  and 
animated  recreation ;  they  should  carefully  pre- 
serve  them  from  those  long  and  torpid  intervals 
between  both,  that  languid  indolence  and  spirit- 
less trifling  that  merely  getting  rid  of  the  day 
without  stamping  on  it  any  characters  of  active 
goodness  or  of  intellectual  profit,  that  inane 
drowsiness  which  wears  out  such  large  portions 
of  life  in  both  young  and  old.  It  has,  indeed, 
passed  into  an  aphorism,  that  activity  is  neces- 
sary to  virtue,  even  among  those  who  are  not 
apprised  that  it  is  also  indispensable  to  happi- 
ness.  So  far  are  many  parents  from  being  sen- 
sible of  this  truth,  that  vacations  from  school  are 
not  merely  allowed,  but  appointed  to  pass  away 
in  wearisome  sauntering  and  indeterminate  idle- 
ness, and  this  is  done  bv  erring  tenderness,  by 
way  of  converting  the  holydays  into  pleasure ! 
Nay  the  idleness  is  specifically  made  over  to  the 
child's  mind,  as  the  strongest  expression  of  the 
fondness  of  the  parent !  A  dislike  to  learning 
is  thus  systematically  excited  bv  preposterously 
erecting  indolence  into  a  reward  for  appUcatioa 
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Aad  the  promiMof  doiog  nothfiif  U  held  o«t  m 
the  BtroDfest  tempUtion,  m  well  as  the  best  re- 
oompenoe,  for  havinr  done  well ! 

Theee,  and.  sueh  Tike  errors  of  opoiduet  arise 
from  the  latent,  but  ver^^  operative,  principle  of 
selfishness.  This  princtple  is  obviousljr  promo- 
ted  by  many  habits  and  practice  seemingljr  of 
little  importance ;  and  indeed  selfishness  is  so 
commonly  ioterworen  with  vanity  and  inconsi- 
deration  that  I  have  not  always  ihougrbt  it  ne- 
oessary  to  mark  the  distinction.  They  are  al- 
tornatsly  cause  and  eiTect ;  and  are  produced 
and  reprodueed  by  reciprocal  operation.  They 
a*«  a  joint  confisderocy,  who  are  mutually  pro- 
motiag^  each  other's  sUenjfth  and  interest;  they 
are  united  by  almost  inseparable  ties,  and  the 
iadulgence  of  either  is  the  gratification  of  all. 
UUudging  tenderness  is  in  faetonly  a  concealed 
self-love,  which  cannot  bear  to  be  a  witness  to 
the  uneasiness  which  a  present  disappointment, 
or  difficulty,  or  vexation,  would  cause  to  a  dar- 
ling child ;  but  which  yet  does  not  scruple  by 
improper  gratification  to  store  up  for  it  fUture 
miseries,  which  the  child  will  infallibly  suffer, 
though  it  may  he  at  s  distant  period,  which  the 
selfish  mother  does  not  disturb  herself  by  anti- 
cipating,  because  she  thinks  she  may  be  saved 
the  pain  of  beholding. 

Another  principle,  something  different  firom 
this,  though  it  may  probably  faU  under  the  head 
of  selfishness,  seems  to  actuate  some  parents  in 
their  conduct  towards  their  children :  I  mean  a 
osrtain  slothfuhiessof  mind,  a  love  of  case  which 
mposes  a  voluntary  blindness^  and  makes  them 
not  choose  to  see  what  will  give  them  the  trou- 
Ue  to  combat  From  the  persons  in  question 
we  frequently  hear  such  expressions  as  these : 
*  Children  will  be  children.* — ^^  My  children,  I 
spppose  are  much  like  those  of  other  people,* 
^kc.  Thus  we  may  observe  this  dangerous  and 
delusive  principle  frequently  turping  off  with  a 
smile  from  the  first  indications  of  those  tempers, 
which  from  their  fiital  tendency  ought  to  be  very 
seriously  taken  up.  J  vfouldJbe  understood  now 
as  speaking  to  conscientious  parents,  who  coiv- 
sider  it  as  a  general  duty  to  correct  the  faults  of 
their  children,  but  who,  from  this  indolence  of 
mind,  are  extremely  backward  in  discovering 
such  faults,  and  are  not  very  well  pleased  when 
they  are  pointed  out  by  others.  Such  parents 
will  do  well  to  take  notice,  that  whatever  they 
•onsider  it  is  a  duty  to  corredt  must  be  equally 
a  duty  to  endeavour  to  find  out  And  this  indo- 
Ifsnt  love  of  ease  is  the  more  to  be  guarded 
against,  as  it  not  only  leads  parents  into  errone- 
ous conduct  towards  their  children,  but  is  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  to  themselves.  It  is  a  faalt 
frequently  cherished  from  ignorance  of  its  real 
character ;  fi>r  not  bearing  on  it  the  strong  fba- 
tnres  of  deformity  which  mark  many  other  vices, 
but  on  the  contrary  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  virtue,  it  is  frequently  mistaken  for  Christian 
graces  of  patience,  meekness,  and  forbearance, 
tnan  which  nothing  can  be  more  opposite ;  these 
proceeding  from  that  Christian  principle  of  self- 
denial,  the  other  from  self-indulgence. 

In  this  connexion  may  I  be  permitted  to  re- 
mark  on  the  practice  at  the  tables  of  many  fa- 
milies  when  the  children  are  at  home  fbr  the 
Udydays  7   Every  delicacy  is  fbrced  upon  them, 


with  the  temptmff  remark,  *  that  tb^  cummI 
have  this  or  that  dainty  at  school*  They  are 
indulged  in  irregular  hours  for  the  same  motive, 
*  because  they  cannot  have  that  indul|fence  a| 
school.'  Thus  the  natural  seeds  of  idleness, 
sensuality,  and  sloth,  are  at  once  cherished,  by 
converting  the  periodical  visit  at  home  into  a 
season  of  intemperance,  late  hours,  and  exemp- 
tion from  learniikg.  So  that  children  are  habi- 
tuated, at  an  age  when  lasting  associations  are 
formed  in  the  mind,  to  connect  the  idea  of  study 
with  thatofhardaliip,  of  happiness  with  gluttony, 
and  of  pleasure  with  loitering,  feasting,  or  sleep- 
ing.  Would  it  not  be  better,  would  it  not  be 
kinder,  to  make  them  combine  the  delightful  idea 
of  home,  with  the  gratification  of  the  social  affec 
tions,  the  fondness  of  maternal  love,  the  kind- 
ness, and  warmth,  and  confidence  of  the  sweet 
domestic  attachments, 

— AedaUtbecksffities 
Of  fktber,  ion  asd  brother; 

I  wiQ  venture  to  say,  that  those  listless  and 
vacant  days,  when  the  thou|[bt8  have  no  precise 
object;  when  the  imagination  has  nothing  te 
shape ;  when  industry  has  no  definitive  pursuit; 
when  the  mind  and  the  body  have  no  exercise : 
and  the  ingenuity  has  no  acquiaitioQ  either  te 
anticipate  or  to  enjoy,  are  the  longeet*  the  dullest, 
and  the  least  happy,  which  children  of  spirit  and 
genius  ever  pass.  Yes !  it  is  a  few  short  but 
keen  and  lively  intervals  of  animated  pleasure, 
snatched  from  between  the  successive  labours 
and  duties  of  a  well-ordered,  busy  day,  looked 
forward  to  with  hope,  enjoyed  with  taste,  and 
reooU^oted  without  remorse,  which,  both  to  mnk 
and  to  children,  yield  the  truest  portaons  of  en- 
joyment* O  snatch  your  offspring  from  adding 
to  the  number  of  those  objects  of  supreme  com- 
miseration, who  seek  their  happiness  in  doing 
nothing !  Hie  animal  may  be  gratified  by  it 
but  the  man  is  degraded.  Life  is  but  a  short 
day;  but  it  is  a  working  day.  Activity  may 
lead  to  evil;  but  inactivity  cannot  be  led  to 
good. 

Young  ladies  should  also  be  accustomed  to  set 
apart  a  fixed  portion  of  their  time,  as  sacred  to 
to  the  poor,*  whether  in  relieving,  instructing, 
or  working  fbr  them ;  and  the  performance  of 
this  duty  must  not  be  leil  to  the  event  of  coe- 
tingent  circumstances,  or  operation  of  acciden- 
tal impressions ;  but  it  must  be  established  into 
a  principle,  and  wrought  into  a  habit  A  specific 
portion  of  the  day  must  be  allotted  to  it,  on  which 
no  common  engagement  most  be  allowed  to  in- 
trench. Thoee  periods  of  time,  which  are  not 
stated,  are  seldom  turned  to  their  proper  use  * 
and  nothingshortof  a  regular  plan  (which  must 
however  be  sometimes  made  to  give  way  to  cir- 

*  It  wovM  hs  a  noble  emploTOMgit,  and  well  heeeorir^ 
the  iMiderneM  of  iheir  sex,  if  ladies  were  to  consider  the 
■iipcrintendanoe  of  the  poor  as  their  immediate  offioa. 
They  are  peeuliarljr  fllted  for  it,  for  from  their  own  ha- 
bits of  life  they  are  mora  inttmaiely  aoquaioted  with  do> 
meatie  wants  than  the  other  sex ;  and  in  certain  inftae- 
ees  of  aiclroeaa  and  suflbrinK*  peculiar  to  themMlvTS, 
they  should  be  expected  to  have  more  sympathy ;  and 
they  have  obviously  more  leisure.  There  is  a  oprtaia 
religious  society,  distinguished  by  simplicity  of  dr^ss, 
manners,  and  languajre.  whose  poor  are  perhaps  better 
taken  care  of  than  any  other ;  and  one  reason  mar  b<% 
that  they  are  Immediately  under  tJie  iaspectjoa  or  lbs 
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emMtuMm}  hiavfef  die  eontel€ii«ious  diwharge 
#f W17  4uif,  ThiB  wiU  tielp  to  ftinikh  a  powerfvl 
YMmirij  for  that  seibkhneM,  wboM  tlroiif  Mds 
(dw  truth  MEMot  be  too  often  repeated)  it  b  tfae 
grand  bueineaa  of  Cbrtatian  edvealion  perpe- 
1«ally  to  attack.  If  we  were  but  aware  bew 
flnidi  better  it  make*  oanelvee  to  wiah  to  aee 
•tbttfs  better  and  to  aeeiet  in  makinf  then  eo, 
we  abould  find  that  the  good  done  would  be  of 
aa  macii  impoitaaee  by  the  habit  of  doing  good, 
which  it  would  hiduoe  in  our  own  minds,  aa  by 
ita  benefieial  effects  on  the  objects  of  oar  kind- 
Aeee.*  • 

la  what  relates  to  peonnlary  bonnty,  it  will 
be  wqutiiag  of  young  persons  a  very  small'  sa- 
•riiice,  if  yon  teaoh  them  mereiv  to  give  that 
money  to  the  poor  which  properly  be&igs  not 
to  the  child  but  to  the  parMit ;  this  sort  of  charity 
oommonly  subtracto  little  fVom  than-  own  plea, 
•ores,  especially  when  what  they  have  bestowed 
is  tmmediatoly  made  op  to  them  as  a  reward  ibr 
their  little  flt  of  generosity.  They  will,  on  this 
plan,  soon  learn  to  give,  not  only  for  praise  bat 
ibr  profit  The  sacrifice  of  an  orange  tQ  a  little 
giitit  or  ihaCher  to  a  great  one,  given  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  own  gratification,  wonld  be  a  bet- 
tor  lesson  ofcharity  on  its  right  ground,  than  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  be  presently  re- 
placed  by  the  parent  And  it  would  be  habi- 
foating  them  esjrly  to  combine  two  ideas,  which 
flight  never  to  be  separated,  charity  and  self- 
denial. 

As  an  antidote  to  selfishnesa,  as  well  as  to 
pride  and  indolence,  they  should  alio  very  early 
be  taught  to  perform  all  the  little  offices  in  their 
power  fbr  themselves ;  they  ■honld  be  accuetom- 
ed  not  to  be  insolently  exercieing  their  supposed 
prerogative  of  rank  and  wealth,  by  oalling  ibr 
■ervants  where  there  is  no  real  occssion ;  above 
all  they  should  be  accustomed  to  consider  the 
domestics*  hours  of  meals  and  rest  as  almost 
rncred,  and  the  golden  role  Bhould  be  practicably 
nnd  nniibrmly  enforced,  even  on  so  trifling  an 
occasion  as  ringing  a  bell,  through  mere  wan* 
tonness,  or  self-love,  or  pride. 

To  check  the  growth  of  inconsideratoness, 
yovng  ladies  should  early  bo  taught  to  dircharge 
tiMir  little  debts  with  punctuality.  They  should 
be  made  sensible  of  the  cruelty  of  obliging 
tt-ndes-peuple  to  call  often  for  the  money  due  to 
them ;  and  of  hindering  and  detainio?  those 
whose  time  is  the  source  of  their  subsistence, 
under  the  pretence  of  some  fi-ivobus  engage- 
foent,  which  ought  to  be  made  to  bend  to  the 
cortifbrt  and  advantage  of  others.  They  should 
eonscientiously  allow  sufilcient  time  fbr  the  exe- 
eation  of  their  orders ;  and  with  a  Christian  cir- 
earospeotion  be  carefbl  not  to  drive  work-peo- 
ple, by  needless  hurry,  into  losing  their  rest,  or 
breaking  the  aabbath.  I  have  known  a  kdy 
give  her  gown  to  a  mantua-maker  on  the  Satur. 
day  night,  to  whom  she  would  not  fbr  the  world 
eey  in  so  many  words,  *  You  roust  work  through 

*  In  sddition  to  the  instruction  of  the  individual  poor, 
and  the  superintendance  ofcharity  schoolg,  ladies  might 
be  highly  x^mtai  in  aasistiDs  the  parochial  deny  in  the 
adopUoa  of  that  exeellent  plan  fbr  the  imtnietion  of  the 
ignorant,  suggested  bv  the  bishop  of  Dttrhani  in  his  last 
admirable  charge  to  bis  clergy.  It  is  with  pleasure  the 
aatlior  is  enabled  to  add  that  the  scheme  has  actually 
^  aitoptsd  with  good  sAet  ia  that  sstsnsive  dioeese. 


the  whole  of  flnaday,*  while  she  ww  virlinHy 
compelliog  her  to  do  so,  by  an  inwDetioo  to 
bring  the  gown  hoase  finished  en  tae  Monday 
nomittf,  an  pain  of  her  displeasnre.  To  these 
hardsh^  nnmhsrs  are  continually  driven  by 
good  natured  but  inconsiderate  employers*  As 
these  petty  exactions  of  inconaideraftioo  ftirnbh 
only  a  constant  aliment  to  sdfishness,  let  net  a 
desire  to  coontoract  them  be  considered  as  lead* 
ing-  to  too  minttte  details ;  nothing  is  too  iVive* 
kras  fbr  animadrersien,  which  tends  to  fix  a  bad 
habit  in  the  superior,  or  to  wound  the  feslinga 
of  the  dependant. 

Would  it  not  be  turning  thoee  political  do% 
trmes,  which  are  now  so  warmly  agitating,  to 
a  trnly  moral  acconnt,  and  give  the  best  prac 
tieal  answer  to  the  popular  <tocIamations  on  the 


ineqoaJtty  of  bmnui  eonditiona,  were  the  rieh 
careftilly  to  instruct  their  children  to  seflen  that 
inevitahle  i»ei|nah^  b^  the  miMness  and  ten- 
demees  of-  their  hehavioar  to  their  inlbriors  ? 
This  dispensation  of  God,  which  exoitoa  so  many 
sinftil  mnrmurai  wonld,  were  it  thus  practically 
improved,  tend  to  establish  the'gtoiy  of  that 
Bemg  wiio  is  now  so  often  charg^  wtth  iQJna- 
tice;  Ibr  Qod  himself  is  covertly  attacked  fci 
many  of  the  taveetives  againat  laws,  govem- 
menta,  and  the  supposed  arbitrary  and  unjiitt 
disproportwp  of  ranks  and  riches. 

This  dispensation,  thus  properly  iropfovad, 
would,  at  CDce  call  into  exercise  the  generosity, 
kindness,  and  fbrbeansnoe  of  the  superior ;  and 
the  imtienoe,  resignation,  knd  gratitnde  of  tiM 
tnfiirior;  and  thus,  while  we  were  vindicatifljg 
(he-  nays  of  Providence,  we  should  be  accom- 
pliahing  his  pkn,  by  bringing  into  aotien  theto 
virtues  of  both  classes,  which  wevid  have  little 
exercise  had  there  been  no  inequality  in  staticii 
and  fortune.  Thoee  more  exalted  peremw  who 
sre  so  zealously  contending  ibr  the  privileges  of 
rank  and  power,  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
religious  duties  and  considerate  virtues  whieli 
the  possession  of  rank  and  power  impoees  ai 
themselves ;  dutiee  and  virtues  whioh  should  ever 
be  inseparable  firora  thoee  privileges.  As  the 
infiirior  olassee  have  little  real  right  to  eomplahi 
of  laws  in  this  respsct,  let  the  great  be  vratohikl 
to  give  them  as  little  oausiB  to  complain  of  man- 
ners.  In  order  to  this,  let  them  careftJly  train 
np  their  children  to  supply  by  individual  kind* 
noes  those  cases  of  hardship  which  laws  cannot 
reach ;  let  them  obviate,  by  an  active  and  weB. 
directed  compassion,  those  iraperftctions  of 
whiehthe  best  constructed  hmnan  institutk>ns 
must  unavoidably  partake;  and,  br  the  exercise 
of  private  bottoty,  early  inculcated,  soften  those 
distresses  which  can  never  come  under  the  cog- 
mxance  of  even  the  best  government  Let  tliem 
teach  their  oflbpring,  that  the  charity  of  the 
rich  should  ever  be  subsidiary  to  the  public  pre- 
vision in  those  numberless  instances  to  which 
the  most  equal  laws  cannot  apply.  By  such 
means  every  lesson  of  politics  may  be  convopt- 
ed  into  a  lesson  of  piety ;  and  a  spirit  of  con. 
desosnding  love  might  win  over  some  whom  a 
spirit  of  invective  will  only  inflame. 

Among  the  instances  of  negligence  into  which 
even  religiously  disposed  parente  and  teachers 
are  apt  to  fiJl,  one  is,  that  they  are  not  snflb 
ciently  attentive  in  finding  intetesUng  enpbr 
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ment  ht  the  Smidaf.    They  do  not  mmke  a 

■oniple  of  ■oraetimM  allowing  their  children  to 
fill  up  the  intervals  of  public  worship  with 
their  ordinary  emplojmente  and  common  ichoAl 
exercisee.  They  are  not  aware  that  they  are 
traininf  their  oflfspring  to  an  early  and  a  eye- 
tematic  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  by  thie  oos- 
tcm ;  for  to  children,  their  tasks  are  their  buai- 
noes ;  to  them  a  French  or  Latin  exercise  u  as 
aerious  an  occupation  as  the  exercise  of  a  trade 
or  profiuvlon  is  to  a  man ;  and  if  they  are  allowed 
to  think  the  one  right  neto,  they  will  not  he 
brought  hereaflor  to  think  that  the  other  is 
wrong :  for  the  opinions  and  practices  fixed  at 
this  important  season  are  not  easily  altered: 
and  an  early  habit  becomes  rooted  into  an  in- 
veterate prejudice.  By  this  oversight  even  the 
friends  of  religion  may  be  contributing  even- 
tually to  that  abolition  of  the  Lord's  day,  so 
devoutly  wished  and  so  indeiatigably  laboored 
after  by  its  enemies,  as  the  desirad  preliminary 
to  the  destruction  of  whatever  b  most  dear  to 
christians.  What  obstruction  would  it  offer  to 
the  general  progress  of  youth,  if  all  their  Sunday 
exercises  (which,  with  reading,  oompoaing, 
transcribing  and  getting  by  hear^  might  be  ex- 
tended  to  an  entertaining  variety)  were  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  day  7 

Those  whose  own  spiriti  and  vigour  of  mind 
are  exhausted  by  the  amusements  of  the  world, 
and  who  therefiwe  grow  frint  and  Unguid  under 
the  continuance  of  serious  occupation,  are  not 
aware  how  different  the  case  is  with  lively  yoang 
people,  whose  sprinjf  of  action  hsa  not  been 
broken  by  habitual  mdulgence.  They  are-  not 
aware  that  a  firm  and  well  disciplined  intellect 
wants,  comparatively,  little  amusement  The 
mere  change  from  one  book  to  another;  is  a  re- 
lief almost  amounting  to  pleasure.  But  then 
the  variation  must  be  judiciously  made,  so  that 
to  novelty  must  be  superadded  comparative 
amusement;  that  is,  the  gradation  should  be 
made  from  the  more  to  the  less  serious  book. 
If  care  be  thus  taken  that  greater  exertion  of 
the  mental  powers  shaQ  not  be  required,  when, 
through  length  of  application,  there  is  less  ability 
or  disposition  to  exert  them ;  such  a  well  order- 
ed distinction,  will  produce  on  the  mind  nearly 
the  same  eflfect  as  a  new  employment 

It  is  not  meant  to  impose  on  them  such  rigor- 
ous study  as  shall  convert  the  day  they  should 
be  taught  to  k>ve  into  a  day  of  burdens  and  hard- 
ships, or  to  abridge  them  of  such  innocent  en- 
nments  as  are  compaUble  with  a  season  of 
y  rest  It  is  intended  merely  to  suggest  that 
there  should  be  a  marked  distinction  in  the  na. 
tare  of  their  employments  and  studies ;  for  on 
the  observance  or  neglect  of  this,  as  was  before 
observed,  their  future  notions  and  principles  will 
in  a  good  degree  be  formed.  The  Goepel,  in 
rescuing  the  Lord's  day  from  the  rigorous  bond- 
age  of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  never  lessened  the 
obligation  to  keep  it  holy,  nor  meant  to  sane- 
tion  anj  secular  occupation.*  Christianity  in 
lightenmg  its  austerities  has  not  deieated  the 
and  of  its  institution ;  in  purifying  its  spirit,  it 
has  not  abolished  its  object 

•  The  stTOngMt  proof  of  thit  observation  is  the  era. 
fMCof  theflratehristianswho  bad  their  Initructions 
lanoMdUtsly  IhNn  itas  Apostles. 


Though  the  anther,  ohiefly  writing  with  a 

view  to  domestic  instrnoUon,  has  parpoeely 
avoided  entering  on  the  diaputed  question 
whether  a  school  or  home  education  be  best ;  a 
question  which  perhape  must  |^neraUy  be  de- 
cided by  the  state  of  the  individual  Immdm,  and 
the  state  of  the  individual  school;  yet  ahe 
begs  leave  to  suggest  one  remark,  which  pecu- 
liarly belongs  to  a  school  education;  namely, 
the  general  habit  of  converting  the  Sunday  into 
a  visiting  daj,  by  way  of  gaining  time ;  as  if  the 
appropriate  mstructions  of  the  Lord's  day  wen 
the  cheap#t  sacrifice  which  could  be  made  to 
pleasure.  Even  in  those  schools  in  which  re- 
ligion is  considered  as  an  indispensable  part  of 
instruction,  this  kind  of  instruction  is  almost  ex- 
clusively  limited  to  Sundays:  how  then  ate 
^rlsever  to  make  any  progress  in  this  moet 
important  article,  if  they  are  habituated  to  looa 
the  religious  advantages  of  the  school,  for  tfae 
sake  of  naving  more  dainties  for  dinner  abroad  T 
This  remark  cannot  he  supposed  to  apply  to  the 
visits  which  children  make  to  religioua  parenta, 
and  indeed  it  only  applies  to  those  cases  where 
the  school  is  a  conscientious  school,  and  th* 
visit  a  trifling  visit 

Among  other  subjects  which  engross  m  good 
share  of  worldly  conversation,  one  of  the  moii 
attracting  is  beauty.  Many  ladies  have  oilea 
a  random  way  of  talking  rapturously  on  tfan 
general  importance  and  the  fiiscinatinc  power 
of  beauty,  who  are  yet  prudent  enough  to  be 
very  unwilling  to  let  their  own  daughters  find 
out  they  are  handsome.  Perhaps  the  oootrary 
course  might  be  safer.  If  the  little  listnner 
were  not  constantly  hearing  that  beauty  ia  tfaa 
best  gift,  she  would  not  be  so  vain  from  fancy- 
ing  herself  to  be  tlie  best  gifted.  Be  less  aoli. 
citoos,  therefore,  to  conceal  from  her  a  aecrat, 
which,  with  all  your  watchfulness,  she  will  be 
sure  to  find  out,  without  your  telling ;  but  raih«r 
seek  to  lower  the  general  value  of  beauty  in  her 
estimation.  Use  your  daughter  in  all  things  to  a 
different  standard  from  that  of  the  world.  Ilia 
not  by  vulgar  people  and  servanta  only  thai  she 
will  be  told  of  her  being  pretty.  She  will  be  hear. 
ing  it  not  only  from  gay  ladies,  but  from  grave 
men ;  she  will  be  hearing  it  from  the  whole  world 
around  her.  The  antidote  to  the  present  dan  ger 
is  not  now  to  be  searched  for ;  it  most  be  already 
operating ;  it  must  have  been  provided  for  in  tlae 
foundation  laid  in  the  general  principle  ahe  haa 
been  imbibing  before  uiis  particular  temptation 
of  beauty  came  in  question.    And  this  general 

Srinciple  is  an  habitual  indifference  to  flattery, 
he  most  have  learnt  not  to  be  intoxicated  by 
the  praise  of  the  world.  She  roust  have  learnt 
to  estimate  things  by  their  intrinsic  worth, 
rather  than  by  the  world's  estimation.  Spnak 
to  her  with  particular  kindness  and  commenda- 
tion  of  plain  but  amiable  girls;  mention  with 
compassion  such  as  are  handsome  but  iU^eda* 
cated ;  speak  casually  of  some  who  were  ones 
thought  pretty,  but  have  ceased  to  he  good; 
make  use  of  the  arguments  arising  from  the 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  beauty,  as  stroi^ 
additional  reasons  for  making  that  which  as 
little  valuable  in  itself,  still  less  valuable.  As  it 
is  a  new  idea  which  is  always  dangerooa,  yim 
may  thus  hraak  the  force  of  thia  danger  br  nl 
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kmhm  iMr  an  earlj  introdaction  to  tMs  ineTi- 
table  knowledge,  whioh  would  become  more  in- 
teresting,  and  of  eoarte  more  perthmt  by  every 
additional  year ;  and  if  yon  can  guard  against 
that  fatal  and  almost  oiiiTersal  error  of  letting 
ber  fee  that  ehe  is  more  lored  on  account  of  her 
beauty,  ber  fkmiliarity  with  the  idea  may  be 
!eas  dangerous  than  iu  novelty  afterwards  would 
prove. 

But  the  great  and  constant  peril  to  which 
young  persons  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  are 
exposed,  is  the  prevailing  turn  and  spirit  of  ge. 
neral  oonversaUon.  Even  the  children  of  better 
ftmilies,  who  are  well-instr  acted  when  at  their 
studies,  are  yet  at  other  times  continually  be- 
holding  the  world  set  up  m  the  highest  and 
most  advantajpeoos  point  of  view.  Seeing  the 
world  !  knowmg  the  world  !  standing  well  with 
the  world !  making  a  figure  in  ^e  world  I  is 
spoken  of  as  including  the  whole  sum  and  sub- 
stance  of  human  advantages.  They  hear  their 
education  almoet  exclusively  alluded  to  with  re- 
ftrence  to  ihiojigure  it  will  enable  them  to  make 
in  the  world.  In  almost  all  companies  they  hear 
ail  that  the  world  admires  spoken  of  with  admi- 
ration; rank  flattered,  fame  coveted,  power 
sought,  beauty  idolized,  money  considered  as 
the  one  thing  needAil,  and  as  the  atoning  sub- 
atitute  for  the  want  of  all  other  thidgs ;  profit 
held  up  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  worldly  es. 
timation  as  the  just  and  highest  prise  of  laoda- 
ble  ambition ;  and  afler  the  very  spirit  of  the 
World  has  been  thus  habitually  infused  into  them 
all  the  week,  one  cannot  expect  much  efiect 
from  their  being  coldly  and  customarily  told 
now  and  then  on  Sundays,  that  they  must  not 
*  love  the  world,  nor  the  things  of  the  world.* 
To  tell  them  once  in  seven  days  that  it  is  a  sin 
to  gratify  an  appetite  which  you  have  been 
whetting  and  stimulating  the  preceding  six,  is 
to  require  from  them  a  power  of  sel^oontroI, 
which  our  knowledge  of  the  impetuosity  of  the 
passions,  especially  in  early  age,  should  have 
tan^ht  us  is  impossible. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  animadvert  on  the 
nsnal  misapplication  of  the  phrase,  *  knowing 
the  world  ;*  which  term  is  commonly  applied,  iu 
the  way  of  panegyric,  to  keen,  designing,  sel- 
fish,  ambitious  men,  who  study  mankind  in  or. 
der  to  turn  them  to  their  own  account,  fiut  in 
the  true  sonve  of  the  expression,  the  sense  which 
christian  parents  would  wish  to  impress  on  their 
children,  to  know  the  world  is  to  know  its  emp. 
tincss,  its  vanity,  its  futility,  and  its  wickedness. 
To  know  it  is  to  despise  it,  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  it,  to  labour  to  live  above  it ;  and  in  this 
▼lew  an  obscure  Christian  in  a  village  may  be 
said  to  know  the  world  better  than  a  hoary 
ooartier  or  wily  politician.  For  how  can  they 
be  said  to  know  it  who  go  on  to  love  it,  to  be  led 
captive  by  its  allurements,  to  give  their  soul  in 
exchange  for  its  lying  promises  ? 

But  while  so  false  an  estimate  is  often  made 
in  fashionable  society  of  the  real  value  of  things ; 
Jxat  is,  while  Christianity  does  not  furnish  the 
Standard,  and  human  opmion  doe$  ;  while  the 
multiplying  our  desires  is  considered  as  a  symp- 
tom of  elegance,  though  to  subdue  those  desires 
10  the  grand  criterion  of  religion ;  while  mode- 
tmlion  11  beheld  as  indicating  a  poarneis  of  spi. 


rit,  though  to  that  very  poverty  of  spint  the 
highest  promise  of  the  gospel  is  assigned ;  while 
worldly  wisdom  is  sedulously  enjoined  by  world 
ly  fHends,  in  contradiction  to  that  assertion 
'  that  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  foolishness  with 
God  ;*  while  the  praise  of  man  is  to  be  anxiously 
sought  in  opposition  to  that  assurance,  that  *  th4 
fear  of  man  worketh  a  snare ;'  while  they  are 
taught  all  the  week,  that  •  the  friendship  of  the 
world*  is  the  wisest  pursuit ;  and  on  Sundays 
that '  it  is  enmity  with^>od  ;*  while  these  things 
are  so  (and  that  they  are  so  in  a  good  degree 
who  will  undertake  to  deny  7)  may  we  not  ven. 
ture  to  affirm  that  a  Christian  education,  though 
it  be  not  an  impossible,  is  yet  a  very  difficult 
work? 


CHAP.  VI. 
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OH  TUB  lAKLT  VOaMIIlO  OV  HABm. 

On  the  neeeuity  of  forming  the  Judgment 
red  thooe  HabUe, 

It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  that  eae 
of  the  great  objects  of  education  is  the  forming 
of  habits.  I  may  be  suspected  of  having  recur 
red  too  often,  though  hitherto  only  incidentally, 
to  this  topic.  It  is,  however,  a  topic  of  such  im- 
portance, that  it  will  be  usefiil  to  consider  it 
somelfllat  more  in  detail ;  as  the  early  forming 
of  right  habits  on  sound  principles  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  grand  secrets  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

The  forming  of  any  one  good  habit  seems  to 
be  effected  rather  by  avoiding  the  opposite  bad 
habit,  and  resisting  every  temptation  to  the  op> 
posite  vice,  than  by  the  mere  occasional  prac- 
tice of  the  virtue  required. — HumUity^  for  in- 
stance, is  less  an  act  than  a  disposition  of  the 
mind.  It  is  not  so  much  a  single  performance 
of  some  detached  humble  ^eed,  as  an  incessant 
^atchfulness  against  every  propensity  to  pride. 
Wobriety^  is  not  a  prominent  ostensible  thing ;  it 
evidenuy  consista  in  a  series  of  negations,  and 
not  of  actions.  It  is  a  conscientious  habit  of 
resisting  every  incentive  to  intem[Arance«— 
Meeknese  is  best  attained  and  exemplified  by 
guarding  against  every  tendency  to  anger,  im- 
patience and  resentment.  A  habit  of  uUention 
and  application  is  formed  by  early  and  coustant 
vigilance  against  a  trifling  spirit  and  a  wander- 
ing mind.  A  habit  of  indtutiyt  by  watching 
against  the  blandishmente  of  pleasure,  the  waste 
of  small  portions  of  time,  and  the  enchroacb* 
ment  of  small  indulgences. 

Now,  to  stimulate  us  to  an  earnest  desire  of 
working  any  or  all  of  these  habite  into  the  minda 
of  chil£en,  it  will  be  of  importance  to  consider 
what  a  variety  of  uses  each  of  them  involves. 

To  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  moderation 
and  temperance.  It  would  seem  to  a  superficial 
observer  of  no  very  great  importance  to  acquire 
a  habit  of  self-den  lafm  respect  either  to  the  ele 
gancies  of  decoration,  or  to  the  delicacies  of  the 
table,  or  to  the  common  routine  of  pleasure; 
that  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  an  indifiRn'enee 
to  luxuries  harmless  in  themselves;  and  no 
need  of  daily  moderation  in  those  persons  who 
are  possessed  of  affluence,  and  to  whom  there 
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Ibre,  aji  tke  expense  is  no  object,  so  the  forbear- 
uice  is  thonffht  of  no  importance.  Those  acts 
of  eelf-deniai,  I  admit,  when  contemplated  by 
themselves,  appear  to  be  of  no  ^reat  Talae,  yet 
they  assume  high  importance,  if  you  conetder 
what  it  is  to  have,  as  it  were,  dried  ap  the  spring 
of  only  one  importunate  passion ;  if  yon  reflect 
afler  any  one  snch  conquest  is  obtained,  bow 
easily,  comparatiTcly  spealiing,  it  is  followed  op 
by  others. 

How  mnch  future  virtue  and  sclf.goyemment, 
in  more  important  things,  may  a  mother  there- 
ibre  be  securing  to  that  child,  who  should  al. 
ways  remain  in  as  high  a  situation  as  she  is  in 
wlien  the  first  foondatione  of  this  quality  are 
laying ;  but  should  any  reverse  of  fortune  take 
place  in  the  daughter,  how  much  integrity  and 
independence  of  mind  also  may  be  prepared  for 
her,  by  the  early  excision  of  superfluous  desires. 
She,  who  has  been  trained  to  subdue  these  pro- 
pensities,  will,  in  all  probability  be  preserved 
from  running  into  worthless  company,  merely 
fbr  the  sake  of  the  splendor  which  may  be  at- 
'  tached  to  it  She  will  be  rescued  from  the  temp- 
tation to  do  wrong  things  for  the  sake  of  enjoy, 
ments  from  which  she  cannot  abstain.  She  is 
delivered  from  the  danger  of  flattering  thoee 
whom  she  despises ;  because  her  moderate  mind 
•nd  well  ordered  desires  do  not  solicit  indul- 
gences which  could  only  be  procured  by  mean 
compliances.  For  she  will  have  been  habitosted 
'  to  consider  the  eharaeter  as  the  leadin  Aireum. 
stance  of  attachment,  and  the  splendor  as  an 
accident,  which  may  or  may  not  belong  to  it ; 
bat  which,  when  it  does,  as  it  is  not  a  ground 
of  merit  in  the  possessor,  so  it  is  not  to  be  the 
ground  of  her  attachment  The  habit  of  self, 
control,  in  small  as  well  as  in  great  things  in. 
volves  in  the  aggregate  less  loss  of  pleasure,  than 
will  be  experienced  by  disappointments  in  the 
mind  ever  yielding  itself  to  the  love  of  present 
indulgences,  whenever  those  indulgences  should 
be  abridged  or  withdrawn. 

She  who  has  been  accustomed  to  have  an  early 
habit  of  restraint  exercised  over  all  her  appetites 
and  ten^r;  she  who  haf  been  used  to  set 
bounds  to  her  desires  as  a  general  principle, 
will  have  learned  to  withstand  a  passion  for 
dress  and  personal  ornaments ;  and  the  woman 
who  has  conquered  this  propensity  has  sur- 
mounted  one  of  the  most  domineering  tempta- 
tions  which  assail  the  se:^.  While  this  seemingly 
little  circumstance,  if  neglected,  and  the  oppo- 
aite  habit  formed,  may  be  the  first  step  to  every 
•uccessive  error,  and  every  consequent  distress. 
Those  women  who  are  ruined  by  seduction  in 
fhe  lower  classes,  and  those  who  are  made  mi- 
serable  by  ambitious  marriages  in  the  higher, 
will  be  more  frequently  found  to  owe  their  mi- 
eery  to  an  ungoverned  passion  fbr  dress  and 
ahow,  than  to  motives  more  apparently  bad.  An 
habitual  moderation  in  this  article,  growing  out 
of  a  pure  self-denying  principle,  and  not  arising 
from  the  affectation  of  a  singularity,  which  may 
have  more  pride  in  it,  than  others  feel  in  the  in* 
dulgence  of  any  of  the  things  which  this  singu. 
larity  renounces,  includes  many  valuable  ad. 
vantages.  Modesty,  simplicity,  humility,  econo. 
my,  prudence,  liberality,  charity,  are  almost  in* 
separably,  and  not  very  remotely,  connected 


with  an  haUtoal  yidory  oyer  personal  vniity 
and  a  tarn  to  pereonal  expense.  The  inferior 
and  less  striking  virtues  are  the  smaller  pearls, 
which  serve  to  string  and  connect  the  great  ones. 

An  early  and  unremitting  seal  in  forming  the 
mind  to  a  habit  of  attention  not  only  produces 
the  outward  expreseion  of  good  breeding,  as  one 
of  its  incidental  advantage,  but  involves,  or  ra- 
ther  creates,  better  (qualities  than  itself;  while 
vacancy  and  inattention  not  only  produce  vulgar 
manners,  bnt  are  usually  the  indication,  if  not 
of  an  ordinary,  yetof  a  neglected  understanding. 
To  the  habitually  inattentive,  books  ofler  little 
benefit;  company  affords  little  improvement; 
while  a  self-imposed  attention  sharpens  observa* 
tion,  and  creates  a  spirit  of  inspection  and  in- 
qoiry,  which  often  lifts  a  common  understand- 
ing  to  a  degree  of  eminence  in  Imowledge,  sa- 
gaeity,  and  usefulness,  which  indolent  or  negli- 
gent genhis  does  not  aJways  reach.  A  habit  of 
attenuon  exercises  intellect,  quickens  discern- 
ment, multiplies  ideas,  enlarges  the  power  of 
combining  images  and  comparing  characters, 
and  gives  a  faculty  of  picking  up  improvement 
fW>m  circumstances  the  least  promising ;  and 
gaining  instruction  fh>m  those  slight  rat  fre- 
quently  recurring  occasions,  which  the  abamt 
and  the  negligent  turn  to  no  account  Scarcely 
any  thing  or  person  is  so  unprodnctive  as  not 
to  3rield  some  fruit  to  the  attentive  and  seduloas 
collector  of  ideas.  But  this  is  far  from  being 
the  highest  praise  of  such  a  person ;  she,  who 
early  imposes  on  herself  a  habit  of  strict  atten- 
tion to  whatever  she  is  engaged  in,  begins  to 
wage  early  war  with  wandering  thoughts,  nee- 
less  reveries,  and  that  disqualifying  train  of 
busy,  but  unprofitable  imaginations,  by  which 
the  idle  are  occupied,  and  the  absent  are  ah- 
sorbed.  She  who  keeps  her  intellectual  powers 
in  action,  studies  with  advantage,  herself^  her 
books,  and  the  world.  Whereas  they,  in  whose 
undisciplined  minds  vagrant  thoughts  have  been 
suffered  to  range  without  restriction  on  ordinary 
occasions,  will  find  they  cannot  easily  call  them 
home,  when  wanted  to  assist  in  higher  dntiea. 
Thoughts,  which  are  indulged  in  habitual  wan- 
dering,  will  not  be  readily  restrained  in  the  so- 
lemnities  of  public  worship  or  of  private  devo- 
tion. 

But  in  speaking  of  the  necessary  habits,  it 
must  be  noticed  that  the  habit  of  unremitting 
industry,  which  is  indeed  closely  connected  with 
those  of  which  we  have  just  made  mention,  can. 
not  be  too  early  or  too  sedulously  formed.  Let 
not  the  sprightly  and  the  brilliant  reject  indos 
try  as  a  plebian  quality,  as  a  quality  to  be  exer- 
cised only  by  those  who  have  their  bread  to  earn, 
or  their  fortune  to  make.  But  let  them  respect 
it^and  adopt  it  as  an  habit  to  which  many  ele- 
vated characters  have,  in  a  good  measure,  owed 
their  distinction.  The  masters  in-  science,  the 
leaders  in  literature,  legislators,  and  statesmen 
even  apoetles  and  reformers  would  not,  at  least 
in  so  eminent  a  degree,  have  enlifffatened,  con- 
verted, and  astonisned  the  world,  nad  they  not 
been  eminent  possessors  of  this  sober  and  nnos- 
tentatious  quality.  It  is  the  quality  to  which 
the  immortal  Newton  modestly  ascribed  his  own 
vast  attainments ;  who,  when  he  was  asked  by 
what  means  he  had  been  enaMed  to  make  that 
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•ttoeesiftil  pro^rtn  whieh  ftniek  imuildnd  wHh 
wonder,  replied,  that  it  was  not  00  moch  owiog 
to  any  superior  strength  of  fenias,  as  to  an  habit 
•f  patient  thinking, laborious  attention,  and  close 
application.  We  mast,  it  is  tme,  make  some 
Redactions  for  the  hamilitr  of  the  speaker.  Yet 
tt  is  net  overrating  its  vsJoe,  to  assert  that  in* 
dostry  is  the  sturdy  and  hard  working  pioneer, 
who  by  perseTering  kbour  remores  obstructions, 
arercomea  difficaltiee,  clears  intricacies,  and 
tbvs  facilitates  the  march,  and  aids  the  victories 
•fgenias. 

An  exact  habit  of  te^nomj  is  of  the  same  fa- 
tnily  with  the  two  foregoing  qualities ;  and  like 
them  is  the  proUfio  parent  of  a  nnmeroos  off- 
spring of  virtues.  For  want  of  the  early  ingraft- 
ing of  this  practice  on  its  only  fegitimate  tlock 
—a  so«nd  principle  of  integrity — may  we  not, 
in  loo  many  instances  in  subseqaent  life,  almost 
apply  to  the  fatal  ejects  of  domestic  prcteenees, 
what  Tacitus  observes  of  a  lavish  (nofligacy  in 
the  expenditure  of  public  money— that  an  ez- 
«lleqaer  which  is  exhaustsd  by  prodigaMty  will 
probably  be  reptenished  by  crimes. 

Those  who  are  early  trained  to  ecmpnloue 
punotuality  in  the  division  of  time,  and  an  ex- 
actness to  the  hours  of  their  childish  business, 
will  have  learnt  how  mooh  the  economvof  time 
is  promoled  by  habits  of  punctuality,  when  they 
•hall  enter  on  the  more  important  business  of 
life;  By  getting  one  employment  cleared  away, 
uxaetly  as  the  snooeeding  employment  shall  have 
a  claim  to  be  despatched,  they  will  learn  two 
Uiinf^ :  that  one  business  most  not  trench  on 
tiie  time  whieh  belongs  to  another  business,  and 
to  set  a  value  on  those  odd  quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  even  minutes  whieh  are  sooAen  lost  between 
saecessive  duties,  for  want  of  calculation,  punetu^ 
atity  and  arrangement 

A  habit  of  punetualiUf  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
earliest  which  the  youthful  mind  may  be  made 
capable  of  receiving ;  and  it  is  so  connected  with 
truth,  with  morals,  and  with  the  general  good 
government  of  the  mind,  as  to  render  it  impor- 
tant that  it  should  be  brought  into  exercise  on 
the  smallest  occasions.  But  I  refrain  fWmi  en- 
Urging  on  this  point  as  it  will  be  discussed  in 
another  part  of  this  work.* 

It  requires  perhaps  still  more  sedulity  to  lay 
aarly  the  lirst  foundation  of  those  interior  habits 
which  are  grounded  on  watchfblness  against 
■oeh  faults  as  do  not  often  betray  themselves  by 
breaking  out  into  open  excess ;  and  which  there 
would  therefore  be  leas  discredit  in  judging.  It 
should  mote  particularly  make  a  part  of  Um  first 
alements  of  education,  to  try  to  infuse  into  the 
mind  that  particular  principle  which  stands  in 
opposition  to  those  evil  tempers,  to  which  the 
individual  i^upil  is  more  immediately  addicted. 
As  it  cannot  be  followed  up  too  closely,  so  it  can 
hardly  be  set  about  too  early.  May  we  not  bor. 
row  an  important  illustration  of  this  truth  fVom 
the  fabulous  hero  of  the  Grecian  story  1  He  who 
was  one  day  to  perform  exploits,  which  should 
fill  the  earth  with  his  renown,  began  bf  con- 
quering in  his  infkncy ;  and  it  was  a  prelimina- 
ry to  his  delivering  the  world  from  monsters  in 
hia  riper  years,  that  he  should  set  out  by  Strang- 
Ung  the  serponts  in  his  cradle. 
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It  must  however  be  observed  that  dHigent  care 
is  to  be  exercised,  that,  together  with  the  arra* 
dual  formation  of  these  and  other  useful  AsNts, 
an  adequate  attention  be  employed  to  the  fbrm> 
ing  of  the  judgment ;  to  the  framing  such  a 
sound  constitution  of  mind,  as  shall  supply  the 
power  of  directing  aH  the  fkculties  of  the  under- 
standing,  and  all  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  to 
keep  their  proper  places  and  due  bennds,  to  ob- 
serve their  just  proportions,  and  maintain  their 
right  station,  relation,  order,  and  dependence. 

For  instance,  while  the  young  person's  mind 
is  trained  to  those  habite  of  attention  and  indus* 
try,  which  we  have  been  recommending ;  great 
care  must  be  need  that  her  judgment  be  so  en- 
lightened as  to  enable  her  to  form  sound  notions 
with  regard  to  what  is  realljr  worthy  her  attentive 
pursuit,  without  which  discriminating  power, 
application  would  only  be  aetively  misemploy- 
ed ;  and  ardour  and  industry  would  but  serve 
to  lead  her  more  widely  from  the  right  road  of 
truth.  Without  a  correct  judgment  she  would 
be  wasting  her  activity  on  what  was  frivolous,  or 
exhausting  it  on  what  was  mischievous.  With- 
out that  ardour  and  activitv  we  have  been  re- 
commending she  might  onl^jr  be  *  weaving  Bin- 
ders* webs;*  with  it,  if  destitute  of  judgmentt 
she  would  be  *  hatching  cockatrices'  eggs.* 

Again,  if  the  judgment  be  not  well  informed 
as  to  the  nature  and  true  ends  of  temperance, 
the  ill-instructed  mind  might  be  led  into  a  su- 
perstitious reliance  on  the  merite  of  self-denial ; 
and  resting  in  the  letter  of  a  few  outward  ob. 
servanoes,  without  any  oonsiderati<Mi  of  the  spirit 
of  this  christian  virtoe,  might  be  led  to  infer  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  the  obttifMmt  frotti 
'  meat  and  drink,*  and  not  *  peace,  and  righteous- 
ness, and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost* 

The  same  well  ordered  judgment  will  also  ba 
required  in  superintending  and  regulating  the 
habit  of  economy ;  for  extravagance  being  rather 
a  rebtive  than  a  positive  term,  the  true  art  of 
regulating  expense,  is  net  to  proportion  it  to  the 
fashion,  or  to  the  opinion  or  practice  of  others, 
but  to  our  own  station  and  to  our  own  circum- 
stanose.  Aristippus  being  accused  of  extrav^ 
ganee  b^  one  who  was  not  rich,  because  he  had 
given  SIX  crowns  for  a  small  fish,  said  to  him» 
*  Why  what  would  you  have  given  ?'— *  Twelva 
pence,*  answered  the  other.  *Then,*  replied 
Aristippus,  *our  economy  is  equal;  for  six 
crowns  are  no  more  to  me  tlian  twelve  penes 
are  to  you.' 

It  is  the  more  important  to  enlighten  the  jud^- 
ment  in  this  point,  because  so  predominant  is 
the  control  of  custom  and  fashion,  that  men  cf 
unfixed  principle  are  driven  to  borrow  other 
peoples*  tudgment  of  them,  before  they  can  vea- 
ture  to  dstermine  whether  they  themselves  ara 
rich  or  happy.  These  vain,  slaves  to  human 
opinion  do  not  so  often  say.  How  ouffht  I  to  act? 
or.  What  ought  I  to  spend  ?  as.  What  does  tha 
world  think  I  ought  to  do?  What  do  others  think 
I  ought  to  spend  7  ^ 

There  is  also  a  perpetual  csH  for  the  mtorfe- 
renco  of  the  judgment  in  settling  the  true  no- 
tion of  what  meekness  is,  before  we  can  adopt 
the  practice  without  falling  into  error.  We  must 
apprise  those  on  whose  minds  we  are  inculca- 
ting this  amiable  virtue,  of  the  hMsd  liaaa^dii. 


THK  WORKS  or  HANNAH  MORE. 


.  Unction  between  CbrUtian  meekneae  and  that 
well-bred  tone  and  fcntle  manner  which  passes 
current  for  it  in  uie  world.  We  must  teach 
them  also  to  distinguish  between  an  humble  opi- 
nion of  our  own  ainlity  to  judge,  and  serrilo  de- 
reliction of  truth  and  principle,  in  order  to  pur- 
chase the  poor  praise  of  indiscriminate  compli- 
ance and  yielding  soilness.  We  must  lead  tliem 
to  distinguish  accurately  between  honesty  and 
obstinacy,  between  perseverance  and  perverse- 
ness,  between  firmness  and  prejudice.  We  must 
convince  them  that  it  is  not  meekness,  but  base- 
ncss,  when  through  a  dishonest  dread  of  offend- 
ing the  prosperous,  or  displeasing  the  powerful, 
wo  forbear  to  recommend,  or  refuse  to  support, 
tliuso  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  recommend  or  to 
support  That  it  is  selfishness  and  not  meek- 
ness, when  through  fear  of  forfeiting  any  portion 
of  our  reputation,  or  risking  our  own  favour 
with  others,  we  refuse  to  bear  our  testimony  to 
ospected  worth  or  discredited  virtue.* 


CHAP.  VII. 

Filial  obedience  not  the  character  of  the  age.^-A 
compariMon  loith  the  preceding  age  in  thi$  re- 
spect— Those  iDho  cultivate  the  mind  advised 
to  study  the  nature  of  the  soil, —  Unpromising 
children  often  make  strong  characters. — Teach- 
ers too  apt  to  devote  their  pains  almost  exclu- 
sively to  children  of  parts, 

Amono  the  real  improvements  of  modern 
times,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  growth  of  filial  obedience  cannot  b^  in- 
daded.  Who  can  forbear  observing  and  regret- 
ting in  a  variety  of  instances,  that  not  only  sons 
Vut  daughters  have  adopted  something  of  that 
tpirit  of  independence,  and  disdain  of  control, 
which  characterize  the  times  7  And  is  it  not 
too  generally  obvious  that  domestic  manners  are 
not  slightly  tinctured  with  the  prevailing  hue 
of  public  principles  7  The  rights  of  man  have 
been  discussed,  till  we  are  somewhat  wearied 
with  the  discussion.  To  these  have  been  oppo- 
sed, as  the  next  stage  in  the*  progress  of  illumi- 
nation,  and  with  more  presumption  than  pru- 
dence, the  rights  of  women.  It  follows,  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  progression  of  human  things, 
that  the  next  influx  of  that  irradiation  which 
car  enlighteners  are  pouring  in  upon  us,  will 
illuminate  the  world  with  grave  descants  on  the 
rights  of  youths  the  rights  of  children,  the  rights 
pf  babies! 

This  revolutionary  spirit  in  families  sugrests 
pa  remark,  that  among  the  faults  with  which 
ft  had  been  too  much  the  fashion  of  reeent  times 
tn  load  the  memory  of  thcf  incomparable  Milton, 
»ne  of  the  charges  brought  against  his  private 

*  To  this  criminal  timidity,  madame  de  Maintenon,  a 
voman  of  parts  and  piety,  ■acrificed  the  ingenious  and 
(miablo  Racine ;  wliom,  while  she  had  taste  enough  to 
admire,  she  liod  not  the  {generosity  to  defend,  when  the 
royal  fkvour  was  withdrawn  fVom  him.  A  still  darker 
*Joud  hangs  over  her  fiinie,  on  aoeount  of  the  selfish  neu- 
Sralityshe  mainuined  in  not  interposing  bergONOd  oflkes 
between  the  lesentmenu  of  the  Icing  and  the  sullerings 
of  the  Hugunots.  It  is  a  heavy  aggravation  of  her  fhuit, 
that  slie  lierself  had  heen  educated  in  the  fhith  of  these 


character  (for  with  his  noliUcol  character  w» 
have  here  nothing  to  do)  has  been,  that  he  was 
so  severe  a  fiither  as  to  have  compelled  his 
daughters,  after  he  was  blind,  to  read  aloud  to 
him,  for  his  sole  pleasure,  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors, of  which  they  did  not  understand  a  word. 
But  this  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  an  instance 
of  the  strict  domestic  regulations  of  the  age  in 
which  Milton  lived ;  and  slu>uld  not  be  brought 
forward  as  a  proof  of  the  severity  of  Lis  indivi- 
dual temper.  Nor  indeed  in  any  case  should  it 
ever  be  considered  as  an  hardship  for  an  affec- 
tionate child  to  amuse  an  afflicted  parent,  even 
though  it  should  be  attnnded  with  a  heavier  sa- 
crifice of  her  own  pleasure  than  that  produced 
in  the  present  instance.* 

Is  the  author  then  inculcating  the  harsh  doe- 
trine  of  paternal  austerity  7  By  no  means,  it 
drives  the  gentle  spirit  to  artifice,  and  the  ragged 
to  despair.  It  generates  deceit  and  conning^ 
the  most  hopeless  and  hateful  in  the  whole  cau- 
logue  of  female  failings.  Ungovemed  anger  in 
the  teacher,  and  inability  to  diseriminate  be- 
tween  venial  errors  and  premeditated  offence, 
though  they  may  lead  a  timid  creature  to  hide 
wrong  tempers,  or  to  conceal  bad  actiona,  wiH 
not  help  her  to  subdue  the  one  or  correct  the 
other.  The  dread  of  severity  will  drive  terrified 
children  to  seek,  not  for  reformation,  but  lor  im- 
punity.  A  readiness  to  forgive  them  promotae 
frankness :  anc^  we  should,  above  all  things,  ca- 
courage  them  to  be  frank,  in  order  to  come  at 
their  faults.  They  have  not  more  faults  &r  be- 
ing open,  they  only  discoter  more ;  and  to  know 
tlie  worst  of  the  character  we  ^ave  to  regulate 
will  enable  us  to  make  it  better. 

Discipline,  however,  is  not  cmelty,  and  r^ 
straint  is  not  severity.  A  discriminating  teach- 
er will  appreciate  the  individual  character  of 
each  pupil,  in  order  to  appropriate  her  manege- 
ment.  We  must  strengthen  the  feeble,  while 
we  repel  the  bold.  We  cannot  educate  by  a  re. 
eeipt !  for  afler  studying  the  best  rule*,  and 
sAer  digesting  them  into  the  best  system,  moch 
must  depend  on  contingent  circumstanoeet,  tot 
that  which  is  good  may  yet  be  inapplicable. 
The  cultivator  of  the  human  mind  must,  like 
the  gardener,  study  diversities  of  soil,  or  he  msy 
plant  diliffontly  and  water  faithfully  with  little 
fruit.  The  skilful  labourer  knows  that  even 
where  the  surface  is  not  particularly  promising, 
there  is  oflen  a  rough  strong  ground  which  will 
amply  repay  the  trouble  of  breoking  it  op ;  yet 
wo  are  oflen  most  taken  with  a  soft  surface, 
though  it  conceal  a  shallow  depth,  becaaee  it 
promises  present  reward  and  little  trouble.  Bat 
strong  and  pertinacious  tempers,  of  which  per- 

*  In  spite  of  this  too  prevailing  spirit,  and  at  a  tins 
when,  by  an  inverted  state  of  society,  sacrifices  of  ease 
and  pleasure  are  rather  exacted  by  childreD  from  pawsts. 
than  required  by  parents  fh>m  children,  nuroberirw  iw 
stances  might  be  adduced  of  filial  aflcctinn  truly  honour- 
able to  the  iiresent  period.  And  the  author  recoidi  with 
[Measure,  that  she  has  seen  amiable  voung  ladies cfk^ 
rank  conducting  the  steps  of  a  blind  but  illustrk^is  pa- 
rent with  true  filial  fondness ;  and  tias  oHen  conteinpla- 
ted.  in  another  fhmily,  the  interesting  attentions  of 
daughters  whn  were  both  hands  and  eyes  to  an  iafirsi 
and  nesriy  blind  ikiher.  It  is  but  Justice  to  repeat  that 
these  examples  are  not  taken  from  that  middle  rank  of 
lifb  which  Milton  filled,  but  ft-om  the  daog blen  of  tbs 
i*ifbest  olBcers  is  tin  state. 


TRJft  WORK8  tMr  BAlfNAR  MORfi. 


ftapa  olMtbMy  if  t6e  kcdtnsr  tKi^  under  tkilfbl 
management  often  turn  out  ateadj  and  aterling 
chara0lera ;  while  ftom  aofter  clay  a  firm  and 
vigoroos  virtue  is  baft  seidoni  prodooed.  Perti* 
nacity  ie  often  prinoiple,  which  wants  nothing 
bat  to  bo  led  to  its  true  object ;  while  the  nni- 
Ibrmly  yielding,  and  universally  aoeommodating 
spirit,  is  not  seldom  ^the  result  of  a  ieeble  tone 
of  morals,  of  a  temper  eager  for  praise  and  aet> 
ing  for  reward. 

Bat  these  revolutions  in  character  cannot  be 
effected  by  a  mere  education.  Plutarch  had  ob. 
served  that  the  medical  science  wouM  never  be 
brought  10  perftction  tilt  poisons  should  be  con- 
verted  into  physic  What  our  late  improvers  in 
natural  scienoe  have  done  in  the  medical  world, 
by  converting  the  most  deadly  ingredients  into 
iBstrUBMnts  of  Hfe  and  health,  Christianity  with 
a  sort  of  divine  alchymy  has  eflfbcted  in  the  rao^ 
ral  world,  by  that  transmutation  which  makes 
those  passions  which  have  been  working  fbr  sin 
become  active  in  the  coose  ofrel^on.  The 
violent  temper  of  Saul  of  Tarsas,  which  was 
*  exceedingly  mad*  against  the  saints  of  God, 
did  God  see  fit  to  convert  into  that  burning  teal 
which  enabled  Paul  the  apostle  to  laboor  so  nn- 
remittingly  for  the  conversion  of  the  gentile 
wurUi  CMstianitv  indeed  does  not  so  mach 
give  ue  new  affections  or  faculties,  as  give  a 
Mw  direction  to  those  we  already  have.  She 
changes  that  sorrow  of  the  world  which  worketh 
death  into  *  godly  sorrow  which  worketh  repent- 
anco.*  She  changes  oar  anger  against  the  per- 
sons  we  dislike  into  hatred  of  their  sins.  *  The 
fbar  of  man  whioh  worketh  a  snare,*  she  trans- 
mutes  into  *  that  Jbar  of  God  whioh  worketh 
salvation.*  That  religion  does  not  extinguish 
the  passions,  but  only  alters  their  object  the 
animated  expressions  of  the  fbrvid  apostle  con- 
firoi^-*  Yea,  whtL%femrfulne$$  ;  yea,  what  eUar- 
ing  offimnelw*;  yea,  what  tndi^naf ton  ;  yea, 
what  /ear;  yea,  what  nekemeni  denre;  yea, 
what  zeal ;  yea,  what  menge.* 

Thos,  by  some  of  the  most  troablesome  pas- 
sions  of  our  natore  being  converted  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  on  a  religious  education  to  the  side 
of  virtue,  a  double  purpose  is  effected.  Because 
it  ia  the  character  of  the  passions  never  to  ob- 
serve a  neutrality.  If  they  are  no  longer  rebels, 
they  become  auxiliaries ;  and  the  accession  of 
strength  b  doubled,  beoause  a  foe  subdued  is  an 
ally  obtained.  For  it  is  the  effect  of  religion  on 
the  passions,  that  when  she  siezes  the  enemy's 
garrison,  she  does  not  content  herself  with  de- 
feating  its  future  mischiefs,  she  dose  not  destroy 
the  works,  she  does  not  bum  the  arsenal  and 
spike  the  cannon ;  but  the  artillery  she  seizes, 
she  turns  to  her  own  use ;  she  attacks  in  her 
turn,  and  plants  its  whole  force  against  an  ene- 
my from  whom  she  has  taken  it 

Bat  while  I  would  deprecate  harshness,  I 
would  enforce  discipline ;  and  that  not  merely 
on  the  ground  of  religion,  but  of  happiness  also. 
One  reason,  not  seldom  brought  forward  by  ten- 
det  but  mistaken  mothers  as  an  apology  for  an 
unbounded  indulgence,  especially  to  weakly 
children,  is,  that  they  probably  will  not  live  to 
*  enjoy  the  world  when  grown  up,  and  that  there- 
(bite  they  would  not  abridge  the  little  pleasure 
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they  may  enjoy  at  the  present,  teat  they  sho  Jd 
be  taken  out  of  the  world  without  having'  tasted 
any  of  iu  delights.  Bat  a  slight  degree  of 
observation  would  prove  that  this  is  an  error  in 
judgment  as  well  as  in  principre.  For  omittinf 
any  considerations  respecting  their  future  wel 
fare,  and  entering  only  into  thoir  immediate  in* 
terests :  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  children 
who  know  no  control,  whoee  ikults  encounter 
no  contradiction,  and  whose  humoora  experience 
constant  indulgence,  grow  more  irritable  and 
capricious,  invent  wants,  create  desires,  lose  all 
relish  for  the  pleasures  which  they  know  they 
may  reckon  upon ;  and  become  perhaps  more 
miserable  than  even  those  onfbrtonate  children 
who  labour  under  the  more  obvioua  and  more 
commiserated  misfortune  of  sufferings  under  the 
tyranny  of  unkind  parents. 

An  early  habitual  restraint  is  peculiarly  ini 
portont  to  the  future  character  and  happiness  of 
women.  A  jodtctous,  unrelaxing,  but  steady 
and  gentle  curb  on  their  tempers  and  passioaf 
can  alone  insure  their  peace  and  establish  their 
principles.  It  is  a  habit  which  cannot  be  adopted 
too  soon,  nor  persisted  in  too  pertinaciously. 
They  should^  when  very  young  be  inured  to 
oontrodiction.  Instead  of  bearing  their  bom 
mtts  treasured  up  and  repeated  till  the  guests 
are  tired,  and  till  the  children  begin  to  think  It 
dull,  when  they  themselves  are  not  the  little  he* 
roinee  of  the  theme,  they  should  be  accustomed 
to  receive  but  moderate  praise  for  their  vivacity 
or  their  wit,  though  they  should  receive  jusi 
commendation  for  such  qualities  as  have  more 
worth  than  splendour. 

Patience,  diligence,  quiet,  and  unfatigued 
perseverance*  industry,  regularity,  and  economy 
of  time,  as  these  are  the  dispositions  I  would  la* 
hour  to  exoite,  so  these  are  the  qualities  I  would 
warmly  commend.  Bo  fkr  from  admiring  ge- ' 
nius,  or  extolling  its  prompt  effusions,  I  would 
rather  intimate  that  excellence,  to  a  oertaitf  de- 
gree, is  in  the  power  of  every  competitor :  that 
it  is  the  vanity  of  over- valuing  her^lf  for  sup. 
posed  original  powers,  and  slackening  exertion 
in  consequence  of  that  vanity,  which  oflen  leave 
the  lively  ignorant,  and  the  witty  snperficial.— 
A  girl  who  overhears  her  mother  tell  the  com. 
pany  that  she  is  a  genius,  and  is  so  quick,  that 
she  never  thinks  <^  applying  to  her  task  till  a 
few  minutes  before  she  is  to  be  caltod  to  repeat 
it,  will  acquire  such  a  confidence  in  her  own 
abilities,  that  she  will  be  advancing  in  conceit 
as  she  is  foiling  short  in  knowledge.  Whereas, 
if  she  were  mode  to  suspect  that  her  want  of 
application  rather  indicated  a  deficiency  than  a 
superiority  in  her  understanding,  she  would  be- 
come industrious  in  proportion  as  she  beoame  f 
modest ;  and  by  thus  adding  the  diligence  of  the 
humble  to  the  talents  of  the  ingenious,  she 
might  really  attain  a  degree  of  oxoellence,  which 
mere  quickness  of  parts,  too  lazy,  because  too 
proud  to  apply,  seldom  attains. 

Girls  should  be  led  to  distrust  their  own  judg. 
ment ;  they  should  learn  not  to  murmur  at  expos- 
tulation ;  they  should  be  accustomed  to  expect 
and  to  endure  opposition.  It  is  a  lesson  with 
which  the  world  will  not  fail  to  fhmish  them ; 
and  they  will  not  practise  it  the  worse  for  hav* 
ing  learnt  it  tin  sooner.    I^  is  of  the  last  un. 
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forUnoe  to  their  bappineM,  •▼en  in  tMs  lift, 
that  ihej  9haiild  early  acquire  a  raboiisuve  tem- 
'  per  and  a  forbearing'  apirit  Thej  mast  endure 
to  be  thought  wrong  aometimei,  when  they  can- 
not  but  feel  the/  are  right  And  while  they 
■hould  be  anxiously  aspiring  to  do  weU,  they 
must  not  expeet  always  to  obtain  the  praise  of 
liavtng  done  so.  Bat  while  a  gentle  denieanoar 
is  inculcated,  let  them  not  be  instructed  to  prae- 
tise  gentleness  merely  on  the  low  ground  of  its 
being  decorous,  and  feminine,  and  pleasing,  and 
oalculated  to  attract  human  faronr:  but  let 
them  be  carefully  taught  to  cnhirale  it  on  the 
high  principle  of  ob«lienoe  to  Christ ;  on  the 
practical  ground  of  labouring  ai\er  oonibrmity 
to  Him,  who,  when  he  proposed  himself  as  a 
perfect  pattern  of  imitati<m,  did  not  say,  learn 
of  me,  for  I  am  great,  or  wise,  or  mirhty,  but 
*  learn  of  roe,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  :'  and 
who  graciously  promised  that  the  reward  ahoaM 
•ooompany  the  practice,  by  encouragingly  add- 
ingv  *  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  soius.'  Do 
aot  teach  them  humilitv  on  the  ordinary  ground 
Uuti  vanity  is  unamiabU^  and  that  no  one  wiU 
(mm  them  if  they  are  proud;  ibr  that  will  only 
fe  to  correct  the  exterior,  and  make  them  soft 
and  smiling  hypocrites.  But  inform  them^  that 
«God  resisteth  the  proud,'  while  •  them  that  are 
meek  he  shall  guide  in  jud|fment,  and  such  as 
are  gentle,  them  shall  he  tMch  his  way.'  In 
these  as  tn  all  other  cases,  an  habitual  attention 
to  the  iROf  tMS  should  be  careAiUy  subeUtuted  in 
their  yoang  hearts,  in  the  place  of  too  mocfa 
.^aziety  aboat  the  ei>eiil  of  actioiis.  Principles, 
aims,  and  intentions  should  be  invariably  insist- 
•d  on,  as  the  only  true  ground  of  right  practice, 
and  thoT  shoum  be  carefully  guarded  against 
too  much  solicitodeibr  that  human  praise  which 
attaches  to  appearances  as  much  as  to  realities, 
to  success  more  than  to  desert 

Let  me  repeat,  without  incurring  the  eensnre 
of  tautok)gy,  that  it  will  be  of  vast  importance 
not  to  let  slip  the  earliest  occasions  of  working 
ffentle  manners  into  an  habit  on  their  only  true 
Srandation,  Christian  meekness.  For  this  pur- 
pose  I  would  again  urge  ^our  eallinff  in  the  ex. 
ample  of  our  Redeemer  m  aid  of  his  precepts. 
Endeavour  to  make  your  pupil  feel  that  all  the 
wonders  exhibited  in  his  life  do  not  so  over* 
whelm  the  awakened  heart  with  rapture,  bve, 
nod  astonishment,  as  the  perpetual  instances  of 
hia  humility  and  meekness,  with  which  the  Gros. 
pel  abounds.  Stupendous  miracles,  exercises  of 
infinite  power  prompted  by  infinite  mercy,  are 
aetions  which  we  should  naturally  enough  oon. 
Q»ive  as  growing  out  of  omnipotence  and  divine 
perfection :  but  silence  under  cruel  mockings, 
jiatience  under  reproach,  gentleness  of  demeanor 
under  unparalleled  injuries ;  these  are  perfec- 
tions of  which  unassisted  nature  not  only  has  no 
eonception  in  a  Divine  Beinff,  but  at  which  it 
would  revolt,  had  not  the  reaiiU  been  exempli, 
fied  by  our  perfect  pattern.  lualing  the  sick, 
feeding  the  multitude,  restoring  the  blind,  rais. 
log  the  dead,  are  deeds  of  which  we  could  ferm 
•ome  adequate  idea,  as  necessarily  flowing  from 
Almighty  goodness :  but  to  wash  his  disciples' 
feet  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  psor— to  re. 
aoanoe  not  onljr  ease,  for  that  heroes  have  done 
oa  huanii  aotiias    but  to  renqwiea  praise,  to 


fbrgive  his  pereec«tora»  to  lofw  hia  < 
pray  for  his  murderers  with  his  last  breath  }— 
these  are  things  which,  while  thev  compel  oa  to 
ery  out  with  the  centurion,  *  Truly  tliis  was  Uie 
Son  of  God,'  shonki  remind  us,  that  thev  are  not 
only  adorable  but  imUahU  parts  of  his  cbaraetar. 
These  are  not  speculative  and  barren  doetrinca 
which  he  came  to  preach  to  ChriatiaBs,  but  liv. 
ing  duties  which  he  meant  to  entail  on  then; 
symbols  of  their  profession ;  tests  of  their  di«ci 
pleship.  These  are  perfeotJons  which. we  are 
not  barely  to  contemplate  with  holy  awe  and  dia- 
Unt  admiration,  as  if  they  were  restrirted  to 
tha<ffaiar  nature  of  our  Redeemer ;  but  we  Bust 
consider  them  as  suited  to  the  human  oalww 
also,  which  he  eondeseended  to  participate.  !■ 
eaniemjiaiingt  we  must  imitmte;  in  admiriBg 
we  must  practise ;  and  in  our  measure  and  de- 
gree go  and  do  likewise.  Elevate  your  thooghta 
fer  one  moment  to  thia  standard  (and  yon  abovld 
never  allow  yourself  to  be  eoatsnted  with  a  lew- 
er)  and  then  co,  if  you  can,  and  teach  yo«r  chil- 
dren to  be  mfld,  and  soft,  and  gentle  on  worldly 
grounds,  on  human  motives,  as  an  axtomsj 
aUraction,  aa  a  decorslion  to  their  aaz,  as  an 
appendage  to  their  rank,  aa  an  axprsasion  of 
their  good  breeding. 

There  is  a  custom  ameng  teachera,  which  is 
not  the  mora  right  for  being  common ;  they  are 
apt  to  bestow  an  undne  proportioB  of  paina  en 
children  of  the  best  capacity,  as  if  only  geninace 
were  worthy  of  attention.  Ther  should  reflect 
that  in  moderate  talenta,  carefully  cultivated, 
we  are  perhaps  to  look  for  the  chief  happineaa 
and  virtue  of  society.  If  superlative  gentna  had 
been  generally  necessary,  its  existence  woold 
not  have  been  so  rare ;  for  Omnipotence  ooald 
easily  have  made  those  talents  common  which 
we  now  consider  as  extraordinary,  had  they  been 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  his  plan.  Beeidea, 
while  we  are  conscientiously  instrncting  chil- 
dren  of  moderate  capacity,  it  is  a  comfort  to  re- 
flect, that  if  no  labour  will  raiae  them  to  a  high 
degtee  in  the  ecale  of  intellectual  dbtinetion, 
yet  they  may  be  led  on  to  perfection  in  that  road 
in  which  *a  wayfering  man»  though  simple  shall 
not  err.'  And  when  a  mother  fAls  disposed  la 
repine  that  her  femily  is  not  likely  U>  exhibit  a 

Koup  of  future  wits  and  growing  beauties,  let 
r  oonsole  herself  by  kmking  abroad  into  the 
world,  where  she  will  quickly  perceive  that  the 
monopoly  of  happineas  is  not  cngroased  by 
beauty,  nor  that  of  virtue  by  genius. 

Perhapa  mediocrity  of  parts  was  decreed  le 
be  the  ordinary  lot,  by  way  of  fumiahinji^  a  sti- 
mulus to  industry,  and  Btrengtheninfr  the  mo* 
tives  to  virtuous  applieatioo.  For  is  it  not  eb- 
vioQB  that  moderate  abilities,  carefuUy  carried 
to  that  measure  of  perfection  of  which  they  eiw 
capable,  oflen  enables  their  poesessors  to  oat- 
strip,  in  the  race  of  knowledge  and  of  usefulness, 
their  more  brilliant  but  leas  persevering  coa- 
petitors?  It  is  with  mental  endowments,  as 
with  other  rich  gifli  of  Providence ;  tho  Inhe- 
bitant  of  the  luxuriant  soQthern  dime,  vrtiera 
nature  has  done  every  thing  in  the  way  of  vcfo- 
tation,  indolently  lays  hold  on  this  very  plea  of 
fertility  which  should  animate  his  exertions,  ea 
a  reason  for  doing  nothing  himself;  ao  that  the 
soil  whieh  teems  with  siiui  enoouraginf  abut 
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■UM6  MiVM  UM  mwond  pQiMnof  idWf  ind 
compftrstivelj  poor :  whilst  Um  natnm  of  the 
leas  fviual  reffioa,  fopplytii|f  by  hu  laboan  Um 
defieieociM  of  hit  lot,  ovortakes  hi*  more  fiu 
«oure4  eompotitor;  by  rabatitvtixi^  industry  fiv 
opulence,  he  improves  the  riches  of  his  native 
farnd  beyond  that  which  ia  blessed  with  warmer 
suns,  and  thus  vindicates  Providence  iiom  the 
obnrge  of  partial  distribution. 

A  firl  who  has  docility  wtU  seldom  be  found 
to  want  understanding  sufficient  for  all  thn  pur- 
poees  of  an  usefol,  a  happy,  and  a  picas  life. 
And  it  is  as  wrong  for  parents  to  set  out  with 
too  sanguine  a  dependence  on  the  igure  their 
children  are  to  make  in  life,  as  it  is  unreason^ 
able  to  be  diseouraged  at '•very  disappointment 
Want  of  success  is  so  for  from  furnishing  a  mo- 
tive for  relaxinpf  their  energy  that  it  is  a  reason 
for  redoubling  it  liSt  them  suspect  their  own 
plans,  and  remrm  them ;  let  them  distrust  their 
own  prindpleB,  and  correct  them.  The  gene* 
rniity  of  parents  do  too  little ;  some  do  much, 
and  miss  their  reward,  because  thev  look  not  to 
aoy  strength  beyond  their  own :  aner  much  is 
done,  much  will  remain  undone :  for  the  entire 
regulation  of  the  heart  and  auctions  is  not  the 
work  of  education  alone,  but  is  eActed  by  the 
operation  of  divine  grace.  Will  it  be  account, 
ed  enthusiasm  to  suggest,  'that  the  fervent 
effectual  prayer  of  a  righteous  ptmd  availeth 
much  7*  and  to  observe  that  perhaps  the  reason 
why  so  many  anxious  motbsirs  foil  of  success  is, 
beeause  they  repose  with  confidence  in  their  own 
skill  and  labour,  neglecting  to  look  to  Him  with- 
out whose  blessing  they  do  but  labour  in  vain  7 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  to  be  feaied  that 
aome  pious  parents  have  follen  into  an  error  of 
an  opposite  kind  T  From  a  full  conviction  that 
human  en^avours  are  vain,  and  that  it  is  God 
alone  who  can  change  the  heart,  they  are 
earnest  in  their  prayers,  but  not  so  earnest 
in  their  endeavours.^-Sttch  parento  should  be 
reminded,  that  if  they  do  not  add  their  exer- 
tions to  their  prayers,  their  chihlren  are  not 
likdy  to  be  more  benefited  than  the  children 
of  those  who  do  not  add  their  prayers  to  their 
exertions.  What  God  has  joined,  let  no  man 
presume  to  separate.  It  U  the  work  of  God,  we 
readily  acknowledge,  to  implant  religion  in  the 
lieart,  and  to  maintain  it  there  as  a  ruling  prin- 
etple  of  conduct.  And  is  it  not  the  same  God 
whieh  causes  the  corn  to  grow  7  Are  not  our 
natural  lives  oonstanUy  preserved  by  His  power  7 
Who  will  deny  that  in  Him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being  7  Bat  how  are  these  works 
<»f  God  carried  on  7  By  means  which  he  has  ap- 
pointed. By  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  the 
corn  is  made  to  grow ;  by  food  the  body  is  sus- 
tained; and  by  religious  instruction  Gk>d  is 
pleased  to  work  upon  the  human  heart  But  un- 
team  we  diligently  plough,  and  sow,  and  weed, 
and  manure,  hare  we  any  right  to  depend  on 
Ibo  refreshing  showers  and  ripening  suns  of 
heaven  for  the  blessing  of  an  abundant  harves|  7 
As  for  as  we  see  the  ways  of  God,  all  his  works 
are  carried  on  by  m«sns.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
cMjr  duty  to  use  the  means,  and  trust  in  God  ;  to 
recnembcr  that  God  will  not  work  without  the 
means ;  and  that  the  means  can  effect  nothing 
wiUioal  his  blessing.    *  Paol  may  plant,  and 


ApoUoa  water,  but  it  is  God  most  give  the  fai. 
crease.  But  to  what  does  he  give  the  increase  ff 
To  the  tMertumM  of  Paul  and  ApoUoe.  It  it 
never  aaid,  because  God  only  can  give  the  in* 
ereaee,  that  Paul  and  Apollos  may  spare  their 
labour. 

It  is  one  grand  object  to  give  the  young  pre> 
bationer  just  and  sober  views  of  the  world  oa 
which  she  is  about  to  enter.  Instead  of  making 
her  boeom  bound  at  the  near  prospect  of  eman* 
oipatioa  from  her  instrocton;  instead  of  teach- 
ing  her  young  heart  to  dance  with  premature 
fltttterings  as  the  critical  winter  draws  near  in 
which  9h€i9to  coNM  oat ;  instead  of  raising  a 
tumult  in  her  busy  imagination  at  the  approach 
of  her  first  grsisn  tip  taU,  an  event  held  out  as 
forming  the  first  grand  epocha  of  a  female  life^ 
as  the  period  from  which  a  fresh  computation, 
fixing  the  pleaaares  and  mdependenee  of  wo- 
manhood,  is  to  be  dated ;  instead  of  this,  endea* 
vour  to  convince  her,  the  world  will  not  turn  out 
to  be  that  scene  of  unvarying  and  never .endin|^ 
delights  which  she  has  perhaps  been  led  to  ex. 
pect,  not  only  from  the  ssnguine  temper  and 
warm  spirits  natural  to  youth,  but  from  the 
value  shs  has  seen  put  on  those  showy  aceom- 
pliahmento  which  hare  too  probably  been  fitting 
her  for  her  exhibition  in  life.  Teach  her  that 
this  world  is  not  a  stage  for  the  display  of  super- 
ficial or  even  of  shining  talent,  but  for  the  strict 
and  sober  exercise  of  fortitude,  temperance, 
meekness,  faith,  diligence,  and  self-denial;  of 
her  due  performance  of  which  Christian  graces, 
angels  will  bp  spectators,  and  God  the  judge. 
Teach  her  that  human  life  is  not  a  splendid  ro- 
mance, spangled  orer  with  brilliant  adventures, 
and  enriched  with  extraordinary  oocnrreoces, 
and  diversified  with  wonderful  incidente ;  lead 
her  not  to  expect  that  it  will  abound  with  scenes 
which  will  call  extraordinary  qualitiee  and  won- 
derfol  powers  into  perpetual  action;  and  for 
which,  if  she  acquit  herself  welt,  she  will  bei'^ 
rewarded  with  proportionate  fiune  and  certain 
commendation.  But  apprise  her  that  human 
life  is  a  true  history,  many  passages  of  which 
will  be  doll,  obscorej  and  uninteresting ;  some 
perhaps  tragical ;  but  that  whatever  gay  inci- 
dente and  pleasing  scenes  may  be  interapersed 
in  the  pn^refs  of  the  piece,  yet,  finally  *  one 
erent  happeneth  to  all  :*  to  all  there  is  one  awful 
and  infallible  catestrophe.  Apprise  her  that 
the  estimation  which  mankind  forms  of  merit 
is  not  always  just,  nor  is  ito  praise  very  exactly 
proportioned  to  desert ;  tell  her  that  tlie  world 
weighs  actions  in  far  different  scales  from  *  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuary,,  and  estimates  worth 
by  a  far  different  stendard  from  that  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Apprize  her  that  while  her  purest  inten* 
tions  may  be  sometimes  calumniated,  and  her 
best  actions  misrepresented,  she  will  on  the 
other  hand,  be  liable  to  receive  commendatioB 
on  occasions  wherein  her  conscience  will  tsU 
her  she  has  not  deserved  it;  and  that  she  may 
be  extolled  by  others  for  actions  for  which,  if 
she  be  honest,  she  will  condemn  herseUI 

Do  not,  however,  give  her  a  gloomy  and  dis- 
couraging picture  of  the  world,  but  rather  seek 
to  give  her  a  just  and  sober  view  of  the  part  she 
will  have  to  act  in  it  And  restrain  the  im- 
petuosity 01  hope,  and  cool  the  ardour  of  expee^ 
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Ution,  by  evpkining  to  her,  that  this  part,  even 
ifl  her  best  estate,  will  probably  consist  in  a 
•occession  of  petty  trials,  and  a  round  of  quiet 
doties,  which,  if  well  performed*  though  they 
will  make  little  or  no  figure  in  the  book  of  fame, 
will  prove  of  vast  importance  to  her  in  that  day 
when  another  *  book  is  opened,  and  Uie  judg- 
ment is  set,  and  every  one  will  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether 
they  be  grood  or  bad.* 

Say  not  tiiat  these  just  and  sober  views  will 
cruelly  wither  her  young  hopes,  blast  her  bud- 
din(^  prospects,  and  deaden  the  innocent  satis- 
factions  of  life.  It  is  not  true.  There  is,  hap. 
pily,  an  active  spring  in  the  mind  of  youth 
which  bounds  with  fresh  vigour  and  uninjured 
elasticity  from  any  such  temporary  depression. 
And  though  her  feelings,'  tastes  and  passions, 
will  all  be  against  you,  if  you  set  before  her  a 
faithful  delineation  of  life,  yet  it  will  be  some- 
thing  to  get  her  judgment  on  your  side.  It  Is 
DO  uukind  office  to  assist  the  short  view  of  youth 
with  the  aids  of  long-sighted  experience;  to 
enable  them  to  discover  spots  in  the  brightness 
of  thai  world  which  dazzles  them  in  prospect, 
though  it  is  probable  they  will  after  all  choose 
to  believe  their  own  eyes,  rather  than  the  offisr- 
ed  glass. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

On  female  9tudy^  and  inUiatum  into  knowledge. 
^-Error  of  eidtii>ating  the  imagination  to  the 
neglect  of  the  judgment, — Booko  of  reasoning 
recommended. 

As  this  little  work  by  do  means  assumes  the 
character  of  a  general  scheme  of  education,  the 
author  hsR  purposely  avoided  expatiating  largely 
on  any  kind  of  instruction,  but  as  it  happens  to 
be  connected,  either  immediately  or  remotely 
with  objects  of  a  moral  or  religious  nature. 
Of  course  she  has  been  so  far  from  thinking  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  enumeration  of 
those  popular  books  which  sre  used  in  general 
iiMtroction,  that  she  has  purposely  fbrborn  to 
mention  any.  With  such  book«  the  rising 
generation  fs  ftr  more  copiously  and  ably  for. 
'  nished  than  any  that  has  preceded  it ;  and  out 
of  an  excellent  variety  the  judicious  instructor 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  such  a  selection  as  shall 
be  beneficial  to  the  pupil. 

But  while  duo  praise  oupht  not  to  be  withheld 
from  the  improved  methoJs  of  communicating 
the  elementR  of  general  knowledge  ;  yet  is  there 
.  not  some  danger  that  our  very  advantages  may 
lead  us  into  error,  by  causing  us  to  repose  so 
confidently  on  the  multiplied  helps  which  fkcili. 
tate  the  entrance  into  learning,  as  to  render  our 
pupils  superficial  through  the  very  fscility  of 
acquirement  T  Where  so  much  is  done  for  them, 
may  they  not  be  led  to  do  too  little  for  them- 
■elves?  and  besides  that  exertion  may  slacken 
for  want  of  a  spur,  may  there  not  be  a  moral 
disadvantsge  in  possesSipg  young  persons  with 
the  notion  that  learning  may  be  acquired  witli- 
out  diligence,  and  knowledge  be  attained  with- 
oat  hibour  7  Sound  education  never  can  be  made 


a  ^primroae  path  of  dalliance.*    Do  what  we 

will  we  cannot  cheat  children  into  learning,  or 
play  them  into  knowledge,  according  to  the 
conciliating  smoothness  of  the  modern  creed, 
and  the  seOisb  indolence  of  the  modern  habiia 
There  is  no  idle  way  to  any  acquisitions  which 
really  deserve  the  name.  And  as  Euclid,, in 
or^'ir  to  repress  the  impetuous  vanity  of  great 
nos«,  told  his  sovereign  that  there  was  no  roys 
way  to  geometry,  eo  the  fond  mother  naay  be 
assured  that  there  is  no  short  cot  to  any  other 
kind  of  karning ;  no  privileged  by.path  cleared 
from  the  thorns  and  briars  of  repulse  and  diffi- 
colty,  for  the  accommodatirai  of  opulent  inac 
tivity  or  feminine  weakness.  The  tree  of 
knowledge,  as  a  punishment,  perhape,  for  its 
having  toen  at  first  unfairly  tasted  cannot  now 
be  claimed  without  difficulty;  and  this  very 
circumstance  serves  afterwards  to  furnish  not 
only  literary  pleasures,  but  moral  advantages. 
For  the  knowledge  which  is  acquired  by  un- 
wearied assiduity,  is  lasting  in  the  possession, 
and  sweet  to  the  posseesor ;  both  perhaps  in  pro. 
portion  to  the  cost  and  labour  of  the  acquisitioo. 
And  though  an  able  teacher  ought  to  endeavour, 
by  improving  the  communicating  faculty  in 
himself  (for  many  know  what  they  cannot  leach) 
to  soften  every  difficulty ;  yet  in  spite  of  the 
kindness  and  ability  with  which  he  will  smooth 
every  obstruction,  it  is  probably  among  the  wise 
institutions  of  Providence  that  great  difficnU 
ties  should  still  remain.  For  education  is  but 
an  initiation  into  that  life  of  trial  to  which  we 
are  introduced  on  our  entrance  into  this  world 
It  is  the  first  breaking  into  tiiat  state  of  toil  anc 
labour  to  which  we  are  born,  aad  to  which  sic 
has  made  us  liable;  and  in  this  view  of  the  sub. 
ieet  the  pains  taken  in  the  acquisition  of  learu- 
ing  may  be  converted  to  higher  oaesfban  such 
as  are  purely  literary. 

Will  it  not  be  ascribed  to  a  captions  aingu 
larity,  if  I  venture  to  remark  that  real  knone 
ledge  and  real  piety,  though  they  may  have 
gained  in  many  instances,  have  oafSmd  in. 
others  fVom  thst  profusion  of  little,  amusing, 
sentimonul  books  with  which  the  youthful  li* 
brary  overflows?  Abundance  has  its  dangen 
as  well  as  scarcity.  In  the  first  place  may  not 
the  multiplicity  of  these  alluring  little  works 
increase  the  natural  reluctance  to  those  more 
dry  and  uninteresting  studies  ofwhic^h,  after  all, 
the  rudiments  of  every  part  of  learning  msuf 
consist  7  And  secondly,  is  there  not  some  dan. 
ger  (though  there  are  many  honourable  exoep. 
tions)  that  some  of  those  engaging  narrativea 
may  serve  to  infuse  into  the  youthful  heart  a 
sort  of  spurious  goodness,  a  eonfidenoe  of  virtue, 
a  parade  of  charity  7  And  that  the  benevolent 
actions  with  the  recital  of  which  they  alxMtnd, 
when  they  are  not  made  to  flow  from  any  soarce 
but  feeling,  may  tend  to  inspire  a  selfleom* 
placency,  a  self-gratulation,  *  a  stand  by,  for  1 
am  holier  than  thou  V  May  not  the  success  with 
which  the  good  deeds  of  the  little  heroes  aie 
uniformly  crowned ;  the  Invariable  reward  which 
is  made  the  instant  concomitant  of  well  doing, 
furnish  the  young  reader  with  false  riews  <v 
the  condition  of  lifb,  and  the  nature  of  the  di- 
vine  dealings  with  men  7  May  they  not  help  le 
suggest  a  false  standard  of  morals,  l»  infbt)  n 
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lore  of  popularitj  and  an  aniiety  for  praice,  in 
tlic  place  of  that  simple  and  unostentatious  rule 
of  doin^  whatever  good  we  do,  because  it  is  the 
woiU  of  God?  The  universal  substitution  of  this 
principle  would  tend  to  purify  the  worldly  mo- 
rality of  many  a  popular  little  story.  And  there 
•re  few  dangers  which  good  parents  will  more 
carefully  guard  against  than  tliat  of  giving  their 
children  a  mere  political  piety;  that  sort  of  reli- 
gion which  just  goes  to  make  people  more  re- 
apectable,  and  to  stand  well  with  die  world ;  a 
religion  which  is  to  save  appearances  without 
iDculc&ting  realities ;  a  religion  which  affects  to 
*  preach  peace  and  good  will  to  men,*  but  which 
nrgets  to  give  *  glory  to  God  in  the  hiebest** 

There  is  a  certain  precocity  of  minawhich  is 
mnch  helped  on  by  these  superficial  modes  of 
instruction ;  for  frivolous  reading  will  produce 
Its  correspondent  effect,  in  mnch  less  time  than 
books  of  solid  instruction;  the  imagination  being 
liable  to  be  worked  upon,  and  the  feelings  to  be 
set  a-going,  much  faster  than  the  understanding 
can  bd  opened  and  the  judgment  enlightened 
A  talent  for  conversation  should  be  the  result  of 
instruction,  not  its  precursor ;  it  is  a  golden  fi*uit 
when  suffered  to  ripen  gradually  on  the  tree  of 
knowledge ;  but  if  forced  in  the  liot-bed  of  a  cir- 
eulating  library,  it  will  turn  out  worthless  and 
Vapid  in  proportion  as  it  was  artificial  and  pre- 
mature. Girls  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
devour  a  multitude  of  frivolous  books  will  con- 
verse and  write  with  a  far  greater  appearance 
of  skill  as  to  style  and  sentiment  at  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  old,  than  those  of  a  more  advau- 
eed  age,  who  are  under  the  discipline  of  severer 
studies :  but  the  former  having  early  attained 
to  that  low  standard  which  had  been  held  out  to 
them^  becqme  stationary ;  while  the  latter,  qui* 
etly  progressive,  are  passing  through  just  gra- 
dations to  a  higher  strain  of  mind ;  and  those 
who  early  begin  with  talking  and  writing  like 
women  commonly  end  with  thinking  and  acting 
like  children. 

I  would  not  however  prohibit  such  works  of 
imagination  as  suit  this  early  period.  When 
moderately  used  they  serve  to  stretch  the  facul- 
ties and  expand  the  mind :  but  I  should  prefer 
works  of  vigorous  genhis  and  pure  unmixed  fa- 
ble to  many  of  those  tame  and  more  affected 
moral  stories,  which  are  not  grounded  on  Chris- 
tian principle.  I  should  suggest  the  use  on  the 
one  hand  of  original  and  acknowled^  fictions: 
and  on  the  other,  of  accurate  and  simple  facts ; 
so  that  truth  and  fable  may  ever  l^e  kept  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  in  the  mind.  There  is  some- 
thing  that  kindles  fancy,  awakens  genius  and 
excites  new  ideas  in  many  of  the  bold  fictions 
of  the  east  And  there  is  one  peculiar  merit  in 
the  Arabian  and  some  other  Oriental  tales, 
which  is,  that  tliey  exhibit  striking,  and  in  ma- 
n^  respects  faithful  views  of  the  manners,  ha- 
bits, customs,  and  religion  of  their  respective 

*  Aa  infsnioas  (and  {n  naaf  respects  UMful)  French 
TVeatite  or  Education,  hat  too  much  encouraged  this 
political  piety,  by  considering  religion  as  a  thing  of  hu- 
man invention,  rsther  than  of  divine  institution ;  as  a 
thing  creditable,  rather  than  commanded;  by  erecting 
tHe  doctrine  of  expediency  in  the  room  of  Cliristian  aini- 
plieity ;  and  wearinr  away  the  spirit  of  troth,  by  the 
■ubstitQtion  of  ot^Monul  deceit,  equivocation  subter* 
fttge  and  mental  rsservatioa. 


countries ;  so  that  some  tinHure  of  feal  looal 
information  is  acquired  by  the  perusal  of  the 
wildest  fable,  which  will  not  be  without  its  use 
in  aiding  the  future  associations  of  the  mind  in 
all  that  relates  to  eastern  history  and  literature. 

The  irregular  fancy  of  women  is  not  suffi. 
ciently  subdued  by  early  spplication,  nor  tamed 
by  labour,  and  the  kind  of  knowledge  they  oom- 
monlv  do  acquire  is  early  attained ;  and  being 
chiefly  some  slight  acquisition  of  the  memory, 
something  which  is  given  titem  to  get  off  by 
themselves,  and  not  grounded  in  their  minds  by 
comment  and  conversation,  it  is  easy  losL  The 
superficial  question-frnd-antwer-Yr^y  tor  instance, 
in  which  they  oAen  learn  history,  furnishes  Ihe 
mind  with  little  to  lean  on :  the  events  being 
detached  and  separated,  the  actions  having  no 
links  to  unite  them  with  each  other ;  the  cha- 
racters not  being  interwoven  by  mutual  relation : 
the  chronology  being  reduced  to  disconnected 
dates,  instead  of  presenting  an  unbroken  series; 
of  oourse,  neither  events,  actions,  characters, 
nor  chronology,  fasten  themselves  on  the  under- 
standing,  but  rather  float  in  the  memory  as  go 
many  detached  episodes,  than  contribute  to  form 
the  mind  and  to  enrich  the  judgment  of  the 
reader,  in  the  important  science  of  men  and 
manners. 

The  swarms  of  Ahridgmentit  Beauties,  and 
CompendiuiM^  which  form  too  ^nsiderable  a 
part  of  a  young  lady^s  library,  may  be  consider- 
ed in  man;  instances  as  an  infallible  receipt  fur 
making  a  superficial  mind.  The  names  of  the 
renowned  characters  in  history  thus  become  fa- 
miliar in  the  mouths  of  those  who  can  neither 
attach  to  the  ideas  of  the  person,  the  series  of 
bis  actions^  nor  tho  peculiarities  of  his  character. 
A  few  fine  passages  from  the  poets  (passages 
perhaps  which  derived  their  chief  beauty  from 
their  position  and  connexion)  are  huddled  to- 
gether by  some  extract-maker,  whose  bribf  and 
disconnected  patches  of  broken  and  discordant 
materials,  while  they  inflame  young  readers 
with  the  vanity  of  reciting,  neither  fill  the  mind 
nor  form  the  taste,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
back  to  their  shallow  sources  the  hackneyed 
quotations  of  certain  accomplished  young  ladies, 
who  will  be  fVequently  found  not  to  have  come 
legitimately  by  any  thing  they  know.  I  mean 
not  to  have  drav^n  it  from  its  true  spring,  the 
original  works  of  the  author  from  which  some 
beauiy-mmtger  has  severed  it  Human  inconsis- 
tency in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  wants  to  com- 
bine two  irreconcileable  things;  it  strives  to 
unite  the  reputation  of  knowledge  with  the  plea- 
sures of  knowledge,  forgetting  that  nothing  that 
is  valuable  can  be  obtained  without  sacrifices, 
and  that  if  we  would  purchase  knowledge,  we 
must  pay  for  it  tlie  fair  and  lawful  price  of  time 
and  mdostry.  For  this  extract-reading,  while 
it  accommodates  itself  to  the  convenience,  illus- 
trates the  character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
The  appetite  for  pleasure,  and  that  love  of  ease 
and  indolence  which  is  generated  by  it,  leave 
little  time  or  taste  for  sound  improvement;  while 
the  vanity,  which  is  equally  a  characteristic  of 
the  existing  period,  puts  in  its  claim  also  for  in* 
dulgence,  and  contrives  to  figure  away  by  thess 
little  snatches  of  ornamental  reading,  caught  in 
the  short  intervals  of  successive  amttsements 
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Beiidas,  the  Uste,  thus  ptmpered  with  deli, 
eioas  morsela,  is  early  vitiated.  The  young 
reader  of  these  clustered  beauties  conceives  a 
disrelish  for  every  thing  which  is  plain,  and 
grows  impatient,  if  obliged  to  get  through  those 
equally  necessary  though  less  showy  parts  of  a 
work,  in  which  perhaps  the  author  gives  the 
beat  proof  of  his  judgment  by  keeping  under 
that  occasional  brilliancy  and  incidental  orna- 
raent,  of  which  these  superficial  students  are  in 
constant  pursuit  In  all  well-written  books, 
there  is  much  that  is  good  which  is  not  dazzling ; 
and  these  shallow  critics  should  be  taught,  that 
it  is  fur  the  embellishment  of  the  more  tame  and 
uninteresting  parts  of  his  work,  that  the  judi. 
cious  poet  commonly  reserves  those  flowers, 
whose  beauty  is  defaced  when  they  are  plucked 
from  the  gat  land  into  which  he  had  so  skilfully 
woven  them. 

The  remark,  however,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
abridgments,  is  by  no  means  of  general  appli. 
cation ;  there  are  many  valuable  works  which 
firom  their  bulk  would  be  almost  inaccessible  to 
a  great  number  of  readers,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  which  may  not  be  generally  useful. 
Even  in  the  best  written  books  there  is  often 
superfluous  matter ;  authors  are  apt  to  get  ena- 
moured  of  their  subject,  and  to  dwell  too  long 
on  it :  every  person  cannot  find  time  to  read  a 
longer  work  on  any  subject,  and  yet  it  may  be 
well  for  them  to  know  something  on  almost 
everpr  subject ;  those,  therefore,  who  abridge  vo- 
lummous  works  judiciously,  render  service  to 
the  community.  But  there  seems,  if  I  may 
venture  the  remark,  to  bo  a  mistake  in  the  use 
of  abridgments.  They  are  put  systematically 
into  the  hands  of  youtk^  who  have,  or  ought  to 
have,  leisure  for  the  works  at  large;  while 
abridgments  seem  more  immediately  calculated 
for  persons  in  more  advanced  life,  who  wish  to 
recall  something  they  had  forgotten  ;  who  want 
to  restore  old  ideas  rather  than  acquire  new 
ones ;  or  they  are  useful  for  persons  immersed 
in  the  business  of  the  world ;  who  have  little 
leisure  for  voluminous  reading :  they  are  excel- 
lent  to  refresh  the  mind,  but  not  competent  to 
form  it ;  they  serve  to  bring  back  what  had  been 
formerly  known,  but  do  not  supply  a  fund  of 
knowledge. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  analogr  between  the 
mental  and  bodily  conformation  of  women.  The 
instructor  therefore  should' imitate  the  physi 
ctan.  If  the  latter  prescribe  bracing  roedicinj~' 
for  a  body  of  which  delicacy  is  the  diseas 
fbrmer  would  do  well  to  prohibit  relaxing 
ing  for  a  mind  which  is  already  of  too  soft  a 
texture,  and  s  ould  strengthen  its  feeble  tone  by 
invigorating  reading. 

By  softness,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  moan 
imbecility  of  understanding,  but  natural  softness 
of  heart,  and  pliancy  of  temper,  together  with 
that  indolencse  of  spirit  which  is  fostered  by  in. 
dalging  in  seducing  books,  and  in  the  general 
habits  of  fashionable  lifb. 

I  mean  not  here  to  recommend  books  which 
•re  immediately  religious,  but  such  as  exercise 
the  reasoning  mculties,  teach  the  mind  to  get 
acquainted  with  its  own  nature,  and  to  stir  up 
its  own  powers.  Let  not  a  timid  3P0ung  lady 
fltart  if  I  should  venture  to  recommend  to  her, 


aAer  a  proper  coarse  of  preparatory  readinf ,  t9 
swallow  and  digest  such  strong  meat  as  Watte*e 
or  Duncan's  little  book  of  Logic,  some  part  of 
Mr.  Locke*s  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand, 
ing,  and  bishop  Butler*s  Analogy.  Where  th«r» 
is  leisure,  and  capacity,  and  an  able  friend  to 
comment  and  to  counsel,  works  of  this  natur* 
might  be  profitably  substituted  in  the  place  of 
so  much  English  sentiment,  French  philoso]>fajry 
Italian  love-soogs,  and  fantastic  German  image- 
ry  and  magic  wonders. — While  such  enervati^ 
or  absurd  hooks  sadly  disqualify  the  reader  fyt 
solid  pursuit  or  vigorous  thinking,  the  studies 
here  recommended  would  act  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind  as  a  kind  of  alterative,  and,  if 
I  may  be-allowed  the  expression,  would  help  to 
brace  the  intellectuaf  stamina. 

This  suggestion,  is,  however,  by  no  means  in 
tended  to  ex»lude  works  of  taste  and  imagina. 
tion,  which  must  always  make  the  ornamental 
part,  and  of  course  a  very  considerable  part,  of 
female  studies.  It  is  only^  intimated,  that  the/ 
should  not  form  them  entirely  and  exclusively. 
For  what  is  called  dry,  tough  reading,  indepen- 
dent of  the  knowledge  it  conveys,  is  useful  as  an 
habit,  and  wholesome  as  an  exercise.  Serious 
study  serves  to  harden  the  mind  for  more  trying 
conflicts ;  it  lifts  the  reader  from  sensatioo  k> 
intellect ;  it  abstracts  her  from  the  world  and 
its  vanities ;  it  fixes  a  wandering  spirit,  and  for- 
tifies  a  weak  one ;  'H  divorces  l^r  from  matter  ; 
it  corrects  the  spirit  of  trifling  which  she  natn- 
rally  contracts  from  the  frivolous  turn  of  female 
conversation  and  the  petty  nature  of  female  em- 
ployments ,*  it  concentrates  her  attention,  aesiste 
her  in  a  habit  of  excluding  trivial  thoughts,  and 
thus  even  helps  to  qualify  her  for  religious  fmr- 
suits. — Yes,  I  repeat  it,  there  is  to  woman  a 
Christian  use  to  be  made  of  sober  studies;  while 
books  of  an  opposite  east,  however  unexceptioB. 
able  they  may  be  sometimes  found  in  point  of 
expression,  however  fVee  fVom  evil  in  its  noore 
gross  and  palpable  shapIN,  yet  from  their  Terj 
nature  and  constitution  they  excite  a  spirit  of 
relaxation,  by  exhibiting  scenes  and  eoggeating 
ideas  which  soften  the  mind  and  set  the  &aey 
at  work ;  they  take  oflT  wholesome  restratnta,  di- 
minish sober-mindedness,  impair  the  general 
powers  of  resistance,  and  at  best  feed  habita  of 
improper  indulgence,  and  nourish  a  vain  ^i^ 
~~'~~ary  indolence,  whieh  lays  the  mind  open 
or  and  the  heart  to  seductieo. 

Women  are  little  aocustomed  to  close  leaaoa 
ing  on  any  subtect ;  still  less  do  they  inure  their 
minds  to  consider  particular  parts  ot  a  sulject  $ 
they  are  not  habituated  to  turn  a  uuth  roand, 
and  view  it  in  all  its  varied  aspects  and  podtkiDa^ 
and  this  perhaps  is  one  cause  (as  will  be  obaar- 
ved  in  another  place*)  of  the  too  |rreat  oonfidenco 
they  are  disposed  to  place  in  their  own  opiniona. 
Though  their  imagination  is  already  too  Hvelj, 
and  their  judgment  naturally  incorrect ;  in  edia- 
cating  them  we  go  on  to  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion, while  we  neglect  the  regulation  of  the 
judgment  They  already  want  balleat,  and  we 
make  their  education  consist  in  contmually 
crowding  more  sail  than  they  can  carry.  Their 
intellectual  powers  being  so  little  strengthened 
by  exercise,  makes  every  petty  business  appeav 
*  See  Chapter  on  Gonvsrsatioas. 
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«  hardship  to  them:  wherMw  serioai  study 
would  be  usefVil,  were  it  only  that  it  leads  the 
mind  to  the  habit  of  conqaering  difficulties.  But 
it  is  peculiarly  hard  to  turn  at  once  from  the  in. 
dolent  repose  of  light  reading,  from  the  con- 
cerns of  mere  animal  life,  the  objects  of  sense, 
or  the  frivoloQsness  of  female  chit  chat ;  it  is 
peculiarly  hard,  I  say,  to  a  mind  so  solYened,  to 
rescue  itself  fVom  the  dominion  of  self-indul- 
gence, to  resume  its  powers,  to  call  home  its 
scattered  strength,  to  sliut  out  every  foreign  in. 
trusion,  to  force  back  a  spring  so  unnaturally 
bent,  and  to  devote  itself  to  religious  reading,  to 
active  business,  to  sober  reflection,  to  self-exa- 
mination. Whereas  to  an  intellect  accustomed 
to  think  at  all,  the  difficulty  of  thinking  seriously 
ta  obviously  lessened. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  desire  to  make  scholastic 
ladies  or  fbmale  dialecticians ;  but  there  is  little 
fear  that  the  kind  of  books  here  recommended, 
if  thoroughly  studied,  and  not  superficially 
skimmed,  wUl  make  them  pedants  or  induce 
conceit ;  for  by  showing  them  the  possible  pow- 
ers of  the  human  mind,  you  will  bring  them  to 
see  the  littleness  of  their  own ;  and  surely  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  mind,  bo  regulate,  to  in- 
rorm  it ;  to  show  it  its  own  ignorance  and  ^ 
own  nature,  does  not  seem  the  way  to  puff  it 
up. — But  let  her  who  is  disposed  to  be  elated 
with  her  literary  acquisitions,  check  the  rising 
.  vanity  by  calling  to  mind  the  just  remark  of 
Swiilf  *  that  after  all  her  boasted  acquirements, 
aVoman  will,  generally  speaking,  bo  found  to 
possess  less  of  what  is  called  learning  than 
sommon  school-boy.*  X. 

Neither  is  there  any  fear  that  this  sort  of 
reading  will  convert  ladies  into  authors. — The 
direct  contrary  eflbct  will  be  likely  to  be  pro- 
dnced  by  the  perusal  of  writers  who  throw  the 
generality  of  readers  at  such  an  unapproachable 
distance  as  to  check  presumption,  instead  of  ex- 
citing it  Who  are  those  ever  multiplying  au- 
thors that  with  unparalleled  fecundity  are  over- 
stocking  the  world  with  their  quick  succeeding 
progeny  7  They  are  movki^wb iters;  the  easi- 
ness of  whose  productions  is  at  once  the  cause 
of  their  own  fruifiulness,  and  of  the  almost  infi- 
nitely numerous  race  of  imitators  to  whom  they 
give  birth.  Such  is  the  frightful  facility  of  this 
species  of  composition,  that  every  raw  girl,  while 
she  reads,  is  tempted  to  fanoy  that  she  can  also 
write.  And  as  Alexander,  on  perusing  the  Iliad, 
found  by  congenial  sympathy  the  iiqago  of 
Achilles  stamped  on  his  own  ardent  soul,  and 
felt  himself  the  hero  he  was  studying ;  and  as 
Corregio,  on  first  beholding  a  picture  which  ex- 
hibited the  perfection  of  the  graphic  art,  pro- 
phetically felt  all  his  own  future  greatness,  and 
cried  out  in  rapture,  '  And  I  too  am  a  painter  V 
so  m  thorough-paced  novel-reading  miss,  at  the 
cloae  of  every  tissue  of  hackneyed  adventures, 
feels  within  herself  the  stirring  impulse  of  cor- 
responding  genius,  and  triumphantly  exclaims, 
^  And  I  too  am  an  author  !*  The  glutted  imagi- 
nation soon  overflows  with  the  redundanoe  of 
cheap  sentiment  and  plentiful  incident,  and  by 
a  ffort  of  arithmetical  proportion,  is  enabled  by 
the  perusal  of  any  three  novels,  to  produce  s 
fourth ;  till  every  freah  production,  like  the  pro- 
lific proffeny  of  fianqoo,  is  fbllowed  by — 


Another,  aad  anoUier,  and  another! 


Is  a  kdy,  however  destitute  of  talents,  eduea. 
tion,  or  knowledge  of  the  world,  whose  studies 
have  been  completed  by  a.  circulating  library,  in 
any  distress  of  mind  7  the  writing  a  novel  sug* 
gests  itself  as  the  best  soother  of  her  sorrows! 
Does  she  labour  under  any  depsession  of  cir. 
cumstances?  writiog  a  novel  occurs,  as  the  rea- 
diest receipt  for  mending  them !  And  she  so- 
laces her  imagination  with  the  conviction  that 
the  subscription  which  has  been  extorted  by  her 
importunity,  or  given  to  her  necessities,  has 
been  offered  as  an  homage  to  her  genius.  An4 
this  confidence  instantly  levies  a  fresh  cnntribu* 
tion  for  a  succeeding  work.  Capacity  and  quU 
tivation  are  so  little  taken  into  the  account,  that 
writing  a  book  seems  to  be  now  eonsidered  as 
the  only  sure  resource  which  the  idle  and  the 
illiterate  haw  always  in  their  power. 

May  the  author  be  indulged  in  a  short  digres- 
sion while  she  remarks,  though  rather  out  of 
its  place,  that  the  corruption  occasioned  by  these 
books  has  spread  so  wide,  and  descended  so  low, 
as  to  have  become  one  of  the  most  universal,  as 
well  as  most  pernicious  sources  of  oorrupUon 
among  us.  Not  only  among  milliners,  mantua- 
makers,  and  other  trades  where  numbers  work 
together,  the  labour  of  one  girl  is  frequently  sa* 
cri6oed,  that  she  may  be  spared  to  read  those 
mischievous  books  to  the  others ;  but  she  has 
^n  assured  by  clergymen  who  have  witnessed 
fact,  that  they  are  procured  and  greedily 

id  in  the  wards  of  our  hospitals !  an  awful 
hint,  that  those  who  teach  the  poor  to  read, 
sh<tald  not  only  take  care  to  furnish  them  with 
principles  which  will  lead  them  to  abhor  corrupt 
books,  but  that  they  should  also  furnish  them 
with  soeh  books  as  shall  strengthen  and  oonfirni 
their  principles.*  And  let  every  Christian  re- 
member, that  there  is  no  other  way  of  entering 
truly  into  the  spirit  of  that  divine  prayer,  which 
petitions  that  the  name  of  God  may  be  'hallow- 
ed,* that  his  *  kingdom  (of  grace)  may  come,** 
and  that  *  his  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven,*  that  by  each  Individual  contributing 
Boeording  to  his  measure  to  accomplish  the 
work  for  which  he  prays ;  for  to  pray  that  these 

•  The  above  fhete  ftimlsh  so  aifument  on  the  side  of 
ihOM  who  would  keep  the  poor  in  ignorance.  'J'hose 
who  cannot  read  can  kear^  and  are  likely  to  liear  tb 
worse  purpose  than  those  who  have  been  better  taught. 
Aad  that  ifrnoranee  funiishee  no  Kccitrily  fur  intcgritf 
either  in  morale  or  politics,  tlie  late  re  volte  in  more  tbaa 
one  country,  remarkable  for  the  ignorance  of  the  poor 
fully  illustrate.  It  is  earnestly  lioped  that  the  above 
facta  may  tend  to  impress  ladies  with  the  importance  of 
superintending  tlie  instruction  of  tlie  poor,  and  of  mak- 
ing it  an  indispensable  part  of  their  ebarity  to  give  Uiein 
moral  and  religious  books. 

Tlie  late  celebrated  Henry  Fielding  (a  man  not  likely 
to  be  suepected  of  over^strictaese)  assured  a  particular 
fHend  of  the  author,  that  during  his  long  administration 
of  justice  in  Bow-street,  only  six  Scotchmen  were 
brought  before  him.  The  remark  did  not  proceed  from 
any  national  partiality  in  the  magistrate,  bat  was  |«o- 
duoed  bv  him  in  proof  of  the  ^bct  of  a  sober  and  reli< 
gious  education  among  tlie  lower  ranks,  on  their  morals 
and  conduct. 

See  farther  the  sentimenu  of  a  still  mom  eelebratoil 
eoteroporaiy  on  the  duty  of  instructing  the  poor.—'  Ws 
have  been  taught  that  the  circumstance  of  the  Gospels 
being  proarJiod  to  the  poor  was  one  of  the  surest  tests 
of  its  mission.  We  think,  therefore,  that  those  do  not 
believe  it  who  do  not  Uke  care  it  should  be  pnaebad  to 
the  poor.— AarAs  on  Oe  Fmdi  Mtcttutimu 
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ffreat  objects  may  bo  promoted,  withoat  contri- 
batinif  to  their  promotion  by  our  ezertione,  oar 
money,  and  oar  inflnence,  ia  a  palpable  incon- 
■Istoncy. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Or  the  religioM  and  moral  U9e  of  hiotory  and 
geography. 

While  every  aort  of  useful  knowledge  ahould 
bo  carefully  imparted  to  youn^  persons,  it  should 
be  imparted  not  merely  for  its  own  sake,  bat 
also  for  the  sake  of  its  subserviency  to  higher 
things.  All  human  learning  should  be  taoght, 
not  as  an  end,  but  a  means ;  and  in  this  view 
even  a  lesson  of  history  or  geography  may  be 
converted  into  a  lesson  of  religion.  In  the  study 
of  history,  the  instructor  will  accustom  the  pu- 
pil not  merely  to  store  her  memory  with  facts 
and  anecdotes,  and  to  ascertain  dates  and  epochs: 
but  she  will  accustom  her  also  to  traoe  effects 
to  their  causes,  to  examine  the  secret  springs 
of  action,  and  accurately  to  observe  the  opera- 
tions  of  the  passions.  It  is  only  meant  to  notice 
here  some  few  of  the  moral  benefits  which  may 
be  derived  from  judicious  perusal  of  history ; 
and  from  amon^r  other  points  of  instruction,  I 
select  the  fbllowmg  :* 

The  study  of  history  may  serve  to  give  a 
dearer  insight  into  the  corruption  of  human 
nature : 

It  may  help  to  show  the  plan  of  Providence 
in  the  direction  of  events,  and  In  the  use  of  un. 
worthy  instruments : 

It  may  assist  in  the  mndieation  of  Providence, 
in  the  common  failure  of  virtue,  and  the  frequent 
success  of  vice : 

It  may  lead  to  a  distrust  of  our  own  judg- 
ment : 

It  may  contribute  to  our  improvement  in  self, 
knowledge. 

But  to  prove  to  the  pupil  the  important  doc 
trine  of  human  corruption  from  the  study  of 
liistory,  will  require  a  truly  Christian  comroen- 
tator  in  the  friend  with  whom  the  work  is  pe. 
ruaed.  For,  from  the  low  standard  of  right  esta. 
blished  by  the  generality  of  historians,  who 
erect  so  many  persons  into  good  characters  who 
fall  short  of  the  true  idea  of  Christian  virtue,  the 
nnassisted  reader  will  be  liable  to  form  very  im- 
perfect views  of  what  is  real  goodness ;  and 
will  conclude,  as  his  author  sometimes  does,  that 
the  true  idea  of  hjiman  nature  is  to  be  taken 

*  It  wi!re  to  be  wished  that  more  historians  resembled 
the  excellent  Rollin  in  the  relifious  and  moral  turn 
fiven  in  his  writing  of  this  kind.— But  here  may  I  be 
permltteil  to  observe  incidentally  (for  it  is  not  immedi- 
ately anaIo£oii«  to  niv  subject)  that  there  is  one  disad- 
vantage which  attends  tlie  common  practice  of  setting 
younf  ladies  to  read  ancient  history  and  geography  in 
fVench  or  Italian,  who  have  not  been  previously  well 
grounded  in  the  pronunciation  of  classical  names  of 
persons  and  places  in  oar  own  language.  The  foreign 
termination  of  Greek  and  Roman  names  are  often  very 
dfftrent  from  the  English,  and  where  they  are  first  ae- 
quired  are  frequently  retained  and  adopted  in  tlieir 
stead,  so  as  to  give  an  illiterate  appearance  to  the  con- 
versation of  some  women  who  are  not  really  ignorant. 
And  this  defective  pronunciation  is  the  mora  to  be 
cuarded  against  in  the  education  of  ladies  who  are  not 
lauffat  iuantitg  as  boys  ai«. 


from  the  medium  between  hie  best  and  hia  wont 
churacters ;  without  acquiring  a  just  notion  of 
that  prevalence  of  evil;  which,  in  spite  of  those 
few  brighter  luminaries  that  here  and  there  jait 
serve  to  gild  the  gloom  of  history,  tends  abun. 
dantly  to  establish  the  doctrine.  It  will  indeed 
be  continually  establishing  itself  by  those  who, 
in  perusing  the  history  of  mankind,  carcfaliy 
mark  the  rise  and  progress  of  sin,  from  the  first 
timid  irruption  of  an  evil  thought,  to  the  fearless 
accomplishment  of  the  abhorred  crime  in  which 
that  thought  has  ended:  from  the  indignaot 
question,  *  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  sbocid 
do  this  great  thing  V*  to  the  perpetration  of  tliat 
very  enormity  of  which  the  self-acquitting  de- 
linquent  could  not  endure  the  slightest  sugges- 
tion. 

In  this  connexion  may  it  not  be  observed, 
that  young  persons  should  be  put  on  their  guard 
against  a  too  implicit  belief  in  the  flattering  ac- 
counts which  many  voyage  writers  are  fond  of 
exhibiting  of  the  virtue,  amiableness,  and  be- 
nignity,  of  some  of  the  countries  newly  disco- 
vered by  our  circumnavigators;  that  they  sboDld 
learn  to  suspect  the  superior  goodness  ascribed 
to  the  Hindoos,  and  particularly  the  account  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Pelew  Islands  T  These 
last  indeed  have  been  represented  as  having  al 
most  escaped  the  universal  taint  of  our  common 
nature,  and  would  seem  by  their  purity  to  hare 
sprung  from  another  ancestor  than  Adam. 

We  cannot  forbear  suspectins:  that  these  plea^ 
ing,  but  somewhat  overcharged  portraits  of  man 
in  his  natural  state,  are  drawn  with  the  invidi. 
ous  design,  by  counteracting  the  doctrine  of  bo- 
man  corruption,  to  degrade  the  vdue  and  even 
destroy  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  sacrifice; 
by  insmuating  that  uncultivated  man  is  so  dis- 
posed  to  rectitude  as  to  supersede  the  occasion 
for  that  redemption  which  is  professedly  design- 
ed for  sinners.  That  in  countrief  professiuir 
Christianity,  very  many  are  not  Christians  will 
be  too  readily  granted.  Yet  to  say  nothing  of 
the  vast  superiority  of  goodness  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  really  governed  by  Cliristianilj, 
is  there  not  something  even  in  her  reflex  light 
which  guides  to  greater  purity  many  of  those 
who  do  not  profess  to  walk  by  it ;  I  doubt  moeh, 
if  numbers  of  the  unbelievers  of  a  Christian 
country,  ft'om  the  sounder  views  and  better  ba. 
bits  derived  incidentally  and  collaterally,  as  it 
were  from  the  influence  of  a  Gospel,  the  troth 
of  which  however  they  do  not  acknowlcdi^s, 
wonld  not  start  at  m^ny  of  the  actions  wfaieh 
these  heath/fH  peffectioniits  daily  commit  with- 
out hesitation. 

The  religions  reader  of  general  history  wiD 
observe  the  controlling  hand  of  ProTidence  in 
the  direction  of  events;  in  turning  the  most  on. 
worthy  actions  and  instruments  to  the  accom. 
plishment  of  his  own  purposes.  She  will  mark 
infinite  Wisdom  directing  what  appears  to  be 
casual  occurrences,  to  the  completion  of  his  owi 
plan.  She  will  point  out  how  causes  seemingly 
the  most  unconnected,  events  seemingly  this 
most  unpromising,  circumstances  seemingly  tba 
most  incongruous,  are  all  working  tofetber  for 
some  final  good.    She  will  mark  how  national 
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u  well  as  indiYtdaal  crimes  are  often  overruled 
to  some  bidden  purpose  far  different  from  the 
intention  of  the  actors :  how  Omnipotence  can, 
and  oflen  does,  brin|^  about  the  best  purposes 
bj  the  worst  instrnments :  how  the  hloodj  and 
unjust  conqueror  is  but  *  the  fod  of  his  wrath,* 
to  punish  or  to  parifj  his  ofiendin^f  children : 
how  '  the  fhry  of  the  oppressor,*  and  the  suffer- 
ings  of  the  oppressed,  will  one  day,  when  the 
whole  scheme  shall  be  unfolded,  vindicate  his 
righteoas  dealing*.  She  will  explain  to  the  less 
enllghtsned  reader,  how  infinite  Wisdom  often 
nocKs  the  insignificance  of  human  greatness, 
and  the  shallowness  of  haman  ability,  by  set- 
ting aside  instruments  the  most  powerful  and 
promising,  while  He  works  bv  agents  compara. 
tively  contemptible.  But  she  will  carefully 
goard  this  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence,  thus 
working  out  his  own  purposes  through  the  sins 
of  his  creatures,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  wicked,  by  calling  to  mmd,  while  the  omnd. 
er  is  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Arti- 
ficer, *  the  wo  denounced  against  him  by  whom 
the  offence  cometh  I  She  will  explain  how  those 
mutations  and  revolutions  in  states  which  appear 
to  us  so  unaccountable,  and  how  those  opera^ 
tions  of  Providence  which  seem  to  us  so  entan- 
g\ed  and  complicated,  all  move  harmoniously 
and  in  perfect  order :  that  there  is  not  an  event 
bat  has  its  commission ;  not  a  misfqrtune  which 
breaks  its  allotted  rank ;  not  a  trial  which  moves 
out  of  its  appointed  track.  While  calamities 
and  crimes  seem  to  fly  in  casual  confusion,  all 
is  commanded  or  permitted;  all  is  under  the 
control  of  a  wisdom  which  cannot  err,  of  a  good- 
ncjts  which  cannot  do  wrong. 

To  explain  my  meaning  by  a  few  instances. 
When  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  reader  rises  in 
honest  indignation  at  that  hypocritical  piety 
which  divorced  an  unoffending  queen  to  make 
way  for  the  lawful  crime  of  our  eighth  Henry  *s 
marriage  with  Ann  Boleyn,  and  when  that  m- 
dJgnation  is  increased  by  the  more  open  profli- 
cacy  which  brought  about  the  execution  of  the 
^tter ;  the  instructor  will  not  lose  so  fair  an  oc- 
csasion  for  unfolding  how  in  the  councils  of  the 
Most  High  the  crimes  of  the  king  were  over- 
ruled  to  the  happiness  of  the  country ;  and  how, 
to  this  inauspicious  marriage,  from  which  the 
heroic  Elizabeth  sprang,  the  protostant  religion 
Qwed  its  firm  stability.  This  view  of  the  sub- 
ject  will  lead  the  reader  to  justify  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  without  diminishing  her  abhor- 
rence of  the  vices  of  the  tyrant. 

She  will  explain  to  her  how  even  the  conquest 
of  ambition,  after  having  deluged  a  land  with 
blood,  involved  the  perpetrator  in  guilt,  and  the 
innooent  victim  in  ruin,  may  yet  be  made  the 
instrument  of  opening  to  future  generations  the 
way  to  commerce,  to  civilisation,  to  Christianity, 
She  may  remind  her,  as  they  are  following 
Cesar  in  his  invasion  of  Britain,  that  whereas 
the  eonqaeror  fancied  he  was  only  gratifying 
his  own  inordinate  ambition,  extending  the 
flight  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  immortalizing  his 
own  name,  and  proving  tliat  *  this  world  was 
made  for  Oessar;*  he  was  in  reality  becoming 
the  effectual  though  unconscious  instrument  of 
iMding  a  land  of  barbariana  to  civilization  and 
to  science :  and  was  in  fact  preparing  an  bland 


of  pagans  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Christ 
She  will  inform  her,  that  when  afterwards  the 
victorious  country  of  the  same  Cfcsar  had  made 
Judea  a  Roman  province,  and  the  Jews  had  be* 
come  its  tributaries,  the  Romans  did  not  know, 
nor  did  the  indignant  Jews  suspect,  that  this 
circumstance  was  operating  to  the  confirmation 
of  an  event  the  most  important  the  world  ever 
witnessed. 

For  when  '  Augustus  sent  forth  a  decree  that 
all  the  world  should  be  taxed  ;*  he  vainly  thought 
he  was  only  enlarging  his  own  imperial  power, 
whereas  he  was  acting  in  unconscious  subser- 
vience  to  the  decree  of  a  higher  Sovereign,  and 
was  helping  to  ascertain  by  tf  public  act  the 
exact  period  of  Chri8t*s  birth,  and  furnishing  a 
record  of  his  extraction  from  that  family  from 
which  it  was  predicted  by  a  long  line  of  pro- 
phets that  he  should  spring.  Herod*s  atrocious 
murder  of  the  innocents  has  added  an  addition, 
al  circumstance  for  the  confirmation  of  ouf 
faith  ;  the  incredulity  of  Thomas  has  strength, 
ened  our  belief;  nav,  tbetreachery  of  Judas,  and 
the  injustice  of  PiUte,  were  the  human  instra* 
ments  employed  for  the  salvation  of  tlie  world. 

The  youth  that  is  not  thoroughly  armed  with 
Christian  principles,  will  be  tempted  to  mutiny 
not  only  against  the  justice,  but  the  very  exist- 
ence of  a  superintending  Providence,  in  con- 
templating those  frequent  instances  which  occur 
in  history  of  the  ill  success  of  the  more  virtuous 
cause,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  He 
will  see  with  astonishment  that  it  is  Rome  which 
triumphs,  while  Carthage,  which  had  clearly 
the  better  cause,  falls.  Now  and  then  indeed  ■ 
Cicero  prevails,  and  a  Cataline  is  subdued :  but 
often,  it  is  Cesar  successful  against  the  some- 
what  juster  pretensions  of  Pompey,  and  against 
the  still  clearer  cause  of  Cato.  It  is  Octavius 
who  triumphs,  and  it  is  over  Brutus  that  he 
triumphs.  It  is  Tiberius  who  is  enthroned, 
while  Germanicus  falls ! 

Thus  his  faith  in  a  righteous  Providence  at 
first  view  is  staggered,  and  he  is  ready  to  say, 
*  Surely  it  is  not  God  that  governs  the  earth ! 
But  on  a  fuller  consideration  (and  here  sogges* 
tions  of  a  Christian  instructor  are  peculiarly 
wanted)  there  will  appear  great  wisdom  in  this 
very  confusion  of  vice  and  virtue ;  for  it  is  cal- 
culated to  send  our  thoughts  forward  to  a  world 
of  retribution,  the  principle  of  retribution  being 
so  imperfectly  established  in  this.  It  is  indeed 
so  far  common  for  virtue  to  liave  the  advantage 
here,  in  point  of  happiness  at  least,  though  not 
of  glory,  that  the  course  of  Providence  is  still 
calculated  to  prove  that  God  is  on  the  side  of 
virtue ;  but  still  virtue  is  so  often  unsuccessful, 
that  clearly  the  God  of  virtue,  in  order  that  his 
worjk  may  be  perfect,  must  have  in  reserve  a 
world  of  retribution.  This  confused  state  of 
things  tbprefore  is  just  that  state  which  is  most 
of  all  calculated  to  confirm  the  deeply  conside- 
rate  mind  in  the  belief  of  a  future  state ;  for  if 
all  here  were  even  or  very  nearly  so,  should  we 
not  say,  *  Justice  is  already  satisfied,  and  there 
tuetU  no  other  world.*  On  the  other  hand,  if 
vice  always  triumphed,  should  we  not  then  be 
ready  to  argue  in  favour  of  vice  rather  than  vir- 
tue, and  to  wish  for  no  other  world. 

It  seems  so  very  important  to  ground  young 
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peraoiM  in  the  belief  that  thej  will  not  inevitt- 
61/  meet  in  this  world  with  reward  and  sucoess 
According  to  their  merit,  and  to  habituate  them 
to  expect  even  the  most  virtuous  attempts  to  be 
oflen,  though  not  always  disappointed,  that  I 
am  in  danger  of  tautology  on  this  point  This 
fact  is  precisely  what  history  teaches.  The  truth 
should  be  plainly  told  to  the  jonng  reader ;  and 
the  antidote  to  that  evil,  which  mistaken  and 
worldly  people  would  expect  to  arise  from  di- 
vulging this  discouraging  doctrine  -  is  faith. 
The  importance  of  faiUi  therefore,  and  the  ne- 
cessity  of  it  to  real,  unbending,  and  persevering 
virtue,  is  surely  made  plain  by  profane  history 
itself.  For  the  same  thing  which  happens  to 
states  and  kings,  happens  to  private  life  and 
to  individuals.  Thus  there  is  scarcely  a  page, 
even  of  pagan  history,  which  may  not  be  m»Ie 
instrumental  to  the  establishing  of  the  truth  of 
revelslion ;  and  it  is  only  by  such  a  guarded 
mode  of  instruction  that  some  of  the  evils  attend- 
ing on  the  study  of  ancient  literature  can  be  ob- 
viated. 

Distrust  and  diffidence  in  oar  own  judgment 
teems  to  be  also  an  important  instruction  to  be 
learnt  from  history.  How  contrary  to  all  ex. 
pectation  do  the  events  therein  recorded  com- 
monly  turn  out !  How  continually  is  the  most 
sagacious  conjecture  of  human  penetration  baffi. 
ed !  and  yet  we  proceed  to  fbretel  this  conse- 
quence,  and  to  predict  that  event  from  the  ap- 
pearances of  things  under  our  own  observation, 
with  the  same  arrogant  certainty  as  if  we  had 
never  been  warned  by  the  monitory  annals  of 
f accessive  ages. 

There  is  scarcely  one  great  event  in  history 
which  does  not  in  the  issue,  produce  effects 
upon  which  human  foresight  could  never  have 
calculated.  The  success  of  Augustus  against 
his  country  produced  peace  in  many  distant 
provinces,  who  thus  ceased  to  be  harassed  snd 
tormented  by  tliis  oppressive  republic.  Could 
this  effect  have  been  foreseen,  it  might  have 
•obered  the  despair  of  Cato,  and  checked  the 
vehemence  of  Brutus.  In  politics,  in  short  in 
every  thing  except  in  morals  and  religion,  all 
is  to  a  considerable  degree  uncertain. — ^This 
reasoning  is  not  meant  to  show  that  Cato  ought 
not  to  have  fought^  but  that  he  ought  not  to 
have  dewpondeaeven  after  the  last  battle ;  and 
certainly,  even  npon  his  own  principles,  ought 
Dot  to  have  killed  himself.  It  would  be  de- 
parting too  much  from  my  object  to  apply  this  ar- 
gument, however  obvious  the  application,  against 
those  who  were  driven  to  unreasonable  distrust 
and  despair  by  the  late  successes  of  a  neighbour, 
ing  nation. 

But  all  knowledge  will  be  comparatively  of 
little  value,  if  we  neglect  self-knowledre ;  and 
of  self-knowledge  history  and  bioprraphy  may 
be  made  successful  vehicles.  It  will  be  to  little 
purpose  that  our  pupils  become  accurate  critics 
on  the  characters  of  others,  while  they  remain 
ignorant  of  themselves;  for  while  to  those  ^ho 
exercise  a  habit  of  self-application  a  book  of 
profane  histor^r  roav  be  made  an  instrument  of 
improvement  m  this  difficult  science ;  so  with, 
oat  such  an  habit  the  Bible  itself  may,  in  this 
view,  be  read  with  little  profit 

It  will  be  to  no  purpose  that  the  reader  weeps 


over  the  fortitude  of  the  Christen  hero,  or  the 
constancy  of  the  martvr,  if  she  do  not  bear  in 
mind  that  she  herself  is  called  to  endure  her 
own  common  trials  with  something  of  the  same 
temper :  if  she  do  not  bear  in  mind  that,  to  con. 
troul  irregular  huqiiours,  and  to  submit  to  the 
daily  vexations  of  life,  will  require,  though  in  a 
lower  degree,  the  exertion  of  the  same  principle, 
and  supplication  for  the  aid  of  the  same  spirit 
which  sustained  the  Christian  hero  in  the  try- 
ing conflicts  of  life;  or  the  martyr  in  his  agony 
at  the  stake. 

May  I  be  permitted  tn  suggest  a  few  in- 
stances,  by  way  of  specimen,  how  both  sacred 
and  common  history  may  tend  to  promote  selfl 
knowledge  1  And  let  me  again  remind  the  warm 
admirer  of  suffering  piety  linder  extraordinary 
triali,  that  if  she  now  fiiil  in  the  petty  occasions 
to  which  she  is  actually  called  out,  she  would 
not  be  likely  to  have  stood  in  those  more  trying 
occasions  which  excite  her  admiration. 

While  she  is  applauding  the  self-denying  saint 
who  renounced  nis  ease,  or  chose  to  embrace 
death,  rather  than  violate  his  duty,  let  her  ask 
herself  if  she  has  never  refused  to  submit  to  the 
paltry  inconvenience  of  giving  up  her  company, 
or  even  altering  her  dinner-hour  on  a  Sunday, 
though  by  this  trifling  sacrifice  her  fkmily  might 
have  been  enabled  to  attend  the'pnblic  worship 
in  the  afternoon. 

While  she 4«ads  with  horror  that  Belsfaazxar 
was  rioting  with  his  thousand  noblee  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  Persian  army  was  barst- 
ing  through  the  brszen  gates  of  Babylon ;  is  she 
very  sure  that  she  herself,  in  an  almost  equally 
imminent  moment  of  public  danger,  has  not  been 
niffhlly  indulging  in  every  species  of  dissipation  f 

When  she  is  deploring  the  inconsistency  oC 
the  human  heart,  while  she  contrasts  in  Mark 
Anthony  his  bravery  and  contempt  of  ease  at 
one  period,  with  his  licentious  indulgences  at 
anotlier ;  or  while  she  laments  over  the  intrepid 
soul  of  CflBsar,  whom  she  had  been  following 
in  his  painful  marches,  or  admiring  in  his  con- 
tempt of  death,  now  dissolved  in  dissolute  plea- 
sures  with  the  ensnaring  queen  of  Egypt :  lei 
her  examine  whether  she  herself  has  never, 
though  in  a  much  lower  degree,  evinced  soroe- 
tliing  of  the  same  inconsistency  7  whether  she 
who  lives  perhaps  an  orderly,  sober,  and  reason. 
able  lifb  during  her  summer  residence  in  the 
country,  does  not  plunge  with  little  scrapie  in 
the  winter  into  all  the  most  extravagant  |dea. 
sures  of  the  capital  ?  whether  she  never  carries 
about  with  her  an  accommodating  kind  of  re- 
ligion,  which  can  be  made  to  bend  to  places  and 
seasons,  to  climates  and  customs,  to  times  and 
circumstances ;  which  takes  its  tincture  frooa 
the  fashion  without,  and  not  its  habits  from  the 
principle  within ;  which  is  decent  with  the  pioas, 
sober  with  the  orderly,  and  loose  with  the  li. 
centious  ? 

While  she  is  admiring  the  generosity  of  Alex, 
ander  in  giving  away  kingdoms  and  provinces, 
let  her,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  she  ooald 
imitate  this  magnanimity,  take  heed  if  she  her 
self  is  daily  seizing  all  the  little  occasions  of 
doing  good,  which  every  day  presents  to  the 
affluent  7  Her  call  is  not  to  sacrifioo  a  province ; 
but  does  she  sacrifice  an  opera  ticket  7  6ha  vbt 
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Ib  not  doin^  all  the  food  she  can  onder  ber  pre- 
sent circumstaDces,  would  not  do  all  the  fore- 
Bees  she  should,  in  Imaginary  onet,  were  her 
power  enlarg^ed  to  the  extent  of  her  wishes. 

While  she  is  inveighing  with  patriotic  Indig-. 
nation,  that  in  a  neighbouring  metropolis,  thirty 
theatres  were  open  every  night  in  time  of  war 
and  pablic  calamity,  is  she  very  clear  that  in  a 
metropolis  which  contains  only  three,  she  was 
not  almoet  constantly  at  one  of  them  in  time  of 
war  and  pahlic  calamity  also  ?  For  though  in  a 
national  view  it  may  make  a  wide  di^renoe 
whether  there  be  in  the  capital  three  theatres  or 
thirty,  yet,  as  the  same  person  can  only  so  to 
one  of  them  at  once,  it  makes  bat  little  differ- 
ence as  to  the  quantum  of  dissipation  in  the  in- 
dividual. She  who  rejoices  at  successful  virtue 
in  a  history,  or  at  the  prosperity  of  a  person 
whose  interests  do  not  interfere  with  her  own, 
may  exercise  her  self-knowledge  by  examining 
whether  she  rejoices  equallv  at  the  happiness 
of  every  one  about  her :  and  let  her  remember 
she  does  not  rejoice  at  it  in  the  true  sense,  if  she 
does  not  labour  to  promote  it  She  who  glows 
with  rapture  at  a  virtuous  character  in  htsto^, 
should  ask  her  own  heart,  whether  she  is  equally 
ready  to  do  justice  to  the  fine  qualities  of  her 
acquaintance,  though  she  may  not  particularly 
love  them;  and  whether  she  takes  unfeigned 
pleasure  in  the  superior  talents,  virtues,  fame 
and  fortune  of  those  whom  she  professes  to  love, 
though  she  is  eclipsed  by  them  7 

•         ••»•» 

In  like  manner,  in  the  study  of  geography  and 
natural  history,  the  attention  should  be  habitu- 
ally turned  to  the  goodness  of  Providence,  who 
commonlv  adapts  the  various  productions  of  cli- 
mates  lo  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  respective 
inhabitants.  To  illustrate  my  meaning  by  one 
or  two  instances  out  of  a  thousand.  The  reader 
may  be  led  to  admire  the  considerate  goodness 
of  rrovidence  in  having  caused  the  spiry  fir, 
whose  slender  foliage  does  not  obstruct  the  beams 
of  the  sun,  to  grow  in  the  dreary  regions  of  the 
north,  whose  shivering  inhabitants  oould  spare 
none  of  its  scanty  rays ;  while  in  the  torrid  zone, 
the  palm-tree,  the  plantain,  and  the  banana, 
spread  their  umbrella  leaves  to  break  the  almost 
intolerable  fervor  of  a  vertical  sun.  How  the 
camel,  who  is  the  solo  carrier  of  all  the  merchan- 
dise of  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Bar- 
bary,  who  is  obliged  to  transport  his  incredible 
burthens  through  countries  in  which  pasture  is 
so  rare,  can  suhsist  twenty-fbur  hours  without 
fix>d,  and  can  travel  loaded,  many  days  without 
water,  through  dry  and  dusty  deserts,  which 
supply  none ;  and  all  this,  not  from  the  habit, 
but  from  the  conformatidh  of  the  animal :  for 
naturalists  make  this  conformity  of  powers  to 
climates  a  rule  of  Judgment  in  ascertaining  the 
native  countries  of^  ammals,  and  always  deter- 
mine it  to  be  that  to  which  their  powers  and 
properties  are  most  appropriate. 

Thus  the  writers  (^  natural  history  are  per- 
haps unintentionally  magnifying  the  operations 
of  Providence,  when  they  insist  that  animals  do 
not  modify  and  give  way  to  the  influence  of 
other  climates;  but  here  they  too  commonly 
stop ;  neglecting,  or  perhaps  refusing,  to  ascribe 
to  mfinite  goo&eas  this  wise  and  merciful  ac- . 


Gomroodation.  And  here  the  pioos  instruefor 
will  come  in,  in  aid  of  their  deficiency  :  for  phi- 
losophers too  seldom  trace  up  causes,  and  won« 
ders,  and  blessings  to  their  Author.  And  it  is 
peculiarly  to  be  regretted  that  a  late  justly  eele* 
brated  French  naturalist,  who,  though  not  fa- 
mous for  his  sccuracy,  possessed  such  diversified 
powers  of  description  that  he  had  the  talent  of 
making  the  driest  subjects  interesting ;  together 
with  such  liveliness  of  delineation,  that  his  cha- 
racters of  animals  are  drawn  with  a  spirit  and 
variety  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  an  historian  of  . 
men  than  of  beasts :  it  is  to  be  regretted,  I  say 
that  this  writer,  with  all  his  excellencies,  is  ab- 
solutely inadmissible  into  the  library  of  a  young 
lady,  both  on  scoount  of  his  immodesty  and  h» 
impiety ;  and  if  in  wishing  to  eiclade  him,  it 
may  be  thought  wrong  to  have  given  him  so 
much  commendation,  it  is  only  meant  to  show 
that  the  author  is  not  led  to  reprobate  his  pr  In* 
ciples  from  insensibility  to  his  talents.  Thf  -e- 
mark  is  rather  made  to  put  the  reader  ok  re- 
membering that  no  brilliancy  of  genius,  no 
diversity  of  attainments,  should  ever  be  allowed 
as  a  commutation  for  defective  principles  and 
corrupt  ideas.* 


CHAP.  X 

Or  the  tree  ef  d^nUion§^  mnd  the  moral  hen^fU§ 
tf  aummey  in  htngnage. 

Pbbsons  having  been  accustomed  from  their 
cradles  to  learn  words  before  tliey  knew  the 
ideas  for  which  they  stand,  usually  eonlinue  to 
do  so  all  their  lives,  never  taking  the  pains  te 
settle  in  their  minds,  the  determined  ideas  which 
belong  to  them.  This  want  of  a  precise  signifi* 
cation  of  their  words,  when  they  come  to  reasoot 
wpecially  in  moral  sistlers,  is  the  cause  of  very 
obscure  and  uncertain  notions.  They  use  these 
undetermined  words  confidently,  without  much 
troubling  their  heads  about  a  certain  fixed  mean* 
in^t  whereby,  besides  the  ease  of  it,  they  obtain 
thie  advantage,  that  as  in  such  discourse  they 
are  seldom  m  the  right,  so  they  are  seldom  lo 
be  convineed  that  ti^y  are  in  the  wrong,  it  be- 
ing just  the  same  to  go  about  to  draw  those  per- 
sons out  of  their  mistakes,  who  have  no  settled 
notions,  as  to  dispossess  a  yaffrant  of  his  habita- 
tion who  has  no  settled  abodes — The  chief  end 
of  language  being  to  he  understood,  words  servo 
not  for  that  end  when  the^  do  not  excite  in  the 
hearer  the  same  idea  which  they  stand  for  ia 
the  mind  of  the  speaker.*! 

I  have  chosen  to  shelter  myself  under  the 
broad  sanction  of  the  great  author  here^quoted, 
with  a  view  to  apply  this  rule  in  philology  to  a 
moral  purpose ;  for  it  applies  to  the  vepacity  of 
oonversatioB  as  raaeh  as  to  its  correctness ;  and 
as  strongly  reeommends  unequivocal  and  simple 
truth,  as  accurate  and  just  expression.  Scarcely 
any  one  perbape  has  an  adequate  conoeptioo 

*  Goldsmitb*!  History  of  Animated  Nature  has  many 
references  to  a  Divine  Author.  It  is  to  be  wished  the?, 
some  Judicious  person  would  publish  a  new  edition  ot 
this  work,  poriiled  froei  the  indelicate  and  oflensiyt 
parts. 

t  Locke. 


aso 
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how  much  cloar  and  correct  expression  favours 
the  elucidation  of  truth ;  and  the  side  of  truth 
is  obviously  the  side  of  morals ;  it  is  in  fact  one 
and  the  same  cause ;  and  it  is  of  course  the  same 
cause  with  that  of  true  religion  also. 

It  is  therefore  no  worthless  part  of  education, 
even  in  a  religious  view,  to  study  the  precise 
mea/iing  of  words,  and  the  appropriate  signifi- 
cation of  language.  To  this  end  I  know  no 
better  method  than  to  accustom  young  persons 
very  early  to  a  habit  of  dining  common  words 
and  things ;  for,  as  definition  seems  to  lie  at  the 
root  of  correctness,  to  be  accustomed  to  deHne 
English  words  in  English,  would  improve  the 
understanding  more  than  barely  to  iinow  what 
these  words  are  called  in  French,  Italian,  or 
Latin.  Or  rather,  one  use  of  learning  other 
languages  is,  because  definition  is  often  involved 
in  etymology ;  that  is,  since  many  English  words 
take  their  derivation  from  foreign  or  ancient 
languages,  they  cannot  be  so  accurately  under, 
stood  without  some  knowledge  of  those  lan- 
guages :  but  precision  of  any  kind,  either  moral 
or  philological,  too  seldom  finds  its  way  into  the 
education  of  women. 

It  is  perhaps  ^oing  out  of  my  province  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  might  be  well  if  young  men  also 
before  they  entered  on  the  world,  were  to  be  fur- 
nished with  correct  definitions  of  certain  words, 
the  use  of  which  is  become  rather  ambiguous ; 
or  rather  they  should  be  instructed  in  the  douHe 
9en§e  of  modern  phraseology.  For  instance; 
they  should  be  provided  wim  a  ^ood  definition 
of  the  word  honour  in  the  fashionable  sense, 
•bowing  what  vices  it  includes,  and  what  virtues 
it  does  not  include ;  the  term  good  company, 
which  even  the  courtly  Fetronius  of  our  days 
has  defined  as  sometimes  including  not  a  few 
Immoral  and  disreputable  characters ;  rsZtgton, 
which  in  the  various  sens^  assigned  it  by  the 
world,  sometimes  means  superstition,  sometimes 
fanaticism,  and  sometimes  a  mere  disposition  to 
attend  on  any  kind  of  form  of  worship :  the  word 
goodnetSt  which  is  made  to  mean  every  thing 
that  is  not  notoriously  bad ;  and  sometimes  even 
that  too,  if  what  is  notoriously  bad  be  accompa- 
nied by  good  humour,  pleasing  manners,  and  a 
little  alms-giving.  By  these  means  they  would 
go  forth  armed  against  many  of  the  false  opini- 
ons which,  through  the  abuse  or  ambiguous 
meaning  of  words,  pass  so  current  in  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  the  youthfbl  part  of  that  sex 
which  is  the  more  immediate  object  of  this  little 
woxk.  With  correct  definition  they  should  also 
be  taught  to  study  the  shades  of  words,  and  this 
not  merely  with  a  view  to  accuracy  of  expression, 
though  even  that  involves  both  sense  and  ele- 
gance, but  with  a  view  to  moral  truth. 

It  may  be  thought  ridiculous  to  assert  that 
morals  have  any  connexion  with  the  purity  of 
knguage,  or  that  the  precision  of  truth  may  be 
violated  through  defect  of  critical  exactness  in 
the  three  degrees  of  comparison  :  yet  how  fre- 
quently do  we  hear  from  the  dealers  in  superla- 
tives, of  •  most  admirable,  superexcellent,  and 
quite  perfect*  people,  who,  to  plain  persons,  not 
bred  in  the  school  of  exaggeration,  would  appear 
mere  common  characters,  not  rising  above  the 
level  of  mediocrity  •  By  this  negligence  in  the 
ust  application  o'  wor^  we  shidl  be  as  much 


misled  by  these  trope  and  figure  ladies,  when 
they  degrade  as  when  they  panegyrize ;  fbr  to  a 
plain  and  sober  judgment,  a  tradesman  may  not 
be  *  the  most  good-for-nothing  fellow  that  ever 
existed,*  merely  because  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  execute  in  an  hour,  an  order  which  re 
quired  a  week ;  a  lady  may  not  be  *  the  moat 
hideous  fright  the  world  ever  saw,*  though  the 
make  of  her  gown  may  have  been  obsolete  for  a 
month  ,'  nor  may  one*s  young  friend's  father  be 
a  *  monster  of  cruelty,*  though  he  may  be  a  quiet 
gentleman  who  does  not  choose  to  live  at  water, 
ing-places,  but  likes  to  have  his  daughter  stay 
at  home  with  him  in  the  country. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  the  interjection  is 
the  most  abundantly  in  use  with  the  hyperbcJi- 
cal  fair  ones.  Would  it  could  be  added  that 
these  emphatical  expletives  (if  I  may  make  use 
of  a  contradictory  term,)  were  not  sometimes 
tinctured  with  profaneness !  Though  I  am  per- 
suaded  that  idle  habit  is  oflen  more  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  deep  offence  than  intended  impiety, 
yet  there  is  scarcely  any  error  of  youthful  talk 
which  merits  severer  castigation.  And  an  iiabit 
of  exclamation  should  be  rejected  by  polished 
people  as  vulgar,  even  if  it  were  not  abhorred  as 
profane. 

The  habit  of  exaggerating  trifles,  together 
with  the  grand  female  failing  of  excessive  mu- 
tual flattery,  and  elaborate  general  professiona 
of  fondness  and  attachment,  is  inconceivably 
cherished  by  the  voluminous  private  correspon- 
dences  in  which  some  girls  are  indulged.  In 
vindication  of  this  practice  it  is  plead^  that  a 
facility  of  st^le,  and  an  easy  torn  of  expression, 
are  acquisitions  to  be  derived  from  an  early  in- 
terchan^  of  sentiments  by  letter-writing  ;  but 
even  if  it  were  so,  these  would  be  dearly  pur- 
chased  by  the  sacrifice  of  that  truth,  and  sobriety 
of  sentiment,  that  correctness  of  language,  and 
that  ingenuous  simplicity  of  character  and  man- 
ners  so  lovely  in  female  youth. 

Next  to  pernicious  reading,  imprudent  and 
violent  friendships  are  the  most  dangerous  snares 
to  this  simplicity.  And  boundless  correspon- 
dences with  different  confidants,  whether  they 
live  in  a  distant  province,  or,  as  it  oHen  happens, 
in  the  same  street,  are  the  fuel  which  principally 
feeds  this  dangerous  flame  of  youthful  sentimenL 
In  those  correspondences  the  young  friends  oflen 
encourage  each  other  in  the  falsest  notions  of 
human  life,  and  the  most  erroneous  vievrs  of 
each  other*s  character.  Family  afikirs  are  di- 
vulged, and  family  faults  aggravated.  Vo^rs  of 
everlasting  attachment  and  exclusive  fondness 
are  in  a  pretty  just  proportion  bestowed  on  every 
friend  alike.  These  epistles  overflow  with  quo. 
tations  from  the  most  passionate  of  the  drantatic 
poets ;  and  passages  wrested  from  their  nataral 
meaning,  and  pressed  into  the  service  of  senti- 
ment, are,  with  all  the  violence  of  misapplica- 
tion, compelled  to  suit  the  case  of  the  horoic 
transcriber. 

But  antecedent  to  this  epistolary  period  of  lile 
they  should  have  been  accustomed  to  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness  in  whatever  they  relatau 
They  should  maintain  the  most  critical  accoracj 
in/ac(s,  in  daies^  in  numbering,  in  detcribiMg^ 
in  short,  in  whatever  pertains,  either  directly  or 
mdirectly,  closely  or  remotely,  to  the  great  fiir 
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damsntsl  priaetpla,  <hrfA.  Il  ia  to  Ter  j  difficult 
ror  penoDs  of  grMt  IWelinest  to  rettraio  them- 
selves  within  the  sober  limits  of  strict  Tsrseity, 
either  in  their  ssssrtions  or  nsmtions,  especi. 
sUy  when  a  little  andue  indolgence  of  &ooy  is 
spt  to  procure  for  them  the  praise  of  genias  and 
spirit,  that  this  restraint  is  one  of  the  earlieat 
principles  which  should  be  worked  into  the 
joothful  mind. 

The  conversation  of  joang  iemales  is  also  in 
danger  of  being  overloaded  with  epithets.  As 
in  the  warm  Mason  of  youth  hardly  any  thing 
is  seen  in  the  true  point  of  vision,  so  hardly  sny 
thing-  is  named  in  naked  simplicity ;  and  the 
very  sensibility  of  the  feelings  ib  partly  a  cause 
of  ths  extravagance  of  the  expression.  But  here, 
as  in  other  points,  the  sacred  writers,  particu- 
larly  of  the  New  Testament,  preeent  us  with 
the  purest  models ;  and  its  natural  and  unlabour- 
ed style  of  expression  is  perhaps  not  the  mean< 
eet  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  There 
is  throughout  the  whole  narratives,  no  over- 
charged character,  no  elaborate  description,  no- 
thing  studiously  emphatioal,  as  if  truth  of  itself 
were  weak,  and  wanted  to  be  helped  out  There 
is  little  panegyric,  and  less  invective;  none  but 
on  grea^  and  awful,  and  justifiable  occasions. 
The  authors  record  their  own  faults  with  the 
smme  honesty  ss  if  thev  were  the  faults  of  other 
men,  and  the  faults  of  other  men  with  ss  little 
amplification  as  if  they  were  their  own.  There 
is  perhaps  no  book  in  which  adjectives  are  so 
spKarin|r{y  need.  A  modest  statement  of  the  fact, 
with  no  colooring  and  little  comment,  with  little 
omphasis  and  no  varnish,  is  the  example  held 
oat  to  us  for  correcting  the  exuberances  of  pas- 
sion and  of  langosge,  by  that  divine  volume 
which  furnishes  us  with  the  still  more  important 
rule  of  faith  and  standard  of  practice.  Nor  is 
the  truth  lowered  by  any  feebleness,  nor  is  the 
spirit  diluted,  nor  the  impression  weakened  bj 
this  soberness  and  moderation ;  for  with  all  this 
plainness  there  is  so  much  force,  with  all  this 
simphcity  there  is  so  much  energy,  that  a  few 
slight  touches  and  artless  strokes  of  Scripture 
characters  convey  a  stronger  outline  of  the  per- 
flion  delineated,  than  is  sometimes  given  by  the 
most  elaborate  and  finished  portrait  of  more  arti- 
ficial historians. 

If  it  bo  objected  to  this  remark,  that  many 
parts  of  the  sacred  writings  abound  in  a  loflv, 
figurative, and  even  hyperbolical  style;  this  ob- 
jeetion  applies  cbieflf  to  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  to  the  prophetical  and  poetical 
parts  of  that.  But  the  metaphorical  and  florid 
style  of  those  writings  is  distinct  from  the  inac- 
curate and  overstrained  expression  we  have  been 
censuring ;  for  that  only  is  inaccuracy  which 
leads  to  a  iidse  and  inadequate  conception  in  the 
reader  or  hearer.  The  lony  style  of  the  eastern, 
and  of  other  heroic  poetry,  does  not  so  mislead ; 
Ibr  the  metaphor  is  understood  to  be  a  metaphor, 
and  the  imasery  is  understood  to  be  ornamental. 
The  style  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
inent  is  not,  it  is  true,  plain  in  opposition  to 
figurative;  nor  simple  in  opposition  to  florid; 
but  it  is  plain  and  simple  in  the  best  sense,  as 
opposed  to  false  principles  and  false  taste;  it 


very  tropes  and  figures,  though  hold,  are  never 
unnatural  or  affected:  when  it  embellishes  it 
does  not  mislead ;  even  when  it  exaggerates,  .t 
does  not  misrepresent ;  if  it  be  hyperbolical,  it 
is  so  either  in  compliance  with  Uie  genius  of 
oriental  language,  or  in  compliance  with  con- 
temporary customs,  or  because  the  subject  is 
one  which  will  be  most  forcibly  impressed  by  a 
strong  figure.  The  lofUness  of  tlie  expression 
deducts  nothing  from  the  weight  of  the  circum- 
stance ;  the  imagery  animates  the  reader  with- 
out  misleading  him ;  the  boldest  iilustration* 
while  it  dilates  his  conception  of  the  subject,  de- 
tracts  nothing  from  its  exactness ;  and  the  di- 
vine Spirit,  instead  of  suffering  truth  to  be  in. 
jured  by  the  opulence  of  the  figures,  contrives  to 
make  them  fresh  and  varied  avenues  to  the 
heart  and  the  understanding. 


CHAP.  XL 

On  religion.  The  nee€9nty  and  duty  of  earhf 
inMtructiwi  thoum  by  analogy  w%lh  human 
learning. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  our  late  innovators 
in  philosophy,  who  have  written  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  pojiular  treatises  on  education, 
to  decry  the  practice  of  early  instilling  religious 
knowledge  into  the  minds  of  children.  In  vin- 
dication of  this  opinion  it  has  been  alleged,  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  that  the  mind  of  man  should  be  kept  free 
from  prepossessions;  and  in  particular,  that 
every  one  should  be  lefl  to  form  such  judgment 
on  religious  subjects  as  may  seem  best  to  has 
own  reason  in  maturer  years. 

This  sentiment  has  received  some  counte- 
nance from  those  better  characters  who  have 
wished,  on  the  fairest  principle,  to  encourage 
free  inouiry  in  religion ;  but  it  has  been  pushed 
to  the  blameable  excess  here  censured,  chiefly 
by  the  new  philosophers ;  who,  while  they  pro- 
fess only  an  ingenuous  zeal  for  truth,  are  in 
fact  slily  endeavouring  to  destroy  Christianity 
itself,  by  discountenancing,  under  the  plausible 
pretence  of  free  inquiry,  ail  attention  whatever 
to  the  religious  education  of  our  youth. 

It  is  undoubtedly  our  duty,  while  we  are  in- 
sUlling  principles  into  the  tender  mind,  to  take 
peculiar  care  that  those  principles  be  sound  and 
Just ;  that  the  religion  we  teach  be  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  and  not  the  inventions  of  human 
error  or  superstition :  that  the  principles  we  in- 
fuse into  others,  be  such  as  we  ourselves  have 
well  scrutinized,  and  not  the  result  of  our  cre- 
dulity or  bigotry ;  not  the  mere  hereditary,  un- 
examined prejudices  of  our  own  undisoemin^ 
childhood.  It  may  also  be  granted,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  parent  to  inform  the  youth, 
that  when  his  faculties  shall  have  so  unfolded 
themselves,  as  to  enable  him  to  examine  fi)r 
himself  those  principles  which  the  parent  is  now 
instilling,  it  will  be  his  duty  so  to  examine 
them. 

But  aflor  making  these  concessions,  I  would 
most  seriously  insist  that  there  are  certain  lead- 


rmises  no  wrong  idea ;  it  gives  an  exact  impres-   ing  and  fundamental  truths ;  that  there  are  cer- 
ston  of  the  thing  it  means  to  convey ;  and  its]  tarn  sentiments  on  the  side  of  Christianity,  ss 
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vnW  ftfl  orvirtiw  and  benevolence,  in  favoar  of 
which  every  child  oughi  to  be  prepossened ;  and 
may  it  not  bo  also  added,  that  to  expect  to  lieep 
the  mind  void  of  all*  prepoeaeesion,  even  npon 
tmy  snbiect,  appears  to  be  altojj^ther  a  vain  and 
impracticable  attempt;  an  attempt,  the  very 
enggestion  of  which  argaea  maoh  ignorance  of 
hnman  nature. 

liCt  it  be  observed  here,  that  we  are  not  com- 
bating  the  infidel ;  that  we  are  not  prodacing 
evidences  and  U'gnments  in  favour  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  or  trying  to  win  over  the  assent 
of  the  reader  to  that  which  he  disputes,  but  that 
wo  are  taking  it  for  granted,  not  only  that 
Christianity  is  true,  but  that  we  are  addressing 
those  who  believe  it  to  be  true :  an  assumption 
vhich  has  been  made  throughout  this  work. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  there  are  religious 

Erinciples  which  are  true,  and  which  ought  to 
s  communicated  in  tlie  most  effectual  manner, 
the  next  question  which  arises  seems  to  be,  at 
what  age  and  in  what  manner  these  ought  to  be 
inculcated ;  that  it  ought  to  be  at  an  early  period 
we  have  the  command  of  Christ ;  who  encourag- 
ingly  said,  in  answer  to  those  who  would  have 
repelled  their  approach,  *  Suffer  little  childran 
to  come  unto  me.*  / 

But  here  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
what  yet  cannot  be  conceded,  that  some  good 
reasons  may  be  brought  in  favour  of  delay ;  al- 
lowing that  such  impressions  as  are  oommuni- 
cated  early  may  not  be  very  deep;  allowing 
them  even  to  become  totally  effaced  by  the  sul^ 
sequent  corruptions  of  the  heart  and  of  the  world; 
ttiil  I  would  illustrate  the  importance  of  early 
infusing  reliffious  knowledge,  by  an  allusion 
drawn  from  the  power  of  early  habit  in  human 
learning.  Put  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  person 
who  was  betimes  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of 
classical  studies.  Suppose  him  afler  quitting 
Bchool  to  have  fallen,  either  by  a  course  of  idle- 
ness or  of  vulgar  pursuits,  into  a  total  neglect 
of  study.  Should  this  person  at  any  fhture  pe- 
riod happen  to  be  called  to  some  profession, 
which  should  oblige  him,  as  we  say,  to  rub  up 
his  Greek  and  Latin ;  his  memory  still  retain- 
ing  the  unoblitorated  though  faint  traces  of  his 
early  pursuits,  he  will  be  able  to  recover  his  ne- 
glected learning  with  less  difficulty  than  he 
3ould  now  begin  to  learn ;  for  he  is  not  again 
obliged  to  set  out  with  studying  the  simple  ele- 
ments ;  they  come  back  on  being  pursued ;  they 
are  found  on  being  searched  for ;  the  decayed 
images  assume  shape,  and  strength,  and  colour ; 
be  has  in  his  mind  first  principles  to  which  to 
recur ;  the  rules  of  grammar  which  he  has  al- 
lowed himself  to  violate,  he  has  not  however 
forgotten ;  he  will  recall  neglected  ideas,  he  will 
resume  slighted  habits  far  more  easily  than  he 
could  now  begin  to  acquire  new  ones.  I  appeal 
to  clergymen  who  are  called  to  attend  the  dying 
beds  of  such  as  have  been  bred  in  gross  and  stu- 
pid ignorance  of  religion,  for  the  justness  of  this 
comparison.  Do  they  not  find  that  these  on- 
happy  people  have  no  ideas  in  common  with 
them  7  that  they  therefore  possess  no  intelligible 
medium  oj  which  to  make  themselves  under- 
•tood  7  that  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ad. 
dressing  themselves  have  no  first  principles  to 
which  Siey  can  be  referred  f  that  tbey  are  fg- 


norant  not  only  of  theecieooe,  but  the  langiuge 
of  Christianity  7 

Bnt  at  worst,  whatever  be  tlie  event  of  a  pioot 
education  to  the  child,  though  in  general  we  aie 
encouraged  fVom  the  tenor  of  Scriplaro  and  the 
course  of  experience  to  hope  that  the  event  will 
be  ftvoorable,  and  that  *■  when  he  is  old  be  will 
not  depart  from  iL'  Is  it  nothing  for  the  pereot 
to  have  acquitted  himself  of  this  prime  duty  7 
Is  it  nothing  to  him  that  he  has  obeyed  the  plain 
command  of  *  training  hie  child  in  the  way  he 
sbouk)  go  7'  And  will  not  the  parent  who  so 
acquits  himself,  with  better  reason  and  more 
lively  hope,  supplicate  the  Father  of  mercies  Ibr 
the  reclaiming  of  a  prodigal,  who  has  wandered 
out  of  that  right  path  in  which  he  has  set  him 
forward,  than  for  the  conversion  of  a  negieeted 
creature,  to  whose  fbet  the  Gospel  had  never 
been  offered  as  a  light  7  And  how  different  will 
be  the  dying  reflections  even  of  that  parent 
whose  earnest  endeavours  have  been  nnheppUy 
defeated  by  the  subsequent  and  volnntarj  per. 
version  of  his  child,  from  his  who  will  reasona- 
bly aggravate  his  pangs,  by  transferrinjr  the  sins 
of'^his  neglected  child  to  the  number  of  his  own 
transgressions. 

And  to  such  well-intentioned  bat  ill-jadjing 
parents  as  really  wish  their  children  to  be  bere> 
after  pious,  but  erroneously  withhold  instrndioa 
till  the  more  advanced  period  prescribed  by  tke 
great  master  of  splendid  paradoxes*  shall  arrive' 
who  can  assure  tnem,  that  while  they  are  wttk- 
holding  the  good  seed,  the  great  and  ever  vigi- 
lant enemy,  who  assiducusly  seixes  hold  on  every 
opportunity  which  tee  slight,  and  cultivates 
every  advantage  which  we  neglect,  may  not  be 
stocking  the  fallow  jfround  with  tares?  Nay, 
who  in  this  fluetuatmg  state  of  things  can  be 
assured,  even  if  this  were  not  certainly  to  be  tbe 
case,  that  to  them  the  promised  period  ever  shall 
arrive  at  all  7  Who  shall  ascertain  to  them  that 
their  now  neglected  child  shall  certainly  live  to 
receive  the  delayed  instructions  ?  Who  can  as- 
sure  them  that  they  themselves  will  live  to  com- 
municate  it  7 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  parents 
who  are  indifferent  about  religion,  much  more 
thoae  who  treat  it  with  scorn,  are  not  likely  to 
Kj  anxious  on  this  subject ;  it  is  therefore  the 
attention  of  religiouB  parents  which  is  here 
chiefly  called  upon ;  and  the  more  so,  as  there 
seems,  on  this  point,  an  unaccountable  neglt- 
gence  in  many  of  these,  Ivhether  it  arises  frem 
mdolence,  false  principles,  or  whatever  other 
motive. 

But  independent  of  knowledge,  it  is  sone. 
thing,  nay,  let  philosophers  say  what  they  will, 
\t  IS  much  to  give  youth  prepossetsums  in  favour 
of  religion,  to  seoure  their  prtjudieee  on  its  side 
before  you  turn  them  adnfl  into  the  world  *  a 
world  In  which,  before  they  can  be  complt^ 
armed  with  arguments  and  reasons,  they  will  i 
assailed  by  numbers  whose  prepossessions  and 
prejudices,  far  more  than  tk^r  arguments  aad 
reasons,  attach  them  to  the  other  side.  W^ 
should  not  the  Christian  youth  furnish  binsetf 
in  the  best  cause  with  the  same  natural  armotr 
which  the  enemies  of  religion  wear  in  the  worst! 
It  is  certain  that  to  set  out  m  life  with  ssaA. 
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totmtB  in  fEToar  of  the  refi^on  of  oar  oountry  ii 
no  more  an  error  or  a  weakness,  than  to  grow 
ap  with  a  fondness  Ibr  oar  country  itself.  If  the 
!ove  of  our  country  be  judgred  a  fair  principle, 
surefy  a  Christian  who  is  *  a  eitisen  of  no  meaa 
city,*  may  JawfuRy  ha?e  kit  attachments  too. 
If  patriotism  be  an  honest  prejudice,  Christie 
uiity  is  not  a  servile  one.  Nay,  let  us  teach  the 
yoQth  to  hug  his  prejudices,  to  glory  in  his  pre- 
possess  ions,  rather  than  to  acquire  that  versa* 
tile  and  accommodating  cititenshipof  the  world, 
by  which  he  may  be  an  infidel  in  Paris,  a  Papist 
at  Rome,  and  a  Mossalman  at  Cairo. 

Let  me  not  be  supposed  so  to  elevate  politics, 
or  so  to  depress  religion,  as  to  make  any  com* 
parision  of  the  valae  of  the  one  with  the  other, 
when  I  observe,  that  between  the  true  Biitish 
patriot  and  the  true  Christian,  there  will  be  this 
oommon  resemblance :  the  more  deeply  each  of 
them  inquires,  the  more  will  he  be  confirmed  in 
his  respective  attachment,  the  one  to  his  coun- 
try, the  other  to  his  religion.  I  speak  with  re- 
verence of  the  immeasurable  distance ;  but  the 
more  the  one  presses  on  the  firm  arch  of  oar 
constitution,  and  the  other  on  that  of  Christi- 
anity, the  stronger  he  will  find  them  both.  EUch 
challenges  scrutiny;  each  has  nothing  to  dread 
but  from  shallow  politicians  and  shallow  philo- 
sophers ;  in  each  intimate  knowledge  justifies 
prepossession;  in  each  investigation  confirms 
attachment 

If  wo  divide  the  human  bein^  into  three  com- 
ponent parts,  the  bodily,  the  intellectual,  and 
the  sptrituai,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  a  portion 
of  care  and  attention  be  assigned  to  each  in 
Bome  degree  adequate  to  its  importance  ?  Should 
I  venture  to  say  a  due  portion,  a  portion  adapt- 
ed to  the  real  comparative  value  of  each,  would 
not  that  conaemn  in  one  word  the  whole  system 
of  modern  education  7  The  rational  and  intel- 
lectual part  being  avowedly  more  valuable  than 
the  bodily,  while  the  spiritual  and  immortal 
part  exceeds  even  the  intellectual  still  more  than 
that  surpasses  whaf'is  corporeal;  is  it  acting 
according  to  the  common  rales  of  proportion ; 
ifl  it  acting  on  the  principles  of  distributive  jus- 
tice ;  is  it  acting  with  that  good  sense  and  right 
jadjrnient  with  which  the  ordinary  business  of 
this  world  is  usually  transacted,  to  give  the 
larger  portion  of  time  and  care  to  that  which  is 
worth  tbeleast?  Is  it  fair  that  what  relates  to 
the  body  and  the  organs  of  the  body,  I  mean 
those  accomplishments  which  address  them- 
selves to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  should  occupy  al- 
most the  whole  thoughts ;  while  the  intellectual 
part  sihottld  be  robbed  of  its  due  proportion,  and 
tbe  sptritoal  part  should  have  almost  no  prooor- 
tion  at  all  7  Is  not  this  preparing  ypor  children 
for  an  awful  disappointment  in  the  tremendoos 
day  when  they  shall  be  stripjped  of  that  body,  of 
those  senses  and  organs,  which  have  been  made 
almost  the  sole  objects  of  their  attentions,  and 
shaO  ftel  themselves  left  in  possession  of  nothing 
b«t  that  sptritoal  part  which  in  education  was 
eoaroelj  taken  into  the  icconnt  of  their  aust- 
onoe  7 

Sorely  it  should  be  thought  a  ressoaable  com- 
MKDise  (and  I  am  ia  &ot  andervaloiag  the  ob« 
|e^  fi>r  the  importance  of  which  I  olead)  to 
'» that  at  least  two-thirds  of  ttiat  time 
Z 


which  is  now  osarped  by  externals  should  bs 
restored  to  the  rightfhl  owners,  the  understand- 
ing and  tbe  heart ;  and  that  the  acquisition  of 
religions  knowledge  in  early  youth  should  at 
least  be  no  lets  an  object  of  sedulous  attention 
than  the  cultivation  of  human  learning  or  of 
ontward  embellishments.  It  is  also  not  nn- 
reasonable  to  suggest,  that  we  should  in  Christ! 
anity,  as  in  arts,  sciences,  or  languages,  begin 
with  (he  beginning,  set  out  with  the  simple 
elements,  and  thus  *  go  on  unto  perfection.' 

Why  in  teaching  to  draw  do  you  tiegtn  with 
straight  lines  and  curves,  till  by  gentle  steps 
the  knowledge  of  outline  and  proportion  be  oh 
tained,  and  your  picture  be  completed ;  never 
losing  sight,  however,  of  the  elementary  lines 
and  curves?  Why  in  music  do  you  set  oat 
with  the  simple  notes,  and  pursue  the  acquisi- 
tion through  all  its  progress,  still  in  every  stage 
recurring  to  the  notes  f  Why  in  the  science  of 
numbers  do  you  invent  the  simplest  methods  of 
conveying  just  ideas  of  computation,  still  refbr- 
ring  to  the  tables  which  involve  the  fundamett- 
tal  rules  7  Why  in  the  science  of  quantity  do 
men  introduce  the  pupil  at  first  to  the  plainest 
diagrams,  and  clear  up  one  difllicultjr  before  they 
allow  another  to  appear?  Why  in  teaching 
languages  to  the  youth  do  you  sedulously  infuse 
into  his  mind  the  rudiments  of  your  syntax? 
Why  in  parsing  is  he  led  to  refer  every  word 
to  its  part  of  speech,  to  resolve  every  sentence 
into  its  elements,  to  reduce  every  term  to  its 
original,  and  from  the  first  case  of  nouns,  and 
the  first  tense  of  verbs,  to  explain  their  forma 
tions,  changes,  and  dependences,  till  the  prin- 
ciples of  language  become  so  grounded,  that,  by 
continually  recurring  to  the  rules,  speaking  and 
writing  correctly  are  fixed  into  a  habit  ?  Why 
all  this,  but  because  you  uniformly  wish  him  to 
be  grounded  in  each  of  his  acquirements  7  Why, 
but  because  you  are  persuaded  that  a  slight, 
and  slovenly,  and  superficial,  and  irregular  way 
ofinstruction  will  never  train  him  to  ezccDence 
in  any  thing  ? 

Do  young  persons  then  become  musicians, 
painters,  linguists,  and  mathematicians  by  early 
study  and  regular  labour ;  and  shall  they  become 
Christians  by  accident?  or  rather,  is  not  this 
acting  on  that  very  principle  of  Dogberry,  at 
which  you  probably  have  oflen  laughed  7  Is  it 
not  supposing  that  religion  like  reading  and 
writing  comes  by  nature  7  Shall  all  those  ac- 
complishments, *  which  perish  in  tbe  using,* 
be  so  assiduously,  so  systematically  taught? 
Shall  all  those  habits,  which  are  limited  to  the 
things  of  this  world,  be  so  carefully  formed,  so 
persisted  in,  as  to  be  interwoven  with  our  very 
make,  so  as  to  become  as  it  were  a  part  of  onr- 
selves ;  and  shall  that  knowledge  which  is  to 
make  us  *  wise  unto  salvation*  be  picked  up  at 
random,  cursorily,  or  perhaps  not  picked  up  at 
all  7  Shall  that  difficult  divine  science  wnich 
requires  *  line  npon  line,  and  precept  apon  pre- 
cept,' here  a  little  and  there  a  little ;  that  know* 
ledge  which  parents,  even  under  a  darker  dts* 
penaation,  were  required  to  teach  their  children 
JlZ^cnr/y,  and  to  talk  of  it  when  tliey  sat  in 
their  hooae,  and  when  they  walked  by  (he  way, 
and  when  they  lay  down,  and  when  they  rose 
opi'  shall  this  knowledge  be  by  Christian  parsoli 
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iNm  tn  iMipid  and  fteenag  mode  of  infltrne- 
tion.  He  will  raorever,  as  wae  eaid  abore,  al- 
iraye  carefhlly  keep  op  a  quick  sense  of  the 

Kraonal  inieroet  the  popil  has  in  eTery  religious 
sCruetion  which  is  impreesed  upon  him.  He 
will  teaci/  as  Paul  prayed,  *  with  the  spirit,  and 
vHth  the  understanding  also  ;*  and  in  imitating 
this  great  model,  he  will  necessarily  avoid  the 
•pposite  faults  of  two  different  sorts  of  instrue- 
tors ;  for  while  some  of  our  divines  of  the  higher 
dass  have  been  too  apt  to  preach  as  if  mankind 
had  only  intellect,  and  the  lower  and  more  po- 
pular sort  as  if  they  had  only  passions,  let  him 
Borrow  what  is  good  from  both,  and>address  his 
pupils  as  beings  compounded  of  both  under- 
standing and  affections.* 

Fancy  not  that  the  Bible  is  too  difficult  and 
intricate  to  be  presented  in  its  own  naked  form, 
and  that  it  puzzles  and  bewilders  the  youthful 
mtderstandinr.  In  all  needful  and  indispensa. 
Ue  points  of  knowledge,  the  darkness  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  a  great  Christian  philoeopherf  has  ob- 
served, *  is  but  a  partial  darkness,  like  that  of 
Egypt,  which  benighted  only  the  enemies  of 
Ood,  while  it  left  his  children  in  clear  day.*  It 
is  not  pretended  that  the  Bible  will  find  in  the 
young  reader  clear  views  of  God  and  of  Christ, 
of  the  soul  and  eternity,  but  that  it  will  givt 
them.  And  if  it  be  really  the  appropriate  cha- 
racter of  Scripture,  as  it  tells  us  itself  that  it  is, 
*to  enlighten  the  eyes  of  the  hlind^^  and  *to 
make  wise  the  simple^^  then  it  is  as  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  youthful  and  uninformed  as  for  any 
other  class ;  and  as  it  was  never  expected  that 
the  greater  part  of  Christians  should  be  learned, 
BO  is  learning,  though  of  inestimable  value  in  a 
teacher  of  theology,  no  essential  qualification  for 
a  common  Christian,  for  which  reason  Scripture 
truths  are  expressed  with  that  clear  and  simple 
eridence  adapted  to  the  kind  of  assent  which 
they  require ;  an  assent  materially  different  from 
that  sort  of  demonstration  which  a  mathematical 
theorem  demands.     He  who  could  bring  an  un- 

Erejudiced  heart  and  an  unpcr verted  will,  would 
rin^  to  the  Scriptures  the  best  qaalification  for 
understanding  and  receiving  them.  And  though 
hev  contain  things  which  the  pupil  cannot  com- 
prehend (as  what  ancient  poet,  historian,  or  ora- 
tor does  not)  the  teacher  may  address  to  him  the 
Words  which  Christ  addressed  to  Peter,  *  What 
I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know 
hereafler.' 

histories  of  the  Bible,  and  commentaries  on 
the  Bible,  for  the  use  of  children,  though  valua- 
ble in  their  way,  should  never  be  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  Bible  itself.  For  historical  or 
(reographical  information,  for  calling  the  atten- 
tion to  events  and  characters,  they  are  very  use- 
fbl.  But  Scripture  truths  are  best  conveyed  in 
ks  own  sublime  and  simple  phraseology;  its 

*  The  zeal  and  diligence  with  wtifeh  the  bishop  of 
London's  weekly  lectures  have  been  attended  by  persons 
sf  all  ranks  aad  deaeriptions,  but  more  espedaUy  by  that 
class  to  whom  this  little  work  is  addressed,  is  a  very 
^misins  circumstance  for  the  oge.  And  while  we  con- 
sider with  pleasure  the  advantapres  peouliarly  to  be  de- 
ftved  by  the  yoant  ikt>m  so  interesting  and  aaiiaated  an 
exposition  of  the  GospeU  we  are  further  led  to  rejoice  at 
the  countenance  given  by  such  high  authority  to  the  rc- 
rltrnl  of  that  excellent  but  too  much  neglected  practice 
sCkvtaras. 
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doctrines  are  best  understood  in  its  own  appro- 
priate language ;  its  precepts  are  best  retained 
in  their  own  simple  form.  Paraphrases,  in  pro* 
fessing  to  explain,  often  dilute ;  while  the  terse- 
ness and  brevity  of  Scripture  composition  fills 
the  mind,  touches  the  heart,  and  fastens  on  the 
memory.  While  I  would  cause  them  to  *  re«d, 
the  commentary  for  the  improvement  of  the  un- 
derstanding, they  should  mark,  learn,  and  in- 
wardly digest*  the  Bible  for  the  comfort  and 
edification  of  the  heart 

Young  people  who  have  been  taught  reli^oB 
in  a  formal  and  superficial  way,  who  have  nad 
all  its  drudgeries  and  none  of  its  pleasures,  wiU 
probably  have  acquired  so  little  relish  for  it,  as 
to  consider  the  continued  prosecution  of  theis 
religious  studies  as  a  badge  of  their  tutelage,  as 
a  mark  that  they  are  still  under  subjection ;  and 
will  look  forward  with  impatience  to  the  hour  t^ 
their  emancipation  from  the  lectures  on  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  era  of  their  promised  liberty ;  the 
epocha  of  independence.  They  will  long  for 
the  period  when  its  lessons  shau  cease  to  Ik  de- 
livered ;  will  conclude  that,  having  onee  attained 
such  an  age,  and  arrived  at  the  required  profi- 
ciency, the  object  will  be  accomplished,  and  the 
labour  at  an  end.  But  let  not  your  children  *  so 
learn  Christ*  Apprise  them  that  no  specific 
day  will  ever  arise,  on  which  they  shall  say,  I 
have  attained  ;  but  inform  them,  that  every  ac- 
quisition must  be  followed  up ;  knowledge  must 
be  increased ;  prejudices  subdued  ;  good  habits 
rooted ;  evil  ones  eradicated ;  amiable  disposi. 
tions  strengthened  ;  right  principles  conBrmed; 
till  going  on  from  light  toli^t,and  from  strength 
to  strength,  they  come  to  the  measure  of  tlie 
stature  of  the  fblness  of  Christ* 

But  though  serious  instruction  will  not  only 
be  uninteresting  but  irksome,  if  conveyed  to 
youth  in  a  cold  didactic  way;  yet  if  their  a&c 
tions  be  suitably  engaged,  while  their  under- 
standings are  kept  in  exercise,  their  hearts  so 
far  fVom  necessarilT  revolting,  as  some  insist, 
will  oflen  receive  the  most  solemn  truths  vitli 
alacrity.  It  is,  as  we  have  repeated,  the  manner 
which  revolts  them,  and, not  the  thing.  Nor 
will  they,  as  some  assert,  necessarily  dislike  the 
teacher,  because  the  truths  taught  are  of  the 
most  awful  and  solemn  kind.  It  has  happened 
to  the  writer  to  be  a  frequent  witness  of  the  gra- 
titude and  affection  expressed  by  youn^  persons 
to  those  who  had  sedulously  and  seriously  io- 
structed  them  in  religious  knowledge ;  an  affec- 
tion as  lively,  a  gratitude  as  warm,  as  eoold 
have  been  excited  by  any  indulgence  to  their 
persons,  or  any  gratification  of^a  worldlj  Da- 
tura. 

As  it  is  notorious  that  men  of  wit  and  spright- 
ly fancy  have  been  the  most  fbrmidabie  ene- 
mies to  Christianity;  while  men,  in  whoaa 
those  talents  have  been  consecrated  to  Ged». 
have  been  some  of  her  most  osefal  ehampi- 
oos,  take  particular  care  to  press  that  ardeat 
and  ever-active  power,  the  imapnatum^  ialo 
the  service  of  religion.  This  bright  and  bosy 
faculty  will  be  leiuling  its  possessor  into  per- 
petual peril,  and  is  an  enemy  of  peculiar  po^ 
tency  till  it  come  to  be  employed  in  the  rinse 
of  God.  It  is  a  lion,  which  though  worldly  pr« 
dence  indeed  may  eh&in  so  aa  to  prsYent  oai 
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is;  but  when  Mnetifiad  br  C^rMtitaitj,  the 
nM^natiea  k  a  lioo  tmrntm;  yov  have  all  the 
^mett  of  its  alrMiiitli  and  ita  activity,  difwlad 
of  Its  miaehieil  God  never  bealowed  that  noble 
but  reatleea  iacalty,  without  intendinf  it  ta  be 
an  inatrament  of  bia  own  ^or^;  thou^  it  has 
been  too  often  oat  np  in  rebellion  afainat  Mm ; 
beeanae,  in  ita  yoothfiil  atiirinfaiVbile  all  alive 
■nd  ftill  of  action,  it  haa  not  been  aeiied  upon  to 
nerve  ita  ri|htfiil  Sovereign,  but  waa  early  en- 
Uated  with  Iiltle  oppoaition  under  the  bannera 
of  the  world,  the  fleah,  and  the  devil !  Religion 
ia  the  only  aubjeet  in  which,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  aevere  and  aober-'Diioded  prudence,  thia  dia- 
cnraive  fteulty  can  lafely  atretch  ita  pewera  and 
expand  ita  energiea !  But  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  it  mmt  be  a  aound  and  genuine  Chriatian* 
ity  which  can  alone  ao  ohaatiae  and  regulate  the 
iaaf  ination,  aa  to  reatrain  it  from  those  errora 
and  ezeeaaea  into  which  a  ialae,  a  miataken,  an 
imgfolar  rali^pion,  haa  too  oilen  led  ito  injndi- 
ciona  and  UUnatmcted  piofeaoor.  Some  clfthe 
noet  &tal  aztremea  into  which  a  wild  enthu- 
ainani  or  a  frightful  auperatition  haa  plunged  ita 
nnbnppy  votariea,  have  been  owing  to  the  want 
of  n  due  dtrectloB,  tn  the  want  of  a  atrict  and 
holy  caatigalion  of  thia  evar.workiug  ftcnlty. 
To  aeonre  iuMigiiHition,  therefore,  on  the  aaib 
aldoi,  and,  if  I  may  change  the  raetapher,  to  put 
it  nader  the  direction  w  ita  true  pilot,  in  the 
atormy  voyage  of  lift,  ia  like  engaging  thoae 
potoat  elementa,  the  wind  and  tide  in  your  ft- 


Id  your  communlcatiotta  with  young  people, 
tafco  care  to  convince  them  that  aa  rMigion  ia 
not  a  buainesa  to  be  laid  aaide  with  the  baaoo, 
ao  neither  ia  it  a  aingle  branch  oi  dut^ ;  some 
detached  thing,  which  like  the  acquiaitaon  of  an 
att  or  a  language,  ia  to  be  practiaed  aeparately, 
and  to  have  ita  diitanct  perioda  and  modea  of 
opemtioik  But  let  them  underatand,  thai  com- 
moo  acta,  by  the  apirit  in  which  they  are  to  be 
pcr&rmed,  are  to  be  made  acta  of  religion.  Let 
them  perceive  that  Chriatianity  may  be  conai- 
dared  aa  having  aomething  of  that  influence  over 
the  condoot,  which  external  grace  haa  over  the 
nunaera;  for  aa  it  ia  not  the  perftrmance  of 
come  particular  act  which  denominatea  any  one 
to  be  graceful,  grace  being  a  apirit  diffuaed 
throogh  the  whole  avatom,  which  aniroatea  every 
aentiment,  and  inftrma  every  •  action ;  aa  aha 
who  haa  true  peraonal  graoe  haa  it  uniftrmly, 
and  ia  not  aometimea  awkward  and  aometimea 
elegant ;  doea  not  iometimea  lay  it  down  and 
aometimea  toke  it  up ;  ao  religion  ia  not  an  oc 
onaional  act,  but  an  indwdliag  principle,  an  in- 
wrought  habit,  a  pervading  and  infbrmin|r  spirit, 
from  which  indeed  every  act  derivea  all  its  life, 
and  energy,  and  beauty. 

Give  them  clear  views  of  the  broad  diacrimi. 
nation  between  practical  religion  and  worldly 
morality;  in  short,  between  the  virtuea  of  Chris- 
tiana  and  of  Pagana  Show  them  that  no  good 
qualitiea  are  genuine,  but  such  as  flow  from  the 
religion  of  Chriat  Let  them  learn  tliat  the  f  ir- 
tuea  which  the  better  sort  of  people,  who  are  yet 
deetituto  of  true  Chriatianity,  inculoato  and 
uraotiae,  reaemble  thoae  virtues  which  have  the 
love  of  God  ftr  their  motive,  just  as  counterfeit 


ooin  reaembleB  etorUng  gold ;  they  may  have,  il 
ia  true,  oertain  pointo  if  reaamUanca  with  the 
othera ;  they  may  be  bright  abd  ahiaing ;  they 
have  perhapa  the  image  and  the  auperscripthns 
but  they  ever  want  the  true  diatinguiabing  pro 
pertiea;  they  want  aterling  value,  purity,  and 
weight.  They  may  indeed  paaa  current  in  thu 
traffic  of  thia.  world,  but  when  brought  to  the 
louchatone,  thify  will  bCifound  Mi  of  alloy) 
when  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  eanctuary, 

*  they  will  be  Ibund  wanting,*  they  wiU  not  eland 
that  final  trial  which  ia  to  aeparato  *  the  preciooa 
flun  the  vile ;'  they  will  not  abide  the  day  «ef 
kU  coming  who  ia  like  a  refiner'a  fire.' 

One  error  into  which  even  aoroe  good  paoaln 
are  apt  to  ftll,  ia  that  endeavouring  to  deceive 
young  minda  bv  tomporiaing  expedienta  in 
order  to  allure  Uiem  to  become  religioua,  they 
exhibit  false,  or  ftint,  or  inadeqnato  viewa  of 
Chriatianity;  and  while  they  repreaent  it  aa  it 
really  ia,  aa  a  liftof  auperior  happineaa  and  aii^ 
vantoge,  thev  conceal  ito  difficulties,  and  Uk* 
the  jesuiticaJ  Chineae  miaaiooariea,  extenuats^ 
or  auk,  or  deny,  auch  parte  of  it  aa  are  leaat 
allurinp^  to  hunnn  pride.  In  attempting  to  die.  * 
guiae  ite  principleer  they  deatray  ite  efficacy* 
They  deny  the  croaa  inatead  of  making  it  the 
badge  of  a  Chrtadan.  But  bendee  that,  the  pro- 
ject  faile  with  them  aa  it  did  with  the  Jeanitet 
all  fraud  ia  bad  in  itedf ;  and  a  pioua  fraud  ia 
a  oontradiction  in  terma,  which  ou^t  to  be  bn» 
ried  in  the  mbbieh  of  papal  deeolation. 

Inatead  of  repreaenting  to  the  young  Chni 
tian,  that  it  may  be  poeaibla  by  a  prudent  ing» 
unity  at  once  to  pursue,  with  equal  ardour  and 
auceeaa,  worldly  ftroe  and  eternal  glory,  would 
it  not  be  more  honeat  to  tail  him  fairly  and  un* 
ambiguoualy  that  there  are  two  diatinet  roada 
between  winch  there  ia  a  broad  boundary  line  7 
that  there  are  two  contending  and  irreooncilable 
itttereate7  that  he  muat  fiMraake  the  one  if  he 
would  efeave  to  the  other  r  that  'there  are  twn 
maatera,*  both  of  whom  it  ia  impoaaible  to  aerve  7 
that  ther%  are  two  aorte  of  charactera  at  eternal 
variance  7  that  he  muat  renounce  the  one  if  he 
is  in  earnest  ftr  the  other  ?  that  nothing  abort 
of  absolute  decision  can  make  a  confirmed  Chria. 
tian  7  Point  out  the  different  aorte  of  promiaae 
annexed  to  theae  difierent  sorte  of  charactera. 
Confeaa  in  the  Unguege  of  Christ  how  the  man 
of  the  world  often  obtaina  (and  it  ia  the  natural 
course  of  human  thinga)  the  recompence  he  ae- 
duloualy  aeeka  *  Verily  I  say  unto  you  they  hava 
their  reward.*  Explain  the  beatitudea  on  the 
other  hand,  and  unfhld  what  kind  of  apecific  i!a» 
ward  is  there  individually  promised  to  ite  con- 
comitant virtue.    Show  vour  pupil  that  to  that 

*  poverty  of  apirit*  to  which  *  the  kingcbm  of  \ 
heaven*  ia  promised,  it  would  be  inconaiatent  to 
expect  that  the  recomponoe  of  huaaan  common*  ^ 
dation  ahould  be  alao  attached ;  that  to  that '  pife 
rity  of  heart*  to  which  the  beatific  viaion  is  aiu 
nexed,  it  would  be  unreaaonable  to  auppoae  yen 
can  unite  the  praise  of  licentious  wits,  or  the 
admiration  of  a  catch-dubb  Theae  will  be  be. 
stowed  on  their  appropriato  and  oorreeponding 
merit  Do  not  onliat  them  under  falae  coloura » 
disappointment  will  produce  a  deaertion.  Dtf* 
ftrent  aorte  of  rewaida  are  attached  to  diflforeat 
sorte  of  aervicea ;  and  while  yoo  truly  MM^t  that 
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Religion's  vays  are  *  ways  of  pleaaantneee,  and 
all  her  paths  are  peace/  take  care  that  you  do 
not  lead  them  to  depend  too  exclusively  on 
worldly  happiness  and  earthly  peace,  for  theee 
make  no  part  of  the  covenant ;  they  may  be, 
and  they  often  are,  superadded,  but  they  were 
never  stipulated  in  the  contract. 

But  if,  in  order  to  attract  the  young  to  a  re- 
ligious course,  you  <^singenuooslv  conceal  its 
difficulties,  while  you  are  justly  enlarging  upon 
its  pleasures,  you  will  tempt  them  to  distrust 
the  truth  of  Scripture  itself.— For  what  will 
they  think,  not  only  of  a  few  detached  texts,  but 
of  the  general  cast  and  colour  of  the  Gioepel 
when  contrasted  with  your  represenution  of  it? 
When  you  are  describing  to  them  the  insepara- 
ble human  advantages  which  will  follow  a  reli- 
gious  course,  what  notion  will  they  conceive  of 
*the  strait  gate*  and  *  narrow  way  ?*  of  the  am- 
putation of  a  *■  right  hand  7*  of  the  excision  of  a 

*  ti^hi  eye  7*  of  the  other  strong  metaphors  by 
which  the  Christisn  warfare  is  shadowed  out  7 
of '  crucifying  the  flesh  7*  of  *  mortifying  tlieold 
mah  7*  of  *  dying  onto  sin  V  of  *  overcoming  the 
world  7^  Do  yon  not  think  their  meek  and  com- 
passionate Saviour  who  died  for  your  children, 
loved  tiiem  as  well  as  you  love  them  7  And  if 
this  were  his  language,  ouffht  it  not  to  be  yours? 
It  is  the  language  of  true  k>ve;  of  that  love  with 
whioh  a  merciful  God  bved  the  world,  when  he 
spared  not  his  own  Son.  Do  not  fear  to  tell 
your  children  what  he  told  his  disciples,  that 

*  n  the  world  they  shuU  have  tribulation ;'  but 
teach  them  to  rise  superior  to  it,  on  hi$  principle, 
by  'overcoming  the  world.'  Do  not  then  try  to 
conceal  from  them,  that  the  life  of  a  Christian 
is  necessarily  opposite  to  the  life  of  the  world ; 
and  do  not  seek  by  a  vain  attempt  at  acoommo- 
dation  to  reconcile  that  difference  whioh  Christ 
himself  has  pronounced  to  be  irreconcilable. 

May  it  not  be  partly  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
d«ie  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  real 
nature  and  spirit  of  religion,  tliat  so  many  young 
Christians,  who  set  out  in  a  fair  and  flourishing 
way,  decline  and  wither  when  Uiey  come  to 
perceive  the  requisitions  of  experimental  chris- 
tianity  7  requisitions  which  they  had  not  sua- 
peoted  of  making  any  part  of  the  plan ;  and 
from  whioh,  when  they  afterwards  discover 
them,  they  shrink  back,  as  not  prepared  and 
hardened  for  the  unexpected  contest 

People  are  no  more  to  be  cheated  into  religion 
than  into  learning.  The  same  spirit  which  in- 
fluences your  oath  in  a  court  of  justice  should 
influence  your  discourse  in  that  court  of  equity 
—your  family.  Your  children  should  be  told 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
troth.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  it  must  be 
done  gradually  and  discreetly.  We  know  whose 
example  we  have  for  postponing  that  which  the 
mind  is  not  yet  prepared  to  receive :  *  I  have 
many  things  yet  to  say  to  you,  but  ye  cannot 
bear  them  now,''  Aooustom  them  to  reason  by 
analogy.  Explain  to  them  that  great  vwrldly 
attainments  are  never  made  without  great  sa- 
eiifices ;  that  the  merchant  oannot  become  rich 
without  industry ;  the  statesman  eminent  with- 
out  labour ;  the  scholar  learned  without  study ; 
the  hero  renowned  without  danger :  would  it 
not  then,  on  human  principles,  he  unreasonable 


to  think  that  the  Christian  atone  sbonld  oblaia 
a  triumph  without  a  warfare  7  the  higheat  prtae 
with  the  lowest  exertion  1  an  eternal  crowa 
without  a  present  cross  7  and  that  heaven  is  the 
only  reward  which  the  idle  may  reckon  upon 
No :  tljough  salvation  *•  be  the  gift  of  God,*  yet 
it  must  be  *  worked  out.*  Convince  your  young 
friends,  however^  that  in  this  case  the  difficulty 
of  the  battle  bears  no  proportion  to  the  prixe  of 
the. victory.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  point 
of  resemblsnce  between  worldly  and  Christian 
pursuits  fails,  and  that  most  advantageonsly  for 
the  Christian ;  for  while,  even  by  the  OEioat  pro- 
bable means,  which  are  the  union  of  talents 
with  diligence,  no  human  prosperity  can  be  m- 
aured  to  the  worldly  candidate ;  while  the  most 
successful  adventurer  may  fail  by  the  fault  of 
another ;  while  the  best  concerted  project  of  the 
statesman  may  be  crushed;  the  bravest  hero 
loee  the  battle ;  the  brightest  genius  £ul  of  get- 
ting bread ;  and  while  moreover,  the  pleasure 
arising  even  from  success  in  these  may  be  no 
sooner  tasted  than  it  is  poisoned  by  a  more  pros- 
perous rival ;  the  persevering  Christian  is  safr 
and  certain  of  obtaining  hio  object ;  no  misfor- 
tunes can  defeat  hio  hope ;  no  competition  can 
endanger  kio  success ;  for  though  another  gain, 
he  will  not  lose ;  nay,  the  sucoess  of  another,  so 
far  from  diminishing  his  gain^  is  an  addition  to 
it ;  the  more  he  dionses,  the  richer  be  grows ' 
his  blessings  are  enlarged  by  oommonieation; 
and  that  mortal  hour  which  cuts  off  for  ever  the 
hopes  of  worldly  men,  crowns  and  eonsnmmsifs 
his. 

Beware  at  the  same  time  of  setting^  up  any  ad 
of  self-denial  or  mortiiiGation  as  the  pnaniHg 
cause  ^f  salvation.  This  would  be  a  presump- 
tuous project  to  purehaoe  that  eternal  life  which 
is  declared  to  be  the  *  free  gift  of  God.*  lliis 
would  be  to  send  your  children,  not  to  the  Goift 
pel  to  learn  their  Christianity,  but  to  the  oMoks 
and  ascetics  of  the  middle  ages ;  it  would  be 
sending  them  to  Peter  the  hermit,  and  the  holy 
fathers  of  the  desert,  and  not  to  Peter  the  epos- 
tie  and  his  Divine  Master.  Mortification  is  not 
the  price ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  tbe  discipline 
of  a  soul  of  which  sin  is  the  disease,  the  diet 
prescribed  by  the  great  Physieian#  Withook 
this  guard  tfaie  young  devout  Christian  would  be 
led  to  fancy  that  abstinence,  pilgrimage  end  pe. 
nance  might  be  adopted  as  tfie  cheap  subetitote 
for  the  subdued  desire,  the  resisted  temptntion, 
the  conquered  corruption,  and  the  obedient  wiifc 
and  would  be  almost  in  as  much  danger,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  self.ri^hteousnees  arising  frooi  aus- 
terities and  mortification,  as  she  w<Kild  be,  on 
the  other,  from  self.gratification  in  the  andnl- 
gences  of  tbe  world.  And  while  you  carefully 
impress  on  her  the  necessity  of  living  a  lifo  of 
strict  obedience  if  she  would  please  C^d,  do  not 
neglect  to  remind  her  also  that  a  complete  re. 
nunciation  of  her  own  perfbrroanoes  as  a  groond 
of  merit,  purehooing  the  favour  of  God  by  their 
own  intrinsic  worth,  is  inoloded  in  that  oha- 
dience. 

li  is  of  the  last  importance  in  stamping  on 
young  minds  a  true  impression  of  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  to  possess  them  with  a  conviction 
that  it  U  the  purity  of  the  motive  which  not  only 
gives  worth  and  beauty,  but  which,  in  a  Gluif- 
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tun  sense  gfrei  lift  siid  soul  to  the  best  action ; 
nay,  that  while  a  right  intention  will  be  ac- 
knowledged and  accepted  at  the  final  jodrment, 
eren  wtthoat  the  act,  the  act  itself  will  be  dis- 
owned  which  wanted  the  basis  of  a  pore  design. 

Tboa  didst  well  that  it  was  in  thy  luart  to 
bniM  me  a  temple,*  said  the  Almighty  to  that 
monarch,  whom  yet  he  permitted  not  to  boild  it 
How  manT  splendid  actions  will  be  rejected  in 
the  great  day  of  retribotion,  to  which  statues  and 
monoments  have  been  raised  on  earth,  while 
their  almost  deified  authors  shall  be  as  much 
oonfiMinded  at  their  own  unexpected  reprobation, 
as  at  the  Divine  acceptance  of  those  *  whose  life 
the  world  oounted  madness.*  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  *  Depart  from  me,  I  never  knew 
JOQ,*  is  wA  the  malediction  denounced  on  the 
seeptic,  or  the  scoffer,  or  the  profligate,  and  the 
libertine,  bat  on  the  high  professor,  on  the  on. 
froitfol  worker  of  *  miracles,*  on  the  unsancti- 
fied  utlerer  of  *  prophecies  ;*  for  even  acts  of 
piety  wanting  the  purifying  principle,  however 
they  may  daxde  men,  offend  God.  Cain  sacri- 
ficed, Balaam  prophesied,  Rousseau  wrote  the 
most  sublime  panegyric  on  the  Sen  uf  iMery, 
VoLTAniE  WILT  A  ciiuBCH !  nay,  so  superior  was 
hi*  aflbcUtion  of  sanctity,  that  he  ostentatiously 
declared,  that  while  others  wen  raising  chnrohes 
to  sstirtt,  there  was  one  man  at  least  who  would 
erect  hi$  eborch  to  God  :*  that  God  whose  altars 
he  was  overthrowing,  whose  name  he  wasviltifV- 
mf,  whose  gospel  he  was  exterminstin^r,  and  the 
Terr  name  of  whose  Son  he  had  solemnly  pledg. 
•d  himself  to  blot  fVom  the  face  of  the  earth  ! 

Thoogh  it  be  impossible  hero  to  enumerate 
■11  those  Christian  virtues  which  shouhl  be  im- 
pressed  in  the  pro^fress  of  a  Christian  education, 
vet  in  this  connexion  I  cannot  forbear  mention- 
mg  one  which  noro  immediately  grows  out  of 
tfie  subject ;  and  to  romark  that  the  principle 
which  should  be  the  invariable  concomitant  of 
■U  instruction,  snd  especially  of  refigious  in- 
stmetion,  is  hmmility.  As  this  temper  is  incul- 
eated  in  every  page  of  the  Gospel,  as  It  is  de- 
dnotble  frwD  every  precept  and  every  action  of 
Christ;  that  is  a  sufficient  intimstion  that  it 
shoald  be  made  to  grow  out  of  every  study, 
that  it  should  be  gnrad  on  every  acquisition. 
It  IS  the  tnrninf  pcMnt,  the  leading  principle  in- 
dicfttive  of  the  very  genius,  of  Uie  very  being 
of  Christissity.  Ine  chastising  quality  should 
therefore  be  constantly  made  m  education  to 
operate  as  the  only  eounteraetiqn  of  that  know. 
ledfpe  which  puroth  up.* — Yonih  should  be 
taa^ht  that  as  bm^ity  is  the  discriminatine 
characteristic  of  our  raligion,  therofore  a  proud 
Christian,  a  haughty  disciple  of  a  crucified 
Master,  furnishes  perhaps  a  stronger  opposition 
in  terms  than  the  whole  compass  of  lang^uago 
ean  exhibit — They  should  be  taught  that  hu- 
milily  being  the  appropriate  grace  of  Christi- 
anity, is  precisely  the  thing  which  makes  Chris- 
tian and  paffan  virtues  esfsnftsUy  diflfbrent 
The  virtues  of  the  Romans,  for  instance,  were  ob- 
Tiottsly  founded  in  pride ;  as  a  proof  of  this,  they 
hud  not  even  a  word  in  their  copious  language 
to  express  humility,  but  what  was  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  convoyed  the  idea  uf  meanness  or  vile- 

*  Dso  erexit  Voltaire,  is  the  f nscriotion  afflxed  by 


ness,  of  baseness  and  servility  Christisnity  so 
stands  on  its  own  single  ground,  is  so  far  fVom  as- 
similating itself  to  the  spirit  of  other  religions, 
that,  unlike  the  Roman  emperor,  who,  though  he 
would  not  become  a  Christian,  yet  ordered  that 
the  image  of  Christ  should  be  set  up  in  the  (lan- 
theon  with  those  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  be  wor- 
shipped in  common  with  them ;  Christianity  not 
only  rejects  all  such  partnerships  with  other  rali- 
gions,  but  it  pulls  down  their  images,  defaces 
their  temples,  tramples  on  their  honours,  founds 
its  own  existence  on  the  ruins  of  spurious  reli- 
gions and  spurious  virtues,  and  will  be  every 
thing  when  it  is  admitted  to  be  any  thing. 

Will  itbe  goin^  too  much  out  of  the  way  to 
observe,  that  Christian  Britain  retaliates  upon 
pagan  Rome  7  For  if  the  former  used  humility 
m  a  bad  sense,  has  not  the  latter  learnt  to  use 
pride  in  a  good  one  7  May  we  without  imperii, 
nenc^  venture  to  remark,  that  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  as  honourable  and  upright  political  as- 
semblies  as  ever  adorned,  or,  under  Providence 
upheld  a  country ;  in  orations  which  leave  us 
nothing  to  envy  in  Attic  or  Roman  eloquence' 
in  their  best  days ;  it  were  to  be  wished  that  we 
did  not  borrow  from  Rome  an  epithet  which 
suited  the  genius  of  her  religion  as  much  as  it 
militatss  against  oun  7  The  panegrrist  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  of  Platea,  orof  Zama,  might 
with  propriety  speak  of  a  *  proud  day,*  or  a 
*■  proud  event,*  or  a  *  proud  success.'  But  surely 
the  Christian  encomiasts  of  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  might,  from  their  abundance,  select  an 
epithet  better  appropriated  to  such  a  victor^^ 
a  victory  which,  by  preserving  Europe,  has  per 
haps  preserved  that  reli^on  which  sets  its  foot 
on  the  very  neck  of  pride,  and  in  which  the 
conqueror  himself,  even  in  the  first  ardoura  of 
triumph,  forgot  not  to  ascribe  the  victory  to 
AuiioHTT  God.  Let  ns  lesve  to  the  enemy  both 
the  terms  and  the  thing ;  arrogant  words  bein|f 
the  only  weapons  in  which  we  must  ever  vail  to 
their  decided  superiority.  As  we  must  despair 
of  the  rictory,  let  ns  dhnlain  the  oontest 

Above  all  things  then  you  should  bevrare  that 
yoor  pupils  do  not  take  op  with  a  vague,  gene- 
ral, and  undefined  religion,  but  look  to  it  that 
their  Christianity  be  really  the  religion  of 
Christ  Instead  of  slurring  over  the  doctrines 
of  the  Cross,  us  disreputable  appendages  to  our 
religion,  which  are  to  be  disguised  or  got  over 
as  well  as  we  can,  but  which  are  never  to  be 
dwek  upon,  take  care  to  make  these  your  grani 
fundamental  articles.  Do  not  dilute  or  explain 
away  these  doctrines,  and  by  some  elegant  peri- 
pbrasis  hint  at  a  Saviour  instead  of  making  him 
the  foundation-stone  of  your  svstero.  Do  net 
convey  primary,  and  plain,  and  awful,  and  in- 
dispensable  truths  elliptically,  I  mean  as  sonie^ 
thing  that  is  to  be  understood  without  being  en. 
pressed ;  nor  study  fashionable  circumloculione 
to  avoid  names  and  things  on  whieh  our  salva* 
tion  hangs,  in  order  to  prevent  your  discourse 
fVom  being  offensive.  Persons  who  aro  tboe 
instructed  in  religion  with  more  good-breeding 
than  seriousness  and  simplieity,  imbibe  a  die. 
taste  for  phun  scriptural  languajge:  and  the 
Scriptures  themselves  are  so  little  in  use  with  n 
certain  fashionable  class  of  readers,  that  wbaa 
the  docUines  and  langnafs  of  the  BtUe  oe«h 
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■ionaJIj  ooear  in  other  authors,  or  in  eonversa- 
tion,  tne^  present  a  sort  of  novelty  and  peculi- 
arity which  offend ;  and  such  reader*  aa  disuse 
the  Bible,  are  apt  from  a  supposed  delicacy  of 
taste,  to  cxlII  that  precise  and  pu^itanical,  which 
IS  in  fact  sound  and  scripturaL  Nay,  it  has 
everal  times  happened  to  the  author  to  hear 
persons  of  sense  and  learning  ridicule  insulated 
sentiments  and  expressions  ihat  have  fallen  in 
their  way,  which  they  would  have  treated  with 
decent  respect,  had  they  known  them  to  be,  as 
they  really  were,  texts  of  Scripture.  This  ob- 
servation is  hazarded  with  a  view  to  enforce  the 
importance  of  earl^  communicating  religious 
knowledge,  and  of  infusing  an  early  taste  for 
the  venerable  phraseology  of  Scripture. 

The  persons  in  question  thus  posseoBing  a 
kind  of  pagan  Christianity,  are  apt  to  aequire  a 
sort  of  a  pagan  expression  also,  which  just  en- 
ables them  to  speak  with  complacency  of  the 

*  Deity,*  of  a  *  first  caose,*  and  of  *  conscience.' 
Nay,  some  may  even  j^  so  far  as  to  talk  of 

*  the  Founder  of  our  religion,*  of  the  *  Author  of 
Christianity,*  in  the  same  general  terms,  as 
they  would  talk  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia,  or  the 
lawgiver  of  China,  of  Athens,  or  of  the  Jews. 
0ut  their  refined  ears  revolt  not  a  little  at  the 
unadorned  name  of  Christ,  and  eepocielly  the 
naked  and  unqualified  term  of  oor  Saviour,  or 
Eedeemer,  carries  with  it  a  queerish,  inelegant, 
not  to  say  suspicious  sound. — They  will  ex- 
press a  serious  disapprobation  of  what  is  wrong, 
under  the  moral  term  of  vt«e,  or  the  forensic 
term  ofmme;  but  they  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
Scriptur*  term  of  $in  has  something  fanatical 
in  it  and,  while  they  discover  a  respect  for  mo- 

ality,  they  do  not  nnieh  relish  holiness,  which 
is  indeed  the  specific  and  only  morality  of  a 
Christian. — ^They  will  speak  readily  of  a  roan*a 
Mforming,  or  leaving  off  a  vicious  habit,  or 

Sowing  more  correct  in  some  individual  prac- 
» ;  but  the  idea  oonveyed  under  any  of  the 
Scripture  phrases  signifying  a  total  change  of 
heart,  they  would  stigmatize  as  the  very  shib. 
boleth  of  a  sect,  though  it  is  the  language  of  a 
Liturgy  they  affect  to  admire  aad  of  a  Goepel 
which  they  profeae  to  receive. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Rif iifs  mggeaied  for  furm$h%ng  yomng  perwrn 
with  a  $ehenu  of  prayer, 

Thosk  who  are  aware  of  the  inestimable  value 
of  prayer  themselves,  will  naturally  be  anxious 
not  only  that  this  duty  should  be  earnestly  In- 
oiileated  on  their  children,  but  that  they  should 
be  taught  it  in  the  best  manner ;  and  Bueh  pa- 
lUBts  need  little  persuasion  or  counsel  on  the 
sobjeet.  Yet  children  of  decent  and  orderly 
(I  will  not  say  of  strictly  religious)  families  are 
often  so  superficially  instructed  in  this  important 
business,  that  when  they  are  asked  what  pray. 
en  they  use,  it  is  not  unusual  fbr  them  to  an. 
■wer,  •  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed,*  And 
even  some  who  are  better  taught,  are  not  always 
■la^  to  understand  with  sufficient  clearness 
th»speeli«  distinction  between  the  two;  that 


the  one  is  the  eonfisMkm  of  their  fmih^  and  the 
other  the  model  fbr  their  eujrplieationB.  By 
this  confused  and  indistinct  bejgmniag,  thej  set 
out  with  a  perplexity  in  their  ideas  which  is  not 
always  completely  disentangled  in  moie  ad- 
vanced life. 

An  intelligent  mother  will  seiae  the  first  oeea« 
sion  which  the  child*s  opening  understanding 
shall  allow,  fbr  making  a  little  ooorse  of  lec- 
tures on  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  taking  every  divi- 
sion or  short  sentence  separately ;  fbr  each  fiir* 
nishes  valuable  materials  for  a  distinct  lecture* 
The  child  should  be  led  gradually  through  every 
part  of  this  divine  compoeition ;  she  should  be 
taught  to  break  it  into  all  the  regular  divisions, 
into  which  indeed  it  so  naturally  resolves  itself^ 
She  should  be  made  to  oomprehend  one  by  one 
each  of  its  short  but  weighty  sentenoee ;  lo  an* 
plify  and  spread  them  out  fiir  the  purpoee  ef 
better  understanding  them,  not  in  their  moit 
extensive  and  eritiod  sense,  bat  in  their  most 
simple  and  obvious  meaning.  For  in  those  coo* 
densed  and  substantial  expressioM  every  word 
is  an  ingot  and  will  bear  beating  out ;  se  that 
the  teacher's  difficulty  will  not  so  much  be  whst 
she  shall  say  as  what  she  shall  suppress ;  so 
abundant  is  the  expository  matter  which  this, 
suocinct  pattern  suggests^ 

When  the  child  has  a  pretty  good  ooneeptkni 
of  the  meaning  of  each  dtviskm,  ahe  should  then 
be  made  to  obeorre  the  connexion,  relntion  and 
dependence  of  the  several  parti  of  this  prayer 
one  upon  another ;  fbr  there  ie  a  great  method 
and  connexion  in  it^ — We  pray  that  the  *kiag« 
dom  of  God  may  oome,*  as  the  best  means  to 
*  hallow  his  name ;'  and  that  by  us,  the  obedisBt 
BubjecU  of  his  kingdoiU,  *  his  will  may  be  done.' 
A  judicious  interpreter  wiU  oheerre  bow  bgically 
and  consequently  one  danee  grows  out  of  an- 
other, though  she  will  use  neither  the  word 
logical  nor  oeasequenoe;  for  all  explanation 
should  be  made  in  the  most  plain  and  ftmtlisr 
terms,  it  being  vrords,  and  not  things,  wbkb 
commonly  perplex  children,  if,  as  it  sometimes 
happens,  the  teacher,  though  not  wanting  eenst, 
wants  perspicuity  and  simplicity.* 

The  young  person  from  behig  made  a  eon- 
plete  mistress  of  this  short  oompeeition  (which 
as  it  is  to  be  her  guide  and  inodel  through  lifs, 
too  much  pains  cannot  be  bestowed  on  it)  will 
have  a  clearer  conoeption,  not  only  of  its  indi* 
vidual  contents,  but  of  prayer  m  general,  then 
many  ever  atUtn,  though  their  memory  has  beso 
perhape  k)aded  with  long  and  unexplained  fbnns, 
which  they  hare  been  aeeustomed  to  swallow  in 
the  lump  without  scrutiny  and  without  disert- 
mination.  Prayer  should  not  be  so  svralkMred. 
It  is  a  regular  prescription  which  shoold  sUnd 
analysis  and  examination :  it  is  not  a  eharm, 
the  soecessfhl  operation  of  which  depends  on 
your  Mmdly  takmg  it,  without  knowing  what  is 
in  it,  and  in  which  the  good  yon  receive  b  pro- 
moted by  your  ignorance  of  its  contents. 

*  It  mieht  pertmps  be  a  fsf^  niTe  to  eslabllth  fbr  fnjtf 
in  fsneral,  to  eaapeet  that  any  petition  whMi  eaaaotia 
some  sliape  or  other  ha  aseomaiodatad  to  tte  spirit  of 
mme  part  of  this  prayer  may  not  be  riffht  to  be  adopted. 
Here,  temporal  things  are  kept  in  their  due  tubordina- 
tion ;  they  ane  asked  fbr  morterately,  as  an  scknowMf- 
ment  of  oar  dependanee  and  of  God's  pow«r:  '  for  our 
heavenly  Father  knoweth  tliat  we  bave  Med  of  Ifesss 
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1  would  have  it  nadentood  that  by  th^  little 
oommeata,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  child  should 
be  pat  to  leern  dry,  and  to  har  unintelligible  ex- 
poeitione ;  but  ttiat  the  ezpoeition  is  to  be  ool- 
loqaiaL  And  bare  I  rauet  renuurk  in  general, 
that  the  teacher  ia  aometimee  onreaaonably  apt 
to  relieve  heraelf  at  the  child*e  ezpenae,  by  load- 
ing the  m&mory  of  a  little  creatare  on  oeeaetona 
ia  which  far  other  fiiculties  should  be  pat  in 
eaerciee.  The  child  heraelf  ahoald  be  made  to 
farniah  a  good  part  of  thia  eztemporaneoua  com- 
mantary  by  her  anawera ;  in  which  anaweraahe 
will  be  much  aaaiated  by  the  judgment  the  teach- 
er uses  in  her  manner  of  qoeatioDing.  And  the 
yonthfol  understanding,  when  ita  powera  are 
properly  aet  at  work,  will  aeon  atrengthen  by 
exereiac,  ao  aa  to  fiirniah  reaaonable  if  not  very 


Written  forma  of  prtyer  are  not  only  naeful 
and  proper,  but  indiapenaably  neeeaaary  to  begin 
with,  fiat  I  will  haiard  the  remark,  that  if 
children  are  thrown  escluHvelijf  on  the  beat  forma, 
if  they  are  made  to  commit  them  to  memory 
like  a  copy  of  veraea,  and  to  repeat  them  in  a 
dry,  caatomary  way,  tliey  will  produce  little  ef- 
fect on  their  minds*  They  will  not  understand 
what  they  repeat,  if  we  do  not  early  open  to 
them  the  important  sekenu  of  prayer.  Without 
such  an  elementary  introdoetton  to  thia  duty, 
they  will  afterwarda  be  either  ignorant  or  en- 
thoaiaats,  or  both.  We  ahoold  give  them  know- 
U4ge  befbro  we  can  expect  them  to  make  much 
progress  in  pUtft  and  aa  a  d«ie  preparative  to  it : 
Chrutian  instruction  in  thia  reaemUin^  the  Sun, 
who,  in  the  courae  of  hia  oommunieatioaa,  givea 
light  befi>re  he  givea  heat.  And  to  labour  to 
excite  a  apirit  of  devotion  without  first  infuaing 
that  knowledge  oat  of  which  it  is  to  grow,  ia 
practically  revising  the  popiah  maxim,  that  ig- 
noraiice  is  the  mother  of  devotion,  and  virtually 
adopting  the  popiah  rule  of  praying  in  an  on- 
known  tongue. 

Children,  let  me  again  observe,  will  not  attend 
to  their  pray  era  if  they  do  not  understand  them ; 
and  they  will  not  underatand  them,  if  they  are 
not  taught  to  analyse,  to  diasect  them,  to  know 
their  component  parts,  and  to  methodiae  them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  teach  them  to  consider 
prayer  under  the  general  idea  that  it  is  an  ap- 
plication  to  God  for  what  they  want,  and  an  ac 
koowledgment  to  Him  fbr  what  they  have. 
This,  though  true  in  the  groaa,  is  not  aufftoiently 
precise  and  oorreoL  They  abould  learn  to  de- 
fine  and  to  arrange  all  the  different  parts  of 
prayer.  And  as  a  preparative  to  prayer  itself, 
they  should  be  impressed  with  as  clear  an  idea 
as  their  capacitv  and  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  admit,  of '  Him  with  whom  they  have  to  do»* 
His  omnipresence  is  perhaps,  of  all  hia  attri- 
butes, that  of  which  we  may  make  the  first  prac- 
tical use.  Every  head  of  prayer  is  founded  on 
some  great  scriptural  truths,  which  truths  the 
little  analysis  here  sugteeted  will  materially 
masist  to  fix  in  their  minds. 

On  the  knowledge  that  *  GSod  is,'  that  he  is  an 
infinitely  Holy  Being,  and  that  *  he  is  the  re- 
warder  of  all  them  that  diligently  seek  him,* 
will  be  grounded  the  first  part  of  prayer,  which 
ia  adoration.  The  creature,  devoting  itself  to 
the  Crealor,  or  9Hf4MimUio%  next  presents  it- 
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self.  And  if  they  are  first  taught  that  important 
truth,  tliat  as  needy  creatures  they  want  helpi 
which  may  be  done  by  some  easy  analogy,  they 
will  oaaily  be  led  to  understand  how  naturally 
petUion  forms  a  roost  considerable  branch  of 
prayer :  and  divine  grace  being  among  the  things 
for  which  they  are  to  petition,  this  naturally 
suggests  to  the  mind  the  doctrine  of  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit  And  when  to  this  ia 
added  the  conviction  which  will  be  readily  work 
ed  into  an  ingenuous  mind,  that  aa  ofiending 
creaturea  thev  want  pardon,  the  necesaity  of 
eonfe$$ion  will  easily  be  made  intelligible  to 
them.  But  they  should  be  brought  to  under, 
atand  that  it  muat  not  be  such  a  general  and 
vague  confossioo  as  awakens  no  sense  of  per* 
sonal  humiliation,  as  excites  no  recollection  of 
their  own  more  peculiar  and  individoal  faults. 
But  it  must  be  a  confession  founded  on  self- 
knowledge,  which  is  itself  to  arise  out  of  the 
practice  of  self-examination :  for  want  of  this 
sort  of  discriminating  habit,  a  well-meaning  but 
ill-instructed  girl  may  be  caught  confessing  the 
sins  of  some  other  person  and  omitting  those 
which  are  more  especially  her  own.  On  the 
gladness  of  heart  natural  to  youth,  it  will  be  less 
difficult  to  impress  the  delightful  duty  ofthankt* 
gtesf^,  which  forms  so  considerable  a  branch  of 
prayer.  In  this  they  should  be  habituated,  to 
recapitulate  not  only  their  general,  but  to  enu- 
merate their  peculiar,  daily,  and  incidental  iner* 
cies,  in  the  same  specific  manner  as  they  should 
have  been  tauj^bt  to  detail  their  individusl  and 
personal  oanto  in  the  petitionary,  and  their /sails 
in  the  confessional  part  The  same  warmth  of 
feeling  which  will  more  readily  dispose  tliem  to 
express  their  gratitude  to  Ctod  in  thanksgivinr, 
will  also  lead  them  more  gladly  to  express  their 
love  to  their  parents  and  friends,  by  adopting 
another  indispensable,  and,  to  an  affectionate 
heart,  pleasing  part  of  prayer,  which  is  intar-^ 
ceasston. 

When  they  had  been  made,  by  a  plain  and 
perspicuous  mode  of  instraction,  Amy  to  under- 
stand  the  different  nature  of  all  these;  and 
when  they  clearly  comprehend  that  adoration^ 
9elf-dedieotioH,  eon/anon,  petUian^  tkanksfgh^ 
\ngy  and  tnlercestioa,  are  distinct  heads,  which 
must  not  be  involved  in  each  other,  you  may 
exemplify  the  rules  by  pointing  out  to  them 
these  successive  branches  in  any  well  written 
form.  And  they  will  easily  disoem,  that  ascrip- 
tion of  glory  to  that  Gh>d  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much,  and  on  whom  we  so  entirely  depend,  is 
the  conclusion  into  which  a  Christian's  prayer 
will  naturally  resolve  itself.  It  is  hardly  n^d- 
ful  to  remind  the  teacher  that  our  truly  Scriptu* 
ral  Liturgy  invariably  furnishes  the  example  oi 
presenting  every  request  in  the  name  of  the  great 
Mediator.  For  there  is  no  access  to  the  Throne 
of  graoe  but  by  that  new  and  living  way.  In 
the  liturgy  too  they  will  meet  with  Uie  best  ex- 
emplifications of  prayers,  exhibiting  aeparate 
apecimena  of  each  of  the  diatinct  heads  we  have 
seen  suggesting. 

But  in  order  that  the  minds  of  young  persons 
may,  without  labour  or  difficulty,  be  gradually 
brought  into  ^ch  a  state  of  preparation  as  to 
be  benefitted  by  such  a  little  course  of  lectures 
[  as  we  have  reoommended  *,  they  should,  fhmi 
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th6  tuns  when  they  were  firet  able  to  read,  have 
been  employio;  themeehes  at  their  leisure 
houra,  in  laying  in  a  etore  of  provieiona  fat  their 
present  demands.  And  here  the  memory  may 
be  employed  to  good  purpose ;  for  bein^  the  first 
lacolty  which  is  ripened,  and  which  is  indeed 
perfected  when  the  others  are  only  beginning 
to  onfold  themselves,  this  is  an  intimation  of 
Providence  that  it  should  be  the  first  seized  on 
fi>r  the  best  uses.  It  should  therefore  be  devoted 
to  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  mors  easy  and  devotional 
parts  of  Scripture.  The  Psalms  alone  are  an 
inexhaustible  storehouse  of  rich  materials.* 
Children,  whose  minds  have  been  early  well  fur- 
nished  from  these,  will  be  competent  at  nine  or 
ten  years  old  to  produce  from  them,  and  to  se- 
lect  with  no  contemptible  judgment,  suitable 
examples  of  all  the  parts  of  prayer ;  and  will  be 
able  to  extract  and  appropriate  texts  under  each 
respective  head,  so  as  to  exhibit,  without  help, 
complete  specimens  of  every  part  of  prayer.  By 
confining  them  entirely  to  the  sense,  and  nearly 
to  the  words  of  Scripture,  they  will  be  preserved 
from  enthusiasm,  from  irregularity,  and  conceit 
By  bein?  obliged  oontinually  to  apply  fi>r  them, 
selves,  they  will  get  a  habit  in  all  their  difficul- 
tiea  of  *  searching  the  Scriptures,*  which  may 
be  hereafter  useful  to  them  on  other  and  more 
trying  occasions.  But  I  would  at  first  confine 
tbem  to  the  Bible ;  for  were  they  allowed  with 
equal  freedom  to  ransack  other  books  with  a 
view  to  get  helps  to  embellish  their  little  com* 
positions,  or  rather  compilations,  they  might  be 
tempted  to  pass  off  for  their  own  what  they  pick 
up  from  others,  which  might  tend  at  once  to 
make  them  both  vain  and  deceitfbl.  This  is  a 
temptation  to  which  thev  are  too  much  laid  open 
when  they  find  themselves  extravagantly  com. 
mended  for  any  pilfered  passage  with  which 
they  decorate  their  little  themes  and  letters. 
But  in  the  present  instance  there  is  no  danger 
of  any  similar  deception,  fi>r  there  is  such  a  sa. 
cred  signature  stamped  on  every  Scripture 
phrase,  that  the  owner*8  name  can  never  bs  de- 
fiused  or  torn  off  fh>m  the  goods,  either  by  fraud 
or  violence. 

It  would  be  well,  if  in  those  Psalms  which 
children  were  first  direet«l  to  get  by  heart,  an 
eye  wore  had  to  this  their  future  application ; 
and  that  they  were  employed,  but  without  any 
intimation  of  your  subsequent  design,  in  learn- 
ing  such  as  may  be  best  turned  to  this  account 
In  the  hundred  and  thirty -ninth,  the  first  great 
truth  to  be  imprinted  on  the  young  heart,  the 
divine  omnipresence,  as  was  before  observed,  is 
unfolded  with  such  a  mixture  of  majestic  gran- 
deur,  and  such  an  interesting  variety  of  intimate 
and  local  circumstances,  as  is  likely  to  seize  on 
the  quick  and  lively  ibelings  of  youth.  The 
awful  idea  that  that  Being  whom  she  is  taught 
to  reverence,  is  not  only  in  general  *  aoquainted 
with  all  her  wavs,'  but  that  *  he  is  about  her 
path,  and  about  her  bed,'  bestows  such  a  sense 

*  This  will  be  fo  fhr  flrom  f polling  the  cheerfblness,  or 
jnpedtny  the  plestnrea  of  ehiMhood,  that  the  author 
knows  a  little  girl  who,  before  sHe  was  sevea  years  oM, 
had  learnt  the  whole  Psalter  through  a  seoond  time ;  and 
that  without  any  diminution  of  uncommon  gayety  of 
•l^riu  or  any  Interfl^renee  with  the  elegant  acquire- 
Meats  Buiisd  to  iMrataaoa.  ^  . 


of  real  and  present  existence  on  Hm  of  whoa 
she  is  apt  to  contseive  as  having  hb  distant  ha- 
bitation only  in  Heaven,  as  will  greatly  help  ber 
to  realize  the  sense  of  his  actual  presence. 

The  himdrad  and  third  Psalm  will  open  to 
the  mind  rich  And  abimdant  sotirces  of  expres> 
sion  for  gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  and  it  in- 
cludes the  acknowledgment  of  spirittial  as  well 
as  temporal  favours.  It  illustrates  the  eompas- 
sionate  mercies  of  God  by  familiar  and  domestic 
images,  of  such  peculiar  tenderness  and  exqui- 
site  endearment,  as  are  calculated  to  atrike  upon 
every  chord  of  filial  fondness  in  the  heart  of  in 
afibctionate  child.  The  fifty-firet  supplies  aa 
infinite  variety  of  matter  in  whatever  relates  to 
confession  of  sin,  or  to  supplication  tor  the  aids 
of  the  Spirit  The  twenty-third  abounds  with 
captivating  expressions  of  the  protecting  good- 
ness and  tender  love  of  their  heavenly  Father, 
conveyed  by  pastoral  imagery  of  onoomoioo 
beauty  and  sweetness:  in  short,  the  greater 
part  of  these  charming  compositions  overflows 
with  materials  for  ever^  head  of  prayer. 

The  child  who,  while  she  was  engaged  m 
learning  these  scriptures,  was  not  aware  that 
there  was  any  specific  object  in  view,  or  any 
farther  end  to  be  answered  by  it,  will  afterwards 
feel  an  unexpected  pleasure  arisinn^  from  the 
application  of  her  petty  labours,  when  she  is 
called  to  draw  out  from  her  little  treasury  of 
knowledge  the  stores  she  has  been  insensibly 
collecting ;  and  will  be  pleased  to  find  that  with, 
out  any  fresh  application  to  study,  for  she  is  now 
obliged  to  exercise  a  higher  faculty  than  me- 
mory,  she  has  l^ing  ready  in  her  mind  the  ma- 
terials with  whieh  she  is  at  length  called  upon 
to  work.  Her  judgment  must  be  set  about  ae^ 
looting  one,  or  two,  or  more  tex(s  which  shall 
contain  the  substance  of  every  s^bcifie  head  of 
prayer  before  noticed ;  and  it  will  be  a  farther 
exercise  to  her  underetanding  to  concatenate  the 
detached  parts  into  one  regular  whole,  oecaskai* 
ally  varying  the  arrangement  as  she  likes ;  thst 
is,  changing  the  order,  sometimes  befinning 
with  invocation,  sometimes  with  eonfession- 
sometimes  dwelling  longer  on  one  part,  some 
times  on  another.  As  Uie  hardships  of  a  refi. 
gKMis  Sunday  are  often  so  pathetically  plesdsd, 
as  making  one  of  the  heavy  burdens  of  religion; 
and  as  the  friends  of  religion  are  so  oflen  called 
upon  to  mitigate  its  intolerable  rigoora,  by  re- 
commending  pleasant  em]doyment,  might  not 
such  an  exercise  as  has  been  here  suggested 
help,  by  varying  iU  occupations,  to  lighten  its 
load. 

The  habits  of  the  pupil  being  thus  early  fbrra- 
ed,  her  memory,  attention  and  intellect  beiog 
bent  in  a  ri^t  direction,  and  the  exercise  in- 
variably  maintained,  may  we  not  reasonably 
hope  that  her  e/esfisns  also,  throdgfa  divise 
grace,  may  beeome  interested  in  the  work,  till 
she  will  be  enabled  *  to  pray  with  the  apirit  and 
with  the  underatandinff  alsor  She  will  now 
be  qualified  to  use  a  weU-eompoaed  form,  if  ae. 
cessarj,  with  serk>usness  and  advantage:  for 
she  will  now  use  it  not  mechanioally,  hot  la- 
tionally.  That  which  before  appeared  to  her  a 
mere  mass  of  good  words,  win  now  appear  i 
signtfieant  oomposition,  exhibiting  variety,  and 
regularity,  and  beauty  s  tad  while  she  wiU  havt 
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tfie  flirtfier  KdTantag«  of  bein^  enabled  by  her  dioiooe  and  more  eeriptttral,  it  will  alio  habito 
improved  jadgment  to  distlng'uish  and  eeleet  fbr  I  ate  her  to  look  for  plan,  and  deiif  n,  and  Uift«4l 
her  own  parpoee  such  prayers  as  are  more  jo-  { order,  in  other  worka. 


A  VIEW 

OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  CONDUCT 


PESVAUMT  AMOMG  WOMEN  OF  UMK  AND  YORTUNE. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

The  practical  une  offetnale  knowledge,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  female  character,  and  a  compara- 
tive view  of  the  aexee, 

Thk  chief  end  to  be  proposed  in  cultiratin(^ 
the  understandings  of  women,  is  to  qoslify  them 
for  the  practical  pnrposes  of  life.  Their  know- 
ledge is  not  often  like  the  learning  of  men,  to  be 
reproduced  in  some  literary  composition,  nor 
•▼er  in  any  learned  profossion  ;  but  it  ia  to  come 
oat  in  conduct.  It  is  to  be  exhibited  in  life  and 
manners.  A  lady  studies,  not  that  she  may 
qualify  herself  to  become  an  orator  or  a  pleader ; 
not  that  she  may  learn  to  debate,  but  to  act 
She  is  to  read  the  best  hooks,  not  so  much  to 
enable  her  to  talk  of  them,  as  to  bring  the  im- 
provement  which  they  furnish,  to  the  rectifica* 
tion  of  h^ principles  and  the  formation  of  her 
habits^Thd  great  uses  of  study  to  a  woman  are 
to  enaO^e  her  to  regul^ite  her  own  mind,  and  to 
be  instrumental  to  the  good  of  others. 

To  woman,  therefore,  whatever  be  her  rank, 
I  would  recommend  a  predominance  of  those 
more  sober  studies,  which,  not  having  display 
for  their  object,  may  make  her  wise  without  va- 
nity, happy  without  witnesses,  and  content  with- 
out panegyrists ;  the  exercise  of  which  will  not 
brin^  celebrity,  but  improve  usefulness.  She 
should  pursue  every  kind  of  study  which  will 
teach  her  to  elicit  truth ;  which  will  lead  her  to 
be  intent  upon  realities ;  will  give  precision  to 
her  ideas;  will  make  an  exact  mind.  She 
should  cultivate  every  study  which,  instead  of 
stimulating  her  sensibility,  will  chastise  it; 
which  will  neither  create  an  excessive  or  a  false 
refinement ;  which  will  give  her  definite  notions; 
will  bring  the  imagination,  under  dominion ;  will 
lead  her  to  think,  to  compare,  to  combine,  to 
methodise ;  which  will  confer  such  a  power  of 
discrimination,  that  her  judgment  shall  learn  to 
reject  what  is  dazzling,  if  it  be  not  solid ;  and 
to  prefer,  not  what  is  striking,  or  bright,  or  new, 
but  what  is  just  That  kind  of  knowledge  which 
is  rather  fitted  for  home  consumption  than  fo- 
reign exportation,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  wcy 
men.*  ^x 

It  is  because  the  superficial  nature  of  their 
education  furnbhes  them  with  a  false  and  low 
standard  of  intellectual  excellence,  that  women 
have  too  often  become  ridiculous  by  the  unfbond- 

*  May  I  be  allowed  to  strengthen  my  own  opinion 
with  the  authnritjr  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  a  vomon  eantut 
A«M  t0o  muck  arithmetU  ?  It  is  a  solid  pactical  acquim- 
msnt,  in  which  there  is  much  use  and  little  display ;  it 
is  a  quiet  sober  kind  of  knowledge,  which  she  acquires 
ku  berself  aaJ  her  filmily,  and  not  for  tbs  world. 


ed  pretensions  of  literary  vanity ;  for  it  b  not 
the  really  learned,  but  the  smatterers  who  have 
generally  brought  their  sex  into  discredit,  by  an 
absurd  affectation,  which  has  set  them  on  de« 
spiaing  the  duties  of  ordinary  life.  There  have 
not  indeed  been  wanting  (but  the  character  is 
not  now  common)  preeieueee  ridiculee,  who  as 
suming  a  superiority  to  the  sober  cares  which 
ought  to  occupy  their  sex,  have  claimed  a  lofty 
and  supercilious  exemption  from  the  dull  and 
plodding  drudgeries 

or  this  dim  spsek  called  earth! 

There  have  not  been  wanting  ill-judging  fomalei 
who  have  affected  to  establish  an  unnatural  se- 
paration between  talents  and  usefulness,  instead 
of  bearing  in  mind  that  talents  are  the  great  ap. 
pointed  mstmments  of  usefulness,  who  have 
acted  as  if  knowledge  were  to  confer  on  woman 
a  kind  of  fantastic  sovereignty  which  should  ex- 
onerate her  from  the  discharge  of  female  duties; 
whereas  it  is  only  meant  the  more  eminently  to 
qualify  her  for  the  performance  of  them.  A 
woman  of  real  sense  will  never  forget,  tiiat 
while  the  greater  part  of  her  proper  duties  are 
such  as  the  most  moderately  gifted  may  fulfil 
with  credit  (since  Providence  never  makes  that 
to  be  ^ery  difficult,  which  is  generally  necessa- 
ry) yet  that  tlie  most  highly  endowed  are  equally 
bound  to  fulfil  them ;  and  let  her  remember  thai 
the  humblest  of  these  offices,  performed  on  Chria^ 
tian  principles,  are  wholesome  for  the  minds 
even  of  the  most  enlightened,  as  they  tend  to 
the  easting  down  of  ihouo  *  high  imaginations* 
which  womefn  of  genius  are  too  ihuch  tempted 
to  indulge. 

For  instance ;  ladies  whose  natural  vanity  has 
been  aggravated  by  a  false  education,  may  look 
down  on  economy  as  a  vulgar  attainment ;  un- 
worthy of  the  attention  of  an  bi^^hly  cultivated 
intellect ;  but  this  is  the  false  estimate  of  ashaL 
low  mind.  Ekaonomy,  such  as  a  woman  of  for. 
tone  is  called  on  to  practise,  is  not  merely  the 
petty  detail  of  small  daily  expenses,  the  shabby 
jcnrtailments  and  stinted  parsimony  of  a  littb 
onind,  operating  on  little  ooooerns ;  but  it  is  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  exerted  in  tha 
comprehensive  outline  of  order,  of  arraogementSi 
of  distribution ;  of  regulations  by  which  alood 
well  governed  societies,  great  and  small,  sub* 
sist  She  who  has  the  best  regulated  mind  will, 
other  things  being  equal,  have  the  best  reguUt- 
ed  family.  As  in  the  superintendance  of  the 
universe,  wisdom  is  seen  in  its  ejjecta  ;  and  as 
in  the  visible  works  of  Providence  that  which 
goes  on  with  such  beautiful  regularity  is  the  re- 
suit  not  of  chanee  but  of  design,  so  that  mansgn. 
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ment  which  seems  the  moet  easy  is  oommoDly 
the  consequence  of  the  best  conoerted  plan  :  and 
a  well  concerted  plan  is  seldom  the  offspring  of 
an  ordinary  mind.  A  sound  economy  is  a  sound 
understanding  brought  into  action :  it  is  calcu- 
lation realized ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  proportion 
reduced  to  practice:  it  is  foreseeing  conse- 
quences, and  guarding  against  them ;  it  is  ex- 
pecting contingencies  and  being  prepared  for 
them.  The  difference  is,  that  to  a  narrow 
minded  vulgar  economist,  the  details  are  conti- 
nually present;  she  is  oterwholmed  by  their 
weight,  and  is  perpetually  bespeaking  your  pity 
for  her  labours,  and  your  praise  for  her  exer- 
tions ;  she  is  afraid  you  will  not  see  how  much 
the  is  harassed.  She  is  not  satisfied  that  the 
machine  moves  harmoniously,  unless  she  is  per- 
petually exposing  every  secret  spring  to  obser- 
vation. Little  events  and  trivial  operations  en. 
gross  her  whole  soul ;  while  a  woman  of  sense, 
having  provided  ibr  their  probable  recurrence, 
guards  against  the  inconveniences,  without  be- 
ing disconcerted  by  the  casual  obstructions 
which  they  offer  to  her  general  scheme.  Sub- 
ordinate expenses  and  inconsiderable  retrench- 
ments should  not  swallow  up  that  attention 
which  is  better  bestowed  on  regulating  the  ge- 
neral  scale  of  expense ;  correcting  and  reducmg 
an  overgrown  establishment,  and  reforming  ra- 
dical  and  growing  excesses. 

Superior  talents,  however,  are  not  so  common, 
81,  by  their  fVequency,  to  offer  much  disturb- 
ance to  the  general  course  of  human  affairs : 
and  many  a  lady,  who  tacitly  accuses  herself  of 
neglecting  her  ordinary  daties  because  she  is  a 
gtniug^  will  perhaps  be  found  oflen  to  accuse 
herself  as  unjustly  as  good  St.  Jerome,  when  he 
laments  that  he  was  beaten  by  the  angel  for  be- 
ing too  Ciceronian  in  his  styk. 

The  truth  is,  women  who  are  so  puflfbd  up 
with  the  conceit  of  talents  as  to  neglect  the  plain 
duties  of  life,  will  not  frequently  be  foun^to  be 
women  of  the  best  abilities.  And  here  may  the 
author  be  allowed  the  gratification  ^of  observing, 
that  those  women  of  real  genias  and  extensive 
knowledge,  whose  friendship  has  conferred  ho- 
pour  and  happiness  on  her  own  life,  have  been, 
itt  general,  eminent  for  economy  and  the  prac- 
tice of  domestic  virtues ;  and  have  risen  superior 
to  the  poor  aflbctation  of  neglecting  the  duties 
■Dd  despising^  the  knowledge  of  common  life, 
with  which  literary  women  have  been  frequent- 
ly, and  not  always  unjustly,  accused. 

A  romantic  girl  with  a  pretension  to  senti- 
ment, which  her  still  more  ignorant  firiends 
mistake  for  genius  (for  in  the  empire  of  the  blind 
the  one-eyed  are  kings)  and  possessing  some- 
thing  of  a  natural  ear,  has  perhaps  in  her  child- 
hood exhausted  all  the  images  of  grief,  and  love, 
and  fancy  picked  up  in  her  ^desultory  poetical 
reading,  in  an  elegy  on  a  sick  linnet,  or  a  son- 
net  on  a  dead  lap-dog;  she  begins  thenoefbr- 
ward  to  be  considered  as  a  prodigy  in  her  little 
oirclo;  surrounded  with  fend  and  flattering 
friends,  every  avenue  to  truth  is  shut  oat ;  she 
has  no  opportunity  of  learning  that  her  fame  is 
derived  not  firom  her  powers,  but  her  position ; 
and  that  when  an  impartial  critic  shall  have 
made  all  the  neeeasary  deductions,  such  as^* 
that  she  is  a  neighbour,  that  she  is  a  relation, 


that  she  is  a  female,  that  she  b  young,  that  ihs 
has  had  no  advantages,  that  she  is  pretty  per* 
haps — when  her  verses  come  to  be  strippea  of 
all  their  extraneous  appendages,  and  the  fair 
author  is  driven  off  her  *  vantage  ground*  of 
partiality,  sex,  and  favour,  she  will  cominonly 
sink  to  the  level  of  ordinary  capacities.  While 
those  more  quiet  women,  who  have  meekly  sat 
down  in  the  humble  shades  of  prose  and  pru- 
dence, by  a  patient  perseverance  m  rational  stn- 
dies,  rise  afterwards  much  higher  in  the  scale 
of  intellect,  and  acquire  a  much  larger  stock  of 
sound  knowledge  for  far  better  purposes  than 
mere  display.  And  though  it  may  seem  a  ccm- 
tradiction,  yet  it  will  generally  be  found  true, 
that  girls  who  take  to  scribble,  are  the  least  ata- 
dious,  the  least  reflecting,  and  the  least  rational 
They  early  acquire  a  false  confidence  in  tbeir 
own  unassisted  powers :  it  becomes  more  grati- 
fying  to  their  natural  vanity  to  be  always  pour- 
ing out  their  minds  on  paper,  than  to  be  draw. 
ing  into  them  fresh  ideas  from  richer  soarcea. 
The  original  stock,  small  perhaps  at  first,  ii 
soon  spent  The  subsequent  efforts  ^row  more 
and  more  feeble,  if  the  mind  which  is  continu- 
ally exhaustinsr  itself,  be  not  also  continually 
replenished  ;  tm  tlie  latter  compositions  become 
little  more  than  reproductions  of  the  same  ideas, 
and  fainter  copies  of  the  same  images,  a  little 
varied  and  modified  perhaps,  and  not  a  litlle  di 
luted  and  enfeebled. 

It  will  be  necessarv  to  combat  vigilantly  thai 
favourite  plea  of  lively  ignorance,  uat  study  is 
an  enemy  to  originality.  Correct  the  judgment, 
while  you  humble  the  vanity  of  the  young  un- 
taught pretender,  by  convincing  her  that  those 
halt-formed  thoughts  and  undigested  ideas  whch 
she  considers  as  proofs  of  her  invention,  prove 
only,  that  she  wants  taste  and  knowledge.  That 
while  conversation  must  polish  and  rofiection 
invigorate  her  ideas,  she  must  improve  and  en- 
large them  by  the  accession  of  various  kinds  of 
virtue  and  elegant  literature ;  and  that  the  col- 
tivated  mind  will  repay  with  large  interest  the 
seeds  sown  in  it  by  judicious  study.  Let  it  be 
observed,  I  am  by  no  means  encouraging  young 
ladies  to  turn  authors:  I  am  only  reuunding 
them,  that 

Attthoss  belbn  ttaey  write  shoald  read. 

I  am  only  putting  them  in  mind  that  to  be  ig. 
norant  is  not  to  bd  original. 

These  self-taught,  and  self-dependant  scrib- 
blers pant  for  the  unmerited  and  unattainable 
praise  of  fancy  and  of  genius,  while  they  disdain 
the  commendation  of  judgment,  knowledge,  and 
perseverance  which  would  probably  be  within 
their  reach.  To  extort  admiratir.u  they  are  ac 
customed  to  boast  of  an  impossible  rapidity  in 
composing ;  and  while  they  insinuate  bow  little 
time  their  performances  cost  them,  they  intend 
you  should  infer  how  perfect  they  might  have 
made  them  had  they  condescended  to  the  dmd; 
ery  of  application :  but  application  with  them 
implies  defect  of  genius.  They  take  euperfluoos 
pains  to  convince  you  that  there  was  neither 
learning  nor  labour  employed  in  the  work  for 
which  they  solicit  your  praise :  Alas  !  the  judi- 
cious eye  too  soon  perceives  it !  though  it  doos 
not  perceive  that  native  strength  aad  mother 
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wit,  whioh  m  workfl  of  real  genhu  make  ■ome 
amenos-fbr  the  neg'Iigence,  which  jet  thej  do 
Rot  jastify.  But  instead  of  extolling  thoM  eJTb- 
•ions  for  tbetr  facility,  it  woald  be  kind  in 
IKends  rather  fo  blame  them  for  their  omdenesi : 
and  wlien  the  jonng  candidates  for  fiune,  are 
eag*er  to  prove  in  how  short  a  time  each  a  poem 
has  been  struck  off,  it  would  be  well  to  regret 
that  they  had  not  cither  taken  a  longrer  time,  or 
refrained  fVom  writing-  at  all ;  as  in  the  fbrmer 
cue  the  work  would  liave  been  leas  defective, 
and  in  the  latter  the  writer  would  have  discover- 
ed more  humility,  and  self-distrnst. 

A  general  capacity  for  knowledge,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  understanding  at  large,  will 
always  put  a  woman  into  the  best  state  of  di- 
recting her  pureuits  into  those  particular  chan- 
nels which  her  destination  in  life  mar  after- 
wards  require.  But  she  should  be  carenilly  in- 
structed that  her  talents  are  only  a  means  to  a 
wtin  higher  attainment,  and  that  she  is  not  to 
rest  in  them  as  an  end :  that  merely  to  exercise 
tiiem  as  instruments  lor  the  acquisition  of  fame 
and  the  promotion  of  pleasure  is  subversive  of 
her  delicay  as  a  woman,  and  contrary  to  the 
fpirit  of  a  christian. 

Study,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
means  of  strengthening  the  mind,  and  of  fitting 
it  fbr  higher  duties,  just  as  exercise  is  to  be  con- 
■idered  as  an  instrument  fbr  strengthening  the 
hodj  fbr  the  same  nurpose !  And  the  valetndi- 
narian  who  is  religiously  punctual  in  the  obser- 
Tance  of  his  daily  ndes  to  promote  his  health,  and 
rests  in  that  as  an  end,  without  so  much  as  in- 
tending to  make  his  improved  health  an  instru- 
ment of  increased  usefulness,  acts  on  the  same 
low  and  selfish  principle  with  her  who  reads 
merely  fbr  pleasure  and  fbr  fame,  without  anpr 
design  of  devoting  the  more  enlamd  and  invi- 
gorated  mind  to  the  glory  of  the  Giver. 
^^Bot  there  is  one  human  consideration  which 
.  would  perhaps  more  eflTectually  tend  to  damp  in 
an  aspiring  woman  the  ardours  of  literary  vanity 
(I  speak  not  of  real  genius,  though  there  the  re- 
mark often  applies)  than  anv  which  she  will  de- 
rive fVom  motives  of  humility,  or  propriety,  or 
religion  ;  which  is,  that  in  the  judgment  passed 
on  her  performances,  she  will  have  to  encounter 
the  mortifying  circumstance  of  having  her  sex 
always  taken  into  account ;  and  her  highest  ex- 
ertions will  probably  be  received  with  Uie  quali- 
fied approbation  thht  it  is  reaUy  extraurdinary 
for  a  tBoman.  Men  of  learning,  who  are  natu- 
rally indjned  to  estimate  works  in  proportion  as 
they  appear  to  be  the  result  of  art,  study,  and 
institution,  are  inclined  to  consider  even  the 
happier  performances  of  the  other  sex  as  the 
apontaneous  productions  of  a  fruitful  but  shallow 
■oil ;  and  to  give  them  the  same  kind  of  praise 
which  we  bestow  on  certain  sallads,  which  often 
draw  firom  us  a  sort  of  wondering  commenda- 
tion, not  indeed  as  being  wprth  much  in  them- 
selves, but  because  by  the  lightness  of  the  earth, 
and  a  happy  knack  in  the  gardener,  these  in* 
diftbrent  cresses  spring  up  in  a  night,  and  there- 
lore  we  are  ready  to  wonder  they  are  no  worse/ 

As  to  men  of  sense,  however,  thev  need  be 
tl^  leas  hostile  to  the  improvement  of  the  other' 
■ex,  as  they  themselves  will  be  sure  to  be  gainers' 
if  it ;  the  enlargemen*  of  the  femak  understand. 


lag  being  the  most  Iliely  mbant  l»  pdt  an  end 
to  those  petty  and  absurd  contentions  fbr  equality 
which  female  ssMitterers  so  anxiously  maintain. 
I  say  smatterers,  for  between  the  first  class  of 
both  sexes  the  question  is  much  more, rarely,  and 
always  more  temperately  agitated.  Co-operation 
and  not  competition  is  indeed  the  dear  principle 
we  wish  to  see  reciprocally  adopted  by  those 
higher  minds  in  each  sex  which  readily  approxi- 
mate the  nearest  to  each  other.  The  more  a  wo- 
man*s  understanding  is  improved,  the  more  ob- 
viously she  will  discern  that  there  can  be  no  hap- 
piness in  any  society  where  there  is  a  perpetual 
B^ruprgi^  for  power ;  and  the  more  her  judgment  is 
rectified,  the  more  accurate  views  will  die  take 
of  the  station  she  was  bom  to  fill,  and  the  mote 
readily  will' she  accommodate  herself  to  it; 
while  the  most  vulgar  and  ill  informed  women 
are  ever  moat  inclined  to  be  tyrants,  and  those 
always  struggle  most  vehemently  for  power* 
who  fed  themselves  at  the  greatest  distance  iVom 
deservfaig  it ;  and  who  would  not  fail  to  make 
the  worst  use  of  it  when  attained.  Thus  the 
weakest  reasoners  are  always  the  most  positive 
in  debate ;  and  the  cause  is  obvious,  fbr  they  are 
unavoidably  driven  to  maintain  their  pretensions 
by  videnoe,  who  want  arguments  and  reasons 
to  prove  that  they  are  in  the  right 

There  is  this  singular  difference  between  a 
woman  vain  of  her  wit,  and  a  woman  vain  of 
her  beauty ;  that  the  beauty  while  she  is  an- 
xiously afive  to  her  own  fame,  is  often  indiffer- 
ent enough  about  the  beauty  of  other  women , 
and  provided  she  herself  is  sure  of  your  admira- 
tion, she  does  not  insist  on  your  thinking  that 
there  is  another  handsome  woman  in  the  work) ; 
while  she  who  is  vain  of  her  genius,  more  liberal 
at  least  in  her  vanity,  is  jealous  for  the  bononr 
of  her  whole  sex,  and  contends  for  the  equaUtr 
of  their  pretensiods  as  a  body,  in  which  slie  feels 
th|t  her  own  are  invdved  as  an  individual' 
The  beauty  vindicates  her  own  rights,  the  wit 
the  rights  of  women ;  the  beauty  fights  for  her- 
self; the  wit  for  a  party ;  and  whue  the  more 
selfish  though  more  moderate  beauty 

would  bat  bo  qaeea  fbr  Kfb, 

the  public  spirited  wit  struggles  to  abrogate  the 
Salique  law  of  intellect,  and  to  enthrone 

a  wbde  sex  of  queeas. 

At  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  sixteenth  ana 
the  foUowiag  century,  the  controversy  about 
this  equality  was  agitated  with  more  warmth 
than  wisdom ;  and  the  process  was  instituted 
and  carried  on,  on  the  pert  of  the  female  com- 
plainant,  with  that  sort  of  acrimony  which  al- 
ways raises  a  suspicion  of  the  justice  of  any 
cause;  fbr  violence  commonly  implies  doubt, 
and  invective  indicates  weakness  rather  than 
strength.  The  novelty  oLthat  knowledge  that 
was  wen  bursting  out  from  the  dawn  of  a  long 
dark  night,  kindled  all  the  ardours  of  a  female 
mmd,  and  the  ladies  fought  zealously  for  a  por* 
„ .  tion  of  that  renown  which  the  reputation  of 
trse/  learning  was  beginning  to  bestow. 


their  own  pens,  they  had  for  their  advocatea>IU 
'     '    ■  9  nope 


those  nS^Ay  authors  who  hadttRylEingTonope 
frdM  Ihetf  power,  their  riches  or  their  influence ; 
and  so  giddy  did  ioim  of  these  literarr 
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becumo  by  the  adalation  of  their  nsmeroas  pane- 
gyrists,  that  tliroagrh  thete  repeated  draughts 
of  inebriating  praise,  thej  even  lost  their  ibrmer 
moderate  measure  of  sober-mindedness,  and 

Eew  to  despise  the  equality  for  which  they  had 
fore  contended,  as  a  state  below  their  merit, 
and  unworthy^  of  their  acceptanee/  They  now 
scorned  to  litigate  for  what  ther  had  already 
thought  they  obviously  poasesseo,  and  nothing 
short  of  the  palm  of  superiority  was  at  length 
considered  as  adequate  to  their  growing  claims. 
When  oourt-iadies  and  princesses  were  the  can. 
didates,  tho^  could  not  king  want  champions  to 
support  their  cause ;  by  these  champions  female 
authorities  were  produced  as  if  paramount  to 
ftcts;  quotations  from  these  female  authors 
were  considered  as  proofs,  and  their  point-blank 
assertions  stood  for  solid  and  irrefragable  urgu- 
ments.  In  those  parasites  who  ofibred  this 
homage  to  female  genius,  the  homage  was  the 
effect  neither  of  truth,  nor  of  justice,  nor  of  con- 
viction. It  arose  rather  out  of  gratitude,  or  it 
was  a  reciprocation  of  flattery ;  it  was  sometimes 
▼anity,  it  was  often  distress,  which  prompted 
the  adulation ;  it  was  the  want  of  a  patroness ; 
it  was  the  want  of  a  dinner.  MThen  a  ladv,  and 
especially  as  it  then  often  happened,  when  a 
lady  who  was  noble  or  royal  sat  with  gratifying 
docility  at  the  foot  of  a  professor's  chair  ;  when 
she  admired  the  philosopher,  or  took  upon  her  to 
protect  the  theologian,  whom  his  rivals  among 
his  own  sex  were  tearing  to  pieces,  what  could 
the  ^teful  professor  or  delighted  theologian  do 
less  m  return  than  make  the  apotheosis  of  her 
who  bad  the  penetration  to  discern  his  merit  and 
the  spirit  to  reward  it  7  Thus  in  fact  it  was  not 
•o  much  her  vanity  as  his  own,  that  he  was  often 
flattering,  though  she  was  the  dupe  of  her  more 
deep  and  desiprning  panegyrist 

But  it  is  a  little  unfortunate  for  the  perpetuity 
of  that  fame  which  the  encomiast  had  rgade 
over  to  his  patroness,  in  the  never-dving  records 
of  his  verses  and  orations,  that  in  the  revolution 
of  a  century  or  two  the  names  of  the  flattered 
are  now  almost  as  little  known  as  the  works 
of  the  flatterers.  Their  memorial  is  perished 
t9tlA  ihem,*  An  instructive  lesson,  reminding 
us  that  whoever  bestows,  or  assumes  a  reputa- 
tion  disproportioned  to  the  merit  of  the  claimant, 
will  find  that  reputation  as  little  durable  as  it  is 
■olid.  For  this  literary  warfare  which  engaged 
such  troops  of  the  second-hand  authors  of  the 
age  in  question  in  such  continual  skirmishes, 
and  not  a  few  pitched  battles ;  which  provoked 
so  much  rancour,  so  many  volumes,  and  so  little 
wit ;  so  much  vanity,  so  much  flattery,  and  so 
much  invective,  produced  no  useful  nor  lasting 
effect  Those  who  promised  themselves  that 
their  names  would  outlive  *  one  half  of  round 
eternity,*  did  not  reach  the  end  of  the  century 
in  which  the  boast  ^as  made ;  and  those  who 
prodigally  offered  the  incense,  and  those  who 
greedilv  snuflbd  up  the  fumes,  are  buried  in  the 
same  blank  oblivion ! 

But  when  the  temple  of  Janus  seemed  to  have 
oeen  closed ;  or  when  at  worst  the  peace  was 
only  occasionally  broken  by  a  slight  and  random 
shot  from  the  hand  of  some  single  straggler ; 

•  flas  Braatome,  Pen  lo  Hoine,  If  ons.  Thomas,  &e.  , 


it  appears  that  though  open  rebellion  had  ecand, 
jret  the  female  claim  had  not  been  renounced; 
It  had  only  (if  we  may  ehange  the  metsphor) 
kin  in  abeyance.  The  eoateet  has  reo^ntl^ 
been  revived  with  added  fury,  and  with  multi- 
plied exactions ;  for  whereas  the  ancient  demand 
was  merely  a  kind  of  imaginary  prerogative,  a 
speculative  importance,  a  mere  titular  right,  t 
shadowy  claim  to  a  few  unreal  acres  of  Panias. 
sian  territory ;  the  revived  contention  has  taken 
a  more  serious  torn,  and  brings  forward  poli- 
tical as  well  as  intellectoal  pretensions;  and 
among  the  innovations  of  this  innovating  period, 
the  imposing  term  oC  rights  has  been  produced 
to  sanctify  the  claim  of  our  female  pretenders, 
with  a  view  not  only  to  rekindle  in  the  minds  of 
women  a  presumptuous  vanity  dishonoorabie  lo 
their  sex,  but  produced  with  a  view  to  excite  in 
their  hearts  an  impious  disoontent  with  the  poit 
which  God  has  assigned  them  in  this  workL 

But  theif  little  underetand  the  true  interests 
of  woman  who  would  lift  her  from  the  import 
tant  duties  of  her  allotted  sUtioo,  to  fill  with 
fantastic  dignity  a  lofUer  but  leas  approprials 
niche.  Nor  do  they  understand  her  true  hap* 
piness,  who  seek  to  annihilate  distinctions  froin 
which  she  derives  advantages,  and  to  attempt 
inilovations  which  would  depreciate  her  retl 
value.  Each  sex  has  its  proper  exoellenciei 
which  would  be  lost,  were  they  melted  doira 
into  tiie  common  character  by  the  fbnon  of 
the  new  philosophy.  Why  should  we  do 
away  distinctions  which  increase  the  matoil 
benefits  and  enhance  the  satisfactions  of  life? 
Whence,  but  by  careffally  preserving  the  original 
marks  of  difference  stamped  by  the  hand  of  the 
Creator,  would  be  derived  the  superior  advan- 
tage of  mixed  society  ?  Is  either  sex  so  abound* 
ing  in  perfection  as  to  be  independent  on  the 
other  for  improvement  7  Have  men  no  need  to 
have  their  rough  angles  filed  oflT,  and  their  harsh- 
ness  and  asperities  smoothed  and  polished  by 
assimilating  with  beings  of  more  sofbios  and 
refinement !  Are  the  ideas  of  women  naturally 
so  very  judicious,  are  their  principles  sovuvian-  I 
hly  firm,  are  their  views  so  perfectly  correct,  are 
their  judgments  so  completely  exact,  that  there 
is  occasion  for  no  additional  weight,  no  snper- 
added  strength,  no  increased  cleameas,  none  of 
that  enlar^ment  of  mind,  none  of  that  addi- 
tional invigoration  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  aids  of  the  stronger  sex?  What  identity 
could  advantageously  supercede  such  an  enliven- 
ing opposition,  such  an  interesting  ^variety  of 
character?  Is  it  not  then  more  wise,  as  weU  as 
more  honourable  to  move  contentedly  in  the 
plain  path  which  Providence  has  obviously 
marked  out  to  the  sex,  and  in  which  custom  has 
for  the  most  part  rationally  confirmed  them, 
rather  than  to  stray,  awkwardlv,  unbeoomingly, 
and  unsuccessfblly,  in  a  forbidden  road  7  Is  "it 
not  desirable  to  be  the  lawftil  possessors  of  a 
lesser  domestic  territory,  rather  than  the  turbu- 
lent usurpera  of  a  wider  foreign  empire?  to  be 
good  originals,  than  bad  imitatore  ?  to  be  the 
best  thing  of  one*s  own  kind,  rather  than  an  inibi 
rior  thing  even  if  it  were  of  an  higher  kind?  to  be 
excellent  women  rather  than  indiftrent  men  * 

Is  the  author  then  undervaluing  her  own  sex  ? 
•^No.    It  ia  lier  leal  for  their  troo  tslerMCi 
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wUch  fettds  hf  I  lo  vtppoM  their  imagiDanr  r^Al*. 
It  is  her  regard  for  ii<rir  happinew  which  makes 
her  eodeavuur  to  euro  them  of  a  feveriah  thirat 
£>r  a  fame  as  unatiainable  n»  inappropriate ;  to 
ffeard  them  againat  an  ambition  an  little  beoom- 
mg  the  delicacy  of  their  female  cha racier  aathe 
meekneaaof  tlieir  religious  prol'esMion.  A  little 
Christian  hainility  and  8ober-mind<'dnri^  ari* 
worth  all  the  empty  renown  which  waa  ever  at- 
tained by  the  misapplied  energiea  of  the  sex ; 
it  is  worth  all  the  wild  metaphysical  discussion 
whioh  has  ever  been  obtruded  under  the  name 
of  reason  and  philosophy ;  which  has  unsettled 
the  peace  of  vain  women,  and  forfeited  the  re- 
spect  of  reasonable  men.  And  the  most  elabo- 
rate definition  of  ideal  rights,  and  the  most  hardy 
measures  for  obtaining  them,  are  of  less  value 
in  the  eyes  of  a  truly  amiable  woman,  than  *  that 
meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  is  in  tlie  sight  of 
God  of  great  price.* 

Natural  propensities  best  mark  the  designa- 
tiona  of  Providence  as  to  their  applicatbn.  The 
fin  was  not  more  clearly  bestowed  on  the  fish 
that  he  should  swim«  nor  the  wing  ^iven  to  the 
bird  that  he  should  fly,  than,  superior  strength 
of  body,  and  a  firmer  texture  of  mind  was  given 
to  man,  that  he  might  preside  in  the  deep  and 
daring  scenes  of  action  and  of  council ;  in  the 
complicated  arts  of  government,  in  the  conten- 
tion  of  arms,  in  the  intricacies  and  depths  of 
icieneai  in  the  bustle  of  commeroo,  and  in  those 
professions  which  demand  a  higher  reach,  and 
a  wider  range  of  powers.  The  true  value  of 
woman  is  not  diminished  by  the  imputation  of 
inferiority  in  those  talents  which  do  not  belong 
to  her,  of  those  qualities  in  which  her  claim  to 
excellence  does  not  consist  She  has  other  re- 
quisites, better  adapted  to  answer  the  end  and 
purposes  of  her  being,  from  *  Him  who  does  all 
things  well;'  who  suits  the  agent  to  the  ac 
tion ;  who  accommodates  the  instrument  to  the 
worli.  t*-?*^ 

Xjet  not  tlien  aspiring,  because  ill-juJgin^ 
woman,  view  with  pining  envy  the  keen  satirist, 
hunting  vice  through  all  the  doublings  and  wind- 
ings oftho  heart;  the  sagacious  politician,  lead- 
ing senates  and  directing  the  fate  of  empires ; 
the  acute  lawyer,  detecting  the  obliquities  of 
fraud  ;  and  the  skilful  dramatist,  exposing  the 
pretensions  of  folly ;  but  let  her  ambition  be 
consoled  by  reflecting,  that  those  who  thus  ex- 
cel, to  all  that  Nature  bestows,  and  books  can 
teach,  must  add  besides,  that  consummate  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  to  which  a  delicate  woman 
has  no  fair  avenues,  and  which  even  if  she  could 
attain,  she  would  never  be  supposed  to  have 
come  hone^tfgby^ 

In  almostalTQiat  comes  under  the  description 
of  polite  letters,  in  all  that  captivates  by  image- 
ry, or  warms  liy  just  and  anfeoting  sentiment, 
women  are  excellent  They  possess  in  a  high 
iegree  that  delicacy  and  quickness  of  perception, 
and  that  nice  discernment  between  the  beautiful 
and  defective  which  comes  under  the  denoraina- 
ion  of  taste.  Both  in  composition  and  action 
hey  excel  in  details ;  but  they  do  not  so  much 
generalize  their  ideas  as  men,  nor  do  thoir  minds 
seize  a  great  subject  with  so  large  a  grasp. 
They  are  acute  observers,  and  accurate  judges 
of  life  and  manners,  ae  far  as  their  own  sphere 


of  observattoQ  extends;  but  they  describe  a 
amaUer  circle.  A  woman  sees  the  world,  as  i* 
were,  from  a  little  elevation  in  her  own  ffarden, 
whence  she  makes  an  exact  aurvey  of  home 
scenes,  but  takes  not  in  that  wider  range  of  dis* 
tant  prospects  which  he  who  stands  on  a  loflier 
eminence  commands.  Women  have  a  certain 
tact  which  often  enables  them  to  feel  what  is 
juBt,  more  instantaneously  than  they  can  define 
ii.  They  have  an  intuitive  penetration  into 
chaiftc  't-i  bestowed  on  them  by  Providence,  like 
the  sen  naive  and  tender  organs  of  some  timid 
animals,  as  a  Kind  of  naturu  guard  to  warn,  of 
the  appru3ch  of  'lai'ifer,  beings  who  are  of^ 
called  to  act  det'entfivi  iv. 

In  summing  u[>  the  .-evidence,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  of  the  diflerent  ';af<.i"itie8  of  the  sexes, 
one  may  venture,  perhaps,  to  assert,  that  women 
have  equal  patU^  but  are  iu tenor  in  whoUn9$9 
of  mind,  in  the  integral  undeiti^anding  :  that 
though  a  superior  woman  may  poetess  ain^io 
faculties  in  equal  perfection,  yet  there,  is  com- 
monly a  juster  proportion  in  the  mind  of  a  su- 
perior man  :  that  if  ^omen  have  in  au  equal 
degree  the  faculty  of  fancy  which  creates  images, 
and  the  faculty  of  memory  which  coUectB  and 
stores  ideas,  they  seem  not  to  possess  in  e<^ual 
measure  the  faculty  of  comparing,  combining, 
analyaing,  and  separating  these  ideas ;  that  deep 
and  patient  thinking  which  goes  to  the  bottom 
of  a  subject ;  nor  that  power  of  arrangement 
which  knows  how  to  link  a  thousand  connected 
ideas  in  one  dependant  train,  without  losing 
sight  of  the  original  idea  out  of  which  the  rest 
grow,  and  on  which  they  all  hang.  The  female 
too,  wanting  steadiness  in  her  intellectual  pur^ 
suits,  is  perpetually  turned  aside  by  her  charac- 
teristic tastes  and  feelings.  Woman  in  the  ca- 
reer of  genius,  is  the  Atalanta,  who  will  risk 
losing  the  race  by  running  out  of  her  road  lo 
pick  up  the  golden  apple ;  while  her  male  com- 
petitor, without,  perhaps*  possessing  greater  na- 
tural strength  or  swiflness,  will  more  certainly 
attain  his  object,  by  direct  pursuit,  by  being 
less  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  extraneous 
beauty,  and  will  win  the  race,  not  by  excelling 
in  speed,  but  by  despising  the  bait* 

Here  it  may  be  justly  enough  retorted,  ^that 
as  it  is  allowed  the  education  of  women  is  so  de- 
fective, the  alleged  inferiority  of  their  minda 
may  be  accounted  for  on  that  ground,  more 
justly  than  by  ascribing  it  to  their  natural  make. 
And,  indeed,  there  is  so  much  truth  in  the  re- 
mark, that  till  women  shall  be  more  reasonably 
educated,  and  till  the  native  growth  of  their 
mind  shall  cease  to  be  stinted  and  cramped,  we 
have  no  juster  ground  for  prcmouncin^  that  their 
understanding  has  already  reached  ite  highest 
attainable  point,  than  the  Chinese  would  have 
fer  affirming  that  their  women  have  attained  to 
the  greatest  possible  perfection  in  walking,  whilst 
the  first  care  is,  during  their  infancy,  to  cripple 
their  feet !  At  least,  till  the  female  sex  are  more 
carefully  instructed,  this  question  will  always 

*  What  indisposes  even  reasonable  women  to  ooneede 
in  these  points  is,  that  the  wealtest  man  instantly  lays 
hold  on  the  conoossion ;  and  on  the  mere  ground  of  spi, 
plumes  himself  on  his  own  individual  superiority ,  in- 
ferring that  ihs  silliest  man  is  soperior  to  the  first  rate 
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renmin  as  anAecided  as  to  the  degree  of  differ- 
ence  between  the  niasculine  and  feminine  un* 
derstanding,  as  the  question  between  the  under- 
standings of  blacks  and  whites ;  for  until  men 
and  women,  and  until  Africans  and  Europeans 
are  pat  more  nearly  on  a  par  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  minds,  the  shades  of  distinction,  what- 
ever tliey  be,  between  their  native  abilities,  can 
never  be  fairly  ascertained. 

And  when  we  see  (and  who  will  deny  that  wo 
eee  it  frequently  7)  so  many  women  nobly  rising 
flrom  under  all  the  pressure  of  a  di^-  '^vantageous 
education,  and  a  defective  ^yMcm  of  society, 
and  exhibiting  the  most  unaiitbij^uous  marks  of 
a  vigorous  understanding,  a  forrect  judgment, 
and  a  sterling  piety,  it  reminds  us  of  those  shi- 
ning lights  which  have  now  and  then  burst  out 
through  all  the  '  Jarkness  visible*  of  the  Romish 
church,  have  disencumbered  themselves  fVom 
the  gloom  of  ignorance,  shaken  off  the  fetters  of 
prejMfJ'K'o,  and  with  a  noble  entrgj  risen  supe- 
rior to  all  the  errors  of  a  corrupt  theology. 

fiutuvhatevercharacteristical  distinctions  may 
exist ;  whatever  inferiority  may  be  attached  to 
woman  from  the  sligrbter  frame  of  her  bod^,  or 
the  more  circumscribed  powers  of  her  mind ; 
from  a  less  systematic  education,  and  from  tho 
subordinate  station  she  is  called  to  fill  in  life ; 
there  is  one  great  and  leading  drcnmstance 
which  raises  her  importance,  and  even  establishes 
her  equality.  Christianity  has  exalted  women 
to  true  and  undisputed  dignity  ;  in  Christ  Jeeus, 
as  there  is  neither  *  rich  nor  poor,*  *  bond  nor 
free,*  so  there  is  neither  *  male  nor  female.'  In 
the  view  of  that  immortality,  which  is  brought 
to  light  by  the  Gospel,  she  has  no  superior. 
*  Women*  (to  borrow  the  idea  of  an  excellent 
prelate)  *  make  up  one  half  of  the  human  race  ; 
equally  with  men  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
Christ*  In  this  their  true  dignity  consists; 
here  their  best  pretensions  rest ;  here  their  high- 
est  claims  are  allowed. 

All  disputes  then  fer  pre-eminence  between 
the  sexes,  have  only  for  their  object  the  poor 
precedence  for  a  few  short  years,  the  attention 
of  which  would  be  better  devoted  to  the  duties 
of  life  and  the  interests  of  eternity. 

And  as  the  final  hope  of  the  fbmale  sex  is 
equal,  so  are  their  present  means,  perhaps,  more 
favourable,  and  their  opportunities,  often,  less 
obstructed  than  those  of  the  other  sex.  In  their 
Christian  course,  women  have  every  superior 
advantage,  whether  we  consider  the  natural 
make  of  their  minds,  their  leisure  for  acqoisi- 
tion  in  youth,  or  their  subsequently  less  exposed 
mode  of  life.  Their  hearts  are  naturally  soft 
and  flexible,  open  to  impressions  of  love  and  gra- 
titude ;  their  filings  ten'der  and  lively ;  all  these 
are  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  a  devotional 

3iirH.  Yet  while  we  remind  them  of  these  na- 
ve benefits,  they  will  do  well  to  be  on  their 
guard  lest  this  very  softness  and  ductility  lay 
them  more  open  to  the  seductions  of  temptation 
and  error. 

They  have  in  the  native  constitution  of  their 
minds,  as  well  as  fW>m  the  relative  situations 
they  are  called  to  fill,  a  certain  sense  of  attach- 
ment and  dependance,  which  is  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  religion.  They  feel,  perhaps, 
intimately  the  want  of  a  strength  which  i 


their  own.  Christianity  brings  that  rapehiida' 
oed  strength ;  it  comes  iti  aid  of  their  oonecieiia 
weakness,  and  offeri  the  only  true  eoonterpoiee 
to  it. — *  Woman  be  then  healed  of  thine  inlima* 
ty,'  is  still  the  hearUcheering  language  of  a  gia- 

Women  also  bring  to  the  etndy  of  Chriatianity 
fewer  of  those  prejudices  which  persons  of  tm 
cjther  sex  too  onea  early  contract  Men,  from 
iheir  elassieal  education,  acquire  a  strong  par* 
tiality  fbr  the  manners  of  pa^raa  antiquity,  and 
the  documents  of  pagan  philosophy:  this,  to* 
gether  with  the  impure  taint  caoght  from  the 
Foose  descriptions  of  their  poets,  and  the  lioen^ 
tious  language  even  of  their  historians  (in  whom 
we  reasonably  look  for  more  rraTity)  often 
weakens  the  good  impressions  of  young  men, 
and  at  least  oonfnses  their  ideas  of  piety,  bf 
mixing  them  with  se  much  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter. Their  very  spirits  are  imbued  all  the  week 
with  the  impure  foIKes  of  a  depraved  mythok^ 
gy ;  and  it  is  well  if  even  on  Sundays  they  em. 
hear  of  the  '  true  God,  and  Jeans  Gbttst  whom 
he  has  sent*  While  women,  though  stmggliBg 
with  the  same  natural  cormptions,  have  coat- 
monly  less  knowledge  to  nnknow,  and  fewer 
schemes  to  unlearn ;  they  have  not  to  shake  off 
the  pride  of  system,  and  to  diseneombar  their 
minds  fh>m  the  shackles  of  fevoorile  theonea: 
they  do  not  bring  from  the  porch  or  the  acade- 
my any  *  oppositions  of  science'  to  abatraet  their 
reception  of  those  pare  doctrines  taught  on  the 
Mount :  doctrines  which  ought  to  find  a  readier 
entrance  into  minds  uninfected  with  the  pride 
of  the  school  of  Zeno,  or  the  libertinism  of  that 
of  Epicurus. 

And  as  women  are  naturally  more  afiectionate 
than  fkstidions,  they  are  likefj^  both  to  read  and 
to  hear  with  a  less  critical  spirit  than  umo  :  they 
will  not  be  on  the  watch  to  detect  errors,  so 
much  as  to  gather  improvement ;  they  have  seL 
dom  that  hardness  which  is  acquired  by  dealing 
deeply  in  books  of  controversy,  but  are  more  in- 
clined to  the  perusal  of  works  whioh  quicken 
the  devotional  feelings,  than  to  such  as  awaken 
a  spirit  of  doubt  and  soepticism.  They  are  less 
dispoeed  to  consider  the  compositions  they  read, 
as  materials  on  which  to  ground  objections  and 
answers,  than  as  helps  to  fkith  and  mles  of  lifb. 
With  these  advantages,  however,  they  ehonU 
also  bear  in  mind  that  their  more  easily  received 
impressions  being  often  less  abiding,  and  their 
reason  less  open  to  conviction  by  means  of  the 
strong  evidences  which  exist  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  *  they  ought,  therefore,  to 
give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  Uie  things  which 
they  have  heard,  lest  at  any  time  they  should 
let  them  slip.'  Women  are,  also,  from  their  do- 
mestic habits,  in  possession  of  more  leisure  and 
tranquility  fer  religious  porsuits,  as  well  as  se- 
cured from  those  difficulUes  and  strong  tempta- 
tions to  which  men  are  exposed  in  the  tomnlt 
of  a  bustling  world.  Thnr  lives  are  more  re- 
gular and  nnifbrm,  less  agitated  by  the  paasJoMs, 
the  businesses,  the  contentions,  the  shock  of  «^- 
nions,  and  the  opposition  of  interests  which  di- 
vide society  and  convulse  the  world. 

If  we  have  denied  them  the  possession  of  ta 
lents  which  might  lead  them  to  excel  ae  lawynia, 
they  are  preserved  from  the  peril  of  having  tnair 
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pnncipfoa  w«rped  by  thtt  too  indf scnminato  d^ 
fence  of  ri^ht  and  wrong,  to  which  the  profes- 
•on  of  the  law  are  ezporod.  If  we.  should  ques- 
tion their  title  to  eminence  as  matheroaticiansy 
they  ate  b^ppiljr  exempt  from  the  danger  to 
which  men  doToted  to  that  science  are  said  to 
fee  liable :  namely,  that  of  looking-  for  demon- 
stration on  eabjects,  which  by  their  very  nature, 
are  incapable  of  affording  it  If  they  are  less 
conversant  in  the  powers  of  nature,  the  struc- 
tore  of  the  human  frame,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  than  philosophers,  physi. 
clans,  and  astronomers ;  they  are,  however,  de- 
livered from  the  error  into  which  many  of  each 
of  tliese  have  sometimes  fallen,  I  mean  from  the 
fttal  habit  of  resting  in  second  oauses,  instead 
of  referring  all  to  the  first;  instead  of  making 
*the  heavens  dedare  the  glory  of  God,  and  pro- 
claim his  handy  w6rk  ;*  inetead  of  concluding, 
when  they  observe  '  how  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fhlly  we  are  made,  marvellous  are  thy  works 
O  Lord,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well.* 

And  let  the  weaker  sex  take  comfort,  that  in 
their  very  exemption  fVom  privileges,  which 
they  are  sometimes  foolishly  disposed  to  envy, 
oonsiste  net  only  their  security,  but  their  hap- 
piness. If  they  enjoy  not  the  distinctions  of 
public  life  and  high  offices,  do  tfiey  not  esoape 
the  responsibility  attached  to  them,  and  the  mor- 
tification of  being  dismissed  from  them?  If 
they  have  no  voice  in  deliberative  assemblies,  do 
they  not  avoid  the  load  of  duty  inseparably  con. 
nected  with  such  privileges  7  rreposterous  pains 
have  been  taken  to  excite  in  women  an  uneasy 
jealousy,  that  their  talents  are  neither  rewarded 
with  public  honours  nor  emoluments  in  life; 
nor  with  inscriptions,  statues,  and  mausoleums 
afler  death.  It  has  been  absurdly  represented 
to  them  as  an  hardship,  that  while  they  are  ex- 
pected  to  perform  duties,  they  must  yet  be  con- 
tent to  relinquish  honours,  and  must  unjustly  be 
compelled  to  renounce  fame,  whilo  they  must 
sedulously  labour  to  deserve  it 

But  for  christian  women  to  act  on  the  low 
views  suggested  to  them  by  their  ill-iudging 
panegyribts;  for  christian  women  to  look  up 
with  a  giddy  head  and  a  throbbing  heart,  to 
honours  and  remunerations,  so  little  suited  to 
the  wants  and  capacities  of  an  immortal  spirit, 
would  be  no  less  ridiculous  than  if  christiaa 
heroes  should  look  back  with  an  envy  on  thb  i 
old  pagan  reward  of  ovations,  oak  garlands, 
parsley  crowns,  and  laurel  wresths.  ife  Chris- 
tian  hope  more  than  reconciles  Christian  wo- 
men to  these  petty  privations,  by  substituting  a 
nobler  prize  for  their  ambition,  *the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ;'  by  sub- 
stituting, for  that  popular  and  fluctuatine  voice, 
which  may  cry,  *  Hosanna,*  and  *  crucify'  in  a 
breath,  that  *  favour  of  God  which  is  eternal  life.' 

If  women  should  lament  it  as  a  disadvantage 
attached  to  their  sex,  that  their  character  is  of 
so  delicate  a  texture  as  to  be  sullied  by  the 
slightest  breath  of  calumny,  and  that  tlie  stain 
once  received  is  indelible ;  yet  are  they  not  led 
by  that  very  circumstance  as  if  indistinctivelv 
to  shrink  from  all  those  irregularities  to  which 
the  loss  of  character  is  so  certainly  expected  to 
be  attached ;  and  to  shun  with  keener  circnm- 
spection  the  moit  diitant  approach  towards  the 
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confines  of  danger?  Let  them  not  lament  it  at 
an  hardship,  but  account  it  as  a  privilege,  that 
the  delicacy  of  their  sex  impels  them  more 
scrnpulouslv  to  avoid  the  very  *  appearance  of 
evil;*  let  them  not  regret  that  the  conscious, 
ness  of  their  danger  serves  to  secure  their  purity 
by  placing  them  at  a  greater  distance,  and  in  a 
more  deep  intrench ment  fVom  the  evil  itself. 

Though  it  be  one  main  object  of  this  little 
work,  rather  to  lower  than  to  raise  any  desire 
of  celebrity  in  the  female  heart ;  yet  I  would 
awaken  it  to  a  just  sensibilitv  to  honest  fame : 
I  would  call  on  womep  to  renect  that  our  reli- 
^on  has  not  only  made  them  heirs  to  a  blessed 
immortality  hereafler,  but  has  greatly  raised 
them  in  the  scale  of  being  here,  by  lifling  them 
to  an  importance  in  society  unknown  to  the 
most  polished  ages  of  antiquity.  The  religion 
of  Christ  has  even  bestowed  a  degree  of  renown 
on  the  sex  beyond  what  any  other  religion  ever 
did.  Perhaps  there  are  hardly  so  many  virtuous 
women  (for  I  reject  the  long  catalogue  whom 
their  vices  have  transferred  from  oblivion  to  in- 
famy) named  in  all  the  pages  of  Greek  or  Roman 
history,  as  are  handed  down  to  eternal  fame,  in 
a  few  of  those  short  chapters  with  which  the 
great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  has  concluded  his 
epistles  to  his  converts.  *  Of  devout  and  hon- 
ourable  women,'  the  sacred  scriptures  record 
not  a  few.*  Some  of  the  most  affecting  scenes, 
the  moat  interesting  transactions,  and  the  most 
touching  conversations  which  are  recorded  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  passed  with  women. 
TVteir  examples  have  supplied  some  of  the  most 
eminent  instances  of  faith  and  love.  They  an 
the  first  remarked  as  having  *  ministered  to  him 
of  their  substance.'  T^etrs  was  the  praise  of 
not  abandoning  their  despised  Redeemer  when 
he  was  led  to  execution,  and  under  all  the  hope- 
less circumstances  of  his  ignominious  death , 
they  appear  to  have  been  the  latt  attending  at 
his  tomb,  and  the ^rtt  on  the  morning  when  he 
arose  from  it  Theirs  was  tlie  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving the  earliest  consolation  from  their  risen 
Lord ;  thein  was  the  honour  of  being  first  com- 
missioned to  announce  his  glorious  resurrection. 
And  even  to  have  furnished  heroic  confessors, 
devoted  saints,  and  unshrinking  martyrs  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  has  not  been  the  exclusive 
honour  of  the  bolder  sex. 


CHAP.  XV. 

CoNvrasATio^r. — Hints  suggested  on  the  subject,, 
— On  the  tempers  and  aispositions  to  be  intro- 
duced in  it, — Errors  to  be  avoided.  Vanity 
under  various  shapes  the  cause  of  those  errors. 

The  sexes  will  naturally  desire  to  appear  to 
each  other,  such  as  each  believes  the  other  will 
best  like;  their  conversation  will  act  recipro- 
cally  ;  and  each  sex  will  wish  to  appear  more  or 
less  rational  as  they  perceive  it  will  more  or 
less  recommend  them  to  the  other.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  regrettiBd,  that  many  men,  even  of 
distinguished  sense  and  learning,  are  too  apt  to 
consider  the  society  of  ladies  as  a  scene  in  which 
they  are  rather  to  rest  their  undantuMliiigi, 
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than  to  exercise  them  ;  while  ladiesi  in  retnm, 
are  too  much  addicted  to  make  their  court  by 
lending  themselves  to  this  spirit  of  trifling; 
they  ofxen  avoid  making  use  of  what  abilities 
they  have  ;  and  afiect  to  talk  below  their  natural 
and  acquired  powers  of  mind ;  considering  it  as 
a  tacit  and  welcome  flattery  to  the  understand- 
ing of  men,  to  renounce  the  exercise  of  their 
own. 

Now  since  taste  and  principles  thus  mutually 
operate;  men,  by  keeping  up  conversation  to  its 
proper  standard,  would  not  only  call  into  exer. 
cise  the  powers  of  mind  which  women  actually 
possess ;  but  would  evehSwaken  in  them  new 
energies  which  they  do  not  know  they  possess ; 
and  men  of  sense  vould  And  their  account  in 
doing  this,  for  their  own  talents  would  be  more 
highly  rated  by  oompanions  who  were  better 
able  to  appreciate  them  ;  and  they  would  be  re- 
cciving  as  well  as  imparting  improvement. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  lif  young  women  found 
it  did  not  oflen  recommend  them  in  the  eyes  of 
those  whom  they  most  wish  to  please,  to  be 
frivolous  and  superficial,  they  would  bepome 
more  sedulous  in  correcting  their  own  habits. 
Whenever  fashionable  women  indicate  a  relish 
for  instructive  conversation,  men  will  not  be 
apt  (o  hazard  what  is  vain,  or  unprofitable ;  much 
less  will  they  ever  presume  to  bring  forward 
what  is  loose  or  corrupt,  where  some  signal  has 
not  been  previously  given,  that  it  will  Im  accep- 
table, or  at  least  that  it  will  be  pardoned. 
/"CSZiies  commonly  bring  into  company  minds 
Already  too  much  relaxed  by  petty  pursuits, 
/rather  than  overstrained  by  intense  application. 
f  The  littleness  of  the  employments  in  which  they 
are  usually  engaged,  does  not  so  exhaust  their 
spirits  as  to  make  them  stand  in  need  of  that 
relaxation  from  company  which  severe  applica- 
tion or  overwhelming  business  makes  requisite 
for  studious  or  public  men.  The  due  conside- 
ration of  this  circumstance  might  serve  to  bring 
the  sexes  more  nearly  on  a  level  in  society ;  and 
each  might  meet  the  other  half  way ;  for  that 
degree  of  lively  and  easy  conversation,  which  is 
a  necessary  refreshment  to  the  learned  and  the 
busy,  would  not  decrease  in  pleasantness  by 
being  made  of  so  rational  a  cast  as  would  yet 
somewhat  raise  the  minds  of  women,  who  com- 
monly seek  society  as  a  scene  of  pleasure,  not  as 
a  refuge  from  intense  thought  or  exhausting  la- 
bour.   I 

'  liik\  disadvantage  even  to  those  women  who 
keep  the  best  company,  that  it  is  unhappily 
almost  established  into  a  system,  by  the  other 
sex,  to  postpone  every  thing  like  instructiv( 
discourse  till  the  ladies  are  withdrawn ;  thei 
retreat  serving  as  a  kind  of  signal  for  the  exer 
else  of  intellect  And  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
it  happens  that  any  important  discussion  takes 
place  in  their  presence,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  considered  as  having  little  interest  in 
serious  subjects.  Strong  truths,  whenever  such 
happen  to  be  addressed  to  them,  are  either  di- 
luted with  flattery,  or  kept  back  in  part,  or 
■ofUncd  to  their  taste ;  or  if  the  ladies  express  a 
wish  for  information  on  any  point,  they  are  put 
off  with  a  compliment,  instead  of  a  reason, 
'.rhey  are  reminded  of  their  beauty  when  they 
are  aceking  to  inform  their  understanding,  and 


are  considered  as  beings  who  most  bo  oonieiitMl 

to  behold  every  thing  through  a  false  medium, 
and  who  are  not  expected  to  see  and  to  judge  of 
things  as  they  really  exist 

Do  we  then  wish  to  see,  the  ladies,  whose 
want  of^opportunities  leaves  them  so  inoompe 
tent  on  many  points,  and  the  modesty  of  whose 
sex  ought  never  to  allow  them  even  to  be  as 
shining  as  they  are  able;  do  we  wish  to  see 
them  take  the  lead  in  metaphysical  disquisi- 
tions 7  Do  you  wish  them  to  plunge  into  the 
depths  of  theological  polemics, 


And  find  no  end  In  wandering 


lost? 


Do  we  wish  them  to  revive  the  animosities  of 
the  Bangorian  controversy,  or  to  decide  the  pro- 
cess between  the  Jesuits  and  the  five  propoei. 
tions  of  Jansenius  7  Do  we  wish  to  enthroee 
them  in  the  professor's  chair,  to  deliver  oracles, 
harangues,  and  dissertations  7  to  weig-h  the 
merits  of  every  new  production  in  the  s^ea  of 
Quintilian,  or  to  regulate  the  unities  of  drama- 
tic composition  Gf  Ari9taiW$  eloek  1  Or  re- 
Douncing  those  foreign  aids,  do  we  dssire  to 
behold  them  vain  of  a  native  independence  of 
soul,  inflated  with  their  original  powers,  labour- 
ing to  strike  out  sparks  of  wit,  with  a  restless 
anxiety  to  shine,  which  generally  fails,  snd  with 
an  anxious  affectation  to  please,  which  never 
pleases? 

Diseun  de  bon  mots,  tkdea  conieterBsl 

All  this  be  far  from  them  ! — But  we  de  wish 
to  see  the  conversation  of  well-bred  womer. 
rescued  from  vapid  common  place,  from  unin 
teresting  tattle,  from  trite  and  hackneyed  com. 
munications,  from  frivolous  earnestness,  from 
false  sensibility,  from  a  warm  interest  about 
things  of  no  moment,  and  an  indifference  to 
topics  the  most  important;  from  a  cold  ranity, 
from  the  ill  concealed  overflowings  of  self-love, 
exhibiting  itself  under  the  smiling  mask  of  an 
engaging  flattery,  and  from  all  the  factitious 
manners  of  artincial  intercourse.  We  do  wifrh 
to  see  the  time  passed  in  polished  and  intelligent 
society,  considered  among  the  beneficial,  as  well 
as  the  pleasant  portions  of  our  existence,  and 
not  consigned  over,  as  it  too  frequently  is,  to 
premeditated  triflings,  to  empty  dulneas,  to  on- 
meaning  levity,  to  systematic  unprofitableness. 
Let  me  not  however,  be  misunderstood :  it  is 
not  meant  to  prescribe  that  ladies  should  affect 
to  discuss  lofly  subjects,  so  much  as  to  suggest 
that  they  should  bring  good  sense,  simp,  icily, 
precision,  and  truth  to  the  discussion  of  these- 
ommon  subjects,  of  which,  afler  all,. both  the  j 
•usiness  and  conversation  of  mankind  must 


Jp  a  great  measure  mad 

It  18  ioo  well  Known  how  much  the  dread  of 
imputed  pedantry  keeps  off  every  thing  t^:al 
verges  towards  learned^  and  the  terror  of  im- 
puted  enthusiasm  frightens  away  any  thing  Uut 
approaches  to  serious  conversation ;  so  that  l^e 
two  topics  which  peculiarly  distinguish  us,  as 
rational  and  immortal  beings,  are  by  general 
consent  in  a  good  degree  banished  from  the 
society  of  rational  and  immortal  creatures.  But 
we  might  almost  as  consistently  give  op  the 
comforts  of  fire,  because  a  few  persona  have  been 
burnt,  and  the  benefit  of  water,  because  some 
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Mhon  have  bomi  drnwne^,  at  nlf aquish  the  «ii. 
joynieiito  of  intelleotual,  and  the  Meaainga  of 
mlgiooB  interooorae,  beoanae  the  learned  world 
has  sometimea  been  infeated  with  pedanta,  and 
the  religioaa  world  with  fanatica. 

As  in  the  momentotta  timea  in  which  we  live 
it  is  next  to  impoeaible  to  paaa  an  evemng  in 
company  but  the  talk  will  so  ineviubly  revert 
to  politioa,  that  without  any  premeditated  de- 
tign,  every  one  preaent  ahall  infallibly  be  able 
to  find  out  to  which  aide  the  other  inolinea; 
why,  in  the  far  higher  oonoem  of  eternal  thinga, 
should  we  so  carefully  ahnn  eyerj  offered  op- 
portunity of  bearing  even  a  caaual  testimony  to 
the  part  we  eepouae  in  religion  7  Why,  while 
we  make  it  a  aort  of  point  of  conscience  to  leave 
no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger,  whether  we 
adopt  the  party  of  Pitt  or  Fox,  ahall  we  choose 
to  leave  it  very  problematical  whether  we  bekog 
to  God  or  Baal  7  Why,  in  religion,  aa  well  as 
in  politics,  ahould  we  not  act  like  people  who, 
having  their  all  at  stake,  cannot  forbear  now 
and  then  adverting  for  a  moment  to  the  object 
of  their  grand  concern,  and  dropping,  at  lea^t, 
an  incidental  intimation  of  the  side  to  which 
tbey  belong  7 

Even  the  news  of  the  day,  in  auch  an  eventful 
period  aa  the  preaent,  may  lend  frequent  occa- 
aiona  to  a  woman  of  principle  to  declare,  without 
parade,  her  faith  in  a  moral  Governor  of  the 
world;  her  trust  in  a  particular  Providence; 
her  belief  in  ftie  Divine  Omnipotence ;  her  con. 
fidence  in  the  power  of  God,  in  educing  good 
from  evil,  in  his  employing  wicked  nations,  not 
aa  fiivoaritea,  but  inatrumenta ;  her  persuasion 
that  preaent  aocoeaa  is  no  proof  of  the  Divine 
iavour;  in  abort,  some  intimation  that  ahe  is 
not  ashamed  to  declare  that  her  mind  ia  under 
the  influence  of  Ghriatian  faith ;  that  she  is  stea- 
dily governed  by  an  unalterable  principle,  of 
which  no  authority  ia  too  great  to  make  her 
ashamed,  which  no  occaaion  ia  too  trivial  to  call 
into  exercise.  A  general  concurrence  in  habi- 
tually  exhibiting  thia  apirit  of  decided  faith  and 
holy  trnat,  would  inconceivably  diacourage  that 
pert  and  wakeful  infidelity  which  ia  ever  on  the 
watch  to  produce  itself:  and,  aa  we  have  alrea- 
dy  obaerved,  if  women,  who  derive  authority 
from  their  rank  or  talents,  did  but  reflect  how 
their  sentiments  are  repeated,  and  how  their 
authority  is  quoted,  they  would  be  so  on  their 
guard,  that  general  society  might  become  a 
scene  of  profitable  communication  and  common 
improvement ;  and  the  young  who  are  looking 
for  models  on  which  to  fashion  themselves,  would 
become  ashamed  and  afraid  of  exhibiting  any 
thing  like  levity,  or  acepticiam,  or  profaneneas. 
Let  it  be  underatood,  that  it  is  not  meant  to 
intimate  that  serious  subjecta  should  make  up 
the  bulk  of  conversation ;  this,  aa  it  is  impossi. 
ble,  would  alao  oflen  be  improper.  It  is  not  in- 
tended  to  suggest  that  they  should  be  abruptly 
introduced,  or  unsuitably  prolonged ;  but  only 
that  they  ahould  not  be  systematically  ahunned ; 
nor  the  brand  of  fanaticism  be  fixed  on  the  per- 
son who,  with  whate\'er  propriety  hazarda  the 
introduction  of  auch  subjects.  It  is  evident. 
However,  that  this  general  dread  of  aerioua  to- 
pics  arises  a  good  deal  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
true  natnro  of  Chriatiaoity ;  peopb  avoi«i  it  on 


the  priacii^  expfsaad  by  the  vvlfar  phraae  of 
the  danger  of  playing  with  edge  tools*  Thej 
oonceive  of  religion  aa  aomething  which  invdvae 
controversy,  and  diapote ;  sonie£bing  either  me- 
lancholy or  miacbievous ;  aomething  of  an  io- 
flammatory  nature  whioh  ia  to  atir  up  ill  ha* 
moura  and  hatred ;  they  oonaider  it  aa  a  question 
which  has  two  aidea ;  as  of  a  sort  of  party.buai» 
ness  which  sets  friends  at  variance.  So  modi 
ia  this  notion  adopted,  that  I  have  seen  announ- 
ced two  works  of  considerable  merit,  in  which 
it  was  stipulated  aa  an  attraction,  that  the  auU' 
jeet  of  religion,  as  being  likely  to  excite  anger 
and  party  distinctiona,  should  be  carefully  ex- 
duded.  Such  ia  the  worldly  idea  of  the  apirit 
of  that  religion  whose  direct  object  it  waa  to 
bring  *  peace  and  good  will  to  men !' 

Women  too  little  live  or  converae  ap  to  the 
atandard  of  thdr  understandings,  and  however 
we  have  deprecated  affectation  or  pedantry,  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  both  in  reading  and  oonver- 
aing,  the  understanding  gains  more  by  stretch- 
ing than  stooping.  If  by  exerting  itself  it  may 
not  attain  to  all  its  desires,  yet  it  will  be  aure  to 
^in  something.  The  mind  by  alwaya  applyin|p 
Itself  to  objects  below  ita  level,  contracts  its  d^ 
menaiona,  and  shrinka  itself  to  the  aise,  and 
lowers  itself  to  the  level,  of  the  object  about 
which  it  ia  conversant :  while  the  understanding 
which  ia  active  and  aapiring,  expanda  and  raisea 
itaelf,  grows  stronger  by  exerdse,  larger  by  dif^ 
fusion,  and  richer  by  communication. 

But  the  taste  of  general  aodety  is  not  fiivour- 
able  to  improvemenL  The  aeriouaneas  with 
which  the  moat  frivdoua  subjects  are  agitated, 
and  the  levity  with  which  the  moat  serious  are 
deapatched,  bear  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to 
each  other.  Society  too  is  a  sort  of  magic  lan- 
tern ;  the  scene  is  perpetually  abifling.  In  thia 
inceaaant  change  we  muat 
Catch,  e*er  abo  Ml,  the  Cynthia  of  the  ndavie^ 

and  the  fashion  of  the  present  minute,  evanes- 
cent probably  like  its  rapid  precursors,  while  in 
many  it  leads  to  the  cultivation  of  real  know- 
ledge, has  also  not  unfrequontl^  led  even  the  gay 
and  idle  to  the  aflectation  of  mixinc;  a  sprinkling 
of  science  with  the  mass  of  dissipation.  The 
ambition  of  appearing  to  be  well  informed  breaks 
out  even  in  those  triflers  who  will  not  spare 
time  from  their  pleasurable  pursuits  sufficient 
for  acquifing  that  knowledge,  of  which,  how- 
ever,  the  reputation  is  so  desirable.  A  little 
smattering  of  philosophy  odcn  dignifies  the  pur- 
suits of  their  dav,  without  rescuing  them  from 
the  vanities  of  the  night.  .A  course  of  lectures 
(that  admirable  assistant  for  enlightening  the 
understanding)  is  not  seldom  resorted  to  as  a 
means  to  substitute  the  appearance  of  knowledge 
for  the  fatigue  of  application.  But  where  this 
valuable  help  is  attended  merelv  like  anjr  other 
public  exhibition,  as  a  iashionablo  pursuit,  and 
is  not  furthered  by  correspondent  reading  at 
home  it  often  serves  to  set  off  the  reality  of  ig- 
norance with  the  affectation  of  skill.  But  in- 
stead  of  producing  in  conversation  a  few  reign- 
ing  scientific  terms,  with  a  familiarity  and  rea 
diness,  which 

Amaze  the  unleam'd,  aod  make  the  learned  smile, 
would  it  not  be  more  modest  even  for  tbo«  wlw 
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wo  iMttor  tttftrnod  to  atoid  tkc  use  of  toohoical 
tierins  whenever  the  idea  can  be  as  well  ooATeyed 
withoat  them  7  For  it  ari^uei  no  real  ability  to 
know  the  mrmM  of  toole;  the  abilitj  liea  in 
blowing  their  vse :  and  while  it  ie  in  the  thing, 
■ot  M  the  term,  that  real  knowledge  oonsieti, 
the  charge  of  pedantry  ia  attached  to  the  nseof 
the  term,  which  would  not  attach  to  the  know- 
ledre  of  the  aeienee. 

In  the  faculty  of  speaking  well,  ladies  have 
•ttoh  a  happy  promptitude  of  turning  their  slen. 
der  advantages  to  account,  that  there  are  many 
who,  though  they  have  never  been  taught  a  ruM 
of  syntax,  yet  by  a  quick  facility  in  profiting 
kom  the  best  books  and  the  best  company,  har£ 
ly  ever  violate  one ;  and  who  oflen  exhibit  an 
elegant  and  perspicuous  arrangement  of  style 
without  having  studied  any  of  the  laws  of  com. 
position.  Every  kind  of  knowledge  which  ap^ 
pears  to  be  the  reeolt  of  observation,  reflection, 
■nd  natural  taste,  sits  gr8cel\iUy  on  women.^- 
Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  ladies  of  no  contemptible  natural  parts  are 
loo  ready  to  produce,  not  only  pedantic  exprea- 
•ions,  bat  crude  and  unfounded  notions;  and 
still  oflener  to  bring  forward  obvious  and  hack- 
Beyed  remarks ;  which  float  on  the  very  surface 
•fa  subject,  with  the  impoeing  air  of  recent  in- 
vention,  and  all  the  vanity  of  conscious  disoove. 
ry.  This  is  because  their  acquiremente  have 
not  been  worked  into  their  minds  by  early  in- 
struction ;  what  knowledge  they  have  gotten 
stands  out  as  it  were  above  the  very  surface  of 
their  minds,  like  the  appUquee  of  the  embroider. 
•r,  instead  of  having  been  interwoven  with  the 
growth  of  the  piecef  so  as  to  have  become  a  part 
of  the  stuff.  They  did  not,  like  men,  acquire 
what  ijey  know  while  the  texture  was  forming. 
Perhaps  no  better  preventive  could  be  devisMi 
for  this  literary  vanity,  than  early  instruction : 
that  woman  would  be  less  likely  to  be  vain  of 
her  knowledge  who  did  not  remember  the  time 
when  she  was  ignorant  Knowledge  that  is 
humt  in  if  I  may  so  speak,  is  seldom  obtrusive, 
Carely  impertinent 

Their  reading  also  has  probably  consisted 
much  in  abridgmente  from  larger  works,  as  was 
observed  in  a  former  chapter ;  this  makes  a  rea- 
dier talker,  but  a  shallower  thinker,  than  the 
perusal  of  books  of  more  bulk.  By  these  scanty 
sketches,  their  critical  powers  have  not  been 
formed ;  for  in  those  crippled  mutilations  they 
have  seen  nothing  of  that  just  proportion  of 
parte,  that  skilful  arrangement  of  the  plan,  and 
that  artfhl  distribution  of  the  subject,  which, 
while  they  prove  the^naster  hand  of  the  writer, 
^eem  also  to  form  the  taste  of  the  reader,  far 
more  than  a  disjointed  skeleton,  or  a  beautiful 
feature  or  two,  can  do.  The  instruction  of  wo- 
men is  also  too  much  drawn  from  the  scanty  and 
Mnnrious  sources  of  short  writings  of  the  essay 
^d :  this,  when  it  comprises  the  best  part  of  a 
person*s  reading,  makes  a  smatterer  and  spoils 
a  scholar ;  for  though  it  supplies  current  Ulk, 
yet  it  does  not  make  a  full  mind  ;  it  does  not 
tumish  a  storehouse  of  materials,  to  stock  the 
anderstending,  neither  does  it  accustom  the 
mind  to  any  trains  of  reflection :  for  the  sabjects, 
besides  bemg  each  succinctly,  and,  on  account 
if  Ihia  hMvlty,  MpedtoiaUy  tveated,  are  distioet 


and  disoonnected ;  th»y  mtm  out  of  so  rmnnKi 
nation  of  ideas*  noc  any  dependent  series  of  de 
doction.  Yet  on  this  pleasant  but  desultory 
reading,  tlie  mind  which  has  not  been  trainee 
to  severe  exercise,  loves  to  repose  itself  in  a  sort 
of  creditable  indolence,  instead  of  stretohiBn  ite 
energies  in  the  wholesome  kboai  of  consecutive 
investigation.* 

I  am  not  diaoonraging  study  at  a  late  period 
of  life,  or  even  censuring  slender  knowled^ 
information  is  good  at  whatever  period  and  ir 
whatever  degree  it  be  acquired.    But  in  aiact 
oases  it  should  be  attended  with  peculiar  buoaw 
lity  :  and  the  new  possessor  should  bear  in  muMi, 
that  what  is  fresh  to  her  has  been  long  known 
to  others ;  and  she  should  therefore  be  aware  of 
advancing  as  novel  tliat  which  is  common,  and 
obtruding  as  rare  that  which  every  body  pos* 
sesses. — Some  ladies  are  eager  to  exhibit  proofs 
of  their  reading,  though  at  the  expense  of  their 
judgment,  and  will  mtwdnce  in  coaversntion 
quotations  quite  irrelevant  to  the  maUer  in  hand^ 
because  they  happen  aft  the  instant  to  recnr  to 
their  recollection,  or  were,  perhape,  found  in  thm 
book  they  have  just  bsea  reading.    Unappro- 
priate  quotetions  or  strained  analogy  nsay  show 
reading,  but  they  do  not  show  taate.    Tltet  just 
and  happy  allusion  which  knows  by  a  word 
how  to  awaken  a  oorresponding  image»  or  to 
excito  in  the  hearer  the  ideawhi^  SIh  the 
mind  of  the  speaker,  shows  less  pedantry  and 
more  taste  than  bare  citelions ;  and  a  mind  ifls» 
bned  with  elegant  knowledge  will  inevitably 
betray  the  opulenoe  of  ite  reeonroes,  even  oo  Ur 
pics  which  do  not  relate  to  science  or  literatnre 
It  is  the  union  of  parte  and  acquirementa,  of 
spirit  and  modesty,  which  produces  the  indefi. 
nable  charm  of  conversation.    WeU-informed 
persons  will  easily  be  disoovered  to  have  read 
the  best  books,  though  they  are  not  always  de» 
tailing  liste  of  authors;  for  a  master-roll  of 
names  may  be  learnt  from  the  catalogue  as  well 
as  from  the  library. — ^Though  honey  owes  ite 
exquisite  taste  to  the  fragrance  of  the  eweetest 
flowers,  yet  the  skill  of  the  little  artificer  appears 
in  this,  that  the  delicious  stores  are  so  admira- 
bly worked  up,  and  there  is  such  a  due  propor- 
tion observed  in  mixing  them,  that  the  perfection 
of  the  whole  consiste  in  ite  not  tssting  individa* 
ally  of  the  rose,  the  jessamine,  the  carnation,  or 
any  of  thoee  sweete  of  the  very  eesence  of  aU 
which  it  is  compounded.    But  true  judgment 
will  discover  the  infusion  which  true  modesty 
will  not  display;  and  even  common  aabjecte 
passing  through  a  cultivated    ondyrstnnding, 
borrow  a  flavour  of  ite  richness.    A  power  ^ 
apt  selection  is  more  valuable  than  any  powec 
of  general  retention ;  and  an  apposite  remark 
which  shoote  straight  to  the  point,  demnnds  a 
higher  capacity  of  mind  than  an  hundred  aimple 
aete  of  memory ;  for  the  business  of  the  memory 
is  only  to  store  up  materials  which  the  "jnder-. 
stendiag  u  to  mix  and  work  up  with  ite  native 

*  The  writer  cannot  be  aappoaed  desiroQS  of  deprad- 
sting  the  vslue  of  those  many  beautifbl  periodical  e«aya 
whidi  adorn  oar  lanpiage.  Bat,  perhaps,  it  aitffbc  be 
better  to  regale  the  mind  with  them  sinfly,  at  diflRtvat 
times,  than  to  read,  at  the  aame  sitting,  a  multitude  of 
rt  pieoea  on  diaaimilar  and  anconDsetod  topics,  ly 
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IWocdties,  tnd  whieh  &e  ju^^ment  10  to  htlng 
out  Bttd  apply.  But  ywng  wormd  who  have 
more  Tiracity  than  sense,  and  taore  Tanity  than 
TivacHy,  often  risk  the  charge  of  absordity  to 
escape  that  of  i|rnorance,and  will  even  compare 
two  authors  who  are  totally  anlike,  rather  than 
miss  the  occasion  to  show  that  they  have  read 
both. 

Among  the  -arts  to  spoil  conversation  Mme 
ladies  possess  that  of  snddenly  diverting  it  from 
the  channel  in  which  it  was  beneficially  flowing, 
becavse  some  ibortf  need  by  the  person  who  was 
speaking  has  accidentally  struck  out  a  new  train 
of  thinking  in  their  own  minds,  and  not  because 
the  general  idem  expressed  has  struck  out  a  cor. 
responding  idea,  which  sort  of  collision  is  in- 
deed the  way  of  eliciting  the  true  fire.  Young 
ladies,  whose  sprightliness  has  not  been  disci- 
plined by  a  correct  education,  consider  how 
things  may  be  prettily  said,  rather  than  how 
they  ma^  be  prudently  or  seasonably  spoken ; 
and  wilhngly  hazard  being  thought  wrong,  or 
rash,  or  vain,  for  the  chance  of  being  reckoned 
pleasant.  The  graces  of  rhetoric  captivato  them 
more  than  the  justed  deductions  of  reason; 
«rhen  they  have  no  arms  they  use  flowera,  and 
to  repel  an  argument,  they  arm  themselves  with 
«  metaphor. — ^Those  also  who  do  not  aim  so 
hi?h  as  eloquence,  are  often  surprised  that  you 
refuse  to  accept  of  a  prejudice  instead  of  a  rea- 
son ;  they  are  apt  to  take  up  with  a  probability 
instead  of  a  demonstration,  and  cheaply  put  you 
off  with  an  asiertion.  when  you  are  requiring  a 
proof.  The  mode  of  education  which  renders 
them  light  in  assumption,  and  superficial  in 
reasoning,  renders  them  also  impatient  of  oppo. 
sition ;  and  if  they  happen  to  possess  beauty, 
aad  to  be  vain  of  it,  they  may  be  tempted  to 
consider  that  this  is  an  additional  proof  of  their 
being  always  in  the  right  In  this  case,  they 
will  not  lisk  you  to  submit  your  judgment  to  the 
fbrce  of  their  argument,  so  much  as  to  the  an- 
ihority  of  their  charms. 

The  same  fault  in  the  mind,  strengthened  by 
the  same  error  (a  neglected  education)  leads 
lively  women  of\en  to  pronounce  on  a  question, 
without  examining  it:  on  any  given  point  they 
scldomer  doubt  than  men ;  not  because  they  are 
more  clear-sighted,  but  because  they  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  look  into  a  subject  long 
enough  to  discover  its  depths  and  its  intricacies; 
and  not  discerning  its  dIfEcnIties,  they  conclude 
that  it  has  none.  Is  it  a  contradiction  to  say, 
that  they  seem  at  once  to  be  qnick-sighted  and 
short-sighted  7  What  they  see  at  all,  they  com- 
monly  see  at  once ;  a  little  difficulty  discourages 
them ;  and,  having  caught  a  hasty  glimpse  of  a 
Bubject,  they  rush  to  this  conclusion,  that  either 
there  is  no  more  to  be  seen,  or  that  what  is  be- 
hind will  not  pay  them  for  the  trouble  of  search- 
ing. They  pursue  their  object  eagerly,  but  not 
regularly ;  rapidly,  but  not  pertinaciously ;  for 
they  want  that  obstinate  patience  of  investiga- 
tion which  grows  stouter  by  repulse.  What 
they  have  not  attained,  they  do  not  believe  ex- 
tste :  what  they  cannot  seize  at  once,  they  per- 
Buaiie  themselves  is  not  worth  having. 

I«  a  subject  of  moment  started  in  company  ? 
While  the  more  sagacious  are  deliberating  on 
itf  difficulties,  and  viewing  it  under  all  ite  as* 


pecta,  in  otidsfr  to  Arm  a  oompetMit  judgmesil 
before  they  decide;  yea  will  often  find  the  most 
superficial  woman  present  determine  the  mat* 
ter,  without  hesitation.  Not  seemg  the  per* 
plezities  in  which  the  qsestion  is  invdvec^  she 
wonders  at  the  want  of  penetration  in  the  matt 
whose  vwy  penetration  keeps  him  silent.  She 
seeietly  despises  the  chitl  peroefAion  and  slo# 
decision  of  him  who  is  patiently  •mtying  tM 
knot  which  she  fancies  eho  exhibite  more  des^ 
terity  by  CMiting.  By  this  shallow  sprightliness, 
of  which  vanity  is  commonly  the  radical  priAei- 
ple,  the  most  ignorant  person  in  the  company 
leads  the  oonversatieta,  #hile  he  whose  opinicA 
is  best  worth  having  is  disoonraged  from  deli- 
vering it,  and  an  important  subject  is  dismissed 
without  discussion,  by  inconsequent  iKppaney 
and  voluble  rashness.  It  is  this  abundance  of 
florid  talk,  from  superficial  matter,  which  hai 
brought  on  so  many  of  the  sex  the  charge  of  1^ 
Mrftn^  the  Apostle's  precept,  and  being  9w^t  to 
•peak,  8low  to  kear, 

^  If  the  great  Roman  orator  could  observe,  that 
silence  was  so  important  a  part  of  conversation, 
that  *  there  was  not  only  an  ar  Aut  an  eloquence 
in  it,*  how  peculiarly  does  the  remark  apply  to 
the  modesty  of  jrouthful  fbmides  *  Bat  the  sU 
lence  of  listless  and  vapid  ignorance,  and  the 
animated  silence  of  sparkling  intelligence,  are 
two  things  almost  as  obviously  distinct,  as  the 
wisdom  and  the  fi>lly  of  the  tongue.  An  invio^ 
laMe  and  marked  attention  may  show  that  a 
woman  is  pleased  with  a  subject,  and  an  ilht* 
minated  countenance  may  prove  that  she  under- 
stands it  almost  as  unequivocally  as  language 
itself  coaM  do ;  and  this,  with  a  modest  ques- 
tion, which  indicates  at  once  rational  curiosity 
and  becoming  difiidence,  is  in  many  cases  as 
large  a  share  of  the  conversation  as  it  is  deoo. 
roos  for  feminine  delicacy  to  take.  It  is  alee 
as  flattering  an  eneouragentent  as  men  of  sense 
and  politeness  require,  for  pursuing  iisefiil  topici 
in  the  presence  of  women,  which  they  would  be 
more  disposed  to  do,  did  they  oflener  gain  by  it 
the  attention  which  it  is  natural  to  wish  to  ex- 
cite; and  did  women  themselves  discover  that 
desire  of  improvement  which  liberal-minded 
men  are  pleased  with  communicating. 

Yet  do  we  not  sometimes  see  an  impatience 
to  be  heard  (nor  is  it  a  feminine  failing  only) 
which  good  breeding  can  scarcely  subdue  7  And 
even  when  these  incorrigible  talkers  are  com- 
pelled to  be  quiet,  is  it  not  evident  that  they  are 
not  silent  because  they  are  listening  to  what  it 
said,  but  because  they  are  thinking  of  what  they 
themselves  shall  say  when  they  can  seize  the 
first  lucky  interval  fbr  which  they  are  so  nar- 
rowly watehing  T  The  very  turn  of  their  coun^ 
tenance  betrays  that  they  do  not  take  the  slight, 
est  degree  of  interest  in  any  thing  that  is  said 
by  others,  except  with  a  view  to  lie  in  wait  fbr 
any  little  chasm  in  the  discourse,  on  which  they 
may  lay  hold,  and  give  vent  to  their  own  over- 
flowing yanity. 

But  conversation  must  not  be  considered  as  a 
stage  fi>r  the  display  of  our  talenta,  so  much  sA 
a  field  fbr  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  out 
virtues ;  as  a  means  for  promoting  the  glory  <iF 
our  Creator,  and  the  good  and  happiness  of  our 
fellow  creatures.     Well-bred   and   intelligent 
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Christians  are  not,  when  they  join  in  aociety,  to 
oooBider  tbemeelves  a«  entering^  the  Iwis  like  io* 
tellectual  priie-figbiera,  in  order  to  exhibit  tlieir 
own  vigour  and  dexterity,  to  diaoomlit  their  ad- 
Ters^y,  and  to  bear  away  the  palm  of  victory. 
Truth  and  not  triamph  ahoald  be  the  invariable 
object ;  and  there  are  few  occasions  in  life,  in 
which  we  are  more  unremittingly  called  upon 
to  watch  ourselves  narrowly,  and  to  resist  the 
assaults  of  various  temptations,  than  in  oonver- 
sation.  Vanity,  jealousy,  envy,  misrepresenta- 
tion, resentment,  disdain,  levity,  impatience,  in- 
sincerity,  and  pride,  will  in  turn  solicit  to  be 
gratified.  Constantly  to  struggle  against  the 
desire  of  being  thought  more  wise,  more  witty, 
and  more  knowing,  than  those  with  whom  we 
associate,  demands  the  incessant  exertion  of 
Christian  vigilance ;  a  vigilance  which  the  ge- 
nerality  are  far  from  suspecting  to  be  at  all  ne. 
cessary  iu  the  intercourse  of  common  society. 
On  the  contrary,  cheerful  conversation  is  rather 
considered  as  an  exemption  and  release  from 
watchfulness,  than  as  an  additional  obligation  to 
it.  But  a  circumspect  soldier  of  Christ  will 
never  be  off  his^ost ;  even  when  he  is  not  call- 
ad  to  public  oombat  by  the  open  assaulto  of  his 
great  spiritual  enemy,  he  must  still  be  acting  as 
a  sentinel,  for  the  dangers  of  an  ordinary  Chris, 
tian  will  arise  ipore  from  these  little  skirmishes 
which  are  daily  happening  in  the  warfare  of 
human  life,  than  from  those  pitched  battles 
which  more  rarely  occur,  and  for  which  he  will 
probably  think  it  sufficient  to  be  armed. 

But  society,  as  was  observed  before,  is  not 
a  stage  on  which  to  throw  down  our  gauntlet, 
and  prove  our  own  prowess  by  the  number  of 
falls  we  give  to  our  adversary  ;  so  far  from  it, 
true  good.breeding  as  well  as  Christianity,  con- 
siders as  an  indispensable  requisite  for  convcr- 
■ation,  the  disposition  to  bring  forward  to  no- 
tlce  any  talent  in  others,  which  their  own  mo- 
desty, or  conscious  inferiority,  would  lead  them 
to  keep  back.  To  do  this  with  effect  it  requires 
a  penetration  exercised  to  discern  merit,  and  a 
generous  candour  which  delights  in  drawing  it 
out.  There  are  few  who  cannot  converse  tole- 
rably  on  some  one  topic:  what  that  is,  we 
should  try  to  discover,  and  in  general  introduce 
that  topic,  though  to  the  suppression  of  any  one 
on  which  wo  ourselves  are  supposed  to  excel: 
and  however  superior  we  may  be  in  other  re- 
spects  to  the  persons  in  question,  we  may,  per- 
baps,  in  that  particular  point, improve  by  them; 
or  if  we  do  not  gain  information,  we  shall  at 
least  gain  a  wholftsome  exorcise  to  our  humility 
and  self-denial;  we  shall  be  restraining  our  own 
impetuosity ;  we  shall,  if  we  Uke  this  course  on 
just  occasions  only,  and  so  as  to  beware  lest  we 
gratify  the  vanity  of  others,  be  giving  confi. 
dence  to  a  doubting,  or  cheerfulness  to  a  de- 
pressed spirit  And  to  place  a  just  remark,  ha- 
sarded  by  the  diffident,  in  the  most  advantage- 
ous  point  of  view ;  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
inattentive,  the  forward,  and  the  self-sufficient, 
to  the  unobtrusive  merit  of  some  quiet  person 
in  the  company,  who,  though  of  much  worth,  is 
perhaps  of  little  note ;  these  are  requisites  for 
conversation,  le-s  brilliant,  but  fsr  more  valua- 
ble, than  the  power  of  exciting  bursts  of  laugh- 


ter  by  the  brightest  wit,  or  of  exciting  admirs- 

tion  by  the  most  poignant  sallies  of  ridicule. 

Wit  is,  of  all  the  qualities  of  the  female  mind, 
that  which  requires  the  severest  casti^ation :  yet 
the  temperate  exercise  of  this  fascinating  quality 
throws  an  additional  lustre  round  the  character 
of  an  amiable  woman;  for  to  manage  with  dis- 
creet modesty  a  dangerous  talent,  confers  a 
higher  praise  than  can  be  claimed  by  those  from 
whom  the  absence  of  the  talent  removes  the 
temptation  to  misemploy  it    To  women,  wit  is 
a  peculiar  perilous  possession,  which  notfaiug 
short  of  the  sober-mindedness  of  religion  caa 
keep  in  subjection ;  and  perhaps  there  is  scarce- 
ly  any  one  order  of  human  beings  that  requires 
the  powerful  curb  of  Christian  control  more  thui 
women  whose  genius  has  this  tendency.     lo- 
temperate  wit  craves  admiration  as  its  natural 
aliment :  it  lives  on  flattery  as  its  daily  bread ! 
The  professed  wit  is  a  hungry  beggar,  subsitt- 
ing  on  the  extorted  alms  of  perpctiul  panegyric; 
and  like  the  vulture  in  the  Grecian  fable,  the 
appetite  increases  by  indulgence.    Simple  troth 
and  sober  approbation  become  tasteless  and  in- 
sipid  to  the  palate  daily  vitiated  by  tite  delictoos 
poignancies  of  exaggerated  commendation.  Un- 
der the  above  restrictions,  however,  wit  may  be 
safely  and  pleasantly  exercised ;  for  chastised 
wU  is  an  elegant  and  well-bred,  and  not  unfemi- 
nine  quality.     But  humour^  especially  if  it  de- 
generates into  imitation,  or  mimi9ry,  U  very 
sparingly  to  be  ventured  on  ;  for  it  is  so  difficult 
totally  to  detftch  it  from  the  suspicion  of  buf. 
fbonery,  that  a  woman  will  be  likely  to  lose 
more  of  the  delicacy  which  is  her  sppropriate 
grace,  end  without  which  every  other  quality 
loses  its  charm,  than  she  will  gain  in  another 
way  in  the  eyes  of  the  judicious,  by  the  most 
Bucoosaful  display  of  humour. 

A  woman  of  genius,  if  she  have  true  hnmility, 
will  not  despise  those  lesser  arts  which  she  may 
not  happen  to  possess,  even  though  she  be  some- 
times  put  to  the  trial  of  having  hor  superior 
mental  endowments  overlooked,  while  sho  is 
held  cheap  for  being  destitute  of  some  more  or- 
dlnary  apcornplisliment  Though  the  rebuke  of 
Themistocles*  was  just  to  ono  who  thought  thst 
so  great  a  general  and  politician  should  employ 
his  time  like  an  effeminate  lutinist,  yet  he  would 
probably  have  made  a  different  answer  if  be  had 
happened  to  understand  music. 

If  it  bo  true  that  some  women  are  too  apt  to 
affect  brilliancy  and  display  in  tlieir  own  dis- 
course,  and  to  undervalue  the  more  humble  pre- 
tensions of  less  showy  characters;  it  must  be 
confessed  also,  that  some  of  more  ordinary  abi- 
lities are  now  and  then  guiltv  of  the  opposite 
error  and  foolishly  affect  to  value  themselves  on 
not  makin^r  use  of  the  understanding  they  real- 
ly posse5is  ;  and  affect  to  be  thought  even  more 
silly  than  they  are.  They  exhibit  no  small  sa. 
tisfaction  in  ridiculing  women  of  high  intellec- 
tual endowments,  while  they  excJaim,  with 
much  affected  humility,  and  much  real  envy, 
that  *  they  are  thankful  they  are  not  genius^ 
Now,  though  we  are  glad  to  hear  gratitude  ex- 

*  *  Can  yon  play  on  the  Inte  V  said  a  certain  Athenian 
to  ThemiBtocles.  '  No,'  replied  be,  *  but  I  can  make  a 
little  viJiafe  a  great  city.* 
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pKMed  on  tny  ooeukm,  ]f  et  the  wtnt  of  Mnie 
»  reallj  no  saeh  great  meroj  to  be  thankful  for; 
and  it  would  indieate  a  better  apirit,  were  tbey 
to  pray  to  be  enabled  to  make  a  right  aae  of  the 
m<Kierate  understanding  they  poaaeaa,  than  to 
expose  with  a  too  visible  pleasure,  the  imaginary 
or  real  deieota  of  their  more  shining  acquaint- 
ance. Women  of  the  brightest  fiieultiee  should 
not  only  'bear  those  faculties  meekly/  but 
should  oonsider  it  as  no  derogation,  cheerfully 
to  fulfil  those  humbler  offices  which  make  up 
the  business  and  the  duties  of  common  life, 
while  they  should  always  take  into  the  account 
the  nobler  exertions  as  well  as  the  higher  re. 
•ponaibilities  attached  to  higher  gifts.  In  the 
mean  time  women  of  lower  attainments  should 
exert  to  the  utmoet  such  abilities  as  Providenee 
has  assigned  them ;  ancT  while  they  should  not 
deride  excellences  which  are  above  their  reach, 
they  should  not  deepond  at  any  inftriority  which 
did  not  depend  on  themselTCS ;  nor,  because  God 
has  denied  them  tea  talents,  should  they  forget 
that  they  are  equally  reeponsible  for  the  one  he 
kat  allotted  them,  bat  set  about  devoting  that 
one  with  humble  diligence  to  the  glory  of  the 
giver. 

Vanity,  however,  is  not  the  monopoly  of  ta^ 
lonts.  Let  not  a  young  lady,  therefore,  fancy 
that  she  is  humble,  merely  because  she  is  not 
ingenious,  or  consider  the  absence  of  talents  as 
the  criterion  of  worth.  Humility  is  not  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  dulness.  Folly  Is  as  con- 
ceited  as  wit,  and  ignoranco  many  a  time  out- 
strips knowledge  in  the  race  of  vanity.  Equally 
earnest  competitions  spring  from  causes  less 
worthy  to  excite  them  than  wit  and  genius. 
Vanity  insinuates  itself  into  the  female  heart 
under  a  variety  of  unsuspected  forms,  and  is  on 
the  wateh  to  entsr  it  by  seizing  on  many  a  little 
pass  \i^hich  was  not  thought  worth  guarding. 

Who  has  not  seen  as  restless  emotion  agitate 
tlie  features  of  an  anxious  matron,  while  peace 
and  iame  hung  trembling  in  doubtful  suspense 
on  the  suooess  of  a  soup  orliauce,  on  which  sen- 
tence  w%b  about  to  be  pronounced  by  some  con- 
summate critic,  as  could  have  been  excited  by 
any  competition  for  literary  renown,  or  any 
struggle  for  contested  wit  1  Anxiety  for  fame  is 
by  no  means  measured  by  the  real  value  of  tiie 
object  pursued,  but  by  the  degree  of  estimation 
in  which  it  is  held  by  the  pursuer.  Nor  was 
the  illustrious  hero  or  Greece  more  effectually 
hindered  from  sleeping  by  the  trophies  of  Mi!- 
tiades,  than  many  a  modish  damsel  by  the 
eclipsing  superiority  of  some  newer  decoration 
exhibited  by  her  more  successful  friend. 

There  is  another  species  of  vanitv  in  some 
women  which  disguises  itself  under  the  thin  veil 
of  an  affected  humility ;  they  will  accuse  them- 
selves of  some  fault  from  which  they  are  re- 
markably exempt,  and  lament  the  want  of  some 
talent  which  thev  are  rather  notorious  for  pos- 
oeseing.  Now  though  the  wisest  are  commonly 
the  most  hunr.ble,  and  those  who  are  freest  from 
faults  are  most  forward  in  confessing  error ;  yet 
the  practice  we  are  cettsarin|r  is  not  only  a 
clumsy  trap  for  praise,  but  a  diamgenuous  ioten- 
tion,  by  renouncing  a  quality  they  eminently 
poesiesa,  to  gain  credit  for  others  in  which  they 
are  really  deficient.    All  afifoct&tion  involves  a 


species  of  deceit  The  Apostle  when  he  enjdns, 
*  not  to  think  of  ourselves  more  htfirhly  thon  we 
ought,*  does  not  exhort  us  to  think  faltely  of  our 
selves,  but  to  think  *  soberly  :*  and  it  is  worth 
observing  that  in  tliis  injunction  he  does  not  use 
the  word  spseiir,  but  CAin^,  inferring  possibly, 
that  it  would  be  safer  to  9peak  Kttle  of  ourselves 
ornot  at  all ;  for  it  is  so  for  from  bsing  an  nn- 
equivoea]  proof  of  our  humility  to  talk  even  of 
our  defects,  that  while  we  make  nlf  the  subject, 
in  whatever  way,  self-love  eontrives  to  be  grati- 
fied, and  will  even  be  content  that  our  fei]dts 
should  be  talked  of,  rather  than  that  we  should 
not  be  talked  of  at  all.  Some  are  also  sAtadked 
with  such  proud  fits  of  humility,  that  while 
tbey  are  ready  to  accuse  tkemselves  of  almost 
every  sin  m  the  lump,  they  yM  take  fire  at  the 
imputation  of  the  slightest  itulividual  fault; 
and  instantly  enter  upon  their  own  vindication 
as  warmly  as  if  you,  and  not  themselves,  had 
brought  forward  the  charge.  The  truth  is,  they 
Twituredto  condemn  themselves,  in  the  full  eon* 
fidenoe  that  you  would  contradict  the  self-aeou- 
saticm ;  the  last  thing  they  intended  was  that 
yon  should  believe  them,  and  tbey  are  never  so 
much  piqued  and  disappointed  as  when  they  are 
taken  at  their  word. 

Of  the  various  shapes  and  uadefined  forms 
into  which  vanity  branches  out  in  conversation, 
there  is  no  end.  Out  of  restless  desire  to  please, 
grows  the  vain  desire  to  astonish :  for  from 
vanity,  as  much  as  from  credulity,  arises  that 
strong  love  of  the  marvellous,  with  which  tha 
conversation  of  the  ill-educated  abounds.  Hence 
that  fondness  for  dealing  in  narratives  hardly 
within  the  compass  of  possibility.  Here  vanity 
has  many  shades  of  gratification ;  those  shades 
will  be  stronger  or  weaker,  whether  the  relater 
chance  to  have  been  an  eye-wttaess  <tf  the  won* 
der  she  records ;  or  whether  she  claim  only  tha 
seoond-hand  irenown  of  its  having  happened  to 
her  friend,  or  the  still  remoter  celebrity  of  its 
having  been  witnessed  only  by  her  firiend's 
friend :  but  even  though  that  friend  only  knew 
the  man,  who  remembered  the  woman,  who  con* 
versed  with  the  person,  who  actually  beheld  the 
thing  which  is  now  causing  admiration  in  the 
company,  still  $elf,  though  in  a  fainter  degree, 
is  brought  into  notice,  and  the  relator  contrives 
in  some  circuitous  and  distant  way  to  be  eon* 
nected  with  the  wonder. 

To  correct  this  propensity,  *to  elevate  and 
surprise,'*  it  would  be  well  in  mixed  society  to 
abstain  altogether  from  haxarding  stories,  which 
though  they  may  not  be  absolutely  false,  yet 
lying  without  the  verge  of  probability,  are  apt 
to  impeach  the  credit  of  the  narrator ;  in  whom 
the  very  consciousness  that  she  is  not  believed, 
excites  an  increased  eagerness  to  depart  still 
farther  from  the  soberness  of  truth,  and  induces 
a  habit  of  vehement  asseveration,  which  is  too 
oflen  called  in  to  help  out  a  questionable  pointt 

*  The  Rehearval. 

1  Thit  is  al«o  a  good  rule  In  composition.  An  event 
though  it  may  actually  have  happened,  yet  if  it  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  probability,  or  contrary  to  the  commoa 
conne  of  nature,  will  seldom  be  rbosen  as  a  eubject  by 
a  writer  nf  good  taste  :  for  he  knows  that  a  prnhable 
Action  will  interest  the  fbeling  more  than  an  unlikely 
truth.  Veftiiimilitude  is  indeed  the  pnet'e  truth,  but  the 
truth  of  tlie  moraliat  ii  of  a  mors  ttordy  growth. 
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Or  if  the  propnuitj  be  irieeittible,  I  woi^  re- 
oommeDd  to  thoM  penoni  who  are  much  addict- 
ed to  relate  doubtful,  or  improbable,  or  woader- 
AU  circumetaooee,  jo  imitate  the  example  of  the 
two  gtetl  oaUiralieta,  Aristotle  and  Boyle,  who 
not  beioF  wiUio^  to  discredit  their  works  with 
incredibtM  realities  threw  all  their  improbabili- 
ties into  a  lump,  ander  the  general  name  of 
Strange  ReporU,  May  we  not  soepect  that*  ia 
tome  iostaocee,  the  chapter  of  strange  reports 
would  be  a  bulky  one? 

There  is  another  shape,  and  a  very  defbrmed 
shape  it  is,  in  which  loquacious  vanity  shows 
itself:  I  mean  the  betraying  of  oonfidenoe. 
Though  the  act  be  treacherous,  yet  the  &«It,  in 
the  first  instance,  is  not  treachery,  but  vanity. 
It  does  not  so  oflea  spring  from  the  misehievoos 
desire  of  divulging  a  secret  as  from  the  pride 
of  having  been  trusted  with  it  It  is  the  secret 
inclination  of  mixing  $df  with  whatever  it  tra. 
pertant  The  secret  would  be  of  little  value,  if 
the  revealing  it  did  not  serve  to  intimate  our 
cnniiftyion  with  it;  the  pleasure  of  iU  havin| 
been  deposited  with  us  would  be  nothing,  if 
others  may  not  know  that  it  has  been  so  depo- 
sited. — When  we  eoatinuo  to  see  the  variety  of 
serious  evils  which  this  principle  involves,  shall 
we  persist  in  asserting  that  vanity  is  a  slender 
miecfaief? 

^  There  is  one  ofFenoe  committed  in  eonvetsa- 
tioo  of  much  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  over- 
looked,  or  to  be  animadverted  on  without  sorrow 
and  indignation :  I  mean,  the  habitual  thought- 
less  profaneness  of  those  who  are  repeatedly  in>. 
voking  their  Maker's  name  on  oooations  the 
most  trivial  It  is  offensive  in  all  its  variety  of 
aspecte ; — it  it  very  pernicious  in  its  effettt  f — 
it  is  a  growing  evil  ;-^those  who  are  most  guilty 
of  it,  are  from  habit  hardly  conscious  when  they 
do  if ;  are  not  aware  oC  the  sin ;  and  ibr  both 
these  reasons  without  the  admonitiont  of  faithful 
friendthip,  are  little  likely  to  discontinue  it  It 
is  utterly  umxoireABLB;~it  has  none  of  the  pal. 
liatives  of  temptation  which  other  vices  plead, 
and  in  that  respect  stands  distinguished  from  all 
others  both  in  its  nature  and  degree  of  guilt — 
Like  many  other  sins,  however,  it  is  at  once 
cause  and  efieet :  it  proeeedo  from  want  of  love 
and  reverence  to  the  best  of  Beings,  and  eauoet 
the  want  of  that  love  both  in  themselves  and 
others.  Yet  with  all  these  aggravations,  there 
is  perhaps,  hardly  any  sin  to  frequently  com- 
mitfeed,  so  slightly  censured,  so  seldom  repented 
oC  and  so  littte  guarded  against  On  the  score 
of  impropriety  too,  it  is  additionally  offensive,  as 
to  bemg  utterly  repugnant  to  female  delicacy, 
which  often  does  not  see  the  turpitude  of  this 
tin,  while  it  afl^eto  to  be  shocked  at  swearing 
in  a  man.  Now  this  species  of  profaneness  it 
not  only  swearing,  but,  perhaps,  in  some  re. 
spects,  swearing  of  the  worst  sort ;  as  it  is  a 
Areet  breach  dT  an  express  command,  and 
offends  against  the  very  Utter  of  that  law  which 
says  in  so  many  wordtf,  tiiou  siult  not  takx 
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offends  against  politeness  and  good  breeding; 
for  those  who  commit  it,  little  think  of  the  pain 
they  are  inflicting  on  the  sober  mind,  which  is 
deeply  wounded  when  it  heara  the  holy  name  it 
luves  dishonoured;  and  it  la  as  eontrai^  to  good 


breadiag  to  give  pain,  as  it  is  to  Inwpiely  to  I0 
profane.  It  is  astonishing  that  the  refined  and 
elegant  shoukl  not  reprobate  this  practioe  Ibr  ito 
coarseness  and  vulgarity,  as  mudi  as  the  pious 
abhor  it  for  ito  sinfulneos. 

I  would  ende^vonr  to  give  some  ftiai  idea  ef 
the  groesnees  of  this  ^ence,  by  an  aaalogy 


>  gross] 
il  now 


inadequate !)  with  whieh  the  fedinf 


heart,  even  though  not  seasoned  with  retigioB, 
may  yet  be  looched.  To  such  I  would  earnestly 
say  >--6appose  you  had  some  betoeed  fiarad--- 
to  put  the  case  still  more  strongly,  a  depart 
ed  frtend— <L  revered  parent,  perhaps  whast 
image  never  occurs  without  awaking  in  your 
bosom  sentanento  of  tender  love  and  liveiy 
gratitude ;  how  would  you  ftel  if  you  iMard  this 
honourable  name  bandiod  iAomt  with 


familiarity  and  indeoenf  levitjr ;  or  at  beet,  llrat 
into  every  pause  of  speech  as  a  vnlgnr  ezplelive  f 
Does  not  your  aflfeetiooate  heart  reeoil  «t  the 
thought  ?  And  yet  the  haUowed  Mne  of  yoar 
truest  Benefactor,  yoor  heavenly  Fallier,  year 
best  friend,  to  whom  you  are  indebted  fer  aB 
yen  enjoy ;  who  gives  you  thoee  very  friends  in 
whom  yott  so  much  delight,  those  very  talents 
with  which  you  dishonour  him,  those  very  sr- 
gaas  of  speech  with  which  you  Unephene  him, 
is  treated  with  an  irreverence,  a  oontempt,* 
wantonness,  with  whieh  you  canaot  hear  the 
very  thooglkt  or  mention  of  treating  a  hnnan 
friend.  I&  name  is  impiooidy,  ie  nnleelingly, 
is  nngratefiiUy  singled  out  as  the  object  of  de- 
cided  irreverence,  of  s^rstematic  contempt,  of 
thoughtless  levity.  His  sacred  name  is  nsed 
indiscriminately  to  express  anger,  ioy,  grie^ 
surprise,  impatience ;  and  what  is  almost  stil! 
more  unpardonable  than  all,  it  is  wantonly  iMsd 
as  a  mere  unmeaning  expletive,  whieh,  being 
excited  by  no  temptation,  can  have  nothing  to 
extenuate  it ;  which,  causing  no  emotion,  csn 
have  nothinff  to  recommend  it,  unices  it  be  the 
plcmsnre  of  uie  sin. 

Among  the  deep,  but  less  obvioos  raischiefii 
of  conversation,  mioreprt^ntrntion  nmst  not  be 
overlooked.  Self-bve  is  continually  at  work,  to 
give  to  all  we  say  a  bias  in  onr  own  favow. 
The  counteraction  of  this  fault  should  be  set 
about  in  the  earliest  stages  of  education.  If 
young  persons  have  not  been  discouraged  in  the 
natural,  but  evil,  propensity  to  relate  every  dis. 
pute  they  have  had  with  others  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage;  if  they  have  not  been  trained  to  the 
bounden  duty  of  doing  justice  even  to  thoee  with 
whom  they  are  at  variance ;  if  they  have  not 
been  led  to  aim  at  a  complete  impartiality  in 
their  little  narratives,  and  instructed  never  to 
take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  other  party, 
in  order  to  make  the  story  lean  to  their  own 
side  more  than  the  truth  will  admit :  how  shaH 
we  in  advanced  lifb  look  for  correct  habits,  for 
unprejudiced  representations,  for  fidelitj,  acco. 
racy,  and  unbiassed  justice  ? 

Yet,  how  often  in  society,  otherwise  respect- 
able, are  we  pained  with  narrations  in  whieh 
prejudice  warps,  and  self-love  binds !  How  often 
do  we  see,  that  withholding  part  of  a  troth  an. 
swers  the  worst  ends  of  a  fitltehood  !  How  oAsa 
regret  the  unfair  turn  given  to  a  cause,  by 
placing  a  sentiment  in  one  point  of  view,  whiA 
the  speaker  had  used  in  another !  the  tetter  of 
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trath  preaerrftd  where  iU  tpirit  is  vioktad  I  a 
•uperitltious  ezactiiefls  Bcrapnloml^  maiatainod 
ID  the  under  parts  of  a  detail  in  ordBr  to  impreaa 
Biicb  an  idea  of  integrity  as  shall  gain  credit  for 
the  mUrepreBeiUert  while  he  is  designedly  mis. 
taking  the  loading  principle.    How  may  we  ob- 
serve a  new  character  given  to  a  fact  by  a  differ, 
ent  look,  tone,  or  emphasis,  which  alters  H  as 
much  as  words  could  have  done !  the  fidse  im. 
pressioD  of  a  sermon  conveyed,  when  we  do  not 
like  the  preacher,  or  when  throogh  him  we  wish 
to  make  religion  itself  ridiculous !  the  care  lo 
avoid  literal  untruths,  while  the  mischief  is  bet^ 
ter  efferled  by  the  unfair  quotation  of  a  passage 
divested  of  its  context ;  the  bringing  together 
detached  portions  of  a  subjAst,  and  making  those 
parts  ludicrous,  when  connected,  which  were 
serious  in  their  distinct  position  !  the  insidious 
use  made  of  a  sentiment  bv  representing  it  as 
the  opinion  of  him  who  had  only  brought  it  for- 
ward  in  order  to  expose  it!  the  relating  opinions 
which  had  merely  been  put  hypotheti(»dIy,  as  if 
they  were  the  avowed  principles  of  him  we  would 
discredit !  that  subtle  falsehood  which  is  so  made 
to  incorporate  with  a  certain  quantity  of  truth, 
that  the  most  skilful  moral  chemists  cannot  ana- 
lyse  or  separate  ihem  !  for  a  good  misreprewnter 
knows  that  a  successful  lie  must  have  a  certain 
infusion  of  truth,  or  it  will  not  go  down-    And 
this  amalgamation  is  the  test  of  bis  skill ;  as  too 
mwch  truth  would  defeat  the  end  of  his  mischief; 
and  too  littU  would  destroy  the  belief  of  the 
hearer.     All    that  indefinable   ambiguity    and 
equivocation  ;  all  that  prudent  deceit,  which  is 
rather  implied  than  expressed ;  those  more  deli- 
cate  artifices  of  the  school  of  Ix>yola  and  of 
Chesterfield,  which  allow  us  when  we  dare  not 
deny  a  truth,  yet  so  to  Visefuise  and  discolour  it, 
that  the  truth  we  relate  shall  not  resemble  the 
truth  we  heard !    These  and  all  the  thousand 
shades  of  simulation  and  dissimulation  will  be 
earefully  firoarded  against  in  the  conversation  of 
figilant  Christians. 

Again,  it  is  surprising  to  mark  the  common 
deviations  from  strict  veracity  which  spring,  not 
ftom  enmity  to  truth,  not  fVom  intentional  de. 
eeit,  not  fVom  malevolence  or  envy,  not  from  the 
least  design  to  injure ;  but  from  mere  levity,  ha- 
ojtual  inattention,  and  a  current  notion  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  be  correct  in  small  things. 
But  here  the  doctrine  of  habits  oomes  in  with 
great  force,  and  in  that  view  no  error  is  small. 
The  care  of  this  disease  in  its  more  inveterate 
stages  being  next  to  impossible,  its  prevention 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of  educa- 
tion.* 

Some  women  indulge  themselves  in  sharp 
raillery,  unfeeling  wit,  and  cutting  sarcasms, 
from  the  consciousness,  it  is  to  be  fbared,  that 
they  are  secure  fVora  the  danger  of  being  called 
to  account ;  this  license  of  speech  being  encou- 
raged by  the  very  circumstance  which  ought  to 
Buppreee  it  To  be  severe,  because  they  can  be 
so  with  impunity,  is  a  most  ungenerous  reason. 
It  is  taking  a  base  and  dishonourable  advantage 
of  their  sex.  the  weakness  of  which,  instead  of 
tempting  them  to  commit  offences  because  they 
can  commit  them  with  safbty,  ought  rather  to 
make  them  more  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid 
*  See  the  chapter  o«  <^he  nse  of  definitions. 
Vol.  I. 


iBdieeretioM  lor  which  no  reparrtaon  can  be  d«» 
manded.  What  can  be  said  for  those  who  care, 
lessly  involve  the  injured  party  in  eoneeqiMBese 
from  which  they  know  themselves  exempted, 
and  wheee  very  sense  of  their  own  aeeini^ 
leads  then  to  be  indiflbrent  to  the  seeurity  «^ 
others! 

The  grievous  fault  of  gross  and  obvious  detrae> 
tioB  which  infects  oonversation,  has  been  so 
heavily  and  so  justly  condemned  by  divines  and 
moralists,  that  the  snlMect,  oopious  as  it  is,'ia 
exhausted.  But  there  is  ao  error  of  an  opposite 
complexion,  which  we  have  before  noticed,  somI 
against  which  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  timea 
requires  that  young  ladies  of  a  better  cast  sheuM 
be  guarded.  From  the  narrowness  of  their  owa 
sphere  of  observation,  they  are  sometioMs  ad« 
dieted  to  accuse  of  uncharitableness,  that  die* 
tinguishing  judgment  which,  resulting  from  a 
soiukd  penetration  and  a  seal  for  truth,  forbade 
persons  of  a  very  correct  principle  to  be  indis- 
criminately prodigal  of  commendation  wtthom 
inquiry  and  without  distinction.  There  is  aa 
afiractation  of  candour,  which  is  almost  as  mis* 
chievous  as  calumny  itself;  nay,  if  it  be  less  in- 
jurious in  its  individual  application,  it  is  per* 
haps,  more  alarming  in  its  general  principle,  ae 
it  lays  waste  the  strong  fences  which  separate 
good  from  evil.  They  know,  as  a  general  prio. 
ciple  (though  they  sometimes  calumniate)  that 
calumny  is  wrong  ;  but  they  have  not  been  told 
that  flattery  is  wrong  also;  and  youth,  being  ^4 
to  fancy  that  the  direct  contrary  to  wrong  must 
necessarily  be  right,  are  apt  to  be  driven  into 
violent  extremes.  The  dread  of  being  only  sui^ 
pected  of  one  fault,  makes  them  actually  guilty 
of  the  opposite ;  and  to  avoid  the  charge  of  hars]>. 
ness  or  of  envy,  they  plunge  into  insincerity  and 
falsehood.  In  this  they  are  actuated  either  by 
an  unsound  judgment  which  does  not  see  what 
is  right,  or  an  unsound  principle  which  prefers 
what  is  wronfif.  Some  also  commend  to  conceal 
envy  ;  and  others  are  compassionate  to  indulge 
superiority. 

In  this  ageof  high-minded  independence  when 
our  youth  are  apt  to  set  up  for  themselves,  and 
every  man  is  too  much  disposed  to  be  his  own 
legislator  without  looking  to  the  established  law 
of  the  land  as  his  standard  ;  and  to  set  up  for 
his  own  divine,  without  looking  tc  the  revealed 
will  of  God  as  his  rule—by  a  candour  equally 
v:cious  with  our  vanity,  we  are  also  complai* 
santly  led  to  give  the  latitude  we  take :  and  it  ie 
become  too  frequent  a  practice  in  our  tolerating 
young  ladies,  when  sj^aking  of  their  more 
erring  and  misled  acquaintance,  to  offer  for  them 
this  nimsy  vindication,  *  that  what  they  do  is 
right  if  it  appear  right  to  ihem  :* — '  if  they  see 
the  thing  in  that  light,  and  act  up  to  it  witli  sin- 
cerity, they  cannot  be  materially  wrong.*  But 
the  standard  of  truth,  justice,  and  religion,  must 
neither  be  elevated  nor  depressed,  in  order  to 
accommodate  it  to  actual  circumstances;  it  must, 
never  be  lowered  to  palliate  error,  to  justify  folly, 
or  to  vindicate  vice.  Good  natured  young  peo- 
pie  often  speak  favourably  of  unworthy,  or  extra 
vagantly  of  common  characters,  from  one  of 
these  motives ;  either  their  own  views  of  excel 
lenoe  are  low,  or  thev  speak  respectfully  of  the 
undeserving,  to  puroKnae  for  thernooin^g  th©  jg 
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Citation  of  tendemcw  and  generomiy ;  or  they 
vish  unBparingr  praise  on  alnipBt  all  alilce,  in 
Ihe  usurioufl  hope  of  buying'  back  nni versa]  com- 
mendation in  return;  or  in  those  captivating 
characters  in  which  the  eimpte  and  masculine 
languaj^e  of  truth  is  sacrificed  to  the  jargon  of 
aifected  softness ;  and  in  which  smooth  and  pli- 
ant manners  are  sabstitnted  for  intrinsic  worth, 
the  inexperienced  are  too  apt  to  tuppote  virtues, 
and  toforpve  vices.  But  they  should  carefully 
g^uard  against  the  error  of  making  manner  the 
criterion  of  merit,  and  of  giving  unlimited  cre- 
dit to  strangers  for  possessing  every  perfection, 
only  because  they  bring  into  company  the  en- 
gaging exterior  of  urbanity  and  alluring  gentle- 
Dess.  They  should  also  remember  that  it  is  an 
easy,  but  not  an  honest  way  of  obtaining  the 
praise  of  candour,  to  get  into  the  sofl  aiid  popu- 
lar habit  of  saying  of  all  their  acquaintance, 
when  speaking  of  them,  th&t  they  are  so  good  I 
True  Christian  candour  conceals  faults,  but  it 
does  not  invent  virtues.  It  tenderly  forbears  to 
expose  the  evil  which  may  belong  to  a  charac 
ter,  but  it  dares  not  ascribe  to  it  the  good  which 
does  not  exist  To  correct  this  propensity  to 
fklse  judgment  and  insincerity,  it  would  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  while  every  good  action, 
nome  from  what  source  it  may,  and  every  good 
finality,  be  it  found  in  whomsoever  it  will,  de- 
serves its  fair  proportion  of  distinct  and  willing 
eommendation ;  yet  no  character  is  good,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  which  is  not  religious. 

In  fine->to  recapitulate  what  has  been  said, 
with  some  additional  hints :— Study  to  promote 
both  intellertual  and  moral  improvement  in  con- 
fersation ;  labour  to  bring  into  it  a  disposition 
to  bear  with  others,  and  to  be  watchful  over 

Jronrself;  keep  out  of  sight  any  prominent  ta. 
ent  of  your  own,  which,  if  indulged,  might  dis- 
courage  or  oppress  the  feeble  minded ;  and  try 
lo  bring  their  modest  virtues  into  notice.  If 
you  know  any  one  present  to  possess  any  parti- 
cular weakness  or  infirmity,  never  exercise  your 
wit  by  maliciously  inventing  occasions  which 
may  lead  her  to  expose  or  betray  it ;  but  give  as 
favourable  n  turn  as  you  can  to  the  follies  which 
appear,  and  kindly  help  her  to  keep  the  rest  out 
of  sight.  Never  gratify  your  own  humour,  by 
hazarding  what  you  suspect  may  wound  any 
one  present  in  their  persons,  connexjons,  pro- 
fessions  in  life,  or  religious  opinions  ;  and  do  not 
forget  to  examine  whether  the  laugh  your  wit 
has  raised  be  never  bought  at  this  expense. 
•  Give  credit  to  those  who,  without  your  kindness, 
will  get  none ;  do  not  talk  at  any  one  whom  you 
dare  not  talk  <o,  unless  from  motives  in  which 
the  golden  rule  will  bear  you  out.  Seek  neither 
to  shine  nor  to  triumph ;  and  if  you  seek  to 
please,  take  care  that  it  be  in  order  to  convert 
the  influnnce  you  may  gain  by  pleasing  to  the 
good  of  others.  Cultivate  true  politeness,  for  it 
grows  out  of  true  principle,  and  is  consistent 
with  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  but  avoid  those  feign- 
ed attentions  which  are  not  stimulated  by  good 
will,  and  those  stated  professions  of  fondness 
which  are  not  dictated  by  esteem.  Remember 
that  the  pleasure  of  being  thought  amiahU  .by 
strangers  may  be  too  dearly  purchased,  if  it  be 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  simplici- 
ty ,  remember  that  simplicity  is  the  first  charm 


in  manner  as  truth  is  in  mind ;  and  coold  trufli 
make  herself  visible,  she  would  appear  investsd 
in  simplicity. 

Remember  also  that  true  Christian  good  na- 
ture is  the  soul,  of  which  politeness  is  only  the 
garb.  It  is  not  that  artificial  quality  which  is 
taken  up  by  many  when  they  go  into  society,  in 
order  to  charm  those  whom  it  is  not  their  par. 
ticular  business  to  please ;  and  is  laid  down  when 
they  return  home  to  those  to  whom  to  appear 
amiable  is  a  real  duty.  It  is  not  that  fascinating 
but  deceitful  softness,  which,  afler  having  acted 
over  a  hundred  scenes  of  the  most  lively  sympa- 
thy  and  tender  interest  with  every  slight  ac 
quaintance  ;  afler  buying  exhausted  every  phrase 
of  fueling,  for  the  trivial  sicknesses  or  petty  sor- 
rows of  multitudes  who  are  scarcely  known, 
leaves  it  doubtful  w^hether  a  grain  of  real  feeling 
or  genuine  sympathy  be  reserved  for  Uie  dearest 
connexions ;  and  which  dismisses  a  woman  to 
her  immediate  friends  with  little  affection,  and 
to  her  own  family  with  little  attachment. 

True  good-nature,  that  which  alone  deservei 
the  name,  is  not  a  holyday  ornament,  but  as 
everyday  habit.  It  does  not  consist  in  scrvils 
complaisance,  or  dishonest  flattery,  or  affected 
sympathy,  or  unqualified  assent,  or  unwarranta- 
ble compliance,  or  eternal  smiles.  Before  it  caa 
be  allowed  to  rank  with  the  virtues,  it  must  be 
wrought  up  from  a  humour  into  a  principle, 
from  an  occasional  disposition  into  a  habit.  It 
must  be  the  result  of  an  equal  aud  well-governed 
mind,  not  the  start  of  casual  ^yety,  the  trick 
of  designing  vanity,  or  Uie  whim  of  capricious 
fondness.  It  is  compounded  of  kindness,  for- 
bearance, forgiveness,  and  self-denial ;  '  it  s(»:k. 
eth  not  its  own/  but  is  capable  of  making  con- 
tinual sacrifices  of  its  own  tastes,  humours,  and 
self-love ;  yet  knows  that  among  the  sacrifioei 
it  makes,  it  must  never  include  its  integrity. 
Politeness  on  the  one  hand,  and  insensibility  on 
the  other,  assume  its  name,  and  wear  its  ho- 
nours ;  but  they  assume  the  honours  of  a  tri- 
umph, without  the  merit  of  a  victory ;  for  po> 
liteness  subdues  nothing,  and  insensibility  list 
nothing  to  subdue.  Good-nature  of  the  true  cast, 
and  under  the  foregoing  regulations,  is  above 
all  price  in  the  common  intercourse  of  domestic 
society  ;  for  an  ordinary  quality,  which  is  coo- 
stantly  brought  into  action  by  the  perpetually 
recurring  through  minute  events  of  daily  Uie,  it 
of  higher  value  than  more  brilliant  qualities 
which  are  less  frequently  called  into  use ;  as 
small  pieces  of  ordinary  current  coin  are  of 
more  importance  in  the  commerce  of  the  world 
than  the  medals  of  the  antiquary.  And,  indeed, 
Christianity  has  given  that  new  turn  lo  tlie  cha- 
racter of  Oil  tlio  virtues,  that  pcrha|>8  it  is  the 
best  test  of  the  excellence  of  many  that  Uiey 
have  little  brilliancy  in  them. — T)ie  Chri^itiay 
religion  has  degraded  some  splondid  qualities 
from  the  rank  they  hold,  and  elevatui  tluBS 
which  were  obscure  into  distincuoo. 


CHAP.  XVI. 
On  the  danger  of  an  ill-directed  SennbilUy, 
In*  considering  the  human  mind  with  i 
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to  ifi  improTeiM&t,  it  it  prudent  to  endeaTour 
to  difloover  the  oatnral  bent  of  the  individuel 
character :  and  having  (band  it,  to  direct  yomt 
Ibroe  agatnet  that  tide  on  which  the  warp  lies, 
that  yoQ  may  leeaen  by  counteraction  the  defect 
which  yoa  mi^ht  be  promoting,  by  applying^ 
year  aid  in  a  contrary  direction.  But  the  mis. 
fbrtane  is,  people  who  mean  bettor  than  they 
judge  are  apt  to  take  op  a  set  of  general  ndes, 
good  perhaps  in  themselves,  and  originally 
gleaned  from  experience  and  observation  on  the 
nature  of  human  things,  but  not  applicable  in 
all  cases.  These  rules  they  keep  by  them  as 
nostrums  of  universal  efficacy,  which  they 
therefore  oHen  bring  out  for  use  in  cases  to 
which  they  do  not  apply.  For  to  make  any  re- 
medy  effectual,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  tiie 
medicine,  you  must  study  the  constitution  also; 
if  there  be  not  a  congruity  between  the  two, 
yon  may  be  injuring  one  patient  by  the  means 
which  are  requisite  to  raise  and  restore  another. 
In  forming  the  female  character  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  thoee  on  whom  the  task  devolves 
should  possess  so  much  penetration  as  accu- 
rately to  discern  the  degree  of  sensibility,  and 
so  much  iudgment  as  to  accommodate  the  treat- 
ment  to  the  individual  character.  By  constantly 
stimulating  and  extolling  feelings  naturally 
quick,  those  fbelings  will  be  rendered  too  acute 
and  irritable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  calm  and 
equable  temper  will  become  obtuse  by  the  total 
want  of  excitement :  the  former  treatment  con- 
verts  the  feeling  into  a  source  of  error,  agita- 
tfon,  and  calamity ;  the  latter  starves  their  na- 
tive energy,  deadens  the  affections  and  produces 
a  cold,  dull,  selfish  spirit ;  for  the  human  mind 
ii  an  instrument  which  will  lose  ite  sweetness 
if  strained  too  high,  and  will  be  deprived  of  ite 
tone  and  strength  if  not  sufficiently  raised. 

It  is  cruel  to  chill  the  precious  sensibility  of 
an  ingenuous  soul,  hy  treating  with  supercilious 
coldness  and  unfeeling  ridicule  every  indication 
of  a  warm,  tender,  disinterested,  and  enthusi- 
astic spirit,  as  if  it  exhibited  symptoms  of  a  de- 
ficiency  in  understanding  or  in  prudence.  How 
many  are  apt  to  intimate,  with  a  smile  of  min- 
gled  pity  and  contempt,  in  considering  such  a 
character,  that  when  she  knows  the  world,  that 
is,  in  other  words,  when  she  shall  be  grown  cun- 
ningr,  selfish,  and  suspicious,  she  will  be  ashamed 
of  her  present  glow  of  honost  warmth,  and  of 
her  lovely  susceptibility  of  heart.  May  she 
never  know  tlie  world,  if  the  knowledge  of  it 
must  be  acquired  at  such  an  expense !  But  to 
sensible  hearte,  every  indication  of  genuine  feel- 
ing  will  be  dear,  for  they  well  know  that  it  is 
this  temper  which,  by  the  guidance  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  may  make  her  one  day  become 
more  enamoured  of  the  beauty  of  holiness; 
which,  with  the  co-operation  of  principle,  and 
under  its  direction  will  render  her  the  lively 
agent  of  Providence  in  diminishing  the  misery 
that  is  in  the  world;  into  which  misery  this 
temper  will  give  her  a  quicker  intuition  than 
colder  characters  possess.  It  is  this  temper 
which,  when  it  is  touched  and  purified  by  a 
^  live  coal  from  the  altar,**^  will  give  her  a  keener 
teste  for  the  spirit  of  religion,  and  a  quicker 
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leal  in  dbchargipg  ite  duties.  Bat  let  it  be  re- 
membered likewise,  that  as  there  is  no  quality  in 
tlie  female  character  which  more  raises  ite  tone, 
so  there  is  none  which  will  be  so  likely  to  en- 
danger the  peace,  and  to  expose  the  virtue  of 
the  possessor ;  none  which  requiree  to  have  ite 
luxoriances  more  carefully  watched,  and  ite 
wild  aboote  more  ekisely  lopped. 

For  young  women  of  aficctioiiB  naturally 
warm  but  not  carefully  disciplined,  are  in  dan 
ger  of  incurring  an  unnatural  irritability  ;  and 
while  their  happiness  fails  a  victim  to  Uie  ox- 
oess  of  uncontrolled  feelings,  they  are  liable  at 
the  same  time  to  indulge  a  vanity  of  all  otben 
the  moet  preposterous,  that  of  being  vain  of 
their  very  defect  They  have  heard  sensibility 
highly  commended,  without  having  heard  any 
thing  of  those  bounds  and  fences  which  were 
intended  to  confine  it,  and  without  having  been 
imbued  with  that  principle  which  would  have 
given  it  a  benefieial  direction.  Codsckmis  thai 
thcT  possess  the  quality  itself  in  the  extreme, 
and  not  aware  that  they  want  all  that  makes 
that  quality  safe  and  delightful,  the^  plonge 
headtong  into  those  sins  and  miseries  from 
whioh  they  conceitedly  and  ignoraotly  imagine^ 
that  not  principle,  but  coldness,  has  preserved 
the  more  sober-minded  and  weU-instructed  of 
their  sex. 

As  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  design 
to  expatiato  on  those  criminal  excesses  which 
are  some  of  the  sad  effecte  of  ungoverned  pas- 
sion,  it  is  only  intended  here  to  hasard  a  few 
remarks  on  thoee  lighter  consequences  of  il 
which  consist  in  the  Ums  of  comfort  without  ruis 
of  character,  and  occasion  the  privation  of  much 
of  the  happiness  of  life  without  involving  any 
very  eeneurable  degree  of  guilt  or  discredit  It 
may,  however,  be  incidentally  remarked,  and 
let  it  be  carefully  remembered,  that  if  no  women 
have  risen  so  high  in  the  scale  of  moral  exceU 
lence  as  those  whoee  natural  warmth  has  been 
conscientiously  governed  by  ite  true  guide,  and 
directed  to  its  true  end  ;  so  none  have  furnished 
such  deplorable  instancee  of  extreme  depravity 
as  those  who,  through  the  ignorance  or  the  de* 
reliction  of  principle,  have  bisen  abandoned  by 
the  excess  of  this  very  temper  to  the  violence  of 
ungoverned  passions  and  uncontrolled  inclina- 
tions. Perhaps,  if  we  were  to  inquire  into  the 
remote  cause  of  some  of  the  blackest  crimee 
which  stain  the  annals  of  mankind,  profligacy, 
murder,  and  especially  suicide,  we  might  trace 
them  back  to  thie  original  principle,  an  ungo> 
verned  seneibility. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  fine  theories  in  prose 
and  verse  to  which  this  topic  has  given  birth,  it 
will  be  found  that  very  exquisite  sensibility  con. 
tributes  so  little  to  happineti^  and  may  yet  be 
made  to  contribute  so  much  to  uss/ninssf,  thai 
it  may  perhaps  be  generally  considered  as  be* 
stowed  for  an  exercise  to  the  poesessor*s  owa 
virtue,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  a  keen  instm. 
ment  with  which  he  may  better  work  for  the 
gdod  of  others. 

Women  of  this  cast  of  mind  are  less  careful 
to  avoid  the  charge  of  unbounded  extremes,  than 
to  eecape  at  all  evente  the  imputation  of  insen- 
sibility. They  are  little  alarmed  at  the  dan^ 
of  excetdimg^  though  terrified  at  the  suspicion 
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oT  coming  ahmt^  of  what  thay  take  fo  be  the  ex- 
treme point  of  feeling.  Thej  will  even  reaolve 
to  prove  the  warmth  of  their  eensibility,  thou|[fh 
at  the  expense  of  their  jod^ment,  and  eome- 
times  also  of  their  jastioe.  Even  when  they 
earnestly  deeire  to  6e  and  to  do  ^oed,  they  are 
apt  to  employ  the  wrongs  inatniment  to  accom- 
piiah  tlie  right  end.  Tlwy  employ  the  paasione 
to  do  the  work  of  the  jodgment;  forgetting,  or 
not  knowing,  that  the  panione  were  not  given 
m  to  be  need  in  the  eearch  and  disoovery  of 
troth,  which  is  the  office  of  a  cooler  and  inore 
discriminating  (WcnHy;  but  to  animate  me  to 
warmer  seal  in  the  parsnit  and  practice  of  truth, 
when  the  jadgment  shall  have  pointed  eat  what 
u  truth. 

Through  this  natural  warmth,  which  they 
have  been  jnstiy  told  is  so  pleasing,  but  which 
perhaps,  the^f  have  not  been  told  will  be  oonti- 
nnilly  exposing  tliem  to  peril  and  to  sofierin^, 
their  joys  and  sorrows  are  ezeessiw.  Of  this 
extreme  irritability,  as  was  before  remarked, 
the  ilUdaoated  lesrn  to  beast  as  if  it  were  a  de. 
'cidod  indication  of  superiority  of  soul,  instead 
of  labouring  to  restrain  it  as  the  excess  of  a  tmn. 

Cr  which  ceases  to  be  amiable  when  it  is  no 
iger  under  the  control  of  the  governing  facul. 
t^.  It  is  misfortune  enough  to  be  bom  more 
liable  to  suffer  and  to  sin,  from  this  confomation 
of  mind,  it  is  too  much  to  nourish  the  evil  by 
snrestrained  indulgence;  it  is  still  worse  to  be 
proud  of  so  misleading  a  quality. 

Flippaney,  impetuosity,  resentment,  and  vio> 
knee  of  spirit,  grow  out  of  this  disposition,  which 
will  be  rather  promoted  than  corrected,  by  the 
system  of  education,  on  which  we  have  been 
animadverting;  in  which  eastern  emotions  are 
loo  early  and  too  much  excited,  and  tastes  and 
foelings  are  considered  as  too  exclusively  mak- 
ing  up  the  whole  of  the  female  character ;  in 
which  the  judgment  is  little  exercised,  the  rea- 
soning  cowers  are  seldom  brought  into  action, 
and  self-knowledge  and  self-denial  scarcely  in- 
iloded. 

I^e  propeneity  of  mind  which  vre  are  consi. 
daring,  if  unchecked,  lays  its  possessors  open  to 
unjust  prepossessions,  and  exposes  them  to  all 
the  danger  of  unfounded  attaehmento.  In  early 
youth,  not  only  lovi^at  first  sight,  bnt  also  irieock 
ship  of  the  same  instantaneous  growth,  springs 
■p  from  an  ilUdirected  sensibility,  and  in  after* 
life,  women  under  the  powerful  influence  of  this 
temper,  conscious  that  they  have  much  to  be 
borne  with,  are  too  readilv  inclined  to  select  for 
their  confidential  connexions,  flexible  and  flat- 
lering  companione,  who  wUl  indulge  and  per- 
haps admire  her  faults,  rather  than  firm  and  ho. 
■est  friends,  who  will  reprove  and  would  assist 
in  curing  them.  We  may  adopt  it  as  a  general 
maxim,  that  an  obliging,  weak,  yielding,  com- 
pUiaant  friend,  full  of  small  attentions,  with  lit- 
tie  religion,  little  judgment,  and  much  natural 
aoquiescenoe  and  civility,  is  a  most  dangerous, 
though  generally  a  too  much  desired  confidante : 
she  soothes  the  indolence,  and  gratifies  the  va- 
nity of  her  friend,  by  reconciling  her  to  her 
fiiulta,  while  she  neither  keeps  the  understsnd- 
ing  nor  the  virtues  of  that  friend  in  exercise ; 
but  withholds  from  her  every  useful  troth,  which 
by  opening  her  eyes  might  give  her  pain.  These 


obsequious  quslities  are  the  'soft  green,**  no 
which  the  soul  loves  U>  repose  itself— But  it  is 
not  a  refreshing  or  a  wholesome  repose ;  wc 
should  not  select,  for  the  sake  of  present  ease,  a 
soothing  flatterer,  who  will  lull  us  into  a  pleas, 
ing  oblivion  of  our  failings,  but  a  friend  wbo^ 
valuing  our  souPs  health  above  our  imoiediate 
oooafort,  will  rouse  us  from  torpid  indolgcncet 
to  animation,  vigilancoi  and  virtue^  ^\ 

An  ill^irected  sensibility  also  leads  a  wonivi  ^ 
to  be  injudicious  and  eccentric  in  her  charitiet  i 
she  will  be  in  danger  of  proportioning  her  bounty 
to  the  immediate  effect  which  the  distressed  ob>^ 
ject  produces  on  her  senses ;  and  will  therefore 
be  more  liberal  to  a  small  distress  presenting 
itself  to  her  own  eyes,  then  to  the  more  pressing 
wants  and  better  claims  of  those  miseries  of 
which  she  only  hears  the  relation.  There  b  a 
sort  of  stage  effect  which  some  people  require 
for  their  charities ;  and  such  a  character  as  ve 
are  coneidering,  will  be  apt  also  to  desire,  that 
the  objeot  of  her  compassion  shall  have  some, 
thing  inierestinf  and  amiable  in  it,  such  as 
shall  furnish  pleasing  images  and  lively  pie» 
tores  to  her  imagination,  that  in  her  cbaritist 
as  well  as  in  every  thing  else,  and  engaging 
subjects  for  description ;  forgetting  she  is  to  be 
a  *  follower  of  Him  who  pleased  not  himself:* 
forgetting  that  the  most  coarse  and  disgusting 
object  may  be  as  much  the  representative  or 
Hini,  who  said,  *  Inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  to  one 
of  the  least  of  these  ve  do  it  unto  me,*  as  the 
most  interesting.  Nay,  the  more  uninviting 
and  repulsive  cases  may  be  better  tests  of  tm 
principle  on  which  we  relieve,  than  those  which 
abound  in  pathos  and  interest,  as  we  can  have 
less  suspicion  of  our  motive  in  the  latter  case 
than  in  the  former.  But  while  we  ought  to  ne» 
gleet  neither  of  these  supposed  cases,  j^et  the 
less  our  feelings  are  caught  by  pleasing  circom- 
stances,  the  less  will  be  the  danger  of  our  in- 
dulging self-complacency,  and  the  more  likely 
shall  we  be  to  do  what  we  do  for  the  sake  or 
Him  whc  has  taught  us,  that  no  deeda  but  what  \ 
are  performed  on  that  principle  *  shall  be  reco^  ^ 
pensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  jusL*         ^Y^ 

But  through  the  want  of  that  governing  |)k|n.  ^ 
ciple  which  should  direct  her  sensibility,  a  ten- 
der-hearted  woman,  whose  hand,  if  she  be  acta. 
ally  surrounded  with  scenes  and  circomatanoes 
to  call  it  into  action,  is 

Open  as  day  to  melting  charity ; 

nevertheless  may  utterly  fail  in  the  great  and 
comprehensive  duty  of  Christian  love,  for  she 
has  feelings  which  are  acted  upcm  solely  by  lo- 
cal circumstances  and  present  events.  Only  re. 
move  her  into  another  scene,  distant  from  the 
wants  she  has  been  relieving ;  place  her  in  tha 
lap  of  indulgence,  so  entrenched  with  ease  and 
pleasure,  so  immersed  in  the  soAness  of  Ufa, 
that  distress  no  longer  finds  any  access  to  her 
presence,  but  through  the  faint  and  dull  medium 
of  a  distant  representation  ;  remove  her  from  the 
sight  and  sound  of  that  misery,  which,  when 
present,  so  tenderly  affected  her-«-she  low  for- 
gets  that  misery  exists ;  as  she  hears  but  littis^ 
and  seas  nothing  of  want  and  sorrow,  she  ip ' 
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reaoT  to  fancr  th«t  the  worM  10  grown  happier 
than*  it  was :  in  the  maaBtiinaf  with  a  qoiet  ooiw 
•cience  and  %  thoiij|ht]eM  vanityi  she  has  been 
ravishing  00  toperauities  that  money,  whieh  she 
would  cheerfbliy  have  given  to  a  charitable  case, 
had  she  not  forgotten  that  anj  snch  were  in  ex* 
islence,  boeaoae  ^leatiire  had  blocked  np  the 
avenues  through  which  misery  nsed  to  find  its 
way  to  her  heart ;  and  now,  when  again  such  a 
ease  enforces  itself  into  her  presence,  she  la- 
ments whh  real  sincerity  that  the  money  is  gone 
which  should  have  relieved  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  perhaps,  other  women  of 
leesnataral  sympathy,  but  whose  sympathies 
are  under  better  regulation,  or  who  act  from  a 
principle  which  requires  little  stimulas,  have, 
by  an  habitual  course  of  self-denial,  by  a  con- 
stant determination  to  refiise  themselves  on- 
necessary  indulgences,  and  by  guarding  against 
that  dissolving  plbasurk  which  melts  down  the 
firmest  virtue  that  allows  itself  to  bask  in  its 
beams,  have  been  quietly  fttmishing  a  regular 
provision  for  miseries,  which  their  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  world  teaches  them  are  every 
where  to  be  found,  and  which  their  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God  tells  them  it  is  their  duij  both 
to  find  out  and  relieve ;  a  general  expectation  of 
being  liable  to  becailed  upon  for  acts  of  charity, 
will  lead  the  conscientiously  charitable  always 
to  be  prepared. 

On  such  a  mind  as  we  have  been  describing, 
Novelty  also  will  operate  with  peculiar  fbrce,  and 
in  nothing  more  than  in  the  article  of  charity. 
Old  established  institutions,  whose  continued  ex. 
istence  must  depend  on  the  continued  bounty  of 
that  affluence  to  which  tbey  owed  their  origin, 
will  be  sometimes  neglected,  as  presenting  no 
variety  to  the  imagination,  as  having  by  their 
uniformity  ceased  to  be  interesting;  theie  is 
now  a  total  failure  of  those  springs  of  more  sen- 
sitive feeling  which  set  the  charity  a-going,  and 
those  sudden  emotions  of  tenderness  and  gusts 
of  pity,  which  once  were  felt,  must  now  be  ex* 
cited  by  newer  forms  of  distress.  As  age  comes 
on,  that  charity  which  has  been  the  effect  of 
mere  feeling,  grows  cold  and  rigid :  this  hard- 
ness is  also  increased  by  the  frequent  disap- 
pointments charity  has  experienced  in  its  too 
nigh  expectations  of  the  gratitude  and  subse- 
quent merit  of  those  it  has  relieved ;  and  by 
withdrawing  its  bounty,  because  some  of  its  ob- 
jects have  been  undeserving,  it  gives  dear  proof 
that  what  it  bestowed  was  fbr  its  own  gratifica- 
tion ;  and  now  finding  that  self-complacency  at 
an  end,  it  bestows  no  longer.  Probably  too  the 
cause  of  so  much  disappointment  may  have 
been,  that  ill  choice  of  the  objects  to  which  fbel- 
ing,  rather  than  a  discriminating  judgment,  has 
led.  The  summer  showers  of  mere  sensibility 
soon  dry  up,  while  the  living  spring  of  Christian 
charity  flows  alike  in  all  seasons. 

The  impatience,  levity,  and  fickleness,  of 
which  women  have  been  somewhat  too  gene- 
rally accused,  are  perhaps  in  no  small  degree 
aggravated  by  the  littleness  and  fVivolousness 
of  female  pursuits.  The  sort  of  education  they 
commonly  receive,  teaches  ^irls  to  set  a  great 
price  on  small  things. — Besides  this,  they  do  not 
always  learn  to-' keep  a  very  correct  scale  of  de- 
f^rees  fbr  ratmg  the  value  of  the  objects  of  their 


admintion  and  attaehment  j  hut  by  a  khsd  of 
uncottscioiM  idolatry,  theyuvther  make  a  merit 
of  loving  Bupremely  things  and  persons  which 
ought  to  be  loved  with  moderation  and  in  a  sub- 
ordinate degree  the  one  to  the  other.  Unfor* 
tunately,  they  eonsider  moderation  as  so  neeat* 
sarily  indicating  a  cold  heart,  and  narrow  soul« 
and  they  look  upon  a  state  of  indiffcrence  with 
so  much  horror,  that  either  to  love  or  hate  with 
energy  is  supposed  by  them  to  proceed  from  a 
higher  state  of  mind  than  is  possessed  by  more 
steady  and  eqoaUe  characters.  Whereas  it  ia 
in  f4ct  the  criterion  of  a  warm  but  well-directed 
sensibility,  that  while  it  is  capable  of  loving  with 
energy,  it  must  be  enabled,  by  the  judgment 
which  governs  it,  to  suit  and  adjust  its  degree  of 
interest  to  the  nature  and  excellenoe  of  the  ob^ 
ject  about  which  it  is  interested ;  fbr  unreason^ 
able  prepossession,  disproportionate  attachment^ 
and  capricious  or  precarious  fondness,  is  not 
eensihility. 

Excessive  but  unintentional/oftery  is  another 
fkult  into  which  a  strong  sensibility  is  in  danger 
of  leading  its  possessor.  A  tender  heart  and  a 
warm  imagination  conspire  to  throw  a  sort 
of  radiance  round  the  object  of  their  love,  till 
they  are  daaded  by  a  brightness  of  their  own 
creating.  The  worldly  and  fkshionable  borrow 
the  vrarm  language  of  sensibility  without  having 
the  really  warm  feeling ;  and  young  ladies  pit 
such  a  habit  of  saying,  and  espedair^  of  writiiw 
such  over-obliging  and  flattering  things  to  each 
other,  that  this  mutual  politeness,  aided  by  the 
self-love  so  natural  to  us  all,  and  by  an  unwilling^ 
ness  to  search  into  our  own  hearts,  keeps  up  the 
illusion,  and  we  acquire  a  habit  of  taking  our 
character  from  the  good  we  hear  of  ourselvea, 
which  others  assume,  but  do  not  verj  well 
know,  rather  than  from  the  evil  we  fed  m  our- 
selves, and  which  we  therefore  ought  to  be  tec 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  to  take  our  opinion 
of  ourselves  from  what  we  hear  from  others. 

Ungovemed  sensibility  is  apt  to  give  a  wrong 
direction  to  its  anxieties ;  and  its  aflection  oflen 
falls  short  of  the  true  end  of  friendship.  If  the 
object  of  its  regard  happen  to  be  sick,  what 
inqniries !  what  prescription  !  what  an  accumu- 
lation is  made  of^  cases  m  which  the  remedy  its 
fondness  suggests  has  been  successful!  What 
an  unafiecteid  tenderness  for  the  perishing  body ! 
Yet  is  this  sensibility  equally  alive  to  the  im* 
morUl  interests  of  the  sufferer  1  Is  it  not  silent 
and  at  ease  when  it  contemplates  the  dearest 
friend  persisting  in  opinions  essentially  dan- 
gerous;  in  practices  unquestionably  wrong? 
Does  it  not  view  all  this,  not  only  without  a 
generous  ardour  to  point  out  the  peril,  and  rescue 
the  friend ;  but  if  that  friend  be  supposed  to  be 
dying,  does  it  not  even  make  it  the  eriierion  of 
kindness  to  let  her  die,  undeceived  as  to  her  true 
state  7  What  a  want  of  real  sensibility,  to  feel 
for  the  pain  but  not  fbr  the  danger  of  those  we 
love  7  Now  see  what  sort  of  sensibility  the 
Bible  teaches  7  *  Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother 
in  thine  heart,  but  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke 
him,  and  shalt  not  suffer  sin  upon  him.'*  But 
let  that  tenderness  which  shrinks  from  the  idea 
of  exposing  what  it  loves  to  a  momenUry  pang, 
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fig[ure  to  itself  the  b&re  poMibibility,  that  the 
object  of  its  own  ibnd  atfection  may  not  be  tlie 
object  of  Divine  favftr !  Let  it  shrink  from  the 
hare  conjecture,  that  *■  the  familiar  friend  with 
whom  It  has  taken  sweet  counsel,*  is  going 
down  to  the  gates  of  death,  unrepcnting,  unpre- 
pared and  yet  univarned  ! 

But  mere  human  sensibility  goes  a  shorter 
way  to  work.  Not  being  able  to  give  its  friend 
the  pain  of  hearing  her  faults  or  of  knowing  her 
danger,  it  works  itself  up  into  the  quieting  de- 
lusion that  no  danger  exists,  at  least  not  for  the 
objects  oi'  its  own  affection ;  it  gratifies  itself  hv 
inventing  a  salvation  so  comprehensive  ss  shall 
take  in  all  itself  loves  with  all  their  faults ;  it 
creates  to  its  own  fond  heart  an  ideal  and  exag- 
gerated divine  mercy,  which  shall  pardon  and 
jreceive  all  in  whom  this  blind  sensibility  has 
an  interest,  whether  they  be  good  or  whether 
they  be  evil. 

In  regard  to  its  application  to  religioos  pur- 
poses, it  is  a  test  that  sensibility  has  received 
Its  true  direction  when  it  is  supremely  turned 
to  the  love  of  God :  for  to  possess  an  overflowing 
fondness  for  oar  fellow-creatures  and  fellow- 
sinners,  and  to  be  cold  and  Insensible  to  the 
essence  of  goodness  and  perfection,  is  an  incon- 
sistency to  which  the  feeling  heart  is  awfully 
liable.  God  has  himself  the  first  claim  to  the 
sensibility  he  bestowed.  *  He  Jirst  loved  us  :* 
this  is  a  Tuitural  cause  of  love.  *  He  loved  us 
while  we  were  sinners  :*  this  is  a  supernatural 
cause.  He  continues  to  love  us  though  we  ne- 
glect his  favours  and  slight  his  mercies :  this 
would  wear  out  any  earthly  kindness.  He 
forgives  us,  not  petty  neglects,  not  occasional 
slights,  but  grievous  sins,  repeated  offences, 
broken  vows,  and  unrequited  love.  What  hu- 
man friendship  performs  offices  so  calculated  to 
touch  the  soul  of  sensibility  ? 

Those  young  women  in  whom  feeling  is  in- 
dulged  to  the  exclusion  of  reason  and  examina- 
tion, are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  the  dupes  of  preju- 
dice,  rash  decisions,  and  false  judgment  The 
understanding  having  but  little  power  over  the 
will,  their  affections  are  not  well  poised,  and 
their  minds  are  kept  in  a  state  ready  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  fluctuations  of  alternate  impulses ; 
by  sudden  and  varying  impressions;  by  casual 
and  contrailictory  circumstances ;  and  by  emo- 
tions excited  by  every  accident.  Instead  of 
being  guided  by  the  broad  views  of  general 
truth,  instead  of  having  one  fixed  principle,  they 
are  driven  on  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  moment. 
And  this  impetuosity  blinds  the  judgment  as 
much  as  it  misleads  the  conduct ;  so  that  for 
want  of  a  habit  of  cool  investigation  and  inquirv, 
they  meet  every  event  without  any  previously 
formed  opinion  or  settled  rule  of  action.  And 
as  they  do  not  accustom  themselves  to  appre- 
ciate the  real  value  of  things,  their  attention  is 
as  likely  to  be  led  away  by  the  under  parts  of  a 
subject,  as  to  seize  on  the  leading  feature.  The 
same  eagerness  of  mind  which  hinders  the  ope- 
ration of  the  discriminating  faculty  leads  also  to 
the  error  of  determining  on  the  rectitude  of  an 
action  by  its  success,  and  to  that  of  making  the 
oYcnt  of  an  undertaking  decide  on  its  justice 
or  propriety  :  it  aluo  leads  to  that  superficial  and 
erroneous  way  of  judging  which  fastens  on  ez- 


ceptioos,  if  they  make  in  oar  own  favour,  WB 
grounds  of  reasoning,  while  they  lead  us  to  over 
look  received  and  general  rulee  v^ich  tend  to 
establish  a  doctrine  contrary  to  our  wishes. 

Open-hearted,  indiscreet  girls,  oAen  pick  np 
a  few  strong  notions,  which  are  as  false  in  them* 
selves  as  they  are  popular  among  the  class  in 
question :  such  as  *  that  warm  friends  roust  make 
warm  enemies  ;* — that  *  the  generoos  love  and 
hate  with  all  their  heart  ;*  that  *  a  reformed  rake 
makes  the  best  husband  ;* — that  *  there  is  no 
medium  in  marriage,  but  that  it  is  a  state  of 
exquisite  happiness  or  exquisite  misery ;'  with 
many  other  doetrines  of  equal  currency  and 
equal  soundness !  These  they  consider  as  axioms, 
and  adopt  them  as  rules  of  Uie.  From  the  two 
first  of  these  oracular  sayings,  girls  are  in  no 
small  danger  of  becoming  unjust  through  the 
very  warmth  of  their  hearts :  tor  they  will  ac- 
quire a  habit  of  makine  their  estimate  of  the 
good  or  ill  quality  of  others  merely  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  fcindoesi 
which  they  themselves  have  received  from  them. 
Their  estimation  of  general  character  is  thos 
formed  on  insulated  and  partial  grounds ;  on  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  personal  predilection 
or  personal  pic^ue.  Kindness  to  themselves  or 
their  friends  involves  all  possible  exoeJlence; 
neglect,  all  imaginable  defects.  Friendship  and 
gratitude  can  and  should  go  a  great  way ;  but  as 
they  cannot  convert  vice  into  virtue,  so  they 
ought  never  to  convert  truth  into  falsehood. 
And  it  may  be  the  more  necessary  to  be  upon 
our  guard  in  this  instance,  because  the  very 
idea  of  gratitude  may  mislead  us,  by  converting 
injustice  in  to  the  semblance  of  a  virtue.  Warm 
expressions  should  therefore  be  limited  to  the  con- 
veying a  sense  of  onrown  individual  obligations 
which  are  real,  rather  than  employed  to  give  an 
impression  of  general  excellence  in  the  person 
who  has  obliged  us,  which  may  be  imaginary. 
A  good  man  is  still  good,  though  it  may  not  have 
fallen  in  his  way  to  oblige  or  serve  us,  nay, 
though  he  may  have  neglected,  or  even  unin- 
tentionally  hurt  us :  and  sin  is  still  ain,  though 
committed  by  the  person  in  the  world  to  whom 
we  are  the  most  obliged,  and  whom  we  best  love. 

There  is  danger  lest  our  excessive  commen- 
dation  of  our  friends,  merely  as  such,  may  be 
derived  from  vanity  as  well  as  gratitude.  While 
we  only  appear  to  be  triumphing  in  the  virtues 
of  our  friend,  we  may  be  guilty  of  sclf-com- 
placency ;  the  person  so  excellent  is  the  person 
who  distinguishes  us,  and  we  are  too  apt  to  in* 
sort  into  the  general  eulogium  the  distinction 
we  ourselves  have  received  from  him  who  is 
himself  so  much  distinguished  by  others. 

With  respect  to  that  fatal  and  most  indelicate, 
nay  gross  maxim,  that  a  *  reformed  rake  makes 
the  best  husband,*  (an  aphorism  to  which  the 
principles  and  happiness  of  so  many  young  wo* 
men  have  been  sacrificed) — it  goes  upon  the 
preposterous  supposition,  not  only  that  e£R»cts  do 
not  follow  causes,  but  that  they  oppose  them ; 
on  the  supposition,  that  habitual  vice  creates 
rectitude  of  character,  and  that  sin  prodoees 
happiness :  thus  flatly  contradicting  what  the 
moral  government  of  God  uniformly  exhibits  in 
the  course  of  human  events ;  and  what  refela 
tion  so  evidently  and  universally  teaches. 
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For  it  tbould  be  obaervwl  that  ti^e  MforiiHition 
18  generally,  if  not  always  sappoaed  to  bo  brou|;ht 
AZui  by  the  all-conquering  force  of  female 
ttharmff.  Lot  but  a  profligate  youD^  rnao  have  a 
point  to  carrv  by  winning  the  afiecttons  of  a  vain 
and  thoughuesa  girl ;  he  will  begin  his  attack 
upon  her  heart  by  undermining  her  religious 
rinciples,  and  artfully  removing  every  impedi- 
.lent  which  might  have  obstructed  her  receiving 
he  addresses  of  a  man  without  character.  And 
while  he  will  lead  her  not  to  hear  without  ridi- 
cule the  mention  of  that  change  of  heart  which 
Scripture  teaches  and  experience  proves,  that 
the  power  of  Divine  grace  can  wofk  on  a  vicious 
character ;  while  he  will  teach  her  to  sneer  at  a 
change  which  he  would  treat  with  contempt,  be- 
cause  he  denies  the  possibility  of  so  strange  and 
miraculous  a  conversion ;  yet  he  wiU  not  scru- 
ple to  swear  that  the  power  of  her  beauty  has 
worked  a  revolution  in  his  own  loose  practices 
which  is  equally  oomplete  and  instaDtaneoas. 

But  supposing  his  reformation  to  be  genuine, 
it  would  even  then  by  no  means  involve  the 
truth  of  her  proposition,  that  past  libertinism  in- 
sures future  felicity;  yet  many  a  weak  girl, 
confirmed  in  this  palatable  doctrine  by  examples 
she  has  frequently  adipired  of  those  surprising 
reformations  so  conveniently  effected  in  the  last 
scene  of  most  of  our  corned  iea,  has  not  scrupled 
to  risk  her  earthly  and  eternal  happiness  with  a 
man,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  ascribe  to  the  in- 
fluence of  her  beaat^  that  power  of  changing 
the  heart  which  he  impiously  denies  to  Omni- 
potence itseli; 

As  to  the  last  of  these  practical  aphorisms, 
that  *  there  is  no  medium  in  marriage,  but  that 
it  is  a  state  of  exquisite  happiness  or  exquisite 
misery ;'  this,  though  not  equally  sinib],  is  equal- 
]y  delusive ;  for  marriage  is  o»nly  one  modifica- 
tion of  human  life,  and  human  life  is  not  com- 
monly  in  itself  a  state  of  exquisite  extremes ; 
but  itf  for  the  most  part  that  mixed  and  mode- 
rate  state,  so  naturally  dreaded  by  those  who  set 
out  with  fancying  this  world  a  state  of  rapture  ; 
and  so  naturally  expected  by  those  who  know  it 
to  be  a  state  of  probation  and  discipline.  Mar- 
riage, therefore,  is  only  one  condition,  and  often 
•  the  best  condition,  of  that  imperfect  state  of  be- 
ing which,  though  seldom  very  exquisite,  is  oflen 
very  tolerable ;  and  which  may  yield  much  com- 
fort to  those  who  do  not  look  &r  constant  trans- 
port. Bat  unfortunately,  those  who  find  them- 
selves  disappointed  of  the  unoeasing  raptures 
ihey  had  anticipated  in  marriage  diwlaining.  to 
*it  down  with  so  poor  a  provision  as  comfort, 
ad  scorning  the  acceptance  of  that  moderate 
ot  which  Providence  commonly  bestows  with  a 
riew  to  check  despondency  and  to  repress  pre- 
tumption,  give  themselves  np  to  the  other  alter- 
pative  ;  and,  by  abandoning  their  hearts  to  dis- 
content, make  to  themselves  that  misery  with 
which  their  fervid  imagination  had  filled  the  op- 
poeiie  scale. 

The  truth  is,  these  young  ladies  are  very  apt 
to  pick  op  their  opinions,  less  from  the  divines 
than  the  poets ;  and  the  poets,  though  it  must  be 
'sonfeseed  they  are  some  of  the  best  embellishers 
-»f  life,  are  not  quiU  the  safest  conductors  through 
?t.  In  travelling  through  a  wilderness,  though 
<ve  avail  ourselves  of  the  harmony  of  singing  | 


birds  to  render  the  gran  deligbtfu),  yet  we  aetf 
think  of  following  ibem  as  guides  to  conduct  us 
through  its  labyrinths. 

Those  women  in  whom  the  natural  defects  of 
a  warm  temper  have  been  strengthened  by  an 
education  which  fosters  their  faults,  are  very 
dexteroos  in  availing  themselves  of  a  hint,  when 
it  favoufa  a  ruling  inclination,  sooths  vanity,  in- 
dulges indolence,  or  gratifies  their  love  of  power. 
They  have  heard  so  oflen  from  their  favourite  « 
sentimental  authors,  and  their  more  flattering 
male  friends,  *  that  when  nature  denied  them 
strength,  she  gave  them  fascinating  graces  in 
compensation;  that  their  strength  consists  in 
their  weakness ;'  and  that  *  they  are  endowed 
with  arts  of  persuasion  which  supply  the  absence 
of  force,  and  the  place  of  reason  ;'  that  they  may 
learn,  in  time,  to  pride  themselves  on  that  very 
weakness,  and  to  beetle  vain  of  tlieir  imperfec- 
tions ;  till  at  length  they  begin  to  claim  for  their 
defects  not  only  pardon,  but  admiration.  Hence 
they  acquire  a  habit  of  cherishing  a  species  of 
ieeling  which,  if  not  checked,  terminates  in  ex- 
cessive selfishness ;  they  learn  to  produce  their 
inability  to  bear  contradiction  as  a  proof  of  their 
tenderness ;  and  to  indulge  in  that  sort  of  irrita- 
bility in  all  that  relates  to  themselves,  which  in- 
evitably leads  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  ail  interest 
in  the  sufferings  of  others.  Instead  of  exercising 
their  sensibility  in  the  wholesome  duty  of  re . 
lieving  distress  and  visiting  scenes  of  sorrow 
that  sensibility  itself  is  pleaded  as  a  reason  for 
their  not  being  able  to  endure  sights  of  wo,  and 
for  shunning  the  distress  it  should  be  exerted  in 
removing.  That  exquuite  sense  of  feeling  which 
God  implanted  in  the  heart  as  a  stimulus  to 
quicken  us  in  relieving  the  miseries  of  others,  is 
thus  introverted,  and  learns  to  consider  self  not 
as  the  agent,  but  the  object  of  compassion.  Ten- 
demess  is  made  an  excuse  for  being  hard-heart- 
ed ;  and  instead  of  drying  the  weeping  eyes  of 
others,  this  false  delicacy  reserves  its  selfish  and 
ready  tears  for  the  more  elegant  and  less  expen- 
sive sorrows  of  the  melting  novel,  or  the  pathetic 
tragedy. 

When  feeling  stimulates  cmly  to  self-indul- 
gence ;  when  the  more  exquisite  aflections  of 
sympathy  and  pity  evaporate  in  sentiment,  in- 
stead of  flowing  out  in  active  charity,  and  afford- 
ing assistance,  protection,  or  consolation  to  every 
speciSs  of  distress  within  its  reach,  it  is  an  evi- 
dence that  the  feeling  is  of  a  spurious  kind ;  and 
instead  of  being  nourished  as  an  amiable  tender- 
ness, it  should  be  subdued  as  a  fond  and  base 
self-love. 

That  idleness,  to  whose  cruel  inroads  many 
women  of  fortune  are  unhappily  exposed,  from 
not  having  been  trained  to  consider  wholesome 
occupation,  vigorous  exertion,  and  systematio 
employment,  as  making  part  of  the  indispensable 
duties  and  pleasures  of  life,  lays  them  open  to  a 
thousand  evils  of  this  kind,  from  which  the  use. 
ful  and  the  busy  are  exempted  ;  and,  perhaps,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  pitiable  object 
than  a  woman  with  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  her  hands,  who,  never 
having  been  taught  the  conscientious  use  of 
either  squanders  both  at  random,  or  rather  moul- 
ders both  away,  without  plan,  without  pirinciplo, 
and  without  pleasure :  all  whose  projects  begip 
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tnd  terminate  in  seff;  who  considers  the  rest  of 
the  world  ooiy  as  they  may  be  sabservient  to 
faer  grratificBtion ;  and  to  whom  it  never  occurred, 
that  both  her  time  and  money  were  given  for  the 
gratification  and  ^ood  of  others. 

it  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  other  sex, 
that  they  now  and  then  lend  themselves  to  the 
indulgence  of  this  selfish  spirit  in  th^r  wives, 
and  cherish  by  a  kind  of  false  fondness  those 
«  ikiilts  which  should  be  combatted  by  sfood  sense 
•nd  a  reasonable  counteraction ;  slothfuHy  pre- 
ferring a  little  false  peace,  the  purchase  of  pre- 
casious  <tuiet,  and  the  popular  reputation  of  good 
nature,  to  the  higrher  duty  of  forming  the  mind, 
fixing  the  principles,  and  strengthening  the  cha- 
raeter  of  her  with  whom  thev  are  connected. 
Perhaps  too,  a  little  vanity  in  the  husband  helps 
oat  his  good  nature ;  he  secretly  rewards  him- 
self ibr  his  sacrifice  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
•operiority ;  he  feeb  a  self-complacency  in  his 
pntient  condescension  to  her  weakness,  which 
teeitly  flatters  his  own  strength :  and  he  is,  as 
it  were,  paid  for  stooping,  by  &e  increased  sense 
•f  his  own  tallness.  ^ing  also,  perhaps,  but 
Itttlfi  ef  other  women,  he  is  taught  to  believe  that 
they  are  all  pretty  much  alike,  and  that,  as  a 
man  of  sense,  he  must  content  himself  with  what 
he  takes  I  to  be  the  common  lot  Whereas,  in 
trath,  by  his  misplaced  indulgence,  he  has  ra- 
ther made  his  own  lot  than  draton  it ;  and  thus, 
thzough  an  indolent  despair  in  the  husband  of 
being  able  to  ef!ect  any  amendment  by  opposi- 
tion, and  through  the  want  of  that  sound  ailection 
which  labours  to  improve  snd  exalt  the  character 
ef  its  object;  it  happens,  that  many  a  helpless, 
fretful,  and  daudlin?  wife  acquires  a  more  pow- 
erful  ascendancy  than  the  most  discreet  and 
amiable  woman ;  and  that  the  most  absolute  fe- 
male tyranny  is  established  by  these  sickly  and 
eapricious  humours. 

The  poets  again,  who,  to  do  them  justice,  are 
always  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  when  any 
mischief  is  to  be  done,  have  contributed  their 
fall  share  towards  confirming  these  feminine 
follies:  they  have  strengthened  by  adulatory 
maxims,  sung  in  seducing  strains,  those  fkults 
which  their  talente  and  their  influence  should 
have  been  employed  in  correcting.  By  ftir  and 
youthful  females,  an  argument,  drawn  from 
sound  experience  and  real  life,  is  commonlv  re- 
pelled by  a  stanza  or  a  sonnet ;  and  a  couptet  is 
considered  as  nearly  of  the  same  validity  with 
a  text  When  ladies  are  complimented  with 
being 

Fine  by  delbet,  and  delicately  weak 

is  not  a  standard  of  feebleness  held  out  to  them, 
to  which  vanity  will  gladly  resort,  and  to  which 
softness  and  indolence  can  easily  act  up,  or  ra- 
ther act  dotDTiy  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres> 
aioD? 

When  ladies  are  told  by  the  same  misleading, 
hut  to  them,  high  authority,  that  *  smiles  and 
team  are  the  irresistible  arms  with  which  nature 
oas  furnished  the  weak  for  conquering  the 
strong,*  will  they  not  eagerly  fly  to  this  cheap 
and  ready  artillery,  instead  of  labouring  to  fur- 
nish themselves  with  a  reasonable  mind,  an  equa- 
hh  temper,  and  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  7 


Kvery  animal  fr  endowed  by  Providev^  wtth 
the  peculiar  powers  adapted  to  ito  ne:u/e  and 
ito  wanto ;  while  none,  except  the  human,  by 
grafting' art  on  natural  sagacity,  injures  or  mars 
the  gift.  Spoilt  women,  who  fancy  there  is 
something  more  viequani  and  alluring  in  the 
mutable  graces  of  caprice,  than  in  the  monoto- 
nous smoothness  of  an  even  temper ;  and  who 
also-  having  heard  much,  as  was  observed  be- 
fbre,  about  their  '  amiable  weakness,*  learn  to 
look  about  them  for  the  best  succedaneum  to 
strength,  the  supposed  abaenoe  of  which,  tfaey 
sometimes  endeavour  to  supply  by  artifice.  By 
this  engine  the  weakest  woman  frequently  fur- 
nishes the  converse  to  the  Amous  reply  of  the 
French  minister,  who,  when  he  was  accused  of 
governing  the  mind  of  that  feeble  queen,  Mary 
de  Medicis,  by  sorcery,  replied,  *  that  the  only 
sorcery  he  had  used,  was  that  influence  wfaid 
BOong  minds  naturally  have  over  weak  ones.* 

i^it  though  it  be  fair  so  to  study  the  tempers, 
defbcts,  and  weakneeses  of  others,  as  to  eooTert 
our  knowledge  of  them  to  the  promotion  of  their 
benefit  and  our  own ;  and  though  it  be  making 
a  lawfbl  use  of  our  penetraition  to  avail  ourselwi' 
of  the  ftulto  of  others  for  *■  their  good  to  edifiea- 
tion  ;*  yet  all  deviations  from  tlM  straight  line 
of  truth  and  simplicity ;  every  plot  insidiously 
to  turn  influence  to  unfkir  account ;  all  contri- 
vances to  extort  from  a  bribed  complaisance 
what  reason  and  justice  would  refuse  to  our 
wishes;  these  are  some  of  the  operations  of  that 
lowest  and  most  despicable  engine,  selfish  cub- 
ning,  by  which  lUiU  minds  semeltmes  goeern 
gnaione§. 

And,  unfbrtnnately,  women  from  their  natural 
desire  to  please,  and  from  their  sometimes  doubt- 
ing by  what  means  this  grand  end  may  be  best 
eflTected,  are  in  more  danger  of  being  led  into 
dissimulation  than  men;  for  dissimulation  is 
the  result  of  weaknees ;  it  is  the  refuge  of  doubt 
and  distrust,  rather  than  of  conscious  strength, 
the  dangers  of  which  lie  another  way.  Frank- 
ness, truth,  and  simplioity,  therefore,  as  they 
are  inexpressibly  charming,  so  are  they  peco- 
liarly  commendable  in  women ;  and  nobly  evince 
that  while  the  possessors  of  them  wish  to  please 
(and  why  should  they  not  wish  it  7)  they  dis- 
dain  to  have  recourse  to  any  thing  but  whst  is 
fair,  and  just,  and  honourable  to  effect  it ;  that 
they  scorn  to  attain  the  most  desired  end  by  any 
but  the  most  lawful  mesns.  The  beauty  of 
simplicity  is  indeed  so  intimatdy  folt  and  gene, 
rally  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  a  true  tasts 
for  personal,  moral,  or  intellectual  beauty,  that 
women  of  the  deepest  dissimulation  often  find 
their  account  in  assuming  an  exterior  the  most 
foreign  to  their  character,  and  exhibiting  the 
most  engaffing  naivsfs.  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
much  art  mey  put  in  practice  in  order  to  appear 
natural;  and  the  deep  dewign  which  is  ist  at 
work  to  display  §impUeUy,  And,  indeed,  this 
feigned  simplicity  is  the  most  mischiovoos,  be* 
cause  the  moet  engaging  of  ail  the  F^oteus  fivns 
which  artifice  can  put  on.  For  tfatt  moat  ftes 
and  bold  senttmente  have  been  sometimes  ha. 
zarded  with  fotel  success  under  this  uneuspset* 
ed  mssk.  And  an  innooent,  quiet,  indolent,  art- 
less manner,  has  been  adopted  a*  the  mosi  re 
fined  and  UBsnwnssfiri  aorompaniment  of  se  iti 
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CHAP.XVII. 

On  iiuipatwn^  and  the  modem  hahili  offultiou^ 
Me  life, 

PAiun  the  intemts  of  true  fKendsiiip,  •!•. 
fuit  ooav«mtion,  mental  improviemaiit,  MMnal 
pleaaure,  matorml  duty,  and  ooojugal  eomfert, 
mvnr  received  each  a  blow  aa  when  Faahion 
fiiiied  out  that  arbitrary  and  nnivereal  deense, 
that  every  body  miut  he  mcquminUd  mUk  every 
^y ;  toffether  with  that  eonaeqaent,  anthon. 
tative,  bat  rather  ineanfenient  claaee  that  every 
hodymuH  mho  g9  every  where  every  fdgkL  The 
imirfictt  and  deront  obedienee  paid  to  thia  law, 
is  inoompatfUe  with  the  very  bein^  of  friend- 
•hip ;  fiw  aa  the  oireie  of  aoqnaintanee  ezpanda, 
•ad  it  will  be  eontinnallT  eipandinr,  the  afibc 
tieae  will  be  beaten  oat  into  eoeh  Uiin  faunina, 
•a  to  leave  litHe  aoUdity  remaining.  The  heart 
which  ic  eontinvallyezhawtinritaeirin  profea. 
akma,  g^rowi  oold  and  hard.  The  fbelinga  of 
kiadnoM  diminieh  in  proportion  aa  the  ezprea. 
•ion  of  it  beeomea  more  diffoae  and  iadiecrimi. 
ante.  The  ferytraeee  of*  eimplieity  and  Godly 
maoerity/  in  a  delieate  female,  wear  away  im- 
perceptibly by  eenatant  coHieion  with  the  world 
at  lar^  And  perfaapa  no  woman  Ukei  ao  little 
interest  in  the  happinesa  of  her  real  friends,  aa 
ahe  whose  ailectiona  are  ineesaantly  eraporat. 
ing  in  aniveraal  eivilities ;  aa  she  who  la  earingr 
fend  und  flattering^  things  at  random,  to  a  circle 
of  five  bmidred  people  every  night 

The  decline  and  fell  of  animated  and  instrnc. 
five  oonversation,  has  been  in  a  good  measnre 
effected  by  this  barbarous  project  of  assembling 
en  nuuee.  An  excellent  prelate,*  with  whose 
friendship  the  aothorwaa  long  hononred,  and 
who  himself  excelled  in  the  art  of  conversation, 
used  to  remark,  that  a  few  years  had  brought 
about  a  great  revolutton  in  the  manners  of  so. 
eiety  ;  that  it  used  to  be  the  cnetom,  previously 
to  going  into  company,  to  think  that  something 
was  to  be  communicated  or  received,  taught  or 
learnt ;  that  the  powers  of  the  understanding 
were  expected  to  he  brought  into  exercise,  and 
that  it  was  therefere  necessary  to  quicken  the 
mind,  by  reading  and  thinking,  fer  the  share 
the  individual  might  be  expected  to  take  in  the 
general  discouras ;  but  that  now,  knowledge  and 
taste,  and  wit,  and  erudition,  seemed  to  be 
•earcely  eonaidered  as  necessary  materials  to 
be  brought  into  the  pleasurable  commerce  of  the 
world;  beeauae  now  there  was  little  chance  of 
turning  them  to  much  account;  and  therefere, 
he  who  posaeaaed  them,  and  he  who  poaeeaaed 
them  not,  were  nearlv  en  a  feotin^ . 

It  is  obvious  alsotliat  multitudinous  aaaem- 
Uiea  are  so  little  fevourable  to  that  eheetfidntee 
which  It  aheuM  aeem  to  be  their  very  end  to 
promote,  that  if  there  were  sny  chemical  pfro- 
••ss  by  which  the  quantum  of  spirits,  animal  or 
intellectual,  oonid  be  ascertained,  the  diminu- 
tion would  be  fettnd  to  have  been  inconceivably 
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neither  artlMSfqaMt,   great,  ainea  the  traa^fermatMa  of  man  aad  wo 
man  from  a  aoctal  to  a  grerarious  animal. 

But  if  it  be  true  that  friendahip,  society,  and 
cbeerfulneaa,  4iave  sustained  so  much  injury  by 
this  ehange  of  mannera,  how  much  more  point- 
edly doea  the  remark  apply  to  femily  happmeaa. 
Notwithstanding  the  known  fluctuation  «f 
manners,  and  the  mutability  of  language,  could 
it  be  fereeeea  when  the  apoetle  Paul  exhorted 
*  married  women  to  be  keepers  mi  home,*  that 
the  time  would  arrive  when  that  very  phraae 
would  be  selected  to  designato  one  of  the  most 
decided  acta  of  diasipation  7  Could  it  btf  foreseea 
that  when  a  fine  lady  ahould  aend  out  a  notifi- 
cation that  on  such  a  night  she  shall  be  at  boms, 
theee  two  aignificant  words  (besidss  imitating 
the  rarity  c2  the  thing)  woald  preaant  to  tiw 
mind  an  image  the  moat  undemmtHe  which  hm- 
guage  can  coav^  7  Gould  it  be  anticipated  that 
the  eveat  of  oae  kdy'a  beiar  at  kerne  could  onlv 
be  eflbcted  by  the  universal  concurrence  of  all 
her  acquaintance  to  be  abroad  7  That  so  simple 
an  act  ahould  require  such  oomplicatad  co-ope- 
ration 7  And  that  the  report  that  oae  person 
would  be  feond  in  her  own  house,  should  ope- 
rate with  auch  an  electric  ferce  aa  to  empty  the 
honsee  of  all  her  frienda  7  <~    ■  i 

My  country  readera,  who  may  require  to  have  I 
it  explained  that  theae  two  magnetic  worda  mt  I 
Acme,  now  poassas  the  powerful  infloence  of ' 
drawing  ipgefhn  wry  thing  Jlne  within  the 
sphere  of  their  attractioa,  may  need  also  to  be 
apprised,  that  the  gneste  afterwards  ars  not  ask- 
ed what  was  void  hj  the  company,  but  whether 
the  crowd  was  orodigious;  the  rule  fyr  deciding 
on  the  merit  of  a  feshtonable  society,  not  being 
by  the  teste  or  the  spirit,  but  by  the  eeore  and 
the  hundred.  The  question  of  pleaaure,  like  a 
lentary  queation,  is  now  carried  by  nnm- 
And  when  two  partiea  modish,  like  two 
partiea  political,  are  run  one  aaainst  another  on 
the  aame  night,  the  same  kind  of  mortification 
attends  the  toader  of  a  defeated  minority,  the 
same  triumph  attenda  the  exultmg  earner  of 
superior  nambers,  in  the  one  eaae  as  in  the  other. 
The  scale  of  enjoyment  is  rated  by  the  measure 
of  fiUigue,  and  the  quantity  of  inconvenience 
fiimishes  the  standard  of  gratification:  the 
smallness  of  the  dimensions  to  which  each  per- 
son  is  limited  on  account  of  the  multitudes 
which  must  divide  among  them  a  certain  given 
space,  adda  to  the  sum  total  of  general  delight ; 
the  aggregate  itL  pleasure  is  produced  by  the 
proportion  of  inmidual  suffering ;  and  not  tUl 
^^'y  P"^"^  ^^  herself  in  the  state  of  a  cat  in 
an  exhausted  receiver,  doea  the  delighted  faoat- 
ess  attain  the  consummation  of  that  renown 
which  is  derived  from  sueh  overflowing  rooms 
aa  aball  throw  all  her  oompetitora  at  a  < 
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eminent  diriae  haa  aaid,  that  either  *  per. 
severance  in  prayer  will  make  a  man  leave  off 
sinaiag,  or  a  continnaace  in  sin  will  make  him 
leave  off  prayer.*  This  remark  may  be  aeoom- 
modated  to  these  ladies  who,  while  they  are  de. 
voted  to  the  enjorraento  of  the  world,  yet  retain 
coaaiderabls  aolicitude  fiir  the  instruction  of 
their  dao^hters.  But  if  they  are  really  in  earaeat 
to  give  them  a  ehristiaa  edneatisa,  they  mast 
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they  resolve  to  pursue  tlie  ehaee  of  pleasure,  they 
must  reoonnce  this  prime  duty.  Contmries  can- 
not unite.  The  moral  nurture  of  a  tall  daughter 
can  no  more  be  administered  by  a  mother  whose 
time  is  absorbed  by  crowds  abroad,  than  the 
physical  nurture  of  her  infant  offspring  can  be 
supplied  by  her  in  a  perpetual  absence  from 
home.  And  is  not  that  a  preposterous  afFoction, 
which,  after  leading  a  mother  to  devote  a  few 
months  to  the  inferior  duty  of  furnishing  ali. 
nent  to  the  mere  animal  life,  allows  her  to  de- 
sert her  post  when  the  more  important  moral 
and  intbllectnal  cravings  require  sustenance? 
This  great  object  is  not  to  be  effected  with  the 
shreds  and  parinira  rounded  off  from  the  circle 
of  a  dissipated  life ;  but  in  order  to  its  adequate 
execution,  the  mother  should  earrv  it  on  with 
the  same  spirit  and  perseverance  at  home,  which 
the  father  thinks  it  necessary  to  be  exerting 
abroad  in  his  public  duty  or  professional  en- 
gagement 

The  usual  vindication  (and  in  theory  it  has  a 
plausible  sound)  which  has  been  oflfored  for  the 
large  portion  of  time  spent  by  women  in  ac- 
qnirinff  ornamental  talenta  is,  that  they  are  cal- 
culated to  make  the  possessor  love  home,  and 
that  they  innocently  fill  op  the  hours  of  leisure. 
The  plea  has  indeed  so  promising  an  appear- 
ance,  that  it  is  worth  inquiring  whether  it  be  in 
&ct  true.  Do  we  then,  on  fairly  pursuing  the 
inquiry,  discover  that  those  who  havft  spent  most 
time  in  such  light  acquisitions,  are  really  re- 
markable for  loving  home,  or  staying  quietly 
there  7  or  that  when  there,  they  are  sedulous  in 
turning  time  to  the  best  account  1  I  speak  not 
uf  that  rational  and  respectable  class  of  women, 
who,  applym^  (as  many  of  them  do)  these  ele. 
gant  talents  to  their  true  purpose,  employ  them 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  better  occupations, 
and  to  embellish  the  leisure  of  a  life  actively 
good.  But  do  we  generally  see  that  even  the 
most  valuable  and  sober  part  of  the  reigning  fb- 
male  acquisitions  leads  their  poesessor  to  scenes 
most  favourable  to  the  enjoyment  of  them  7  to 
scenes  which  we  should  naturally  suppose  she 
would  seek,  in  order  to  the  more  efiectual  culti- 
vation  of  such  rational  pleasures  7  To  learn  to 
endure,  to  enjoy,  and  to  adorn  solitude,  seems 
to  be  one  great  end  for  bestowing  accomplish- 
ments, instead  of  making  them  me  motive  for 
hurrying  those  who  have  acquired  them  into 
crowds,  in  order  for  their  most  effectual  dis- 
pUy.  ^ 

Would  not  those  delightfur  pursuits,  botany 
and  drawing,  for  instance,  seem  likely  to  court 
the  fields,  the  woods,  and  gardens  of  the  pator- 
nal  seat,  as  more  congenid  to  their  nature,  and 
more  appropriate  to  their  exercise,  than  barren 
watering  places,  destitute  of  a  tree,  or  an  herb, 
or  a  flower,  and  not  affording  an  hour*s  interval 
fiom  snocessive  pleasures,  to  profit  by  the  scene, 
even  it  abounded  with  the  whole  veg^ble  world, 
from  the  *  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on 
the  wall' 

From  the  mention  of  watering  pkoes,  may 
the  author  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  fbw  remarks 
on  the  evfls  which  have  arisen  from  the  general 
conspiracy  of  the  gay  to  usurp  the  regions  of 
the  sick ;  and  from  their  oonvertinr  the  health- 
Mstoring  IbimtaiBSi  meant  as  a  remge  Ibr  dis- 


ease,  into  the  resorts  of  vanity  far  tfcoae  who 
have  no  disease  but  idleness  7 

This  inability  of  steying  at  home,  as  it  is  ona 
of  the  most  infallible,  so  it  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  symptoms  of  the  reigning^  mania.  It 
would  be  more  tolerable,  did  this  epidemic  nm- 
lady  break^oot  only  as  formerly  durmg  the  win- 
ter, or  some  one  8eason.-i-Heretofore,  tho  tenaB. 
try  and  the  poor,  the  natural  dependanto  on  the 
rural  mansions  of  the  opulent,  had  some  definite 
period  to  which  they  might  joyfnlly  look  for- 
ward for  the  approach  of  those  patrons,  part  of 
whose  business  in  life  it  is  to  influence  by  tlwir 
presence,  to  instruct  by  their  example,  to  eeolh 
by  their  kinkneea,  and  to  assist  by  their  liberal- 
it¥,  those  whom  Providence,  in  the  distribntiao 
of  human  Iota,  has  placed  under  their  more  im- 
mediate protection.  Thon|^h  it  wotdd  be  ftr 
from  truth  to  assert,  that  dissipated  people  are 
never  chariUble,  yet  I  will  ventme  to  say  that 
dissipation  is  inconsistent  with  the  spiril  of 
charity.  That  aflfeeting  preoept  followed  by  so 
rracieus  a  promise,  *  Never  torn  away  thy  fiice 
from  any  poor  roan,  and  then  the  &ee  of  the 
Lord  shall  never  be  turned  away  from  thee,* 
cannot  literally  mean  that  we  should  ;t«e  toaO, 
as  then  we  should  soon  have  nothing  left  to  give: 
but  it  seems  to  intimate  the  habitual  attention, 
the  duty  of  inquiring  out  all  cases  of  distress, 
in  order  to  judge  which  are  fit  to  he  relieved , 
now  for  this  inquirj^i  for  this  attention,  for  this 
sympathy,  the  dissipated  have  little  taste,  and 
less  leisure. 

Let  a  reasonaUe  conjecture  (for  ealenlaticn 
would  fail !)  be  made  of  how  large  a  diroinntion 
of  the  general  good  has  been  efieeted  in  thb 
single  respect  by  causes  which,  though  they  do 
not  seem  important  in  themselves,  yet  make  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  mischief  arisingr  fion 
modern  manners :  and  I  speak  now  to  persons 
who  intend  to  be  charitable :  what  a  deduction 
will  be  made  from  the  aggregate  of  charity  by 
a  circomsUnce  apparently  trifling,  when  we 
consider  what  would  be  the  beneficial  effbcte  of 
that  regular  bounty  which  must  almost  unavoid- 
ably result  from  the  evening  walks  of  a  great 
ana  benevolent  family  among  the  cottages  of 
their  own  domain :  the  thousand  little  acte  of 
comparatively  unexpensive  kindnees  which  the 
tight  of  petty  wante  and  diffioahiee  would  ex- 
cite ;  wants,  which  will  scarcely  be  felt  in  the 
relation;  and  which  will  probably  be  neither 
seen,  nor  felt,  nor  fairly  represented,  in  their 
long  absences,  by  an  agent.  And  what  is  even 
almost  more  than  the  good  done,  is  the  habit  ef 
mind  kept  up  in  those  who  do  it.  Would  not 
this  habit,  exercised  on  the  Christian  principki, 
that  *  even  a  cup  of  cold  wator^  given  npon  r4[il 
motivee,  shall  not  lose  ito  reward ;  while  the  giv- 
ing *  all  their  goods  to  feed  the  pear,*  without 
the  true  princtpU  of  charity,  shall  profit  then 
nothing ;  would  not  this  habit,  I  say,  and  the 
inculcation  of  the  spirit  which  prodnoes  it,  he 
almost  the  best  part  of  the  education  of  dangh- 
ters.« 

*  n  woQld  be  a  pleaiant  foiaiBer  amuisMcnt  Ibr  osr 
jottas  ladies  of  fbrtane,  if  tbejr  wen  to  prande  at  ewft 
spionliig  feasts  aa  are  intlituted  at  Nanehain  fbr  tin 
nt)inotton  of  virtac  and  Industry  in  their  own  mx. 
Pleasttrable  annivereariet  of  this  kind  would  wrve  to 
oombine  io  the  siiads  of  tks  poortwo  Ideas  whidi  ongia 
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TnMplant  tkii  w«dthy  and  bMuitifol  fiuntly 
periodtoally,  to  the  frtvoloiM  and  mintarMtiii^ 
IniBUe  of  th«  watering  plaoe ;  there  it  ia  not  do- 
nied  that  frequent  paUic  and  (kahionable  acta 
of  chant/  ma/  make  a  part  (and  it  is  well  they 
do)  of  the  biudneaa  and  amueement  of  the  day ; 
with  tbia  latter,  indeed,  they  are  eometiniea 
good  natnredly  mixed  ap.  But  how  shall  we 
compare  the  rejfolar  systematical  rood  these 
peraons  would  be  doing  at  their  own  home,  with 
the  light,  and  amoaittg,  and  bustling  bounties 
of  the  public  place  ?  T1&  illegal  raiBe  at  the  toy. 
•hop,  may  reiie?e,  it  is  true,  some  distress ;  hot 
this  distress,  thoogh  it  may  be  real,  and  if  real 
it  ought  to  be  relieved,  is  nr  less  easily  ascer- 
tained than  the  wants  of  the  poor  round  a  per- 
•on's  own  neighbourhood,  or  the  debts  of  a  dis- 
tressed tenant  How  shall  we  compare  the  broad 
etream  of  bounty  which  ahould  be  flowing 
through,  and  refreshing  whole  districts;  with 
the  penurious  cnrrent  of  the  subscription  break- 
Ihflt  fbe  the  needy  musician,  in  which  the  price 
of  the  gift  is  taken  out  in  the  diversion,  and  in 
which  pleasure  dignifies  itself  with  the  name  of 
bounty  7  How  Mil  we  compare  the  attention, 
mnd  time,  and  zeal,  which  wmdd  otherwise,  per- 
haps, be  devoted  to  the  village  school,  spent  in 
hawking  about  benefit  tiokets  for  a  broken  play. 
«r,  while  the  kindness  of  the  benefiictress,  per- 
iMps,  is  rewarded  by  scenes  in  which  her  cha- 
ritT  is  not  always  repaid  by  the  purity  of  the 
•zhibition. 

Far  be  it  firom  the  author  to  wish  to  check 
the  fall  tide  of  charity  wherever  it  is  disposed  to 
flow!  Would  she  could  multiply  the  already 
abundant  streams,  and  behold  every  source  pu- 
rified !  But  in  the  public  resorts  there  are  many 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  give.  In  the  seques. 
tered,  though  popnfous  village,  there  is,  perhaps, 
only  one  affluent  family:  the  distress  which 
they  do  not  beheld  will  probably  not  be  attended 
to:  the  distress  which  ikey  do  not  relieve  will 
probably  not  be  relieved  at  all :  the  wrongs 
which  they  do  not  redress  will  go  unredressed  : 
the  oppressed  whom  they  do  not  rescue  will  sink 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  oppressor. — ^Through 
their  own  rural  domains  too,  charity  runs  in  a 
clearer  current,  and  is  under  lees  suspicion  of 
being  polluted  by  that  muddy  tincture  which  it 
IS  sometimes  apt  to  contract  in  passing  through 
the  impure  soil  of  the  world. 

But  to  return  from  this  too  long  digression. 
The  ok)  standing  objection  formerly  brought 
forward  by  the  prejudices  of  the  other  sex,  and 
too  eagerly  laid  hold  on  as  a  shelter  for  indo- 
lence and  Ignorance  by  ours,  was,  that  intellec- 
tnal  accomplishments  too  much  absorbed  the 
thoughts  and  alEections,  took  women  off  from 
the  necessary  attention  to  domestic  duties,  and 
Buperinduced  a  contempt  or  neglect  of  whatever 
was  useful.  It  is  peculiarly  the  character  of  the 
present  day  to  detect  absurd  opinions,  and  ex. 

nerer  to  be  separated,  bat  which  tkejf  are  not  very  for- 
'ward  to  unite-that  the  mat  wish  i«  to  make  them  .Mtm 
as  «6ll  a«  ffood.  Oocaaional  approziraationa  of  the  rieo 
and  poor,  for  the  pnrpoaei  of  relief  and  instruetion,  and 
annual  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  innocent  pleaiure, 
would  do  much  towards  wearing  away  diaeontent,  and 
the  eonvietioB  that  the  rich  really  take  an  intemt  In 
their  comfort,  would  contribute  to  reconoile  the  lower 
decs  to  that  state  in  which  it  has  ptea«d  God  to  place 


pose  piauaible  theorioa  by  the  simple  and  deci- 
sive anawer  of  experiment ;  and  it  is  presumed 
that  thia  popohir  error,  as  well  aa  others,  is  daily 
receiring  the  refutatioo  of  actual  experience. 
For  it  cannot  surely  be  maintained  on  ground 
that  is  any  longer  tenable,  that  acquirements 
truly  rational  are  celcnlatiMl  to  draw  off  the 
mind  from  real  duties.  Whatever  removes  pre* 
judices,  whatever  stimulates  industry,  whatever 
rectifies  the  judgment,  whatever  corrects  sdf^ 
conceit,  whatever  purifies  the  taste,  and  raisee 
the  understanding,  will  be  likely  to  cootribut* 
to  moral  excellence :  to  woman  moral  excellenee 
is  the  grand  object  of  education :  and  of  moral 
excellence,  domestic  life  is  to  woman  the  proper 
sphere. 

Count  over  the  list  of  females  who  have  made 
shipwreck  of  their  fame  and  virtue,  and  have 
furnished  the  most  lamentable  examples  of  the 
dereliction  of  (kmilj  duties ;  and  the  number 
will  not  be  found  considerable  who  have  been 
led  astray  by  the  purauit  of  knowledge.  And 
if  a  few  deplorable  instances  of  this  kind  be  pro- 
duced, it  will  commonly  be  found  that  there  was 
little  infusion  in  the  minds  of  such  women  of 
that  correcting  principle  without  which  all  other 
knowl^ge  only  *pu&th  up.* 

The  time  nightly  expended  in  Uta  female  vi. 
gib  is  expended  by  the  light  of  far  other  lampe 
than  those  which  are  fod  by  the  students  oU« 
and  if  fkmilies  ers  to  be  found  who  are  neglect, 
ed  through  too  much  study  in  the  mistreiM,  it 
will  probably  be  proved  to  be  Hoyle  and  not 
Homer,  who  has  robbed  her  children  of  her 
time  and  affections.  For  one  family  which  hae 
been  neglected  by  the  mother's  passion  fiir 
books,  an  hundred  have  been  deserted  through 
her  passion  for  play.  The  husband  of  a  fashion- 
able woman  will  not  often  find  that  the  library 
is  the  apartment  the  expenses  of  which  involvo 
him  in  debt  or  disgrace.  And  for  one  literary 
slattern,  who  now  manifosts  her  indifierenee  to 
her  husband  by  the  neglect  of  her  person,  theri 
are  scores  of  elegant  spendthrifts  who  ruin  their* 
bujKceM  of  decoration. 

^May  I  digress  a  little  while  I  remark,  that  I 
lam  far  from  asserting  that  literature  has  never 
filled  women  with  vanity  and  aelf-conoeit :  the 
contrary  is  too  obvious :  and  it  happens  in  this 
as  in  other  cases,  that  a  few  characters  conspi. 
euously  absurd,  have  served  to  bring  a  whole  •. 
order  into  ridicule.    But  I  will  assert,  that  in  \ 
general  those  whom  books  are  supposed  to  have  r 
spoiled,  would  have  been  spoiled  in  another  way  ^ 
without  them.    She  who  is  a  vain  pedant  be-  > 
cause  she  has  read  much,  has  probably  that  de.  P  ^ 
foot  in  her  mind  which  would  have  made  her  a  ^ 
vain  fool  if  she  had  read  nothings    It  is  not  her  ][/^ 
having  more  knowledge,  but  leas  sense,  which  -^ 
makes  her  insalferable:  and  ignorance  would   ^ 
have  added  little  to  her  value,  for  it  is  not  what  < 
she  haa,  but  what  she  wants,  which  makes  her  * 
unpleasant.    Tlie  truth,  however,  probably  hm  * 
here,  that  while  her  understanding  was  improv* 
ed,  the  tempers  of  her  heart  were  neglected,  and'^ 
that  in  cultivating  the  fame  of  a  eavante^  she     ' 
k)st  the  humility  of  a  Christian.    But  these  im^ 
stances  too  furnish  only  a  fresh  argument  for    y 
the  general  cultivation  of  the  female  mind.  The    L 
wider  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge*  would  re     V^ 
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BiofB  dml  tomptelMMLfo  be  Ttin  whiob  any  be 
exdted  bj  its  rarity^] 

From  the  anion  oT  en  tmfiiniuihed  mind  and 
a  eoM  heart  there  reeults  ■  kind  of  neceiaiiy  for 
diMipatioB.    Tlie  Terr  term  fifes  an  idea  of 
That 


imbecility.  That  which  a  working  and 
ihtigued  mind  requires  is  rtlaMaivm  ;  it  reqairee 
■omethinf  to  nnbend  itself;  to  slacken  its  efforts, 
to  relieve  it  from  its  eaertions;  while  amusement 
is  the  testfists  of  feeble  minds,  and  is  carried  on 
with  a  lenffth  and  eeriousness  incompatible  with 
the  refreshing  idea  of  relaxation.  There  is 
scarcely  any  one  thing  which  comes  mider  the 
description  of  public  amusement,  which  does  not 
fill  the  space  of  three  or  four  hours  nightly.  Is 
not  that  a  large  proportion  of  refreshment  for  a 
Bind,  which,  generally  speaking,  has  been  kept 
■o  many  hours  together  on  the  stretch  in  the 
norniog,  by  business,  by  study,  by  devotion  7 

But  while  we  would  assert  that  a  woman  of  a 
Ottkivated  intellect  is  not  driven  by  the  same  ne- 
OMsity  as  others  into  the  giddy  whirl  of  puUic 
resort ;  who  but  regrets  that  real  cultivation  does 
not  ffieeiteUy  preserve  her  from  it  7  No  wonder 
that  inanity  or  character,  that  vacuity  of  mind, 
that  torpid  ignorance,  should  plunge  into  dissi- 

E'  o  as  their  natural  refuge ;  should  seek  to 
their  insignificance  in  the  crowd  of  pressing 
itudes,  and  hope  to  escape  analysis  and  de- 
tection in  the  undistinguished  mass  of  mixed  as- 
sembliee !  Tkttt  attrition  rubs  all  bodies  smooth, 
and  makes  all  surfaces  alike  !  thither  superficial 
and  external  accoroplishmente  naturally  fly  as 
to  their  proper  scene  of  action ;  as  to  a  field 
where  competition  in  muh  perftotions  is  in  per. 
pttoal  exercise ;  where  the  laurels  of  admiration 
■fe  to  be  won ;  whence  the  trophies  of  vanity 
iMv  be  carried  off  triumphantly. 

It  would  indeed  be  matter  of  little  comparative 
regret,  if  this  corrupt  air  were  breathed  only  by 
those  whose  natural  element  it  seems  to  be ;  but 
who  can  forbear  lamenting  that  the  power  of 
ftshion  attracte  into  this  impure  and  unwhole- 
some  atmosphere,  minds  also  of  a  better  make, 
of  higher  aims  and  ends,  of  more  ethereal  tem- 
per 7  that  it  attracte  even  those  who,  renouncing 
enjoymento  for  which  they  have  a  senuine  taste, 
and  which  would  make  them  reauy  happv,  ne- 
glect society  they  love  and  pursuits  they  admire. 
A  order  that  thev  may  seem  happy  and  he  fa- 
ihionable  in  the  cnase  of  pleasures 'they  despiee, 
■id  in  company  thev  disapprove !  But  no  cor- 
rectness of  taste,  no  depth  of  knowledge,  will  in- 
fkllibly  preserve  a  woman  from  this  contagion, 
imleas  her  heart  be  impressed  with  a  deep  Chris- 
tian conviction  that  she  is  accountable  for  the 
application  of  time.  Perhaps  if  there  be  any  one 
principle  which  should  more  sedulously  than 
another  be  i/orked  into  the  youthfiil  mind,  It 
is  the  doctrine  of  particular  as  well  as  general 
iMponsibility. 

The  contogion  of  diMipated  manners  b  so  deep, 
s»  wide,  and  fatal,  that  if  I  were  called  upon  to 
assign  the  nredominant  cause  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  misfortunes  and  oarmpCioDs  of  the  great 
and  gay  in  our  days,  I  should  not  kok  for  it 
principally  in  any  otuvionsly  great  or  striking 
eircamstanca :  not  in  the  practice  of  notorioas 
viees,  not  originally  in  the  dereliction  of  Chris- 
thn  prinoiplt »  bwt  I  should  without  hasitation 


ascribe  it  to  a  growing,  regnlar,  sysfamslie  i 
of  aroasemante  ?  <f^  an  incessant,  bonndlaaa,  ani 
not  ^^rj  disrepntable  nissiraTioir.  Other  cor 
ruptions,  thoogh  more  formidable  in  appearanee 
are  yet  less  faUl  in  some  respects,  beeaaae  they 
leave  us  intervals  to  reflect  on  their  tarptndn 
and  spirit  to  lament  their  excesses  :  but  diasipa. 
tion  IS  the  more  hopeless,  as  by  engroesing  al 
meet  the  entire  life,  and  enervating  the  wbole 
moral  and  intollectoal  system,  it  leaves  neither 
time  for  reflection,  nor  space  for  salllexamina 
tion,  nor  temper  for  the  cherishing  of  right  mSo^ 
tions,  nor  leisure  for  the  operation  on  aonnd 
principles,  nor  interval  for  regret,  nor  vigour  to 
resist  temptetion,  nor  energy  to  etraggle  lor 
amendment 

The  great  master  of  the  science  of  pleasnro 
among  the  ancients,  who  reduced  it  into  a  sya> 
tern  which  he  called  the  ekUf  good  of  man,  di- 
rected that  there  should  be  interval  enongh  be- 
tween the  succession  of  delighte  to  sharpen  in» 
dination ;  and  accordingly  institated  periodiesl 
days  of  abstinence ;  well  knowinijr  that  gratifies 
tion  was  best  promoted  by  previone  self-denteL 
But  so  little  do  our  f  otariee  of  fashion  ondarstand 
the  true  nature  of  pleasure,  that  one  amnsameni 
is  allowed  to  overteke  another  without  any  in- 
terval, either  for  recollection  of  the  past  or  ppa> 
paration  for  the  future.  EveiLpn  their  awn  aelfish 
principle,  therefore,  nothing  m  be  woree  under- 
stood than  this  continuitjr  of  enjoyment :  for  to 
such  a  degree  of  labour  is  the  pursuit  oanie< 
that  the  pleasures  exhaust  instead  of  exhilara- 
ting, and  the  recreations  require  to  be  reslsd 
from. 

For,  not  to  argue  the  question  on  the  ground 
of  religion,  but  merely  on  that  of  present  enjoy- 
ment look  abroad  and  see  who  are  the  people  that 
complain  of  weariness,  listleesnees  and  dejection. 
You  will  not  find  them  among  the  class  of  such 
as  are  overdone  with  work,  but  with  pbasnre. 
The  natural  and  healthful  fatiguee  of  business 
may  be  recruited  by  simple  and  cheap  gratifica- 
tions :  but  a  spirit  worn  down  with  Uie  toils  of 
amusement,  requires  plessures,  of  poignancy, 
varied,  multiplied,  stimulating. 

It  has  been  obeerved  b^  medical  writers,  that 
that  sober  excess  in  which  many  indulge,  by 
eating  and  drinking  a  little  too  mneh  at  every 
day's  dinner  and  every  night*s  supper,  more  ef> 
fectually  undermines  the  health,  than  thoae  mora 
rare  excesses  bj  which  others  now  and  then 
break  in  upon  a  life  of  general  sobrietj.  This 
illustration  is  not  introduced  with  a  design  to  re- 
commend occasional  deviations  into  gmas  viee^ 
by  wav  of  a  pious  receipt  for' mending  the  mo- 
rals ;  but  merely  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  pio. 
bability  that  those  who  are  sonMtimas  driven  by 
unresisted  paasion  into  irregularitiee  which  shock 
their  cooler  reascm,  are  more  liable  to  ha  roiwed 
to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  than  persona  wboss 
perceptions  of  evil  are  Uunted  throngh  a  mnnd 
of  systematical  unceasing  and  yet  not  ecandaloos 
dissipation.  And  when  1  affirm  that  this  syatasB 
of  regular  indoigenee  ralaxee  the  eonl,  aianlavei 
the  heart,  bewitches  the  senses,  and  tfans  dw- 
qualifies  fbr  pious  thought  or  osefhl  action,  with- 
out having  any  thing  in  it  so  gross  as  to  shock 
the  conscience ;  and  when  I  hazard  an  opinion 
that  this  stete  is  mora  Ibrmidabia,  becaosa  hsi 
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akrminsr,  thmn  that  which  heart  upon  it  a  more 
determined  character  of  evil,  I  no  more  mean  to 
Mwak  of  the  latter  in  alifht  and  palliating  terma, 
Ihaa  I  would  intimate,  beeaiue  the  tick  aome- 
timea  recover  ih>ai  a  fever,  but  seldom  from  a 
palay,  that  a  fever  ia  therefore  a  lafe  or  a  healthy 
•tate. 

Bat  there  aeema  to  be  an  error  in  the  firet  con- 
coction, ont  of  whiob  the  aubeeqaent  errors  rae. 
cessivelj  grow.  Firat  then,  aa  has  been  obser- 
ved  before,  the  ahowy  edncation  of  women  tends 
chiefly  Co  qualify  them  for  the  glare  of  pnblic 
aaeembliea:  secondly,  they  seem  in  many  in- 
stances  to  be  so  educated,  with  a  view  to  the 
gfcater  probability  oTtheir  being  splendidly  mar- 
ried ;  thirdly,  it  ia  alleged  in  vindication  of  those 
diaaipated  practices,  that  daughters  can  only  be 
acen,  and  admirers,  procured  at  balls,  operas, 
and  assemblies :  and  that  therefore  by  a  natural 
and  necessary  consequence,  balls,  operas,  and 
assemblies  must  be  followed  up  without  inter- 
mission till  the  object  be  effected.  For  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  object  it  is  that  all  this  com- 
plicated  machinery  had  been  previonsljr  set  a 
going,  and  kept  in  motion  with  an  activity  not 
at  aE  slackened  by  the  disordered  state  of  the 
system;  for  some  machines,  instead  of  being 
•topped,  go  faster  because  the  main  spring  is  out 
of  order ;  the  only  diference  being  that  Uiey  go 
wrong,  and  so  the  increased  rapidity  adds  only 
to  the  quantity  of  error. 

It  ia  also,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  an 
error  to  fancy  that  the  love  of  pleasure  exhausts 
itself  by  indulgence,  and  that  the  very  young 
are  chiefly  addicted  to  it  The  contrary  appears 
tu  be  true.  The  desire  oflen  grows  with  the 
pursuit  in  the  same  degree  as  motion  is  quick- 
•ned  by  the  continuance  of  the  gravitating  force. 

First  then  it  cannot  be  thought  unfair  to  trace 
back  the  excessive  fondness  for  amusement  to 
that  mode  of  education  we  have  elsewhere  repro- 
bated. Few  of  the  accomplishments,  falselv  so 
called,  assist  the  devefepement  of  the  faculties : 
they  do  not  exercise  the  judgment,  nor  bring  in- 
lo  action  those  powers  which  fit  the  heart  and 
mind  for  the  occupations  of  life ;  they  do  not  pre. 
pare  women  to  love  home,  to  understand  its  oc- 
eupations,  to  enliven  its  uniformity,  ta»  fulfil  its 
duties,  to  multiply  its  comforts:  they  do  not 
lead  to  that  sort  of  experimental  logic,  if  I  may 
CO  speak,  compounded  of  observation  and  reflec- 
tion, which  makes  up  the  moral  science  of  life 
and  manners.  Talenta  which  have  ditpUnf  for 
their  object  despif«  the  narrow  stage  of  home ! 
they  demand  mankind  for  their  spectators,  and 
the  world  for  their  theatre. 

While  we  cannot  help  shrinking  a  little  fVom 
the  idea  of  a  delicate  young  creature,  lovely  in 
person,  and  engaginsr  in  mind  and  manners,  sa^ 
crificing  nightly  at  the  public  shrine  of  Fashion, 
at  once  the  votary  and  the  victim ;  we  cannot 
help  figuring  to  ouraelvee  how  much  more  in- 
teresting she  would  appear  in  the  eyes  of  a  man 
of  sense  and  feeling,  did  he  behda  her  in  the 
more  endearing  aituation  of  domestic  life.  And 
who  can  forbear  wishing,  that  the  good  sense, 
good  taste,  and  delicacy  of  the  men  had  rather 
led  them  to  prefer  seekjjng  companions  for  life 
in  the  almoat  sacred  quiet  of  a  virtuous  home  7 
TUn  they  might  hav^  had  the  meana  of  aeeing 


and  admiring  those  amiable  beingi  m  the  beet 
point  of  view  ;  tkert  ihey  might  have  been  ena*. 
bled  to  form  a  jusisr  estimate  of  female  worth, 
than  is  likely  to  be  obtained  in  the  scenes  where 
such  qualities  and  talents  as  might  be  expedMl 
to  add  to  the  stock  of  domestic  oomfiirt  must  oe- 
cessarily  be  kept  in  the  bade  ground,  and  whcra 
such  only  can  be  brought  into  view  aa  are  aal 
particularly  calculated  to  inaure  the  certainty  ef 
home  delights. 

O!  did  they  keep  tbeir  ppraons  fVe«h  and  new, 
How  would  they  pluck  allefianoe  tkma  men'i  beaita, 
And  win  by  raiencMi! 

But  by  what  unaccountable  infatuation  is  it 
that  men  too,  even  men  of  underatanding,  join 
in  the  confederacjr  against  their  own  happineaa, 
by  looking  for  their  home  companions  in  the  re> 
sorts  of  vanity  T  Why  do  not  such  men  rise  sa- 
perior  to  the  illusions  of  faahion  ?  Why  do  ther 
not  uniformly  seek  her  who  is  to  preside  in  iknr 
femUies  in  the  bosom  of  her  own  1  in  the  prac- 
tice of  trerj  domestic  duty,  in  the  exercise  of 
every  amiable  virtue,  in  the  exertion  of  every 
elegant  accomplishment?  thoae  acoomplishmenta 
of  which  we  have  been  reprobating,  not  the  poa. 
session,  but  the  application  ?  there  they  would 
find  her  exerting  them  to  their  true  end ;  to  en 
liven  buaineaa,  to  animate  retirement,  to  embel- 
lish  the  charming  scene  of  femily  delights,  ta 
heighten  the  interesting  pleasures  of  social  ia« 
tercourse,  and  rising  in  inst  gradation  to  thcit 
noblest  object,  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  hfi 

I  If,  indeed,  women  were  mere  outside,  fbrni 
and  face  only,  and  if  mind  made  up  no  part  of 
her  composition,  it  would  folk>w  that  a  ball-room 
was  quite  as  appropriate  a  place  for  chooaing  a 
wife,  as  an  exhibition  room  for  ehooshig  a  ^o. 
ture.  But,  inaemuch  aa  women  are  not  mere 
portraits,  their  value  not  being  determinable  by  a 
glance  of  the  eye,  it  f(^lowa  that  a  diffbrent  moda 
of  appreciating  their  value,  and  a  different  placa 
for  viewing  them  antecedent  to  their  being  in* 
dividually  selected,  is  desirable.  The  two  caaea 
difler  also  in  this,  that  if  a  man  aelect  a  picture 
for  himself  from  am«iflf  all  its  exhibited  eompa* 
titers,  and  bring  it  to  hia  own  honae,  the  pictnra 
being  passive,  he  is  able  to  ^  it  tliere :  whila 
the  wife,  picked  up  at  a  public  place,  and  aocu^ 
tomed  to  incessant  display,  will  not,  it  is  prob^ 
ble,  when  brought  home,  stick  so  quietly  to  tha 
spot  where  he  fixes  her,  but  will  eacape  to  tha 
exhibition-room  again,  and  continae  to  be  dis- 
played at  every  aobsequent  exhibition,  just  aa  if 
she  wero  not  become  private  property,  and  had 
never  been  definitely  diaposed  of    \ 

It  ia  the  novelty  of  a  tlunf  Which  aatoni^ea 
us,  and  not  ita  absurdity ;  obfects  may  be  so  k»f 
kept  before  the  eye  that  it  begins  no  longer  ta 
observe  them;  or  may  be  brought  into  such 
close  contact  with  it,  that  it  doea  not  diaoeni 
them.  Long  habit  so  reconciles  us  to  almost  any 
thing,  that  Sie  groaaest  improprietiea  ceaae  ta 
strike  us  when  they  onCe  make  a  part  of  tha 
common  course  of  actioM^  Thia,  by  the  way,  ia 
a  strong  reason  for  carofblly  aifting  every  opi* 
nion  and  every  practice  before  we  let  them  in* 
corporate  into  the  mass  of  our  habits,  for  after 
that  time  they  will  be  no  more  examined. — Would 
it  not  be  accounted  propoaterous  for  a  young 
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man  to  ny  he  had  faoeied  lach  a  ladj  would 
dance  a  better  minuet  bccauie  be  had  seen  her 
behave  devoutly  at  church,  and  therefore  had 
ehoeen  her  for  his  partner  7  and  yet  he  is  not 
thought  at  all  abeurd  when  he  intimates  that  he 
chose  a  partner  for  life  because  he  was  pleased 
with  her  at  a  ball.  Surely  the  place  of  choosing 
and  the  motives  of  choice,  would  be  just  as  ap- 
propriale  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  the  mis- 
take, if  the  judgment  failed,  not  quite  so  serious. 
There  ia  among  the  more  elevated  classes  of 
•ocietjr,  a  certain  set  of  persons  who  are  pleased 
exclusively  to  call  themselves,  and  whom  others 
by  a  sort  of  compelled  courtesy  are  pleased  to 
call,  the^ne  world.  This  small  detachment 
consider  their  situation  with  respect  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  just  as  the  ancient  Grecians  did 
theirs,  that  is  as  the  Grecians  thought  there 
were  but  two  sorts  of  beings,  and  that  all  who 
were  not  Grecians  were  barbarians;  so  this 
certain  Bet  conceives  of  society  as  resolving  it. 
aelf  into  two  distinct  classes,  the^ne  voorld  and 
the  j^ofle  ;  to  which  last  class  they  turn  over 
all  who  do  not  belong  to  their  little  eormf,how. 
ever  high  their  rank,  or  fortune,  or  merit. 
Celebrity,  in  their  estimation,  is  not  bestowed  bv 
birth  or  talents,  but  by  being  oonnectod  with 
them.  They  have  laws,  immunities,  privileges, 
and  al:noet  a  language  of  their  own ;  thev  form 
a  kind  of  distinct  cast,  and  with  a  sort  of  esprit 
du  corps  detach  themselves  from  others,  even  in 
general  society,  by  an  affectation  of  distance 
and  coldness ;  and  only  whisper  and  smile  in 
their  own  little  groups  of  the  initiated :  their 
confines  are  jealously  guarded^  and  their  privi- 
leges are  incommunicable. 
.'^  In  this  society  a  young  man  loses  his  natural 
I  character,  which,  whatever,  it  might  have  been 
originally,  is  melted  down  and  cast  into  the  one 
prevailing  mould  of  fashion  :  all  the  strong,  na- 
tive, disoriminatine  qualities  of  his  mind  being 
made  to  toke  one  shape,  one  stamp,  one  super- 
icriptioii !  However  varied  and  distinct  might 
have  been  tlie  materials  which  nature  threw  into 
the  crucible,  plastic  fashion  takes  care  that  they 
ahall  all  be  the  same,  or  at  least  appear  the  same, 
when  they  come  out  of  the  mould.  A  young 
man  in  such  an  artificial  state  of  society,  accus- 
tomed to  the  voluptuous  ease,  refined  luxuries, 
ao(i  accommodations,  obseguious  attendance, 
and  all  the  unrestrained  indulgencies  of  a  faah- 
able  club,  is  not  to  be  expected  afler  marriage 
to  teke  very  cordially  to  a  home,  unless  very 
extraordinary  ekertions  are  made  to  amuse, 
to  atteoh,  and  to  interest  him :  and  he  is  not 
likely  to  lend  a  very  helping  hand  to  the 
onion,  whose  most  laborious  exertions  have 
hitherto  been  little  more  than  a  selfish  strategem 
to  reconcile  health  with  pleasure.  Excess  of 
fratificatfion  haa  only  served  to  make  him  irrita- 
ble and  exacting ;  it  will  of  course  be  no  part  of 
bis  project  to  make  sacrifices,  he  will  expect  to 
receive  themi  and  what  would  appear  incredi- 
ble to  the  rtladins  of  gallant  times,  and  the 
ChevaUors  Preux  of  0oTe  heroic  days,  even  in 
the  neoeesary  business  of  esUblishing  himself 
fi>r  life,  he  sometimes  is  more  disposed  to  expect 
attentions  than  to  make  advances.  ^ 

,Thus  the  indolent  son  of  fashion,  with  a  thou-  \ 
sand  fine,  but  dormant  qualities,  which  a  bad/ 


tone  of  manners  forbids  him  to  brinf  into  ezer 
cise :  with  real  energies  which  that  tone  doee 
not  allow  him  to  discover,  and  an  unreal  apathy 
which  it  commands  him  to  feign ;  with  the  heart 
of  a  hero,  perhaps,  if  called  into  tlie  field,  afiecte 
at  home  the  manners  of  a  Sybarite ;  and  he  who^ 
with  a  Roman,  or  what  is  more,  with  a  British 
valour,  would  leap  into  the  gulf  at  the  call  of 
public  duty, 

Tet  in  the  soft  and  piping  time  of  peaos, 

when  fashion  has  resumed  her  righta,  wookl 
murmur  if  a  rose  leaf  lay  double  under  him. 

The  clubs  above  alluded  to,  as  has  been  said« 
generate  and  cherish  luxurious  habits,  from 
their  perfect  ease,  undress,  liberty,  and  inatten- 
tion to  the  distinctions  of  rank ;  they  prooxite  a 
love  of  play,  and  in  short,  every  temper  and  spirit 
which  tends  to  undomestieate  ;  and  what  adds 
to  the  mischief  is,  all  this  is  atuined  at  a  cheap 
rate  compared  with  what  may  be  procured  at 
I  heihi  in  the  same  style. 
'  \  These  indulgences,  and  this  habit  of  mind, 
y  "gratify  so  many  passions,  that  a  woman  can 
mover  hope  successfully  to  counteract  the  evil  by 
supplying  at  home  gratifications  which  are  of 
the  same  kind,  or  which  gratify  the  setne  habits. 
Now  a  passion  for  gratifying  vanity,  and  a  spirit 
of  dissipation  is  a  passion  of  the  same  kind ;  and 
therefore,  though  for  a  few  weeks,  a  man  who 
has  chosen  his  wife  in  the  public  haunts,  and 
this  wife  a  woman  made  up  o£  accompHshmenls, 
may,  from  the  novelty  of  the  eooneaioa  and 
of  the  scene,  continue  domestic ;  yet  in  a  little 
time  she  will  find  that  those  passions,  to  which 
she  has  trusted  for  making  pleasant  the  married 
life  of  her  husband,  will  crave  the  still  higher 
pleasures  of  the  club ;  and  while  these  are  pur- 
sued, she  will  be  consigned  over  to  solitery 
evenings  at  home,  or  driven  back  to  the  om 
dissipatiouKj 

To  conqori  the  passions  for  club  gratifica- 
tions, a  woman  must  not  strive  to  feed  it  with 
sufficient  aliment  of  the  same  kind  in  her  so- 
ciety, either  at  home  or  abroad ;  ahe  most  sup- 
plant and  overcome  it  by  a  passion  of  a  difibrent 
nature,  which  Providence  has  kindly  planted 
within  us ;  I  mean  by  inspiring  him  with  the 
love  of  fire-side  enjovments.  But  to  qualifv 
heiself  for  administering  these  she  most  eul- 
tivate  her  understanding,  and  her  heart,  and  her 
temper,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  that  modicum 
of  accomplish mente  suited  to  his  taste^  which 
may  qualify  her  for  possessing,  both  for  him  and 
for  herself,  greater  varieties  of  safe  recreation. 

One  great  cause  of  the  want  of  attachment  in 
these  modish  couples  is,  that  by  living  in  the 
world  at  large,  they  are  not  driven  to  depend  on 
each  other  as  the  chief  source  of  oomfbrt.  Now 
it  is  pretty  clear,  in  spite  of  modem  theoriea, 
that  the  very  fVame  and  being  of  societieab 
whether  great  or  small,  puUic  or  private,  is 
jointed  and  glued  together  by  dependence. 
Those  attechments,  which  arise  from,  and  are 
compacted  by,  a  sense  of  mutual  wants,  mutual 
affection,  mutual  benefit,  and  mutual  ofa4igatiaii» 
are  the  cement,  which  secure  the  uaioii  of  the 
family  as  well  as  of  the  state. 

Unfbrtonatelj^,  when  two  young  persons  «jf 
the  above  description  marry,  the  anion  is  i 
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lioMt  niMwiilmwd  rtthtr  w  the  tnd  tinn  the 
befiDDiii|  of  tn  •n^ement ;  tbe  attftohmeat  of 
mmeh  to  tEe  oUiar  is  ratiMr  ▼iewod  u  an  object 
winmdj  oompkted,  than  as  one  which  marnage 
is  to  confirm  more  ckiaely.  But  the  companion 
Ibr  life  ia  not  alvaya  choaen  from  the  pnreet 
notice ;  aha  ia  eeleetBd,  perhapa,  becante  ihe  is 
admired  b^  other  men,  rather  than  because  she 
possesscB  m  an  emiment  degree  those  peculiar 
qualtiea  which  are  likely  to  constitute  the  indi- 
vidual happiness  of  the  man  who  chooses  her. 
Vanity  usurpa  the  place  of  afiection ;  and  indo- 
lence swallowa  up  the  judgment  Not  happi- 
neas,  but  some  easy  substitute  for  happioesa  is 
pursued ;  and  a  choice  which  may  excite  envy, 
rather  than  jproduce  satisfaction,  ia  adopted  as 
the  means  of  effecting  it  % 

The  pair,  not  matched  but  joined^  set  out  sepaA 
rately  with  their  independent  and  individual! 
pursuits.  Whether  it  made  a  part  of  their  origi- 
nal  plan  or  not,  that  they  should  be  indispensa- 
hlr  neeeasary  to  each  other^a  ooraibrt,  the  sense 
or  this  necessity,  probably  not  very  strong  at 
ficat,  rather  dinuniahea  than  increaaea  by  time ; 
they  live  so  much  in  the  world,  and  so  little 
together,  that  to  stand  well  with  their  own  Mi 
oontiauea  the  favourite  project  of  each ;  while 
to  ataod  well  with  each  other  is  considered  aa 
mn  under  part  of  the  plot  in  the  drama  of  lift. 
Whereaa,  did  they  atart  in  the  conjugal  race 
with  the  fixed  idea  that  tliey  were  to  look  to 
weh  other  for  their  chief  worldly  happineaa,  not 
mdj  principle,  but  prudence,  and  even  selfish- 
aaaa,  would  convince  them  of  the  neoeaaity  of 
•eduloosly  cultivating  each  other's  esteem  and 
•fiection  aa  the  grand  means  of  promoting  that 
happiness.  But  vanity,  and  the  deaire  of  flattery 
and  applause,  still  continue  to  operate*  Even 
•Aer  the  huaband  ia  brought  to  feel  a  perfect  in- 
difference for  bb  wife,  he  still  likes  to  see  her 
decorated  in  a  atyle  which  may  serve  to  justify 
kia  choice.  He  encourages  bier  to  set  off  her 
parson,  not  so  muoh  for  his  own  gratification,  aa 
that  hia  self-love  may  be  flattered,  bv  her  con. 
tinning  to  attract  the  admiration  of  thoae  whose 
opinion  is  the  standard  by  which  he  measures 
hia  fame,  and  whieh  fame  is  to  stand  him  in  the 
ataad  of  happineas.  Thua  is  she  necessarily 
•zpoaed  to  the  two-ibld  tempUtion  of  being  at 
uBoe  neglected  by  her  huaband,  and  exhibited  as 
an  object  of  attraction  to  other  men.  If  she 
eaoape  this  complicated  danger,  she  will  be  in- 
dabted  for  her  preservation  not  to  hia  prudence, 
hot  to  her  own  prind^^fip 

In  some  of  these  mooish  marriagea,  instead 
of  the  decorous  neatneas,  the  pleaaant  inter- 
oowse,  and  tbe  mutual  warmth  of  commnnica- 
tion  of  the  once  aooial  dinner ;  the  late  and  un- 
interesting meal  ia  commonly  hurried  over  by 
the  languid  and  slovenly  pair,  that  the  one  may 
have  time  to  dresa  fiir  his  club,  and  the  other 
Ibr  her  party.  And  in  these  cold  abstracted 
fsisa-a-fetss,  they  oAan  Uke  aa  little  pains  to 
entertain  each  other,  aa  if  the  one  was  precisely 
the  only  human  being  in  the  world  in  whose 
eyea  the  other  did  not  leel  it  necessary  to  appear 
nffreeable. 

Now  if  these  young,  and  perhapa  really 
amiable  persona  oonld  struggle  against  the  im- 
perious tyranny  of  fi^o^  aimI  contrive  to  pass 


a  little  time  together,  so  as  to  got  aoqoaintad 
with  each  other;  and  if  each  would  live  in  the 
liraly  and  conscientious  exercise  of  those  talents 
and  attractiona  which  they  sometimes  know  how 
to  produce  on  occasions  not  qmUt  so  justifiable ; 
they  would,  I  am  persuaded,  often  find  out  each 
other  to  be  veiy  agreeable  people.  And  both 
of  them,  delightsd  and  delighting,  receiving  and 
beatowiog  hsppineas,  would  no  longer  be  driven 
to  the  neceaaitv  of  perpetually  escaping  from 
home  aa  from  the  only  scene  which  o&rs  no 
possible  materials  ibr  pleasore.  The  stead? 
and  growing  attachment<imim>red  by  unbound- 
ed confidence  and  mutual  interchange  of  senti- 
ments; judgment  ripening,  and  experience 
strengthening  that  esteem  which  taste  and  in- 
clination first  inspired ;  esch  party  studying  to 
promote  tbe  eternal  as  well  aa  temporal  happi- 
neaa of  the  other;  each  correcting  the  errors, 
improving  the  principles  and  confirming  the 
faith  of  the  bek)ved  object ;  this  would  enrich  the 
feeling  heart  with  gratificatiori^which  the  in- 
solvent world  has  not  to  bestow  :  such  an  heart 
would  compare  its  interesting  domestic  scenes 
with  the  vapid  pleasures  of  public  resort,  till  it 
would  fly  to  its  own  home,  not  fhmi  necessity 
but  fW>m  taste ;  not  from  custom,  but  choice ; 
not  fhMO  duty,  but  delight 

It  may  aeem  a  contradiction  to  have  asserted, 
that  beings  of  all  ages,  tempers  and  talenta, 
should  with  such  unremitting  industry  fellow 
up  any  wa^jr  of  life,  if  they  did  not  find  some 
enjoyment  in  it :  yet  I  appeal  to  the  bosoms  of 
these  incessant  hunters  in  the  chase  of  pleasure, 
whether  they  are  really  happy.  No: — ^in  the 
full  tide  and  torrent  of  diverakm,  in  the  full 
blaxe  of  gayety  and  splendor, 

Tbe  heart  distrasUng,  asks  if  tids  be  joy  T 
But  there  is  an  anxious  restlessness  excited  by 
the  pursuit,  which,  if  not  interesting,  is  bust* 
ling.  There  is  the  dread,  and  partly  the  dis- 
credit, of  being  suspected  of  having  one  hour 
unmortgaged,  not  only  to  successive,  but  eon- 
tending  engagements;  this  it  is,  and  not  tho 
pleasure  of  the  engagement  itael^  which  ia  tho 
object — There  is  an  agitation  in  tbe  arrange, 
menta  which  imposes  itself  on  the  vacant  heart 
for  happiness.  There  is  a  tumult  kept  up  in 
the  spirits  which  b  a  buav  though  treacherooa 
substitute  for  comfert— The  multiplicity  of 
solicitations  sooths  vanity.  The  very  regret 
that  the^  cannot  be  all  accepted  haa  its  charma: 
for  dignity  is  flattered  because  refusal  impliea 
importance,  and  pre-engagement  intimates  cele- 
brity. Then  there  is  the  joy  of  bebg  invited 
when  others  are  neglected ;  the  triumph  of  show, 
ing  our  less  modish  friend  that  we  are  going 
where  she  cannot  come ;  and  the  feigned  regret 
at  being  obliged  to  go,  assumed  befere  her  who  ia 
half  wUd  at  bebg  obliged  to  stay  away^-Tbera 
is  the  secret  art  of  exciting  envv  in  the  very  act 
of  bespeaking  compassion ;  and  of  challenging 
respect  by  representing  their  engagements  aa 
duties,  oppressive  indeed  but  indispensable^— 
These  are  some  of  the  supplemental  shifb  for 
liappiness  with  which  Vanity  contrives  to  feed 
her  hungry  fellowers,  too  eager  to  be  nice.* 

*  TlM  fneaation  wtaidi  it  takea  acaantt  Um  posnbi 
Uty  of  being  uaeof  aged  by  the  long  intsrval  bHweso 
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In  the  raooeMkm  of  open  homes,  in  which 
pleasure  b  to  be  started  and  pursued  on  any 
gi?en  night,  the  actual  place  is  never  taken  into 
the  account  of  enjoyment :  the  scene  of  which 
is  always  supposed  to  lie  in  any  place  where 
her  Totacies  happen  not  to  be.  Pleasure  has  no 
present  tense :  but  in  the  house  which  her  pur. 
Buers  hare  just  quitted,  and  in  the  house  to 
which  thoy  are  just  hastening,  a  stranger  might 
oonduda  the  slippery  goddess  had  really  fixed 
her  throne,  and  that  hor  worshippers  considered 
tlie  existing  scene,  which  they  seem  compelled 
to  suffer,  but  from  which  they  are  eager  to  es- 
cape, as  really  detaining  them  from  some  posi- 
tive  joy  to  which  they  are  flying  in  the  next 
crowd ;  till,  if  he  met  them  there,  he  would  find 
the  component  parts  of  each  precisely  the  same. 
He  would  hear  the  same  stated  phrases  inter- 
rupted, not  answered,  by  the  same  stated  replies, 
the  unfinished  sentence  *  driTen  adverse  lo  the 
winds,*  by  pressing  multitudes ;  the  same  warm 
regret  mutuall^xchanged  by  two  friend$  (who 
had  expressly  denied  to  each  other  all  the  win- 
ter) that  they  had  not  met  before ;  the  same  sof\ 
and  smiling  sorrow  at  being  torn  atoay  from 
each  other  now ;  the  same  avowed  anxiety  to 
renew  the  meeting,  with  perhaps  the  same  se- 
cret resolution  to  avoid  it  He  would  hear  de- 
scribed  with  the  same  pathetic  earnestness  the 
difficulties  of  getting  into  this  house,  and  the 
dangers  of  ceiting  out  of  the  last !  the  perilous 
retreat  of  former  nights,  effected  amidst  the 
•hock  of  chariots,  and  the  clang  of  contending 
coachmen  !  a  retreat  indeed  effected  with  a  skill 
and  peril  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  ten  thoutand, 
and  detailed  with  far  Justcr  triumph :  ibr  that 
which  happened  only  once  in  a  life  to  the  Gre- 
cian hero,  occurs  to  these  British  heroines  every 
night.  There  is  one  point  of  resemblance,  in- 
deed, between  them,  in  which  the  comparison 
fails ;  for  the  commander  with  a  mauvaise  Ttonte 
at  which  a  true  fbmale  veteran  would  blush,  is 
^remarkable  for  never  naming  h%m»elf, 
I  With  *  mysterious  reverence*  I  forbear  to  des* 
I  eant  on  those  serious  and  interesting  rites,  for 
the  more  august  and  solemn  celebration  of 
which,  Fashion  nightly  convenes  these  splendid 
myriads  to  her  more  sumptuous  temples.  Rites ! 
which,  when  engaged  in  with  due  devotion,  ah- 
iorb  the  whole  soul,  and  call  every  passion  into 
exercise,  except  indeed  those  of  love,  and  peace, 
and  kindness,  and  gentleness.  Inspiring  rites ! 
which  stimulate  ffear^  ro"fl^  hopp,  kindle  zeal, 
quicken  dulness,  sharpen  discernment,  exercise 
memory,  inflame  curiosity !  Rites !  in  short,  in 
the  due  performance  of  which  all  the  energies 
and  attentions,  all  the  powers  and  abilities,  all 
the  abstraction  and  exertion,  all  the  diligence 
and  devotedness,  all  the  sacrifice  of  time,  all  the 
contempt  of  ease,  all  the  neglect  of  sleep,  all  the 
oblivion  of  care,  all  the  risks  of  fortune  (half  of 
iHiicb,  if  directed  to  their  true  objects,  would 
•hange  the  very  face  of  the  world)  all  these  are 
concentrated  to  one  point ;  a  point  in  which  the 
wise  and  the  weak,  the  learned  and  the  igno- 

the  invitation  and  the  period  of  itti  aooomplisbment,  re- 
minds U9  of  what  historian*  remark  of  the  eitisens  of 
uieient  Crotona,  wtio  used  to  aend  their  Invitations 
a  year  belbre  the  tins,  that  the  fUMts  aiifbt  prepare 
botli  tlMir  dress  and  ttaeir  appetite  fiir  tiw  visit. 


rant,  the  fair  and  the  frightfiil,lketpff%lit]7«itf 
the  doll,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  patnciaa  aaA 
the  plebian,  meet  in  one  common  and  oniJbrm 
equality;  an  equality  as  reliaioasly  respuuind 
in  these  solemoitiea,  in  which  all  distineLioaa 
are  levelled  at  a  blow  (and  of  which  the  rmf 
spirit  tberefiire  is  democratioal)  aa  il  is  < 
[ted  in  all  other  i 


"it 


Behold  four  Itings,  in  n^iesty  revei'd. 
With  hoarr  whiikers  and  a  forked  beard 
And  foar  nir  queens,  whose  hands  sustain  a  floWr, 
The  expressivv  emfalera  at  tlnir  softer  pow*r : 
Four  knaves  in  carbs  soocint,  a  trusty  band. 
Caps  on  their  lieads,  and  halberts  in  their  liand ; 
And  party-ooloor'd  troops,  a  sliininc  train, 
Drawn  forth  to  combat  on  tho  vrivet  plain.* 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

On  public  amuumenU. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  the  kng  eonteatad 
field  of  controversy  as  to  the  individual  amnse. 
ments  which  may  be  conaidered  an  eaft  and 
lawful  for  those  women  of  the  hijgher  daaa  who 
make  a  strict  profession  of  ChrisUanity.  The 
judgment  they  will  be  likely  to  fi>rm  ftr  them- 
selves on  the  aobject,  and  the  plan  they  will 
consequently  adopt,  will  depend  much  on  tha 
clearness  or  obecurity  of  their  religions  viawa, 
and  on  the  ^ater  or  lese  progreee  they  havn 
made  in  their  Christian  course.  It  ia  in  their 
choice  of  amusements  that  you  are  able,  in  aonw 
ineasure  to  get  acquainted  with  the  real  dispoai. 
tioos  of  mankind.  In  their  hisuiesa^  in  dia 
leading  empk>ymanta  of  life,  their  path  ia  in  a 
good  degree  chalked  out  for  them :  tfaare  ia  in 
this  respect  a  sort  of  general  character ;  wherein 
the  greater  part,  more  or  leaa,  nanat  <»snciila# 
But  in  their  irfsosiirss  the  ohoiee  ia  loinntaryv 
the  taste  ia  aelf-directed,  the  propenaity  ia  India, 
pendent ;  and  of  couraa  the  habitoal  alate,  the 

Snuine  bent  and  biaa  of  the  temper,  are  nuai 
ely  to  be  seen  in  thoee  putauka  whidi  avaty 
peraon  ia  at  liberty  to  chooee  for  himaelC 

When  a  truly  religioua  principle  ahall  have 
acquired  such  a  degree  of  fi>rce  aa  to  psodnea 
that  conscientious  wad  habitual  improvemeotof 
time  before  recommended,  itwiU  diaoover  itaalf 
by  an  iacreaaing  indifierenoe  and  evendaadbam 
to  thoee  pleaaurea  which  are  intereating  to  the 
world  at  large.  A  woman  under  the  predomi. 
nating  influence  of  such  a  principle,  will  begin 
to  discover  that  the  same  thing  which  in  itaalf 
is  innocent  may  yet  be  comparatively  wrong. 
She  will  begin  to  feel  that  there  are  manv 
amuaementa  and  employmenta  which,  though 
they  have  nothing  cenaunhie  in  tbemaalvua,  yet 
if  they  be  aUowed  to  intrench  on  houn  which 
ought  to  be  dedicated  toatiU  bettor  purpqaea; 
or  if  they  are  protracted  to  an  undue  length ;  or 
above  all,  if  by  softening  and  relaxing  her  mind 
and  dissipating  her  spirits,  they  so  indiapoaa  her 
for  better  punuita  aa  to  render  anbaaqiient  dntiaa 
a  burden,  they  become  in  thatcaaa  dearly  wrong 
for  her,  whatever  they  may  ha  for  others.  Now 
as  temptations  of  this  sort  are  the  peculiar  daa- 

fa  of  better  kind  of  charaeters,  the  aaerifioe  of 
such  little  gratificationa  aa  may  Anns  n»  grmi 
^BaasgrtiwUMk 
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AimnlnaamoMMiiiUMiif  tht  dulj  oaOi  to 
Mlf.«lHiial  in  a  Ohriilktt. 

The  Sm  mrto,  lor  ioataMe,  polito  literatim, 
•fogant  noaelf,  thon  are  amoiif  tiie  lawibl,  and 
liberai,  and  boBoraittf  recteationaof  hiyher  life ; 
yet  if  even  tbeae  be  eahivatod  to  the  negfleet  or 
axolaiioa  of  feferer  datiei ;  if  they  interftre 
with  seriooi  etndieai  or  dieqoalMy  the  mind  ihr 
raiifioiH  ezercieei,  it  ia  an  intimation  tliat  thev 
iiave  been  too  mneh  indnlfod,  and  nndar  ■aeo 
eireamstanoaa,  it  roif  hi  be  the  partef  Ghriatian 
cireamipeotioo  to  inquire  if  the  tioie  devoted  to 
them  ought  not  to  be  abridged.  Above  all,  a 
tender  oonMienee  will  never  loie  eight  of  one 
sale  rule  of  detemuning  in  all  doubtM  eaeee : 
if  the  point  be  eoniee  tut  though  we  hope  upon 
the  whole  there  may  be  no  harm  in  engaging  in 
It,  we  maj  at  keet  be  alwaye  <|uito  euro  that 
there  can  be  no  ham  in  lotting  it  alone.  The 
adoption  of  this  eimple/ule  would  put  a  period 
to  much  unprofitable  caeuiatry. 

The  principle  of  being  reoponiibto  ior  the  ooe 
<»f  time  ooee  fixed  in  the  mind,  theoonaeientioua 
Ghriotian  will  be  mafcing  a  continual  progreee 
ia  the  great  art  of  turning  time  to  aeeount  In 
tbe  firat  etages  of  her  rehgton  ehe  wiU  have  ab- 
ataiBed  ftom  pleeauree  whieh  began  a  Hide  to 
wound  the  eoaeeieace,  or  whioh  aeeumed  a  quee- 
tlonaUe  ehape ;  but  ehe  will  probably  have  ab- 
atained  with  rernt,  and  with  a  eeeret  wieh  that 
eoneeienee  emud  have  permitted  her  to  keep 
well  with  pleeaure  and  religion  too.  Bot  you 
may  dieoern  in  her  eobeequent  oouree  that  ehe 
has  reached  a  more  advanced  etage,  by  her  be- 
Ifinning  to  aeglect  even  eueh  pleaaurea  or  em- 
ploymento  ae  have  no  moral  torpitude  in  them, 
but  are  merely  what  are  called  innocent  Thie 
relinqoiehment  arieee,  not  eo  much  fWmi  her 
fiMling  etiU  more  He  reetrainte  of  religion,  as 
firum  the  improvement  in  her  religiono  teste. 
Pleaeuree  cannot  now  attach  her  merely  from 
being  innocent,  unleee  they  are  likewiee  into, 
reeling,  end  to  be  interesting  they  must  be  con- 
sonant to  her  euperinduoeu  viewe.  She  ia  not 
oonteatod  to  epend  a  large  portion  of  her  time 
harmlessly,  it  must  be  spent  prefiteM^  also. 
Nay,  if  she  be*  indeed  earnestly  *preeemg  to- 
vrarda  the  mark,'  it  will  not  be  even  enough  fiir 
her  that  her  preeent  puronit  be  good  if  ne  be 
oonvinoed  that  it  might  be  etiU  better.  Her 
eoatempt  of  ordinary  enjoyiiento  will  inereaee 
in  a  direct  proportkm  to  her  increaeed  reliah  lor 
theee  pleasures  whioh  religion  enjotus  end  be- 
stows. So  that  at  length  if  it  were  possiUe  to 
■Mpoee  that  an  angel  could  come  down  to  take 
OB  as  It  were  the  interdict,  and  to  invite  her  to 
resume  all  the  plessures  she  had  renounced,  and 
to  reeume  them  with  oomplete  impufdty ;  she 
would  reject  the  invitation,  because,  from  an 
improvement  in  her  spiritual  taste,  ehe  would 
deepiee  thoee  delighte  from  which  ehe  had  at 
firet  abstained  through  ibar.  Till  her  will  and 
affections  come  heartily  to  be  engaged  in  the 
service  of  God,  the  progress  will  not  be  oom- 
fbrtoUe ;  but  when  once  they  are  so  engaged, 
the  attachment  to  this  service  will  be  cordial, 
and  her  heart  will  not  deeire  to  go  back  and  toil 
again  in  the  drudgery  of  the  world.  For  her 
religion  has  not  ^p  much  given  her  an< 
ea  a  new  heart,  and  m  new  lifik 
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As  her  views  are  beedlte  new,  so  her  tempera, 
dbpositions,  tastee,  actions,  pursuits,  choice  of 
compeny,  choice  of  amusements,  are  new  also ; 
her  employment  of  time  is  chenged,  her  tarn  of 
eonversation  is  altered ;  *  old  things  are  passed 
awey,  all  things  are  become  oew.*  In  dissipated 
and  worldly  eociety,  ehe  will  eeldom  fail  to  ftel 
a  eort  of  uneasiness,  which  will  produce  one  (^ 
theee  two  eflbcto ;  slie  will  either,  as  proper  sfa- 
sons  present  themselves,  struggle  hard  to  intro 
duoe  such  subjecte  es  may  be  ueefal  to  others, 
or,  euppoeing  that  she  finds  herself  unable  to 
effisct  this,  rae  will  as  ikr  as  she  prudently  can, 
absent  hsrself  from  all  unprofitable  kind  of  so* 
ciety.  Indeed  her  manner  of  conducting  her- 
self  under  these  drcumstencee  may  serre  to 
funueh  her  with  a  test  of  her  own  sincerity 
For  while  people  are  contending  ibr  a  little  more 
of  thie  amueement,  and  pleading  fbr  a  little  ez* 
tension  of  that  gratification,  and  fighting  in  or- 
der that  they  may  hedge  in  a  little  more  terri. 
tory  to  their  pteasurs  ground,  they  are  exhibit- 
ing a  kind  of  evidence  against  themselves,  that 
they  are  not  yet  ^renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 


It  has  been  warmly  urged  as  an  dneetion  to 
certain  religious  books,  and  particularly  against 
a  recent  work  of  high  worth  snd  celebrity,  by  a 
distinguished  larman,*  that  they  have  act  the 
standard  of  self-denial  higher  than  reason  or 
even  than  Christianity  reomrss.  The  works  da 
indeed  elevate  the  generu  tone  of  religion  to  a 
higher  piteh  than  is  quite  convenient  to  those 
who  are  at  infinite  pains  to  conatroot  a  comfort- 
able and  comprehensive  plan  which  shall  unite 
the  questionable  pleasuree  of  this  world  with  the 
promised  happiness  of  the  next  I  say  it  baa 
been  eometimee  objected,  even  by  thoee  readers 
who,  on  the  whole,  greatly  admire  the  particular 
work  alluded  to,  that  it  is  unreasonably  atriet  in 
the  preceptive  and  prohibitory  parte ;  and  eepe* 
eially  that  it  individually  and  epecifically  wr* 
bids  certain  fiMhkmable  amusements,  with  a  se- 
verity not  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  la 
scrupulously  rigid  in  condemning  diversions 
against  which  nothing  is  said  in  the  New  Tee* 
temeat  Each  objector,  however,  is  so  far  rea> 
sonable,  ss  only  to  beg  quarter  for  her  own  fk- 
vourite  diversion,  end  generouslv  abandons  the 
deienoe  of  those  in  which  she  herself  has  no 
particular  pleasure. 

But  these  objectors  do  not  seem  to  understsnd 
the  true  genius  of  Christianity.  They  do  not 
consider  Uiat  it  is  the  character  of  the  ^pel  to 
exhibit  a  scheme  of  principlee,  of  which  it  is 
the  tendency  to  inftase  such  a  spirit  of  holiness 
as  must  be  uttorlv  Incompatible,  not  only  with 
customs  decidedly  vicious,  but  with  the  very 
spirit  of  worldly  pleasure.  They  do  not  consider 
that  Christianity  is  neither  a  tsble  of  ethics,  nor 
a  system  of  opinion^  nor  a  bundle  of  rods  to 
punish,  nor  an  exhibition  of  rewards  to  allure, 
iMN*  a  scheme  of  reetrainte  to  terrifjr,  nor  merely 
a  code  of  laws  to  restrict;  but  it  b  a  new  pria* 
ctple  infused  into  the  heart  by  the  word  and  tha 
Spirit  of  God ;  out  of  whieh  priaeipfe  will  ii^ 
eritaUy  grow  right  opinions,  lenewed  affection^ 
correct  morals,  pure  deeirea,  heavenly  tempers^ 
and  holy  habits,  witb  an  invariabk  desire  «f 
•  rnetleal  TIsw,  JM.  bv  Mr  WUbarfbrae. 
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pleastn|r  God,  and  a  Olbstant  ftar  of  oflfending 
hirn.  A  roal  Christian  who«e  heart  ia  thorough. 
Ij  imbaed  with  this  principle,  can  no  more  re. 
turn  to  the  amiiaementa  of  the  world,  than  a 
philosopher  can  be  refreshed  with  the  diversions 
of  the  vulgar,  or  a  man  be  amosed  with  the  re. 
creations  of  a'  child.  The  New  TesUment  is 
not  a  mere  sUtute  book :  it  is  not  a  table  where 
every  offence  is  detailed,  and  its  corresponding 
penalty  annexed :  it  is  not  so  mnch  a  eompUo' 
tiofl,  as  a  spirit  of  laws:  it  does  not  so  much 
prohibit  every  individoal  wrong  practice,  as 
niggest  a  temper  and  implant  a  general  princi- 
ple with  which  every  wrong  practice  is  incom- 
patible.  It  did  not,  for  instance,  so  much  attack 
the  then  reigning  and  oorrnpt  fashions,  which 
were  probably  like  the  ftshions  of  other  coun- 
tries,  temporary  and  local,  as  it  struck  at  the 
worldliness,  which  is  the  root  and  stock  from 
whieh  all  corrupt  frshions  proceed. 

The  prophet  Isaiah,  who  addressed  himself 
more  particularly  to  the  Israelitish  women,  in- 
yeighed  not  only  against  vanity,  luxury,  and 
immodesty,  in  general ;  but  with  great  propriety 
censured  even  those  precise  instances  of  each, 
to  which  the  women  of  rank,  in  the  particular 
country  he  was  addressing,  were  especially  ad- 
dieted ;  nay,  he  enters  into  the  minute  detail* 
of  their  very  personal  decorations,  and  brings 
•pecific  charges  against  several  instances  of 
their  levity  and  extravagance  of  apparel ;  mean, 
iag,  however,  chiefly  to  censure  the  turn  of  cha. 
ractsr  which  these  indicated.  But  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  which  was  lo  be  addressed  to  all  ages, 
■tations,  and  countries,  seldom  contains  any  such 
detailed  animadversions ;  ibr  though  many  of 
the  censurable  modes  which  the  prophet  so  se. 
▼erely  reprobated,  continued  probably  to  be  stiU 
prevalent  in  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  our  Sa- 
viour,  yet  how  little  would  it  have  suited  the 
universality  of  his  mission,  to  have  confined  his 
preaching  to  such  local,  limited  and  fluctuating 
customs !  not  but  there  are  many  texts  which 
actually  do  define  the  Christian  conduct  as  well 
as  temper,  with  sufficient  particularity  to  serve 
at  a  condemnation  of  many  practices  whieh  are 
pleaded  for,  and  often  to  point  pretty  directly  at 
them. 

It  would  be  well  fiur  those  modish  Christians 
who  vindicate  excessive  vanity  in  dress,  expense, 
and  decoration,  on  the  principle  of  their  being 
mere  matters  of  i'ndifierence,  and  no  where  pro. 
iubited  in  the  gospel,  to  consider  that  such  prac 
tices  strongly  mark  the  temper  and  spirit  with 
which  they  are  connected,  and  in  that  view  are 
BO  little  creditable  to  the  Christian  profession, 
as  to  furnish  a  just  subiect  of  suspicion  against 
the  piety  of  those  who  indulge  in  them. 

Had  Peter,  on  that  memorable  day  when  be 
added  three  thousand  converts  to  the  church  by 
a  single  sermon,  narrowed  his  subject  to  a  re. 
iDonstrance  against  this  diversion,  or  that  pub. 
lie  place,  or  the  other  vain  amusement,  it  might 
indeed  have  suited  the  case  of  some  of  the  fe. 
male  Jewish  converts  who  were  present,  but 
raeh  restrictions  as  might  have  been  appropri. 
ate  to  them,  would  probably  not  have  applied  to 
the  cases  of  the  Parthians  and  the  Medes,  of 
wbiohhis  audience  was  partly  eomposed*  or  such 
•  Iiaiahidiap.iii. 


as  might  have  bekmged  to  then,  would  have 
been  touliy  inapplicaUe  iothe  Cretes  and  An. 
bians ;  or  again,  these  which  suited  these  would 
not  have  at^ied  to  the  Elamites  and  MeeepoU- 
raians.  By  such  partial  and  drcnroacribed  ad. 
dresses,'his  multifkrioos  audienoe,  compoeed  of 
all  nations  and  countries,  would  not  have  beee, 
as  we  are  told  they  were,  *  prioked  to  the  heart.' 
But  when  he  preached  on  the  broad  gnNud  of 
general  *  repentance  and  remission  of  sine  m 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,'  it  was  no  wonder 
that  they  all  cried  out,  •  What  shall  we  dor 
These  collected  foreigners,  at  their  return  booMi 
must  have  found  very  difierent  usages  to  be  eer- 
rected  in  tboir  different  countries;  of  cooraea 
detailed  restriction  of  the  popuUr  ahoses  at  Je- 
rusalemi  would  have  been  of  little  use  to  stran- 
gers returning  to  their  respective  natioDs.  The 
ardent  apoitle,  therefore,  acted  more  consintewt 
ly  in  communicating  to  them  the  large  and 
comprehensive  spirit  of  the  gospel  which  should 
at  once  involve  all  their  scattered  and  aepanis 
duties,  as  well  as  reprove  all  their  scattered  and 
separate  corruptions,  for  the  whole  always  is. 
cindes  a  part,  and  the  greater  in^Tos  thie  lesa 
Christ  and  his  disciples,  instead  of  limitiDg  their 
condemnation  to  the  peculiar  vanitiea  re]H«faend> 
ed  by  Isaiah,  embraced  the  very  eoul  and  prin- 
ciple  of  them  all,  in  such  exlxirtatiane  as  Che 
following :  *  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  the  worid  ^ 
— ^  If  a  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  ths 
Father  is  not  in  him  :*->•  The  ftshion  of  tbii 
world  passeth  away.'  Oar  Lord  and  his  apes. 
ties,  whose  future  unselected  audienoe  was 
to  he  made  up  out  of  the  various  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  world,  attacked  the  evil  ktarl,  out  of 
whieh  all  those  incidental,  local,  peculiar,  and 
popular  corruptions  proceeded. 

In  the  time  of  Christ  an#his  immediate  fol- 
lowers, the  luxury  and  intemperance  of  the  Ro- 
mans had  arisen  to  a  pitch  before  unknown  in 
the  world ;  but  as  the  same  gospel,  which  its 
Divine  Author  and  his    disciplea 


preaching  to  the  hungry  and  necessitous,  wis 
aflei  wards  to  he  preached  to  high  and  low,  net 
excepting  the  Roman  emperors  themselves ;  ths 
large  precept,  *  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatever  you  dO|  do  ail  to  the  glory  of  God,* 
was  likely  to  be  of  more  general  use,  than  any 
separate  exhortation  to  tsmperanoe,  to  thanlL 
fulness,  to  moderation,  as  to  quantity  or  expense; 
which  last  indeed  must  always  be  left  in  soras 
degree  to  the  judgment  and  oircanatanoes  of 
the  individual. 

When  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  Tinted  Ihs 
*  Saints  of  Cesar's  household,'  be  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  heard,  nor  could  he  have  heard 
without  abhorrence,  of  some  of  the  faahionahle 
amusements  in  the  eourt  of  Nero.  He  moat 
have  reflected  with  peculiar  indignation  on 
many  things  which  were  practised  in  the  Cir. 
censian  games ;  yet,  instead  of  pruning  this  cor- 
rupt  tree,  and  singling  out  even  the  inhuman 
gladiatorial  sports  for  the  object  of  his  eondem. 
nation,  he  laid  his  axe  to  the  root  of  all  corrap* 
tion,  by  preaching  to  them  that  Gospel  of  Christ 
of  which  '  he  was  not  ashamed,'  and  showing  to 
them  that  believed,  that  « it  was  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.*  Of  thie  geaeel 
the  great  object  wh,  to  attaek  not  one  popote 
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trine  of  Chrict  enieiftsd,  wu  th*  most  Appropri. 
ate  meam  ftr  deikroyinif  this;  fyt  by  what 
other  meaiM  oovM  tho  ftrvid  imagination  of  the 
apoatle  bare  lo  powerftiUy  enlbroed  the  heinooi- 
iMsa  of  sin,  as  by  insistinf  on  the  costliness  of 
the  sacrifice  which  was  offered  for  its  ezpiationt 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  aboot  the  very 
time  of  his  prsaehing  to  the  Romans,  the  public 
taste  had  sunk  to  si^  an  ezoess  of  depravity, 
that  the  very  women  engaged  in  those  shocking 
•ncoantore  with  the  gladiators. 

But  in  the  first  place,  it  was  better  that  the 
right  practice  of  his  hearers  should  grow  oat  of 
the  rig-ht  principle;  snd  nejct,  his  specifioaily 
reprotMtin^  these  diversions  might  have  had  this 
ill-eflfect,  that  snoceeding  ages,  seeing  that  they 
in  their  amnsemenls  came  somewhat  shoK  of 
those  dreadfiil  excesses  of  the  polished  Romans, 
would  only-  have  plumed  themselves  on  their 
own  comparative  superiority ;  and  on  this  prin- 
eiple,  even  the  bull  fights  of  Madrid  might  in 
time  have  bad  their  panegyrists.  The  truth  is, 
the  apostle  knew  that  such  abominable  corrnp- 
tione  could  never  subsist  together  with  Chris- 
tianity,  and  in  fact  the  honour  of  abolishing 
these  barharons  diversions,  was  reserved  fiir 
ConetantiDe,  the  first  Christian  emperor. 

Beeidca,  the  apostles,  by  inveighing  against 
some  parHeular  diversions  might  have  seemed 
to  sanction  ail  which  they  did  not  actually  cen- 
sore :  and  as,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  revo- 
hHian  of  governments,  customs  change  and  manp 
ners  fiuetoate,  had  a  reinuto  reprehension  of  the 
Ashions  ofthe  then  existing  age  been  published 
in  the  New  Testement,  that  portion  of  scrip- 
tare  must  in  time  have  become  obsoletB,  even  in 
that  very  same  country,  when  the  fashions 
themselves  should  have  changed.  Paul  and  his 
brother  apostles  knew  that  their  epistles  would 
be  the  ora«ks  of  the  Christian  world,  when  theee 
tamporar^  diversions  would  be  forgotten.  In 
aonsequenee  of  this  knowledge,  by  the  universal 
precept  to  avoid  *the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lost 
of  the  eys,  and  the  pride  of  life ;'  they  have  pre- 
pared  a  lasting  antidote  against  the  fiincipU  of 
all  corrupt  pleasures,  which  will  ever  remain 
equally  applicable  to  the  loose  fashions  of  all 
ages,  andf  of  every  country,  to  the  end  of  the 
worid. 

Therefore,  to  vindicate  diversions  which  are 
in  themselves  unchristian,  on  the  pretended 
ground  that  they  are  not  specifically  condemned 
in  the  goepel,  would  be  littict  less  absurd  than  if 
the  heroes  of  Newmarket  should  bring  it  as  a 
proof  that  their  periodical  meetings  are  not  con^ 
demned  in  scripture,  because  St.  Paul,  when 
writing  to  the  Corinthians,  did  not  speak  against 
these  diversions;  and  that  in  availing  himself 
of  the  J  sthmian  games,  as  a  happy  Ulustration 
of  the  Christian  race,  he  did  not  drop  any  cen- 
sure  on  the  practice  itself:  a  practice  which 
was  indeed  as  much  more  pure  than  the  races 
of  Christian  Britain,  as  the  moderation  of  being 
contented  with  the  triumph  of  a  crown  of  leaves, 
is  superior  to  that  criminal  spirit  of  gambling 
which  iniquitoosly  enriches  the  victor  by  beg. 
garing  the  competitor. 

I<ocal  abuses,  as  we  have  said,  were  not  the 
objeet  of  a  book  wlioee  instructions  were  to  be 


of  universal  and  lasting  appKoatioi.  At  a  proof 
of  this,  little  is  said  in  the  gospel  of  the  then 
prevailing  oonmption  of  pcuygamy;  nothing 
against  the  savagfe  eustom  of  exposing  children, 
or  even  against  slavery;  nothing  expressly 
against  suicide  or  duelling ;  the  last  Gothic  cue 
tom,  kideed,  did  not  exist  among  the  crimes  of 
P^gmmigm,  But  is  there  not  implied  a  proliibU 
tion  against  polygamy,  in  the  general  denunci. 
ation  against  admtorT  7  Is  not  exposing  of  chil- 
dren cMidemned  in  that  charge  against  the  Ro 
mans,  that  *■  they  were  without  natural  afiectionr 
Is  there  not  a  strong  censure  against  slavery 
conveyed  in  the  command,  to  *  do  unto  others 
as  jou  would  have  them  do  unto  you  7*  and 
a^wst  suicide  and  duelling,  in  the  general  pro- 
hibition against  murder,  which  is  strongly  en« 
forced  and  affeotingly  amplified  by  the  solemn 
manner  in  which  murder  is  traced  back  to  ite 
first  seed  of  anger  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount? 

Thus  it  is  dear,  that  when  Christ  sent  the 
gospel  to  all  nations,  he  meant  that  that  gospel 
should  proclaim  those  prime  truths,  general 
laws,  and  fhndamental  doctrines,  which  must 
neoessarily  involve  the  prohibition  of  all  indi- 
vidual, local,  and  inferior  errors ;  errors  which 
omUd  not  have  been  specifically  guarded  against, 
without  having  a  distinct  gospel  fi>r  every  coun- 
try, or  without  swelling  the  divine  volume  into 
such  ineonvenient  length  as  would  have  defeat- 
ed one  great  end  of  ite  promulgation.*  And 
while  ite  leading  principles  are  of  universal  ap. 
plication,  it  must  always,  in  some  measure,  be 
lefl  to  the  discretion  of  the  preacher,  and  to  the 
conscienoe  of  the  hearer,  to  examine  whether 
the  life  and  habite  of  those  who  profess  it,  are 
conformable  to  ita  main  spirit  and  design. 

The  same  I>ivine  Spirit  which  indited  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  is  promised  to  purify  the  hearta 
and  renew  the  natures  of  repenting  and  believ- 
ing Christians ;  and  the  compositions  it  inspired, 
are  in  some  degree  analogous  to  the  workman- 
ship it  effects.  It  prohibited  the  vicious  prac 
tices  of  the  apostolical  days,  by  prohibiting  the 
passions  and  principles  which  render  them  gra- 
tifying ;  and  still  working  in  like  manner  on  the 
hearte  of  real  Christians,  it  correcte  the  teste 
which  was  accustomed  to  find  its  proper  grati- 
fication  in  the  resorta  of  vanity ;  and  thus  effec 
tnallv  provides  for  the  reformation  of  the  habits, 
and  ufuses  a  relish  for  rational  and  domestio 
enjoymente,  and  for  whatever  can  administer 
pleasure  to  that  spirit  of  peace,  and  love,  and 
hope,  and  Joy,  which  animates  and  rules  the  re 
newed  heart  of  the  true  Christian. 

But  there  is  a  portion  of  scripture  which, 
though  to  a  superficial  reader  it  may  seem  but 
very  lemotely  connected  with  the  present  sub- 
ject, yet  to  readers  of  another  cast,  seems  to  set- 
tle tlie  matter  beyond  controversy.  In  the  pa- 
rable of  the  great  supper,  this  important  truth  is 
held  out  to  us,  that  even  things  good  in  themtelveg^ 
may  be  the  means  of  our  eternal  ruin;  by  drawing 
our  hearte  from  God,  and  caosing  us  to  make 
liglit  of  the  offisrs  of  the  gospel.  One  invited  guest 
had  bought  an  estate,  another  bad  made  a  pur- 
chase,equaliy  blameless,  of  oxen;  a  third  had  mar- 
ried a  wifb,  an  act  not  illaudable  in  itself.  They 

•  *  To  tbepMT  Uw  gospQl  ii  preacbsd^'^Luke  via.  tt. 
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hid  an  diflbr«at  reuoiM,  none  of  which  appMred 
to  have  any  moral  torpitude;  bat  the  j  all  a^ree  in 
this,  to  dediM  the  intitrntion  to  the  supper.  The 
worldly  poneniont  of  one,  the  worldly  baeuwM 
of  another,  and  what  ihoold  be  partioularly  at- 
tended  to,  the  love  to  bis  deareet  relative,  of  a 
third,  (a  love  by  the  way,  not  only  allowed,  bnt 
oommanded  in  Scripture)  were  brought  forward 
as  ezcuees  ihr  not  attending  to  the  inaportant 
bnnnesfl  of  leligion.  The  oonaeqneiioe,  how- 
ever, was  the  eame  to  elL  *  None  of  thoee  whioh 
were  bidden  shall  taste  of  my  supper.*  If  then 
things  innoeentj  things  fteeessafy,  things  Uuda- 
Ue,  Uiings  commanded^  become  sinful,  when  by 
unseasonable  or  excessive  indulgence,  they  de- 
tain the  heart  and  aflbotiomi  fhim  God,  how  vain 
will  all  Uiose  arguments  neeeflsarily  be  render, 
ed,  which  are  urged  by  the  advocates  for  certain 
amusements,  on  the  ground  of  their  AarmZMff- 
ncss ;  if  those  amusements  serve  (not  to  men- 
tion  any  positive  evil  which  may  belong  to  them) 
in  like  manner  to  draw  away  the  thoughts  and 
affiictions  fh>m  all  spiritual  objects  \ 

To  conclude ;  when  this  topic  happens  to  be- 
come the  subject  of  convereation,  instead  of  ad- 
dressing severe  and  pointed  attacks  to  yoimg 
ladies  on  the  sin  of  attending  places  of  dirersion, 
would  it  not  be  better  first  to  endeavour  to  ex- 
cite  in  them  that  principle  of  Christiaaity,  with 
which  such  diversions  seem  not  quite  compati- 
ble;  as  the  physician,  who  visite  a  patient  in  on 
eruptive  fever,  pays  little  attention  to  those  spote 
which  to  the  ignorant  appear  to  be  the '  disease, 
except  indeed  so  far  as  tnev  serve  as  indications 
to  let  him  into  its  nature,  but  goes  straight  to 
the  root  of  the  malady  ?  He  attacks  the  fever,  he 
lowers  the  pulse,  he  changes  the  system,  he  cor- 
recto  the  genersl  habit ;  well  knowing  that  if 
he  can  but  restore  the  vital  principle  of  health, 
the  spots,  which  were  nothing  but  symptoms, 
will  die  away  of  themselves. 

In  instructing  others,  we  should  imitate  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  not  always  aim  our 
blow  at  each  particular  corruption  ,*  but  making 
it  our  business  to  convince  our  pupil  that  what 
bringg  forth  the  evil  fVuit  she  exhibits,  cannot 
be  abranch  of  the  true  vine ;  we  should  thus 
arail  ourselves  of  individual  corruptions,  for  im- 
pressing her  with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
purifying  the  common  source  fh>m  whence  they 
flow — a  corrupt  nature.  Thus  making  it  our 
grand  business  to  rectify  the  heart,  we  pursue 
Uie  true,  the  compendious,  the  only  method  of 
producing  universal  holiness. 

I  would,  however,  take  leave  of  those  amiable 
and  not  iU-disposed  young  persons,  who  com- 
plain of  the  rigour  of  human  prohibitions,  and 
declare,  *  they  meet  with  no  such  strictness  in 
the  Gospel,*  by  asking  them  with  the  most 
aflectiouate  earnestness,  if  they  can  conscien- 
tiously reconcile  their  nightly  attendance,  at 
every  public  place  which  they  fV-equent,  with 
•nch  precepts  as  the  following :  *  Redeeming  the 
time  ;*—•  Watch  and  pray  :*— » Wateh,  for  ye 
know  not  at  what  time  your  Lord  oometh  :* — 
'Abstain  fi^om  all  appearance  of  evil  :* — *8et 
your  affections  on  things  above:* — *Be  ye 
spiritually  minded  :*—*  Crucify  the  flesh  with 
Ito  affections  and  luste  I*  And  I  would  venture 
to  offinr  one  criterion*  by  which  the  persons  in 


qaeetion  may  be  eMthtod  to  dedde  on  the  po^^ 
tive  innooenoe  and  safety  of  soeh  diversiona  ;  I 
mean,  provided  they  are  sincere  in  their  aero- 
tiny  and  honest  in  their  avowal.  If;  on  their 
retorn  at  night  from  those  places,  they  find  they 
can  retire,  and  *  commune  with  their  owa 
hearts  ;*  if  they  find  the  love  of  God  operatinf 
with  undiminisbed  force  on  their  minds ;  if  they 
can  *  bring  every  thought  into  subjectumy'  and 
concentrate  every  wandering  imagination ;  if 
they  can  soberly  examine  into  their  own  elate 
of  mind — : — I  do  not  say  if  they  can  do  all 
this  perftctlv  and  without  distraction :  (for  who 
almost  can  do  this  at  any  time  7)  but  if  they  can 
do  it  with  the  same  degree  of  serioosneaa,  pray 
with  the  sam^  degree  df  fervour,  and  renoonoa 
the  world  in  as  great  a  mMSiirs  as  ajt  otbar 
times }  and  if  tbcr  can  lie  down  with  a  peaoeful 
censcionsness  of  having  avoided  in  the  eveniagv 
*  that  tomptation*  whi(£  they  had  prayed  not  to 
be  *  led  into*  in  the  morning,  they  may  thcft 
more  reasonably  hope  that  all  is  woU,  and  thai 
thev  are  not  spc«king  false  peace  to  their  hearl^ 
^^ Again,  if  we  cannot  beg  the  btoasin;  of  ov 
Maker  on  whateTer  we  are  going  to  do  or  to 
enjoy,  is  it  not  an  unequivocal  proof  that  the 
thing  ought  not  to  6e  done  or  enjoyed  7  On  all 
the  rational  enjoymente  of  society,  on  all  faeakb. 
fill  and  temperate  exercise,  on  the  deligfato  of 
friendship,  arts,  and  polished  letlera,  on  tfaa 
exquisite  pleasnres  resulting  from  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  rural  soenery ;  and  the  beantiea  of  na* 
ture;  on  the  innocent  participation  of  these  we 
may  ask  the  divine  favour — ^for  the  sober  enjey- 
ment  of  these  we  mav  thank  the  divine  benefi 
cenoe :  but  do  we  fbel  equally  disposed  to  invohn 
blessings  or  retorn  praiees  for  gratificatisBS 
found  (to  say  no  worse)  in  levity,  in  Tanity,  and 
vrasto  of  time  7 — If  these  teste  were  &ir]y  oaed ; 
if  these  experimente  were  honeatiy  tneds  if 
these  examinations  were  oonacientieaaly  mada^ 
may  we  not,  without  ofienee,  presume  to  aak 
— VoM  our  numerous  places  of  pnfalie  reeoi^ 
eoiuld  our  ever-multiplying  scenes  <iif  more  adsot 
but  not  less  dangerous  diversioo,  nkrhtly  over- 
flow  with  an  excess  hitherto  unparalMed  in  the 
annals  of  pleasure  7* 

*  If  I  might  presume  to  rpcommend  a  book  vrliicb  of 
alldhera  expones  the  insigniftcaaoe,  vanity.  Ihtleiica 
and  emptiness  of  the  world.  I  should  not  bevitale  M 
oaeie  Mr.  Law*s  Sprious  call  to  a  devout  and  iMHy  fife.' 
Few  writers  exoept  Pascal,  bave  directed  so  much  acote- 
neas  of  reasoning  and  so  much  pointed  wit  to  this  objoeL 
He  not  only  makes  the  reader  afhiid  of  a  worldly  lift 
on  aoconnt  of  iu  sinfblness,  but  ashaioBd  of  it  on  ac» 
eonnt  of  its  folly.  Few  men  perhaus  have  had  a  deepw 
Jnsight  into  the  human  heart,  or  nave  more  skiUbOf 
probed  its  corruptions :  yet  on  points  of  doetrine  hit 
views  do  not  seem  to  be  just ;  and  bis  diaqotsitMea  aat 
often  qneouttd  and  Aineiml,  so  that  ^geturiU  perusal  of 
his  works  would  neither  be  profitable  nor  intelligibW.  Te 
a  fkshionable  woman  immersed  in  the  vanities  of  Nft^ 
or  to  a  busy  man  overwhelmed  with  its  cares.  I  know 
■o  book  so  applicable,  or  likely  to  exhibit  with  equal 
Ibree  the  vanity  of  the  shadows  thev  are  pirsuing.  Bat 
even  in  this  work,  Law  is  not  a  safe  gnioe  to  evan^eff* 
cal  light :  and  in  many  of  his  others  be  is  bifMy  visioe* 
ary  and  whimsical:  and  I  have  known  some  exeelleni 
persons  who  were  first  led  by  this  admirable  genius  to 
see  the  wants  of  their  own  hearts,  and  the  urter  in* 
sufficiency  of  the  world  to  fill  up  the  cravinf  void,  wbo^ 
though  they  iMcamn  eminent  ft>r  piety  and  aelf-denial^ 
have  had  their  usefulness  abridgM ;  and  whnae  minds 
have  contracted  something  of  a  monastic  severity  by  e% 
unqualifledperusatof  Mr.  Law.  True  Christianfty  does 
not  call  OB  Qs  to  starve  oar  bodies,  bat  oar  corruptioas 
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CBAP.  XIX. 

A  WfUiif  tfirit  humipatiiU  with  the  §pirit  of 
CkritHmmif. 

Is  it  not  whiinsical  to  bear  such  oomplaintB 
against  the  strictness  of  religion  as  we  are  fVe- 
quently  hearing,  from  the  beinffs  who  are  volon- 
tarilj  pursuing,  aa  has  been  shown  in  the  pre. 
ceding  chapters,  a  course  of  life  which  fashion 
makes  infinitely  more  severe.  How  really 
burdensome  woiud  Christianity  be  if  she  enjoin- 
ed such  sedulous  application,  such  unremitting 
labours,  such  a  succession  of  fatigues !  If  re- 
Ugion  commanded  such  hardships  and  selfl 
denial,  such  days  of  hurry,  such  evenings  of 
exertion,  such  nights  of  broken  rest,  such  per- 
petual sacrifices  of  quiet,  such  exile  from  fkmijy 
delights,  as  fathion  imposes,  then  indeed  the 
Mrvice  of  Christianity  would  no  longer  merit  its 
present  appellation  or  being  a  *  reoMnahle  ser- 
▼ioe  :*  then  the  name  of  perfect  slavery  might 
be  justly  applied  to  that  which  we  are  told 
in  the  oeautiful  language  of  our  church,  ia 
*  a  service  of  perfect  freedom ;'  a  service  the 

Cti  object  of  which  is  *  to  deliver  us  ft-om  the 
dage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God.* 

^  A  worldly  temper,  by  which  I  mean  a  dispo- 
sition to  prefer  worldly  pleasures,  worldly  satis- 
factions, and  worldly  advantages,  to  the  immor- 
tal  interests  of  the  soul;  and  to  let  worldly  con- 
■■derations  actuate  us  instead  of  the  dictates  of 
religion  in  the  oonoems  of  ordinary  life;  a 
worldly  temper,  I  say,  is  not,  like  almost  any 
other  fault,  the  effect  of  passion  or  the  conse- 
quence of  surprise,  when  the  heart  is  off  its 
guard.  It  is  not  excited  incidentally  by  the 
cyperation  of  external  circumstances  on  the  In- 
firmity  of  nature :  but  it  is  the  vital  spirit,  the 
essential  soul,  the  living  principle  of  evil.  It  is 
cot  so  much  an  act,  as  a  state  of  being ;  not  so 
much  an  occasional  complaint,  as  a  tainted  con- 
stitution of  mind.  It  does  not  always  show 
itself  in  extraordinary  excesses,  it  has  no  perfect 
intermission.  Even  when  it  is  not  immediately 
tempted  to  break  out  into  overt  and  specific 
acts,  it  is  at  work  within,  stirring  up  the  heart 
to  disaffection  against  holiness,  and  infiising  a 
kind  of  moral  disability  to  whatever  is  intrinsi- 
cally right  It  infects  and  depraves  all  the 
powers  and  fkculties  of  the  soul ;  for  it  operates 
oo  the  understanding,  by  blinding  it  to  what- 
ever  is  spiritually  good ;  on  the  will,  by  making 
it  averse  from  Goa ;  on  the  affections,  by  dis- 
ordering  and  sensualizing  them;  so  that  one 
may  almost  say  to  those  who  are  under  the  su- 
preme dominion  of  this  spirit,  what  was  said  to 
the  hosts  of  Joshua,  *  Ye  cannot  serve  the  Lord.' 
The  worldliness  of  mind  is  not  at  all  common- 
ly understood,  and  fi>r  the  fbltowing  reason :-» 
People  suppose  that  in  this  world,  our  chief 
business  is  with  the  things  of  this  world,  and  that 
to  conduct  the  business  of  this  world  well,  that  is 
conformably  to  moral  principles,  is  the  chief 
substance  of  moral  and  true  goodness.  Religion, 

As  tlie  mortiiad  apostls  of  tlie  holy  and  self-danyiDf 
Baptist,  preadiiiic  repentance  beeaoie  the  kingdom  or 


Aaven  it  at  hand,  Mr.  Law  has  no  superior.    As  a 
'   r  ofsahration  on  spiritual  freands  I  woald  M- 
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if  intrsdncad  •!  sU  into  Ike  syiteiD,  M|]y  maktt 
it  occasional,  and  if  I  may  so  speak  its  bolyday 
appearance.  To  bring  refi^n  into  eittj  thing, 
is  tboQffht  incompatible  with  the  doe  attention 
to  the  ttiinfs  of  this  hft.  And  so  it  would  be, 
if  by  religion  were  msant  tmlking  about  reli* 
gion.  The  phrase,  tkerelbre,  is :  *  We  cannot 
always  be  praying ;  we  must  mind  our  business 
and  ear  soicta)  duties  as  well  as  our  devotion.* 
Worldly  business  being  thus  subjected  to  world 
ly,  tboogb  in  some  degree  moral,  maxims,  the 
mind  during  the  conduct  of  business  grows 
worldly ;  and  a  continually  increasing  worldly 
spirit  dims  the  sight  and  relaxes  tlie  moral  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  affairs  of  the  world  are  con* 
ducted,  as  well  as  indisposes  the  mind  for  all  the 
exercises  of  devotion. 

But  this  temper  as  far  as  relates  to  business, 
so  ranch  assumes  tlie  sembUnce  of  goodness, 
that  those  wlio  have  not  tlie  right  views  are  apt 
k>  mistake  the  canyin^  on  the  afiairs  of  life  on 
a  tolerable  moral  principle,  for  religion.  They 
do  not  see  that  the  evU  lies  not  in  their  so  carry 
ing  on  business,  but  in  their  not  carrying  on 
the  thinn  of  this  life  in  subserviency  to  the 
things  ctf  eternity ;  in  their  not  carrying  them 
on  with  the  uninlermitting  idea  of  responsibi* 
lity.  The  evil  does  not  lie  in  their  not  being 
always  on  their  knees,  but  in  their  not  brinf  ing 
their  religion  fVom  the  doset  into  the  world :  in 
their  not  bringing  the  spirit  of  Sunday's  devo- 
tions  into  the  transactions  of  the  week:  in  not 
transforming  their  reliffion  from  a  dry,  and 
speculative,  and  imperative  system,  into  a  lively, 
and  influential,  and  nnoeaa' 
tion. 


1  qnctasing  principle  of  ac- 


Though  there  are,  blessed  be  God!  in  the 
most  exalted  stations,  women  who  adorn  their 
Christian  proiesMon  by  a  consistent  conduct; 
yet  are  there  not  others  who  are  labouring  hard 
to  unite  the  irreooncileable  interests  of  earth  and 
heaven  7  who,  while  they  will  not  relinquish  onn 
jot  of  what  tkia  world  bias  to  bestow,  yet  by  no 
means  renounce  their  hopes  of  a  better  7  who  do 
not  think  it  unreasonable  that  their  indulging  In 
the  fullest  possession  of  present  pleasure  should 
interfere  with  the  most  certain  reversion  of  Ai- 
tore  glory  7  who,  after  living  in  the  roost  un- 
bounded gratification  of  ease,  vanity,  and  luxury, 
fancy  that  heaven  must  be  attached  of  oourse  to 
a  life  of  which  Christianity  is  the  outward  pro* 
fession  and  which  has  not  been  stained  by  any 
flagrant  or  dishonourable  act  of  ^uilt 

Are  there  not  many  who,  while  they  enter- 
tain a  respect  fer  Beligion  (fer  I  address  not  the 
unbelieving  or  the  lioentious)  while  they  believe 
its  truths,  observe  its  forms,  and  would  be 
shockdd  not  to  be  thought  religious  are  yet  im* 
mersed  in  this  life  of  disqualifying  worldliness? 
who,  though  they  make  a  conscience  of  goinff 
to  the  public  wmhip  once  on  a  Sunday ;  and 
are  scrupulously  observant  of  the  other  ritee 
of  the  church,  ^et  hesitate  not  to  give  up  aQ 
the  rest  of  their  time  to  the  very  same  par* 
suits  and  pleasures  which  occnoy  the  hearts 
and  engross  the  lives  of  those  looser  charac- 
ters whose  enjoyment  is  not  obstructed  by 
anjr  dread  of  a  future  account  7  and  who  are 
acting  on  the  wise  principle  of  the  *  children  of 
the  world,*  in  making  the  mast  of  the  present 
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atata  of  beings  ftom  the  oonWetion  that  there  is 
BO  other  to  be  expected. 

It  mast  be  owned,  indeed,  that  faith  in  aneeen 
thingffl  is  at  times  lamentabljr  weak  and  deftc* 
tive  even  in  the  trtily  pious ;  and  that  it  is  so,  is 
the  sobject  of  their  j^ief  and  humiliation.  O ! 
how  does  the  real  Christian  take  shame  in  the 
coldness  of  his  belief,  in  the  lowness  of  his  at- 
tainments!  How  deeply  does  he  lament  that 
*  when  he  would  do  ^ood,  evil  is  present  with 
him  !* — ^*that  the  life  he  now  lives  in  the  flesh, 
is'  not,  in  the  decree  it  ouf^ht  to  be,  *  by  faith  in 
the  Son  of  God !'  Yet  one  thing  is  clear ;  how- 
ever  weak  his  belief  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  his  actions  are  principally  governed 
by  it ;  be  evinces  his  sincerity  to  others  by  a  life 
in  some  good  decree  analogous  to  the  doctrines 
he  professes ;  while  to  himself  he  has  at  least 
this  conviction,  that  faint  as  his  confidence  may 
be  at  times,  low  as  may  be  his  hope,  and  fbeble 
as  his  faith  may  seem,  yet  at  the  worst  of  times 
he  would  not  exchange  that  faint  measure  of 
trust  and  hope  fbr  all  the  actual  pleasures  and 
possessions  of  his  most  splendid  acquaintance ; 
and  what  is  a  proof  of  his  sincerity  he  never 
seeks  the  cure  of  his  dejection,  where  they  seek 
theirs,  in  this  world,  but  in  God. 

But  as  to  the  faith  of  worldly  persons,  how- 
ever strong  it  may  be  in  speculation,  however 
orthodox  their  creed,  however  stout  their  pro- 
fession, we  cannot  help  fearine  that  it  is  a  httle 
defective  in  sincerity :  fbr  if  there  were  in  their 
minds  a  full  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  Revela- 
tion, and  of  tiie  eternal  bliss  it  promises,  would 
it  not  be  obvious  to  them  that  there  must  be 
more  diligence  for  its  attainment  7  We  disco- 
ver great  ardour  in  carrying  on  worldly  pro- 
jects, because  we  believe  the  good  which  we  are 
pursuing  is  real,  and  will  reward  the  trouble  of 
the  pursuit ;  we  believe  that  good  is  to  be  at- 
tained  by  diligence,  and  we  prudently  proportion 
our  earnestness  to  this  conviction ;  when  there- 
fore we  see  persons  professing  a  lively  faith  in 
a  better  world,  yet  labouring  little  to  obtain  an 
interest  in  it,  can  we  fbrbrar  suspecting  that 
their  belief,  not  only  of  their  own  title  to  eternal 
happiness  but  of  eternal  happiness  itself,  is  not 
well  grounded ;  and  that,  if^  they  were  to  *  exa- 
mine themselves  truly,'  and  to  produce  the 
principle  of  such  a  relaxed  morality,  the  ftith 
would  be  found  to  be  much  of  a  piece  with  the 
practice  7 

The  objections  which  disincline  the  world  to 
make  present  sacrifices  of  pleasure,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  eternal  happiness,  are  such  as  ap- 
ply to  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of  lifb.  That 
18,  men  object  chiefly  to  a  religious  course  as 
tending  to  rob  them  of  that  actual  pleasure 
which  is  within  their  reach,  fbr  the  sake  of  a 
remote  enjoyment  They  object  to  giving  up 
the  seen  good  for  the  unseen.  But  do  not  almost 
all  the  transactions  of  life  come  under  the  same 
description  7 — Do  we  not  give  up  present  ease 
and  renounce  much  indulgence  in  order  to  ac- 
quire a  future  7  Do  we  not  part  with  our  cur- 
rent money  for  the  reversion  of  an  estate,  which 
we  know  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  can 
possess  ?  Nay,  do  not  the  most  worldly  oflen 
submit  to  an  'immediate  inconvenience,  by  re- 
«ctDg  tlwir  present  income,  io  order  to  ifurore. 


to  themselves  a  larger  eapiUl  ftr  tliair 
subsistence  7 

Now, '  Faith,  which  is  the  eDbatanoe  of  tbiags 
hoped  for,'  is  meant  to  furnish  the  soal  with 
present  support,  while  it  satisfies  it  ae  to  the 
security  on  which  it  has  lent  -itself;  just  as  a' 
man's  bonds  and  mortgages  assure  him  Chat  he 
is  really  rich,  though  he  has  not  all  the  mooey 
in  hand  ready  to  spend  at  the  moment  Those 
who  truly  believe  the  Bible,  must  in  the  same 
manner  be  content  to  live  on  its  promises,  by 
which  God  has  as  it  were  pledged  himself  for 
their  future  blessedness. 

Even  that  very  spirit  of  enjoyment  which 
leads  the  persons  in  question  so  studlooaly  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  qualifications  necessa- 
ry  fbr  the  pleasures  of  the  present  scene,  that 
understanding  and  good  sense,  which  leads  tliem 
to  acquire  such  talents  ss  may  enable  them  to 
relish  the  resorts  of  gayety  here ;  that  very  spi- 
rit  should  induce  those  wno  are  really  looking 
fbr  a  future  state  of  happiness,  to  wish  to  acquits 
something  of  the  taste,  and  temper,  and  tafenti, 
which  may  be  considered  as  qualifications  far 
the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness.  The  nerlect 
of  doing  this  must  proceed  from  one  of  UiesB 
two  causes ;  either  they  must  think  their  pie- 
sent  course  a  safe  and  proper  coorae ;  or  tbsv 
must  think  that  death  is  to  produce  some  suddei 
and  surprising  alteration  in  the  human  charac- 
ter. But  the  oflice  of  death  is  to  transport  us  k 
a  new  state,  not  to  transform  us  to  a  new  na- 
ture ;  the  stroke  of  death  is  intended  to  efiect 
our  deliverance  out  of  this  world,  and  oor  intra, 
duction  into  another ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  efilect 
any  sudden  and  wonderful,  much  less  a  total 
change  in  our  hearts  or  our  tastes ;  so  far  from 
this  Uiat  we  are  assured  in  Scripture, '  that  he 
that  is  filthy  will  be  filthy  still,  and  he  that  is 
holy  will  be  holy  still.'  Tlioufh  we  believe  that 
death  will  completely  cleanse  3ie  holy  soul  from 
its  remaining  pollutions,  that  it  will  exchange 
defective  sanctification  into  perfect  purity,  en. 
tangling  temptation  into  complete  freedom ;  so& 
ferinff  and  affliction  into  health  and  joy ;  doubts 
and  fears  into  perfect  security,  and  oppressive 
weariness  into  everlasting  rest ;  yet  there  is  no 
magic  in  the  wand  of  death  which  will  convert 
an  unholy  soul  into  a  holy  one.  And  it  is  aw- 
ful to  reflect,  that  such  tempers  as  have  the  al- 
lowed predominance  here  will  maintain  it  for- 
ever ;  that  such  as  the  will  is  when  we  close  our 
eyes  upon  the  things  of  time,  such  it  will  be 
when  we  open  them  on  those  of  eternity.  The 
mere  act  of  death  no  more  fits  us  for  heaven, 
than  the  mere  act  of  the  mason  who  polls  down 
oor  old  house  fits  us  fbr  a  new  one.  If  we  die 
with  our  hearts  running  over  with  the  love  of 
the  world,  there  is  no  promise  to  lead  ns  to  ex- 
pect that  we  shall  rise  with  them  fuQ  of  the  bve 
of  God.  Death  indeed  will  show  us  to  ourselves 
such  as  we  are,  but  will  not  make  us  such  as  we 
are  not :  and  it  will  be  too  late  to  be  acquiring 
self-knowledge  when  we  can  no  longer  tarn  it 
to  any  account,  but  that  of  tormenting  oorsehesL 
To  illustrate  this  truth  still  farther  by  an  al!a> 
sion  familiar  to  the  persons  I  address :  the  draw- 
in^  up  the  curtain  at  the  theatre,  though  it  serve 
to  mtroduce  us  to  the  entertainments  behind  i^ 
doea  not  create  in  oa  any  new  ffciwhiai  to  w 
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denten^ortordMhtlioMc&tertaiiimMte:  iImm 
most  b«TB  been  dready  ■oqtiired ;  iktj  moit 
haf«  been  prwided  beforehand,  end  bpoof  ht  with 
iM  to  the  place,  if  we  would  relish  the  plaarare 
of  the  plaee ;  for  the  entertakiment  ean  only 
operate  on  thai  tante  we  oarry  to  it  It  is  too 
.late  to  be  acquiring  when  we  ouf  ht  to  be  en- 

That  apint  of  prayer  and  praiae,  those  dlapo- 
aitiooa  oflofe,  meekneai,  *  peace,  qnietneas,  and 
■canranee;'  that  indifibrence  to  the  faabioo  of  a 
world  which  is  pauing  away ;  thatlonf  incf  afler 
deliverance  from  sin ;  that  desire  of  holiness, 
together  with  all  *  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit'  here, 
must  surely  make  some  part  of  our  qualification 
for  the  enjovment  of  a  world,  the  pleasures  of 
which  are  all  spiritual.  And  who  can  conceiye 
any  thing  comparable  to  the  awful  surprise  of  a 
Bonl  long  immersed  in  the  indulgences  of  Tanity 
and  pleasure,  yet  all  the  while  lolled  by  the  self- 
oonpiaoency  of  a  religion  of  mere  forms ;  who, 
while  it  counted  upon  heaven  as  a  thing  of 
ooorse ;  had  made  no  preparation  for  it !  Who 
can  conceive  any  surprise  comparable  to  that  of 
•uch  a  soul  on  shutting  its  eyes  on  a  world  of 
i  of  which  all  the  objects  nd  delights 


■o  congenial  to  its  nature,  and  opening  them  on 
a  world  of  spirits  of  which  all  the  characters  of 
enjoyment  are  of  a  nature  new,  unknown,  sor- 
prismjp,  and  specifically  difibrent?  pleasures 
more  loccooeiTable  to  its  apprehension  and  more 
unsuitable  to  its  taste,  than  the  gratifications  of 
one  sense  are  to  the  organs  of  another,  or  than 
the  most  exqobite  works  of  art  and  genius  to 
absolttte  imbecility  of  mind. 

While  we  would  with  dsep  humility  confoss 
that  we  cannot  purchase  heaTcn  by  any  works 
or  right  dispositions  of  our  own ;  while  we  grate, 
fully  acknowledge  that  it  must  be  purchased  for 
us  by  *  Him  who  loved  us  and  washed  us  from 
our  sins  in  his  blood ;'  yet  let  us  remember  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  expect  we  could  be  capable 
of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a  heaven  so  pur- 
chased without  heavenly  mindedness. 

When  those  persons  who  are  apt  to  expect 
as  much  comfort  from  religion  as  if  their  hearts 
were  not  full  of  the  world,  now  and  then  in  a  fit 
of  honesty  or  low  spirits,  complain  that  Chris, 
tianity  does  not  make  them  as  good  and  happy 
as  they  were  led  to  expect  from  that  assurance, 
that  *  great  peace  have  they  w*ho  love  the  law  of 
God,*  and  that  *  they  who  wait  on  him  shall  want 
DO  manner  of  thing  that  is  ^ood  ;*  when  they 
lament  that  tlie  paths  of  religion  are  not  those 
*  paths  of  pleasantness*  which  they  were  led  to 
expect ;  their  case  reminds  one  of  a  celebrated 
physician,  who  used  to  say  that  the  reason  why 
his  prescriptions,  which  commonly  cured  the 
poor  and  the  temperate,  did  so  little  good  among 
nis  rich  and  luxurious  patients,  was,  that  while 
be  was  labouring  to  remove  the  disease  by  me. 
dicines,  of  which  they  only  took  drams,  grains, 
and  scruples,  they  were  inflaming  it  by  a  mul- 
tiplicitv  of  injurious  aliments,  which  they  swal- 
fowed  by  ounces,  pounds,  and  pints. 

These  fashionable  Chrbtians  should  be  re- 
minded, that  there  was  no  half  engagement 
made  for  them  at  their  baptism ;  that  they  are 
net  partly  their  own,  and  partly  their  Redeem, 
er'a*    *  He  that  is  bought  with  a  pricey'  is  the 


sde.profNrty  of  die  purohaser.  Faith  does  not 
consist  merely  in  subinitting  the  opinions  of  the 
understanding,  but  the  dispoeitionsof  the  heart 
religion  is  not  a  sacrifice  of  sentiments,  but  of 
afifectioos ;  it  is  not  the  tribute  of  fear  extorted 
from  a  slave,  but  the  voluntary  homage  of  lore 
paid  by  a  child. 

Neither  does  a  Christian's  piety  consist  in 
living  in  retreat,  and^ailing  at  the  practices  of 
the  world,  while  perhaps  her  heart  is  full  of  the 
spirit  of  that  world  at  which  she  is  railing :  but 
it  consists  in  nthduimg  the  spirit  of  the  world 
reeistiog  its  temptations,  and  opposing  its  prao* 
tices,  even  while  her  duty  obliges  her  to  live 
in  it. 

Nor  is  the  spirit  or  the  IffT^  of  the  world  con 
fined  to  those  only  who  are  making  a  figure  ia 
it;  nor  are  its  operations  bounded  by  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  metropolis  nor  by  the  Umited  r^ 
gioDS  of  firsUrate  rank  and  splendour.  She  who 
inveighs  against  the  luxury  and  excesses  of 
liondon,  and  solaoes  herself  in  her  own  compa- 
rative sobriety,  because  her  more  circumscribed 
fortune  compels  her  to  take  up  with  the  second- 
hand pleasures  of  successive  watering-places,  if 
she  pursue  these  pleasures  with  avidity,  is  go- 
verned by  the  same  spirit ;  and  she  whose  still 
narrower  opportunities  stint  her  to  the  petty  d^ 
versions  of  her  provincial  town,  if  she  be  busied 
in  swelling  and  enlarging  her  smaller  sphere  of 
vanity  and  idleness,  however  she  may  comfiirt 
herself  with  her  own  comparative  goodness,  by 
railing  at  the  unattainaUe  pleasures  of  the  wa. 
tering  place,  or  the  still  more  unapproachable 
joys  of  the  capital,  is  governed  by  the  same  spi» 
rit ;  for  she  who  is  as  vain  as  dissipated,  and  as 
extravagant  as  actual  circumstances  admit, 
would  be  as  vain,  as  dissipated,  and  as  extrava- 
gant as  the  gayest  objects  of  her  invective  ack 
tually  are,  if  she  could  change  places  with  them. 
It  is  not  merely  by  what  we  do  that  we  can  be 
sure  the  spirit  of  the  world  has  bo  dominion 
over  us,  but  by  fairly  considering  what  we  should 
probably  do  if  more  were  in  our  power. 

The  worldly  Christian,  if  I  may  be  aUowed 
such  a  palpable  contradiction  in  terms,  must  not 
imagine  that  she  acquits  herself  of  her  religious 
obligations  by  paying  in  her  mere  weekly  obla- 
tion of  prayer.  There  is  no  covenant  by  which 
communion  with  God  is  restricted  to  an  hour  or 
two  on  the  Sunday :  she  must  not  imagine  she 
acquits  herself  by  setting  apart  a  few  particular 
days  in  the  year  for  the  exercise  of  a  periodical 
devotion,  and  then  flying  back  to  the  world  as 
eagerly  as  if  she  were  resolved  to  repay  herself 
with  a  large  interest  for  her  short  fit  of  self.de- 
nial;  the  stream  of  pleasure  runnin|r  with  a 
more  rapid  current,  from  having  been  mtorrupt- 
ed  by  this  forced  obstruction.  And  the  avidity 
with  which  we  have  seen  certain  persons  of  a 
still  less  correct  character  than  the  class  we  have 
been  considering,  return  to  a  whole  year's  car- 
nival, after  the  self  imposed  penance  of  a  passion 
week,  gives  a  shrewd  intimation  that  they  con- 
sidered the  temporary  abstraction  less  as  an  act 
of  penitence  for  the  past,  than  as  a  purchase  of 
indemnity  for  the  future.  Such  bareweight 
Protestants  prudently  condition  for  retaining  the 
Popish  doctrine  of  indulgences,  which  they  buy 
not  indeed  of  the  late  spiritual  court  of  Rome 
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but  of  that  teent  td^MquiUum^  i^^  wUeh 
ignonuiDe  of  its  own  turpitude,  aad  of  the  ttrict 
requirementa  of  the  divine  law,  haa  establiabcd 
Bapreme  in  the  tribonal  of  every  nnienewed 
lieart 

But  the  practice  of  selfezamination  is  im- 
peded by  one  clog,  which  renders  it  peeoliarly 
inconvenient  to  the  gay  and  worldlv :  for  the 
royal  prophet  (who  wa^  however,  himself  as 
likely  as  any  one  to  be  aequainted  with  the  diffi- 
culties peculiar  to  greatness)  has  annexed  as  a 
ooocomitant  to  'oommoninr  witii  our  own 
heart,'  that  we  should « be  slt£*  Now  this  daiise 
of  the  injunction  annihilates  the  other,  by  ren- 
dering it  incompatible  with  the  present  habits 
of  fashionable  life,  of  which  ttiUnen  is  clearly 
not  one  of  the  constituents.  It  would,  however, 
greatly  assist  those  who  do  not  altogether  de- 
eiine  the  practice,  if  they  were  to  establish  into 
«  rule  the  habit  of  detecting  certain  suspicious 
practices,  by  realisung  them,  as  it  were,  to  their 
own  minds,  through  Um  means  of  drawing  them 
4mt  in  detail,  and  of  placing  them  before  their 
•res  clothed  in  language;  lor  there  is  nothing 
tnat  so  effiKstuatly  exposes  an  absurdity  which 
lias  hitherto  passed  muster  for  want  of  such  an 
inquisition,  as  giving  it  ■hape,  and  form,  and 
kody.  How  many  things  which  now  silently 
work  themselves  into  the  habit,  and  pass  current 
without  inquiry,  would  then  shock  us  by  their 
palpable  inconsistency !  Who,  for  instance,  could 
9tand  the  sight  of  such  a  debtor  and  creditor  ac- 
oonnt  as  this  :-»/tem ;  so  many  card-parties, 
twUs,  and  operas  due  to  me  in  the  following 
year,  for  bo  many  manuals,  pravers,  and  medi- 
Cations  paid  beforehand  during  the  last  six  days 
in  lent?  With  how  much  indignation  soever 
this  suggestion  may  be  treated ;  #hatever  of- 
Ance  may  be  taken  at  such  a  combination  of  the 
•erious  and  the  ludicrous ;  however  we  may  re- 
volt at  the  idea  of  such  a  composition  with  our 
Maker,  when  put  into  so  many  words ;  does  not 
the  habitual  course  of  some  go  near  to  realixe 
tuch  a  statement  7 

But  *  a  Christian's  fW€,*  as  a  venerable  pre- 
late^ observea,  '  is  not  to  run  at  so  many  Aeef  a,' 
but  is  a  constant  course,  a  regular  progress  by 
which  we  are  continually  gaining  ground  upon 
ein,  and  approaching  nearer  to  the  kingdom  of 
God* 

Am  I  then  ridiculing  this  pious  seclusion  of 
fMmtrite  sinners?    Am  I  then  jesting  at  that 

*  trouUed  spirit*  which  God  has  declared  is  his 

*  acceptable  sacrifice  7'  God  forbid !  Such  rea- 
•onable  retirementa  have  been  the  practice,  and 
continue  to  be  the  comfort  of  some  of  the  sin- 
merest  Christians;  and  woiU  continue  to  be  re- 
•orted  to  as  long  as  Christianity,  that  is,  as  long 
•s  tiie  world  shall  last  It  is  well  to  call  off  the 
thoughts,  even  for  a  short  time,  not  only  from 
MB  and  vanity,  but  even  from  the  lawffal  pursuits 
of  business  and  the  laudable  ooneerns  of  lift ; 
umI  at  times,  to  annihilate,  as  it  were,  the  space 
which  divides  us  fh>m  eternity : 

■ni  greatly  wiae  to  Ulk  with  ow  past  houra. 
And  aik  them  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven, 
And  how  tbey  might  have  borne  more  welcome  news. 

Tet  to  those  who  seek  a  short  annual  retreat 


as  a  mere  form ;  who  difBlfy  witii  tlM  idM  a 
religious  retirement,  a  week  in  whioh  it  is  n* 
ther  unfiMhionable  to  be  seen  in  town ;  wlw  re- 
tire with  unabated  resolution  to  return  to  the 
maxims,  the  pbasurss,  and  the  spirit  of  tfaaft 
world  whioh  they  do  but  mechanically  rononno^ 
is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  thb  short  secesMOB, 
which  does  not  even  pretend  to  subdue  the  prin- 
ciple, but  merely  suspends  the  act,  may  only 
serve  to  set  a  keeoer  ed^^e  on  the  appefke  fiir 
the  pleasures  they  are  quitting  ?  Is  it  not  to  be 
foared  that  the  bow  may  fly  busk  with  redoubled 
videnoe  from  having  been  unnaturally  bent? 
that  by  vamishinr  over  a  lifo  of  vanity  with  the 
transient  externals  of  a  formal  and  teaaponry 
piety  they  may  the  more  dangerously  ekm  over 
the  troobneome  soreness  of  a  tender  oooseionos, 
by  laying 

This  flattering  anetion  to  the  aoal  t 

And  is  it  not  awfully  to  be  apprehended  that 
such  devotbns  oome  in  among  those  vain  obla- 
tions which  the  Almighty  has  declared  be  wfll 
not  accept?  For,  is  it  not  among  the  deiosioBS 
of  a  worldly  pietr,  to  ooosi^  Christianity  as  a 
thing  which  caKot,  indeed,  safoly  be  omitted, 
but  which  is  to  is  ge<  oeer  ;  a  oerteia  qnanti^ 
of  which  is,  as  it  were,  to  be  taken  in  this  Inma^ 
with  long  intervals  between  the  repetitioDs  ?  la 
it  not  among  iti  delusions  to  consider  religioii 
as  imposing  a  set  of  hardships,  whioh  mm§i  be 
occasionally  encountered,  in  order  to  proeare  a 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  long  reepile?— a 
short  penalty  for  a  long  |deasure  ?  that  these  se- 
verer conditions  thus  fulfilled,  the  aoquitted 
Christias  having  paid  the  annual  demand  of  a 
rigorous  requisition,  she  may  now  lawfully  re- 
turn to  her  natural  state ;  the  old  reckoning  be- 
ing adjusted,  she  mav  begin  a  new  score,  and 
receive  the  reward  of  her  punctual  obedienee, 
in  the  resumed  indulgence  of  thoee  gratifieatioiis 
which  she  had  for  a  short  time  laid  aside  as  a 
hard  task  to  please  a  hard  master ;  but  this  task 
performed  and  the  master  appeased,  the  mind 
may  discover  its  natural  bent,  in  joyfiilly  retuniF 
in|  to  the  objects  of  its  real  choioe  7  Whereas, 
it  le  not  clear  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  re- 
ligioua  exercises  had  produced  the  effect  which 
it  is  the  nature  of  true  rtHifum  to  produce,  the 
penitent  couid  not  return  with  her  own  genuine 
alacrity  to  those  habits  of  the  world,  from  which 
the  pious  weekly  manuals  through  which  she 
has  been  labouring  with  the  punctnalitj  of  am 
almanac  as  to  the  day,  and  the  aceara<nr  of  a 
bead-roll  as  to  the  number,  were  intended  by  the 
devout  authors  to  rescue  their  reader  7 

I  am  for  from  inainuating,  that  thia  literal  w^ 
luestration  ought  to  be  prolonged  throaghout 
lie  year,  or  that  all  the  days  of  bueineas  aro  to 
be  made  equally  daYS  of  eolemnity  and  oonti- 
nued  meditation.  This  earth  is  a  place  in  which 
a  much  larger  portion  of  a  common  Christianii 
time  most  be  assigned  to  action  than  to  oontem- 
plation.  Women  of  the  higher  daas  wero  not 
sent  into  the  world  to  shun  societT,  hot  to  im- 
prove it  They  vroro  not  deeigned  for  the  ooU 
and  Tiaionary  virtnee  of  solitudes  and  monasle. 
ries,  but  for  the  amiable,  and  endearing,  and  use- 
ful offices  of  social  lifo:  they  aro  of  a  raiigioa 
which  doee  not  inpow  i^  auateritiea^  but  m^ 
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join  actife  Aitiet;  •  nHKiDn  wMeh 
the  mewl  benevolent  eetiona,  end  whieh  reqotras 
them  to  be  ■anetified  by  the  poreet  molivee ;  a 
felif ion  which  doee  not  eondemn  ile  fbUowera 
lo  tbc  conperetirelj  eeey  taek  of  eeolimon/rmn 
the  world,  but  «n}|^  them  the  mora  difficult 
province  of  living  anoorraptod  tii  it  f  a  religrioa 
which,  while  it  forbide  them  '  to  follow  •  multi^ 
tade  lo  do  eoil,*  ineliadee  in  that  prohibition  the 
eiA  of  doing  nUhing^  and  which  moreover  en- 
join* them  to  be  fdlowera  of  Him  '  who  went 
•bout  doing  ^t>ed.* 

But  may  we  not  reaeonebl^  contend,  that 
thooffh  the  same  seqnestration  la  not  required, 
yet  O^at  the  same  npirit  and  temper  which  we 
would  hope  is  thought  necessary  even  by  those 
ea  whom  we  ere  animtdverting,  during  the  oo- 
caaonal  humiliation,  must  by  every  leal  Chris, 
linn  be  extended  throughout  aH  the  periods  of 
the  year?  And  when  that  is  raallTthe  cane, 
when  onoe  the  spirit  of  religion  shall  indeed 
govern  the  heart,  it  will  not  only  animate  her 
religion*  actions  and  empbyments,  bat  will 
gradually  extend  itself  to  the  chastising  her 
conversation,  will  discipline  her  thoughts,  infln- 
enoe  her  oommon  business,  reetrain  her  indat> 
genees,  and  sanctify  her  very  {Measures. 

But  it  seems  that  many,  who  entertain  a  ^e- 
nerai  notion  of  Christian  duty,  do  not  conetder 
it  as  of  universal  and  unremitting  obligation, 
hat  rather  as  a  duty  binding  at  times  on  aH,  and 
et  all  times  on  some.  To  the  attention  of  such 
wa  would  recommend  thet  very  explicit  address 
of  our  Lord  on  the  subject  of  self-denial,  the 
temper  directly  opposed  to  a  worldly  epirit: 
*And  he  said  unto  them  aix,  If  any  man  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
ttp  his  erose  vaflt.*  Those  who  thinlc  self«de. 
ftml  not  of  tinieeriirf  obligation  will  observe  the 
word  all ;  and  thoee  who  think  the  obKgation  not 
neiMtani,  will  attend  to  the  term  deiiv.  These 
two  Kttle  words  out  up  by  the  root  all  the  occa- 
sional reltgiovs  observances  grafted  on  a  worldly 
life;  ell  transient,  periodical,  and  temporary 
■ds  of  piety,  which  some  eeem  willing  to  com- 
BMite  for  a  life  of  habitual  thoughtleesness  and 
Tanity. 

There  is,  indeed,  soarcely  a  more  pitiable  be- 
ing  than  one  who,  inetead  of  making  her  reUgion 
the  informmg  principle  of  all  she  does  has  only 
jost  enough  to  keep  her  in  continual  fear ;  who 
drudges  Uirough  her  etinted  ezerciees  with  a 
superstitions  kind  of  terror,  while  her  general 
lifo  shows  that  the  bve  of  holiness  is  not  the 
governing  principle  in  her  heart ;  who  seeme  to 
•ufier  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  Christianity, 
but  is  a  strangsr  to  *that  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  ue  free.*  Let  it  not  he  thought 
m  ludicrous  invention,  if  the  author  hanrd  the 
producing  a  real  illustration  of  theee  vemarks, 
in  the  instance  of  a  lady  of  this  stamp,  who  re- 
turning  from  church  on  a  verr  ooM  day,  and  re- 
marking with  a  good  deal  of  self-complaeency 
how  much  she  had  suflbred  in  the  performance 
of  her  duty,  comforted  herself  with  emphatieaHy 
■ddingt  *  that  she  hoped  it  would  ammer*^ 

There  ie  this  strikmg  difierence  between  the 

real  and  the  worldly  Christian,  the  latter  does 

not  complain  of  the  strietness  of  the  divine  Uw, 

hit  of  the  defieiflDeiee  of  his  own  perfermanee ; 
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while  the  weHdly  Christian  !■  little  titnUed  at 
bis  own  failures,  but  deplores  the  strictness  of 
the  divine  requisitiens.  The  one  wishes  that 
Ood  would  expect  less,  the  other  prays  Ar 
strength  to  do  more.  When  the  worldly  person 
heare  real  Chrietians  epeak  of  their  own  hiw 
state,  and  acknowledge  their  extreme  nnwortht* 
aess,  he  really  believes  them  to  be  worse  than 
those  who  make  no  such  numiliating  confee* 
sions.  He  does  not  know  that  a  mind  which  ie 
at  onee  deeply  convinced  of  its  own  oofruptionai 
and  of  the  purity  of  the  divine  law,  is  eo  keenly 
alive  to  the  perception  of  all  sin,  as  to  be  hum 
bled  by  the  commission  of  such  a«  is  compara* 
tively  small,  and  which  those  who  have  lees  cor 
rect  Ttewe  of  gospel  truth,  hardly  aHow  to  be 
sin  at  all.  Such  an  one,  with  Job,  says,  ^Now 
mine  eye  teeth  Thee.' 

Bat  there  is  no  permanent  comfort  in  any  ra- 
ligton,  short  of  that  by  which  the  diiigeat  Chrii.' 
tian  strives  that  all  his  actions  shall  have  the 
love  of  GijA  for  their  motive,  and  the  glory  df 
Ood,  as  well  as  his  own  salvation,  for  tlwir  eadi 
while  we  go  about  to  balance  our  good  and  bad 
actions,  ons  against  the  other,  and  to  take  com* 
fort  in  the  occasional  predominance  of  the  for* 
mer  while  the  cultivation  of  the  principle  ftom 
which  they  should  spring  is  neglected,  is  not 
the  road  to  aH  thoee  peacefU  firuito  of  the  Spirit 
to  which  true  Christianity  conducts  the  humbfe 
and  penitent  believer.  For,  after  ail  we  can  do; 
Christian  tempers  and  a  Christian  spirit  are  the 
true  criterion  of  a  Christian  character,  and  serve 
to  fbrnish  -  the  most  unequivocal  toet  of  our  at- 
tainments  In  religion4  Our  doctrines  may  bai 
sound,  but  they  may  not  be  influential ;  oar  ao* 
tione  may  be  oerreot,  but  they  may  want  the 
sanctifying  principle ;  our  ft'ames  and  fbelingv 
may  eeem,  nay  they  may  be  devout,  but  they 
may  bo  heightened  by  mere  animal  fervour 
even  if  genuine,  they  are  sokfom  lasting;  and 
to  many  pious  persons  they  are  not  given  s  it  ia 
therefore  the  Christian  tempers  which  most  ir 
fallibly  indicate  the  sincere  Christian,  and  beet 
prepare  him  for  the  heavenly  state. 

I  am  awars  that  a  better  east  of  characteta 
than  thoee  we  have  been  contemplating ;  that 
even  the  amiable  and  the  well.dis]*Mied,  whe 
while  they  want  courage  to  reeist  what  they 
have  too  much  principle  to  think  right,  and  to»i 
much  sense  to  justify,  will  yet  plead  for  the  pal 
Hating  system,  and  accuse  these  remarks  of  u» 
necessary  rigour.  They  will  declare  ^Thait 
really  they  are  as  religious  as  they  can  be ;  they 
wish  they  were  bettor :  they  have  little  sotisfhc-' 
tion  in  the  lifo  they  are  leading,  yet  they  oanM* 
break  with  the  world ;  they  cannot  fly  in  tfa» 
fkee  of  custom ;  it  does  not  become  indrvidoalS' 
Hke  them  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  fkshion.*  Be 
inge  so  interesting,  abounduig  with  'engaging* 
qualities;  who  not  only  fM  tlw  beauty  <^goo£. 
ness,  but  reverence  the  truths  of  Chrislianfty, 
and  are  awfiilly  looking  for  a  general  judgment^ 
we  are  grieved  to  hear  lament  *  that  they  only 
do  as  others  do,*  vrfaen  they  are  perhaps  thenw*. 
seivev  of  sueh  rank  and  importanea  that  if  thsy 
would  bsffin  to  do  right,  others  would  be  brought 
to  do  as  Aey  did.  We  are  grieved  to  hear  tl»m 
indolendy  enert,  that,  *  ther  wish  it  were  other- 
the  pewsr  toflMi^  il 


they 
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otheHrise,  by  B&tLlng  an  example  which  they 
know  would  be  followed*  We  are  sorry  to  bear 
them  ooDtont  themaelves  with  deelaring,  *  that 
they  have  not  the  courai^e  to  be  eing nlar,'  when 
Ihey  must  feel,  by  seeing  the  ioflusBCe  of  their 
esampic  in  worse  tkinifs,  that  there  would  be 
no  each  great  Bin|ra]arit^  in  piety  itself,  if  onee 
tkty  beeome  sincerely  pioas.  Besides,  this  diffi- 
dence  does  not  break  out  on  other  occasions. 
They  do  not  blnsh  to  be  quoted  as  the  opposers 
of  an  old  node,  or  the  inventors  of  a  new  one: 
nor  are  they  equally  backward  in  being  the 
first  to  appear  in  a  strange  fashion,  such  an  one 
as  often  excites  wondsr,  and  sometimes  even 
ofeds  against  delicacy.  Let  not  then  diffidence 
be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  only  on  occasions  where* 
in  oourage  would  be  virtue. 

Will  it  be  thought  too  harsh  a  qnestion  if  we 
vmiture  to  ask  these  gentle  characters  who  are 
thus  entrenching  themselves  in  the  imaginary 
■rfbty  of  sorroonding  mnltitudes,  and  who  say, 
*^e  only  do  as  others  do,'  whether  they  are 
wiUinf  to  run  the  tremendous  risk  of  oonse- 
quenoes,  and  to  fare  m  9tker$  fart  7 

•  But  while  these  plead  the  aothority  of  fashion 
at  t  soffieicttl  reason  for  their  conformity  to  the 
world,  one  who  has  spoken  with  a  paramount 
authority  has  positively  said,  *  Os  ye  not  con. 
ftnrmdd  to  the  world.'  Nay,  it  is  urged  as  the 
v#ry  badge  and  distinction  by  which  the  cha- 
racter oppeaHe  to  the  Christian  is  to  be  marked, 
'that  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  tnmiUy  with 
Qod.' 

Toroptatien  to  conlbrm  to  the  world  was 
Mver  perhapa  more  irresistible  than  in  the  days 
which  immediataly  preceded  the  Delnge ;  and 
ne  man  could  ever  hsTo  pleaded  the  /oeikton  in 
wder  to  justify  a  eriminal  aaaimilation  with  the 
reigning  manners,  with  more  propriety  than  the 
patriarch  Noah.  He  had  the  two  grand  and 
oontending  objects  of  terror  to  encounter  which 
we  have;  the  iear  of  ridicule,  and  the  fear  of  de- 
struction ;  the  dread  of  sin,  and  the  dread  of 
MBgularity.  Our  cause  of  alarm  is  at  least 
equally  pressing  with  his ;  fbr  it  doee  not  appear, 
even  while  be  was  actnaUy  obeying  the  Divine 
ommnand  in  providing  the  means  of  his  future 
safety,  that  he  $av>  any  actual  symptoms  of  the 
impending  ruin.  So  that  in  one  sense  he  mi^t 
Have  truly  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  *  slackness 
of  preparation,  *  that  all  things  continued  as  they 
were  from  the  beginning ;'  while  many  of  us, 
though  the  storm  is  actually  begun,  never 
think  of  providing  the  refuge :  it  is  true  he  was 

*  warned  of  God,'  and  he  provided  « bv  faith.* 
But  we  not  we  also  warned  of  God  7  have  we 
Mt  had  a  fuller  revelation?  have  we  not  seen 
Scripture  ilhntratod,  prophecy  folfiUing,  with 
eeery  awful  oirenmstance  that  can  either 
qniokien  the  moat  sluggish  remianeas,  or  eon- 
fimthefoehleatfokh? 

PeaideB,  the  patriarch's  plea  for  following  the 
foahion  was  atronger  than  you  can  prodme. 
While  you  must  see  that  many  are  going  wrong, 
hft  a«w  that  none  wero  goii^  rights  'All  flesh 
had  corrapted  hu  way  heibre  God;'  whilst, 
blessed  he  Qod !  yen  Imve  still  instances  enough 
offietytokee^yoain«onnlanaMe.  Wbitoyou 
laBMBt  thai  me  tssrM  seduces  you  (for  e««ry  one 
hnn%litilc  WOTid  of  hie  nwi^  yw  woiJd  vow 


haps  is  only  a  petty  neighbewhood,  n  fov 
streeto  and  sqnsres ;  but  the  patriarch  had  really 
the  contagion  of  a  whole  anited  world  to  resist ; 
he  had  literally  the  example  of  the  whole  fooe  of 
the  earth  to  oppose.  The  *  foar  of  Boan  also 
would  hare  been  a  more  pardonable  fliolt,  when 
the  lives  of  the  same  individuals  who  were 
likely  to  excite  respect  of  foar  was  prolonged 
many  a^s,  than  it  can  be  in  the  short  pened 
now  assigned  to  human  lifo.  How  lamentable 
then  tint  human  opinion  should  operate  ao  pow- 
erfully, when  it  is  but  the  breath  of  a  being  so 
frail  and  so  shortlived, 

That  be  doth  oeaae  to  be, 
£re  one  can  say  be  ii  7  * 

You  who  find  it  so  difficult  to  withstand  the  in> 
dividual  allnrement  of  modish  ao^iiaintBaoey 
would,  if  vou  bad  been  in  the  pntnach'e  caae 
have  concluded  the  struggle  to  be  quite  inefibe- 
tual,  and  sunk  under  the  supposed  fruitteesneas 
of  resistance.  *  Myself,*  wimld  you  not  have 
said  ?  '  or  at  most  my  little  fomily  of  eif^t  per- 
sons can  never  hope  to  stop  (his  torrent  of  eer- 
ruptien ;  I  lament  the  fruitlessBeaB  of  opposi. 
tion ;  I  deplore  the  neeessitjr  of  conformity  with 
the  prevailing  srstem :  but  it  would  be  a  fooBsh 
presumption  to  hope  that  ens  family  can  eIRct 
a  change  in  the  state  of  th^  world.'  Iw  yoar 
own  case,  however,  is  it  net  certain  to  how  wide 
an  extent  the  hearty  nniott  oi  even  fewer  per- 
sons in  such  a  cause  might  reach :  at  least  is  it 
nothing  to  what  the  patriarch  did  7  was  it  iio> 
thing  to  preserve  himeelf  fhmi  the  general  de* 
struotion ;  was  it  nothing  to  delivnr  hia  own 
soul  ?  was  it  nothing  to  rescue  the  eoula  of  h^ 
whole  fomily  7 

A  wise  mah  vrill  never  differ  from  the  world 
in  trifles.  It  is  certainly  a  mark  of  a  aooMi 
judgment  to  comply  with  custom  whenever  wn 
safoly  can;  such  compliance  atrengthene  our 
influence  by  reaerving  to  ourselves  the  greater 
weight  of  authority  on  tboee  occasimia,  when 
our  conscience  obliges  us  to  diffor.  Those  who 
are  prndent  will  cheerfully  conform  to  all  the 
innocent  usages  of  the  world ;  but  tboee  who  are 
Christians  will  be  scrupulous  in  defining  which 
are  really  innocent  previoua  to  their  eonfbrmity 
to  them.  Not  what  the  worM,  bnt  what  the 
Gospel  calls  innooent  will  be  found  at  the  grsad 
scrutiny  to  have  been  reaHy  so.  A  i" 
Chrietiaa  will  take  due  paina  to  be  < 


he  is  right  before  he  will  presume  to  be  singular: 
but  from  the  inetant  he  ia  persuaded  the  Goepsl 
is  true,  and  the  world  of  ooarae  vrrong,  he  will 
no  longer  risk  his  safety  by  following  mnltitudsa, 
or  hoard  his  soul  by  staking  it  on  human 
opinioa.  AU  our  moat  dangeroua  nsistehea 
arise  from  our  not  constantly  referring  oar  prac- 
tice to  the  etandard  of  fleriptom,  inslesid  of  the 
mntaUe  standard  of  human  estimation  by  which 
it  is  knpossible  to  fix  the  real  value  of  churmetera. 
For  this  latter  standard  in  some  eaeee  detsr* 
mines  those  to  he  good  irlio  do  not  ran  all  the 
lengths  in  which  the  noierioualy 
themselves.  The  Goapel  has  nn 
world  haa  a  local  etandard  of  good 
tain  societies  certain  vices  akiw  are  < 
able,  such  as  eovetousness  and  eowardiee ;  whih 
those  sins  of  whieh«ur  finvaour  has  anid.  that 
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they  irhieh  eotnmit  them  'sliall  not  inherit  the 
king-dom  of  God,*  detract  nothing  from  the  re- 
spect some  persons  receive,  Nay,  those  very 
characters  whom  the  Alroi^ty  has  expressly 
and  awfully  declared  *  He  will  judge,**  are  re- 
ceived, are  admired,  are  caressed,  in  that  which 
calls  itself  the  best  company. 

But  to  weigh  our  actions  by  one  standard 
now,  when  we  know  they  will  be  judged  by  an- 
other hereaAer,  would  lie  reckoned  the  height 
of  absurdity  in  any  transctions  but  those  which 
inToIve  the  interests  of  eternity.  *  Hdw  readest 
thou  7'  is  a  more  specific  direction  than  any  com- 
parative view  of  our  own  habits  with  the  habits 
of  others :  and  at  the  final  bar  it  will  be  of  little 
avail  that  our  actions  have  risen  above  those  of 
bad  Deo,  if  our  views  and  principles  shall  be 
Ibund  to  have  been  in  opposition  the  Gospel  of 
Christ 

Nor  is  fKejr  practice  more  commendable,  who 
are  ever  on  the  watch  to  pick  out  the  worst  ac 
tions  of  good  men,  by  way  of  justifyinff  their 
own  conduct  on  the  comparison.  The  faults  of 
the  best  men,  *  fbr  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon 
earth  who  sinneth  not,'  can  in  no  wise  justify 
the  errors  of  the  worst :  and  it  is  not  invariably 
the  example  of  even  good  men  that  we  must  take 
fbr  our  unorriufir  rule  of  conduct:  nor  is  it  by  a 
single  action  that  either  they  or  we  shall  be 
'  ud{^d  ;  fbr  in  that  case  who  could  be  saved  7 
_>ut  it  is  by  the  general  prevalence  of  right  prin- 
ciples and  good  habits  and  Christian  tempers ; 
by  the  predominance  of  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness, and  temperance  in  the  life,  and  by  the 
power  of  homiUty,  faith  and  love  in  the  heart 


CHAP.  XX. 

On  ikt  hading  docirinM  ef  CkruHanity, — Tha 
evrrupiion  Sf  human  nature.  The  doctrine  of 
fBdampHan,  The  neeestky  ef  a  change  if 
heart  and  of  tfte  dixnM  injlueneea  to  pntduee 
Met  change*  With  a  oketch  of  the  Chnetian 
chofoeter* 

Tnx  rather  hating  m  this  little  work  taken  a 
view  of  the  fklse  notions  oflen  imbibed  in  early 
]Sk  from  a  bad  edueation,  and  oftheir  pernicious 
ellbets ;  and  having  attempted  to  point  out  the 
respective  remedies  to  these;  she  would  now 
draw  all  that  has  been  said  to  a  point,  and  de- 
dare  filainly  what  she  humbly  eonoeives  to  be 
the  souree  whence  all  these  fidse  notions  and 
Uiis  wrong  conduct  really  proceed !  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  shall  answer:  *It  is  because  they 
have  ibrsaken  the  fountain  of  living  waters, 
and  have  hewn  out  to  themselves  cisterns, 
broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water.*  It  is 
an  ignorance  past  belief  of  what  true  Christi- 
anity T^ly  is :  the  remedy,  thereibre,  and  the 
only  remedy  that  can  be  applied  with  an^  pros- 
pect of  success,  is  EBLfofoif,  and  by  Religion  she 
would  be  understood  to  mean  the  Gospel  of 
JesosCbrist 

It  has  been  before  hinted,  that  religion  should 
be  tangbt  at  an  early  period  of  life ;  that  children 
fhottklbe  brmtghi  «j?  *  i^  the  nurture  and  adrao- 

•Hebraw.xJii.4. 


nition  of  the  Lord.'  The  manner  in  which  thsj 
should  be  taught  has  likewise  with  great  plain* 
ness  been  suggested ;  that  it  should  be  done  ia 
so  lively  and  nmifiar  a  manner  as  to  nyake  r^ 
ligion  amiable,  and  her  ways  to  appear,  what 
they  really  are,  •  ways  of  pleasantness.'  And  a 
slight  sketch  has  been  given  of  the  genias  of 
Christianitv,  by  which  her  amiableness  would 
more  clearly  appear.  But  this,  being  a  subject 
of  such  vast  importance  compared  with  which 
every  other  subject  sinks  into  nothing  ;  it  seems 
not  sufficient  to  speak  on  the  doctrines  an^ 
duties  of  Christianity  in  detached  parts,  but  i 
is  of  importance  to  point  out,  though  in  a  brief 
and  imperfect  manner,  the  mutual  depeodencf 
of  one  doctrine  upon  another,  and  the  influence 
which  these  doctrines  have  upon  the  heart  an4 
life,  so  that  the  dutiee  of  Christianity  may  bo 
seen  to  grow  out  of  its  docirines :  by  which  if 
will  appear  that  Christian  virtue  differs  e$$en 
tially  from  pagan  :  it  is  of  a  quite  different  kind, 
the  plant  itself  is  different,  it  comes  froma  dif* 
ferent  root  e-nd  grows  in  a  different  soil. 

It  will  be  seen  how  the  humbling  doctrine  of 
the  corruption  of  human  nature,  which  was  fblr 
lowed  from  the  corruption  of  our  first  parentSi 
makes  way  for  the  bright  display  of  redeeming^ 
love.  Aow  from  the  abasing  thought  that  *  we' 
are  all  as  sheep  going  astray,  every  one  In  hm 
own  way ;'  that  none  can  return  to  the  Shop 
herd  of  our  souls,  'except  the  Farther  drav 
him  :*  that  *  the  natural  man  cannot  receive  thfl 
things  of  the  Spirit,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned  :*  how  from  this  humiliatlDg  view  of 
the  helpleB8ne$$t  as  well  as  the  corrvption  of  hu« 
man  nature,  we  are  to  turn  to  that  animating 
doctrine,  the  offer  of  divine  aeeietance.  So  thati 
though  human  nature  will  appear  from  thb  view 
in  a  deeply  degraded  state,  and  consequently 
all  have  cause  fbr  humility,  yet  not  one  ha« 
cause  for  despair  :  the  disease  indeed  is  dread.i 
ful,  but  a  physician  is  at  hand,  both  able  and 
willing  to  save  us :  though  we  are  naturally 
without  *  strength,  our  help  is  laid  upon  one 
that  is  mighty.*  If  the  gospel  discover  to  us 
our  lapsed  state,  it  discovers  also  the  means  of 
our  restoration  to  the  divine  image  and  favour. 
It  not  only  discovers  but  impresses  this  image} 
it  not  only  jpives  us  the  description,  but  the  at- 
tainment of  this  favour ;  and  while  the  word  of 
God  suggests  the  remedy,  his  Spirit  applies  it 

We  should  observe  then,  that  the  doctrinep 
of  oar  Saviour  are,  if  I  may  so  speak,  with  a 
beautiful  consistency,  all  woven  into  one  piece. 
We  should  get  such  a  view  of  their  reciprooal 
dependence  as  to  be  persuaded  that  without  «» 
deep  sense  of  our  own  corruptions  we  can  never 
seriously  believe  in  a  Saviour,  becauy  the  sub^ 
stantial  and  acceptable  belief  in  Him«nuat 
always  arise  from  the  conyiotion  of  our  want  of. 
Him ;  that  without  a  firm  persuasion  that  tfa» 
Holy  Spirit  can  alone  restore  our  fallen  nature, 
repair  the  ruins  of  sin,,  and  renew  the  image  eif 
God  u^n  the  heart,  we  never  shaU  be  broufbl) 
to  serious  humble  prayer  for  repentance  fiul 
restoration ;  and  that  without  this  repentanmw 
there  is  no  salvation :  for  though  Christ  has  died 
for  us,  and  consequently  to  him  alone  we  wu»t$, 
look  as  a  Saviour,  yet  be  has  hioipelf  deokreit 
that  be  will  save  none  but  true  penitents. 
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On  <Ac  doctrine  of  human  corrupiian. 

To  come  now  to  a  more  particular  statement 
of  these  doctrines.  When  an  important  etliiice 
is  about  to  be  erected,  a  wise  builder  will  dig 
deep,  and  look  well  to  the  foundations :  know- 
ing  that  without  this  the  fabric  will  not  be  likely 
to  stand.  The  foundation  of  the  Christian  reli. 
gion,  oat  of  which  the  whole  structure  may  be 
said  to  arise,  appears  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
<all  of  man  from  his  original  state  of  righteous- 
ness;  and  the  corruption  and  helplessness  of 
human  nature,  which  are  the  consequences  of 
this  fall,  and  which  is  the  natural  state  of  erery 
one  born  into  the  world.  To  this  doctrine  it  is 
important  to  conciliate  the  minds,  more  especi. 
ally  of  young  persons,  who  are  peculiarly  dis. 
posed  to  turn  away  from  it  as  a  morose,  unami- 
able  and  gloomy  idea.  They  are  apt  to  accuse 
those  who  are  more  strict,  and  serious  of  unne- 
cessary severity,  and  to  suspect  them  of  think- 
ing unjustly  ill  of  mankind.  Some  of  the  reasons 
which  prejudice  the  inezperienoed  against  the 
doctrine  in  question  appear  to  be  the  Allowing : 

Younff  persons  themselves  have  seen  little  of 
the  world.  In  pleasurable  society  the  world 
|»uts  on  its  most  amiable  appearance ;  and  that 
soflness  and  urbanity  which  prevail,  particularly 
amongst  persons  of  fashion,  are  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  more  than  the^  are  reaUy  worth.  The 
opposition  to  this  doctrme  in  the  young,  arises 
partly  from  ingenuousness  of  heart,  partly  from 
a  habit  of  indulging  themselves  in  favourable 
suppositions  respecting  the  world,  rather  than 
of  pursuing  truth,  which  is  always  the  grand 
thing  to  be  pursued ;  and  partly  from  the  popu- 
larity of  the  tenet,  thot  every  body  u  so  tDonder- 


fuUy^ood! 
Tnis  erro 


his  error  in  youth  has  however  a  still  deeper 
Ibundation,  which  is  their  not  having  a  right 
itandard  of  moral  good  and  evil  themselves,  in 
consequence  of  their  already  partaking  of  the 
very  corruption  which  is  spoken  of,  and  which, 
in  perverting  the  will,  darkens  the  understand- 
ing also ;  they,  are  therefore  apt  to  have  no  very 
strict  sense  of  dut^^,  or  of  the  necessity  of  a  right 
and  religious  motive  to  every  act 

Moreover,  young  people  usually  do  not  know 
themselves.  Not  having  yet  been  much  exposed 
to  temptation,  owing  to  the  prudent  restraints 
in  which  they  have  been  kept,  they  little  sus- 
pect to  what  lengths  in  vice  they  are  liable  to  be 
transported,  nor  how  far  others  are  actually  car- 
ried wh6  are  set  free  from  those  restraints. 

Having  laid  down  these  as  some  of  the  causes 
of  error  on  this  point,  I  proceed  to  observe  on 
what  strong  grounds  the  doctrine  itself  stands. 

Profane  history  abundantly  confirms  this  truth: 
the  histoTji^f  the  world  betn^  in  fact  but  little 
else  fRan  the  history  of  the  crimes  of  the  human 
race.  Even  though  the  annals  of  remote  ages 
lie  80  involved  in  obscori^,  that  some  degree  of 
Vicertainty  attaches  itself  to  many  of  the  events 
eoorded,  yet  this  one  melancholy  troth  is  always 
eloar,  that  most  of  the  miseries  which  have  been 
hroogbt  upon  mankind,  have  proceeded  fimn 
this  general  depravity. 

The  world  we  now  live  in  fbmishee  ahnndant 
Moof  of  this  troth.  In  a  world  formed  on  the 
iMsitM  theory  of  those  who  assert  the  inno- 


oeooe  and  dignity  of  man,  almost  all  the  t 
sions,  since  they  would  have  been  rendered  i 
less  by  such  a  state  of  innocence,  would  not 
have  existed  Without  sin  we  roaj^  fairlj  pre- 
sume there  would  have  been  no  sickness ;  so 
that  every  medical  professor  is  a  standing  evi- 
dence  of  this  sad  truth.  Sin  not  only  brought 
sickness  but  death  into  the  world ;  consequently 
every  funeral  presents  a  more  irrefragable  ar- 
gument than  a  thousand  sermons.  Had  man 
persevered  in  his  original  integrity,  there  oould 
have  been.no  litigation,  for  \hore  would  be  no 
contests  about  property  in  a  world  where  none 
would  be  inclined  to  attack  it  Professors  of 
law,  therefore,  from  the  attorney  who  prosecutes 
for  a  trespass,  to  the  pleader  who  defends  a  cri- 
minal,  or  the  jad^re  who  condemns  him,  loadly 
confirm  the  doctrine.  Every  victory  by  sea  or 
land  should  teach  us  to  rejoice  with  hamilia. 
tion,  for  conquest  itself  brings  a  terrible,  tiioQgh 
splendid  attestation  to  the  truth  of  the  &U  of 
man. 

Even  those  who  deny  the  doctrine,  aot  univer- 
sally more  or  less  on  the  principle.  Why  do  we 
all  secure  our  houses  with  bolts,  and  hers,  and 
locks  7  Do  we  take  those  steps  to  defend  oar 
lives  or  property  from  any  particular  fear ;  from 
any  suspicion  of  thie  neighbour,  or  that  servant, 
or  the  other  invader  7  No^It  is  from  a  practiesi 
conviction  of  the  common  depravity ;  from  a 
constant,  pervading,  but  undefined  dread  of  im- 
pending evil  arising  from  the  sense  of  general 
corruption.  Are  not  prisons  built,  and  laws  en- 
acted on  the  same  practical  principle  T 

But  not  to  descend  to  the  more  degraded  part 
of  our  species.  Why  in  the  fairest  transaction 
of  business  is  nothing  executed  without  bonds, 
receipts,  and  notes  of  hand  7  why  does  not  a 
perfect  confidence  in  the  dignity  of  kmman  mm* 
ture  abolish  all  these  securities ;  if  not  between 
enemies,  or  people  indifferent  to  each  other,  yet 
at  least  between  Ik'tendsaod  kindred,  and  the 
most  honourable  connexions  ?  why,  but  because 
of  that  universal  suspicion  between  roan  aad 
man,  which,  by  all  we  sse,  and  hear,  and  fbsl, 
is  become  interwoven  with  our  very  osaksf 
Though  we  do  not  entertain  any  individual  sos 
picion,  nay,  though  we  have  the  stroogeet  per 
sonaZ  oonfidenoe,  yet  the  acknowledged  prises, 
pie  of  conduct  has  tliis  doctrine  for  ite  hnsis  *  1 
will  take  a  receipt,  though  it  were  from  my  bra 
ther,*  is  the  established  voice  of  mankind ;  or  as 
I  have  heard  it  more  artfully  put,  bj  &  Ikllacy 
of  which  the  very  disguise  disoovers  the  pnna- 
pie,  *  Think  every  man  honest,  bni  deal  with 
him  as  if  you  knew. him  to  be  otherwise.*  And 
as  in  a  state  of  innocence,  the  beasts,  it  is  prs- 
somed,  would  not  have  bled  fiw  the  MM*ai«.>^ 
of  man,  so  their  parchments  would  not  have  been 
wanted  as  instruments  of  his  secori^  against 
his  fellow  man.* 

But  the  grand  arguments  for  this  doctrine 
must  be  drawn  from  the  Holv  Scriptnrea;  and 
these,  besides  implying  it  almoat  continnaQy 

*  Bishop  Butler  distiaetly  declares  this  tnith  foteevf- 
dsnt  flora  expeiienee  as  well  as  Revelatkw,  *  ttat  tte 
world  exhibits  an  idea  of  a  Ruin  ;*  and  kt  win  hsairi 
much  who  ventores  to  assert  that  Butler  defended  CbtH- 
tianity  apon  principles  aaoossoeant  to  mim  rfciTnii 
phf,  or  sound  ezperieoos. 
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expretily  iSMrt  it;  tnd  thaC  in  intUDoee  too  no. 
meroot  to  be  all  of  them  broaght  forward  here. 
Of  thq^e  may  I  be  allowed  to  produce  a  ftw ; 
*God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great, 
and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of 
his  heart  was  onir  evil  oontinoaUy. — *  God  look, 
ed  upon  the  earth,  and  behold,  it  was  corrupt ; 
ibr  uU  fia^  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the 
earth.  And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had 
made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at 
Are  heart.**  This  is  a  picture  of  mankind  before 
the  flood,  and  the  doctrine  receives  additional 
confirmation  in  Scripture,  when  it  speaks  of  the 
times  which  followed  after  that  tremendous 
indgment  had  taken  phico.  The  Psalms  abound 
in  lamentations  on  the  depravity  of  man.  *  They 
are  aU  gone  aside;  there  Is  none  that  doeth 
good,  no  not  one.* — •  In  thy  sight,*  says  I>avid, 
addressing  the  Most  High,  *  shall  no  man  living 
be  jtistiiiod.*  Job,  in  his  usual  lofty  strain  of  in- 
terrogation, asks,  *  What  is  man  that  he  should 
be  clean,  and  he  that  is  born  of  a  woman  that  he 
should  be  righteous  ?  Behold  the  heavens  are 
Bot  clean  in  Hie  sight,  how  much  more  abomi- 
nable and  filthy  is  man,  who  drinketh  iniquity 
like  water.'t 

Nor  do  the  Scriptures  speak  of  this  corruption 
as  arising  only  fi>om  occasional  temptation,  or 
from  mere  extrinsic  causes.  The  wise  man  tells 
us,  that  *  foolishness  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of 
a  child  ,*  the  prophet  Jeremiah  assures  us,  *  the 
heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  despe- 
ratelj^  wicked  :*  and  David  plainly  states  the 
doctrine :  •  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity, 
and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.*  Can 
language  be  more  explicit  7 

The  New  TesUment  corroborates  the  Old. 
Our  Lord*s  reproof  of  Peter  seems  to  take  the 
doctrine  for  granted :  *  Thou  savourest  not  the 
things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  man;* 
clearly  intimating,  that  the  toayo  of  man  are 
opposite  to  the  ways  of  God.  And  our  Saviour, 
in  that  afiTecting  discourse  to  his  disciples,  ob. 
eerres  to  them  that,  as  they  were  by  his  grace 
made  different  from  others,  therefore  they  must 
expect  to  be  hated  by  those  who  were  so  unlike 
them.  And  it  should  be  particularly  observed, 
as  another  proof  that  the  world  is  wicked,  that 
our  Lord  considered  *  the  worW  as  opposed  to 
him  and  to  his  disciples.  *  If  ye  were  of  the 
world,  the  world  would  love  its  own  ;  but  I  have 
chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world 
hateth  you.*t  St  John,  writing  to  his  Christian 
church,  states  the  same  truth :  *  We  know  that 
we  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in 
wickedness.* 

Man  in  his  natural  and  unbelieving  state,  is 
likewise  represented  as  in  a  state  of  guilty  and 
nnder  the  displeasure  of  Almighty  God.  *  He 
that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life ;  but 
the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.* 

Here,  however,  if  it  be  objected,  that  the  hea- 
then  who  never  heard  of  the  Gospel  will  not  as. 
sorcdiy  be  judged  by  it,  tlie  Saviour's  answer  to 

*  GeiMsis  vl. 

\  Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  fiiults  of  the  most  eny* 
Aent  Mints  are  recorded  in  Scripture,  Is  to  add  (Vesh 
eonfirmatioti  to  thisdoctrine.  If  Abraham,  Moses,  Noah, 
Elijah,  David,  and  Pster  sinned,  who  shall  we  prssttnis 
ta  say  has  escaped  the  universal  taint  1 
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such  curious  inquirers  concerning  the  state  of 
others  is,  *  Strive  to  enter  in  at  Uie  strait  gate.* 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  believe  that  God,  who  will 
*  judge  the  world  in  riphteousness,'  will  judge 
all  men  according  to  their  opportunities.  The 
heathen  to  whom  he  has  not  sent  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  will  probably  not  be  judged  by  the 
Gospel.  But  with  whatever  mercy  he  may 
judge  those  who,  living  in  a  land  of  darkness, 
are  without  knowledge  of  his  revealed  law,  our 
business  is  not  with  them,  but  with  ourselves. 
It  is  our  business  to  consider  what  mercy  he 
will  extend  to  those  who,  living  in  a  Christian 
country,  aboundinpf  with  means  and  ordinancei^ 
where  the  Grospel  is  preached  in  its  purity ;  it  is 
our  business  to  inquire  how  he  will  deal  with 
those  who  shut  their  eyes  to  its  beams,  and  who 
close  their  ears  to  its  truths.  For  an  unbeliever 
who  has  passed  his  life  in  the  meredian  of  Scrip- 
ture light,  or  for  an  outward  but  unfruitful  pro- 
fossor  of  Christianity,  I  know  not  what  hope  the 
Gospel  holds  out 

The  natural  state  of  man  is  again  thus  de* 
scribed  : — *  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God  !  (awful  thought !)  for  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  So  then 
they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.* 
What  the  apostle  means  by  b^ng  in  theJIegK  i* 
evident  by  what  follows ;  for  speaking  of  those 
whose  hearts  were  changed  by  divine  grace,  be 
says,  *  But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  spi. 
rit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you  ;* 
that  is,  you  are  not  now  in  your  natural  state : 
the  change  that  has  passed  on  your  minds  by 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  so  great 
that  your  state  may  properly  be  called,  *  being 
in  the  spirit*  It  may  be  further  observed  that 
the  same  apostle,  writing  to  the  churches  of 
Galatia,  tells  them,  that  the  natural  corruption 
of  the  human  heart  is  continually  opoosing  the 
Spirit  of  holiness  which  influences  ttie  regene- 
rate. The  flesh  lustelh  against  the  Spirit,  and 
the  SpMt  against  the  flesh ;  and  these  are  con- 
trary to  each  other  :*  which  passage  by  the  way, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  proves  the  corruption  of 
the  heart,  proves  the  necessity  of  divine  influ- 
ences. And  the  apostle,  with  respect  to  him- 
self^ freely  confesses  and  deeply  laments  the 
workings  of  tiiis  corrupt  principle  :  '  O  wretch, 
ed  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death  r 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  who  have  oppo- 
sed  this  doctrine,  that  the  same  Scriptures  which 
speak  of  mankind  as  being  sinners,  speak  of 
some  as  being  righteoue  ;  and  hence  they  would 
argue  that  though  this  depravity  of  human  na» 
ture  may  be  general^  yet  it  cannot  be  univer$aU 
This  objection,  when  examined,  serves  only  like 
all  other  objections  against  the  truth  tq  establish 
that  which  it  was  intended  to  destroy.  For 
what  do  the  Scriptures  assert  respecting  the 
righteous  7  That  there  are  some  whose  princi- 
ples, views  and  conduct,  are  so  diflerent  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  from  what  theirs  them- 
selves once  were,  that  these  persons  are  honoured 
with  the  peculiar  title  of  the  *  sons  of  God.*  But 
no  where  do  the  Scriptures  assert,  that  even 
these  are  einUee  ;  on  the  contrary  their  fauU$ 
are  frequently  mentioned  ;  and  persons  of  thie 
class  are  moreover  represented  as  those  on  whom 
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a  great  ekungt  has  paased :  as  hayings  been  for- 
merly '  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;'  but  as 
'  bein^r  now  calUd  out  of  darkness  into  light ;' 
as  *  tran$liUed  into  the  kingdom  of  God^s  dear 
Son  ;*  as  *  having  pa$9ed  from  death  to  life.' 
And  St  Paul  put  tiiis  matter  past  all  doubt,  by 
expressly  assertingt  that  *tA«y  were  all  by  nature 
the  children  of  wrath  even  as  others.* 

It  might  be  well  to  ask  certain  persons,  who 
oppose  the  doctrine  in  question,  and  who  also 
seem  to  talk  as  if  they  thought  there  were  many 
sinless  people  in  the  world,  how  they  expect 
that  such  sinless  people  will  be  saved  ?  (though 
indeed  to  talk  of  an  innocent  person  being  saved 
involves  a  palpable  contradiction  in  terms,  of 
which  those  who  use  the  expression  do  not  seem 
to  be  aware ;  it  is  talking  of  curing  a  man  al- 
ready in  health.)  *  Undoubtedly,*  such  will  say, 
*  they  will  be  received  into  those  abodes  of  bliss 
prepared  fbr  the  righteous.*  But  be  it  remem- 
bered, there  is  but  one  way  to  these  blissful 
abodes,  and  that  is,  through  Jesus  Christ :  *  For 
there  is  none  other  name  given  among  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved.*  If  we  ask  whom 
did  Christ  come  to  save  7  the  Scripture  directly 
answers,  *  He  came  into  the  world  to  save  sia- 
si«rs  : — *  11  is  name  was  called  Jesus,  because  he 
eame  to  save  his  people /rom  their  «n«.*  When 
St  John  was  favMired  with  a  heavenly  vision, 
be  tells  us,  that  he  beheld  '  a  great  multitude 
which  no  man  could  number,  ofall  nations,  and 
kindred,  and  people,  and  tongues,  standing  be- 
fbre  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb^  clothed 
with  white  robes  :*  that  one  of  the  heavenlv  in- 
habitants  informed  him  who  they  were  : — These 
are  they  who  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and 
have  washed  tJieir  robes,  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ;  therefore  are  they 
before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  Him  day  and 
tHl^ht  in  his  Temple;  and  He  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne  shall  dwell  among  them  ;  they  shall  hun- 
ger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  neitlier 
Shalt  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  l|yit ;  for 
the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
fehall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  to  living 
fountains  of  waters,  and  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eves.* 

We  ma^  gather  from  this  description  what 
these  glorious  and  happy  beings  once  were : 
they  were  »ififal  creatures:  their  robes  were 
not  ipotles*  :  *  They  had  washed  them,  and  made 
them  \vhitB  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.*  They 
are  likewise  generally  represented  as  having 
been  once  a  suffering  people  :  they  camo  out  of 

threat  tribulation.  They  are  described  as  hav 
ng  overcome  the  great  tempter  of  mankind, 
'by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  :*»  as  they  who  •&!- 
low  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth  :*  as  *•  re. 
deemed  from  among  men.*t  And  their  employ, 
nient  in  the  regions  of  bliss  is  a  farther  confirma- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  which  we  are  treating. 
-"•  The  great  multitude*  &c.  &c.  we  are  told, 

stood  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  Salvation  to 
our  God,  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the 
Lamb !'    Hve  we  see  they  ascribe  their  salva- 

'on  to  Christ,  and  consequently  their  present 
happiness  to  his  atoning  blood.  And  in  another 
3f  their  celestial  anthems,  they  say  in  like  man- 
ner :  *  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us 
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to  God  by  Thy  blood,  out  of  erety  kindrwd,  wmd 

tongue,  and  people,  and  nation.** 

By  all  this  it  is  evident  that  men  of  any  other 
description  than  redeemed  sinners  must  gain  ad- 
mittanoe  to  heaven  some  other  way  thao  that 
which  the  Scriptures  point  out;  and  alao  that 
when  they  shall  arrive  there,  so  different  wID 
be  their  employment,  that  they  must  have  an 
anthem  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Nothing  is  more  adapted  to  *  the  castings  down 
of  high  imaginations,*  and  to  promotA  humility, 
than  this  reflection,  that  heaven  is  always  la 
Scripture  pointed  out  not  as  the  reward  of  the 
innocent,  but  as  the  hope  of  the  peaitenL  This, 
while  it  is  calculated  to  ^exclude  boasting,'  the 
temper  the  most  opposite  to  tlie  Gospel,  is  jei 
the  most  suited  to  aflbrd  oomibrt;  for  were  liea- 
ven  promised  as  the  reward  of  innocence,  who 
could  attain  to  it  7  but  being  as  it  is  the  pro. 
mised  portion  of  faith  and  repentance,  parchased 
for  us  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  offered  to 
every  penitent  believer,  who  is  oompeUed  Is 
miss  it  7 

It  is  urged  that  the  belief  of  thb  doctrine  of 
our  oorruDtion  produces  many  ill  efiects,  and 
therefore  it  should  be  di8coaraged.-^That  it  does 
not  produce  those  ill  efiects,  when  not  nusoo- 
derstood  or  partially  represented,  we  shall  at^ 
tempt  to  show ;  at  the  same  time  let  it  be  oh> 
served,  if  it  be  really  true  we  must  not  reject  it 
on  account  of  any  of  these  supposed  ill  eoose- 
quences.  Troth  may  often  be  attended  with 
disagreeable  efiects,  but  if  it  be  troth  it  miuA 
still  be  pursued.  If,  fbr  instanee,  treason  should 
exist  in  a  country,  everpr  one  knows  the  disa- 
greeable efiects  which  will  folk)w  such  a  eonvi&. 
tion ;  but  our  net  helieving  such  treason  to  exist, 
will  not  prevent  such  efiect  following  it:  on  the 
contrary,  our  believing  it  may  prevent  the  fatal 
consequences. 

It  is  objected,  that  this  doctrins  debasee  and 
degrades  human  nature,  and  that  finding  fault 
with  the  building  is  only  another  way  of  finding 
fault  with  the  architect.  To  the  first  part  of 
this  objection  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  man 
be  really  a  corrupt,  fallen  being,  it  is  proper  to 
represent  him  as  such  :  the  fault  then  lies  in  the 
nan,  and  not  in  the  doctrine,  which  only  slates 
the  trmtL  As  to  the  inference  whicih  is  sap. 
posed  to  follow,  namely,  that  it  throws  the  faoH 
upon  the  Creator,  it  proceeds  npon  the  false  sup. 
position  that  man's  present  corrupt  state  is  the 
state  in  which  he  was  originally  created :  the 
contrary  of  which  is  the  truth.  *  God  made  man 
upright,  but  he  hath  sought  out  many  inveao 


It  is  likewise  objected,  that  as  thia  doctriae 
must  give  us  such  a  bad  opinion  of  mankind,  it 
must  consequently  produce  ill-will,  hatred,  and 
suspicion.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
it  gives  us  m>  worse  an  opinion  of  other  men 
than  it  gives  os  of  ourselves ;  and  such  views 
of  ourselves  have  a  very  aalulary  efl^,  ina^ 
much  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  prodnoe  Jkansi. 
Hiif;  and  hnmility  is  not  likely  to  produce  ill- 
will  to  others,  *  fbr  only  from  pride  oomcth  eon- 
lention  :*  and  as  to  the  views  it  gives  oe  of  rosn- 
kind,  it  represents  us  as  fellaw^st^erers ;  and 
surely  the  consideration  that  we  are  eeenpamiema 
•  lev.v.il 
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m  flMMTvu  iMl  otlialaiB^  to  jMrodwe  hahnd. 
The  trath  is,  tlMse  eflbete,  wbeN  they  hsve  ao- 
UnUy  Mbfped,  hate  ioHowed  fron  a&lM  aftd 
pwtkl  viev  of  the  MbjetfL 

QW  IMnoiie  who  have  eeeamneh  of  the  iforld, 
mtd'  who  have  Utile  teligHMi,  are  apt  to  be  alieof 
in  their  belief  ef  man's  aetoal  eonruption;  hot 
■Bt  tahtag  it  sp  en  Ghriitian  ffovBda,  this  be- 
lief  in  them  sbowe  itself  in  a  narrow -end  ma. 
lignant  temper ;  in  uDoharitoUe  judgment  and 
hanh  opinione,  in  individaai  enspicioD,  and  in 
toe  general  a  diapoaition  to  hatte^ 

SoBpieion  and  hateed  also  are  the  oaee  to 
which  Roehelaoeaalt  and  the  ether  Freoeh  phi- 
loiDphers  have  eonterted  tbie  dootrinei  their 
^mte  minds  intnilivelf  fennd  the  oorruptioa  of 
■ia%  and  they  saw  it  without  ita  oonoemitant 
and  Qorrsoting  dootnne;  they  allowed  man  to 
be  a  dspraved  eMat«ve»  hnt  disallowed  his  high 
original  t  they  foaad  him  in  a  low  stolOt  hnt  did 
~  not  conceive  of  him  as  having  fallen  from  a  bet- 
Inr.  They  represent  him  rattier  oe  a  brnto  than 
ae  an  apostate ;  not  taking  into  the  account  that 
his  present  degraded  nature  and  depraved  fa- 
cnUiee  are  not  his  original  state :  that  he  is  not 
«Kh  ae  he  eameont  of  the  hands  of  hie  Creator, 
bni  snoh  ae  he  has  been  made  hy  ein*  Nor  do 
the^  knew  that  he  has  not  even  now  leet  all  re^ 
mmns  of  hw  primitive  difnuly,  all  traces  of  his 
dtvine  origin^  bnt  is  stiU  «kpaUe  of  a  nstem- 
Cien  mace  glerioai 

Than  ia  dreamt  of  in  their  {ihilMoiihy. 

Feihape,  too,  they  know  ftom  what  they /«e<  all 
the  soil  to  whioh  man  is  inelined;  hnt  they  do 
mot  know,  ior  they  havn  not  ibk^  all  the  good  of 
whioh  ha  is  capable  hy  the  soperindoctbn  of  the 
divine  prinsiple  t  thns  they  asperse  human  na- 
tnre  instead  of  repreeentiqg  it  iairly,  and  in  so 
doing  it  is  t&cy  wlw  calamniato  the  gseat  Cre. 
•tor. 

The  doetrine  of  eormption,  is  likewise  ao- 
nosed  of  being  a  gbomy,  disoouraging  doctrine, 
nad  an  enemy  to  joy  and  oomibrt^-'Now  sup- 

rse  this  objeetion  trae  in  ite  ftiUest  extent,  is 
miy  way  onreaeonnbls  that  a  being  fallen  into 
n  etete  of  sin,  under  the  displeasure  ot  Almighty 
€ed,  should  feel  esrasnsiy  mlmrmed  at  being  in 
noeh  a  state  ?  Is  the  eondemned  erimmal  blamed 
because  he  ie  not menyl  And  would  it  be  es- 
teemed a  kind  aetion  to  persuade  him  that  he  is 
ast  eondemned  in  order  to  make  him  so  T 

Bat  this  eharge  is  ast  true  in  the  sense  in^ 
tended  hy  tboee  who  bring  it  ibrward.*~These 
who  believe  thie  doetrine  are  «s<  the  most 
wleomy  peoplei  When,  indeed,  any  one  by  the 
tnfloenee  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  brought  to  view 
his  state  as  it  reaHyis,  a  state  of  guilt  and  dan. 

Er,  it  is  natural  that  fear  should  be  excited  in 
I  mindt  bnt  it  is  eneh  a  Aar  as  impels  him  to. 
«  flee  from  the  wrath  to  eome;'  it  is  suoh  a  Ihar 
nn  moved  Noah  to  *  prepare  an  ark  to  the  sawing 
•f  his  house.*  Snoh  an  one  will  likewise  feel 
#sfvnw;  not  however  *the  senrow  of  the  world 
which  worketh  death,*  but  that  godly  aorrow 
wfaick  worketh  repentanoe.  0ucb  an  one  is  said 
Id  be  driven  to  ^sspatr  by  this  doetrine  ;  hot  it 
m  Ibe  despair  of  hiisown  ability  to  save  himself; 
it  is  that  wholesome  despair  of  his  own  merito 
produced  fey  eenriotion  and  humility  which 


drives  bia»  tositk  a  belter  rhibit;  and  saeb«n 
one  ie  in  a  proper  state  to  reoeive  the  glorions 
doctrine  we  are  next  about  to  oonteraphUs, 
namely. 

That  ood  so  loveo  rn  wonu>,  that  be  wkfK 

HIS    ONLY    BIOOTTEN    SON,    THAT  WHOBOEVKE   Bl- 

UBvnn  ON  mil  saootn  nor  rmtuui,  arr  B4fS 

■VXaJLASTINO  LIFE. 

Of  this  doctrine  it  ie  of  the  lait  importance 
to  ibrra  juet  views,  fer  as  it  is  the  only  doetrine 
whioh  ean  beep  the  httmble  penitent  from  di- 
spair,  soi  on  the  other  hand,  great  eare  must  he 
taken  that  false  views  of  it  do  not  lead  us  to  pee- 
sumption*    In  order  to  nnderstand  it  rightly, 
we  must  not  fill  our  minds  with  our  own  nia- 
sonings  open  it,  whioh  is  the  way  in  which 
eome  good  people  have  been  misled,  bnt  we  mnet 
betake  oureelves  to  the  Seriptwes,  wherein  w^ 
shall  find  the  doetrine  stated  so  plainly  aaui 
show  that  the  mistakes  have  not  arisen  ffpm  % 
want  of  eleamoM  in  the  Seriptures,  bat  ftom  a 
desire  to  make  it  bend  to  some  favourite  notkmt. 
While  it  has  been  totally  reieeted  by  soms^  it 
has  been  so  mntilated  by  others,  as  hardly  to 
retain  any  resembfamce  to  the  Scnptam  doctrine 
of  redemption.    We  are  ioJd  in  the  beautifid 
passage  last  quoted  f  Ae  eonroe— the  k)ve  of  CM 
to  a  lost  world ;— loAe  the  Redeemer  wa»— the 
Son  of  God  ;-<4he  end  fi»r  which  this  phm  was 
formed  and  executed—*  that  whosoever  believnd 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.  *As  I  live,  eaith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  the  wicked.*—'  He  would  haw 
all  men  to  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  trotb.*-^*  He  would  not  have  anv  perisb, 
but  that  ail  shonki  eome  to  repentanoe.*   There 
ie  nothing  euvely  in  all  thie  to  promote  gloomi- 
ness.    On  the  contrary,  if  kindness  and  raeeey 
have  a  tendency  to  win  and  warm  the  heart, 
here  is  every  incentive  to  joy  and  oheerfulnesa. 
Christianity  looks  kindly  towards  all,  and  with 
peculiar  tendemem  on  such  as,  ijipm  humbling 
views  of  their  own  onwarthinesSft  might  be  led 
to  fanoy  themselves  exaladed:--we  are  expressly 
told,  that  *  Christ  died  fi>r  aU  .•'—that  *  he  tasted 
death  for  every  man ;'— that  *  he  died  for  the  sine 
of  the  whole  tsorU.*    Aooordingly  he  has  oomi 
mended  that  his  gospel  shonUI  he  *  preached  to 
tvery  ertature  ;*  whioh  is  in  elTeet  declaring, 
that  not  a  single  human  being  is  excluded :  mr 
to  preaoh  the  gospel  is  to  offer  a  Savionr ;    and 
the  Sariour  in  the  plaineet  language  ofiere  him* 
self  to  all,-- decUriog  to  'all  the  ends  of  the 
eaith,* — *•  Look  unto  me  and  be  saved.*    It  ie 
therefore  an  undeniable  truth,  that  no  one  will 
perish  Ibr  the  wani  of  a  Saviour,  but  ibr  re^'scl* 
ing  him.    That  none  are  excluded  who  do  ooi 
exclude  themselves,  ae  many  unhappily  do^  wbe 
eject  the  counsel  of  God  againet  tbemselveei 
d  so  leceive  the  grace  of  God  in  vain.* 
But  to  suppose  that  because  Christ  has  dii4 
fot  the  *  sins  of  the  whole  wnrkl,*  the  whole 
world  will  tiiereJbre  be  seesd,  is  a  most  fatal 
mistake.    In  the  same  book  whieh  tolls  us  thai 
Christ  died  for  all,*  weJiave  likewise  this  avfiil 
admonition ;  *  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  /«»  theie 
be  ttiat  find  it ;'  which,  whether  it  be  undeietoed 
of  the  immediate  reoeptioa  of  the  goepel*  or  of 
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th»  fln&l  use  which  wu  too  likely  to  be  made 
of  It,  gives  no  enooamgement  to  hope  that  all 
win  be  qaaKfied  to  partake  of  its  promises.  And 
whilst  it  declares  that  *  there  is  no  other  name 
whereby  we  may  be  saved  but  the  name  of  Je- 
ms I*  it  likewise  dedares 

IVAT  *  WITBOtrr  HOUNESS  NO  MAN  SHALL  BEE  TBE 
LORD.* 

ft  is  mnch  to  be  feared  that  some,  in  their 
leal  to  defend  the  gospel  doctrines  of  firee  grace, 
have  materiaily  injured  the  gospel  doctrine  of 
holiness;  stating  that  Christ  has  done  all  in 
•och  a  sense,  as  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  us 
to  da— But  do  the  Scriptures  hold  out  this  Ian. 
guage  ?— *Come,  for  all  things  are  ready,*  is  the 
gospel  call;  in  which  we  may  observe,"'  that  at 
the  same  time  that  it  tells  us  that  *  all  things  are 
ready,*  it  nevertheless  tells  us  that  we  must 

•  came »  Food  being  provided  Cot  us  will  not 
benefit  us  except  we  partake  of  it  It  will  not 
•vail  us  that  •Christ  our  passover  is  eaeiificed 
for  us,*  unless  » we  keep  the  feast.*— We  must 
mtffts  tue  of  *  the  fbunUin  which  is  opened  for 
•in  and  uncleanness,*  if  we  would  be  purified, 

*  All,  indeed,  who  are  atkiret  are  invited  to  take 
of  the  waters  of  life  freelv  ;»  but  if  we  feel  no 
•rttrs|,-*  if  we  do  not  driiiAr,  their  saving  quali- 
ties  are  of  no  avail. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  insist  on  this  in 
the  present  day,  as  there  is  a  worldly  and 
fashionable,  as  well  as  a  low  and  secUrian  An- 
tinomianisin  :  there  lamentebly  prevails  in  the 
world  an  unwarranted  assurance  of  salvation, 
founded  on  a  slight,  vague,  and  general  confi- 
dence in  what  Christ  has  done  and  suffered  fer 
us,  as  if  the  great  object  of  his  doing  and  suffer- 
ing had  been  to  emancipate  trt  fW>m  all  obliga. 
ttons  to  duty  and  obedience ;  and  as  if,  because 
he  died  for  sinners,  we  might  therefbre  safely 
and  comfertably  go  on  to  live  in  sin,  contenting 
ourselves  with  now  and  then  a  transient,  formal, 
and  unmeaning  avowal  of  our  unworthiness,  our 
obligation,  and  the  aN-sufficiency  of  hit  atone- 
ment  By  the  discharge  of  this  quit-rent,  of 
which  all  the  cost  consists  in  acknowledgment, 
the  sensual,  the  worldly,  and  the  vain  hope  to 
find  a  refuge  in  heaven,  when  driven  fVom  the 
enjoyment  of  this  world.  But  this  cheap  and 
iadolent  Christianity  is  no  where  taught  in  the 
Bible.  The  faith  inculcated  there  is  not  a  lazy, 
professional  faith,  but  that  faith  which  «pro- 
dnoeth  obedience,'  that  feith  which  •  worketh  by 
<m,*  that  faith  of  which  the  practical  language 
Is—*  Strive  that  you  may  •  enter  in ;'  •  So  run 
chat  you  may  obUin  ;•— •  Qo  Jigkt  that  you  may 
lay  hold  on  eternal  life  !*— that  faith  which  di. 
recta  us  'not  to  be  weary  in  well-doing;*— 
which  says,  *  toork  out  your  own  salvation  :*— 
never  forsetting  at  the  same  time,  »that  it  is 
God  which  worketh  In  us  both  to  will  and  to  da* 
Tho  contrary  dootrine  is  implied  in  the  very 
name  of  the  Redeemer;  'And  his  name  shall 
be  called  •Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people 
^fSffi  their  sins,*  not  in  their  sins.— Are  those 
rich  supplies  of  grace  which  the  gospel  offers ; 
are  those  abundant  aids  of  the  Spirit  which  it 
prmtilsee,  tendered  to  the  t/sM/aJ?— Na  God 
will  have  all  his  gifia  imi^oved.    Graee  must  I 
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thinks  it  not  derogatory  to  his  ft«e  gmee  to  de> 
elare,  that  •  those  only  wiio  do  bis  oomnaad. 
ments  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life.*  Aad  Ifae 
scriptures  represent  it  as  not  derogatory  to  the 
oaerffiee  of  Christ,  to  fellow  bis  example  ia  wail- 
doing.  The  only  cantion  is,  that  we  nmsv  not 
work  in  (^ur  own  strength,  nor  bring  im  cMir  ooa- 
trtbotion  of  works  as  i?  in  aid  of  the  auppooed 
deficiency  of  Hia  merita. 

For  we  most  not  in  ear  ooer-eaution  feney, 
that  because  phrist  has  •tedeemed  na  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,*  we  are  therefore  without  a 
law.  In  acknowledging  Christ  as  a  deliverer, 
we  must  not  ferget  that  he  is  a  law-giver  loa, 
and  that  we  are  expresaly  commanded  •  to  fulfil 
the  law  of  Christ  :*  if  we  wish  to  know  whai  his 
laws  are,  we  roust '  search  the  Seriptmea,*  espo 
daily  the  New  Teatament ;  there  we  ehali  find 
him  declaring 

iwB  ABBOLon  NScaBBBi'nr  ov  A  oBAiios  or  nun 
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Our  Saviour  aaya,  that  *  except  a  man  be  bon 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God  :*  that 
it  is  not  a  mere  aeknowledgtag  Hie  aulbority, 
caUing  him  •Lord,  Lord,*  that  wUi  avail  any 
thing,  except  we  ao  what  He  coasmande ;  that 
any  thing  abort  of  thb  is  like  a  man  bv 
his  house  upon  the  sand,  which  when  the  i 
come  on,  will  certainly  falL  In  like 
the  apostles  are  continually  enforcing  the  i 
sity  of  this  change,  which  they  describe  noder 
the  vario«is  namea  of  •  the  new  maa  ;** — *  the 
new  creature  ;*t—*  a  tranaformation  into  the 
image  of  God  ;*|— *  a  participation  of  the  divine 
nature.*^  Nor  ia  this  change  represented  as 
consisting  merely  in  a  ehan|e  of  religioas  e|ia. 
nions,  not  even  in  being  delivered  over  from  a 
worse  to  a  better  system  of  doctrines,  nor  in  ex- 
changing  gross  sins  fer  those  whiah  are  more 
sober  and  reputable :  nor  in  renooaeing  the  aina 
of  jrooth,  and  assuming  those  of  a  qaietor  period 
of  life;  nor  in  leaving  off  evil  praeticea  beeaaae 
men  are  grown  tired  of  them,  or  find  they  in- 
jure  their  credit,  heakh,  or  fbrtane;  nor  deea  it 
conaist  in  inoffenaivenessendoblinng  noanaers, 
nor  indeed  in  any  merely  otttwanl  refermatioa. 

But  the  change  consisU  in  •  being  reaewed 
in  the  spirit  of  our  minds  ;*  in  being  •  oonferoDed 
to  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God  :*  in  being  •  call- 
ed  out  of  darkneaa  into  his  marvelbos  light* 
And  the  whole  of  this  great  change,  its  hegia. 
ning,  progresB,  and  final  acoomplishaieat  (fer  it  is 
represented  as  a  gradual  change)  ia  ascribed  ts 


We  are  perpetoally  reminded  of  e«r  utter  in- 
ability  to  help  ourselves,  that  we  may  set  the 
higher  value  on  thoae  graciooa  aida  which  are 
heM  out  to  us.  We  are  Unght  that  *  we  aie 
not  aofficient  to  ikimk  any  thing  as  of  imreeHes^ 
but  our  sofficiency  is  of  God.'  Aad  when  we  aie 
UAA  that  •  if  we  live  afler  the  fieah,  we  shaH  die^ 
we  are  at  the  same  time  reminded,  that  it  Is 
* throo^  the  fi^f  that  'we  moat  mortify  the 
•  Erticaiant.  iv.  %A.  \  Galstians,  vi.  U 
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that  we  •grief*  aol  the  H0I7  Spirit  of  Ood»* 
'  that  we  ^iiMDdi  sol  tke  Spirft*  Bj  all  which 
ezpreeaiona*  and  many  other*  of  like  import,  we 
are  taught  that,  while  we  are  to  aacrihe  wHh 
hwnble  gratitode  eterjr  good  thooght,  woni,  and 
work,  to  the  infloenoe  orthe  Holf  Spirit,  we  are 
not  to  look  on  aiieh  infloenoe  ae  enperaeding  ear 
own  oxertione ;  and  it  ia  too  plain  that  we  may 
reject  the  graoioue  ofiere  of  aaeietanee,  eince 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  oeeaaion  to  oantion 
ue  nor  to  do  it.  The  ecriptiiret  here  illoatrated 
this  in  terms  which  are  familiar  indeed,  bat 
which  are  therefore  onl?  the  more  eoBdesoend- 
ing  and  endearing.  *  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door 
and  knock.  If  any  man  hear  mv  veiee  and 
open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will 
sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me.'  Obserre,  it  is 
not  said,  if  any  man  will  not  listen  to  me,  I  will 
foroe  open  the  door.  But  if  we  reAise  admit- 
to  such  a  guest,  we  most  abide  by  the 


The  sublime  doctrine  of  divine 
the  more  to  be  prised  not  only  on  aooount  of 
our  own  hdpleMneas,  bot  from  the  additional 
coaeideratioQ  of  the  powerfoi  adversary  with 
whom  the  Christian  iias  to  contend :  an  article 
of  onr  faith  by  the  way,  which  is  growing  into 
general  disrepole  among  the  politer  dees  of  so. 
cietv.  Nay,  there  is  a  kind  of  ridienle  attached 
to  the  very  suggestion  of  the  eubject,  ae  if  it 
were  exploded  by  general  agreement,  en  fall 
proof  of  its  being  an  absolole  ahsorditv,  otteriy 
repugnant  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  an  enlightened 
age.  And  it  requires  no  small  neatnees  of  ex- 
pression and  perjpbraatic  ingenuity  to  get  the 
very  mention  tolerated;— I  mean 

rax  iORimnui  noorftisn  ov  tbx  szivmnB  amp 
fowsa  OP  om  oasaT  spiiituai*  smbht. 

This  is  considered  by  the  fashionable  sceptic 
aa  a  vulgar  inventam,  which  ought  to  be  banish- 
ed  with  the  belief  in  dreams,  and  ghosts  and 
witchcraft : — by  the  foshioBable  Christian,  as  an 
ingenious  allegory,  but  not  aa  a  literal  truth ; 
and  by  almeet  all,  ae  a  doctrine  which,  when  it 
happens  to  be  introduced  at  chufoh,  haa  at  least 
nothing  to  do  with  the  pose ,  but  is  by  oommon 
ooosent  made  over  to  the  aulm,  if  indeed  it  moat 
be  retained  at  aU. 

May  I,  with  great  humility  and  respect,  pre. 
avme  to  suggest  to  our  divines  that  they  wenld 
do  well  not  to  lend  their  countenance  to  the  mo^ 
dish  curtailaients  of  the  Christian  ftith :  nor  to 
•hnn  the  introduction  of  this  doctrine  whenever 
it  consists  with  their  subject  to  bring  it  forward  I 
A  truth  which  m  seldom  brought  before  the  eye, 
imperceptibly  grows  lees  and  less  important; 
and  if  it  be  an  unpleasing  truth,  we  grow  more 
and  more  reconciled  to  its  absence,  till  at  length 
its  intrusion  becomes  offensive,  and  we  learn  in 
the  end  to  renounce  what  we  at  first  only  ne- 

S 'acted.  Because  some  coarse  and  ranting  eiu 
nsiasts  have  been  fond  of  using  tremendous 
terms  and  awftil  denunciations  with  a  violence 
and  frequency,  which  might  make  it  seem  to  be 
m  gratification  to  them  to  denounce  judgments 
and  anticipate  torments,  can  their  coarseness  or 
vulgarity  make  a  true  doctrine  false,  or  an  im. 


porlant  one  triffing  Y  If  such  pceaehera  have 
given  oflenee  by  their  uncouth  manner  of  ma* 
nagtn^  aa  awfbl  doctrine,  that  indeed  fnrnishee 
a  eautua  to  treat  tlie  eobject  more  discreetly, 
but  it  is  no  just  reaaon  ibr  avoiding  the  doctrine. 
For  to  keep  a  truth  oat  of  eight  because  it  haa 
beea  absurdly  handled  or  ill-defended,  might  in 
time  be  assigned  aa  a  reason  for  keeping  back, 
one  bv  one,  every  doctrine  of  our  holy  dinrch ; 
fi>r  which  of  them  has  net  occasionally  had  im- 
prudent advcoatee  or  weak  champions'! 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  doctrine  in  questioQ 
is  not  only  interwoven  by  allusion,  implication, 
or  direct  assertion  throughout  the  whole  scrip- 
tare,  but  that  it  stands  prominentlr  jKfi»on(/!ed 
at  the  opening  of  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old 
Teetament  The  deviTs  temptation  of  our  Lord, 
in  which  he  ie  not  represented  figuratively,  but 
viaihly  and  palpably,  stands  exaeUy  on  the  same 
gfonad  of  authority  with  other  events  #hich  are 
received  without  repttgnance.  And  it  may  not 
be  an  unuseAU  obeervation  to  remark,  that  the 
very  refusing  to  believe  in  an  evil  spirit,  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  bis  own  saggestions ;  fbr 
there  is  aot  a  more  dangeroas  illusion  than  to 
believe  ouraelvec  ou*  of  toe  reacn  of  ii-qsiodo, 
nor  a  more  alarming  temptation  than  to  fancy 
that  we  are  not  liaUe  to  be  tempted. 

But  the  dark  chNid  raised  hj  this  doc^ine 
will  be  dispelled  by  the  cheering  certainty  that 
our  blessed  Saviour  having  himself  *  been  temfit- 
ed  likaaa  we  are,ie  able  to  deliver  those  who  are 
templed.' 

In  return^— From  this  imperiect  sketch  we 
may  see  how  suitable  the  religion  of  Christ  is  to 
fallen  man  i  How  exactly  it  meets  ev^ry  want! 
No  one  needs  now  perish  because  be  is  a  sinner, 
provided  he  be  willing  to  forsake  his  sins ;  fbr 
*  Jeeas  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin- 
nera  ;*  and  *  He  is  now  exalted  to  be  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour,  to  ^ve  repentance  and  fbrgire- 
nesa  of  sin.*  Which  passage,  be  it  observed, 
may  be  considerad  as  pointing  out  to  us  the  or 
dtr  in  which  he  bestows  his  blessings ;  he  givea 
first  rcpcnfmics  and  thenybryt«sn«ss. 

We  may  likewiee  see  how  roach  the  character 
of  a  true  Christian  rises  above  every  other ;  that 
there  is  a  wlM^ness,  an  integrity,  a  complete- 
ness in  the  Christian  character,  that  a  few  natu* 
ral,  pleasing  qaalities,  not  cast  in  the  mopld  of 
the  Goepel,  are  bot  as  beantifhl  fragments,  or 
well-turned  single  limbe,  which  fbr  want  of  tJiat 
beauty,  which  ariaee  flrom  the  proportion  of 
parts,  fbr  want  of  that  connexion  of  the  membcra 
w|th  the  livinff  head,  are  of  little  comparative 
excellence.  There  may  be  amiable  qualitiee 
which  are  not  Chrktian  graces ;  and  the  aposUe, 
after  enumeratinjf  v^titj  separate  article  of  aU 
tack  or  defence  with  which  a  Christian  warrior 
is  to  be  accoutred,  sums  up  the  matter  by  di- 
recting that  we  pot  on  *  the  mAofs  armour  of 
God.'  And  this  esmjrfefsiisss  is  insisted  on  by 
all  the  apoelles.  One  prays  that  his  oonverte 
may  *  stand  jwrfscf  and  eampieU  in  the  whole 
wiu  of  God  ,*'  another  enjoins  that  they  •be^er- 
/est  and  enllrv,  wanting  nothing.' 

Now  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  expected 
any  convert  to  be  wUhmU  /aulft;  they  knew 
too  well  the  conaUtoticn  of  the  human  heart  to 
for m  BO  uofbanded  an  eiqieotatioD.    But  Chris< 
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tuns  nittit  httve  no  faolt  in  their  frmeipU  ;  tbeir 
▼iewt  moat  be  correct,  their  propoeed  9eh€me 
muet  be  faultless ;  their  intention  most  be  sin- 
gle :  their  ttandtird  most  be  lofty ;  tbeir  oijeet 
mast  be  right;  their mari;  most  be  the  high  call- 
ing of  God  in  Christ  Jesns.* — ^There  must  be  no 
mlUnced  evii«  no  isarran<M2  de&etlon,  no  toUnied 
impurity,  no hahitaal  irregularity.  Though  they 
do  not  rise  as  high  as  they  oaght,  nor  as  they 
wish,  in  the  sotle  of  perfection,  yet  the  scale  it. 
self  must  be  oorrect,  and  the  desire  of  ascending 
perpetual;  countinsr  nothing  done  while  any 
thing  remains  undone.  Every  grace  must  be 
kept  in  exercise ;  conquests  once  made  over  an 
evil  propensity  must  not  only  be  maintained  but 
extended.  And  in  truth  Christianity  so  com- 
prizes contrary,  and  as  it -may  be  thoogbt  irre- 
concilable excellences,  that  those  which  seem 
so  incompatible  as  to  be  incapable  by  nature  of 
oeing  inmates  of  the  same  breast  are  almost  ne- 
oessaril^  iovolved  m  the  Christian  character. 

For  mstance ;  Christianity  requires  that  our 
fiuth  be  at  once  fervent  and  sober ;  that  our  love 
be  both  ardent  and  lasting ;  that  onr  patienee  be 
not  only  heroic  but  gentle ;  she  demands  dannt- 
less  zeal  and  genuine  humility ;  active  services 
and  complete  self-renunciation;  high  attain- 
ments in  goodness,  with  deep  conscionsness  of 
defect ;  courage  in  reproving,  and  meekness  in 
bearing  reproof;  a  quick  perception  of  what  is 
sinful ;  with  a  willingness  to  forgive  tbeoflbnder ; 
active  virtue  ready  to  <^  all,  and  passive  virtue 
ready  to  hear  all  We  most  stretch  every  fe. 
eolty  in  the  service  of  onr  Lord,  and  yet  bring 
every  thought  into  obedience  to  Him :  while  we 
aim  to  live  in  the  exercise  of  every  Christian 
grace,  we  must  account  oui selves  unprofitable 
servants :  we  must  ttrive  for  the  crown,  yet  re. 
ceive  it  as  a  gt/t,  and  then  lay  it  at  our  Master's 
feet :  while  we  are  busily  trading  in  the  world 
with  our  Lord's  talents,  we  must  *  commune 
with  our  hearts,  and  be  still  :*  while  we  strive 
to  practise  the  purest  disinterestedness,  we  must 
be  contented  though  we  meet  with  selfishness  in 
return ;  and  while  laying  out  our  lives  fer  the 
good  of  mankind,  we  must  submit  to  reproach 
without  murmuring,  and  to  ingratitude  without 
resentment  And  to  render  us  equal  to  all  these 
services,  Christianity  bestows  not  only  the  pre- 
cepts, hot  the  power ;  she  does  what  the  great 
poet  of  Ethics  lamented  that  reason  could  not  do, 
*  she  lends  us  arms  as  well  as  rules.* 

For  here,  if  not  only  the  worldly  and  the  ti- 
mid, but  the  humble  and  the  well-disposed,  shonld 
demand  with  fear  and  trembling,  *  Who  is  enffi- 
cient  for  theee  things  7*  Revelatbn  makes  its 
own  reviving  answer,  *  My  grace  is  sufficient  fer 
thee.* 

It  will  be  well  here  to  distinguish  that  there 
are  two  sorts  of  Christian  professors,  one  of 
which  affect  to  speak  of  Christianitv  as  if  it  were 
a  mere  system  of  doctrines,  with  little  reference 
to  their  influence  on  life  and  manners ;  while 
the  other  consider  it  as  exhibiting  a  seene  of 
hnman  duties  independent  of  its  doctrines.  For 
though  the  latter  sort  may  admit  the  doctrines, 
yet  they  contemplate  them  as  a  separate  and 
disconnected  set  of  opinions,  rather  than  as  an 
influential  principle  of  action.  In  violation  of 
that  beantifnl  harmjiiy  which  sobaifto  ui 


porCof  SociplnM  belweha  preedee  and  Mfef 
the  religioas  world  famishes  two  sorts  of  peo|]le 
who  seem  to  enlist  themselves,  as  if  in  oppesi. 
tion,  under  the  bamieff  of  Saint  Paul  and  Beittt 
James ;  an  if  those  two  great  champions  of  the 
Cliristian  eause  had  foaght  fer  two  innsAsn. 
Those  who  afieot  respectively  to  be  the  diecipfes 
of  each,  treat  feith  and  works  ao  if  they  were 
opposite  interests,  instead  of  inseparaMe  points. 
Nay,  the^  go  farther,  and  set  Saint  Pan!  at  va. 
rianee  with  himself 

Now  instead  of  reasoning  on  the  potnt,  kt  as 
refer  to  the  apostle  m  qaestMo,  who  faimself  de- 
finitely  settles  the  dbpnte.  The  apoeColie  order 
and  method  in  this  respect  deseivos  Dotioe  and 
imitation :  fer  it  b  oheervable  that  the  earlier 
pi^ts  of  meet  of  the  epistles  abound  In  the  dss- 
tnne$  of  Christianity,  while  those  latter  chap- 
ters,  which  wmd  up  the  sukgect,  exhibit  aH  the 
duties  which  grow  out  of  thmn,  as  the  natoral 
and  necessary  productions  of  such  a  living  root* 
But  this  altsrnate  mention  of  doctrine  and  piee- 
tice,  which  seemed  likely  to  mmU,  has  on  the 
contrary  fermed  a  eort  of'^line  of  separation  be- 
■tween  these  two  orders  of  believers,  and  intra, 
duced  a  broken  and  mntilated  systeni.  'RHse 
who  woold  make  Christlaiiirf  consist  of  doe- 
trines  only,  dwell  fer  instance,  on  the  first  dsfsn 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  eon- 
taimng  ejmlasively  the  sum  and  snbstancs  ef 
the  Gospel.  Whue  the  mere  moralists,  who 
wish  to  strip  ChristisnHy  of  her  lofty  and  appra- 
prtata  attributes,  delight  to  dweU  on  the  tme^ 
chapter,  whioh  is  a  table  of  duties,  as  exdosive. 
It  aa  if  the  preceding  chapters  made  no  part  of 
the  sacred  Canon.  Bat  Saint  Panl  himsalC  who 
was  at  least  as  sound  a  theologian  as  any  of  his 
commeAators,  settles  the  matter  another  way, 
by  making  the  dntiee  of  the  twelfth  gvow  oot 
of  the  dootrines  of  the  antecedent  eXeesn,  jnst  as 
any  other  consequence  grows  oot  of  its  caose. 
And  as  if  hesuspected  that  the indivi^ble onion 
between  them  mip^ht  pcesibly  be  overfeeked,  he 
links  the  two  distmot  divisions  together  by  a  fe. 
gical  *  therefere,'  with  which  the  twelfth  begiMt 
--'I  beseech  TOO lAerr/or^*(thet  is,asthe«flbct 
of  all  I  have  been  inculcating,)  *  that  yon  pre> 
sent  your  bodies  a  living  sannfice,  acceptable  to 
God,*  dtc  and  then  goee  on  to  enforce  on  them, 
ae  a  consequence  of  what  he  had  been  ptescb- 
ing,  the  practice  of  every  Christian  virtne.  This 
corobineid  view  of  the  subject  sseme  on  the  one 
hand,  to  be  the  only  means  of  preventing  the 
substitution  of  Pagan  morality  for  Christian  be 
linees :  and,  on  the  other,  of  sscuring  the  leading 
doctrine  of  juetifieation  by  feith,  from  the  dresd- 
fol  danger  of  Antinomian  licsnlioosneaH ;  every 
hnman  obligation  being  thns  grafled  on  the  fir* 
ing  stoek  of  a  divine  principle. 


CHAP.  XXL 

On  the  duty  and  efficacy  of  prayer. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  largely  on  a  tqna 

*  TMb  te  tlis  laagaafs  of  oar  cbareh,  as  mav  be  mm 
in  her  IStti  srtkle ;  vis. 

Good  works  do  aprini;  out  necessarily  of  a  trae  sad 
lively  fliith ;  iaeomuch  that  by  them  a  lively  faith  mat 
be  as  svidsBiJiy  known,  as  a  tns  disremed  ky  Its  frwL 
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which  hu  hoen  exbaoited  bj  the  thleit  pun. 
But  IB  a  work  of  tbU  nature  eeema  to  require 
that  00  iiDportant  a  subject  should  not  be  over- 
looked, it  is  intended  to  notice  in  a  slight  man- 
ner a  few  of  those  many  difficulties  and  popular 
objections  which  are  brought  forward  against 
the  use  and  efficacy  of  prayer,  even  by  those 
who  would  be  unwilling  to  be  suspected  of  im- 
]Hety  and  unbelief. 

There  is  a  class  of  objectors  who  strangely 
profess  to  withhold  homage  from  the  Moat  High, 
not  out  of  contempt  but  reverence.  They  aflSot 
to  consider  the  use  of  prayer  as  derogatory  from 
the  omniscience  of  G>od,  asserting  that  it  looks 
as  if  we  thought  he  stood  in  neml  of  being  in* 
fi>rmed  of  our  wants ;  and  as  derogatory  from 
his  ^roodness,  as  implying  that  he  needs  to  be 
put  m  mind  of  them. 

But  is  it  not  enough  for  such  poor  firail  beings 
aa  we  are  to  know,  that  God  himself  does  not 
consider  prayer  as  derogatory  either  to  his  wis. 
dom  or  goodness  7  And  shall  we  erect  ourselves 
into  judges  of  what  is  consistent  with  the  attri. 
^  bates  of  Him  before  whom  angels  fall  prostrate 
with  self-abasement  7  Will  he  thank  such  de. 
fenders  of  his  attributes,  who,  while  thej^  profess 
to  reverence,  scruple  not  to  disobey  him  7  It 
ought  rather  to  be  viewed  as  a  rreat  enqourage- 
ment  to  prayer,  that  we  are  addressing  a  Being, 
who  knows  our  wants  better  than  we  can  ex- 
press them,  and  whose  preventing  goodness  is 
always  ready  to  relieve  them.  Prayer  seems  to 
ttnite  the  different  attributes  of  the  Almighty : 
Ibr  if  he  is  indeed  the  God  that  heareth  praver, 
that  is  the  best  reason  why  '  to  him  all  flesh 
^ould  comcb* 

It  is  objected  by  another  class,  and  on  the  spe- 
cious ground  of  humility  too,  though  we  do  not 
always  find  the  objector  himself  quite  as  humble 
as  his  plea  would  oe  thought,  that  it  is  arrogant 
in  sach  insignificant  bein^  as  we  are  to  pre- 
ftame  to  lay  our  petty  necessities  before  the  Great 
and  Glorious  God,  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
Condescend  to  the  multitude  of  trifling  and  even 
interfering  requests  which  are  brought  before 
bim  by  his  creatures.  These  and  such  like  ob- 
jections arise  from  mean  and  unworthy  thoughts 
of  the  Great  Creator.  It  seems  as  if  those  who 
make  them  considered  the  Most  High  as  *  such 
an  one  as  themselves  ;*  a  Being,  who  can  per- 
form a  certain  given  quantity  of  business,  but 
who  would  be  overpowered  with  an  additional 
quantity.  Or,  at  best,  is  it  not  considering  the 
Almighty  ii\  the  light,  not  of  an  infinite  God, 
but  of  a  graat  man,  of  a  minister,  or  a  king, 
who,  while  he  superintends  public  and  national 
concerns,  is  obliged  to  neglect  small  and  indivi- 
dual petitions,  because  his  hands  being  full  he 
cannot  spare  that  leisure  and  attention  which 
iuffice  for  every  thing  7  They  do  not  consider 
him  as  that  infinitely  glorious  Being,  who  while 
he  beholds  at  once  all  that  is  doing  in  heaven 
and  in  earth,  is  at  the  same  time  as  attentive  to 
the  prayer  of  the  poor  destitute,  as  present  to 
the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoner,  as  if  each 
of  these  forlorn  creatures  were  individually  the 
object  of  his  undivided  attention. 

These  critics,  who  are  for  sparing  the  Su- 

reme  Being  the  trouble  of  our  prayers,  and,  if 
may  so  speak  without  profaneness,  would  re- 


lieve Oflinipotenee  of  part  of  his  burden,  by  aa- 
signing  to  his  care  only  such  a  portion  as  may 
be  more  easily  managed,  seem  to  have  no  adi^ 
quate  conception  of  his  attributes. 

They  forget  that  infinite  wisdom  puts  him  aa 
easily  within  reach  of  all  knowledge,  as  infinite 
power  does  of  all  performance ;  that  he  is  a  Be 
inff  in  whose  plans  complexity  makes  no  diffi- 
ciuty,  variety  no  obstruction,  and  multiplicity 
no  confusion ;  that  to  ubiquity  distance  does  not 
exist ;  that  to  infinity  space  is  annihilated ;  that 
past,  present,  and  future,  are  discerned  more 
accurately  at  one  glance  of  his  eye,  to  whom  a 
thousand  years  are  as  one  da^,  than  a  single 
moment  of  time  or  a  single  point  of  space  can 
be  by  ours. 

To  the  other  part  of  the  objection,  founded  on 
the  suppoaed  interference  (that  is  irreconcilable- 
ness)  of  one  man's  petitions  with  those  of  an- 
other,  this  anawer  seems  to  suggest  itself:  first, 
that  we  must  take  care  that  when  we  ask,  we 
do  not  *  ask  amiss  ;*  that  for  instance,  we  ask 
chiefly,  and  in  an  unqualified  manner,  only  for 
spiritual  blessings  to  ourselves  and  others ;  and 
in  doing  this  the  prayer  of  one  man  cannot  in- 
terfere with  that  of  another,  because  no  propor- 
tion of  sanctity  or  virtue  impbred  by  one  ab- 
stracts the  same  attainments  in  another.  Next 
in  asking  for  temporal  and  inferior  blessings, 
we  must  qualify  our  petition,  even  though  it 
should  extend  to  deliverance  from  the  severest 
pains,  or  to  our  very  life  itself,  according  to  that 
example  of  our  Saviour :  *  Father  if  ii  oe  posti- 
hUt  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.  NievertntUss^ 
not  my  wUlf  but  thine,  be  done.*  By  thus  qua- 
lifying our  prayer,  we  exercise  ourselves  in  an 
act  ofresignation  to  God  :  we  profess  not  to  wish 
what  will  interfere  with  his  benevolent  plan,  and 
^et  we  may  hope  by  prayer  to  secure  (he  bless- 
ing ao  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  it  Perhaps 
the  reason  why  this  objection  to  prayer  is  so 
strongly  felt,  is  the  too  great  disposition  to  pray 
for  merely  temporal  ana  worldly  blessings,  and 
to  desire  them  in  the  most  unqualified  manner, 
not  submitting  to  be  without  them,  even  though 
tlie  granting  them  should  be  inconsistent  with 
the  general  plan  of  Providence.. 

Anothe^  class  continue  to  bring  fbrward,  aa 
pertinaciously  as  if  it  had  never  been  answered, 
the  exhausted  argument,  that  seeing  God  is  im- 
mutable, no  petitions  of  ours  can  ever  change 
Him :  that  events  themselves  being  settled  in  a 
fixed  and  unalterable  course,  and  bound  in  a  fa- 
tal necessity,  it  is  folly  to  think  that  we  can  dis- 
turb  the  established  laws  of  the  universe,  or  in- 
terrupt the  course  of  Providence  by  our  prayers : 
and  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  these,  firm  de- 
crees can  be  reversed  by  any  requests  of  ours. 

Without  entering  into  the  wide  and  track lesa 
field  of  fate  and  free  will,  from  which  pursuit  I 
am  kept  back  equally  by  the  most  profound  iff. 
Boranoe  and  the  most  invincible  dislike,  I  would 
only  obtfierve,  that  theae  objections  apply  equally 
to  all  human  action  as  #ell  as  to  prayer.  It 
may  therefore  with  the  same  propriety  be  urged, 
that  seeing  God  is  immutable  and  his  decreea 
unalterable,  therefore  our  actions  can  produce 
no  change  in  Him  or  in  our  own  state.  Weak 
aa  well  as  impious  reasoning !  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  even  the  modem  French  and 
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German  philosophers  may  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  God,  if  they 
might  make  snch  a  use  of  his  atlribntet.  The 
truth  is  (and  it  is  a  truth  disooverable  without 
any  depth  of  learning)  all  these  objections  are 
the  offspring  of  pride.  Poor  short-sighted  man 
cannot  reooocile  the  omniscience  and  decrees 
of  God  with  the  efficacy  of  prayer;  and  because 
ke  cannot  reconcile  them,  he  modestly  concludes 
they  are  irreconcilable.  How  much  more  wis- 
dom, 88  well  as  happiness,  revolts  iVom  an  hum- 
ble  Christian  spirit !  Such  a  plain  practical  text 
as,  *  Draw  near  unto  God,  and  he  will  draw  near 
unto  you,*  carries  more  consolation,  more  true 
knowledge  of  his  wants  and  their  remedy  to  the 
heart  of  a  penitent  sinner,  than  all  the  *  tomes 
of  casuistry,*  which*  have  puzzled  the  world  ever 
since  the  question  was  first  set  afloat  by  its 
original  propounders* 

And  as  the  plain  man  only  got  up  and  walked, 
to  prove  there  was  such  a  thin^  as  motion, 
in  answer  to  the  philosopher  who  m  an  elabo- 
rate theory  denied  it:  BO  the  plain  Christian, 
when  he  is  borne  down  with  the  assurance  that 
there  is  no  efficacy  in  prayer,  requires  no  better 
argument  to  repel  the  assertion,  than  the  good 
he  finds  in  nrayer  itself. 

All  the  doubts  proposed  to  him  respecting 
God,  do  not  so  much  aftct  him,  as  this  one 
doubt  respecting  himself:  *  Ifl  regard  iniquity 
n  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.*  For 
Jie  chief  doubt  and  difficulty  of  a  real  Christian 
consists,  not  so  much  of  a  distrust  of  God*s 
ability  and  willingness  to  answer  the  prayer  of 
the  upright,  as  in  a  distrust  of  his  own  upright- 
ness, as  in  a  doubt  whether  he  himself  belongs 
to  that  description  of  persons  to  whom  the  pro- 
mises  are  made,  and  of  the  quality  of  the  prayer 
which  he  offers  up. 

Let  the  subjects  of  a  dark  Ate  mamtain  a 
fallen,  or  the  slaves  of  a  blind  chance  a  hopeless 
•ilenoe,  but  let  the  child  of  a  compassionate  Al- 
mighty  Father  supplicate  His  mercies  with  a 
humble  confidence,  inspired  by  the  assurance, 
that  *  the  very  hairs  of  his  head  are  numbered.* 
Let  him  take  comfort  in  that  individual  and 
minute  attention,  without  which  not  a  sparrow 
fiills  to  the  ground,  as  well  as  in  tiat  heart- 
cheering  promise;  that,  as  *the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  over  the  righteous,*  so  are  *  his  ears 
open  to  their  prayers.*  And  as  a  pious  bishop 
has  observed,  *Our  Saviour  has  as  it  were 
hedged  in  and  inclosed  the  Lord*s  prayer  with 
these  two  great  fences  of  our  faith,  God*s  toinin^- 
ne$$  and  hiawnoer  to  help  us  ;*  the  preface  to  it 
assures  us  of^the  one,  which  by  calling  Grod  b^ 
the  tender  name  of  *  Our  Father,*  intimates  his 
readinest  to  help  his  children :  and  the  animat- 
ing  conclusion,  *  Thine  is  the  pow^r^  rescues 
OB  from  every  unbelieving  doubt  of  his  ahUity  to 
help  us. 

A  Christian  knows,  because  he  fbels,  that 
prayer  is,  though  in  a  way  to  him  inscrutable,  the 
medium  of  connexion  net  ween  God  and  his  ra- 
tional creatures  :  the  means  appointed  by  him  to 
draw  down  his  blessings  upon  us.  The  Christian 
knows  that  prayer  is  the  appointed  means  of  unit- 
ing two  ideas,  one  of  the  highest  roagnificenoc, 
the  other  of  the  most  profound  lowliness,  within 
tlM  oompaas  of  imagination ;  namely,  that  it  is  the 


link  of  communication  between  *the  high  and 
lofly  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity,  and  tliat 
heart  of  the  *  contrite  in  which  he  delights  to 
dwell.*  He  knows  that  this  inexplicable  union 
between  beings  so  unspeakably,  so  essefitiaDy 
different,  can  only  be  maintained  by  prayer : 
that  this  is  the  strong  but  secret  chain  which 
unites  time  with  eternity,  earth  with  heaven, 
man  with  Grod. 

The  plain  Christian,  as  was  befbre  obeerved, 
cannot  explain  why  it  is  so;  but  while  hefteh 
the  efficacy,  he  is  content  to  let  the  learnod  tfe. 
Jine  it ;  and  he  will  no  more  postpone  prayer  tifl 
he  can  produce  a  chain  of  reasoning  on  the 
manner  in  which  he  derives  benefit  from  it, 
than  he  will  postpone  eating  till  he  can  give  a 
scientific  lecture  on  the  nature  of  digestion ;  be 
is  contented  with  knowing  that  his  meat  has 
nouruhed  him  ;  and  he  leaves  to  the  philosopher, 
who  may  choose  to  defbr  his  meal  till  he  has 
elaborated  his  treatise,  to  starve  in  the  interim. 
The  Christian  feels  better  than  he  is  able  to  ex- 
plain, that  the  functions  of  his  spiritual  life  can 
no  more  be  carried  on  without  habitual  prayer, 
than  those  of  his  natural  life  without  frequent 
bodily  nourishment  He  feels  renovation  and 
strength  grow  out  of  the  use  of  the  appointed 
means,  as  necessarily  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  He  feels  that  the  health  of  his  soul  caa 
no  more  be  sustained,  and  its  powers  kept  m 
continued  vigour,  by  the  prayert  of  a  distant 
day,  than  his  body  by  the  aliment  of  a  distant 
day. 

^  But  there  is  one  motive  to  the  duty  in  ques- 
tion, far  more  constraining  to  the  true  believer 
than  all  others  that  can  be  named ;  more  im- 
perious than  any  argument  on  its  utility,  than 
any  convictions  of  its  efficacy,  even  than  any 
experience  of  its  consolations.  Prayer  is  the 
command  of  Ood  s  the  plain,  positive,  repeated 
injunction  of  the  Most  High,  who  declares, 
*  He  will  be  inquired  of.*  This  is  enough  to 
secure  the  obedience  of  the  Christian,  even 
though  a  promise  were  not,  as  it  always  ia,  at- 
tached to  the  command.  But  in  this  case,  to 
our  unspeakable  comfort,  the  promise  is  as  clear 
OS  the  precept :  *  Aek^  and  ye  shall  reeeite — 
tef&,  and  ye  shall  ^n^— Knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you.*  This  is  encouragement 
enough  for  the  plain  Christian.  As  to  the  mait- 
ner  in  which  prayer  is  made  to  coincide  with 
the  general  scheme  of  God*s  plan  in  the  govern- 
ment of  human  affairs ;  how  God  has  len  him- 
self at  liberty  to  reconcile  our  prayer  with  hit 
own  predetermined  will,  the  Christian  does  not 
very  critically  examine,  bis  precise  and  imme- 
diate duty  being  to  pray,  and  not  to  examine ; 
and  probably  this  being  among  the  'secret 
thinffs  which  belong  to  God,*  and  not  to  us,  it 
willlie  hidden  among  those  numberless  myste- 
ries which  we  shati  not  fully  understand  till 
faith  be  lost  in  sight 

In  the  meantime  it  is  enough  for  the  bamUe 
believer  to  be  assured,  that  the  Judge  of  all  tha 
earth  is  doing  right ;  it  is  enough  for  him  to  be 
assured  in  that  word  of  God  *  which  cannot  lie,* 
of  numberless  actual  instances  of  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  in  obtaining  blessings  and  averting 
calamities,  both  national  and  individual:  it  is 
enough  for  him  to  be  convinced  experimentally. 
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hf  tlMl  inlOTad  eTitoce«  wbioh  it  porkipt 
Mmmoant  to  all  otbet  evidence,  Uie  eomfbri  he 
liiniMlf  bas  reoeived  frem  prayer  when  all  other 
oomforto  hare  &iled  :--«nd  abore  all  to  end  with 
the  aaoM  motire  with  which  we  began,  the  only 
motive  indeed  which  A«  requires  for  the  perlbr- 
mance  of  any  daty — it  is  motive  enouffh  for 
hioH-that  lMu9  saUh  Me  L9rd.  For  when  a 
•eriooe  Christian  baa  once  got  a  plain  nnequivo. 
oal  eonunand  ih>ai  his  Maker  on  any  point,  he 
never  auapends  his  obedience  while  he  ia  amns. 
log  himielf  with  looking  about  for  anbordinale 
BBotives  of  afltion*  Instead  of  cnriooaly  ana> 
lysine  the  nature  of  the  doty,  he  oonsidera 
how  he  shall  best  fnim  it:  for  on  these  poinU 
at  least  it  may  be  said  without  controversy 
that  *  the  ignorant  (and  here  who  is  net  igno- 
rant?) bo9€  nothing  to  do  with  tho  Imw  bmi  to 
obewit? 

Others  there  are,  who,  perhaps  not  contro- 
Terting  any  of  the  premises,  yet  neglect  to  build 
fwactical  oonsequenoes  on  the  admisssion  of 
them,  who  neither  denying  the  dutv  nor  the 
efficacv  of  prayer,  yet  go  on  to  live  either  in  the 
irregular  observance  or  the  total  neglect  of  it, 
as  appetite,  or  pleasure,  or  business,  or  humour, 
day  happen  to  predominate ;  and  who  by  living 
almost  without  prajrer,  may  be  said  *to  live 
almost  without  God  in  the  world.*  To  such  we 
can  only  saj^,  that  they  littls  know  what  thev 
lose. — ^The  time  is  hastening  on  when  they  will 
look  upon  those  blessings  as  invaluable,  which 
BOW  thoy  think  not  worth  asking  for;  when 
they  will  bitterly  regret  the  abaence  of  those 
means  and  opportunities  which  now  they  either 
neglect  or  despise.  *  O  that  they  were  wise ! 
that  they  understood  this !  that  they  would  con- 
aider  their  latter  end  !* 

There  are  again  others,  who  it  is  to  be  feared 
having  once  lived  in  the  habit  of  prayer,  yet  not 
having  been  well  grounded  in  those  principles 
of  faith  and  repentance  on  which  genuine  prayer 
is  built,  have  by  degrees  totally  discontinued  it 
'  They  do  not  find/  say  they, '  that  their  affairs 
prosper  the  better  or  the  worse ;  or  perhaps  they 
were  unsuccessful  in  their  affairs  even  before 
they  dropped  the  practice,  and  so  had  no  en- 
couragement to  go  on.'  They  do  not  know  that 
they  had  no  encouragement;  they  do  not  know 
how  much  worse  their  affaira  might  have  gone 
on,  had  they  discontinued  it  sooner,  or  how  Uieir 
prayers  helped  to  retard  their  ruin.  Or  they 
do  not  know  that  perhaps  *  they  asked  amiss,' 
or  that  if  they  had  obtained  what  they  asked, 
they  might  have  been  far  more  unhappy.  For 
a  true  believer  never  *  restrains  prayer*  because 
he  is  not  certain  he  obtains  every  individual  re- 
quest;  for  he  is  persuaded  that  God,  in  com- 
passion  to  our  ignorance,  sometimes  in  great 
mercy  withholds  what  we  desire,  and  oflsn  dts- 
appoints  his  most  fkvoured  children  by  giving 
them,  not  what  they  ask,  but  what  he  knows  ia 
really  good  for  them.  The  froward  child,  as  a 
pious  prelate*  obaerves,  cries  for  the  shining 
blade,  which  the  tender  parent  withholds,  know- 
ingit  would  cut  his  fingers. 

Thus  to  persevere  when  we  have  not  the  en. 
couragement  of  visible  success,  is  an  evidence 
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ertnedAith.  Orthisbolvpfl 
waa  a  noble  instance.  Demt  and  disappoint* 
ment  rather  stimulated  than  stopped  hio  prayers. 
Thongh  in  a  vehement  strain  of  paasioaate  eb* 
qnenoe  he  eadaims,  ^  I  cry  out  of  wrong,  but  I 
am  not  beard;  I  ery  aloud,  but  theie  is  no 
judgment,*  yet  so  persuaded  was  he,  notwith* 
standing,  of  the  daty  of  continuing  this  holy 
importunity,  that  he  peraisted  against  all  huntao 
hope,  till  he  attained  to  that  exalted  pitch  of 
unshaken  faith,  by  whioh  he  was  enabled  to 
break  out  into  that  sublime  apostrophe,  *  Though 
he  slay  me,  yet  I  will  trust  in  him.* 

But  may  we  not  eay  that  there  ia  a  consider* 
able  class,  who  not  only  bring  none  of  the  oh* 
jections  which  we  have  atatsd  against  the  nse 
of  prayer ;  who  are  so  far  from  rejeeting,  that 
they  are  exact  and  regular  in  the  perfi>rmaaee 
of  it;  who  yet  take  it  up  on  as  low  ground  as  is 
conaistent  with  their  ideaa  of  their  own  safety ; 
who  while  they  conaidsr  prayer  as  an  indiepen* 
sable  form,  believe  nothing  of  that  chanee  of 
heart  and  of  those  holy  tempers  which  it  is  iii' 
tended  to  produce?  Many  who  yet  adher* 
scrupulously  to  the  lettsr,  are  so  far  fWim  enter, 
ing  into  the  spirit  of  this  duty,  that  thay  are 
strongly  inclined  to  suspeet  those  of  hypocrisy 
who  adopt  the  true  aoriptural  views  of  prayer. 
Nay,  as  even  the  Bible  may  be  so  wrested  as  to 
be  made  to  speak  almost  any  laiyruage  in  aupport 
of  almost  any  opinion,  these  pmons  lay  hold  oA 
Scripture  itself  to  bear  them  out  in  their  own 
slight  views  of  this  doty ;  and  they  profess  to 
borrow  from  thence  the  ground  of  that  censure 
which  they  cast  on  the  more  serious  Christiansii 
Among  the  many  passa^  which  have  been 
made  to  convey  a  meaning  foreign  to  their 
original  design,  none  have  been  seised  upon 
with  more  avidity  by  such  persons  than  the 
pointed  censures  of  our  Saviour  on  those  *  who 
for  a  pretence  make  long  prajers;*  as  well  as 
on  those  '  who  use  vain  repetitions,  and  think 
they  shall  be  heard  for  much  speaking.*  Now 
the  things  here  intended  to  b^reproved,  were 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  heathen,  together  with  the  error  of 
all  those  who  depended  on  the  success  of  their 
prayers,  while  they  imitated  the  deceit  of  the 
one  or  the  folly  of  the  other.  But  our  Saviour 
never  meant  those  severe  reprehenaions  should  * 
cool  or  abridge  the  devotion  of  pious  Christians, 
to  which  they  do  not  at  all  apply. 

More  or  fewer  words,  however,  so  little  con- 
stitute the  true  value  of  prayer,  that  there  is  no 
doubt  but  one  of  the  most  affecting  specimens 
on  record  is  the  short  petition  of  the  publican , 
full  fraught  as  it  is  with  that  spirit  of  contritioir. 
and  self-abasement  which  is  the  very  principle 
and  soul  of  prayer.  And  this  specimen  perhaps 
is  the  best  model  for  that  sudden  lifting  up  of 
the  heart  which  we  call  ejaculation.  But  I 
doubt,  in  general,  whether  those  few  hasty 
Words  to  vvhich  these  frugal  petitioners  would 
stint  the  scanty  devotions  of  others  and  them* 
selves,  will  be  always  found  ample  enough  to 
satisfy  the  bumble  penitent,  who,  being  a  sinner, 
has  much  to  confess ;  who,  hoping  he  is  a  par- 
doned ainner,  has  much  to  acknowledge.  Such 
an  one  oerhaps  cannot  alwaya  pour  out  the  ful- 
ness of  Ills  soul  within  the  prescribed  abridg 
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ments.    lBv«ii  tbe  nncenMi  Chf iatian,  when  he 
wishes  to  find  his  heart  wsrin,  has  o^n  to  la- 
ment  its  coldness.    Though  he  fi)el  that  he  has 
received  much,  and  has  therefore  mnch  to  be 
thankfal  for,  yet  he  is  ncA  able  at  once  to  brings 
his  wajward  spirit  into  snob  a  postnre  as  shall 
fit  it  for  tlie  solemn  business ;  for  such  an  one 
has  not  merely  his  form  to  repeat ;  but  he  has 
his  tempers  to  ivdoce  to  order ;  his  afiecttons  to 
excitof  and  his  peace  to  make.     His  thua^hts 
may  be  realising  the  sarcasm  of  tbe  prophet  on 
the  idol  Baal,  *  they  may  be  grone  a  joomey,* 
and  must  be  recalled  ;  his  heart  perhaps  *  sleep- 
eth  and  most  be  awaked.*    A  devoat  supplicant 
too  will  labour  to  affect  and  warm  his  mind 
with  a  sense  of  the  great  and  gracious  attributes 
of  Qodt  in  imitation  of  the  holy  men  of  old. 
Like  Jehosaphat,  he  will  sometimes  enumerate 
'the  power,  and  the  might,  and  the  mercies  of 
the  Most  High,*  in  order  to  stir  up  tbe  senti. 
menta  of  awe,  and  gratitude,  and  kyre,  and  hu- 
mility in  his  own  soul.*    He  will  iaboor  to  imi- 
tate  the  example  of  his  SaTWur,  whose  heart  di- 
lated with  the  expression  of  the  same  holy 
afbctions.    ^I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth.*    A  heart  thus  animated,  thus 
warmed  with  divine  love,  cannot  always  scru. 
pulously  Hmit  itself  to  the  mere  hunnesB  of 
|»rayer,  if  I  mav  so  speak.    It  cannot  content 
Itself  with  mernr  spreading  out  ite  own  neces- 
eities,  but  expanas  in  contemplating  the  perfec- 
tions of  Him  to  whom  he  is  addressing  them. 
Hie  humble  supplicant,  though  he  be  no  longer 
governed  bv  a  Jove  of  tfie  world,  yet  grieves  to 
Ittd  that  he  cannot  totally  exclude  it  from  his 
"tiioughte.    Though  he  has  on  the  whole  a  deep 
tense  of  his  own  wante,  and  of  the  abundant  pro- 
vtsioQ  which  is  made  for  them  in  the  Gospel ; 
yet  when  he  most  wishes  to  be  rejoicing  in  those 
strong  motives  for  love  and  gratitude,  luas !  even 
then  he  has  to  mourn  his  worldliness,  his  insen- 
sibility, his  deadness.    He  has  to  deplore  the 
littleness  and  vanity  of  tbe  objects  which  are 
even  then  drav4ng  away  his  heart  fVom  his  Re- 
d)Bemer.    The  best  Christian  is  but  too  liable, 
during  the  temptetions  of  the  day,  to  be  ensnared 
by  *  the  Inst  of  tbe  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,* 
and  is  not  always  brought  without  effort  to  re- 
flect that  he  h  but  dust  and  ashes.    How  can 
even  good  persons  who  are  just  come  perhaps 
ftom  listening  to  the  flattery  of  tbeir  fbllow- 
worms,  acknowledge  before  Crod,  without  any 
preparation  of  the  heart,  that  the^  are  miserable 
sinners  7    They  require  a  little  time  to  impress 
on  their  own  souls  tne  truth  of  that  solemn  con* 
ftssion  of  sin  they  are  making  to  Him,  without 
which  brevity  and  not  length  mi^j^ht  constitute 
hypocrisy.    Even  the  sincerely  pious  have  in 
praver  grievous  wanderings  to  lament,  from 
which  others  roistakingly  suppose  the  advanced 
Christian  to  be  exempt    Such  wanderings  that, 
as  an  old  divine  has  observed,  it  would  exceed- 
ingly  humble  a  good  man,  could  he,  afler  be 
had  prayed,  be  made  to  see  his  prayers  written 
down,  with  exact  interlineations  of  all  the  vain 
and  impertinent  thonghte  which  had  thrust 
themselves  In  amongst  tbem.    So  that  such  an 
erne  win  indeed,  from  a  strong  sense  of  these 
distractions,  feel  deep  occasion  with  the  prophet 
*  2  Chron.  xv.  5, 6. 


to  Mk  Ibrgiveness  for  •  the  ini^tdty  of  his  Asijf 
things  '*  and  would  find  cause  enough  lor  hnrnu 
lisAion  every  night,  had  he  to  knient  the  sins  of 
his  pravers  only. 

We  know  that  such  a  brief  petition  as  *  Lord 
help  my  unbelief^  if  the  suppiioant  Iw  in  so  hap- 
py a  frame,  and  the  prayer  be  darted  up  with 
such  strong  faith  that  his  very  soul  mounto  with 
the  petition,  may  suffice  to  draw  down  a  blessing 
which  may  be  withheld  from  the  more  prolix 
petitioner :  yet,  if  by  prayer  we  do  not  mean  a 
mere  form  of  words,  whether  they  be  long  or 
short ;  if  the  true  definition  of  prayer  be,  that  it 
is  the  denre  of  the  heart :  if  it  be  that  secret 
communion  between  Grod  and  the  sou!,  which  it 
the  very  breath  and  being  of  religion  ;  then  is 
the  Bcnpture  so  far  from  suggesting  that  short 
measure  of  which  it  is  aceusedf  that  it  expressly 
says,  *  Pray  without  ceasing' — *■  Pray  evermore 
— >  I  wiH  that  men  pray  every  where' — ^  oonti. 
inie  imrtant  an  prater.' 

If  such  'repetitions'  as  these  objectors  re- 
probate,  stir  up  desires  as  yet  nnawakened,  or 
protract  affwctions  already  excited  (for  *  vain  re- 
petitions* are  such  as  awaken  or  express  no  new 
desire,  and  serve  no  religious  purpose)  then  are 

*  repetitions  not  to  be  condemned.  And  that 
our  Saviour  did  not  give  the  warning  against 

*  long  prayers  and  repetitions*  in  the  sense  tboe 
objections  allege,  is  evident  from  his  own  prac 
tioe;  for  once  we  are  told  *he  continued  dl 
night  in  prayer  to  God.'  And  ag«in,  in  the 
most  awful  crisis  of  his  life,  it  is  expressly  said, 
*He  prayed  the  third  time,  using  the  sme 
ttwrifs.'*  • 

AH  habite  gain  by  exercise ;  of  course  the 
Christian  graces  gain  force  and  vigour  by  being 
callod  out,  and,  as  it  were,  mustered  in  prayer. 
Love,  faith,  and  trust  in  the  divine  promises,  i£ 
they  were  not  kept  alive  by  this  stated  inter, 
course  with  God,  would  wither  and  die.  Prayer 
is  also  one  great  source  and  chief  encourager  of 
holiness.  *  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart  the 
Lord  will  not  hear  me.* 

Prayer  possesses  the  two-fold  property  of 
fighting  and  preparing  the  heart  to  receive  the 
blessings  we  pray  for,  in  case  we  should  attain 
them ;  and  of  fbrtifVing  and  disposing  it  to  sub- 
mit to  the  will  of  dod,  in  case  it  should  lie  his 
pleasure  to  withhold  them. 

A  sense  of  sin  should  be  so  far  from  keeping 
us  fVom  prayer,  through  a  false  plea  of  unwor- 
thiness,  that  the  humility  growing  on  this  very 
consciousness  is  the  truest  and  strongest  incea^ 
tive  to  prayer.  There  is,  for  our  example  and 
encouragement,  a  beautifUl  union  of  faith  and 
humility  in  the  prodigal — ^'I  have  smned  against 
heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy 
to  be  called  thy  son.*  This  as  it  m^ht  seem  to 
imply  hopelessness  of  pardon,  might  be  supposed 
to  promote  unwillingness  to  ask  it;  but  the 
heart-broken  penitent  drew  the  direct  contrair 
conclusion—*  I  will  Arise  and  go  to  my  father  v 

Prayer,  tii  make  it  accepted^  requires  neither 
genius,  eloquence,  nor  langixa^;  but  sorrow  fbr 
sin,  faith,  and  humility.  It  is  the  cry  of  dis- 
tress, the  sense  of  want,  the  abasement  of  con- 
trition, the  energy  of  gratitude.  It  is  not  as 
elaborate  string  of  weU  airwged  periods  nor  aa 
•  Matt  zxvi.  44. 
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Mwnrin  of  u^woilj^  bof  sn  #Mvt  of  tlw  in^ 
mory ;  bat  the  devoat  brMthing  of  a  lool  itruck 
with  a  aeiMe  of  its  own  mimrjf  and  of  the  inA- 
nite  hoUnoM  of  Him  whom  it  la  addrening ;  ex< 
perimeotallj  oonvinced  of  iti  own  emptineaa, 
and  of  the  aboodant  fulnesa  of  God.  It  is  the 
complete  rennneiation  of  self,  and  the  entire  de- 
pendence on  another.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  htig- 
gar  who  woald  be  relieved ;  of  the  sinner  who 
would  be  pardoned.  It  has  nothing  to  offer  but 
sin  and  sorrow  ;  nothing  to  ask  but  forgiveness 
and  acceptance  ;  nothSnr  to  plead  bat  the  pro- 
mises  of  the  Gospel  in  Uit  death  of  Christ  It 
never  seeks  to  obtain  its  object  by  diminishing 
the  guilt  of  sin,  but  by  exalting  the  merits  of  the 
Saviour. 

But  as  it  is  the  effect  of  prater  to  ejnand  the 
ailections  as  well  as  to  aanetijy  them ;  the  bene- 
volent Christian  is  not  satisfied  to  commend 
himself  alone  to  the  divine  favoar.  The  heart 
which  is  full  of  the  love  of  God  will  overflow 
with  love  to  its  neighbour.  All  that  are  near  to 
himself  he  wishes  to  bring  near  to  God.  He 
will  present  the  whole  human  race  as  objects  of 
divine  compassion ;  but  especiaHy  the  faithfhl 
fbUowers  of  Jesos  Christ  Religion  makes  a 
man  so  liberail  of  sool,  that  he  cannot  endure  to 
reatriet  any  thing,  mnch  less  divine  mercies,  to 
himself:  be  therefore  spiritualiies  the  social  af. 
feetions,  by  adding  intercessory  to  personal 
prayer ;  for  he  knows  that  petitioning^  fat  others 
IS  one  of  the  best  methods  of  exercising  and  en- 
larging our  own  love  and  charity,  even  if  it  were 
not  to  draw  down  those  blessings  which  are  pro- 
mised to  thoee  for  whom  we  ask  them.  It  is 
unnecessarjr  to  produce  any  of  the  numberless 
instances  with  which  Scripture  abounds,  on  the 
efficacy  of  intercession  :  in  which  God  has  pro- 
Ted  the  truth  of  his  own  assurance,  that  *  his  ear 
was  open  to  their  cry.'  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  few  observations  on  the  benefits  it  brings  to 
him  who  oflfers  it  When  we  pray  for  the  object 
of  our  dearest  regard,  it  purifies  passion,  and 
exalts  love  into  religion ;  wnen  we  pray  for  those 
with  whom  we  have  worldly  intercourse,  it 
smooths  down  the  swellings  of  envy,  and  bids 
the  tumults  of  anger  and  ambition  subside: 
when  we  pray  for  our  oountry,  it  sanctifies  pa- 
trbtism :  when  we  pray  for  those  in  authority. 


^  It  md^  a  divme  motive  i 
when  we  pray  for  our  enemies,  it 
savageness  of  war  and  laoiifies  hatred  into  (en* 
demess,  and  resentment  into  sorrow.  And  we 
can  only  learn  the  duty  so  difficult  to  human 
nature,  of  forgiving  those  who  have  o^nded  us, 
when  we  bring  ourselves  to  pray  for  thero  to 
Him  whom  we  ourselves  daily  offend.  When 
those  who  are  the  faithfbl  followers  of  the  same 
Divine  Master  prav  for  each  other,  the  recipro- 
cal intercession  delightfully  realizes  that  beauti. 
ful  idea  of  <  the  x;ommunion  of  saints.'  There  is 
scarcely  any  thing  which  more  enriches  the 
Christian  than  the  circulation  of  this  holv  com- 
merce ;  than  the  comfort  of  believing,  while  he 
is  praying  for  his  Christisn  fViends,  that  he  it 
also  reaping  the  benefit  of  their  prayers  for  hint. 
Some  are  for  confining  their  intercessions  on. 
ly  to  the  good,  as  if  none  but  persons  of  merit 
were  entitled  to  our  pravers.  Merit !  who  has 
it?  Desert !  who  can  plead  it  7  in  the  sight  of 
God,  I  mean.  Who  shall  bring  his  own  piety, 
or  the  piety  of  others,  in  the  way  of  elatm,  be- 
fore a  Being  of  such  transoendant  holiness,  that 

*  the  heavens  are  not  dean  in  his  aigiit  ?'  ^  And 
if  we  wait  fbr  perfbet  holinese  as  a  preliminary 
to  prayer,  when  shall  sneh  erring  creatares  prav 
at  all  to  HiM  *  who  ehargeth  the  angels  with 
follv  V 

In  closing  this  little  work  with  the  sabject  of 
intercessory  prayer,  may  the  author  he  allowed 
to  avail  herself  of  the  Ming  it  suggests  to  heif 
own  heart  7  And  while  she  earnestly  imploret 
that  Beinr,  who  can  make  the  meanest  of  his 
creatares  instrumental  to  his  glor^i  to  bless  thii 
humble  attempt  to  those  fbr  wlM>m  it  was  written, 
may  she,  without  presumption,  entreat  that  thi» 
work  of  Christian  charity  may  be  reciproeaI| 
and  that  those  who  peruse  these  pages  may  put 
up  a  petition  for  her,  that  in  the  great  day-  to 
which  we  are  all  hastening,  she  may  not  be 
found  to  have  suggested  to  others  what  she  her* 
self  did  not  believe,  or  to  have  recommended 
what  she  did  not  desire  to  practice  7  In  that 
awful  day  of  everlasting  decision,  may  both  the 
reader  and  the  writer  be  nardoned  and  accepted, 

*  not  for  any  works  of  righteousness  which  they 
have  done,'  but  through  the  merits  of  the  Gmbat 
Intkrcessor. 


PRACTICAL  PIETY, 

OH  TBX  DIFUTmOl  OV 

THE  REUGION  OF  THE  HEART 

ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  LIFE. 

The  fear  of  God  begins  with  the  Heart,  and  purifies  and  rectifies  it ;  and  fVom  the  Heart,  thus 
rectified,  grows  a  conformity  in  the  Lifo,  the  Words,  and  the  AAtioas.— ^r  MaUhew  HUs'f 


PREFACE. 


An  eminent  professor  of  our  own  time  modestly  declared  that  he  taught  chemistry  in  order 
that  he  might  learn  it    The  writer  of  the  fallowing  pages  might,  with  fir  more  Justice,  ofier  a 


4ie  nam  woun  of  hanmah  m <m& 


■umUt  <tedaffatioii,  «0  an  wpology  lor  00  rapealadly  trMtiof  om  the  Impgrtaat  tipiw  < 
«Bd  iBorak 
Abuhad  bj  the  equitabfe  praoept, 

Lst  tlioK  anch  oUien  wbo  UMHiMlfM  cnel— 

•be  M  awwe,  how  fairly  abe  is  potting  it  in  the  power  of  the  reader,  to  uk,  in  the  searcliuig 
words  of  an  eminent  old  prelate, '  Tbej  th&t  speak  thus,  and  advise  thus,  do  they  do  thus  V  She 
can  defend  herself  in  no  other  way,  than  by  adopting  for  a  reply  the  words  of  the  same  venerable 
divine,  which  immediately  follow  : — *  O  that  it  were  not  too  true.  Tet  althoogh  it  be  bat  little 
that  is  attained,  the  very  aim  is  right,  and  something  there  is  that  is  done  by  it.  It  is  better  to 
have  such  tbTSughts  and  desires,  than  altogether  to  give  them  up  ;  and  the  very  desire,  if  it  be 
■erioas  and  sincere,  may  so  much  change  the  habitade  of  the  sool  and  life,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
despised.* 

The  world  does  not  require  so  much  to  be  informed  as  reminded.  A  remembrancer  may  be 
almost  as  useful  as  an  instructor ;  if  his  office  be  more  humble,  it  is  scarcely  less  necessary.  The 
man  whose  employment  it  was,  statedly  to  proclaim  in  the  ear  of  Philip,  EBMUfsm  tbat  tboo 
AIT  MORTAL,  had  his  plain  admonition  been  allowed  to  make  its  due  impression,  might  have 
produced  a  more  salutary  effect  on  the  royal  usurper,  than  the  imoassioncMi  orations  of  his  iia 
mortal  assailantp— 

whosa  reslstlssi  eloqaenee 
Bbook  th*  arsenal  and  ftilmlned  over  Oreeee 
Te  Moesdoa  and  ▲naserxes'  tlirane. 

While  the  orator  boldly  etrove  to  oheek  the  ambition,  and  arrest  the  injustice  of^Uie  king,  the 
mple  herald  barely  raminded  him,  how  ehort  would  be  the  reign  of  injosticei  how  inevitabk 
and  how  near  was  Uio  final  period  of  ambition.  Let  it  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  the  me- 
aareh,  that  while  the  thundere  of  the  politician  were  intolerable,  the  monitor  was  of  hia  own  ap- 
pointment 

This  slight  sketch,  for  it  pretends  to  no  higher  name,  aims  only  at  being  plain  and  practicsL 
Contending  solely  for  those  indispensable  points,  which  by  involving  present  duty,  involve  futme 
happiness,  the  writer  has  avoided,  as  far  as  Christian  sincerity  permits,  all  oontroveried  topia ; 
has  shunned  whatever  might  lead  to  disputation  rather  than  to  profit 

We  live  in  an  age,  when,  as  Mr.  Pope  observed  of  that  in  which  he  wrote,  it  is  criminal  to  be  mo» 
derate.  Would  it  could  not  be  said  that  Religion  has  her  parties  as  well  as  politics !  Those  who 
endeavour  to  steer  dear  of  all  extremes  in  eiUier,  are  in  danger  of  being  reprobated  by  both.  It 
is  rather  a  hardship  lor  persons,  who  have  considered  it  as  a  Christian  duty  to  cultivate  a  spirit 
of  moderation  in  thinking,  and  of  candour  in  judging,  that,  when  these  dispositions  are  brooi^t 
into  action,  they  frequently  incur  a  harsher  censure  Uian  the  errors  which  it  was  their  chief  aim 
to  avoid. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  to  that  human  wisdom  whose  leading  obiect  is  human  applause,  it  might 
answer  best  to  be  exclusively  attached  to  some  one  party.  On  tne  protection  of  that  partf  at  leaat, 
it  might  in  that  case  reckon;  and  it  would  then  have  this  dislike  of  the  opposite  class  alone  to 
oontend  against ;  while  those  who  cannot  go  all  lengths  with  either,  can  hardly  escape  the  dis- 
approbation of  both. 

To  apply  the  remark  to  the  present  case  : — ^The  author  is  apprehensive  that  she  may  at  once 
be  censured  by  opposite  classes  of  readers,  as  being  too  strict  and  too  relaxed : — ^too  much  attach- 
ed to  opinions,  ana  too  indifferent  about  them ; — as  having  narrowed  the  broad  field  of  Christian, 
ity  by  labouring  to  establish  its  peculiar  doctrines ; — as  naving  broken  down  its  enclosures  by 
not  confining  herself  to  doctrines  exclusively ; — as  having  considered  morality  of  too  little  impor- 
tance ; — as  having  raised  it  to  an  undue  elevation  H-as  having  made  practice  every  thing  ^-as 
having  made  it  nothing. 

While  a  catholic  spirit  is  accused  of  being  latitudinarian  in  one  party,  it  really  is  so  in  another. 
In  one  it  exhibits  the  character  of  Christianity  on  her  own  grand  but  correct  scale ;  in- the  other, 
it  is  the  ofifspring  of  thatindi£brence,  which,  considering  all  opinions  as  nearly  of  the  same  valoe, 
indemnifies  itself  for  tolerating  all,  by  not  attaching  itself  to  any,  which,  establishmg  a  self-cook- 
placent  notion  of  general  benevolence,  with  a  view  to  discredit  the  narrow  epirit  of  Christianity, 
and  adopting  a  display  of  that  cheap  material,  liberal  sentiment,  as  opposed  to  religk>ns  strictneeib 
ncrifices  true  piety  to  false  candour. 

Christianity  may  be  said  to  snfler  between  two  criminals,  bat  it  is  difficult  to  determine  by 
which  she  suffisrs  most ; — whether  by  that  uncharitable  bigotry  which  disguises  her  divine  cha. 
neter,  and  speculatively  adopts  the  nggot  and  the  flames  m  inquisitorial  intolerance ;  or  by  that 
indisoriminate  candour,  that  conceding  slaeknees,  which,  b^  stripping  her  of  her  appropriate  ai> 
tributes,  reduces  her  to  something  scarcely  worUi  contending  few ;  to  something  wbieh,  instead 
of  making  her  the  religion  of  f^hrtst,  generoliies  her  into  any  religion  which  may  choose  to  adopt 
her.— The  one  distorts  her  loveiv  lineaments  into  caricature,  and  throws  her  graceful  figure  into 
gloomy  shadow  ;  the  other,  by  daubing  her  over  with  colours  not  her  own,  renders  her  form  in- 
distinct, and  obliterates  her  features.  In  the  first  uistonce,  she  excites  little  ofibctioo ;  in  the  ki' 
ter  she  is  not  recognised. 

The  writer  has  cndesvonred  to  address  herself  as  a  Christian  who  moft  die  eocn^  to  Christiaw 
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who  rantt  die  eerttiiil/.  She  trnsta  that  she  riiall  not  be  eeensed  of  ereethi;  herself  into  t  oen 
sor,  bat  be  considered  u  one  who  writes  with  a  real  consetonsness  that  she  is  ftr  from  havinf^ 
reached  the  attainments  she  saff^sts ;  with  a  heartfelt  conviction  of  the  danger  of  holding  out  a 
standard  too  likelj  to  discredit  her  own  practice.  She  writes  not  with  the  assamption  of  superi- 
ority, bat  with  a  deep  practieal  sense  of  the  infirmities  against  which  she  has  presumed  to  cao* 
tkm  others.  She  wishes  to  be  understood  as  speaking  the  language  of sympathj,  rather  than  <^ 
«dictatioa ;  of  feeling  rather  than  of  document  So  far  from  fancving  herself  exempt  from  the 
efils  on  which  she  has  animadverted,  her  very  fteling  of  those  evils  has  assisted  her  m  their  do- 
lineation.  Tbas  this  interior  sentiment  of  her  own  deficiencies,  which  might  be  orged  as  a  dis* 
qnalification,  has,  she  trusts,  enabled  her  to  point  out  dangers  to  others.— Hlf  the  patient  cannot 
lay  down  rules  for  the  cure  of  a  reiening  disease,  much  less  effect  the  cure  ;  yet  from  the  symp. 
toms  common  to  the  same  malady,  he  who  labours  under  it  may  suggest  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  it.  He  may  treat  the  case  feelingly,  if  not  scientifically.  He  may  sabsUtate  experience, 
In  defaalt  of  skill :  he  may  insist  on  the  value  of  the  remedy  be  has  neglected,  as  well  as  recom- 
mend that  from  which  he  has  found  benefit 

The  subjects  considered  in  this  treatise  have  been  animadverted  on,  have  been  in  a  manner  ex- 
hausted, by  persons  before  whose  names  the  author  bows  down  with  the  deepest  humility;  by  able 
professional  instructors,  by  piety  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  style,  and  invigorated  with  all 
the  Dowers  of  argument 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  multiply  books  which  may  rather  incumber  the  reader  than 
fltrengthen  the  cause  7—*  That  the  older  is  better,*  cannot  be  disputed.  But  is  not  the  being  *  old* 
sometimes  the  reason  why  the  *  better*  is  not  regarded  7  Novelty  itself  is  an  attraction  which  but 
loo  often  supersedes  merit  A  slighter  drapery,  if  it  be  a  new  one,  may  excite  a  degree  of  at- 
tention to  an  object,  not  paid  to  it  when  dad  in  a  richer  garb  to  which  the  eye  has  been  accus- 
tomed. 

The  author  may  begin  to  ask  with  one  of  her  earliest  and  most  enlightened  fViends*-— *  Where 
M  the  world  into  which  we  were  born  V  Death  has  broken  most  of  those  connexioDs  which  made 
Che  honour  and  happiness  of  her  youthful  days.  Fresh  links  however  have  continued  to  attach 
hetfo  society.  Shis  is  singularly  happy  in  the  afTeetionate  regard  of  a  great  number  of  amiable 
jToung  persons,  who  may  peruse  with  additional  attention,  sentiments  which  come  recommendecl 
to  them  by  the  warmth  of  their  own  attachment,  more  than  by  any  claim  of  merit  in  the  writer. 
Is  there  not  something  in  personal  knowledge,  something  in  the  feelings  of  endeared  aoquaint- 
anoe,  which  by  that  hidden  association,  whence  so  much  of  our  undefined  pleasure  is  derived,  if 
it  does  not  impart  new  force  to  old  truths,  may  excite  a  new  interest  in  considering  truths  which 
are  known  7  Her  concern  for  these  engaging  persons  extends  beyond  the  transient  period  of 
present  intercourse.  It  would  shed  a  ra^  of  brightness  on  her  parting  hour,  if  she  could  hope 
that  any  caution  here  held  out,  any  principle  here  suggested,  any  habit  here  recommended,  might 
be  of  use  to  any  one  of  them  ;  when  the  band  which  now  guides  the  pen,  can  be  no  longer  ex. 
erted  in  their  service.  This  would  be  remembering  their  friend  in  a  way  which  would  evince 
the  highest  afiection  in  them,  which  would  confer  the  truest  honour  on  herself. 

BarU^  Wood,  March  Ite,  1811. 
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CHAP.  I. 

CkrioiUmity  an  internal  principle, 

CifRiSTiANiTT  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  divine 
original.    It  came  down  from  heaven,  and  its 

Sracious  purpose  is  to  carry  us  up  thither.  Its 
uthor  is  God.  It  was  foretold  from  the  begin- 
ning,  by  prophecies  which  grew  clearer  and 
brighter  as  they  approached  the  period  of  their 
accomplishment  It  was  confirmed  by  miracles 
which  continued  till  the  religion  they  illustrated 
was  established.  It  was  ratified  by  the  blood  of 
ite  author.  Its  doctrines  are  pure,  sublime,  con- 
■istent  Its  precepts  just  and  holy.  Its  worship 
ie  spiritual.  Its  services  reasonable,  and  render- 
ed practicable  by  oflbrs  of  divine  aid  to  human 
weakness.  It  is  sanctioned  by  the  eternal  hap- 
piness of  the  faithful,  and  the  everlasting  mise- 
C7  to  the  disobedient    It  had  no  collusion  with 


power,  for  power  sought  to  crush  it  It  could 
not  be  in  any  league  with  the  world,  for  it  set 
out  by  declaring  itself  the  enemy  of  the  world. 
It  reprobated  its  maxims,  it  showed  the  vanity 
of  its  glories,  the  danger  of  its  riches,  the  emp- 
tiness of  its  pleasures. 

Christianity  though  the  most  perfbct  rule  of 
life  that  ever  was  devised,  is  far  from  being 
barely  a  rule  of  life.  A  religion  consisting  of  a 
mere  code  of  laws,  might  have  snfficed  fer  a 
man  in  a  state  of  innocence.  Bat  man  who 
has  broken  these  laws  cannot  be  saved  by  a  rule 
which  be  has  violated.  What  consolation  could 
he  find  in  the  perusal  of  statutes,  every  one  of 
which,  bringing  a  f^sh  conviction  of  his  guilt, 
brings  a  fhesh  assurance  of  his  condemnation 
The  chief  object  of  the  Gospel  is  not  to  furnish 
rules  fer  the  preservation  of  innocence,  but  to 
hold  out  the  means  of  salvation  to  the  guilty.  It 
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does  not  proceed  from  a  tup^xwitioii  but  n  fact; 
not  upon  what  might  have  suited  man  in  a  state 
of  purity,  but  upon  what  it  eoitable  to  him  in 
the  exigences  of  his  fallen  state. 

This  religion  does  not  consist  in  an  external 
conformity  to  practices,  which,  thougi)  right  in 
themselves,  may  be  adopted  from  human  mo- 
tives, and  to  answer  secular  purposes.  It  is  not 
a  religion  of  forms,  and  modes,  and  decencies. 
U  is  being  transformed  into  the  image  of 
God.  It  Js  being  like-minded  with  Christ.  It 
u  considering  him  as  our  sanctification,  as 
well  as  our  redemption.  It  is  endeavouring  to 
live  to  him  here  thatt  we  may  live  with  him 
bereafler.  It  is  desiring  earnestly  to  surrender 
oar  will  to  his,  our  heart  to  the  conduct  of  bis 
Spirit,  our  life  to  the  guidance  of  his  word. 

The  change  in  the  human  heart,  which  the 
Scriptures  declare  to  be  necessary,  they  repre- 
sent to  be  not  BO  much  an  old  principle  improved, 
as  a  new  one  created ;  not  educed  out  of  the 
Airmer  character,  but  infused  into  the  new  one. 
I'his  change  is  there  expressed  in  great  varieties 
of  language,  and  under  different  figures  of 
speech.  Its  being  so  frequently  described,  or 
figuratively  intimated  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  volume  of  inspiration,  entitles  the  doctrine 
itself  to  reverence,  and  ought  to  shield  from  ob- 
loquy the  obnoxious  terms  in  which  it  is  some- 
times  conveyed. 

The  sacred  writings  frequently  point  out  the 
analogy  between  natural  and  spiritual  things. 
,,  The  same  Spirit  which  in  the  creation  of  the 
world  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters, 
operates  on  the  human  character  to  produce  a 
new  heart  and  a  new  life.  By  this  operation 
the  affections  and  faculties  of  the  man  receive  a 
now  impulse — his  dark  understanding  is  illu- 
minated, his  rebellious  will  is  subdued,  his 
irregular  desires  are  rectified,  his  judgment  is 
informed,  his  imagination  is  chastised,  his  in. 
clinations  are  sanctified ;  his  hopes  and  fears 
are  directed  to  their  true  and  adequate  end. 
Heaven  becomes  the  object  of  bis  hopes,  an 
eternal  separation  from  God  the  object  of  his 
fears.  His  love  of  the  world  is  transmuted 
into  the  love  of  God.  The  lower  faculties 
are  pressed  into  the  new  service.  The  senses 
have  a  higher  direction.  The  whole  inter- 
nal  frame  and  constitution  receive  a  nobler 
bent ;  the  intents  and  purposes  of  the  mind  a 
sublimer  aim  ;  his  aspirations  a  loAicr  flight ; 
his  vacillating  desires  find  a  fixed  object;  his 
vagrant  purposes  a  settled  home ;  his  disappoint- 
ed  heart  a  certain  refuge.  The  beart,  no  longer 
a  worshipper  of  the  world,  is  struggling  to  be- 
oome  its  conqueror.  Our  blessed  Redeemer, 
In  overcoming  the  world,  bequeathed  us  his  com- 
, mand  to  overcome  it  also:  but  as  he  did  not 
give  the  command  without  the  example,  so  he 
did  not  give  the  example  without  tJie  ofl^r  of  a 
power  to  obey  the  command. 

Genuine  religion  demands  not  merely  an  ex- 
ternal profbssion  of  our  allegiance  to  God,  hut 
an  inward  devotedness  of  ourselves  to  his  ser- 
vice.  It  is  not  a  recognition,  but  a  dedication. 
It  pats  the  Christian  into  a  new  state  of  things, 
a  new  condition  of  being.  It  raises  him  above 
the  world  while  he  lives  in  it  It  disperses  the 
iUosion  of  sense,  by  opening  his  ejet  to  realities 


in  the  place  of  those  shadows  irhich  he  has  boea 
pursuing.  It  presents  this  wtirld  as  a  scene  of 
whose  original  beauty  Sin  has  darkened  and 
disordered,  Man  as  a  dependant  creatare,  Jesis 
Christ  as  the  repairer  of  all  the  evils  which  sia 
has  caused,  and  as  our  restorer  to  holinese  and 
happiness.  Any  religion  short  of  this,  mny  at 
least,  which  has  not  this  for  its  end  and  object,' 
is  not  that  religion,  which  the  Goepel  has  pre- 
sented to  us,  which  our  Redeemer  came  down 
on  earth  to  teach  us  by  his  precepts,  to  illus- 
trate by  bis  example,  to  confirm  by  his  death, 
and  to  consommate  by  his  resurrection. 

If  Christianity  do  not  always  produce  thess 
happy  effects  to  the  extent  here  represented,  it 
has  always  a  tendency  to  produce  them.  If  we 
do  not  see  the  progress  to  be  such  as  the  Gospd 
annexes  to  the  tran8fi>rming  power  of  true  re- 
ligion, it  is  not  owiu^  to  any  defect  in  the  prin. 
ciple,  but  to  the  remains  of  sin  in  the  heart ;  to 
the  imperfectly  subdued  corruptions  of  the  Chris- 
tian. Those  who  are  Yery  sincere  are  still  very 
imperfect.  They  evidence  their  aincerity  by 
acknowledging  the  lowness  of  their  attainrocfitik 
by  lamenting  Uie  remainder  of  their  corruptions. 
Many  an  humble  Christian  whom  the  world 
reproaches  with  being  extravagant  in  bis  seal, 
whom  it  ridicules  for  being  enthnaiaatic  in  his 
aims,  and  rigid  in  his  practice,  is  inwardly 
mourning  on  the  very  contrary  ground,  ile 
would  bear  their  censure  more  clwerfully,  hot 
that  he  feels  his  danger  lies  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection.  He  is  secretly  abasing  himself  befors 
his  Maker  for  not  carrying  far  enoa^b  that 
principle  which  he  is  accused  of  carryug  too 
far.  The  fault  which  others  find  in  him  is  ex- 
cess. The  fault  he  finds  in  himself  is  deficiency. 
He  is,  alas !  too  commonly  right  His  enemies 
speak  of  him  as  they  hear.  He  judges  of  him- 
self  as  he  fcel%  But  though  hamblod  to  the 
dust  by  the  deep  sense  of  his  own  unworthines^ 
he  is,  *  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of 
bis  might*  *He  has,*  says  the  venerable 
Hooker,  *  a  Shepherd  full  of^  kindness,  foil  of 
care,  and  full  of  power.'  His  prayer  is  not  for 
reward  but  pardon.  His  plea  is  not  merit  bol 
mercy  ;  but  then  it  is  mercy  made  sore  to  him  bj 
the  promise  of  the  Almighty  to  penitent  believen. 

The  mistake  of  many  in  religion  appears  to 
be,  that  they  do  not  begin  with  the  beginning. 
They  do  not  lav  their  foundation  in  tlie  persna- 
sion  that  man  is  by  nature  in  a  state  of  aliena. 
tion  from  God.  They  consider  him  rather  as 
an  imperfect  than  a  fallen  creature.  They  al. 
low  that  he  requires  to  be  improved,  but  deny 
that  he  requires  a  thorough  renovation  of 
heart 

But  genuine  Christianity  can  never  be  graft- 
ed on  any  other  stock  than  the  apoatacy  of  roan 
The  design  to  reinstate  beings  who  have  net 
fallen  ;  to  propose  a  restoration  without  a  pee- 
vious  loss,  a  cure  where  there  was  no  radicsi 
disease,  is  altogetlier  an  incongruity  which 
would  seem  too  palpable  to  require  confiitation, 
did  we  not  so  freijuently  see  the  doctrine  of  re- 
demption maintained  by  those  who  deny  that 
man  was  in  a  state  to  require  snob  a  redemptioiL 
But  would  Christ  have  been  sent  *  to  preach  de- 
liverence  to  the  captive,*  if  there  had  been  no 
captivity;  and  *the  opening  of  the  priaon  to 
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dmnfhit  imreloniMt;  had  tbera  been  i 
aad  mmn  bsMi  in  no  bondtfe? 

We  nm  aware  Chat  manj  eonnder  the  doc 
trine  in  qoeetion  ai  a  boM  eharfe  afainst  our 
Creator.  But  may  we  not  ventore  to  aek.  It  it 
not  a  bolder  charge  againat  God's  goodness  to 
prasame  that  he  had  made  beings  originally 
wielced ;  and  against  God's  teraeity  to  belie?e, 
that  liafing*  made  sneh  beings  he  pronoonoed 
them  *  good  ?'  Is  not  that  dootiine  more  reason, 
able  wluoh  is  expressed  or  implied  in  e?ery  part 
of  Seriptnre,  that  the  moral  oorrnption  of  our 
first  parent  has  been  entailed  on  his  whole  pes- 
lerity ;  that  from  this  oorrnption  (though  only 
pvnishable  for  their  actual  olfenoes)  they  are  no 
more  exempt  than  from  natural  death  7 

We  must  not,  however,  think  iklaely  of  our 
nature;  we  must  humble  but  not  degrade  it 
Oar  original  brightness  is  obscured,  but  not  ex- 
tinguished. If  we  consider  onrsolTes  in  our 
natural  state,  our  estimation  cannot  be  too  low ; 
when  we  reflect  at  what  a  price  we  have  been 
bought,  we  can  hardly  overrate  ourselves  in 
tiie  view  of  immortality. 

If,  indeed,  the  Almighty  had  lefl  us  to  the 
consequences  of  our  natural  state,  we  might, 
with  more  colour  of  reason,  have  mutinied 
agfainot  his  justice.  But  when  we  see  how 
graciously  he  has  turned  our  ver^  hipoe  into  an 
occasion  of  improving  our  condition ;  how  fVom 
this  evil  he  was  pleased  to  advance  us  to  a 
grmter  good  than  we  had  lost ;  how  that  life 
which  was  forfeited  may  be  rsetored ;  how  by 
grafting  the  redemption  of  roa^  on  the  very  eir. 
enmstaaoe  of  his  fiiil,  he  has  raised  him  to  the 
capacity  of  a  higher  condition  than  that  which 
he  has  Ibrfbited,  and  to  a  happiness  superior  to 
tint  from  which  he  fbll — What  an  impression 
does  this  give  us  of  the  immeasurable  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God,  of  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ 

The  religion  which  it  is  the  object  of  these 
pages  to  recommend,  has  been  sometimes  mis- 
understood, and  not  seldom  misrepresented.  It 
has  been  described  as  an  unproductive  theory, 
and  ridiculed  as  a  fanciful  extravagance.  For 
the  sake  of  distinction  it  is  here  called,  I%e  re- 
Ugim  tf  the  Heart, — There  it  subsists  as  the 
fountain  of  spiritual  life ;  ihtnce  it  sends  forth, 
aa  from  the  central  seat  of  its  existence,  supplies 
of  life  and  warmth  through  the  whole  frame ; 
there  is  the  soul  of  virtue ;  Viere  is  the  vital  princi- 
ple which  animates  the  whole  being  of  a  Christian. 

This  raKgion  has  been  the  support  and  con- 
solation of  the  pious  believer  in  all  ages  of  the 
church.  That  it  has  been  perverted  both  by  the 
doisterad  and  the  undoistered  mystic,  not 
merely  to  promote  abstraction  of  mind,  but  in- 
activity of  life,  makes  nothing  against  the  prin- 
ciple itself.  What  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  not  been  made  to  speak  the  language 
of  its  injudicious  advocate,  and  turned  into  arms 
against  some  other  doctrines  which  it  was  never 
meant  to  oppose  ? 

But  if  it  has  been  carried  to  a  blameable  excess 
by  the  pious  error  of  holy  men,  it  has  also  been 
adopted  by  the  less  innocent  fknatic,  and  abused 
to  the  most  pernicious  purposes.  His  extrava- 
gance has  furnished  to  the  enemies  of  internal 
religion,  argnmeiits  or  rather  invectives,  against 


the  sound  and  sober  exercises  of  genuine  piol^ 
They  seiae  every  occasion  to  raprseent  it  aa  if 
it  were  criminal,  as  the  fee  of  morality ;  ridieil 
lous  as  the  infalKUe  test  of  an  unsound  mind , 
mischievous,  as  hostile  to  acti? e  virtue,  and  de- 
structive as  the  bane  of  public  utility. 

But  if  these  charges  be  really  well  founded, 
then  were  the  brighlest  luminaries  of  the  Chris- 
tian church — then  were  Horne,  and  Porteus, 
and  Beveridge ;  then  were  Hooker,  and  Taylor, 
and  Herbert;  Hopkins,  Leighton,  and  Usher; 
Howe,  and  Baxter;  Ridley,  Jewel,  and  Hooper; 
then  were  Chrysostome  and  Augustine,  the  ro- 
formera  and  the  fathers ;  then  were  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  the  prophets ;  then  were  the  noUe 
army  of  martyrs ;  then  were  the  glorious  com- 
pany  of  the  apostles;  then  was  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  k)ved ;  then  was  Jesus  himself 
f  shudder  at  the  amplification— dry  epeculatists, 
frantic  enthusiasts,  enemiee  to  virtue,  and  sub^ 
vertera  of  the  public  weaL 

Those  who  disbelieve,  or  deride,  or  reject 
this  inward  religion,  are  much  to  be  compass 
sionatsd.  Their  belief  that  no  such  prindplt 
exists,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  effeetuallv  preven 
its  existing  in  themselves,  at  least,  while  they 
make  their  own  state  the  measure  of  their  gene- 
ral  judgment  Not  being  sensible  of  their  re. 
quired  dispositions  in  their  own  hearts,  the;r 
establish  this  as  a  proof  of  its  iir.  possibility  in  a  ^ 
cases.  This  persossion,  as  long  as  they  main  , 
tain  it,  will  assuredly  exdude  the  reception  ct 
divine  truth.  What  they  assert  can  be  true  if 
no  case,  cannot  be  true  in  their  own.  Thei- 
hearts  will  be  barred  against  any  influence  ir 
the  power  of  which  they  do  not  believe.  The; 
will  not  desire  it,  they  will  not  pray  for  it,  ex 
cept  in  the  Liturgy,  tohere  it  is  the  decided  Ian 
guage:  They  will  not  addict  themselves  U 
those  piou9  exercises  to  which  it  invites  them,  ex 
erdses  which  it  ever  loves  and  cherishes.  Thuf 
they  expect  the  end,  but  avoid  the  way  which 
leads  to  it;  they  indulge  the  hope  of  glory 
while  they  neglect  or  pervert  the  means  of 
grace.  But  let  not  the  formal  religionist,  wh ; 
has  probably  never  sought,  and  therefore  never 
obtained,  any  sense  of  the  spiritual  mercief  of 
God,  conclude  that  there  is,  therefore,  no  such 
state.  His  having  no  conception  of  it  is  no  more 
proof  that  no  such  state  exists,  than  it  is  a  proofs 
that  the  cheering  beams  of  a  genid  dimata 
have  no  existence,  because  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fVozen  zone  never  felt  them. 

Where  our  own  heart  and  experience  do  not 
illustrate  these  truths  practically,  so  as  to  afford 
us  some  evidence  of  their  reality,  let  us  examine 
our  minds,  and  fiiithfully  follow  up  our  convic- 
tions; let  us  inquire  whether  God  has  really 
been  wanting  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  pro- 
mises, or  whether  T»e  have  not  been  sadlv  de- 
ficient  in  yielding  to  those  soggeytions  of*^  con- 
science  which  are  the  motions  of  his  Spirit  ? 
Whether  we  have  not  neglected  to  implore  the 
aids  of  that  Spirit ;  whether  we  have  not,  li^ 
various  instances,  resisted  them?  Let  us  ask 
ourselves — ^have  we  looked  up  to  our  heavenly 
Father  with  humble  dependence  for  the  supplies 
of  his  grace  7  or  have  we  praved  fbr  these  bless 
ings  only  as  a  form,  and  having  acquitted  our 
selves  of  the  form,  do  we  continue  to  lira  aa  V 
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we  had  not  K)  prtywl  7  Haviiiff  repettedly  iiii> 
plored  lijs  directioa,  do  we  eodeaYour  to  Bubmit 
ounelvet  to  iu  gniduusel  Having  prayed  that 
lua  will  maj  be  done,  do  we  never  stouUj  set  up 
our  own  will  in  contradiction  to  bia ? 

If,  then,  we  receive  not  the  promised  support 
and  comfort,  the  failure  roost  rest  somewhere : 
it  lies  between  him  who  has  promised,  and  him 
to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  There  is  no 
other  alternative ;  would  it  not  be  blasphemy  to 
transfer  the  failure  to  God  7  Let  us  not,  then, 
rest  till  we  have  cleared  up  the  difficulty.  The 
spirits  sink  and  the  faith  &il8,  if,  aAer  a  conti. 
mied  round  of  reading  and  prayer :  afler  hav- 
ing fot  years  conformed  to  the  letter  of  the  com- 
mand ;  aAer  having  scrupulously  brought  in  our 
tale  of  outward  duties,  we  find  ourselves  just 
where  we  were  at  setting  out 

We  complain  justlv  of  our  own  weakness,  and 
truly  plead  our  inability  as  a  reason  why  we 
cannot  serve  God  as  we  ought.  This  infirmity, 
iu  nature,  and  its  measure,  God  knows  far  more 
wactly  than  we  know  it ;  yet  he  knows  that, 
with  the  help  which  he  offers  us,  we  can  both 
love  and  obey  him,  or  he  never  would  have  made 
it  the  qualification  of  our  obtaining  his  favour. 
He  never  would  have  said,  *  give  me  thy  heart' 
— *  seek  ye  my  face'-**  add  to  your  faith,  virtue' 
•—'have  a  right  heart  and  a  ri^ht  spirit,' — 
*  strengthen  the  things  that  remain'—*  ye  will 
not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life'— had 
not  all  these  precepts  a  definite  meaning,  had 
not  all  these  been  practicable  duties. 

Can  we  suppose  that  the  omniscient  God 
would  have  given  these  un<)ualified  commands 
to  powerless,  incapable,  unimpressible  beings  7 
Can  we  suppose  that  he  would  paralyse  his  crea- 
tures, and  then  condemn  them  for  not  being 
able  to  move  7  He  knows,  it  is  true,  our  naturiS 
impotence,  but  he  knows,  because  he  confers, 
our  superinduced  strength.  There  is  scarcely 
a  command  in  the  whole  Scripture  which  has 
not  either  immediately,  or  in  some  other  part  a 
Qorresponding  prayer,  and  a  corresponding  pro- 
mise.  If  it  says  m  one  place  *g€t  thee  a  new  heart,' 
•—it  says  in  another  *  a  new  heart  will  I  give 
thee ; — and  in  a  third  *  make  me  a  clean  heart !' 
For  it  is  worth  observing  that  a  diligent  inquirer 
may  trace  every  where  this  threefold  union.  If 
God  commanda  by  Saint  Paul,  *  let  not  sin  reign 
in  your  mortal  body,'  he  promise*  by  the  same 
apostle,  *sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  yon;* 
— while  to  complete  the  tripartato  agreement, 
be  makes  David  pray  that  his  *  sins  may  not 
have  dominion  over  him.' 

The  saints  of  old,  so  far  from  setting  up  on 
the  stock  of  their  own  independent  virtue,  seem 
to  have  had  no  idea  of  any  light  but  what  was 
imparted,  of  any  strength  but  what  was  oommu- 
nicated  to  them  from  above.  Hear  their  impor- 
tunate petitions !— *  O  send  forth  thy  light  and 
thy  truth.' — Mark  their  grateful  declarations ! 
— *  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my  salvation!* 
^-Observe  their  cordial  acknowledgments! — 
'  filess  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !  and  all  that  is 
within  roe  bless  his  holy  name !' 

Though  we  must  bo  careful  not  to  mistake 
Ibr  the  divine  Agency  those  impulses  which 
pretend  to  operaAe  independently  of  external  re- 
vaUtion ;  which  have  little  reference  to  it ;  which 


set  tbaaMelvae  abeve  il ;  it  la  1 
orful  agency  which sanetifies all  meaas,  lenders 
all  esoernal  revelatioa  efifoetBaL  Netwithstand- 
ing  that  all  the  troths  of  reiipMi,  all  tlie  doe- 
trines  of  salvation  are  eontawed  i&  tks  holy 
Scriptures,  tbeae  very  aoriptarea  reqoira  the  in- 
flnenoe  of  that  Spirit  which  dictated  then  topro' 
dttoe  an  influential  faith.  This  Spirit,  by  en- 
lightening the  mind,  eonvvrts  the  rational  per* 
suasion,  brings  the  intelleetual  oonvietion  of 
divine  truth  conveyed  in  tbe  New  Tealament, 
into  an  operative  principle.  A  man  frons  read- 
ing,  examining,  and  inquiring,  may  attain  to 
such  a  reasonahle  aasuranoe  of  the  tratfa  of  re- 
velation as  will  remove  all  doubts  iiom  his  own 
mind,  and  even  enable  him  to  refiifte  the  objec 
tions  of  others ;  but  this  bare  intaUecAoal  fttith 
alone  will  not  operate  against  his  corrupt  afiee- 
tions,  will  not  oure  his  besetting  sin,  will  not 
conquer  his  rebellious  will,  and  may  not  there- 
ibre  be  an  effioaeioua  principle.  A  OMre  hlslD- 
rical  faith,  the  mere  evidence  of  ikols  with  the 
soundest  reasonings  and  deductions  firom  then, 
may  not  be  that  faith  which  will  fill  hkn  with 
all  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

An  habitual  reftrenoe  to  that  Spirit  whieh 
animates  the  real  Christian  is  so  nur  from  ex. 
eluding,  that  it  strengthens  the  troth  of  reveli^ 
tion,  but  never  contr^iets  iL  The  word  of  God 
is  always  in  unison  with  his  Spirit;  hia  Spirit  is 
never  in  opposition  to  his  Word.  Indeed  that 
this  influence  is  not  an  imaginarv  things  is  esa- 
firmed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture.  We  sie 
aware  that  we  i^e  treading  on  daBgerona,  be- 
cause disputed  ground ;  Ibr  among  the  Asfaioa- 
able  curtailments  of  Scripture  doctrines^  there 
is  not  one  truth  which  has  been  lopped  from  the 
modern  creed  with  a  more  unsparing  hand;  not 
one,  the  defence  of  whieh  excites  naora  eusfM. 
cion  against  its  advocates.  But  if  it  had  been 
a  mere  phantom,  should  we  with  such  jealooa 
iteration  have  been  cautioned  against  negleeting 
or  opposing  it  7  If  the  Holy  Spirit  eonld  not  be 
*  grieved,'  might  it  not  be  *  quenched ;'  were  it 
not  likely  to  be  *  resisted,'  that  very  Spirit  wluch 
proclaimed  the  prohibitions  would  never  havs 
said  *  grieve  not,'  *  qoenoh  not,*  *  resist  neC*  llw 
Bible  never  warns  us  against  imaginary  evU, 
nor  oourts  us  to  imaginary  good*  If  then  we 
refuse  to  jield  to  its  guidance,  if  we  reject  its 
directions ;  if  we  submit  not  to  its  gentle  per- 
suasions, for  such  they  are,  and  not  arbitrary 
compulsions,  we  shall  never  attain  to  that  peace 
and  liberty  which  are  the  nrivilege,  the  promised 
reward  of  sincere  Christiana. 

In  speaking  of  that  peace  which  pasMth  ub- 
derstanding,  we  allude  not  to  these  iUominataoBs 
and  raptures,  which,  if  God  has  in  aome  in. 
stances  bestowed  them,  he  has  no  where  plndgtrf 
himself  to  bestow;  but  of  that  rational  yet  efe 
vated  hope  which  flowa  ftoro  an  aasnied  persoa. 
sion  of  the  paternal  love  of  our  heav^y  Father; 
of  that  *secret  of  the  Lord,*  which  he  hinself 
assured  us  *  is  with  them  that  Ibar  him  ;*  of  that 
lift  and  power  of  reli|[ion  which  are  the  privi- 
lege of  those  *  who  abide  under  the  ahadow  of 
the  Almighty ;'  of  thoee  who  *  know  in  whom 
they  have  believed  ;*  of  thoee  *  who  walk  nsi 
aOer  the  fleah  but  aAer  the  Spirit;*  of  thsss 
*■  who  endure  as  aeeiitf  him  who  ia  i 
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with  a  oordml 


UMMkf  tekt  mmj  ba  wwiniHfii  wbtra  thsra 

Maaf  infirailties  ara 

kam  of  ow  RadMoier.  F«hk  bmj  bs  liaoin 
wbsra  il  is  Bot  ■troaf  .  Bat  Im  who  md  ooo. 
■eiattowdy  my  thai  ha  asaka  tha  fiitow  of  Ood 
abova  ever^  aurthly  food ;  that  ha  daligfats  in 
hia  aanrioa  moompitMj  norathao  ia  amy  other 
pratifieatioa ;  that  to  obej  htm  hara  and  to  an- 
joj  hia  praaanoa  hereaAar  ii  tha  prevailing  da. 
aifa  of  hia  heart;  that  hia  chief  aorrow  ie^hat 
he  lovaa  him  no  mora  and  aarvaa  htm  no  better, 
aoeh  a  man  reqairea  no  aTidanoa  that  hie  heart 
ia  ohanfed,  and  hia  aina  ftryivan. 

For  the  happtnaai  of  tha  Chriatiati  doea  not 
oonai*  in  mare  ibeliaf  which  ma^deoeiva,  nor 
in  framca  arhieh  can  be  only  oaoaSnal ;  hot  in 
a  aaltled,  ealm  convictioB  that  God  and  eternal 
thinga  faafv  the  pradominaoce  in  hia  heart;  in 
a  dear  perception  that  they  hate,  thcnurh  with 

me,  ifnot  OB. 


I  aUoy  of  infirmity,  tha  aaprame, 
diatarbed  poaieaeion  of  hia  mind ;  in  an  axpari- 
■wntal  peraaaaion  that  hia  ohiaf  remainina  aor* 
row  iai  thi|^  he  doea  not  aorrander  himeelf  with 
ao  complete  an  aeqniaaoence  aa  ha  ought  to  hia 
coRTictiona.  Theaa  abatamenta,  though  aoAcient 
to  keep  ua  hmnbla,  aro  not  powerfol  eaoagh  to 
make  oe  happy. 

The  tnie  measore  then  to  be  taken  of  our 
itate  ia  fram  a  paroeptihie  change  in  our  deaires, 
taataa,  and  pleaaarea ;  Aom  a  aenaa  of  progreaa, 
bawavar  email,  in  holineaa  of  heart  and  lifb. 
Thia  Mema  to  be  the  aafeat  rule  of  judging,  for 
if  mere  feeling  were  alfewed  to  be  the  criterion, 
tha  praaumptuoua  world  would  be  inflated  with 
apiritual  pride  flrom  the  parauaaion  of  enjoying 
tham ;  while  the  humble  from  their  very  humU 
lity,  might  be  ai  nnreaaonably  dapreaaed  at 
wanting  euch  evidences. 

The  recognition  of  thia  divine  aid  then,  in- 
valvaa  no  preaumption,  raises  no  illusion,  causes 
no  inflation :  it  ia  aober  in  ita  principle  and  ra- 
tional  in  ita  cxareiae.  In  eatMrfiahIng  the  law 
of  God  it  does  not  reverse  the  law  of  nature,  ibr 
it  leaves  us  in  ftill  possession  of  thoee  natural 
lacnltiea  whioh  it  improvea  and  aanetifiet ;  and 
ao  far  from  inflaming  the  imagination,  its  pro> 
par  tendency  ia  to  aubdne  and  regulate  it. 

A  security  which  outruns  our  attainments  is 
a  most  dangerous  state,  yet  it  is  a  state  moat  an. 
wtaely  coveted.  The  probable  way  to  be  safe 
hsraailier,  is  not  to  be  presumptuous  now.  If 
(Jod  gracbusly  vouohsaia  oa  inward  consolation, 
it  ia  only  to  animate  ua  to  fbrthar  progress.  It 
is  given  us  for  support  in  our  way,  and  not  for 
saUted  maintenance  in  our  present  condition. 
If  the  promises  are  our  aliment,  the  command. 
HMUta  are  our  worka ;  and  a  temperate  Chris, 
tian  ought  to  desire  nourishment  only  in  order 
to  carry  him  through  his  business.  If  he  so 
supinely  rest  on  the  one  as  to  grow  sensual  and 
indolent,  he  might  become  not  only  unwilling, 
but  incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  the 
other.  We  must  not  expect  to  live  upon  cordials, 
which  only  serve  to  inflame  without  etrcngthen. 
inf.  Even  without  these  supports,  which  we 
are  more  ready  to  desire  than  to  put  oursslves 
in  the  way  to  obtain,  there  is  an  inward  peace 
in  an  humble  truat  in  God,  and  in  a  simple  re. 
Uanee  on  hia  arord ;  there  is  a  repose  of  spirit,  a 


ftaedom  Atrai  aol&ailnda  m  a  lowly  eoBfideneu 
in  him,  for  which  the  world  has  nothing  to  givu 
in  exchange. 

On  the  whole  then,  the  atato  which  wa  havu 
been  deacribinf  ia  not  the  dream  of  the  anthiw 
aiaat;  it  ia  not  the  revcry  of  the  visionary,  who 
ranouocea  prescribed  duties  for  fanciful  speou. 
lationa,  and  ambracea  ahadows  for  realities ;  but 
it  is  tint  sober  eameat  of  Heaven,  that  reasomu 
hie  antioipatioo  of  eternal  folicity  which  God  ia 
graciously  pleased  to  grant,  not  partially,  nor 
arbitrarily,  but  to  aU  who  difigantly  aeek  hia 
fooe,  to  oM  to  whom  his  service  is  freedom,  hia 
will  a  law,  hia  word  a  delight,  his  Spirit  a  guide} 
to  all  who  love  him  unfoignedly,  to  all  who  da- 
vote  themselvee  to  him  unreservedly,  to  all  who 
with  deep  sel^basement,  yet  with  filial  confi* 
dance,  proetrata  themselves  at  the  loot  of  hia 
throne,  saying.  Lord,  lift  thou  up  the  light  of 
thy  countenance  upon  us  and  we  ahall  be  safe. 


CHAP.  II. 

Chri$tianUy  a  pneiical  prineipU, 

Ip  God  be  the  author  of  our  spiritual  lifo,  th« 
root  from  which  we  derive  the  vital  principle, 
with  daily  auppliea  to  maintain  this  vitality  | 
than  the  best  evidence  we  can  give  that  we  have 
received  aomethingof  thia  principle,  is  an  unre- 
served dedication  of  ourselves  to  the  actual  pro. 
BBCtion  of  his  glory.  No  man  ought  to  flatter 
himself  that  he  is  in  the  fkvour  of  God,  whcae 
lifo  is  noti  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God* 
Win  it  not  be  the  only  unequivocal  proof  of  such 
a  consecration,  that  he  be  more  sealous  of  good 
works  than  those  who,  disalbwing  the  principloi 
on  which  he  performs  them,  do  not  even  pretend 
to  be  actuated  by  any  such  motive  7 

The  fineat  theory  never  yet  carried  any  man 
to  heaven.  A  religion  of  notions  which  occupies 
the  mind,  without  filling  the  heart,  may  obstruct, 
but  cannot  advance  the  aalvation  of  men.  If 
these  notions  are  ftlse,  they  are  nMMt  pernicious^ 
if  true  and  not  operative,  they  aggravate  guilt } 
if  unimportant  though  not  unjust,  they  occupy 
the  place  which  belongii  to  nobler  objects,  and 
sink  the  mind  below  its  proper  level ;  sobstitut- 
ing  the  things  which  only  ought  not  to  be  loft 
undone,  in  the  place  of  thoee  which  ought  to  be 
doea ;  and  causing  the  grand  easentiaJs  not  to 
be  done  at  all.  Such  a  religion  is  not  that  which 
Christ  came  to  teach  mankind. 

All  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  practical 
principles.  The  word  of  God  was  not  written, 
the  Son  of  God  was  not  incarnate,  the  Spirit  of 
God  was  not  given,  only  that  Chriatians  might 
obtain  right  views,  and  possess  just  notions. 
Religion  is  something  more  than  mere  correct- 
nees  of  intellect,  justness  of  conception,  and  ex* 
actness  of  jndgment  It  is  a  life-eiring  princi. 
pie.  It  must  be  infbsed  into  the  babiC  as  well 
aa  govern  the  understanding ;  it  must  regulate 
the  will  aa  well  aa  direct  the  creed.  It  must  not 
only  east  the  opinions  into  a  new  frame,  but  the 
heart  into  a  new  mould.  It  is  a  tranaforming  aa 
well  aa  a  penetrating  principle.  It  changes  the 
taste,  gives  activity  to  the  inclinations,  and  V 
getiier  with  a  new  heart  prcduoas  a  new  lift 
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ChriitUnity  en  joint  the  Mine  temper,  the  Mme 
•pirit,  the  eame  ditpaeitions,  on  all  its  reel  pro- 
fessors. The  act,  the  performance,  muet  depend 
OB  eironmatancea  which  do  not  depend  on  na. 
The  power  of  doin;  good  ia  withheld  from  ma- 
Bj,  from  whom,  howeTor,  the  reward  will  not 
be  withheld.  I f  the  external  act  oonatitnted  the 
whole  value  of  Christian  virtne,  then  must  the 
aothor  of  all  good  he  himself  the  author  of  in- 
jastioe,  by  potting  it  out  of  the  power  of  multi- 
Sctfee  to  fhlfil  hb  own  commands.  In  principles, 
in  tempers,  in  fervent  desires,  in  holy  endea- 
vours, ooosist  the  very  essence  of  Uhristian 
duty. 

Nor  must  we  ibndly  attach  ourselves  to  the 
practice  of  some  particular  virtue,  or  value  our- 
■elves  exclusively  on  some  favourite  quality; 
Dor  must  we  wrap  ourselves  up  in  the  perform- 
■nee  of  some  individual  actions,  as  if  they  form. 
ed  the  sum  of  Christian  duty.  But  we  muat 
embrace  the  whole  law  of  God  in  all  its  aspects, 
bearings  and  relations.  We  most  bring  no  fan- 
eies,  no  partialitiea,  no  prejudices,  no  exclusive 
choice  or  rejection  into  our  religion,  but  take  it 
■■  we  find  it,  and  ob»y  it  as  we  receive  it,  as  it 
is  exhibited  in  the  Bible  without  addition,  cur- 
tailment, or  adulteration. 

Nor  must  we  pmnoance  on  a  character  by  a 
■ingle  action  really  bad,  or  apparently  good  ;  if 
■o,  reier*s  denial  would  render  him  the  object 
of  our  execration,  while  we  should  have  judged 
frvouraUy  of  the  prudent  economy  of  Judas. 
The  catastrophe  of  the  latter,  who  does  not 
know  7  while  the  other  became  a  glorious  mar- 
tyr to  that  master,  whom,  in  a  moment  of  infir- 
mity  he  had  denied. 

A  piety  altogether  apiritual,  disconnected  with 
tU  outward  circumstances ;  a  religion  of  pure 
meditation  and  abstracted  devotion,  was  not 
made  for  so  compound,  so  imperfect  a  creatoit 
■•  man.  There  have,  indeed,  been  a  few  sub- 
lime  spirits,  not  *  touched  but  rapt,*  who  totally 
oat  off  from  the  world,  seem  almoat  to  have  lite- 
rally  soared  above  this  terrene  region,  who  al< 
meet  appear  to  have  atolen  the  fire  of  the  Se. 
raphim,  and  to  have  had  no  business  on  earth, 
but  to  keep  alive  the  celestial  flame.  They 
would,  however,  have  approximated  more  nearly 
to  the  example  of  their  divine  master,  the  great 
■tMidarJ  and  only  perfect  model,  had  they  com- 
bined a  more  diligent  discharge  of  the  active 
duties  and  benefices  of  life  with  their  high  devo- 
tional  attainments. 

But  while  we  are  in  little  danger  of  imitating, 
let  08  not  too  harshly  censure  the  pioue  error  of 
these  sublimated  spirits.  Their  number  is  small. 
Their  example  is  not  catching.  Their  ethereal 
fire  ia  not  likely,  by  spreading,  to  inflame  the 
world.  The  world  will  take  due  care  not  to 
oome  in  contact  with  it,  while  its  distant  light 
and  warmth  may  oast,  accidentally,  a  not  un- 
oaeful  ray  on  the  cold-hearted  and  the  worldly. 
But  from  this  small  number  of  refined  but  in- 
operative  beings,  we  do  not  intend  to  draw  our 
notiona  of  praotioal  piety.  God  did  not  make  a 
miigion  for  these  few  exceptions  to  the  general 
■tato  of  the  world,  but  for  the  world  at  large ; 
for  beings  active,  busy,  restless ;  whose  activity, 
bo,  by  his  word,diverto  into  ite  proper  channels; 
wham  busy  spirit  is  there  directed  to  the  oogn- 


mon  good;  whose  f— tl—snem,  indieitiBg  th» 
UBsatisfectoriness  of  all  they  find  on  evthy  ks 
pointe  to  a  higher  destinatioii.  Weiw  total  an. 
elusion  and  abetrmction  designed  to  have  beec 
the  general  stote  of  the  world,  God  would  have 
given  man  other  lawa,  other  tnlea,  otiwr  freul- 
ties,  and  other  emptoyments^ 

There  is  a  elaas  of  visionary  but  pious  writers 
who  seem  to  shoot  aa  far  bevond  the  mark,  as 
mere  moraliste  fall  short  of  it— Men  of  hiw 
views  and  gross  minds  may  be  said  to  be  wiss 
beUw  what  is  written,  while  those  of  too  eobtls 
refinement  are  wise  oiovs  it  The  one  gfoval 
in  the  dust  from  the  inertnees  of  their  intelleetoal 
faculties ;  While  the  othera  aie  loot  in  the  clouds 
by  stretehinff  them  beyond  their  appointed  h 
mits.  TheAe  hoild  spiritual  castlea  in  the  air, 
instead  of  erecting  them  on  the  *holy  groand* 
of  Scripture ;  the  other  lay  their  foundation  in 
the  sand  inatead  of  resting  it  on  the  Reck  of 
Ages.  Thus,  the  superstructure  of  both  is  equal- 
ly unsound. 

Grod  is  the  fountain  from  which  all  the  streams 
of  goodness  flow ;  the  centre  from  wl|ich  all  ths 
rays  of  blessedness  diverge*— All  oor  aetioM 
are,  therefore,  only  good,  as  they  have  a  nfer- 
eooe  to  Him  :  the  etreauM  muet  revert  baek  le 
their  fountein,  the  rays  must  converge  agaia  to 
their  centre. 

If  love  of  God  be  the  governing  principle,  this 
powerful  apring  will  actuate  all  the  moweoMBis 
of  the  rational  machine.  The  eeeenee  of  reii. 
gion  doee  not  so  much  consist  in  aotiooe  as  af- 
fections. Though  right  actions,  therefore,  as 
from  an  excess  of  courtesy  they  are  eoflsmonly 
termed,  may  be  performed  where  there  aie  no 
right  affectiona ;  yet  are  they  a  mare  eareaas 
utterly  deetituto  of  the  aoul,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  substance  of  virtue.  But  neither  can  alfeo- 
tions  substantially  and  truly  subsist  without  pro- 
ducing right  actions ;  for  never  let  it  be  forgot. 
ten  that  a  pious  inclination  which  has  net  lifo 
and  vigour  aufficient  to  ripen  into  act  when  the 
occasion  presente  itself,  and  a  right  action  which 
does  not  grow  out  of  a  sound  prineiple,  wiB 
neither  of  them  have  any  place  in  tho  aeooont 
of  real  goodnees.  A  good  inelination  will  he 
contrary  to  sin,  but  a  mere  inclinatioo  will  not 
aubdue  ein. 

The  love  of  God,  as  it  is  the  source  of  every 
right  action  and  feelmg,  so  it  is  the  only  princi- 
ple which  neceesarily  involves  the  love  of  om 
fellow  creatuies.  As  man  we  do  not  love  man 
There  ia  a  love  of  partiality  but  not  of  bonewv. 
lence ;  of  sensibility  but  not  of  philanthropy ;  of 
friends  and  favourites,  of  paKies  and  aocietiesw 
but  not  of  man  collectively.  It  is  true  we  may 
and  do,  without  this  principle,  relievo  bb  dtt. 
tresses,  but  we  do  not  bear  with  hie  faults.  We 
may  promote  his  fortune,  but  we  do  not  Ibrgive 
his  ofiences ;  above  all,  we  are  not  anzioiis  for 
his  immortal .  interests.  We  could  not  see  hiv 
want  without  pain,  but  we  can  see  him  sin  with, 
out  emotion.  We  could  not  hear  of  «  hcggar 
perishing  at  our  door  without  horror*  but  ws 
can,  without  concern,  witnem  an  aoquaintancr 
dying  without  repentance.  Is  it  not  etrangv 
that  we  muat  participate  something  of  the  divios 
nature,  before  we  can  really  love  the  human } 
It  soems,  indeed,  to  be  an 'insensibility  to  sioi, 
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Mifter  tlMB  ««Bl  of  iMoerolOTMe  to  mankind, 
Ihmt  makes  na  natarallj  pitj  thair  temporal^  and 
M  earalaai  of  Ihair  apirttaal  wanla ;  bnt  doea 
not  tbia  vary  inaanailiility  prooaed  from  the  want 
afloTotoGod? 

Aa  it  ia  the  habitiml  flwna,  and  predominating 
diapoattion,  which  are  the  true  meaanre  of  vir- 
tea,  incidental  good  actions  are  no  certain  crite- 
rioQ  of  tlia  alala  of  the  heart ;  for  who  ia  there, 
who  deea  not  occaaaonaliy  do  them  7  Having 
Msdeaome  progreaa  in  attaining  thia  diapoaition, 
we  moat  not  sit  down  aatisfiad  with  propenaittea 
and  inclinationa  to  virtooaa  actions,  while  we 
raat  short  of  their  actual  ejrareiae.  If  the  prin* 
eiple  he  thai  of  sound  Christianitj,  it  will  never 
be  inert  While  we  ahall  never  do  good  with 
•ay  great  efieot,  till  we  kbour  to  be  conformed, 
ia  aaroe^meaaure,  to  the  iraa^e  of  God ;  we  ahall 
beat  evince  oar  having  obtomed  aomething  of 
that  conformity,  by  a  eoorae  of  steady  and  ae- 
Uve  obedience  to  Giod. 

Every  individual  should  bear  in  mind,  that  be 
ia  aent  mto  this  world  to  act  a  part  in  it.  And 
though  one  may  have  a  more  splendid,  and  an* 
ether  a  inore  obacore  part  aaaigned  him,  yet  the 
actor  of  each  is  equally,  is  awfully  aooountable. 
Though  God  is  not  a  hard,  he  ia  an  exact  roaa- 
ter.  Hia  aervice,  though  not  a  aevere,  ia  a  rea- 
sonable service.  He  aecuratoly  proportions  Ms 
lequisitioos  to  his  gifts*  If  ha  doea  not  expect 
that  one  talent  should  be  aa  prodoettve  aa  five, 
vet  to  a  single  talent  a  proportionable  responai- 
biiity  is  annexed. 

Ub  wlio  has  said  *  Give  me  thy  heart,*  will 
not  be  Bstisfied  with  leas ;  he  will  not  accept  the 
praying  lips,  nor  the  mere  hand  of  charity  aa 
aobstitules. 

A  real  Christian  will  be  more  just,  sober,  and 
charitable  than  other  men,  though  he  will  not 
roat  for  salvation  on  justice,  sobriety,  or  charity. 
He  will  perform  the  dutiea  they  enjoin,  in  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  aa  instancea  of  devout 
ooedience,  as  evidences  of  a  heart  devoted  to 
God. 

All  virtues,  it  cannot  be  too  ofton  repeated, 
are  sanctified  or  unhallowed  according  to  the 
principle,  which  dictates  them ;  and  wul  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  accordingly.  Thia  principle 
kept  in  due  exercise,  becomes  a  habit,  and 
every  act  strengthens  the  inclination,  adding 
vigour  to  the  principle  and  pleasure  to  the  per- 
formance. 

We  cannot  be  aaid  to  be  real  Chriatiana,  till 
religion  become  our  animating  motive,  our  pre- 
dominating principle  and  pursuit,  as  much  as 
worldly  things  are  the  predominating  motive, 
principle  and  pursuit,  of  worldly  men. 

New  converts,  it  is  said,  are  most  aealous,  bnt 
they  are  not  alwaya  the  moat  persevering.  If 
their  tomperi  are  warm ;  and  they  have  only 
been  touched  on  the  side  of  their  passions,  they 
stert  eagerly,  march  rapidly,  and  are  full  of 
confidence  m  their  own  strength.  They  too 
often  judge  others  with  little  charity,  and  them- 
selves with  little  humility.  While  they  accoae 
thoae  who  move  steadily  of  standing  still,  they 
fancy  their  own  course  will  never  be  slackened. 
If  their  conversion  be  not  solid,  religion,  in  losing 
ite  novelty,  loses  ito  power.  Their  speed  de- 
clines.    Nay,  it  will  be  happy  if  their  motion 


become  not  retrograde.    Those  who  are  truly 

aincere,  will  commonly  be  persevering.    If  their 

s  less  eager,  it  is  more  steady.    . 


As  they 
know  their  own  heart  more,  they  discover  its 
deceitfulness,  and  learn  to  distrust  themselves. 
As  they  become  more  humble  in  epirit,  they  be- 
come more  chariteble  in  judging.  As  they 
grow  more  firm*^  In  principle  they  grow  more 
exact  in  conduct 

The  rooted  habits  of  a  religioutf  lift  may  in 
deed  lose  their  prominence  because  they  are  be- 
come more  indented.  If  they  are  not  embossed 
it  is  becauae  thev  are  burnt  in.  Where  there 
ia  uniformity  and  consistency  in  the  whole  cha- 
racter, there  will  be  little  relief  in  an  individual 
action.  A  good  deed  will  be  less  striking  in  an 
eatebliahed  Chriatian  than  a  deed  leas  good  in 
one  who  haa  been  previously  careless ;  good  ac- 
tiona  being  hia  expected  duty  and  his  ordinary 
practioe.  Such  a  Christian  indeed,  when  his 
right  habite  ceaae  to  be  new  and  striking,  may 
fbar  that  he  ia  declining :  but  his  quiet  and  con- 
firmed course  is  a  surer  evidence  then  the  more 
early  atarto  of  charity,  or  fite  of  piety,  which 
imcy  have  drawn  more  attention,  and  obtained 
more  appla*ise. 

Again  ;^  We  should  cultivate  most  assidooos- 
ly,  tecaose  the  work  ia  so  difficult,  those  graces 
which  are  moat  oppoaite  to  our  natural  temper ; 
the  value  of  our  good  qualities  depending  mncb 
oA  their  being  produced  by  the  victory  over 
some  natural  wrong  propenaity.  The  implanta- 
tion of  a  virtue  ia  the  eradication  of  a  vice.  It 
would  coat  one  man  more  to  keep  down  a  rising 
passion  than  to  do  a  brilliant  deed.  It  will  try 
another  more  to  keep  back  a  sparking  but  cor- 
nipt  thought,  which  hia  wit  had  auggeated  but 
which  rwgion  checka,  than  it  would  to  give  m 
large  aum  m  charity.  A  real  Christian  being 
deeply  eenaible  of  the  worthlesaneaa  of  any  ac 
tiona  which  do  not  apring  firom  the  genuine 
fountain,  will  aim  at  auch  an  habitual  coniflrmi- 
ty  to  the  divine  image,  that  to  perform  all  aote 
of  jnatioe,  charity,  kindness,  temperance,  and 
every  kindred  virtue,  may  become  the  tempev, 
the  habitual,  the  abiding  atateof  hia  heart;  thai 
like  natural  atreama  they  may  flow  apontaneoualy 
from  the  living  aonrce. 

Practical  Chriatianity  then,  ia  the  actual  ope- 
ration of  Christian  principles.  It  is  lying  on 
the  watoh  for  ocoaaions  to  exemplify  them.  It 
is  *  exercising  ourselves  unto  gocUiness.'  A 
Christian  cannot  tell  in  the  morning,  what  op- 
portunities  he  may  have  of  doing  ijeod  durii^ 
the  day ;  but  if  he  be  a  real  Christian,  he  can 
tell  that  ha  will  try  to  keep  hia  heart  open,  hia 
mind  prepared,  his  afiectiona  alive  to  dio  what 
ever  may  occur  in  the  way  of  duty.  He  will, 
as  it  were,  stand  in  the  way  to  receive  the  orders 
of  Providence.  Doing  good  ia  hia  vocation.  Nor 
doea  the  young  artisan  bind  himaelf  by  firmer 
articlea  to  the  ri^id  performance  of  his  master  • 
work,  than  the  indentured  Chriatian  to  the  ac- 
tive  service  of  that  Divine  Master,  who  himaelf 
*  went  about  doin^  good.'  He  rejecta  no  duty 
which  comes  within  the  sphere  of  his  calling, 
nor  does  he  think  the  work  he  ia  employed  in  a 
good  one,  if  he  might  be  doing  a  better.  Hie 
having  well  acquitted  himaelf  of  a  good  actioBi 
is  ao  far  from  furnishing  him  » lib  an  cxciiei 
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fyr  avoiding  the  next,  that  it  it  a  new  rcaaon 
Jbr  hia  eml^rkiiig  in  it  He  UooIcb  not  at  the 
work  which  he  has  accomplished ;  but  on  that 
which  he  has  to  do.     His  views  are  always 

Srospective.  His  charities  are  scarcely  limited 
y  his  power.  His  will  knows  no  limits.  His 
ibrtone  may  have  bounds :  His  benevolence  has 
none.  He  is,  in  mind  and  desire,  the  benefactor 
of  every  miserable  man.  His  heart  is  open  to 
all  the  distressed  ;  to  the  household  of  faith  it 
rirerflows.  Where  the  heart  is  large,  however 
■mall  the  ability,  a  thousand  ways  of  doing  good 
will  be  invented.  Christian  charity  is  a  great 
enlarger  of  means.  Christian  self.denial  nega- 
tively accomplishes  the  purpose  of  theiavouriles 
of  fortune  in  the  fables  of  the  nursery — if  it  can- 
not fill  the  purse  by  a  wish,  it  will  not  empty  it 
br  a  vanity.  It  provides  for  others  by  abridg- 
ing from  itself.  Having  carefully  defined  what 
is  necessary  and  becoming,  it  allows  of  no  en- 
oroacbment  on  its  definition.  Superfluities  it 
will  lop,  vanities  it  will  cut  off.  The  deviser 
of  liberal  things  will  find  means  of  effecting 
/  them,  which  to  the  indolent  appear  incredible, 
to  the  covetous  impoesible.  Christian  bene, 
fioence  takes  a  large  sweep.  That  circumfisr- 
ence  cannot  be  small  of  which  God  is  the  centre. 
Nor  does  religiooe  charity  in  a  Christian  stand 
still  because  not  kept  in  motion  by  the  main 
spring  of  the  world.  Money  may  fail,  but  benevo- 
lence will  be  going  on.  If  he  cannot  relieve  want, 
he  may  mitigate  sorrow.  He  may  warn  the  inex- 
perienoed,  he  may  instruct  the  ignorant,  he  may 
confirm  the  doubting.  The  Christian  will  find 
out  the  cheapest  way  ofbein^^  good  as  well  as  of 
ddinggood.  If  ho  cannot  give  money,  he  may 
exercise  a  more  difiicult  virtue ;  he  may  fi>rgive 
iiyuries.  Forgiveness  is  the  economy  of  the 
hMft  A  Christian  will  find  it  cheaper  to  par- 
don than  to  resent.  Forgiveness  saves  expense 
I  of  anger,  the  cost  of  hatred,  the  waste  of  spirits. 
It  also  pats  the  sool  into  a  frame,  which  makes 
the  practice  of  other  virtues  easy.  The  achieve- 
ment of  a  hard  duty  is  a  great  abolisher  of  diffi- 
culties. If  great  occasions  do  not  arise,  he  will 
thankfully  seize  on  small  ones.  If  he  cannot 
gkNrify  God  by  serving  others,  he  knows  that 
he  has  always  something  to  do  at  home ;  some 
evil  temper  to  correct,  some  wrong  propensity 
to  reform,  some  crooked  practice  to  straighten. 
He  will  never  be  at  a  loos  for  employment, 
while  there  is  a  sin  or  misery  in  the  world ;  he 
will  never  be  idle,  while  there  is  a  distress  to  be 
^lieved  in  another,  or  a  corruption  to  be  cored 
in  his  own  heart.  We  have  employment  af sign- 
ed to  us  for  every  circumstance  in  life.  When 
we  are  alone,  we  have  our  thoughts  to  watch : 
in  the  family,  our  tempers ;  in  company,  our 
tonffoes. 

What  an  example  of  disinterested  goodness 
and  unbounded  kindness  have  we  in  our 
heavenly  Father,  who  is  merciful  over  all  his 
works ;  who  distributes  common  blessings  with- 
out distinction ;  who  bestows  the  necessary  ro- 
fraehments  of  life,  the  shining  sun  and  the  re- 
frsihing  shower,  without  waiting,  as  we  are  apt 
to  do  for  persona!  merit,  or  attachment  or  gra- 
tltttde ;  who  does  not  look  out  for  desert,  but 
want  as  a  qualification  for  his  favours ;  who 
dosa  not  afflict  willingly,  who  delights  in  the 


happiness  and  desires  the  salfalioB  ofali  hi*  diil- 
dren;  who  dispenses  his  daily  mnnifiomee  and 
bears  with  oar  daily  ounces ;  who  in  retyrn  ftr 
our  violation  of  his  laws,  snpplieeonr  aece— itiM 
who  waits  patiently  for  our  repentanee,and  even 
solicits  us  to  have  merey  on  our  own  eonla  I 

What  a  model  for  our  humble  imitatam  a 
that  Divine  person  who  was  cfethed  with  oar 
humanity ;  who  dwelt  among  us  thai  the  pattern 
rendered  mcne 


being  brought  near  might  be 
engaging,  the  conformity  be  made  mcne  practi- 
cable; whose  whole  l^e  was  one  imbreken 
series  of  universal  charity;  who  in  bis  eom- 
plicated  bounties  never  forgot  that  man  is  eooi- 
pounded  both  of  soul  and  body ;  who  after  teach- 
ing  the  multitude,  fed  them ;  who  repulsed  wme 
for  being  ignorant ;  was  impatient  with  noae 
for  being  dull ;  despised  none  for  being  eontemn- 
ed  by  the  world;  rejected  none  for  being  sin- 
ners ;  who  encouraged  those  whoae  importunity 
others  censored ;  who  in  healing  sioknesB  eon- 
verted  souls ;  who  gave  bread  and  forgave  in- 
juries! 

It  will  he  the  endeavour  of  the  eineere  Chris- 
tian, to  illustrate  his  devotione  in  the  meraing 
by  his  actions  during  the  day.  He  will  try  to 
make  his  conduct  a  praetieal  exposition  of  the 
divine  prayer  which  made  a  part  of  them.  He 
will  desire  to  balk>w  the  name  of  God,  to  pro- 
mote the  enlargement  and  the  *  coming*  of  the 
*'  kingdom'  of  Christ  He  will  endeavour  to  do 
and  to  suffer  his  whole  will ;  *  to  forgive*  as  he 
himself  trusts  that  he  is  forgiven.  He  win  re- 
solve to  avoid  that  *  temptation*  into  which  he 
had  been  praying  *  not  to  be  led  ;*  and  he  iriH 
labour  to  shun  the  *  evil*  from  which  he  bad  been 
begging  to  be  'delivered.*  He  thus  makes  his 
prayers  as  practical  as  the  other  parts  of  his 
religion ;  and  labours  to  render  his  condnet  as 
spiritual  as  his  prayers.  The  commentary  and 
the  text  are  of  reciprocal  application. 

If  this  gracious  Saviour  has  left  ns  a  perfect 
model  for  our  devotion  in  his  prayer,  he  has  left 
a  model  no  less  perfoct  for  our  practice  in  his 
sermon.  This  Divine  exposition  has  been  some- 
times misunderstood.  It  was  not  so  much  a 
supplement  to  a  defoctive  law,  at  the  restoration 
of  the  |>urity  of  a  perfect  law  ftom  the  corrupt 
interpreUtions  of  its  blind  expounders.  These 
persons  had  ceased  to  consider  it  as  forbidding 
the  principle  of  sin,  and  as  only  forbidding  the  acL 
Christ  restores  it  to  its  original  meaning,  spreads 
it  out  on  its  due  extent,  shows  the  larj^enesa  of  its 
dimensions  and  the  spirit  of  its  institution.  He 
unfolds  all  its  motions,  tendencies  and  relatione 
Not  contenting  himself,  as  human  legislaton, 
are  cfbliged  to  do,  to  prohibit  a  man  the  act 
which  is  injurious  to  others,  but  the  inward 
temper  which  is  prejudicial  to  himselfl 

There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  instance, 
how  emphatically  every  doctrine  of  the  goepd 
has  a  reforence  to  practical  goodness,  than  it 
exhibited  by  St  Paul  in  that  magnificent  pie* 
tore  of  the  resurrection,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  our  church  has  happily 
selected,  for  the  consolation  of  survirors  at  the 
last  closing  scene  of  mortality.  After  an  inter- 
ference as  triumphant  as  it  is  logical,  that  be- 
cause '  Christ  is  risen,  we  shall  rise  also  ;*  after 
the  most  philosophical  illustration  of  the  raising 
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•rtlM  body  ffott  tlM  dust,  by  U»  prooew  of 
ItniB  town  ia  the  earth,  and  by  the  spiingios^ 
«p  iato  a  new  mode  of  ezistenoe;  after  deacril^ 
ing  the  attbjfmatioii  of  all  tbian  to  the  Re- 
deemer,  aod  his  laying  down  the  mediatorial 
Jungdom;  after  sketching  with  a  seraph*s  pen- 
ci]«  the  relatife  glories  of  the  edestial  and  ter- 
restrial  bodies;  after  exhausting  the  grandest 
ioaages  of  created  nature,  and  tM  dissoiiitioir  of 
■atnre  itself  ;*-after  such  a  display  of  the 
salMDdities  of  the  great  dajr,  as  makes  this 
world*  and  all  iti  oonoerns  shrink  into  nothing : 
in  such  a  moment,  when,  if  ever,  the  rapt  spirit 
night  be  suppoeed  too  highly  wrought  lor  pre- 
oept  and  admonition,  the  apostle,  wound  up  as 
Im  was  by  the  energies  of  inspiration,  to  the  im. 
mediate  view  of  3ie  glorified  state^the  last 
trumpet  sounding— the  change  from  mortal  to 
immortality  effected  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
«*the  sting  of  death  drawn  out^— victory  snatch- 
ed  from  tfa»  grare— then,  by  a  tarn  as  surprising 
as  it  is  beautiful,  he  draws  a  conclusion  as  nn- 
expected Ir  practical  as  his  premises  were  grand 
aad  awful :  *  Therrfon^  ray  beloved  brethren,  be 
ye  steadfkat,  unmoveaUe ;  always  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord.'  Then  at  once,  by  an- 
other  quick  transition,  resorting  from  the  duty 
to  the  reward,  and  winding  up  the  whole  widb 
•n  argument  as  powerftil,  as  bis  rhetoric  had 
been  sublime,  bo  adds-**  Forasmuch  as  ye  know 
Hint  Tonr  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.' 


CHAP.  IIL 

Jficlaiet  tit  Religion 

To  point  out  with  precision  all  the  mistakes 
which  exist  in  the  present  day,  on  the  awfbl 
subject  of  religion,  would  far  exceed  the  limits 
of  this  small  work.  No  mention  therelbre  is 
intended  to  be  made  of  ttie  opinions  or  the  prac- 
tice  of  any  particular  body  of  people ;  nor  will 
any  notice  be  taken  of  any  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  numerous  sects  and  parties  which  have 
risen  up  among  us.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
present  purpose,  to  hazard  some  slight  remarks 
on  a  few  of  those  common  dasses  of  cbarfcters, 
which  belong  more  or  less  to  most  general  bodiee. 

There  are,  among  many  others,  three  differ- 
ent sorts  of  religious  professors.  The  religion 
of  one  consists  in  a  sturdy  defence  of  what  uey 
themselves  call  orthodoxy,  an  attendance  on 
public  worship,  and  a  general  decency  of  beha- 
viour.  In  their  views  of  religion,  they  are  not 
a  little  apprehensive  of  excess,  not  perceiving 
hat  their  danger  lies  on  the  other  side.  They 
are  far  from  rejecting  faith  or  morals,  but  are 
somewhat  afraid  of  believing  too  much,  and  a 
little  scrupaloos  about  doing  too  much,  lest  the 
former  be  suspected  of  fanaticism,  and  the  latter 
of  singularity.  These  Christians  consider  re- 
ligion as  a  point,  which  they,  by  their  regular 
observances,  having  attained,  there  is  nothing 
fa-tlier  required  but  to  maintain  the  point  they 
nave  reached,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  obser- 
vances. They  are  therefbre  satisfied  to  remain 
stationary,  considering  that  whoever  has  obtain.  I 
ed  his  end,  is  of  coarse  saved  the  labour  of  pur- 1 


suit; he  is  to  keep  bis  ffromid  without  trouUh^ 
himself  in  searching  after  imaginary  perfection. 
These  frugal  Christians  are  afraid  of  nothing 
to  much  as  superfluity  in  their  love,  and  supere- 
rogation  in  their  obedience.  This  kind  of  fear 
however  is  always  superfluous,  but  most  espft' 
cially  in  those  who  are  troubled  with  the  appre- 
hension. They  are  apt  to  weigh  in  the  nicely 
poised  scales  of  scrupulous  exactness,  the  duties 
which  must  of  hard  neceasit^  be  done,  and 
those  which  without  much  ruk  may  be  leA 
undone ;  compounding  for  a  larger  indulgence 
by  the  reJinquishment  of  a  smaller ;  giving  up^ 
through  fear,  a  trivial  gratification  to  which  they 
are  less  inclined,  and  snatching  doubtiogly,  as 
an  equivalent,  at  one  they  like  better.  The 
gratification  in  both  oases  being  perhaps  such 
as  a  manly  mind  would  liardl^  think  worth 
contending  for,  oven  were  religion  out  of  the 
question.  Nothing  but  love  to  God  can  conquer 
love  of  the  world.  One  grain  of  that  divine 
principle  would  make  the  scale  of  self-induk 
gence  kick  the  beam. 

These  persons  dread  nothing  so  much  as  en* 
thusiasm.  Yet  if  to  look  for  effects  without  their 
predisposing  causes ;  to  depend  for  heaven  on 
that  to  which  heaven  was  never  promised,  be 
featnree  of  enthuaiasm,  then  are  they  themselvee 
enthusiasts. 

The  religion  of  a  eecood  class,  we  have  al* 
ready  deeoribed  in  the  two  preoeding  chapter«k 
It  consists  in  a  heart  devoted  to  its  Maker ;  in* 
wurdly  changed  in  its  temper  and  dispositioa, 
yet  deeply  sensible  of  its  remaining  infirmities  | 
eootinuallv  aspiring  however  to  higher  improve- 
ments  in  mith,  hope  and  charity,  and  thinking 
that  *  the  greateet  of  these  is  ekmrity.'  Theee^ 
by  the  former  dase,  are  reckoned  enthusiastii 
but  they  are  in  fact,  if  Christianity  be  truei 
aetin|^  en  the  only  rational  principles.  If  the 
doetnnes  of  the  goepel  have  any  solidity,  if  its 
promises  have  any  meaning,  these  Cbristiuie 
are  building  on  no  false  ground.  They  hope 
that  submission  to  the  power  of  God,  obedienet 
to  his  laws,  compliance  with  bis  will,  trust  in 
his  word,  are  through  the  cffioacy  of  the  eternal 
Spirit,  real  evidences,  because  they  are  vital 
acts  of  genuine  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  If  tbef 
profess  not  to  place  their  reliance  on  worki^ 
they  are  however  more  seakiua  in  perfarming 
them  than  the  others,  who  professing  to  depeni 
on  their  good  deede  fiir  salvatiea,  are  not  alwayn 
diligent  in  scouring  it  bv  the  very  means  whioh 
they  themselves  eetaUish  to  be  alone  effbetoaL 

There  is  a  third  elass^the  high  flown  pr^ 
fbesor,  who  looks  down  from  the  giddy  heighle 
of  antinomian  delusion  on  the  other  two,  ahhora 
the  one,  and  despises  the  other,  concludes  thni 
the  one  is  k)st,  and  the  other  in  a  feir  wa^  to  ba 
to.  Though  perhapa  not  living  himself  m  any 
coarse  of  immorality,  which  requires  the  saaa^ 
tion  of  such  doctrines,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
imply  in  his  disceorse,  that  virtoe  is  heathenish, 
and  good  works  superfluous  if  not  dangerous. 
He  does  not  consider  that  though  the  Goepel  in 
an  act  of  oblivicn  to  penitent  sinners,  yet  it  no 
where  promiees  pardon  to  those  who  coatiBaa 
to  live  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  God,  and 
of  disobedience  to  his  laws.  &  forgets  to  in 
sist  to  others  that  it  ia  of  little  importanee  ewR 
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to  believe  that  sin  is  an  evil  (which  however 
they  do  not  alwaya  beltevo)  while  they  persist 
to  live  in  it ;  that  to  know  every  thing  of  duty 
except  the  doing  it,  is  to  offend  God  with  an  ag- 
gravation from  which  ignorance  itself  is  exempt 
It  is  not  giving  onrselves  up  to  Christ  in  a  name- 
less, inexplicable  way,  which  will  avail  us.  God 
loves  an  humble,  not  an  audacious  faith.  To 
fuppose  that  the  blood  of  Christ  redeems  us  from 
«in,  while  sin  continues  to  pollute  the  soul,  is  to 
suppose  an  impossibility ;  to  maintain  that  it  is 
tffe&tual  ibr  the  salvation,  and  not  for  the  sane 
tification  of  the  sinner,  is  to  suppose  that  it  acts 
like  an  amulet,  an  incantation,  a  talisman,  which 
is  to  produce  its  effect  by  operating  on  the  iroa- 
gination,  and  not  on  the  disease. 
^  The  religion  which  mixes  with  human  pas- 
■ions,  and  is  set  on  fire  by  them,  will  make  a 
stronger  blaze  than  that  li^ht  which  is  from 
above,  which  sheds  a  steady  and  lasting  bright- 
ness  on  the  path,  and  communicatee  a  sober  but 
desirable  warmth  to  the  heart.  It  is  equable 
and  constant;  while  the  other,  like  culinary 
fire,  fed  by  gross  materials,  is  extinguished  the 
•ooher  from  the  fierceness  of  the  flame. 
That  religion  which  is  merely  seated  in  the 

r lions,  is  not  only  liable  to  wear  itself  out  by 
own  impetuosity,  but  to  be  driven  out  by 
some  other  passion.  The  dominion  of  violent 
passions  is  short  They  dispossess  each  other. 
When  religion  has  had  its  day,  it  gives  way  to 
the  next  usurper.  Its  empire  is  no  more  solid 
than  it  is  lasting,  when  principle  and  reason  do 
not  fix  it  on  the  throne. 

The  first  of  the  above  classes  consider  pru- 
dence as  the  paramount  virtue  in  religion.  Their 
antipodes,  the  flaming  professors,  believe  a  burn- 
ia|f  zeal  to  be  tbeexdusive  grace.  They  revere 
•aint  Paul's  collocation  of  the  three  Christian 
graces,  and  think  that  the  greatest  of  these  is 
faith.  Though  even  in  respect  of  this  ^ace, 
their  conduct  and  conversation  too  often  give  us 
reason  to  lament  that  they  do  not  bear  in  mind 
ttt  genuine  and  distinctive  properties.  Their 
ftith  instead  of  working  by  love,  seems  to  be 
adopted  from  a  noUon  that  it  leaves  the  Chris, 
tian  nothing  to  do,  rather  than  because  it  is  its 
■ature  to  lead  him  to  do  more  and  better  than 
other  men. 

In  this  ease,  as  in  many  others,  that  which  is 
directly  contrary  to  what  is  wrong,  is  wrong 
who.  If  each  opponent  would  only  barter  half 
Us  faTourite  quality  with  the  favourite  quality 
of  the  other,  both  parties  would  approach  nearer 
!•  the  truth.  They  might  even  fVirnish  a  oom- 
plete  Christian  between  them,  that  is,  provided 
tiie  leal  of  the  one  was  sincere,  and  the  prudence 
of  the  other  honest  But  the  misfortune  is,  eaoh 
fe  as  proud  of  not  possessing  the  quality  he 
wants,  beoause  his  adversary  has  it,  as  he  is 
^oad  of  possessing  that  of  which  the  other  is 
destitute,  and  bec0u$€  he  is  destitute  of  it 

Among  the  many  mistakes  in  religion,  it  is 
OMnmonly  thought  that  there  is  something  so 
unintelligible,  absurd,  and  fanatical  in  the  term 
(Conversion,  that  those  who  employ  it,  run  no 
■mall  hazard  of  being  involved  in  the  ridicule  it 
exeitee.  It  is  sddom  used  but  ludicrously,  or 
in  contempt  This  arises  partly  from  the  levity 
■ad  ignortnM  of  tlie  censureri  hot  perhaps  m 


much  from  the  imprudence  and  nnthnsinan  of 
those,  who  have  absurdly  ooofined  it  to  veal  «r 
supposed  instances  of  sodden  or  miraculoas 
changes  from  profligacy^  to  piety.  Bat  aaroiy, 
with  reasonable  people,  we  run  no  risk  in  •». 
serting  that  he,  who  being  awakened  by  any  of  > 
those  various  methods  which  the  Almighty  oacs 
to  bring  his  creatures  to  the  knowledge  of  hins- 
self ;  who  seeing  the  corruptions  that  are  in  the 
world,  and  feekng  those  with  which  his  heart 
abounds,  is  brought,  whether  jpadnaUijr  or  rapid- 
ly from  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief^  to  a  lively  liutk 
in  the  Redeemer ;  from  a  life,  not  only  of  grass 
vice,  but  of  worldliness  and  vanity,  to  a  lite  of 
progressive  piety ;  whoae  humility  kreps  pace 
with  his  progress ;  who,  though  his  attainmenia 
are  advancing,  is  so  far  from  counting  himaelf 
to  have  attained,  that  he  presses  onward  with 
unabated  zeal,  and  evinces,  by  the  change  in  his 
conduct,  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  hia 
heart— -such  a  erne  is  surely  aa  ainoerely  con- 
verted,  and  the  eflect  is  as  much  produced  by 
the  same  divine  energy,  as  if  some  instantaneoos 
revolution  in  his  character  had  given  it  a  niira* 
culous  appearance.  The  doctrinea  of  ScrifAufe 
are  the  same  now  as  when  David  called  them, 

*  a  law  converting  the  soul,  and  giving  Ugkt  ta 
the  eyes.*  This  is  perhaps  tlie  most  accurate 
and  comprehensive  definition  of  the  change  for 
which  we  are  contending,  for  it  includes  bolJi 
the  illnraination  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
alteration  in  the  disposition. 

If  then  this  obnoxious  expression  signify  no. 
thing  more  nor  less  than  that  change  of  charac- 
ter which  consists  In  turning  fVom  the  world  ta 
God,  however  the  (erm  may  offend,  there  is  oo^ 
thing  ridiculous  in  the  iking.  New,  as  it  is  not 
for  the  term  which  we  contend,  but  fbr  the  prin- 
ciple conveyed  b^  it ;  so  it  is  the  princi|»le  and 
not  the  term  which  is  the  real  ground  of  objec 
tion ;  though  it  is  a  little  inconsistent  that  mao> 
who  would  sneer  at  the  idea  of  conversion,  would 
yet  take  it  extremely  ill  if  it  were  suspected  that 
their  hearts  were  not  turned  to  God. 

J^^orsMtton,  a  term  against  which  tin  obicc 
tion  is  ever  msde,  would,  if  words  ocmtinoco  to 
retain  their  primitive  signification,  convey  the 
same  idea.  For  it  is  plain  that  to  refmrm  nieaM 
to  make  anew.  In  the  present  use,  however,  it 
does  not  convey  the  same  meaning  in  the  iwds 
extent,  nor  indeed  does  it  imply  the  opcratioa 
of  the  same  principle.  Many  are  reformed  ea 
human  motivesi  many  are  partially  reformed; 
but  only  those  who,  as  our  great  poet  savs,  are 

*  reformed  altogether,*  are  converted.  There  is 
no  complete  reformation  in  the  conduct  effected 
without  a  revolution  in  the  heart  Ceasing  fraoi 
some  sins ;  retaining  others  in  a  less  degree ;  or 
adopting  such  as  are  merely  creditable ;  or  fly. 
ing  from  one  aia  to  another ;  or  ceasing  from 
the  external  act  without  any  internal  change  of 
disposition,  is  not  Christian  reformation.  The 
new  principle  must  abolish  the  old  habit;  ths 
rooted  inclination  must  be  subdued  by  the  sub. 
stitution  of  an  opposite  one.  The  natural  biss 
must  be  changed.  The  actual  offence  u  ill  no 
more  be  pardoned  than  cored,  if  the  inward  cor 
ruption  be  not  eradicatod.  To  be  *  alive  unts 
God  through  Jesus  Christ*  must  follow  *tbe 
death  unto  sin.'    There  cannot  be  r.cw  aims  and 
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t  when  thsre  it  not  a  mv  pruMipto  to  pro. 
We  thall  not  ohooM  a  now  path 
wiitil  a  light  Ironi  beavon  diroet  oar  cboiee  and 
*  fsido  our  ftot*  Wo  ahall  not  *  ran  the  waj  of 
God*9  eommaodmciits,*  till  God  himself  enlaripe 
•wr  Iioart. 

We  do  not,  howofor,  inaist  that  the  ohaoge 
raqaired  ia  sooh  as  preoladoa  the  poeiibilitx  of 
fiiUmf  into  sin ;  bat  it  ii  a  change  whioh  fixes 
in  the  son!  aoeh  a  diapoeition  aa  ahall  make  sin 
a  harden,  aa  shall  make  the  desire  of  pleaaing 
God  the  governing'  desire  of  a  roan*s  heart ;  aa 
ahall  make  him  hate  the  evil  which  he  does ;  as 
sMI  make  the  iowneaa  of  hie  attainmenta  the 
■abjeot  of  hb  deepeat  sorrow.  A  Christian  has 
hofica  and  ftara,  oares  and  temptations,  incHna* 
tiona  and  desires,  as  well  as  other  men.  God  in 
changing  the  heart  does  not  extinguish  the  pas- 
siaos.  Were  that  the  case  the  Christian  lift 
weold  eeaae  to  be  a  warfore. 

We  are  often  deoetved  by  that  partial  improve- 
mant  which  appears  in  the  viotorj  over  some 
one  had  qnalitj.  Bat  we  most  not  mbtoke  the 
nnoval  of  a  symptom  ibr  a  radical  care  of  the 
disease.  An  oecaaional  remedy  mig'ht  remove 
aa -accidental  aickness,  but  it  reqaires  a  general 
roffiflMn  to  renovate  the  diseased  oonetitutioa. 

It  is  the  natural  hot  melancholy  history  of  the 
onohangsd  heart,  that  fiom  youth  to  advanced 
yours,  there  is  no  other  revohition  in  the  oha^ 
imeter  but  soch  aa  increase  both  the  nomber  and 
<IQality  of  its  defiscte :  that  the  lority,  vanity, 
and  self-sofficieney  of  the  young,  man  is  carried 
into  adTBueed  life,  and  only  meet,  and  mix  with 
the  defbote  of  a  mature  period :  that*  instead  of 
crying  out  with  the  royal  prophet,  *  O  remember 
not  my  old  sins,'  be  is  inflaming  his  reokoning 
by  new  ones  :  that  age,  protracting  all  the  faulto 
of  youth,  ftimiahes  ite  own  contingent  of  vices : 
that  sbth,  suspicion,  and  covotouaness,  swell 
the  accoant  whioh  religion  has  not  been  called 
la  to  cancel :  that  the  world,  though  it  has  lost 
the  power  to  delight,  has  yet  lost  nothing  of  its 
power  to  endfive.    Instead  of  improving  in 


door  by  the  inward  sense  of  iU  own  defects,  that 
visry  conscioasness  makes  him  less^  tolerant  of 
the  defeete  of  others,  and  more  suspicious  of 
Ihoir  apparent  virtues.  His  charity  in  a  wanner 
ooanon  having  failed  to  bring  him  in  that  return 
of  gratitude  tor  which  it  was  partly  psrfbrmed, 
and  having  never  flowed  from  the  genuine  spring, 
io  dried  upb  His  friendships  having  been  form- 
ed on  worMly  principles,  or  interest,  cmt  ambi- 
tion, or  convivial  hilarity,  fail  him.  One  must 
make  some  sacrifices  to  the  world,  is  the  pre- 
vailing langoage  of  the  nominal  Christian, 
*  What  will  the  world  pay  you  for  your  sacri- 
fices  V  replies  the  real  Christian.  Though  he 
finds  that  the  world  is  insolvent,  that  it  pays  no- 
thing  of  what  is  promised,  for  it  eannot  bestow 
what  it  does  not  possess — happiness:  yet  he 
ooatinues  to  cling  to  it  almost  as  confidently  as 
if  it  had  never  disappointed  him.  Were  we 
called  upoa  to  name  the  object  under  the  sun 
which  exoites  the  deepest  commiseration  in  the 
heart  of  Christian  sensibility,  which  includes  in 
itself  the  most  affecting  coogroities,  which  con- 
tains the  sum  and  subrtanoe  of  real  human  mi- 
eery,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  ssiy  an  irr^Ujgi- 
tm$  M  age*    The  mere  debility  of  declining 


yeora,  oven  the  hopeleaaness  of  docrapitade,  la 
the  pioua,  though  they  excite  syn^thy,  yet  it 
is  the  sympathy  of  tenderness  unmixed  with 
distress*  We  teke  and  give  oomforl,  from  the 
eheering  persuasion  that  the  exh«usted  body 
will  aoon  oeaee  to  olo^  ite  immortal  companion ; 
that  the  dim  and  laiimg  eyea  will  soon  open  on 
a  world  of  glory.  Dare  we  paint  the  reverse  of 
the  pioture  7  Dare  we  sufier  the  imaginatioa 
to  dwell  on  the  opening  prospscte  of  hoary  im- 
piety 7  Dare  we  figure  to  ourselves  that  tlia 
weakness,  the  miseries,  the  terrors,  we  are  now 
oommiserating,  are  ease,  are  peace,  are  happi* 
neaa  eompared  with  the  anutteraUe  perspeo* 
tive? 

There  is  a  fiital  way  of  lulling  the  oonscienoa 
by  enterteining  diminishing  Uiooghte  of  sine 
lonf  since  committed.  We  persuade  oarselvea 
to  mrget  them,  and  we  therefore  persuade  our* 
selves  that  they  are  not  remembered  by  God. 
But  though  distance  diroinisbss  objecto  to  the 
eve  of  the  beholder,  it  does  not  actually  lessen 
them*  Their  real  magnitude  remains  the  same. 
Deliver  us,  merciful  God  I  from  the  delusion  of 
believinif  that  secret  mus,  of  which  the  world 
has  no  cogviizance,  early  sins,  which  the  world 
has  forgotten,  but  which  are  known  to  *  Him 
with  whom  we  have  to  do,'  become  by  secreoy 
and  dietence  as  if  they  had  never  been.  *  Are 
not  theae  thinvs  noted  in  thy  book  7'  Perhapa 
if  we  remember  them,  God  may  forget  them« 
eapeciaUy  if  our  remembrance  be  soch  aa  to  in- 
duce a  sound  repentance.  If  wa  remember 
them  not.  He  assmredly  will.  The  holy  contri- 
tion which  should  accompany  this  remembrance, 
while  it  will  not  abate  our  humble  trust  in  our 
oompasaionate  Redeemer,  will  keep  our  con* 
science  tender,  and  our  heart  watchful. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  ia  frequently  much 
kindness  and  urbanity,  much  benevolence  and 
generosity,  in  men  who  do  not  even  pretend  to 
be  religious.  These  qualitiea  oflen  flow  from 
constitutional  feeling,  natural  sofUiess  of  temper, 
and  warm  afieotions :  ofton  from  an  elegant  edu- 
cation, that  heel  /luman  sweetener,  and  polisher 
of  social  life.  We  feel  a  tender  regret  as  wo 
exclaim  *  what  a  fine  soil  would  suoh  dispositiooa 
afibrd  to  plant  religion  in  V  Well  bred  persona 
are  accustomed  to  respect  all  the  decorums  of 
society,  to  connect  inseparably  the  ideas  of  per- 
sonal  comfort  with  public  esteem,  of  generosity 
with  credit,  of  order  with  respectobility.  They 
have  a  keen  sense  of  divhonour,  and  are  careful 
to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  bring  the  shadow 
of  discredit  on  their  name.  Public  opinion  it 
the  breath  by  which  they  live,  the  atandaid  by 
which  they  act;  of  course  they  would  not  lower 
by  gross  misconduct,  that  standard  on  whioh. 
their  happiness  depends.  They  have  been  taught 
to  respect  themselves;  this  they  can  do  with 
more  security  while  they  can  retain,  on  thia 
half-way  principle  the  respect  of  others. 

In  some  who  make  further  advances  towards 
religion,  we  continue  to  see  it  in  that  same  low 
degree  whioh  we  have  always  observed.  It  it 
dwarfish  and  stunted,  it  makes  no  shoots 
Though  it  gives  some  signs  of  life,  it  does  not 
grow.  By  a  tame  and  spiritless  round,  or  rather 
by  this  fixed  and  immoveaoio  poaitiim,  we  roh 
ourtelvet  of  that  fair  reward  of  ptaoe  and  jay. 
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whidi  tttenda  on  aa  humble  contciomnets  of 
prog^^st :  on  th«  feeling  of  diffiooltiet  oonqnered; 
on  a  senae  of  tlie  diTine  favour.  That  reH|rioa 
which  is  profitable,  it  oommonly  perceptible. 
Nothinf^  supports  a  traveller  in  his  Christian 
course  like  the  conviction  that  he  is  getting  on ; 
like  looking  back  on  the  country  he  has  passed ; 
and,  above  all,  like  the  sense  of  that  protection 
which  has  hitherto  carried  him  on,  and  of  that 
grace  which  has  promised  to  support  him  to  the 
end. 

The  proper  motion  of  the  renewed  heart  is 
still  directed  upward.  True  religion  is  of  an 
a^>iring  nature,  continually  tonduig  towards 
that  heaven  from  whence  it  was  transplanted. 
Its  top  is  high  because  its  root  is  deep.  It  is 
watered  by  a  perennial  fountain;  in  its  most 
flourishing  state  it  is  always  capable  of  further 
growth.  Real  goodness  proves  itself  to  be  such 
by  a  continual  desire  to  be  better.  No  virtue 
on  earth  is  ever  in  a  complete  stote.  Whatever 
■te^e  of  religion  any  man  has  attained,  if  he  be 
satisfied  to  rest  in  that  stage,  we  would  not  call 
that  man  religious.  The  Gospel  seems  to  oon. 
sider  the  highest  degree  of  goodness  as  the  low- 
est  with  which  a  Cfiristian  ought  to  sit  down 
satisfied.  We  cannot  be  said  to  be  finished  in 
any  Christian  grace,  because  there  is  not  one 
which  may  not  be  carried  further  than  we  have 
carried  it.  This  promotes  the  double  purpose 
of  keeping  us  humble  as  to  our  present  stage, 
and  of  stimulating  us  to  something  higher  which 
we  may  hope  to  attein. 

That  suMrficial  thing,  which  by  mere  people 
of  the  worid  is  dignified  by  the  appellation  of 
religion,  though  it  brings  just  that  decree  of 
ciedit  which  makes  part  of  the  system  of  world- 
ly  Christians;  neither  brings  comfort  for  this 
world,  nor  security  for  the  next  Outward  ob- 
servances,  indispensable  as  they  are,  are  not  re- 
ligion.    They  are  the  accessory,  but  not  the 

Kincipal ;  they  are  important  aids  and  adjuncts, 
t  not  the  thinr  itself;  thdy  are  ite  aliment 
but  not  ito  life,  the  fuel  but  not  the  flame,  the 
se8flR>ldiog  but  not  the  edifice.  Religion  can  no 
more  subsist  merely  by  them.  They  are  dU 
yinely  appointed,  and  must  be  conscientiously 
observed ;  but  observed  as  a  means  to  promote 
an  end,  and  not  as  an  end  in  themselves. 

The  heartless  homage  of  formal  worship, 
where  the  living  power  does  not  give  life  to  the 
ibrm,  the  cold  compliment  of  ceremonial  attend, 
ance,  without  the  animating  principle,  as  it  will 
net  bring  peace  to  our  own  mind,  so  neither  will 
it  satisfy  a  jeafeus  God.  That  God  whose  eye 
is  on  the  heart,  *  who  trieth  the  reins  and  search- 
eth  the  spirits,'  will  not  be  satisfied  that  we  make 
nim  little  more  than  a  nominal  deity,  while  the 
world  is  the  real  object  of  our  worship.  Such 
parsons  seem  to  have  almost  the  whole  body  of 
perfbrmanee ;  all  they  want  is  the  soul.  They 
are  constant  in  their  devotions,  but  the  heart, 
wliieh  even  the  heathens  esteemed  the  best  part 
of  the  sacrifice,  they  keep  away.  They  read 
he  BcriDtures,  but  rest  in  the  letter,  instead  of 
rying  themselves  by  ite  spirit — They  consider 
I  as  an  enjoined  task,  but  not  as  the  quick  and 
powerful  instrument  put  into  their  hands  for  the 
oiilical  dissection  of  *|^reing  and  dividing 
^^  the  scTil  and  spirit;*  not  as  the  pane. 


tralittg  ^dieoenier  of  the  thooglite  and  i 
of  the  heart.*    These  weU-intentiooed  f 
soem  to  spend  no  inoonsiderahle  portioB  of  ttan 
in  religious  eiercises,  and  yet 


m  religious  eiercises,  and  yet  oompiau  tnal 
they  make  little  progress.  Hiey  alment  seen 
to  insinuate  as  if  the  Almighty  did  not  fcesp  hin 
word  with  them,  and  manifest  thai  reUgion  to 
them  is  not  *  pleasantness,'  nor  her  *  paths  peaee.* 

Of  such  may  we  not  ask,  woidd  yov  no^  do 
better  to  ejtamine  than  to  complain  ?  to  inqniTO 
whether  you  do,  indeed,  poesess  a  beast  wbitk 
notwithstanding  ito  tmperfbctions,  is  aiiieei^y 
devoted  to  God  ?  He  who  deee  not  desire  to  he 
perfect,  is  not  sincere.  Would  yon  not  do  wal 
to  convince  yourselves  that  God  is  not  nn&itlifiilf 
that  his  promises  do  not  fiul  1  that  his  goodneaa 
is  not  slackened  7  May  you  not  be  eDtertaining 
some  eocret  infidelity,  practising  some  latent 
disobedience,  withholding  some  part  of  yov 
heart,  neglecting  to  exercise  that  faith,  anbtrael. 
ing  something  fkom  that  devotedness,  to  which 
a  Cbristaan  should  engage  himself,  and  to  whieh 
the  promises  of  God  are  annexed  7  Do  yoa  ■• 
dulge  no  propensities  oontrary  to  his  will  7  Do 
you  never  resist  the  dictates  of  his  Spirit  7  never 
shut  your  bj^bb  to  ite  iUominatioo,  dot  year 
heart  to  ite  influences  7  Do  you  not  iniMge 
some  eheriehed  sin  which  obecnree  the  light  of 
grace,  some  practice  which  obetruele  the  gniw^ 
of  virtue,  some  distrust  which  chills  the  warmlh 
of  love  7  The  discovery  will  repay  the  eeaich, 
and  if  you  succeed  in  this  scrutiny,  lei  not  the 
detection  discourage  but  etimukle. 

If,  then,  you  resolve  to  take  up  religlaB  ia 
earnest,  especially  if  you  have  actually  adopted 
ite  customary  fi>rms,  rest  not  in  such  low  attain- 
ment  as  will  afiford  neither  present  peace  nor 
future  happiness.  To  know  Christianitpr  only 
in  ite  externa]  forms,  and  ite  iBtemnl  dissstis 
faction,  ite  superficial  appearanoes  withenl,  and 
ite  disquieting  apprehensions  within ;  to  be  de- 
sirous of  standing  well  with  the  world  aa  n 
Christian,  yet  to  be  unsupported  by  a  wdU 
founded  Christian  hope ;  to  depend  for  faappi. 
ness  on  the  opinion  of  men,  inetead  of  the  tknmt 
of  Ged ;  to  go  on  draggmg  thraugli  the  men 
exercises  of  piety,  without  deriving  from  them 
real  strength  or  solid  peace ;  to  live  in  the  dread 
of  being  called  an  enthusiast,  by  outwardly  ex- 
ceeding in  religion,  and  in  aeeret  oonaciouanasB 
of  ftlling  short  of  it;  to  be  conformed  to  the 
world's  view  of  Chnstianity,  rather  than  to  as- 
pire to  be  transfbrmed  by  the  renewing  of  your 
mind,  is  a  stote,  not  of  pleasure  but  of  penal^ 
not  of  conquest  but  of  hopdess  conflict,  net  ef 
ingenuous  love  but  of  tormenting  fear.  It  is 
knowing  religion  only  as  the  captive  in  u  foreif  n 
land  knows  the  country  in  which  he  ia  m  pri- 
eoner.  He  hears  from  the  cheerfiil  nativee  of 
ite  beauties,  but  is  himself  iffaorant  of  eveiy 
thing  beyond  his  own  gloomy  limifck  He  heara 
of  others  as  ffree  and  happy,  yet  feels  Dothiag 
himsrif  but  the  rigours  of  incarceration. 

The  Christian  character  is  little  onderatood 
by  the  votaries  of  the  world ;  if  it  were,  they 
would  be  struck  with  ito  grandeur.  It  ia  the 
very  reverse  of  that  meanness  and  pusillanimity, 
that  abject  spirit  and  those  narrow  viewa,  whioh 
those  who  know  it  not  aacribe  to  it 

A  Christian  Irvea  at  the  height  of  hii  bninf } 
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net  cnly  ftt  tin  top  eTIias  tpiritml,  bot  of  hn 
intsUectul  Hie.  He  alone  livet  in  the  M\  ex- 
•reiae  of  hi»  nttiona)  ponvers.  Religkm  emioblee 
his  reason  whUe  it  enlarges  it. 

Ijet  then  y<mr  mhiI  act  up  to  its  high  deatina- 
ticHi  ;•  lot  not  that  which  was  made  to  soar  to 
Iraa^en,  grove]  in  the  daat  Let  it  not  live  oo 
nraeh  below  itself.  You  wonder  it  is  not  more 
fixed,  when  it  is  perpetvally  resting  on  things 
which  are  not  Axed  themselves.  In  the  rest  of 
a  Christian  there  is  stability.  Nothing  can 
shake  his  confidence  bat  sin.  Outward  attack 
•ikd  troables  rather  ftz  than  nnsettle  him,  as 
iMopeets  ftom  without  only  lerve  to  root  the  oak 
Aster,  while  an  mward  oanker  will  gradually  rot 
•fid  decay  it 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  mistakes  among 
the  multitude  which  might  hare  been  pointed 
out;  but  these  are  noticed  as  being  of  common 
and  every  daj  occurrence.  The  hieffiMstiveness 
of  such  a  religion  will  be  obvious. 

That  religion  which  sinks  Christianity  into  a 
mere  confbrmity  to  religious  uaagesi  must  al- 
ways fail  of  substantial  elbcts.  If  sin  be  seated 
in  the  heart,  if  that  be  iti  home,  that  is  the  place 
IB  which  it  must  be  combetted.    It  Is  in  vain  to 
attack  it  in  the  suburbs,  when  it  is  lo<k«d  in 
the  centre.    Mere  forms  can  never  expel  that 
enemy  which  they  can  never  reach.    By  a  re- 
ttgion  of  decencies,  our  corruptions  may  perhaps 
he  driven  out  of  sight,  but  they  will  never 
be  driven  oat  of  possession.  If  they  are  expelled 
from  their  outworks,  they  will  retreat  to  their 
citadel.    If  the  v  do  not  appear  in  grosser  fbrms, 
prohibited  by  the  decalogue,  still  they  will  exist 
The  shape  may  be  altered,  but  the  principle  will 
remain.    They  will  exist  in  the  spiritual  modi, 
fication  of  the  same  sins,  equally  forbidden  by 
the  divine  expositor.    He  who  dares  not  be  re. 
vengeful,  ^nll  be  unforgiving.  He  who  ventures 
not  to  break  the  letter  of  the  seventh  command- 
ment in  act,  will  violate  it  in  the  spirit  He  who 
has  not  courage  to  fbrfbit  heaven  by  pitiAigacy, 
will  scale  it  by  pride,  or  forfeit  it  by  unprofita- 
bleness. 

It  is  not  any  vain  hope,  built  on  some  external 
privilege  or  performance  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a 
presumptuous  confidence  that  our  names  are 
written  in  the  book  of  lifb,  on  the  other,  which 
can  afford  a  reasonable  ground  of  safety,  but  it 
IS  endeavouring  to  keep  all  the  commandments 
of  God ;  it  is  living  to  him  who  died  for  us ;  it 
IS  being  conformed  to  his  image,  as  well  as  re- 
deemed  by  his  blood.  This  is  Christian  virtue ; 
this  is  tl)e  holiness  of  a  believer.  A  lower  mo- 
live  will  produce  a  lower  morality,  but  such  an 
unsanctified  morality  God  will  not  accept 

For  it  will  little  avail  us  that  Christ  has  died 
for  OB,  that  he  has  conquered  sm,  triumphed 
over  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  overcome  the 
world,  while  any  sin  retains  its  unresisted  do- 
minion in  our  hearts,  while  the  world  is  our 
idol,  while  our  fostered  corruptions  cause  us  to 
prefer  darkness  to  light  We  must  not  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  are  reconciled  to  God  while 
our  rebellious  hearts  are  not  reconciled  to  good- 
nees. 

It  is  not  casting  a  set  of  opinions  into  a  mould, 
•nd  a  let  of  duties  into  a  system,  which  consti- 
■tis  the  Christian  religion.    The  eireumftr- 


enoe  most  have  a  centre,  the  body  m«st  have 
soul,  the  perfermaaoes  most  have  a  principle 
Outward  observances  were  wisely  constituted 
to  ruose  our  fbrgetfulness,  to  awaken  our  seen* 
lar  spirits,  to  call  back  our  negligent  hearts  | 
bot  it  was  never  intended  that  we  should  stop 
short  in  the  use  of  them.  They  were  designed 
to  excite  holy  thoughts,  to  quicken  us  to  ooly 
deeds,  but  not  to  be  used  as  equivalents  for  either 
But  we  find  it  cheaper  to  serve  God  in  a  molti- 
tude  of  exterior  acts,  than  to  starve  on  interior 
corruption. 

Nothing  short  of  that  uniform  stable  principle, 
that  fixedness  in  religion  which  directs  a  man 
in  all  his  actions,  aims,  and  pursuits,  to  God  as 
his  ultimate  end,  can  give  consistency  to  hjs 
conduct  or  tranquillity  to  his  sooL  This  state 
once  attained,  he  will  not  waste  all  his  thought* 
and  designs  upon  the  world ;  he  will  not  lavish 
all  his  amotions  on  so  poor  a  thing  as  his  own 
sdvaneement  He  will  desire  to  devote  all  to  the 
only  object  worthy  of  them,  to  God.  Our  Sa- 
viour  has  taken  care  to  provide  that  our  ideas 
of  gkMrifying  him  may  not  run  out  into  fanoi* 
ful  chimeras  or  sobtie  inventions,  by  simply 
stating—*  RiRxm  is  mt  rATHxa  oixAonsn,  tkit 
Ti  BKAa  MUCH  FRmT.*  This,  he  goes  on  to  in^ 
form  us,  is  the  true  evidence  of  our  being  of  the 
number  of  his  people,  by  adding-r->*  so  shall  y« 
be  my  disciples.* 


CHAP.  IV. 
Periodical  Religion. 

Wx  deceive  ourselves  not  a  little  when  w% 
fancy  that  what  isemphaticallv  called  the  wodd^ 
is  only  to  be  found  in  this  or  that  situation.  The 
world  is  every  where.  It  is  a  nature  as  Well  as 
a  place ;  a  principle  as  well  as  a  *  local  habitatioD 
and  a  name.'  Though  the  principle  and  the  na» 
ture  flourish  most  in  those  haunts  which  are 
their  congenial  soil,  yet  we  are  too  ready,  when 
we  withdraw  fi'om  the  world  abroad,  to  bring  it 
home,  to  lodge  it  in  our  own  bosom.  The  natu- 
ral heart  is  both  its  temple  and  its  worshipper* 

But  the  most  devoted  idolater  of  the  world* 
with  all  the  capacity  and  industry  which  he  may 
have  applied  to  the  subject,  has  never  yet  been 
able  to  accomplish  the  grand  design  of  uniting 
the  interests  of  heaven  and  earUi.  This  ex. 
periment,  whioh  has  been  more  assiduously  and 
more  frequently  tried  than  that  of  the  philoso' 
pher  fbr  the  grand  hermetic  secret,  has  been 
tried  with  about  the  same  degree  of  success. 
The  most  hborions  process  of  the  spiritual 
chemist  to  reconcile  rsligion  with  the  worl^ 
has  never  yet  been  competent  to  make  the  eon* 
tending  principles  coalesce. 

But  to  drop  metaphor. — Religion  was  never 
yet  thoroughhr  relinquished  by  a  heart  fhll  of 
the  vrorld.  The  world  in  return  cannot  be  com- 
pletely  enjoyed  where  there  b  just  religion 
enough  to  disturb  its  false  pesos.  In  such 
minds  heaven  and  earth  ruin  each  other's  ei^ 
joyments. 

There  is  a  religion  which  is  too  sincere  fbr 
hypocrisy,  bat  too  trannMat  to  be  profUable ;  toD 
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saperficial  to  reach  the  heart,  too  onprodaetire 
to  proceed  from  it.  It  is  tligbt,  bat  not  fiilte. 
It  has  dtsoernment  enoag-h  to  diatingatsh  sin, 
hot  not  firmness  enough  to  oppoae  it ;  compunc 
tion  sufficient  to  suAen  the  heart,  but  not  vigour 
sufficient  to  reform  it  It  lamenta  when  it  does 
wrong,  and  performs  all  the  functions  of  re- 
pentance of  sin  except  forsaking  it  It  has 
every  thing  of  devotion  except  the  stability,  and 
pircs  every  thing  to  religion  except  the  heart. 
Tnis  is  a  religion  of  times,  events,  and  circum- 
stances ;  it  is  brought  into  play  by  accidents, 
and  dwindles  awa^  with  tiie  occasion  which 
called  it  out.  Festivals  and  fasts  which  occur 
but  seldom,  are  much  observed,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  because  they  occur  but  seldom ;  while  the 
great  festival  which  comes  every  week,  comes 
too  often  to  be  so  respectfully  treated.  The 
piety  of  these  people  comes  out  much  in  sick- 
ness, but  is  apt  to  retreat  again  as  recovery  ap- 
preaches.  If  they  die,  they  are  placed  by  their 
admirers  in  the  Saints*  calender;  if  they  re- 
cover,  they  go  back  into  the  world  they  had  re- 
nounced,  and  again  suspend  their  amendment 
as  of\en  as  Death  suspends  his  blow. 

There  is  another  class  whoso  views  are  still 
lower,  who  cannot  so  far  shake  off  religion  as  to 
be  easy  without  retaining  its  brief  and  stated 
firms,  and  who  contrive  to  mix  up  these  forms 
with  a  fkith  of  a  piece  with  their  practice. 
They  blend  their  inconsistent  works  with  a 
vague  and  unwarranted  reliance  on  what  the 
Saviour  has  done  for  them,  and  thus  patch  up 
a  merit,  and  a  propitiation  of  their  own — run- 
ning  the  hazard  of  incurring  the  danger  of 
^nishment  by  their  lives,  and  inventing  a 
scheme  to  avert  it  by  their  creed.  Religion 
never  interfbres  with  their  pleasures  except  by 
the  compliment  of  a  short  and  occasional  sus- 
pension.  Having  got  through  these  periodical 
acts  of  devotion,  they  return  to  the  same  scenes 
of  vanity  and  idleness  which  they  had  quitted 
lor  the  teroporarv  duty :  forgetting  that  it  was 
the  very  end  of  those  acts  of  devotion  to  cure  the 
vanity  and  to  correct  the  idleness.  Had  (he 
periodical  observance  answered  its  true  design, 
It  would  have  disinclined  them  to  the  pleasure 
instead  of  giving  them  a  disposition  for  its  in- 
dulgence. Had  they  used  the  devout  exercise 
in  a  riffht  spirit,  and  improved  it  to  the  true  end, 
it  would  have  set  the  heart  and  life  at  work  on 
all  those  pursuits  which  it  was  calculated  to 
promote.  But  their  project  has  more  ingenuity. 
By  the  stated  minutes  they  give  to  religion, 
they  cheaply  purchase  a  protection  for  the  mis- 
employment  of  the  rest  of  their  time.  Thev 
make  these  periodical  devotions  a  kind  of  spiri- 
tual insurance  office,  which  is  to  make  up  to  the 
adventurers  in  pleasure,  any  loss  or  damage 
which  they  may  sustain  in  its  voyage. 

It  is  of  these  shallow  devotions,  these  pre* 
aumed  equivalents  fbr  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
life^  that  God  declares  by  the  prophet,  that  be  is 
weary.'  Though  of  his  own  express  appoint- 
ment, they  become  *  an  abomination*  to  hitai  as 
90on  as  the  sign  comes  to  be  rested  in  fbr  the 
thing  signified.  We  Christians  have  our  *  new 
moons  and  cur  sacrifices'  under  other  names 
and  other  shapes ;  of  which  sacrifices,  that  is, 
of  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  offisred,  the  Al- 


mighty  has  said,  *  I  oaooot  away  with 
they  are  iniquity.' 

Now  is  this  superficial  devotion  that  *  givug 
up  ourselves  not  with  our  lips  only,  bat  with 
our  lives,'  to  our  Maker,  to  which  w  solemaly 
pledge  ourselves,  at  least  onoe  a  week  ?  Is  oon 
secrating  an  hour  or  two  to  public  worship  en 
the  Sunday  rooming:,  making  the  Sabbath 'a 
delight  7*  Is  desecrating  the  rest  of  the  day,  by 
*  doin|f  OUT  own  ways,  &iding  our  own  pteaaore, 
speaking  our  own  words,'  making  it  *  honour- 
able?' 

Sometimes  in  an  awakening  sermon,  those 
periodical  religionists  hear,  with  awe  and  tarroc, 
of  the  hour  of  death  and  the  dajr  of  judgment 
Their  hearts  are  penetrated  with  the  soleau 
sounds.  They  confess  the  awful  realities  by 
the  impression  they  make  on  their  own  feelingSL 
The  sermon  ends, .  and  with  it  the  aerions  n^ 
flections  it  excited.  While  they  listen  to  these 
things  especially  if  the  preacher  be  alarming, 
they  are  all  in  all  to  them.  They  return  to  the 
world — and  these  things  are  aa  if  they  wara 
not;  as  if  they  had  never  been ;  as  if  their  re- 
ality lasted  only  while  they  were  preached;  as 
if  their  ezbtence  depended  only  on  their  beii^ 
heard ;  as  if  truth  were  no  longer  truth  than 
while  it  solicited  their  notice ;  as  if  there  were 
as  little  stability  in  religion  itself  as  in  their  at- 
tention to  it  As  soon  as  their  minds  are  dis- 
engaged from  the  question,  one  would  think 
that  death  and  judgment  were  an  invention, 
that  heaven  and  hell  were  blotted  from  existence, 
that  eternity  ceased  to  be  eternity,  in  the  lo^; 
intervals  in  which  they  cease  to  be  the  object 
of  their  consideration. 

This  is  the  natural  effect  of  what  we  venture 
to  denominate  periodical  religion.  It  is  a  traa- 
sient  homage  kept  totally  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  rest  of  our  lives,  instead  of  its  being 
made  the  prelude  and  the  principle  of  a  course 
of  pious  practice;  instead  of  our  weaving  oar 
devotions  and  our  actions  into  one  uniform  tissue 
by  doing  all  in  one  spirit  and  to  one  end.  When 
worshippers  of  this  description  pray  fbr  *  a  dean 
heart  and  a  right  spirit ;'  when  thej  beg  of  God 
to  *  turn  away  their  eyes  from  beholding  vanitf  / 
is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  tliey  pray  to  be  made 
what  they  resblve  never  to  become,  that  they 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  become  as  good,  as 
they  pray  to  be  made,  and  would  be  sorry  to  be 
as  penitent  as  they  profess  to  doeire  ?  Bat  alas! 
they  are  in  little  danger  of  being  taken  at  their 
word ;  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  their  ps- 
titions  will  not  be  heard  or  answered,  lor  prayer 
fbr  the  pardon  of  sin  will  obtain  no  pardan, 
while  we  retain  the  sin  in  hope  that  the  prajer 
will  be  accepted  without  the  renunciation. 

The  most  solemn  office  of  our  Religion,  the  sa- 
cred memorial  of  the  death  of  its  Author,  the 
blessed  injunction  and  tender  teatimony  oif  his 
dying  love,  the  consolation  of  the  humble  be* 
liever,  the  gracious  appoinment  for  atrengthefl- 
in^r  his  faith,  quickening  bis  repentance,  awaken- 
ing his  gratitude  and  kindling  his  charity,  is  too 
ofwn  resorted  to  on  the  same  erroneous  princi- 
ple. He  who  ventures  to  live  without  the  use 
of  this  holy  institution,  lives  in  a  state  of  dis- 
obedience  to  the  last  appointment  of  his  Re- 
deemer.   He  who  rests  in  it  as  a  means  Ibr  so^ 
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pit Bi|r  the  phee  of  hftbUotl  pMty,  toUlljr  mit- 
ukea  its  design,  and  ia  fkUlly  doeeiYiDg  kts  own 
eoul. 

Tfaieawfbl  ■ofomnitjr  is,  it  ia  to  be  hoped, 
rarely  frequented  e? en  bj  this  class  of  Chris- 
tians  without  a  desire  of  approaching  it  with  the 
IHOQs  feelings  above  described.  But  if  they 
carry  them  to  the  altar,  are  they  equally  anxious 
to  carry  them  away  from  it ;  are  they  anxious 
to  maintain  them  af\er  it?  Does  the  rite  so 
aefioualy  approached  commonly  leare  any  Yea- 
Uge  of  seriousness  behind  it  7  Are  they  careful 
to  perpetuate  the  feeling  they  were  so  desirous 
to  excite  7  0o  they  strive  to  make  them  pro- 
duce  aolid  and  subsOintial  effects?  Would  that 
this  inoonstancy  of  mind  were  to  be  found  only 
in  the  class  of  characters  under  consideration ! 
Let  the  reader,  however  sincere  in  hb  desires, 
let  the  writer,  however  ready  to  lament  the 
levity  of  others,  seriously  ask  their  own  hearts 
if  they  can  entirely  acquit  themselves  of  the  in- 
eonsistency  they  are  so  forward  to  blame.  If 
they  do  not  find  the  charge  brought  against 
others  but  too  applicable  to  themselves. 

Irreverence  antecedent  to,  or  during  this 
aacred  solemnity,  is  far  more  rare  than  durable 
improvement  after  it  If  there  are,  as  we  are 
willing  to  believe,  none  so  profane  as  to  violate 
the  act,  except  those  who  impiously  use  it  only 
as  *  a  pick-lock  to  a  place,*  there  are  too  few  who 
make  it  lastingly  beneficial.  Few  so  thought. 
less  as  not  to  approach  it  with  resolution  of 
nmendment ;  fow  comparatively  who  carry  those 
risolutions  into  effect.  Fear  operates  in  the 
previous  instance.  Why  should  not  love  ope- 
rate  in  that  which  is  subsequent  ? 

A  periodical  religion  is  accompanied  with  a 
periodical  repentance.  This  species  of  repen- 
tance  is  adopted  with  no  small  mental  reserva- 
tion. It  is  partial  and  disconnected.  These 
fragments  of  contrition,  these  broken  parcels  of 
penitence— while  a  succession  of  worldly  pur- 
suits is  not  only  resorted  to,  but  is  intended  to 
be  rosorted  to,  during  the  whole  of  the  interven- 
in^  spaces,  is  not  that  sorrow  which  the  Al- 
mighty hath  promised  to  accept.  To  render  it 
pleasing  to  God  and  efficacious  to  ourselves, 
there  must  be  an  agreement  in  the  parts,  an 
entireness  in  the  whole  web  of  life.  There 
must  be  an  in^gral  repentance.  A  quarterly 
contrition  in  the  four  weeks  preceding  the  sa- 
cred seasons  will  not  wipe  out  the  dail^  ofiences, 
the  hourly  negligences  of  the  whole  sinful  year. 
Sins  half  forsaken  through  fear,  and  half  retain- 
ed  through  partially  resisted  temptation  and 
partially  adopted  resolution,  make  up  but  an  un- 
profitable piety. 

In  the  bosom  of  these  profossors  there  is  a  per- 
petual  conflict  between  foar  and  inclination. 
In  conversation  you  will  generally  find  them 
very  warm  in  the  cause  of  religion ;  but  it  is  re- 
religion  as  opposed  to  infideiify,  not  as  opposed 
to  worldly-mindedness.  They  defend  the  worship 
of  God,  but  desire  to  be  excused  firom  his  service. 
Their  heart  is  the  slave  of  the  world,  but  their 
blindness  hides  from  them  the  turpitude  of  that 
world.  They  commend  piety  but  dread  its  requi- 
sitions. They  allow  that  repentance  is  necessary, 
but  then  how  easy  is  it  to  find  reasons  for  defer- 
ring  a  necessary  evil  7  Who  will  hastily  adopt  a 


painful  measnfe  which  lie  can  find  a  ereditabis 
pretence  for  evading  7  The^  censure  whatever  is 
ostensibly  wrong,  but  avoiding  only  part  of  it, 
the  part  they  retain  robs  them  of  the  benefits 
of  their  partial  rentwciation. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  wisdom  of 
the  church,  in  enjoining  extraordinary  acts  of 
devotion  at  the  return  of  those  festivals  so  hap- 
pily calculated  to  excite  devotional  feelings* 
Extraordinary  repentance  of  Fin  is  peculiarly 
suitable  to  the  seasons  that  record  those  grand 
events  which  sin  occasioned.  But  the  church 
never  intended  that  these  more  stated  and  strict 
selflexaminations  should  preclude  our  habitual 
self. inspection.  It  never  intended  its  holy  of- 
fices to  supply  the  place  of  general  holiness,  but 
to  promote  iu  It  intended  that  these  solemn 
occasions  should  animate  the  flame  of  piety,  but 
it  never  meant  to  furnish  a  reason  for  neglect- 
ing to  keep  the  flame  alive  till  the  next  return 
should  again  kindle  the  dying  embers.  It 
meant  that  every  such  season  should  gladden 
the  heart  of  the  Christian  at  its  approach,  a^d 
not  discharge  him  from  duty  at  its  departure* 
It  meant  to  lighten  his  conscience  of  the  burden 
of  sin,  not  to  encourage  him  to  begin  a  new  score, 
again  to  be  wiped  off  at  the  succeeding  fostivaL 
It  intended  to  quicken  the  vigilance  of  the  be- 
liever and  not  to  dismiss  the  sentinel  from  his 
post  If  we  are  not  the  better  for  these  divinely 
appointed  helps,  we  are  the  worse  If  we  use 
them  as  a  discharffe  from  that  diligence  which' 
they  were  intended  to  promote,  we  convert 
our  blessings  into  snares. 

This  abuse  of  our  advantages  arises  from  our 
not  incorporating  our  devotions  into  the  general 
habit  of  our  lives.  Till  our  religion  become  an 
inward  principle,  and  not  an  external  act,  we 
shall  not  receive  that  benefit  from  her  forms, 
however  excellent,  which  they  are  calculated  to 
convey.  It  b  to  those  who  possess  the  spirit  of 
Chrbtianity  that  her  forms  are  so  vsluable. 
To  them,  the  form  excites  the  spirit,  as  the 
spirit  animates  the  form.  Till  religion  become 
the  desire  of  our  hearts,  it  will  not  become  the 
business  of  our  lives.  We  are  far  from  moan- 
ing that  it  is  to  be  its  actual  occupation ;  but 
that  every  portion,  every  habit,  every  act  of  lifo 
is  to  be  animated  by  its  spirit,  influenced  by  its 
principle,  governed  by  its  power. 

The  very  mark  of  our  nature  and  our  neces- 
sary  commerce  with  the  world,  naturally  fill 
our  hearts  and  minds  with  thoughts  and  ideas, 
over  which  we  have  unhappily  too  little  control. 
We  find  this  to  be  the  case  when  in  our  better 
hours  we  attempt  to  give  ourselves  up  to  serious 
reflection.  How  many  intrusions  of  worldly 
thoughts,  how  many  impertinent  imaginations, 
not  only  irrelevant,  but  uncalled  and  unwel- 
come, crowd  in  upon  the  mind  so  forcibly  as 
scarcely  to  be  repelled  by  our  sincerest  effisrts. 
How  impotent  then  to  repel  such  images  must 
that  mind  be,  which  is  devoted  to  worldly  pur- 
suits, which  yields  itself  up  to  them,  whose 
opinions,  habits,  and  conduct  are  under  their 
allowed  influence ! 

If,  as  we  have  before  observed,  religion  con- 
sists in  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  it  will  be- 
come not  our  occasional  act,  but  our  abiding 
dbposition,  proving  its  settled  existence  in  ftho 
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mind  b^  its  hkbitonlly  dispodnir  onr  tbongbtB 
■nd  aetions,  oar  devotions  and  oar  praotico  to  a 
conformity  to  each  other  and  to  itself. 

Let  OS  not  consider  a  spirit  of  worldliness  as 
a  little  infirmity,  as  a  natural,  and  therefore  a 
pardonable  weakness ;  as  a  triflinjif  error  which 
will  be  orerlooked  (or  the  sake  of  our  many  good 

Suallties.  It  is  in  fact  the  essenoe  of  oar  other 
lalts ;  the  temper  that  stands  between  as  and 
oor  salratton ;  the  spirit  which  is  in  direct  op- 
position  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  Individaal  sins 
may  more  easily  be  cared,  but  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  spiritual  disease.  A  worldly  spirit 
where  it  is  rooted  and  cherished,  runs  through 
the  whole  character,  insinuates  itself  in  all  we 
•ay  and  think  and  do.  It  is  this  which  makes 
OS  so  dead  in  religion,  so  averse  from  spiritual 
things,  so  ibrgetful  of  God,  so  unmindful  of  eter- 
nity', so  satisfied  with  ourselves,  so  impatient  of 
serious  discourse,  and  00  alive  to  that  vain  and 
frivolous  intercourse,  which  excludes  intellect 
timost  as  much  as  piety  from  onr  general  con- 
versation. 

It  is  not  therefore  our  more  considerable  uc- 
tiens  alone  which  require  watching,  for  they 
seldom  occur.  They  do  not  form  uie  habit  of 
life  in  ourselves,  nor  the  chief  importance  of  our 
example  to  others.  It  is  to  our  ordinary  beho- 
tiour;  it  is  to  our  deportment  in  common  life; 
it  !■  to  our  prevailing  turn  of  mind  in  general 
intercourse,  by  which  we  shall  profit  or  corrupt 
those  with  whom  we  associate.  It  is  our  con- 
duct in  social  life  which  will  help  to  diffose  a 
spirit  of  piety,  or  a  distaste  to  it.  If  we  have 
much  influence,  this  is  the  plaoo  in  which  par- 
Ucularly  to  exert  it  If  we  have  little  we  have 
Still  enough  to  infect  the  temper  and  lower  the 
tone  of  our  narrow  society. 

If  we  really  believe  that  it  is  the  design  of 
Christianity  to  raise  us  to  a  participation  of  the 
divine  nature,  the  slightest  reflection  on  this 
elevation  of  our  character  would  lead  us  to  main- 
Cain  its  dignity  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
lifb.  We  should  not  so  much  inquire  whether 
we  are  transgressing  any  actual  prohibition; 
whether  any  standing  law  is  pointed  agsinst  us ; 
m  whether  we  are  supporting  the  dignity  of  the 
Christian  character;  whether  we  are  acting 
tnitably  to  our  profession  ;  whether  more  exact- 
ness  in  the  common  occurrences  of  the  day, 
more  correctness  in  our  conversation,  would  not 
be  such  evidences  of  our  religion,  as  by  being 
obvious  and  intelligible,  might  not  almost  insen- 
slUy  produce  important  eflTects. 

The  most  insignificant  people  must  not  through 
indolence  and  selfishness  undervalue  their  own 
influence.  Most  persons  have  a  little  circle  of 
which  they  are  a  sort  of  centre.  Its  smallness 
may  lessen  their  quantity  of  good,  but  does  not 
diminish  the  duty  of  using  that  little  influence 
wisely.  Where  is  the  human  being  so  inoonsi* 
derable  but  that  he  may  in  some  shape  benefit 
others,  either  by  calling  their  virtues  into  ex- 
erctse,  or  by  setting  them  an  example  of  virtue 
himself?  But  we  are  humble  just  m  the  wrong 
place.  When  the  exhibition  of  our  talents  or 
splendid  qualities  is  in  question,  we  are  not  back- 
ward in  the  display.  When  a  little  self-denial 
is  to  be  exercised,  when  a  little  good  might  be 
'^  '  '  by  our  examptei  by  our  discreet  ma- 


nagement in  oeaspany,  by  giving  a  better  ton 
to  conversation,  then  at  once  we  grow  wickedly 
niodest — ^^Such  an  insignificant  creature  ae  I 
am  can  do  no  good.* — *  Had  I  higher  rank  or 
brighter  talents,  then  indeed  ray  inineooe  might 
be  exerted  to  some  purpose.'— Thus  under  the 
mask  of  diffidence,  we  justify  our  indolenee; 
and  let  elip  those  lesser  occasions  of  proaiotiBg 
religion  which  if  we  all  improved,  how  moea 
might  the  condition  of  society  be  raised. 

The  hackneyed  interrogation,  *  What — meat 
we  be  always  talking  about  religion?*  most 
have  the  hackneyed  answer— Far  from  it.  Talk- 
ing about  religion  is  not  being  religions.  Bat 
we  may  bring  the  spirit  of  Veligion  into  compa- 
ny, and  keep  it  in  perpetual  operation  when  ws 
do  not  professedly  make  it  our  subject  Ws 
may  be  constantly  advancing  its  interests,  we 
may  without  effort  or  afibctation  be  giving  ae 
example  of  candour,  of  moderation,  of  humOity, 
of  forbearance.  We  may  emplov  our  infloenee 
by  correcting  falsehood,  by  checkinjr  levity,  by 
disooaraffing  calumny,  by  vindicating  miarS' 
presented  mei  it,  by  countenancing  every  thing 
which  has  a  good  tendency-^in  sinrt,  by  throw, 
ing  our  whoto  weight,  be  it  great  or  small,  inis 
the  right  1 


CHAP.  V. 

Prayer. 

Pratkr  is  the  application  of  want  to  him  wke 
only  can  relieve  it ;  the  voice  of  sin  to  him  whs 
alone  can  pardon  it  It  is  the  argen<nr  of  po- 
verty, the  prostration  of  humility,  the  fervency 
of  penitence,  the  confidence  of  trust  It  is  nc 
eloquence,  but  earnestness :  not  the  defioitimi 
of  helplessness,  but  the  feeling  of  it ;  not  fi^re^ 
of  speech,  but  compunction  of  soul.  It  b  the 
*  Lord  save  us  or  we  perish*  of  drowning  Peter 
the  cry  of  faith  to  the  ear  of  mercy. 

Adoration  is  the  noblest  employment  of  ere. 
ated  beings;  confession  the  natural  langnsga 
of  guilty  creatures ;  gratitude  the  spontaneoos 
expression  of  pardoned  sinners. 

Prayer  is  desire.  It  is  not  a  conception  of 
the  mind  nor  a  mere  effort  of  the  intellect,  nor 
an  act  of  the  memory  ;  but  an  elevation_of  the 
soul  towardsjts  Maker ;  a  pressing  sense  of 
our  own  Ignorance^  and  infirmity,  a  conscious- 
ness  of  the  perfections  of  God,  of  his  readiness 
to  hear,  of  his  power  to  help,  of  his  wiUingnem 
to  save. 

It  is  not  an  emotion  produced  in  the  senses; 
nor  an  efifect  wrought  by  the  imaginaUon ;  bet 
a  dfitermination  qfJiifi-Kll],  an_^ffqsion_  of  the 
heart 

*^rayer  is  the  gs^ide  to  self-knowledge  by 
prompting  us  to  look  afler^r  sins  in  order  to 
pray  against  them ;  a  motive  to  vigilance,  by 
teaching  us  to  guard  against  those  sins  which, 
through  self-examination,  we  have  been  enabteJ 
to  detect 

Prayer  is  an  act  both  of  the  understanding 
and  of  the  heart  The  understanding^  must  ap- 
ply itself  toTEe  knowledge  of  the  divine  perfee- 
tions,  or  the  heart  will  not  be  led  to  the  acfora. 
tion  of  them.    It  woold  not  be  a 
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Ill «]M mmd mm csoMMi.  It  auitt  he 
fttiooai  wMakimOT  Um  htOMA  w«i«liip|MV  wovid 
not  bring  to  the  8emo9  tha  distiDruMMd  iMokv 
of  Up  nttiif*,  wki«k  M  roMon.  It  ommC  be  tpi- 
litiial  wwthip ;  er  it  wmM  wtat  the  dbttoetire 
^wlity  to  mtke  it  iaof^ble  to  Him»  irhe  hM 
Metered  that  lie  will  be  vocaUppetf  '  m  epirit 
%mA  ia  truth.* 

Pmyvr  it  rigbt  in  ileelf  m  llw  meet  powerfiil 
OMROs  of  resietiof  aia  and  adfaocuig  i«  h  ' 
MM*    It  if  above  all  right,  aa  every  thing 
which  haa  the  authority  ef  Seri|rtiire,  the  « 
mand  of  God,  and  the  example  of  ChriaL 

There  ia  a  perlect  eeneialaney  in  all  dbe 
d&natiopi  of  God;  a  perftct  eongrnity  in  the 
vMe  acbeme  of  hie  diapeneationa.  If  man 
were  not  a  eerrnpt  ereatuie,  aoeh  prmyer  ae  the 
mpel  enjoina  would  not  have  been  neoeaaary. 
Pa4  not  prayac  been  an  important  nenna  iu 
Mr jng  tboae  oortuplietta,  a  God  of  perftci  wia< 
4nin  wonld  not  baya  ordered  iL  He  wonM  not 
bafo  prohibited  eeerv  thing  whieli  tanda  to  in- 
09Meand  pronM)U  |hein«  had  Ihey  net  exiated, 
iwr  would  he  have  eoBinanded  every  thing  that 
Jmo  a  tendency  i»  diminiah  and  remove  them, 
had  iMDt  their  exiatenoe  b«en  fttal.  Prayer, 
Aherefbre,  ia  an  indiapeneable  piy^ef  hia  eoono- 
my  and  ,of  onr  obedienoe. 

l\  is  a  hackneyed  objeetion  to  the  naeof  pray, 
•ff  thai  it  ia  effimding  the  omnieeienceof  God  to 
fpppoae  he  leqniree  inlbrmation  of  onr  wante. 
Bnt  no  objection  ean  be  more  Intile.  We  do 
not  pray  to  iolbrm  God  of  ov  wants,  bat  to  ez^ 
•MTcsa  our  sense  of  the  wants  which  he  already 
knowe.  Aa  ^  haa  not  ao  maeh  made  hie  pro- 
miae  to  our  necessities,  aa  to  o«r  reqaests,  it  is 
reasonable  that  oor  requeets  shoold  be  made  be- 
lore  we  can  hope  that  our  neoeaaitie^  will  be  re. 
lieved.  God  does  not  promise  to  thoee  who  want 
Ihat  they  shall  'have,*  but  to  those  who  *aak  ;* 
imr  to  those  who  need  that  they  shall  *  find,*  bat 
ll^jyilSejBlio  *  seek.*  So  ikr  therefore  ftom  his 
previous  knowledge  of  oor  wants  beingagroond 
nf  objectbn  to  pcayer,  it  ia  in  iaet  the  true  groand 
(or  our  application.  Were  he  not  knowledg e  it- 
aei^  our  information  wonld  be  of  aa  little  ase  as 
par  application  woold  be,  were  he  not  goodness 
itself.     / 

W»  cannot  attain  to  a  jost  notion  of  prayer 
while  we  remain  ignorant  of  our  own  nature, 
of  the  nature  of  God  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  of 
oar  relation  to  him  and  dependence  en  him.  If 
therefore  we  do  not  live  in  the  daily  study  of 
the  holyscriptores,  we  shall  wanTlhe  higwet 
motives  1o  this' duty  and  the  beat  helpe  for  per- 
Ibrming  it ;  if  we  do,  the  cogency  of  these  too- 
tivea,  and  the  ineetimable  value  of  theoe  helpa, 
ivill  render  argoment  onneoeaaary  and  exhorta- 
tion  superfluous. 

One  cause  tlierefore  of  the  dulneaa  of  many 
Christians  in  prayer,  is*  their  sU^t  acquaint- 
«nce  with  the  sacred  volume.  Thev  hear  it  pe- 
riodically,  the*  read  it  occasionally,  they  are 
ooDtented  to  Unow  it  historically,  to  consider  it 
saperficiallv,  but  they  do  not  endeavour  to  get 
thair  minds  imbued  with  its  spirit.  If  they 
•tore  their  memory  with"  its  facta,  they  do  not 
unproaa  their  hearts  with  its  trntha.  They  do 
not  regard  it  ae  the  nntriment  on  which  their 
^iriu^l  life  and  growth  depend.    They  do  not 
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pray  Mer  it ;  they  do  not  eonehler  dl  its  dee. 
trinea  aa  of  practical  appliaation;  they  do  not 
oollivate  that  apirituai  diaoernmeni  whioh  alene 
can  enable  them  Judieiooaly  to  appropriate  ita 
premiaea  and  ita  denunolationa  to  their  owa 
actual  oase^  They  do  not  apply  it  aa  an  na* 
erring  line  to  aaoertain  their  own  rectitude  or 
oMiqoity. 

In  our  retiremenCa,  we  too  oAen  fritter  aw^ 
oor  preoiova  BMmienIa,  momenta  rsecned  from 
the  world, in  trivial,  aometimea  it  into  be  foared, 
in  corrupt  Ihooghla.  fiot  if  we  most  give  tlw 
reins  to  oor  imagination,  let  oa  send  thia  ezcniu 
aive  facnky  to  range  among  great  and  noUs  ob* 
jecta.  Let  it  stretoh  forward  under  the  sanction 
of  Ihitb  and  the  anticipation  of  prophecy,  to  the' 
aooompUshment  of  those  glorious  pronuses  and 
tremendooa  threateninga  which  wul  soon  be  r» 
aliaed  in  the  etomal  world.  Tbescyare  topira 
which  under  the  safe  and  sober  gnidanoeof 
Scripture,  will  fix  ita  largest  specuUtiona  and 
suetoin  (to  loftieet  flights.  The  same  Scriptnre 
while  it  expande  and  devatea  the  mind,  wiH 
keep  it  aobiect  to  the  domuiion  of  truth ;  whilt 
at  the  aame  time  it  will  teach  it  that  ito  boldest 
exenreione  moat  lall  infinitely  abort  of  the  aalo* 
niching  reolitiea  of  a  fiitnre  atote. 

Though  we  cannot  pray  with  a  too  deepaenea 
of  ain,  we  may  make  car  aina  loo  excioaively  thn 
oWect  of  our  prarara.  While  we  keepy  with  • 
self-abaaing  eye,  oar  own  corruptions  in  view, 
let  us  look  with  equal  intonaaneaa  on  that  owr- 
cy,  whioh  deanaetn  from  all  sin.  Let  our  pray- 
era  be  all  humiliation,  but  let  them  not  be  all 
complaint.— When  men  indulge  no  other  thought 
but  tha(  they  are  rebels,  the  faopelessnessof  par- 
don hardens  them  into  dialoyalty.  Let  them 
look  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  aa  well  aa  to  the 
rebellion  of  the  aubject  If  we  contomplate  hia 
grace  aa  displayed  in  the  gospel,  then,  though 
our  humilit]^  wlU  increaae,  our  deepair  will  vn* 
nish.  Gratitude  in  thie  aa  in  human  iostancea 
will  create  afi^tmn.  *  We  love  him  because  ha 
first  kiffed  us.' 

Let  us  then  always  keep  our  unworthiness  in 
view  aa  a  reason  why  we  atand  in  need  of  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ }  but  never  plead  it  aa  a 
reaaon  why  we  aheuld  not  draw  nigb  to  him  to 
implore  that  mercy.  The  beat  men  are  unwor- 
thy for  their  own  sakes ;  the  worst  on  repent- 
ance will  be  accepted  for  his  sake  and  through 
hia  merits. 

In  prayer  then^  the  perfecticna  of  God,  and 
especially  his  mercy  in  oar  redemption,  shoold 
oocapy  our  thoughts  aa  much  as  our  sins;  oor 
obhgatioo  to  him  aa  mnch  aa  our  departures 
from  him.  We  should  keep  op  in  our  hearte  a 
coostont  sense  of  our  own  weak^ieset  not  with  a 
design  to  discourage  the  mind  and  depress  the 
spirits ;  but  with  a  view  to  drive  us  out  of  our« 
selves,  in  search  of  the  divine  assistance.  We 
shook!  contemplate  our  infirmity  in  order  to 
draw  ua  to  kx>k  for  hia  strength,  and  to  seek 
that  power  from  God  wbkh  we  vainly  look  for 
in  ourselves.  We  do  not  taU  a  aick  friend  of 
his  danger  in  order  to  grieve  or  terrify  himr  hot 
to  induce  him  to  apply  to  hia  physician,  and  to 
have  recourse  to  bis  remedy. 

Among  the  chargee  which  have  been  broogji 
against  serioue  piety,  one  isi  tl^t  it  teaebes  vian 
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li  dMpair.  The  obarge  is  jint  in  one  sense  as 
to  tlie  fmct,  but  false  in  the  sense  intended.  It 
leaohes  vs  to  despair  indeed  of  oarselves,  while 
it  incolcates  that  fkith  in  a  Redeemer,  which  is 
the  true  antidote  to  despair.  Faith  qaickens  the 
doabtiof  spirit,  while  it  humbles  the  presarop- 
tnoitt.  Tfa«  lowly  Christian  takes  comfort  in 
the  blessed  promise,  that  God  will  never  forsake 
them  that  are  his.  The  presumptnous  man  is 
equally  ri^t  in  the  doctrine,  but  wron^  in  ap. 
plring  it  He  takes  that  oomfort  to  himself 
wnich  was  meant  for  another  class  of  characters. 
The  mal-appropriation  of  Scripture  promises 
and  threateningfs,  is  the  cause  of  much  error 
and  ddosion. 

Though  some  devout  enthusiasts  have  fallen 
mto  error  by  an  unnatural  and  impracticable 
disinterestedness,  assertin|f  that  God  is  to  be 
loved  exclusively  for  himself,  with  an  absdote 
renunciation  of  any  view  of  advantage  to  our. 
selves ;  yet  that  prayer  cannot  be  n^reenary, 
wiiich  involves  God*8  glory  with  our  own  happi- 
Bess,  and  makes  his  will  the  law  of  our  requests. 
Though  we  are  to  desire  the  glory  of  God  su. 
fremely ;  though  this  ought  to  be  our  grand  ac- 
tuating principle,  yet  he  nas  graciously  permit- 
ted, commanded,  invited  us,  to  attach  our  own 
happiness  to  this  ^imary  object  The  Bible 
exhibits  not  only  a  beautiful,  but  an  inseparable 
oombination  of  both,  which  delivers  us  from  the 
danger  of  unnaturally  renouncing  our  own  be- 
nefit for  the  promotion  of  God's  glory,  on  the 
one  hand ;  anr{  on  the  other,  from  seeking  any 
happiness  independent  of  him,  and  underived 
flrom  him.  In  enjoining  us  to  love  him  supreme- 
ly, he  has  connected  an  unspeakable  blessing 
with  a  pciramount  duty,  the  highest  privilege 
with  the  most  ;ositive  command. 

What  a  triumph  for  the  humble  Christian  to 
be  assured,  that  *  the  high  and  lofly  One  which 
inhabiteth  eternity,*  condescends  at  the  same 
time  to  dwell  in  the  heart  of  the  contrite ; — in 
Am  heart!  To  know  that  God  is  the  God  of  his 
life,  to  know  that  he  is  even  invited  to  take  the 
Lord  for  his  God.  To  close  with  God's  offers, 
to  accept  his  invitations,  to  receive  God  as  his 
portion,  must  sorely  be  more  pleasing  to  our 
heavenly  Father,  than  separating  our  happiness 
from  his  glory.  To  disconnect  our  interests 
from  his  goodness,  is  at  once  to  detract  from  his 
perfections,  and  to  obscure  the  brightness  of  our 
own  hopes.  The  declarations  of  inspired  writers 
arc  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  heavenly 
hosts.  They  proclaim  that  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  happiness  of  his  ereatures,  so  far  from 
interfering,  are  connected  with  each  other.  We 
know  but  of  one  anthem  composed  and  sunff  by 
angels,  and  this  most  harmoniously  combines 
*the  glory  of  God  in  the  highest  with  peace  oti 
earth  and  good  will  to  men.* 

•The  beauty  of  Scripture,'*  says  the  great 
Saxon  reformer,  'consists  in  pronouns.*  This 
God  is  our  God — God,  even  our  oten  God,  shall 
bless  us.  How  delightful  the  appropriation! 
To  glorify  him  as  being  in  himself^  consummate 
excellence,  and  to  love  nim  from  the  feeling  that 
this  excellence  is  directed  to  our  felicity  1  Here 
modesty  would  be  ingratitude ;  disinterestedness 
rebellion.  It  would  be  severing  ourselves  from 
Him,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  are ;  it 


would  be  dissohrfaig  the  oonnejtion  which  be  hm 
condescended  to  estatilish  between  himsdf  oad 
his  creatures. 

It  has  been  justljr  observed,  thai  the  Scriptore 
saints  make  this  union  the  chief  groood  of  their 
gratefVil  exultation — ^^Jlfy  strengSi*-^*fiijf  rock* 
— *  my  fortress* — *  «iy  deliverer !'  Again — '•  Let 
the  God  of  my  salvation  be  exalted  !*  Now  take 
away  the  pronoun  and  substitute  the  artt^  IA4 
bow  comparatively  cold  is  the  impreasioa !  The 
consummation  of  the  joy  arises  from  the  pociilf- 
arity,  the  intimacy,  the  endearment  of  the  rela- 
tion. 

Nor  to  the  liberal  Christian  is  the  gratelbl  joy 
diminished,  when  he  blesses  his  (3od  as  'tlie 
God  of  all  them  that  tmst  in  him.'  AH  general 
blessings,  will  he  say,  all  providential  1 


are  mine  indiTidnaYlv,  are  mine  as  compietcly 
as  if  no  other  shared  in  the  enjoyment  tAm, 
lirht,  tbe  earth  and  heavens,  the  son  and  ston^ 
whatever  sustains  the  body,  and  reereates  the 
spirits !  My  obligation  is  as  great  as  if  the  mer* 
cy  had  been  made  purely  for  me.  As  gnat  7 
r  .-/,  it  is  greater — ^it  is  augmented  by  a  sense 
of  the  miluoDs  who  participate  in  the  bfeasing. 
The  same  enlargement  of  the  personal  obliga* 
tion  holds  |^ood,  nay  rises  higher,  in  the  mercies 
of  redemption.  The  Lord  is  my  Savionr  as  cooi. 
pletely  as  if  he  had  redeemed  only  me.  Hiat 
he  has  redeemed  *  a  great  moHitode  which  no 
man  ean  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds^ 
and  people,  and  tongues,*  is  diffnsioD  without 
abatement ;  it  is  general  participatioa  without 
individual  diminution-^Each  has  alL 

In  adoring  the  providence  of  God,  we  are  apt 
to  be  struck  with  what  is  new  and  out  of  course^ 
while  we  too  much  overlook  long,  habitual,  and 
uninterrupted  mercies.  But  common  mercies, 
if  less  striking,  are  more  valuable,  both  because 
we  have  them  always,  and  for  the  reason  above 
assigned,  because  others  share  them.  The  or- 
dinary  blessings  of  life  are  overlooked  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  ought  to  be  most  prised — 
because  they  are  most  uniformly  bestowed. 
They  are  most  essential  to  our  support,  and 
when  once  they  are  withdrawn  we  begin  to  find 
that  they  are  also  most  essential  to  our  oomfort 
Nothing  raises  the  price  of  a  blessing  like  its 
removal;  whereas  it  was  its  continuance  which 
should  have  taught  us  its  value.  We  require 
ifovelties  to  awaken  our  gratitude,  not  consider- 
ing that  it  is  tbe  duration  of  mercies  whish  en. 
hances  their  value.  Wo  want  fresh  excitements. 
Wo  consider  mercies  long  enjoyed  as  things  of 
course,  as  things  to  which  we  have  a  sort  of 
presumptive  claim ;  as  if  God  had  no  right  to 
withdraw  what  he  had  once  bestowed  ;  as  if  be 
were  obliged  to  continue  what  he  has  once  been 
pleased  to  confer. 

But  that  the  sun  has  shone  unremittingly 
from  the  day  that  God  created  him,  is  not  a  less 
stupendous  exertion  of  power  than  that  the  hand 
which  fixed  him  in  the  heavens,  and  marked 
out  his  progress  through  them,  once  said  by  bis 
servant,  *Sttn,  stand  thou  Mill  upon  Gibeoo.* 
That  he  has  gone  on  in  his  strength,  driving  his 
^uninterrupted  career,  and  *  rejoicing  as  a  giant 
to  run  his  eourse,*  for  six  thousand  years,  is  a 
more  astonishing  exhibition  of  Omnipotenoa 
than  that  he  should  have  been  ^ce  suspended 
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hf  the  huid  whioh  set  hin  in  motion.  Thtt 
tho  ordinances  of  hei?en,  tiiat  the  established 
laws  of  nature,  should  have  been  for  one  day  in- 
terrupted to  serve  a  particular  occasion,  is  a  less 
teal  wonder,  and  certainly  a  less  sobstaAtial 
blessing-,  than  that  in  such  a  mnltitade.  of  sges 
they  should  have  pursued  their  appointed  coarse, 
fcr  the  comfort  of  the  whole  system  : 

For  ev«r  ■iof  ing  at  they  aUoe 
Tlie  hand  that  modo  tts  is  divine. 

As  the  affbctions  of  the  Christian  ought  to  be 
set  on  things  above,  so  it  is  for  them  that  bis 
prayers  will  be  chiefly  addressed.  Qod  in  pro- 
mising  to  *  ^ive  those  who  delight  in  him  the 
desire  of  their  heart,*  could  never  mean  tempo- 
ral  things;  for  these  they  might  desire  impro- 
perly  as  to  the  object,  and  inordinately  as  to  the 
degree.  The  promise  relates  principally  to  spi. 
ritual  blessings.  He  not  only  gives  us  these 
mercies,  but  &e  very  desire  to  obtain  them  is 
also  his  gift  Here  our  prayer  requires  no  qua. 
lifying,  no  conditioning,  no  limitation.  We 
cannot  err  in  our  choice,  for  Grod  himself  is  the 
object  of  it ;  we  cannot  exceed  in  the  degree, 
unless  it  were  possible  to  love  him  too  well,  or 
to  please  him  too  much. 

We  should  pray  for  worldly  comfbrts,  and  for 
a  blessing  on  our  earthly  plans,  though  lawful 
in  themselves,  conditionally,  and  with  a  reser- 
vation :  because  afler  having  been  earnest  in 
our  requests  for  them,  it  may  happen  that  when 
vc  come  to  the  petition  *  thy  will  be  done,*  we 
may  in  these  very  words  be  prayinr  that  our 
previous  petitions  may  not  be  granted.  In  this 
brief  request  consists  the  vital  principle,  the  es- 
sential spirit  of  prayer.  God  shows  his  munifi- 
cence in  encouraging  us  to  ask  roost  earnestly 
tor  the  greatest  things,  by  promising  that  the 
smaller  *  shall  be  added  unto  us.*  We  therefore 
acknowledge  his  liberality  most  when  we  re- 
quest the  highest  favours.  He  manifests  his  in- 
unite  superiority  to  earthly  fathers  by  chiefly 
delighting  to  confer  thoee  spiritual  gifts,  which 
they  less  solicitously  desire  for  their  children 
than  those  worldly  advantages  on  which  God 
sets  so  little  value. 

Nothing  shortof  a  sincere  devotedness  to  God, 
can  enable  us  to  maintain  an  equality  of  mind, 
under  unequal  circumstances.  We  murmur 
that  we  have  not  the  things  we  ask  amiss,  not 
knowing  that  they  are  withheld  by  the  same 
mercy  by  which  the  things  that  are  good  for  us 
are  granted.  Things  grod  in  themselves  may 
not  be  good  for  us.  A  resigned  spirit  is  the 
proper  disposition  to  prepare  us  for  receiving 
mercies,  or  for  having  them  denied.  Resigna- 
tion of  soul,  like  the  allegiance  of  a  good  sub- 
ject,  is  always  in  readiness,  though  not  in  ac 
tion :  whereas  an  impatient  mind  is  a  spirit  of 
disaffection  always  prepared  to  revolt,  when  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  is  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  subject  This  seditious  principle  is  the  in- 
fallible characteristic  of  an  unrenewed  mind. 

A  sincere  love  of  God  will  make  us  thankful 
when  our  supi^ications  are  granted,  and  paUent 
and  cheerful  when  they  are  denied.  He  who 
feels  his  heart  rise  against  any  divine  dispensa- 
tion,  ought  not  to  rest  till  by  serious  meditation 
and  earnest  prayer  it  be  moulded  into  subniis- 


sion.  A  habit  of  acquiescence  in  the  will  of 
€rod,  will  so  operate  on  the  faculties  of  his  mind| 
that  even  his  judgment  will  embrace  the  ooo- 
viction,  that  what  he  once  so  ardently  desired, 
would  not  have  been  that  good  thing,  which  hit 
blindness  had  conspired  with  his  wishes  to  mak« 
him  believe  it  to  be.  He  will  recollect  the  many 
instances  in  which  if  his  importunity  had  pre- 
vailed,  the  thing  which  igMrance  requested,  and 
wisdom  denied,  would  havTinsured  his  misery. 
Every  fresh  disappointment  will  teach  him  to 
distrust  himself,  and  to  confide  in  God.  Expe- 
rience will  instruct  him  that  there  mav  be  a 
better  way  of  bearing  our  requests  than  that  of 
granting  them.  Happy  for  us  that  he  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  knows  which  is  best,  and 
acts  npon  that  knowledge. 

Still  lift  for  irood  the  mippHeating  voles, 

But  leare  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  ths  choaes ; 

Implore  hia  aid,  in  his  decirioni  rest. 

Secure  whatever  be  gives,  he  gives  the  best. 

We  should  endeavour  to  render  our  private 
devotions  efiectoal  remedies  for  our  own  parti- 
cular sins.  Prayer  against  sin  in  general  is  too 
indefinite  to  reach  the  individual  cose.  We  must 
bring  it  home  to  our  own  heart,  else  we  may  be 
confessing  another  man*s  sins  snd  overlooking 
our  own.  If  we  have  any  predominant  fault, 
we  should  pray  more  especially  against  that 
fault  If  we  pray  for  any  virtue  of  which  we 
particularly  stand  in  need,  we  should  dwell  on 
our  own  deficiencies  in  that  virtue,  till  our  souls 
become  deeply  afiected  with  our  want  of  it  Our 
prayers  should  be  circumstantial,  not,  as  was 
before  observed,  for  the  information  of  infinite 
wisdom,  but  for  the  stirring  up  of  our  own  dull 
affections.  And  as  the  recapitulation  of  ouf 
wants  tends  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  our  depen- 
dence,  the  enlarging  on  our  especial  merciet 
will  tend  to  keep  alive  a  sense  of  gratitude. 
While  indiscriminate  petitions,  confessions,  and 
thanksgivings  leave  the  mind  to  wander  in  in- 
definite devotion  and  unaffecting  generalities, 
without  personality  and  without  appropriation. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  we  except  those  grand 
universal  points  in  which  all  have  an  equal  in. 
terest,  and  which  must  always  form  the  essence 
of  public  prayer. 

On  the  blessing  attending  importunity  hfi 
praver,  the  Gospel  is  abundantly  explicit  God 
peihape  delays  to  give  that  we  may  persevere 
m  asking.  He  may  require  importunity  for  our 
own  sakes,  that  the  fi^ueney  and  urgency  of 
the  petition  may  bring  our  hearts  into  that  frame 
to  which  he  will  be  fkvourable. 

As  we  ought  to  live  in  a  spirit  of  obedience  to 
his  commands,  so  we  should  live  in  a  frame  ef 
waiting  for  hie  blessings  on  our  prayers,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  gratitude  when  we  have  obtained  it 
This  is  that  *  preparation  of  the  heart*  which 
iroald  always  keep  us  in  a  posture  fiir  duty.  If 
we  desert  the  duty  because  an  immediate  Mess- 
ing  does  not  vistUy  attend  it  it  shows  that  we 
do  not  serve  God  out  of  conscience,  but  selfish, 
ness :  that  we  grudge  expending  on  him  that 
service  which  brings  us  in  no  immediate  inte- 
rest. Though  he  grant  not  our  petition,  let  as 
never  be  tempted  to  withdraw  our  applieation: 

Onr  reluctant  devotione  may  remind  m  ef 
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the  remark  of  a  certain  political  wit,  who  apolo- 
gized for  his  late  attendance  in  parliament, 
ny  hie  being  detained  while  a  party  of  soldiers 
were  dragging  a  voluntetr  to  his  duty.  How 
tnany  excuses  do  we  find  lor  not  beiuff  in  time  i 
Bow  many  apologies  for  brevity  !  How  many 
fvasions  for  neglect !  How  an  willing,  too  often, 
are  we  to  oome  into  the  divine  presence,  how 
felactant  to  remain  in  it !  Those  hoars  which 
are  least  valaable  flfbosiness,  which  are  lesst 
•easonable  for  (pleasure,  we  commonly  give  to 
religion.  Our  energies  which  were  so  exerted 
in  the  society  we  have  just  quitted,  are  sank  as 
we  approach  the  divine  presence.  Our  hearts, 
which  were  all  alacrity  m  some  frivolous  oon- 
versation,  become  cole]  and  inanimate,  as  if  it 
were  the  natural  property  of  devotion  to  freeze 
Ike  aflections.  Oar  animal  spirits,  which  so 
readily  performed  their  functions  before,  now 
■lackm  their  vigoar  and  lose  their  vivacity. 
The  slug^sh  bcSy  sympathizes  with  the  on- 
willing  mmd,  and  each  promotes  the  deadness 
qf  the  other;  both  are  slow  in  listening  to  the 
eall  of  duty ;  both  are  soon  weary  in  pertorming 
it  As  prayer  requires  all  the  energies  of  the 
QompoDiid  being  of  man,  so  we  too  often  feel  as 
if  there  were  a  conspiracy  of  body,  soul  and 
i^it,  to  disincline  and  disqualify  us  for  it 

When  the  heart  is  once  sincerely  turned  to 
wIi(|ion,  we  need  not,  every  time  we  pray,  ex- 
umine  into  every  truth,  ana  seek  for  conviction 
q? er  and  over  again ;  but  assume  that  thoee  doc- 
trines are  true,  the  truth  of  which  we  have  al- 
nadjr  proved.  From  a  general  and  fixed  iro- 
pression  of  these  principles,  will  result  a  taate, 
a  dispoeedness,  a  love,  so  intimate,  that  the  con- 
mictions  of  the  understanding  will  benome  the 
afiections  of  the  heart 

To  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  few  funda- 
OMntal  tmths,  to  digest  them  thoroughly,  to 
meditate  on  them  seriously,  to  pray  oier  them 
ftrvently,  to  get  them  deeplv  rooted  in  the  heart, 
will  be  more  productive  of  faith  and  holiness, 
than  to  labour  after  variety,  ingenuit^jr  or  ele. 
ganoe.  The  indulgence  of  imagination  will 
imther  distract  than  edify.  Searching  after  in. 
^ious  thoughts  will  rather  divert  the  atten- 
tion  frwn  God  to  ourselves,  than  promote  fixed- 
ness of  thought,  singleness  of  intention,  and  de. 
fotedness  of  spirit  Whatever  is  subtil  and  re- 
fined,  is  in  danger  of  being  unscripturaL  If  we 
do  not  guard  the  mind  it  will  learn  to  wander  in 
qoest  of  novelties.  It  will  learn  to  set  more 
vilue  on  original  thoughts  than  devout  afifee- 
tions.  It  is  the  business  of  prayer  to  cast  down 
imaginations  which  gratify  tiie  natural  activity 
of  the  mind,  while  they  leave  the  heart  nn- 
hambled. 

We  should  oonfine  ourselves  to  the  present 
business  of  the  present  moment;  ire  should  keep 
thn  Blind  in  a  state  of  perpetnal  dependence ; 
we  should  entertain  no  long  views.  *  New  is 
Che  aooepled  tiaM.'— *  Today  we  must  hear  his 
vwee.'— *Oive  us  Mts  day  oar  daily  bread.'  The 
BMUun  vrill  not  keep  till  to-morrow :  to-morrow 
win  have  iu  own  wants,  and  must  have  its  own 
Mlitions.  To-morrow  we  must  seek  the  bread  of 
WvnnafMlk 

Wn  should,  however,  avoid  ceningtD our  dfr. 
I  wilh  «nfimiialMd  Mtnda.    We 


be  always  laying  in  materials  fer  prayer,  Vy  • 
diligent  course  of  serious  reading,  by  treasur- 
ing up  in  our  minds  the  most  important  trathe 
If  we  rush  into  the  divine  presence  with  a  va« 
cam,  or  ignorant,  or  unprepared  mind,  with  a 
heart  full  of  the  world ;  as  we  shall  feel  do  die- 
position  or  qualification  for  the  work  vie  are 
about  to  engaffe  in,  so  we  cannot  expect  that  our 
petitions  will  be  heard  or  granted.  There  noost 
be  some  congruity  between  the  heart  and  the 
object,  some  affinity  between  the  state  of  our 
mmds  and  the  businees  in  which  they  are  em 
ployed,  if  we  would  expeet  success  in  the  wotIl 

^e  are  often  deceived,  both  as  to  the  princi- 
ple and  the  effect  of  our  prayers.  When  from 
some  external  cause  the  heart  b  glad,  the 
spirits  li^ht.  the  thoughts  ready,  the  tongue  volu 
able,  a  kmd  of  spontaneous  eloquence  is  the  re 
suit ;  with  this  we  are  pleased,  and  this  ready  flow 
we  are  willing  to  impoee  on  ourselvcw  for  piety. 

On  the  other  hand  when  the  mind  is  dejected , 
the  animal  spirits  low ;  the  thoughts  confnaed , 
when  apposite  words  do  not  readily  present 
themselves,  we  are  apt  to  accuse  our  nearta  of 
want  of  fervour,  to  lament  our  weakness,  and 
to  mourn  that  because  we  have  had  no  pJeaanre 
in  praying,  our  prayers  have,  therefore,  not  an* 
cended  to  the  throne  of  mercy.  In  both  eases 
we  perhaps  judge  ourselves  unfairly.  These 
unready  accents,  these  Altering  praieea,  them 
ill  expressed  petitions,  majf  find  more  aeeept- 
anoe  than  the  florid  talk  with  which  we  were 
so  well  satisfied  :  the  latter  consisted,  it  may  be^ 
of  shining  thoughts  floating  on  the  fancy,  elo- 
quent words  dwelling  only  on  the  lips :  the  tor 
mer  was  the  sighing  of  a  contrite  heart,  abased 
by  the  feeling  of  its  own  unworthiness,  and 
awed  by  the  perfections  of  a  holy  and  heart- 
searching  Giod.  The  heart  is  dissatiafied  with 
its  own  dull  and  tasteless  repetitions,  which, 
with  all  their  imperfections,  ufinite  goodneaa 
may  perhaps  hear  with  favour.*  We  may  not 
only  be  elated  with  the  fluency,  but  even  with 
the  fervency  of  our  prayers-  Vanity  may  grow 
out  of  the  very  act  of  renouncing  it,  and  we  may 
begin  to  feel  proud  at  having  humUed  ourselves 
so  eloquently. 

There  is,  however,  a  strain  and  spirit  of 
prayer  equally  distinct  from  that  fticility  and 
copiousness  for  which  we  certainly  are  never 
the  better  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  from  thst 
constraint  and  dryness  for  which  we  may  be 
never  the  worse.  There  is  a  simple,  eolid, 
pious  strain  of  prayer,  is  which  the  supplicant 
is  so  filled  and  occupied  vrith  a  sense  of  his  own 
dependence,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  things 
for  which  he  asks,  and  so  persuaded  of  the 
power  and  cnce  of  God  through  Christ  to  m% 
him  thoee  things,  that  while  he  is  engaged  in 
it,  he  does  not  merely  imagine,  but  feels  aasuied 
that  God  is  nigh  to  him  as  a  reooneiled  Father 
so  that  every  burden  and  doubt  are  (aken  otf 


*  Of  this  fort  of  repetitiODi,  onr  admirable  4 
litumr  kas  teen  aoeused  as  a  Ikalt:  bat  this  &e§btu  If 
it  be  ooe,  bappily  aooonmodatn  itself  to  our  infinnilMS. 
Where  is  the  ftvoured  being  wbow  attention  aevw 
wanders,  whoae  heart  aoeompanies  his  lipa  ia  ever 
sentenee  1  la  then  no  absence  of  mind  in  the  petitioas:. 
no  wandering  of  the  thoaghts,  no  iaeonat%a^  of  !)• 
heart  7  which  these  reuetilions  are  wisely  calcalated  W 
to^  rouse  the  dead  attention,  to  bcisg  Wk  ik 


correct, 
strayed 
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from  his  mind.  '  He  I^dowb,*  as  Saint  John  ex- 
presses  it,  *  that  he  has  the  petitions  he  desired 
of  God,'  and  fceb  the  troth  of  that  promise, 
*  while  they  are  jet  speaking  I  will  hear.* 
This  is  the  perfection  of  prayer. 


CHAP.VL 
CuUivatian  of  a  Devotional  Sj^riU 

To  maintain  a  devotional  spirit,  two  thingB  are 
eepecially  necessary — habitually  to  cultivate  the 
disposition,  and  habitually  to  avoid  whatever  is 
unfavourable  to  iL  Frequent  retirement  and 
recollection  are  indispensable,  together  with 
such  a  general  oourse  of  reading,  as  if  it  dp  not 
aotuaUy,  promote  the  spirit  we  are  endeavonr- 
inf  to  maintain,  shall  never  be  hostile  to  it. 
We  should  avoid  as  much  as  in  us  lies  all  such 
society,  all  such  amusements,  as  excite  tempers 
which  it  is  the  daily  business  of  a  Christian  to 
subdue,  and  all  thode  feelings  which  it  is  his 
constant  duty  to  suppress. 

And  here  may  we  venture  to  observe,  that 
if  some  things  which  are  aj^parently  innocent. 


«nd  do  not  assume  an  alarming  aspect,  or  bear 
a  dangerous  character ;  things  which  the  gene- 
rality of  decorous  jpeople  affirm,  (bow  tru^  ws 
know  not)  to  be  safe  for  them ;  yet  if  we  find 
that  these  things  stir  up  in  us  improper  propen- 
elties;  if  they  awaken  thoughts  which  ought 
not  to  be  excited ;  if  thev  abate  our  love  Gu  re- 
ligious exercises,  or  infringe  on  our  time  for 
performing  them ;  if  they  make  spiritual  con- 
cerns appear  insipid ;  if  they  wind  our  heart  a 
little  more  about  the  world  :  in  short,  if  we  have 
formerly  found  them  injurious  to  our  own  souls, 
then  let  no  example  or  persuasion,  no  belief  of 
their  alleged  innocence,  no  plea  of  their  perfect 
safety,  tempt  us  to  indulge  in  them.  It  mat- 
ters iittio  to  our  security  what  thi^y  are  to  others. 
Our  business  is  with  ourselves.  Our  respon- 
sibility  is  on  our  own  headtu — Others  cannot 
know  the  side  on  which  we  are  assailaUe. 
our  own  unbiassed  judgment  determine  oar 
on ;  let  our  own  experience  decide  for  our 
own  conduct 

In  speaking  of  books,  we  cannot  forbear  notic 
insr  tliat  very  prevalent  sort  of  reading,  which 
is  little  less  productive  of  evil,  little  less  preju* 
dicial  to  moral  and  mental  improvement,  than 
that  which  carries  a  more  formidable  appear- 
ance.  We  cannot  confine  our  censure  to  those 
more  corrupt  writings  which  deprave  the  heart, 
debauch  the  imagination,  and  poison  the  prin- 
ciples. Of  those  the  turpitude  is  so  obvious, 
that  no  caution  on  this  head,  it  is  presumed,  can 
be  necessary.  But  if  justice  forbids  us  to  con. 
found  the  insipid  with  the  mischievous,  the  idle 
with  the  vicious,  and  the  frivok>us  with  the  pro. 
fligate,  still  we  can  only  admit  of  8hadea»  deep 
shades  we  allow,  of  difference.  Tliese  works, 
if  comparatively  harmless,  yet  debase  the  taste, 
dacken  the  intellectual  nerve,  let  down  the  un- 
derstanding, set  the  fancy  loose,  and  send  it 
gadding  among  low  ar>d  mean  objeets.  They 
not  only  run  away  with  the  time  which  should 


be  given  to  better  things,  but  gradually  destroy 
all  taste  for  better  things.  They  sink  tlie  mincl 
to  their  own  stanu«.rd,  and  ^ive  it  a  sluggish 
reluctance,  we  had  a«AiOfet  said,  a  moral  ihcapa*. 
city  for  every  thing  cSove  their  level.  The 
mind,  by  long  habit  of  stooping,  loses  its  erect 
ness,  and  yields  to  its  degradation.  It  becomee 
BO  low  and  narrow  by  the  littleness  of  the  thinge 
which  engage  it,  that  it  requires  a  painful  efforii 
to  lifl  itself  high  enough,  or  to  open  itself  wide' 
enough  to  embrace  great  and  noble  objects* 
The  appetite  is  vitiated.  Excess,  instead  of 
producing  a  surfeit,  by  weakening  tlie  digestioni^ 
only  induces  a  loathing  for  stronger  nourish 
ment  The  faculties  which  might  have  been 
expanding  in  works  of  science,  or  soaring  in 
the  contemplation  of  genius,  become  satisfied 
with  the  impertinences  of  the  most  ordinary 
fiction,  lose  their  relish  for  the  severity  of  tutn«. 
the  elegance  of  taste,  and  the  soberness  of  Teli* 
gion.  Lulled  in  the  torpor  of  repose,  the  intel 
K)ct  doses,  and  enjoys  in  its  waking  dream, 

Alt  the  wUd  trash  of  sleep,  witheat  the  rest. 

In  avoiding  books  which  excite  the  pasaona, 
it  would  seem  strange  to  include  even  some  de- 
votional works.  Yet  such  as  merely  kindle* 
warm  feelings,  are  not  always  the  safest  Let 
us  rather  prefer  those,  whioa,  while  they  teAd . 
to  raise  a  devotional  spirit,  awaken  the  affeotiont 
without  disordering  them;  which  while  they 
elevate  the  desires,  purify  them,  which  show  ui  • 
our  own  nature,  and  lay  open  its  oorruptioni • 
Such  as  show  us  the  roalignitv  of  sin,  the  de^/ 
ceitfulness  of  oar  hearts,  the  fteblenees  of  our 
best  resolutions ;  such  as  Isaoh  us  to  pvU  off 
the  mask  from  the  feirest  appearanoec,  and  dU^ 
cover  every  hiding  place,  where  some  lurking 
evil  would  eonceal  itself;  such  as  show  us  not 
what  we  appear  to  others,  hot  what  we  realir 
are ;  sooh  as  co-operating  with  oar  interior  feel* 
ing,  and  showing  us  our  natoral  state,  point  out 
our  absolute  need  of  a  Redeemer,  lead  us  to  seek 
to  him  for  pardom  firom  a  conviotioQ  that  there 
is  no  other  refuse,  no  other  salvation.  Let  ai 
be  conversant  with  such  writings  as  teach  oe 
that  while  we  long  to  obtain  the  remission  of 
our  transgressions,  we  must  not  desire  the  re* 
mission  of  our  dotiee.  Let  us  seek  for  such  a^ 
Saviour  as  will  not  only  deliver  us  fhin  the 
punishment  of  sin,  bat  from  its  dominion  also. 

And  let  tts  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  end  of 
prayer  is  not  answwed  wlien  the  prayer  at 
finished.  We  should  regard  prayer  as  a  meana 
to  a  farther  end.  The  ud  of  prayer  is  not  sa£> 
ficient,  we  must  cultivate  a  ofint  of  prayer* 
And  tlioogh  when  the  aetual  devotion  is  over« 
we  cannoC,  amid  the  distractions  of  company 
and  bnsineset  always  be  thinking  of  heavenly 
things ;  yet  the  iesire,  the  frame,  the  propea*  i 
sity,  the  willinitnees  to  rciarn,  to  them  we  mostt  - 
however  difficult,  endeavour  to  maintain. 

Tlie  .proper  temper  lor  prayer  shoold  precede 
the  act  The  disposition  should  be  wroeg hi  in 
the  mind  befere  the  exercise  is  begun.  To  bria^t 
a  proud  temper  to  an  humble  prayer,  a  loxarioetf » 
habit  to  a  8elf.denyiog  prayer,  ctf  a  worldly  dia»- 
positioB  to  a  BpiritualTy.romdeid  prayei,  is  a  po^- 
sitive  anomaly.  A  habit  is  more  powetful  thMii 
an  act,  and  a  previously  indulged  temper  durir 
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Ilie  day  will  not,  it  is  to  be  ftared,  be  faliy  ooon- 
teracted  by  the  exercise  of  a  few  minutes  devo- 
tion at  night 

Prayer  is  designed  for  a  perpetual  renovation 
of  the  motives  to  virtue ;  if  therefore  the  cause 
it  not  followed  by  its  consequence,  a  conse(|uence 
inevitable  but  for  the  impediments  we  bring  to 
it,  we  rob  our  nature  of  its  highest  privilege,  and 
ran  the  danger  of  incurring  a  penalty  where  we 
are  looking  for  a  blessing. 

That  the  habitifal  tendency  of  the  life  should 
be  the  preparation  for  the  stated  prayer,  is  na. 
torally  suggested  to  us  by  our  blessed  Redeemer 
in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  announced 
the  precepts  of  holiness,  and  their  corresponding 
beatitudes ;  he  gave  the  spiritual  exposition  of 
the  law,  the  direction  for  alms-giving,  the  ex- 
hortation  to  love  our  enemies,  nay  the  essence 
and  spirit  of  the  whole  Decalogue,  previous  to 
hb  ^livering  his  own  divine  prayer  as  a  pattern 
ftr-ours.  Let  us  learn  from  this  that  the  prepa- 
ration of  prayer  is  therefore  to  live  in  all  those 
pursuits  whioh  we  may  safely  beg  of  God  to 
bless,  and  in  a  conflict  with  all  those  temptations 
into  which  we  pray  n6t  to  be  led. 

If  God  be  the  centre  to  which  our  hearts  are 
tending,  every  line  in  our  lives  must  meet  in 
him.  With  this  point  in  view  there  will  be  a 
barniotiy  between  our  prayers  and  our  practice, 
E  Consistency  between  devotion  and  conduct, 
which  will  make  every  part  turn  to  this  one  end, 
bear  ufion  this  one  pomt.  For  the  beauty  of 
the  piiristian  scheme  consists  not  in  parts  (how- 
ever good  in  themselves)  which  tend  to  separate 
inows,  and  load  to  different  ends ;  but  it  arises 
fy^m  it«  being  one  cmtire,  uniform,  connected 
plan,  *  conipaeted  of  that  which  every  joint,  sup- 
pHeti),*  and  of  which  all  the  part4  terminate  in 
t!i*8  one  grand  ultimate  point.  \ 

The  design  of  prayer  therefore  as  we  before 
observed,  is  not  merely  to  make  us  devout  while 
we  are  engaged  in  it,  but  that  its  odour  may  be 
diffhsed  through  all  the  intermediate  spaces  of 
the  day,  enter  into  all  its  occupations,  duties  and 
tmnpors.  Nor  must  its  results  be  partial,  or  li- 
mited  to  easy  and  pleasant  duties,  but  extend  to 
•neh  as  are  less  alluring.  When  we '  pray,  for 
instance,  for  our  enemies,  the  prayer  must  be 
*«ndered  practical,  must  be  made  a  means  of 
soAening  our  spirit,  and  cooling  our  resentment 
toward  them.  If  we  deserve  their  enmity,  the 
true  spirit  of  prayer  will  put  us  upon  endeavour, 
ing  to  cure  the  fault  which  has  excited  it  If 
we  do  not  deserve  it,  it  vrill  put  us  on  striving 
ibr  a  placable  temper,  and  we  shall  endeavour 
not  to  let  slip  so  favourable  an  occasion  of  eulti- 
rating  it.  There  is  no  such  softener  of  animo- 
■tty,  no  such  soother  of  resentment,  no  such  al- 
layer  of  hatred,  as  sincere,  cordial  prayer. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  precept  to  pray  without 
MBsing  can  never  mean  to  enjoin  a  continual 
eonrm  of  actual  prayer.  But  while  it  more  di- 
reetly  enjoins  us  to  embrace  all  proper  oceasions 
of  performing  this  sacred  duty,  or  rather  of 
eiaiming  this  yaluable  privilege,  so  it  plainly 
implios  tliat  we  should  try  to  keep  up  constantly 
that  eense  of  the  divine  presence  which  shall 
BiainUin  the  disposition.  In  order  to  this,  we 
•hoald  inure  our  minds  to  reflection ;  we  should 
Moonrage  eerioos  thoughts.    A  good  tboog ht 


barely  passing  throof  b  the  mind  will  nuuco  liL 

tie  impression  on  it  We  must  arrest  it,  cob- 
strain  it  to  remain  with  us,  expand,  amplify,  and 
as  it  were,  take  it  to  pieces.  It  must  be  die. 
ttnctly  unfolded,  and  carefully  examined,  or  it 
will  leave  no  precise  idea :  it  roost  be  fixed  and 
incorporated,  or  it  will  produce  no  practical  eC 
feet  We  muat  not  dismiss  it  till  it  has  loft 
some  trace  on  tbo  mind,  till  it  lias  made  aoaw 
impression  on  the  heart 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  give  tlie  reinn  to  • 
loose  nngoverned  fancy,  at  other  times ;  if  wo 
abandon  our  minds  to  frivolous  thoughts;  if  we 
fill  them  with  corrupt  images ;  if  we  ehoriah 
sensual  ideas  during  the  rest  of  tbe  da^,  can 
they  expect  that  none  of  these  images  will  in 
trude,  that  none  of  these  impressions  will  be  re. 
vived,  but  that  *the  temple  into  which  fool 
things'  have  been  invited,  will  be  cleansed  at  a 
given  moment ;  that  worldly  thoughts  will  re 
cede  and  give  place  at  once  to  pure  and  holy 
thoughts  f  Will  that  Spirit  grieved  by  imparity, 
or  resisted  by  levity,  return  with  his  warm 
beams  and  cheering  influences,  to  the  contami- 
nated mansion  from  which  he  has  been  driven 
out  7  Is  it  wonderful  if  finding  no  entranee  in- 
to  a  heart  filled  with  vanity  he  should  withdraw 
himself  7  We  cannot,  in  retiring  into  our  eb- 
sets,  change  our  natures  aa  we  do  our  ckithes: 
The  disposition  we  carry  thither  will  be  likely 
to  remain  with  us.  We  have  no  right  to  expect 
that  a  new  temper  will  meet  us  at  the  door. 
We  can  only  hope  that  tlie  spirit  we  bring  thither 
will  be  cherished  and  improved.  It  is  not  easy, 
rather  it  is  not  possible,  to  graft  genuine  devo- 
tion  on  a  life  of  an  opposite  tendency ;  nor  can 
we  delight  ourselves  regularly  for  a  fow  stated 
moments,  in  that  €rod  whom  we  have  not  been 
serving  during  tbe  day.  We  may  indeed  to 
quiet  onr  conscience,  take  op  the  empbrment 
of  prayer,  but  cannot  take  up  the  state  of  mind 
which  will  make  the  employment  beneficial  to 
ourselves,  or  the  prayer  acceptable  to  God,  if 
all  the  previous  day  we  have  been  careless  of 
ourselves,  and  nnmindful  of  our  Maker.  7%cf 
will  not  pray  dlfiTerently  flrom  tbe  reet  nf  the 
world,  who  do  not  live  diflferently. 

What  a  eontradietion  is  it  to  lament  the  weak- 
neas,  the  misery,  and  the  corruption  of  onr  na- 
ture, in  our  devotions,  and  then  to  rush  into  a 
life,  though  not  perhapa  of  vice,  yet  of  mdot 
genee,  calculated  to  increase  that  weakness,  U> 
inflame  those  corruptions,  and  to  lead  to  that 
misery!  There  is  either  no  meaning  to  oor 
prayers,  or  no  sense  in  our  conduct  In  the  one 
we  mock  Ood,  in  the  other  we  deceive  ourselres. 

Will  not  he  who  keeps  op  an  habitual  inter* 
course  with  his  Maker,  who  is  Tigilant  in 
thought,  self-denying  in  action,  who  strives  tc 
keep  his  heart  fVom  wrong  desires,  bis  mind 
from  vain  imaginations,  and  bis  lips  from  i& 
worda,  bring  a  more  prepared  spirit,  a  more 
collected  mind,  be  more  engaged,  more  pene- 
trated,  more  present  to  the  dccasion  ?  Will  he 
not  ftiel  more  deltrht  in  this  devout  exerdae, 
reap  more  benefit  from  it,  than  he  who  lires  at 
random,  prays  fVom  custom,  and  who,  thoogb 
he  dares  not  intermit  the  form,  is  a  stranger  tc 
its  spirK  ?  *  O  God  my  heart  is  ready,*  cannot  be 
lawfhlly  ottered  bjhim  who  is  no  more  prepared 
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•iMt,  or  tke  QueiMi  proflig«le.  Among  thoM 
whom  wo  now  take  tbo  liberty  to  eddreee,  are 
to  be  found,  especialJ?  in  the  higrher  ekai  offe^ 
Biales,  the  amiable  and  the  interetthif  ,  and  io 
■Mtny  reepocU  the  ▼irtnone  and  correet}  eharae- 
tore  eo  enfafin||r«  "o  evidently  made  Ibr  better 
tbinm,  lo  eapaUe  of  reaehiag  hif  h  degreee  of 
•zoeUenoe,  eo  formed  to  gifo  the  tone  toChrie. 
liani>faotiee,as  well  ae to  fashion;  eo  calcnlated 
lo  five  a  beantifnl  impreeeion  on  that  relirion 
whioh  they  profen  without  safieiently  adoring; 
which  they  beliere  without  fairly  exempltfying; 
Ihat  we  cannot  forbear  Uking  a  tender  intereet 
in  their  welikre ;  we  oannot  forbear  breathing  a 
forveni  prayer  that  they  may  yet  reach  the 
Ovation  for  which  thev  were  intended;  that 
they  may  hold  out  a  uniform  and  ooneiatent  pat- 
••rn,  of  'whatMMver  thing*  are  pure,  honest, 
jnit,  lovely,  and  of  ^ood  report  !*  This  the  Apos. 
lie  geee  on  to  intimate  can  only  be  done  by 
THiNKMG  ON  THan  THiiias.  Things. Can  only 
tniluenoe  our  practice  as  they  engage  our  etten- 
ti«n«  Would  not  then  a  confirmed  habit  of  se- 
rious  thought  lend  to  correct  thai  ineonsidera. 
iioo,  which  we  are  willing  to  hope,  more  than 
want  of  principle,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  in. 
oottsisteney  we  are  lamenting. 

If,  as  is  generally  allowed,  the  great  difficulty 
of  oc/  spiritual  life  is  to  make  Sue  future  pre- 
^ocnnate  over  4he  present,  do  we  not  by  the 
ponduct  we  are  regrettin|f,  aggravate  what  it  is 
f^  o*^  power  to  diminish  T  Miscalculation  of 
9 '  e  /elati  ve  value  of  things  is  one  of  the  greatest 
/tf/ors  of  our  moral  life.  We  estimate  them  in 
^n  inverse  proportion  to  their  value,  as  well  as 
'iO  their  dnration :  we  lavish  earnest  and  dura- 
nle  tboughto  on  things  so  trifling,  that  they  do. 
■arve  little  regard,  so  brief,  that  they  •  perish 
with  the  usini^,*  while  we  bestow  only  slight 
attention  en  thmgs  of  infinite  worth,  only  tran. 
•lent  thoughU  on  things  of  eternal  duraUon. 

Those  who  are  eo  for  conscientious  as  not  to 
internit  a  regular  course  of  devotion,  and  who 
^ei  allow  themselves  at  the  samo  time  to  go  on 
Ml  a  cofirse  of  amusements,  which  excite  a  di. 
rectly  opposite  spirit,  are  inconceivably  aug- 
menting their  own  difficulties. — ^They  are  eager- 
iv  heaping  up  fiiel  in  the  day,  on  the  fire  which 
UMy  intend  to  extinguish  in  the  evening ;  they 
are  voluntarily  adding  to  the  tempUtions, 
against  which  they  mean  to  reonest  grace  to 
fltroggle.  To  acknowledge  at  tlie  eame  time, 
that  we  find  it  hard  to  eerve  God  as  we  ought, 
and  ynt  to  be  systematically  indulging  habits, 
which  most  naturally  increase  the  difficulty, 
makeeour  characters  almost  ridieolous,  while 
It  renders  our  duty  almost  impracticable. 

While  we  malEe  our  way  more  difficult  by 
those  very  indulgences  with  which  we  think  lo 
nheer  and  refresh  it,  the  determined  Christian 
^lecomes  his  own  pioneer :  he  makee  his  path 
easy  by  voluntarily  clearing  it  of  the  obstadee 
whuei  impede  his  progress, 

Theee  habitual  indulgences  seem  a  contradio- 
tkm  to  that  obvious  law,  that  one  virtue  always 
involves  another ;  for  we  cannot  labour  aAer  any 
grace,  that  of  prayer  for  instance,  without  re- 
•istmg  whatever  is  oppesile  to  it.  If  then  we 
iuMat,  thai  it  is  «o  hard  to  asrve  God,  1st  us 


not  br  our  conduct  fiimish  arguments  agaiail 
ourselves ;  for,  as  if  the  difficulty  were  not  great 
fBongh  m  itself,  we  are  continually  heaping  nn 
mountaine  in  our  way,  by  indulging  m  such 
pursuits  and  passions,  as  make  a  snwll  labour 
ai.  insurmountable  one 

V  Jt  ve  may  often  judge  bettor  of  our  state  by 
the  it>su)t,  than  by  the  act  of  prayer.  Our  verf 
defc«««,our  eddnees,  deadness,  wanderings,  may 
leavo  more  contrition  on  the  soul  than  the  hap- 
piest turn  of  thought.  The  feeling  of  our  wan^ 
the  oonfossion  of  our  sins,  the  acknowledgment 
of  our  dependence,  the  renunciation  of  ourselvesi 
the  sup|)iication  for  mercy,  the  application  le 
*  the  fountain  opened  for  sin,*  the  cordial  entrea- 
ty for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  the  refinquishment  of 
our  own  will,  resolutions  of  better  obedience, 
petitione  that  these  reeolutions  may  be  directed 
and  sanctified ;  these  are  the  subjects  in  which 
the  suppliant  diould  be  engaged,  by  which  hie 
thoughts  should  be  absorbed.  Can  they  be  so 
absorbed,  if  many  of  the  intervening  hours  are 
passed  in  pursuits  of  a  totally  different  com- 
plexion ;  pursuits  which  raise  the  passions  which 
we  are  seeking  to  allay?  Will  thecheruhed  va- 
nities goat  our  bidding?  Will  the  required  dis* 
poeitions  come  at  our  calling  f  Do  we  find  our 
tempers  so  obedient,  our  passions  so  obsequious 
in  the  other  concerns  of  lifo  T  If  not,  what  rea- 
son have  we  to  expect  their  obeequiousness  in 
this  grand  concern.  We  ahould  therefore  en- 
deavour to  believe  as  we  pray,  to  think  as  we 
pray,  to  foel  as  we  pray,  and  t^  act  as  we  pray* 
Prayer  must  not  bo  a  solitary,  independent  ex- 
ereise ;  but  an  exercise  interwoven  with  many, 
and  inseparably  connected  with  that  golden 
chain  of  Christian  duties,  of  which,  when  so 
fonnected,  it  forme  one  of  the  moot  important 
links. 

Business  however  must  have  its  period  as 
well  as  devotion.  We  were  sent  into  ibis  world 
to  act  as  well  as  to  pray ;  active,  duties  must  be 
performed  as  well  as  devout  exercises.  Even 
relaxation  must  have  its  interval,  only  let  us  be 
careful  that  the  indulgence  of  the  one  do  not  do* 
stroy  the  effect  of  the  other ;  that  our  pleasuree 
do'  not  encroach  on  the  time  or  deaden  the  spi- 
rit of  our  devotions:  let  us  be  careful  that  our 
cares,  occupations,  and  amusements  may  be 
always  sucn  that  we  may  not  be  afiraid  to  iuv 
pk>re  the  divine  bleasing  on  them ;  this  is  the 
criterion  of  their  safety  and  of  our  duty.  JM 
us  endeavour  that  in  each,  in  all,  one  continu- 
ally growing  sentiment  and  fooling,  of  loring, 
serving,  and  pleasing  God,  maintain  its  predi^  ' 
mioant  station  in  the  heart 

An  additional  reason  why  we  should  live  in 
the  perpetual  use  of  prayer,  seems  to  be,  that 
our  blessed  Redeemer  after  having  given  both 
the  example  and  the  command,  while  on  earth, 
condescends  still  to  be  our  unceasing  intercee* 
sor  in  heaven.  Can  we  ever  cease  petitioning 
for  ourselves,  when  we  believe  that  he  never 
ceases  interceding  for  us  f 

If  we  are  so  unhappy  as  now  to  find  little 
pleasure  in  this  holy  exercise,  that  however  is 
so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  discontinuing  it, 
that  it  affords  the  strongest  argument  for  per 
Boverance.  That  which  was  at  first  a  form,  will 
beoome  a  pleasures  that  which  was  a  burdsn 
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win  beooBM  ft  pririlege ;  thai  wbioh  w«  impoM 
upon  ooraelres  as  a  mmiicitie,  will  become  nm- 
^eesar  J  at  an  aliment^  aod  desirable  as  a  grati- 
ilcatioD.  That  whioh  ia  now  abort  aod  aoper* 
ficial,  will  become  copious  and  solid.  The  cha- 
riot wheel  is  warmed  b^  its  own  motion.  Use 
win  make  that  easy  which  was  at  first  painfol. 
That  which  is  once  become  easj  will  soon  be 
seodered  pleasant ;  instead  of  repining  at  the 
perlbrmance,  we  shall  be  nnhappy  at  the  omia« 
■ion.  When  a  man  recovering  from  siokness  at- 
tempts to  walk,  he  does  not  discontinue  tiie  ex- 
•rcise  because  he  feels  himself  weak,  nor  even 
becaoee  the  ^fibrt  is  painful.  He  rather  redou* 
Ues  his  exertion.  It  is  from  his  persererance 
that  be  looks  for  strength.  An  additional  turn 
aterj  daj  diminishes  his  repugnance,  augments 
his  Tigour,  improvee  his  spirits*  That  eilbrt 
which  was  submitted  to  because  it  was  salutary, 
is  continued  because  the  feeling  of  renovatM 
strength  renders  it  delightfuL 


•CHAP.  VII. 
Thi  laifB  0f  Goi. 

dm  lore  to  <?od  arises  out  of  want  God's 
lore  to  us  out  of  fulness.  Our  indigence  draws 
us  to  that  power  which  ean  reliere,  and  to  that 
goodness  which  can  Ueea  us^— His  overflowing 
Kwe  delights  to  qiake  us  partakers  of  the  boon- 
ties  he  graciously  imparts,  not  only  in  the  gifts 
of  his  Frovidenoe,  but  in  the  richer  communica- 
tions of  his  grace.  We  ean  only  be  said  to  lore 
Ood  when  we  endeaYonr  to  glorify  him,  when 
we  desire  a  participation  of  his  nature,  when  we 
study  to  imitate  his  perfections. 

We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  suspect  the  kne 
of  God  to  n§.  We  are  too  little  suspicious  of  our 
want  of  love  to  him.  Yet  if  we  examine  the 
case  by  evideno  ,  as  we  should  examine  any 
common  duestioa,  what  real  instances  can  we 
produce  or  our  Ioto  to  him  T'  What  imaginable 
instance  can  we  not  produce  of  his  Iotc  to  us  7 
If  neglect,  for^tfnlness,  ingratitude,  disobedi- 
ence, coldness  in  our  affections,  deadness  in  our 
duty,  be  evidences  of  our  Ioto  to  him,  such  evi- 
dences, but  inch  only,  we  can  abundantly  allege. 
If  life  and  all  the  countless  catakigue  of  mercies 
that  make  life  pleasant,  be  proofs  of  his  love  to 
us,  tlieoe  he  has  given  us  in  hand ;  if  life  eter- 
nal, if  blessedness  that  knows  no  measure  and 
no  end,  be  proofe  of  love,  these  he  has  riven  us 
in  proroiie — ^to  the  Christian  we  had  almost 
said,  he  has  given  them  in  possession. 

It  must  be  an  irksome  thing  to  serve  a  master 
whom  we  do  not  love ;  a  master  whom  we  are 
compelled  to  obey,  though  we  think  his  requisi- 
tions bard,  and  hie  commands  unreasonable; 
under  whose  e^o  we  know  that  we  continually 
live,  though  his  presence  is  not  only  undehght- 
ful  but  formidable. 

*  Now  every  Christian  must  obey  God  whether 
he  love  him  or  not ;  he  must  act  always  in  his 
eight,  whether  he  delight  him  or  not ;  and  to  a 
heart  of  any  feeling,  to  a  spirit  of  anv  nbenlity, 
nothing  is  so  gmtmg  as  constrained  obedience. 
To  low  Godt  to  Sucre  him  becauee  we  love  htm, 


is  theteftw  no  kas  oT  hightrt  i   _ 

our  most  bounden  doty.  Lave  makee  all  lahow 
light  We  serve  with  daority,  where  we  Wvu 
with  cordiality. 

When  the  heart  is  develed  to  an  object,  we 
require  not  to  be  perpetually  feminded  of  our 
obligatieAs  to  obey  nim  ;  they  present  theaeehnt 
spontaneously,  we  fblfil  them  readily,  I  had  at 
most  said,  involuntarily ;  we  think  not  no  mnah 
of  the  aervioe  as  of  the  object  The  prawipto 
which  sng^^s  the  work  inepireB  tho  ptoaenre  t 
to  neglect  H  wonkl  be  mi  injury  to  our  fhelingn. 
The  performance  is  the  gmtiftoation*  llie 
omission  ia  not  more  a  pain  to  the  eoneeienei» 
than  a  wound  to  the  afTections.  The  imphurtn* 
tion  of  this  vital  root  perpetnatos  virtnona  pta9* 
tice,  and  secures  internal  peace. 

Though  we  cannot  be  always  thinking  of  God, 
we  may  he  always  employed  in  his  eerviee* 
There  must  be  intervals  of  our  communion  with 
him,  hut  there  must  be  no  intormiasion  of  our 
alteehment  to  Urn.    The  tender  father  who  k. 


boura  for  his  children,  doee  not  always  t 
hie  thoughte  about  them }  he  cannot  be  alwafv 
oonveraing  with  them,  or  eoneeming  tliem,  ysl 
he  ia  always  engaged  in  piometiog  their  intw« 
eatM,  His  affection  fer  them  ia  an  imwvnm 
principle,  of  which  he  gives  the  most  nnequive* 
cai  evidence,  by  the  aasidtMuaneaa  of  his  appli. 
cation  in  their  service. 

'Thou  shouldst  love  ihe  Loid  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,*  w  the  primary  kw  of  our  rdigMB. 
Yet  how  apt  are  we  to  complain  that  we  eanasi 
love  God,  tJiat  we  cannot  maintain  a  devout  m- 
terconrae  with  him.  But  would  God,  who  k  all 
justice,  have  commanded  thst  of  which  he  knew 
we  were  incapable  7  WoaM  he  who  k  aU  mmny 
have  made  our  eternal  happiness  to  depend  ea 
something  which  he  knew  wee  eui  of  onr  pewur 
to  perform,  caprkknsly  disqualifying  us  Ihr  the 
duty  he  had  prescribed  7  Would  he  have  giveA 
the  exhortation,  and  withheld  the  capodtart 
Thk  would  be  to  charge  Omniseienee  with  foDy, 
and  infinite  goodness  with  injnstiee ;— ne,  when 
he  made  duty  and  happinees  mteparaUe,  he  nei- 
ther made  our  dutv  impracticable,  nor  ekr  haj^ 
piness  unatteinable.  But  we  are  centinualiy 
flying  to  fake  refuges,  clinging  to  fdse  hokk 
resting  on  fake  supports ;  as  tlwy  are  uncsrtain 
they  disappoint  us,  as  they  are  weak  tJmy  fait 
us ;  but  as  they  are  numerous,  when  one  faik 
another  presents  itself.  Till  they  ^p  fropi  en* 
der  us,  we  never  suspect  how  much  we  rested 
upon  them.  Life  glides  astfay  in  n  perpetml 
succession  of  these  fklae  dependences  and  sue- 
cessive  privations. 

There  is,  as  we  have  elsewhere  ohaerved,  a 
striking  analogy  between  the  natural  and  aai. 
ritual  hfe ;  the  weaknem  and  hsIpkmneM  of  Oie 
Cbrktian  resemble  those  of  the  infent ;  m 
of  them  beeomee  strong,  vigerone, 
grown  at  once,  hot  through  a  kng 
painful  course.  Thk  keeps  up  a.  sense  of  do. 
pendance,  and  accustoms  us  to  kan  on  the  Jyand 
which  fosters  us.  There  k  ia  both  oonditioBs, 
an  imperceptible  chain  of  depending  eventa,  by 
which  we  are  carried  on  insensibly  totbevigeui 
of  maturity.  Theoperatwn  which  k  net  nlwaye 
obvkus,  is  always  progressive.  By  nCtemplinf 
to  walk  akne  we  diaoover  onr  weckneaa,  thea 
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MrMHMMof  tlwl  wmIcmm  kvnMM  08,  tod  9nwy 
fUl  6nm  «•  bMk  to  the  iuataiafaif  hand,  whose 
uoiitaiioo  wo  ttMf  dtttorod  owwolfoo  we  no 
UmgBt  needed. 

In  aomo  helcTon  momentt  wo  ore  wilUng  to 
pennade  oarMlves  that  relij^ion  has  made  an 
entire  oonquert  ofer  our  heart  |  that  wo  ha?e 
rononnced  the  dominion  of  the  world,  have  oon* 
qoered  onr  attaohment  to  earthly  thin^  Wo 
natter  ounelvoe  that  nothin|f  ean  now  a^ia  oh- 
etroet  oor  entiro  enbmiseion.  Ikit  wo  know  not 
what  fl(9irit  we  are  of.  We  say  this  in  the  eahn 
of  re{i<jeo  and  in  the  etlHnesfl  of  the  passions : 
when  our  path  ia  imobth,  our  praepect  emitinif, 
danger  distant,  teoiptation  absent,  when  we  hare 
HMiny  eomforts  and  no  trials*  Soddenly,  sono 
bes,  some  disappointment^  some  privation  tears 
off  tho  maaki  reveals  as  to  ourselves.  We  at 
onoe  discover  that  though  the  smaller  fibres  and 
lesser  roots  wfateh  ihstsn  us  do%n  to  earth  may 
have  boon  looeened  by  prooeding  storms,  tot  our 
substantial  hokl  on  earth  is  not  shaken,  the  tap. 
root  is  not  out,  we  are  yet  Ast  rooted  to  the 
eoil,  and  still  stronger  tempests  most  be  sent  to 
make  us  let  go  our  bold. 

It  might  be  usefbl  to  cnMvnte  the  habit  of 
stating  oor  own  ease  as  strongly  to  ourselves  as 
if  It  were  the  oaae  of  another;  to  express  in  so 
many  words,  thoughts  which  are  not  apt  to  as- 
some  any  spedfio  or  palpable  fbrm ;  thoughts 
which  we  avoid  shajdng  into  language,  but 
slur  ov«r,  genenliae,  soften,  and  do  away.  How 
indignant,  (or  instance,  should  we  fbel,  though 
we  ourselves  make  the  eomplaint,  to  be  told  by 
othero,  that  wo  do  not  love  our  Maker  and  Pre. 
server.  But  let  us  put  the  question  fklrlr  to 
ourselves.  Do  we  really  love  him  T  Do  we  love 
him  with  a  supremoi  UaY  even  with  an  equal 
aflbctlon  7  Is  there  no  friend,  no  child,  no  re. 
putation,  no  pleasure,  no  society,  no  possession 
which  we  do  not  prefer  to  him  7  It  is  easy  to 
aflSrm  in  a  general  vrar  that  there  is  not  But 
let  us  particularize,  indlridualize  the  question-^ 
bring  It  home  to  our  own  hearti  in  some  actual 
instance,  in  some  tangible  shape.  Let  us  oom- 
mune  with  our  own  oonseiences,  with  our  own 
fbelings,  with  our  oWn  experience ;  let  us  qoes. 
tion  pointedly  and  answer  honestly.  Let  us  not 
be  miore  ashamed  to  detect  the  Ikult,  than  to  have 
been  guilty  of  it. 

This  then  will  commonly  be  the  result.  Let 
the  friend,  child,  reputation,  poesession,  pleasure 
be  endangered,  but  especially  let  it  be  taken 
away  by  some  stroke  of  Providence.  The  scales 
fall  from  our  eyee ;  we  see,  we  Ibel,  we  acknow. 
ledge,  with  bri^enness  of  heart,  not  only  for  our 
loss  but  for  our  sin,  that  though  we  did  love 
God,  yet  we  loved  him  not  superlatively,  and 
that  we  loved  the  blessing,  threatened  or  re- 
sumed, still  more.  But  this  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  goodness  of  God  bringeth  us  to  re. 
pentanoe.  By  the  operation  of  his  grace  the  re. 
sumption  of  the  gift  brings  back  the  heart  to 
the  giver.  The  Almighty  by  his  Spirit  takes 
possession  of  the  temple  fi^m  which  the  idol  is 
driTen  out  God  is  re-mstated  in  his  rights,  and 
becomes  the  supreme  and  undisputed  Lord  of 
our  reverential  afibction. 

There  are  three  requisites  to  oor  proper  en. 
joyment  of  every  earthly  blessing  which  God 
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beatowa  on  us;-— a  thankfiil  releotiaii  on  thi 
goodnees  of  the  giver,  a  deep  sense  of  the  un* 
wotihiness  of  the  reoeiveK  and  a  sober  reeolke* 
tion  of  the  precarioua  tenure  by  which  we  hokl 
it  The  first  would  make  us  gratoAU,  the  seooad 
humble,  the  last  moderate. 

But  how  seldom  do  we  rsoeive  bis  fkvours  id 
this  spirit !  As  if  religious  gratitude  were  to  \m 
confined  to  the  appointed  days  of  public  thaakn- 
giTini^,  how  rarely  in  common  society  dovrU 
hear  any  recognition  of  Onmipotenoe  even  on 
those  striking  and  heartrejoioing  occaaionoi 
whmii  •  with  his  own  right  hand,  and  with  hit 
gkMrions  arm  he  has  gotten  himself  the  victoryS* 
Let  us  never  detract  ftom  the  merit/of  our  va* 
liant  leaders,  but  rather  honour  them  the  mor» 
for  this  manifestation  of  divine  power  in  their 
fkvoor ;  but  let  us  never  lo&t  sight  of  him  *who 
teaoheth  their  hands  to  war,  and  their  fingertf 
to  fight*  Let  us  nover  forget  that  *  He  is  thu 
Rook,  that  his  work  is  perfbct,  and  all  his  wayt 
aretttdgment* 

How  many  seem  to  show  not  only  their  want 
of  affiance  in  God,  but  that  ^  he  is  not  in  all 
their  thoughts,'  by  their  appearing^  to  leave  him 
entirely  out  of  their  concerns,  by  projectinf 
their  allkirs  without  any  toferenee  to  him,  by 
setting  out  on  the  stock  of  their  own  unassisted 
wisdom,  contriving  and  acting  independentiv  of 
God ;  expecting  prosperity  in  the  event,  witbout 
seeking  his  direction  in  the  outset,  and  taking 
to  themaelv^e  the  whole  honour  of  the  suoeest 
without  any  recognition  of  his  hand !  do  they 
not  thus  virtually  imitate  what  Sophocles  makee 
his  blustering  Atheist*  boast :  *  Let  other  men 
expect  to  conquer  with  the  assistance  of  tho 
gods,  I  intend  to  gain  honour  without  them.* 

The  Christian  will  rather  rejoice  to  ascrflm 
the  gtory  of  his  prosperity  to  the  same  hand 
to  v^ioh  our  own  manlv  queen  gladly  ascribed 
her  signal  victory.  When  after  the  defeat  of 
tho  Armada,  impiously  termed  invincible,  her 
enemies,  in  order  to  lower  the  value  of  her 
agency,  alleged  that  the  victory  was  not  owuig 
to  her,  but  to  God  who  had  raised  the  storm,  she 
heroically  declared  that  the  visible  interference 
of  God  in  her  fkvoor  was  that  part  of  the  sue. 
oess  from  which  she  derived  the  truest  honour. 

Incidents  and  occasions  every  day  arise,  which 
not  only  call  on  us  to  trust  in  God,  but  whioh 
fbmish  us  with  suitable  occasion  of  vindicating, 
if  I  may  presume  to  use  the  expression,  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Almighty  in  the 
government  of  human  affairs ;  yet  there  is  no 
duty  which  we  perform  with  lees  alacrity 
Strange,  that  we  should  treat  the  Lord  of  hea* 
ven  and  earth  with  less  confidence  than  we  ex. 
ercise  towards  each  other  !  That  we  should  vin- 
dicate the  honour  of  a  common  acquaintance 
with  more  xeal  than  that  of  our  insulted  Maker 
and  Preserver ! 

If  we  hear  a  fViend  accused  of  any  act  of  in- 
justice, though  we  cannot  bring  any  positive 
proof  why  he  should  be  acquitted  of  this  speeifie 
charge,  yet  we  resent  the  injury  ofiered  to  hia 
character ;  we  clear  him  of  the  individual  alle- 
gation on  the  ground  of  his  general  conduct,  ie* 
ftrring  that  trom  the  numerous  initanceiwe 
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Mn  prodoee  of  bis  reetitade  on  oUier  ooeanons, 
be  caonot  be  guilij  of  the  alleged  ioj  ustice.  We 
reeeoQ  from  analogy,  and  in  general  we  reaaen 
lairlj.  But  when  we  presume  to  judge  of  the 
Most  High,  instead  of  Tindioating  his  rectitude 
on  the  nme  grounds,  under  a  providence  seem* 
Ingly  severe ;  instead  of  reverting,  as  in  the  case 
•f  oar  friend,  to  the  thousand  instances  we  have 
formerly  tasted  of  his  kindness;  instead  of  giving 
God  the  same  credit  we  give  to  his  erring  crea* 
tare,  and  inferring  from  his  past  goodness,  that 
the  present  inexplicable  dispensation  must  be 
oonsistent,  though  we  cannot  explain  how,  with 
his  general  character,  we  mutinously  accuse 
him  of  inconsistency,  nay  of  injustice.  We  ad 
■lit  virtually  the  most  monstrous  anomaly  in  the 
•haracter  of  the  perfect  God. 

But  what  a  ei  le  has  revelation  famished  to 
the  intricate  .abyrinth  wnich  seems  to  involve 
the  conduct  wliich  we  impiously  question !  It 
matok  the  voiume  of  divine  Providence,  lays 
open  the  mysterious  map  of  infinite  wisdom, 
throws  a  bright  light  on  the  darkest  dispense- 
tbos,  vindieaces  the  inequality  of  ap| 


and  points  to  that  blessed  region,  where  to  all 
who  have  truly  loved  ano  served  God,  every  ap- 
'4arent  wrong  shall  be  approved  to  have  been  un- 
Impeachably  right,  every  affliction  a  mercy,  and 
(he  severest  trials  the  shortest  blessings. 

80  blind  has  sin  made  us,  that  the  glory  of 
Uod  is  concealed  from  us,  by  the  very  means 
#hieh,  could  we  discern  aright,  would  display 
t.  That  train  of  second  causes;  which  he  has 
so  marvellouHly  disposed,  obstructs  our  view  of 
kimself.  We  are  so  filled  with  wonder  at  the 
mmediate  eifeot,  that  our  short  sight  penetrates 
lot  to  the  first  cause.  To  see  him  as  he  is,  is 
•esorved  to  be  the  happiness  of  a  better  world. 
We  shall  then  indeed  *  admire  him  in  his  saints, 
and  in  all  them  that  believe  ;*  we  shall  see  how 
necessary  it  was  fiir  those  whose  bliss  is.  now  so 
perfect,  to  have  been  poor,  and  despised,  and  op. 
pressed.  We  shall  see  why  the  *  nngodly  were 
in  such  prosperity.*  Let  us  give  GUmI  credit 
here  for  what  we  shall  then  fully  know ;  let  us 
adore  now,  what  we  shall  understand  hereafter. 

They  who  take  up  religion  on  a  false  ground 
will  never  adhere  to  it  If  they  adopt  it  merely 
for  the  peace  and  pleasantness  it  brings,  they 
will  desert  it  as  soon  as  they  find  their  adherence 
to  it  will  bring  them  into  difficulty,  distress,  or 
discredit  It  seldom  answers  therefore  to  at- 
tempt  making  proselytes  by  hanging  out  false 
ooburs.  Tne  Christian  *  endures  as  seeing  him 
who  is  invisible.*  He  who  adopts  religion  for 
the  sake  of  immediate  enjoyment,  will  not  do  a 
virtuous  action  that  is  disagreeable  to  himself; 
nor  resist  a  temptation  that  is  alluring,  present 
pleasure  being  his  motive.  There  is  no  sure 
oasu  for  virtue  but  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  the  bright  reversion  for  which  that 
love  is  pleoged.  Without  this,  as  soon  as  the 
paths  of  piety  become  rough  and  thorny,  we 
shall  stray  into  pleasant  pastures. 

Religion,  however,  has  her  own  peculiar  ad- 
vantages.  In  the  transaction  of  til  worldly  af- 
fairs, there  are  many  and  great  diflSculties. 
There  msy  be  several  ways  out  of  which  to 
choose.  Men  of  the  first  understanding  are  not 
s.4r«ys  certain  which  of  these  ways  is  the  best 


Persons  of  the  deepest  ptneti^ioo  are  roll  ef 
doubt  and  perplexity ;  their  minds  are  undecided 
how  to  act,  lest  while  they  parsoe  ooe  road* 
they  may  be  neglecting  another  which  might 
better  have  conducted  thorn  to  their  proposed 
end. 

In  religion  the  case  is  different,  and,  in  this 
respect,  easy.  As  a  Christian  can  have  bat  oos 
object  in  view,  he  is  also  certain  there  is  bat  om 
way  of  attaining  it  Where  there  is  but,  oas 
end,  it  prevents  all  possibility  of  choosing  wroqg 
—where  there  is  but  one  road,  it  takes  away  all 
perplexity  as  to  the  coarse  of  parsuiL  That  we 
so  often  wander  wide  of  the  mark,  is  not  fioB 
any  want  of  pUinness  in  the  path,  bat  from  the 
perverseneee  of  oar  will  in  not  choosing  it, 
from  the  indolenoe  of  our  mind  in  not  fiiUowing 
itnp. 

In  our  attachments  to  earthly  things,  even  the 
roost  innocent,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  e^ 
cess ;  but  from  this  danger  we  are  here  perfectly 
exempt,  for  there  is  no  possibility  of  exoeos  in 
oor  love  to  that  Being  who  has  demanded  Utt 
wkoU  heart*  This  peremptory  requisition  cats 
off  all  debate.  Had  God  required  only  a  portioa, 
even  were  it  a  large  portion,  we  might  be  puzzled 
in  settling  the  quantum.  We  might  be  plotting 
bow  large  a  part  we  might  ventore  to  keep  bm 
withoat  absolntely  forfeiting  oar  safety;  ws 
might  be  daggling  for  deductions,  bargaining 
for  abatements,  and  be  perpetually  oompromisiag 
with  our  Maker.  But  the  injunction  is  entirs, 
the  command  is  definitive,  the  portion  is  unequi- 
voeal.  Though  it  is  so  eoropressed  in  the  ex. 
pression,  yet  it  is  so  expansive  and  ample  in  the 
measare :  it  is  so  distinct  a  claim,  so  imperatiie 
a  requisition  of  aU  the  faculties  of  tiie  mind  and 
strength;  all  the  affectiona  of  the  heart  and 
soul :  that  there  is  not  the  least  opening  left  for 
litigation ;  no  place  for  any  thing  bat  absolete 
unreserved  compliance. 

Every  thing  which  relates  to  God  is  iafinlle. 
We  must  therefore  while  we  keep  onr  hearts 
humble,  keep  oor  aims  high.  Oar  highest  ser- 
vices indeed  are  but  finite,  imperfect.  Hot  as 
God  is  unlimited  in  goodness,  he  should  have 
our  unlimited  love.  The  best  we  can  offer  is 
poor,  but  let  as  not  withhold  that  best  He  d^ 
serves  incomparably  more  than  we  have  to  give. 
Let  us  not  give  him  less  than  all.  If  he  has  en- 
nobled  oor  corrnpt  nature  with  sfA-itual  affec. 
tions,  let  us  not  refuse  their  noblest  aspiration^ 
to  their  noblest  obiect  Let  him  not  behold  os 
so  prodigally  lavishing  our  aflfoctions  on  the 
meanest  of  his  bountiee,  as  to  have  nothing  Wl 
for  himself.  As  the  standard  of  every  thing  ia 
religion  is  high,  let  us  endeavour  to  act  in  it  with 
the  highest  intention  of  mind,  with  the  largest 
use  of^our  faculties.  Let  us  obey  him  with  the 
most  intense  love,  adore  him  with  the  most  fer. 
vent  gratitude.  Let  os  *  praise  him  aoeordiof 
to  his  excellent  greatness.*  Let  us  serve  hin 
with  all  the  strength  of  oor  capacity,  with  all 
the  devotion  of  our  will. 

Grace  being  a  new  principle  added  to  oar  na- 
tural powers,  ts  it  determines  the  desires  tot 
higher  object,  so  it  adds  vigour  to  their  activity. 
We  shtU  best  prove  its  dominion  over  as  by  ds- 
siring  to  exert  ourselves  in  the  caose  of  heassa 
with  the  same  energy  with  which  wo  < 
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ertedoiimiTwiiithenaMortfaeworid.  The 
world  wu  too  MtUe  to  fill  oar  whole  oapaeHj. 
Scaliger  lamented  bow  mach  wu  loet  beceaee 
■o  fiiM  a  poet  aa  Clandtan,  in  hia  choioeof  a  aob- 
ject,  wanted  matter  worthy  of  hia  Ulent;  but  it 
le  the  felicitjr  of  the  Ghriatian  to  have  oboaen  a 
theme  to  which  all  the  powera  of  hia  heart  and 
of  hia  underatandinir  will  be  iband  inadeqoato. 
It  ia  the  glorjr  of  religion  to  eopply  an  objeot 
worthy  of  the  entire  eooaecration  of  every  power, 
Aenlty  and  afieetion  of  an  immaterial,  immortal 
beinf. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

The  Hand  of  God  to  he  acknowledged  in  the 
dealy  eiremn9tanee$  of  life. 

If  we  woold  indeed  love  God,  let  na  *  aeqnaint 
oaraelvei  with  him.*  The  word  of  inapiration 
haa  aaeored  oa  that  there  ia  no  other  way  to '  be 
nt  peace.*  Aa  we  cannot  love  an  unknown  God, 
•o  neither  can  we  know  him,  or  even  approach 
toward  that  knowledge,  bat  on  the  terma  which 
be  hiroaelf  holda  out  to  ua ;  neither  will  he  aave 
us  bat  in  the  method  which  he  himaelf  haa  pre. 


Hia  very  perlactiona,  the  joat  objeeto 
of  oar  adoration,  all  atand  in  the  way  of  erea- 
tnrea  ao  i^iHj.  Hia  jaatice  ia  the  flaoimg 
•word  which  exdodea  oa  f^om  the  Paradiae  we 
bave  ibrleited.  Hia  parity  ia  ao  opposed  to  our 
•orroptiona,  hia  omnipotence  to  oar  infirmity, 
him  wiadom  to  oar  folly,  that  ha4  we  not  to  plead 
dto  great  propitiation,  thoM  very  attributea  which 
are  now  oar  troat,  woold  be  oar  terror.  The 
■MM4  oppoaito  imagea  of  haman  conception,  the 
wideat  eitremea  of  hanuui  language,  are  oied 
§u  the  purpoee  of  showing  what  God  ia  to  at  in 
our  natural  aUte,  and  what  he  is  under  the 
Chriatian  diapenaation.  The  *  conaaming  fire* 
ia  tranalbnned  into  eaeential  love. 

Bot  aa  we  cannot  find  out  the  Almighty  to 
IMffftction,  ff}  we  cannot  love  him  with  that  pure 
flame,  which  animatea  glorified  apirita.  But 
there  ia  a  preliminary  acquaintance  with  him, 
•n  initial  love  of  him,  fiur  which  he  haa  fami»h. 
od  na  with  meana  by  hia  worka,  by  hia  word, 
wmI  by  hia  Spirit.  Even  in  thia  weak  and  bar. 
ran  aoil  aome  germawill  ahoot,  aome  bloasoma 
will  open,  of  that  celeatial  plant,  which,  watered 
hy  the  dewa  of  heaven,  and  ripened  by  the  Son 
of  rightecaaneaa,  will,  in  a  more  genial  clime, 
otzpand  into  the  fufaiesa  of  perfiNstion,  and  bear 
immortal  fruito  in  the  Paradiae  of  God. 

A  person  of  a  oold  plilegmatic  temper,  who 
lamente  that  he  wante  that  fervor  in  his  love  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  which  ia  apparent  in  more 
ardent  characters,  may  toke  comlbrt,  if  he  find 
the  aame  indifference  respecting  hia  worldly  at- 
taohmonto.  But  if  hia  afiectiona  are  intense  to. 
warda  the  perishable  thinga  of  earth,  while  they 
ore  dead  to  auch  aa  are  apiritual,  it  doea  not 
pn>ve  that  he  ia  destitute  of  paaaiona,  but  only 
that  they  are  not  directed  to  the  proper  object 
If,  however,  he  love  God  with  that  meaaare  of 
ieeling  with  which  God  haa  endowed  him,  be 
will  not  be  poniahed  or  rewarded  because  the 
•tock  ia  greater  or  smaller  than  that  of  aome 
Other  of  Iub  Allow  creatures. 


In  thoae  intorvala  when  our  a^piaa  of  diviM 
thinga  ia  weak  and  low,  we  must  not  give  wav 
to  dutroat,  bot  warm  oor  hearte  with  the  recol- 
lection of  oar  beat  moments.  Oor  motives  to 
love  and  gratitude  are  not  now  dimioiabed,  bat 
oor  apiritoal  frame  ia  lower,  our  natural  spirito 
are  weaker.  Where  there  ia  languor  there  will 
be  diaoonragonenta.  But  we  must  not  desist. 
^  Faint  yet  poraoinf  ,*  muat  be  the  Chriatian  • 


There  ia  more  merit  (if  ever  we  dare  apply  ao 
arrogant  a  word  to  our  worthleaa  efibrte)  ia  per. 
aevoring  onder  dapreaaion  and  diaoomfort,  than 
in  the  happieat  flow  of  devotion,  when  the  tide 
of  health  and  apirite  runs  high.  Where  there 
ia  leaa  gratification  there  ia  more  diainterested* 
neaa.  We  ought  to  conaider  it  aa  a  cheering 
evidence,  that  our  love  may  be  equally  pure 
thoogh  it  ia  not  equally  fervent,  when  we  persist 
in  serving  our  heavenly  Father  with  the  samo 
conatancy,  though  it  may  please  him  to  with* 
draw  from  us  the  same  cooaolations*  Perae. 
veranoe  may  bring  oa  to.  the  very  dis^itiona 
the  abaence  of  which  we  'are  lameoUog — *  O 
terry  then  the  Lord'a  leiaure,  be  atroog  and  he 
ahall  oomlbrt  thy  heart.* 

We  are  too  ready  to  imagine  that  we  are  reU. 
gioua,  becaoae  we  know  aomething  of  religion. 
We  appropriate  to  ouraelvea  the  pious  sentimente 
we  read,  and  we  talk  as  if  the  tbougbte  of  other 
men*s  heads  were  really  the  feeling  of  our  own 
hearte.  Bat  piety  baa  not  ite  seat  in  the  memo- 
ry, but  in  the  amstiona,  for  which  however  the 
memory  ia  an  excellent  purveyor,  though  a  bad 
Bubatitute.  Inatead  of  an  ond ue  elation  of  heart 
when  we  peruse  aome  of  the  paalmiat*s  beautiful 
efiuaiona,  we  ahould  leel  a  deep  self-abasement 
at  the  reflection,  that  however  our  case  may 
sometimes  reeemble  his,  yet  how  inapplicable  to 
oar  hearte  are  the  ardent  expressions  of  his  re. 
peotence,  the  overflowing  of  hia  gratitude,  tha 
depth  of  hia  aobmission,  the  entireness  of  hia 
self'dedication,  the  fervour  of  his  love.  But  he 
who  indeed  can  once  say  with  him,  *  Thou  art 
my  portion,*  will,  like  him,  surrender  himself 
unreaervedly  to  his  service. 

It  is  important  that  we  never  aufier  our  faith, 
any  more  than  oor  love,  to  be  depressed  or  ele. 
vated,  by  mistakiog  for  ite  own  operations,  the 
ramblinga  of  a  buay  imagination.  The  steady 
principle  of  faith  most  not  look  for  iU  character 
to  the  vagariea  of  a  mutebk  and  faotasiic  fancy 
— La  feiUe  de  la  JUaiaon,  aa  ahe  haa  been  well 
denominated.  Faith  which  haa  once  fixed  her 
foot  on  the  immutable  Rock  of  Ages,  fastened 
her  firm  eye  on  the  Cross,  and  stretched  out  her 
triumphant  hand  to  aeize  the  promised  crown, 
will  not  Bufier  her  stability  to  depend  on  this 
ever.shilling  faculty ;  she  will  not  be  driven  to 
despair  by  the  blackest  shades  of  ite  pencil,  nor 
be  betrayed  into  a  careleas  security,  by  ite  most 
flattering  and  vivid  colours. 

One  cauae  of  the  fluctuations  of  our  faith  Is, 
that  we  are  too  ready  to  judge  the  Almighty  by 
our  own  low  standard.  We  iudge  him  not  by 
his  own  declarationa  of  what  he  is,  and  what  he 
will  do,  but  by  our  own  feelings  and  practices. 
We  ourselveB  are  too  little  disposed  to  forgive 
those  who  have  offended  us:  We  therefore 
conclude  that  God  cannot  pardon  our  offences 
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We  MupecC  him  to  be  impbeaUe,  beeeoM  we 
■re  &pt  to  be  00,  aad  we  are  unwilling  to  believe 
Chat  he  can  ptM  by  injnriee,  beoaoM  we  find 
U  ao  hard  to  do  it.  When  we  do  forcr|?e,  it  ie 
gmd^orijr  and  aaperfieidly ;  we  tiierefiire  infer 
that  Ood  cannot  fiirrife  freely  and  fully.  We 
make  a  h/poerttical  diettnetion  between  for- 
firin;  and  forgetting  injuries.  God  clean  away 
flie  acore  when  he  grants  the  pardon.  He  does 
not  only  say,  *  thy  sins  and  thy  iniquities  will 
I  IbrgiTe,'  but  *  I  will  remember  them  no  more.' 

We  are  disposed  to  urge  the  smallness  ofour 
oflbttoes,  as  a  plea  for  their  ibrgiveness ;  whereas 
God  to  exhibit  the  boundlessness  of  his  own 
mercy,  has  taught  us  to  allege  a  plea  directly 
contrary—-*  Lord,  pardon  my  iniquity,  for  it  is 
great.*  To  natural  reason  this  argument  of 
DaTid  is  most  extraordinary.  But  while  be 
Ibit  that  the  greatness  of  his  own  iniquity  left 
Mm  no  resource,  hot  in  the  mercy  of  God,  he 
M  that  God*s  mercy  was  greater  even  than  his 
own  sin.  What  a  brge,  what  a  magnifioent 
idea  does  It  give  us  of  the  divine  power  and  good- 
MSB,  that  the  believer,  instead  of  pleading  the 
smallness  of  his  own  odTenoes  as  a  motive  for 
pardon,  pleads  only  the  abondanoe  of  the  divine 
compassion ! 

We  afs  told  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
to  « seek  God.*  We  assent  to  the  truth  of  the 
proposition.  Yet  it  would  be  less  irksome  to 
Corrupt  nature,  in  pursuit  of  this  knowledge,  to 

E\  a  pilgrimage  to  distant  lands,  than  to  seek 
m  within  our  own  hearts.  Our  own  heart  Is 
the  true  terra  incogrnitia :  a  land  more  fbreign 
tnd  unknown  to  us,  then  the  regions  of  the  polar 
dirde.  Yet  that  heart  is  the  place,  in^hich  an 
acquaintance  with  God  must  be  sought  It  is 
there  we  must  worship  him,  if  we  would  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

But,  alas !  the  heart  is  not  the  home  of  a 
worldly  man,  it  is  scarcely  the  home  of  a  Chris- 
tiwi.  If  business  and  pleasure  are  the  natural 
element  of  the  (^nerality— a  dreary  vaenitVf 
doth  and  insensibility,  too  oflen  worse  than  both, 
disincline,  disqualify  too  many  Christians  for 
the  pursuit 

I  have  observed,  and  I  think  I  have  heard 
cth*rs  observe,  that  a  common  beggar  had 
rather  screen  himself  under  the  wall  ofa  church- 
yard,  if  overtaken  by  a  shower  of  rain,  thouffh 
the  church  door  stand  invitingly  open,  than  take 
ehelter  within  it,  while  divine  service  is  per- 
forming.  It  is  a  less  annoyance  to  him  to  be 
drenched  with  the  storm,  than  to  enioy  the  coo- 
fenience  ofa  shelter  and  a  seat,  if  he  roust  en. 
joy  them  at  the  heavy  price  of  listening  to  the 


While  we  condemn  the  beffger*  l»t  us  look 
faito  our  own  hearts ;  happy  if  we  cannot  there 
detect  somewhat  of  the  aame  indolence,  indio- 
pcsedness,  and  distaste  to  serious  things !  Hap. 
py,  if  we  do  not  find,  that  we  prefor  not  only 
cur  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  but,  I  had  almost 
said,  our  very  pains,  and  vexations,  and  incon- 
venienoes,  to  communing  with  our  Maker! 
&appy,  if  we  had  not  rather  be  absorbed  in  our 
petty  cares,  and  little  disturbaneee,  provided  we 
can' contrive  to  make  them  the  means  of  oeeupy. 
Ing  our  thoughts,  filling  up  our  minds,  and 
drawing  them  away  flrom  that  devout  inter- 


course, which  demands  the  Bvefieet  enrcise  ef 
our  rational  powers,  the  highest  ebvatioB  of  ov 
spiritual  aftotioas !  Is  it  not  to  be  appiebeude< 
that  the  dread  of  being  drivea  to  this  aaered  in* 
teroourse  is  one  grand  cause  of  that  activity  and 
restlaesuejs,  which  sets  the  world  ' 
petnal  motion? 

Though  we  are  reader  to  expnss  a  [ 
sense  of  our  confidence  m  Almighty  goodaeoi^ 
yet  what  definite  meaninf  de  we  annex  to  the 
exprsssien  t  What  practical  evidencea  have  wt 
to  produce,  that  we  really  do  trust  him  7  Deec 
this  trust  deliver  us  from  worldly  anxiety  ?  Doer 
it  exonerate  us  from  the  same  perturbation  of 
spiriti,  which  those  endure  who  make  no  such 
profession  ?  Does  it  relieve  the  mind  from  doubt 
and  distrust  ?  Does  it  tranquillias  the  troubled 
heart,  does  it  regulate  its  disorders,  and  com. 
pose  its  fluctuations?  Does  it  sootn  us  under 
irritation?  Does  it  support  under  trials?  Doss 
it  fortify  us  against  tempUtaons  ?  Doee  it  lead 
us  to  repose  a  full  confidence  in  that  Beiaf 
whom  we  profbss  to  trust  ?  Doee  it  produce  in 
us,  *  that  work  of  righteousness,  whieh  is  peace,* 
that  effect  of  righteousness,  whieh  is  'qnietneas 
and  assurance  ibr  ever  V  Do  we  commit  oor- 
selves  and  our  concerns  to  God  in  word,  or  In 
reality?  Does  this  implicit  reKance  simpltfy 
our  deaires  7  Does  it  induce  us  to  crodlt  tbs 
testimony  of  his  word  and  the  proraieea  of  his 
Gospel  ?  Do  we  not  even  entertain  some  seoil 
suspicions  of  his  ikithfblness  and  truth  in  eur 
hearts,  when  we  pereuade  others  and  try  to  par- 
suade  ourselves  that  we  unreservedly  trust  faiob 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  endeavoured  to 
illustrate  our  want  of  love  to  God,  by  CKir  not 
being  as  forward  to  vindkaie  the  divine  oonduel 
as  to  justiQr  that  of  an  acquaintance.  The  sasae 
illustration  may  express  our  reluetancs  to  Irwf 
in  God.  If  a  tried  firieod  engage  Id  do  us  n 
kindness,  though  he  may  not  think  it  aecessaary 
to  explain  the  particular  manner  in  which  Im 
intends  to  do  it,  we  repose  on  his  word.  Assur- 
ed of  the  result,  we  are  neither  very  inqoiailtPS 
about  the  mode  nor  the  detail.  But  do  we  treat 
our  Almighty  friend  with  the  aame  liberal  cob* 
fidence?  Are  we  not  murmuring  because  «v 
cannot  see  all  the  process  of  his  admliiistratioHv 
and  follow  his  movements  step  by  step?  Do  wa 
wail  the  development  of  his  plan,  in  Ibll  aasnr- 
anoe  that  the  issue  will  be  ultimately  goodf 
Do  we  trust  that  he  Is  as  abundantly  willing  ac 
able,  to  do  more  for  us  than  we  can  ask  er  think, 
if  by  our  sospiciMis  we  do  not  dSsmd  him.  If  bf 
our  infidelity  we  do  not  provoke  him  1  In  ehert, 
do  we  not  think  ourselves  utterly  nndcne^  whsn 
we  have  only  but  Providence  to  trust  to  ? 

We  are  perhape  ready  eaoogh  to  acknowledfe 
God  in  our  mercies,  nay,  we  eonfom  him  In  the 
ordinary  enjoyments  of  lifo.  In  some  of  theee 
common  mereiee,  as  in  a  bright  dav,  a  reft  ash 
luff  ahower,  a  delightful  seraery,  a  kind  of  asn* 
sitive  pleasure,  an  hilarity  of  spirits,  a  east  of 
animal  enjoyment,  though  of  a  refined  nature 


mixes  itself  with  our  devotional  foeliage ;  aad 
though  we  eonleee  and  adore  the  boanfiAi 
Giver,  we  do  it  with  a  little  mixture  oreelf.eam> 
plaoency,  and  of  human  gratificatlom  which  hi 
pardons  and  aooepts. 
But  we  muet  look  for  Urn  in  teeDce  lean  aas 
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natW,  we  nivt  •uluMiwMft  hioi  on  oooa. 
aioiM  Km  exhikntiag,  leM  MnnUy  gnOifyinf . 
It  is  aoC  only  in  bii  promitM  Uini  God  mnniftnU 
hia  mercy.  Hia  threateninn  nre  proofp  of  the 
Mime  compaMionale  Ioto.  Ho  ihreatena,  not  to 
ponisli,  but  by  tiie  warning,  to  anatoh  from  tha 
pttDiahment 

We  may  alao  traoe  marka  of  bia  bawd,  not 
only  in  tbe  awful  viaitationa  of  IUb^  not  only  in 
the  aererer  diapenaatiooa  of  bia  providenoa,  but 
in  Teratiooa  ao  trivial  that  we  ahoold  beaitate  to 
auapect  that  they  are  providential  ap^ointmenta, 
did  we  not  know  that  oui  daily  life  la  made  up 
of  unimportant  circumatanoea  rather  than  of 
jrreat  evenla.  Aa  they  are,  however,  of  auffi< 
cient  io^rtance  to  eseroiae  tbe  Chriatian  tem- 
pera and  affeetiona,  we  may  trace  the  hand  of 
our  heavenly  Father  in  thoae  daily  little  diaap* 
pointinenta  and  hourly  vezationa,  which  occur 
even  in  the  moat  proaperoua  atate,  and  which 
are  inaeparable  from  the  condition  of  humanity. 
—We  muat  traoe  that  aame  bene6cenA  hand, 
•ecretly  at  work  fiir  onr  purification,  our  oor- 
reetion,  our  weaning  from  life ;  in  the  imper. 
Actiona  and  diaagreeableneaa  of  thoae  who  may 
be  about  ua ;  in  tbe  perveraeneaa  of  thoae  with 
whom  we  tranaact  boaineaa,  and  in  thoae  inter- 
ruptiona  which  break  in  upon  our  favourite  en- 
fraffementa. 

We  are  perbapa  too  much  addicted  to  onr  in- 
nocent delighta,  or  we  are  too  ibnd  of  our  ieianre, 
of  our  learned,  even  of  our  religioua  leisure. 
But  while  weaay  it  ia  good  ibr  ua  to  be  here, 
the  divine  vision  is  withdrawn,  and  we  are  oom- 
nelled  to  oome  down  from  the  mount  Or,  per- 
nape,  we  do  not  improve  our  retirement  to  the 
purposes  ibr  which  it  was  granted,  and  to  whidi 
we  nad  resolved  to  devote  it,  and  our  time  is 
broken  in  upon  to  make  us  more  sensible  of  its 
value.  Or  we  feel  a  complacency  in  our  leisure, 
a  pride  in  our  books ;  perhaps  we  feel  proud  of 
the  good  things  we  are  intending  to  say,  or  me. 
ditating  to  write,  or  preparing  to  da  A  check 
ia  necesaary,  yet  it  ia  given  in  a  way  alraoat  im- 
|)erceptible.  The  hand  that  givea  it  ia  unaeen, 
IS  unsuspected,  yet  it  ia  the  aame  gracious  hand 
which  direoti  the  more  important  eventa  of  Hie. 
An  importunate  application,  a  diaqualifying, 
though  not  aevere  indiapoaition,  a  family  avoca- 
tion, a  letter  Important  to  the  writer,  but  un- 
^asonable  to  us,  breaks  in  on  our  projected 
privacy  ;  calls  us  to  a  sacrifice  of  our  inclination, 
to  a  renunciation  of  our  own  will.  These  inces- 
sant trials  of  temper,  if  well  improved,  may  be 
more  salutary  to  the  mind,  than  the  finest  pea- 
sage  we  had  intended  to  read,  or  the  aublimeat 
sentiment  we  had  fancied  we  should  write. 

Instead  then  of  going  in  search  of  great  mor- 
tifications, aa  a  certain  class  of  pious  writers 
recommend,  let  ua  cheerfully  bear  and  diligently 
improve  these  inferior  trials  which  God  pre- 
pares for  us.  Submission  to  a  croes  which  he 
inflicts,  to  a  disappointment  which  he  sends,  to  a 
cootradicUonof  our  self.love,  whidi  he  appoints, 
is  a  far  better  exercise  than  great  penances  of 
our  own  choosing.  Perpetual  conquests  over  im- 
patience, ill-temper,  and  self-will,  indicate  a  bet- 
ter spirit  than  any  aelf-impoaed  mortification. 
We  may  traverse  oceana,  and  scale  mountains 
pn  nncommanded  pUrriinagea,  without  pleaaiog 


G«d ;  we  may  pleaae  him  wiUKNit  any  other  •«» 
ertion  than  by  craeaing  our  own  will. 

Perhapa  you  had  been  busy inf  your  imaginn* 
tion  with  aome  projected  aeheme,  not  only  law- 
ful, but  laudable.  The  deaign  waa  radically 
good,  but  the  anppoaed  value  of  ^our  own 
agency,  might  too  mueh  interfere,  might  a  littlt 
taint  the  purity  of  your  beet  intentiona.  The 
motivea  were  ao  mimed  that  it  waa  difficult  !• 
aeparate  them.  Sodden  aickneaa  obatrocted  the 
deaign.  You  naturally  lament  the  failure,  not 
perceiving  that,  however  good  the  work  might 
be  for  othora,  the  aickneaa  waa  better  for  your* 
aelf.  An  act  of  charity  waa  in  your  intention, 
but  God  aaw  that  your  aool  required  the  ezerciat 
of  a  more  difficult  virtue ;  that  humility  and  re* 
aignation,  that  tbe  petienoe,  aoquieacence,  and 
contrition  of  a  aick  bed,  were  uKire  neceaaary 
for  you.  He  aooepta  the  meditated  work  aa  far 
aa  it  waa  deaigned  for  bia  glor^,  but  he  eaUe 
hia  aervant  to  other  dutiea,  winch  were  man 
aalutary  Sot  him,  and  of  which  the  maater  waa 
the  better  judge.  He  aeta  aaide  hia  work,  and 
ordera  him  to  wait,  the  more  difficult  part  of 
hia  taak.  Aa  far  ae  your  onotive  was  pore,  yon 
will  receive  the  reward  of  your  unperformed 
charity,  thengh  net  the  gratinoatiott  of  the  per« 
fornwnoe.  If  it  waa  not  pure,  you  are  reecsed 
from  tbe  danger  attending  a  right  action  per* 
formed  on  a  worldly  principle.  You  may  be 
tbe  better  Christian  though  one  good  deed  ie 
subtracted  from  your  catalogue. 

By  a  life  of  activity  and  usefulness,  you  had 
perhaps  attracted  the  public  e8teem.-*An  ani* 
mal  activity  had  partly  stimulated  your  ezer« 
tions.  The  love  of  reputation  begins  to  min 
itself  with  vour  better  motives.  You  do  not,  U 
is  presumed,  act  entirely  or  chiefly  for  human 
applause ;  but  yon  are  too  sensible  to  it  Jt  ie  a 
delicious  poison  which  begins  to  infuse  itself 
into  your  purest  cup.  You  acknowledge  indeed 
the  sublimity  of  higher  motives,  but  do  yoQ 
never  feel  that,  separated  from  this  aocompani* 
ment  of  aelf,  they  would  be  too  abstracted,  top 
speculative,  and  might  become  too  little  proiduc^ 
tive  both  of  activity  and  of  sensible  gratifica, 
tion  7  You  beffin  to  &el  the  human  incentive 
necessary,  andyour  spirits  would  flag  if  it  were 
withdrawn. 

Tbio  sensibility  to  praise  would  graduaUy 
tarnish  the  purity  of  your  best  actions,  n.9 
who  sees  your  heart,  as  well  as  your  workay 
mercifully  anatchea  you  from  the  perils  of  proe- 
perity.  Malice  ia  awakened.  Your  moat  meri. 
toriouB  actions  are  ascribed  to  tbe  most  corrupt 
motives.  Yon  are  attacked  just  where  your 
character  is  least  vulnerable.  The  enemiea 
whom  your  success  raised  up,  are  raised  op  by 
God,  less  to  punish  than  to  save  you.  We  are 
fiur  from  meaning  that  he  can  ever  be  the  author 
of  evil;  be  does  not  excite  or  approve  the  ca« 
lumny,  but  be  uses  your  calumniators  as  instru 
ments  of  your  purifKation.  Your  fame  was  too 
dear  to  you.  It  is  a  costly  sacrifice,  but  God 
requires  it  It  must  be  offered  up.  You  would 
gladly  com^und  for  anv,  for  every  other  oflbr- 
mg,  but  this  is  the  ofllering  he  chooses:  and 
while  he  graciously  continues  to  employ  yon 
for  his  glory,  he  thus  teaches  you  to  renoonoe 
your  own.    He  sends  this  tnal  as  a  toe^  b% 
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which  yoa  are  (o  try  yoartelf.  He  thm  tnatmcti 
you  not  to  aboiKloii  ^oor  Chriatian  exertions,  bq^ 
lo  elevate  the  principle  which  inspired  them,  to 
defecate  it  from  all  impure  admixturea. 

By  thus  stripping  the  most  engag^ing  employ- 
ments of  tiiia  dangerous  delight,  by  infusing 
some  drops  of  salutary  bitterness  into  our  svreet- 
est  draught,  by  some  of  these  ill-tasted  but  whole- 
some mercies,  he  graciously  compels  us  to  re. 
tarn  to  himself.  By  taking  away  the  atays  by 
which  we  are  perpetually  propping  up  our  frail 
delights,  they  fall  to  the  ground.  We  are  as  it 
were  driven  back  to  Him,  who  condescends  to 
receive  us,  after  we  have  tried  every  thing  else, 
and  after  every  thing  else  has  failed  us,  and 
though  he  knows  we  should  not  have  returned 
lo  Him  if  every  thing  else  had  not  failed  us.  He 
makes  us  feel  our  weakness,  that  we  may  have 
recourse  to  his  strength  ;  he  makes  us  sensible 
of  our  hitherto  nnperceived  sins,  that  we  may 
lake  refuge  in  his  everlasting  compassion 


CHAP.  IX. 

Ckrittianity  Univenal  in  iU  RepdMoM. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  people  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  most  awful  injunctions,  and  emancipate 
thensselves  from  some  of  the  most  solemn  re- 

auisltions  of  Scripture,  by  affecting  to  believe 
bat  they  do  not  apply  to  them.  They  consider 
them  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  first  age 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  individuals  to  whom 
they  were  immediately  addressed ;  consequently 
the  necessity  to  observe  them  does  not  extend  to 

Krsons  under  an  established  Christianity,  to 
reditary  Christians. 

These  exceptions  are  particularly  applied  to 
■ome  of  the  leading  doctrines,  so  forcibly  and 
repeatedly  pressed  in  the  Epistles.  The  reason- 
ers  endeavour  to  persuade  themselves  that  it  was 
only  the  Ephcsians,  *  who  are  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins* — that  it  was  only  the  Galatians  who 
are  enjoined  *  not  to  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh* — 
that  it  was  only  the  Philippians  who  were  *  ene- 
mies to  the  cross  of  Christ*  They  shelter  them- 
■elves  under  the  comfortable  assurances  of  a 
geographical  security.  As  they  know  that  they 
are  neither  Ephesians,  Galatians,  nor  Philippi. 
ans,  thoy  have  of  course  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  reproofs,  expostulations,  or  threatenings 
which  were  originally  directed  to  the  converts 
among  those  people.  They  console  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  it  was  only  these  pagans 
who  *  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this 
world* — who  were  'strangers  from  the  covenants 
of  promise* — and  who  were  *  without  God  in  the 
world.* 

But  these  self-satisfied  critics  would  do  well 
to  learn  that  not  only  *  circumcision  or  uncir- 
cumcision,* — but  baptism  or  no  baptism  *  avail- 
ctl)  nothing,*  (I  mean  as  a  mere  form)  *  but  a 
new  creature.*  An  irreligious  professor  of  Chris- 
tianity  Is  as  much  *  a  stranger  and  foreigner,  as 
a  heathen  ;  he  is  no  more  *  a  fellow  citizen  of 
the  saints,*  and  of  the  household  of  God  than  a 
Colosian  or  Galatian  was,  before  the  Christian 
dispensation  had  reached  them. 

But  the  persons  to  whom  the  Apostles  preach- 


ed had,  beibre  their  convenkHi  no  vices  to  wind 
we  are  not  liable,  they  had  certainly  difficoltiBa 
afterwards  from  which  we  are  happily  exempt 
There  were  indeed  differences  between  tbem 
and  us  in  external  situation,  in  local  cireon- 
stances,  references  which  we  ought  certainly  to 
take  into  the  account  in  perusing  the  epittlet 
We  allow  that  they  were  immediately,  bat  w« 
do  not  allow  that  they  were  excloaively,  appB. 
cable  to  them.  It  would  have  been  too  limited 
an  object  for  inapiration  to  have  confined  its  in- 
struetions  to  an;^  one  period,  when  its  parposa 
was  the  conversion  and  instruction  of  the  whoie 
unborn  world.  That  these  converts  were  mira- 
culously *  called  out  of  darknesa  into  the  mavek 
lous  light  of  the  gospel* — that  they  wer^hanged 
from  groes  blindness  to  »  rapid  illnroination— 
that  the  embracing  the  new  faith  exposed  them 
to  persecution,  reproach  and  ignominy — ^thattbe 
few  had  to  struggle  against  the  world — that 
laws,  principalities  and  powers  which  support 
our  faith  opposed  theirs— these  are  distinctions 
of  which  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight:  nor  should 
we  forget  that  not  only  all  the  disadvantages  hy 
on  their  side  in  this  antecedent  condition,  bat 
that  also  all  the  auperiori^  lies  on  oars  in  that 
which  is  subaequenL 

But  however  the  condition  of  the  exteraal 
state  of  the  Church  might  differ,  there  can  be  ao 
necessity  for  any  difference  in  the  interior  stste 
of  the  individual  Christian.  On  whatever  high 
principles  of  devotedness  to  God  and  bve  to  man 
they  were  called  to  act,  we  are  called  to  act  on 
precisely  the  same.  If  their  faith  was  called  to 
more  painful  exertions,  if  their  selTdenial  to 
harder  sacrifices,  if  their  renunciation  of  earthly 
things  to  severer  trials,  let  us  thankfully  remem- 
ber this  would  naturally  be  the  case  at  the  first 
introduction  of  a  religion. which  bad  to  combat 
with  the  pride,  prejudices  and  enmity  of  corrupt 
nature,  invested  with  temporal  power: — Thai 
the  hostile  party  would  not  fail  to  perceive  bow 
much  the  new  religion  opposed  itself  to  their 
corruptions,  and  that  it  was  introdncing  a  spirit 
which  was  in  direct  and  avowed  hostility  to  the 
spirit  of  the  world. 

But  while  we  are  deeply  thankful  for  the  di- 
minished difficulties  of  an  established  faith,  let 
us  never  forget  that  Christianity  allows  of  no  di- 
minution in  the  temper,  of  no  abatement  in  the 
spirit,  which  constituted  a  Christian  in  tiie  first 
ages  of  the  church. 

Christianity  is  precisely  the  same  religion 
now  as  it  was  when  our  Saviour  was  upon  earth. 
The  spirit  of  the  world  is  exactly  the  aame  now 
as  it  was  thon^  And  if  the  most  eminent  of  the 
apostles,  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  ia- 
spiration  were  driven  to  lament  their  ronflids 
with  their  own  corrupt  nature,  the  power  of 
temptation,  combining  with  their  natural  pro* 
pcnsities  to  evil,  how  can  we  expect  that  a  lower 
faith,  a  slackened  zeal,  an  abated  diligence,  and 
an  inferior  holiness  will  be  accepted  in  vs  ?  Be- 
lievers then  were  not  called  to  higher  degress  of 
purity,  to  a  more  elevated  devotion,  to  a  deeper 
humility,  to  greater  rectitude,  patience  and  sia- 
cerity,  than  they  are  called  to  in  the  age  ia 
which  we  live.  The  promises  are  not  limited 
to  the  period  in  which  they  were  made,  the  aid 
of  the  Spirit  is  not  confined  to  those  oo  wbom  it 
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or 


w«fl  first  poured  oqL  It  wti  9tpnm\j  declared 
bjr  St.  Peter  on  Hi  first  effusion,  to  be  prooiised 
not  only  *  to  them  and  their  ehildren,  but  to  all 
who  were  afar  oft,  even  to  as  many  as  the  Lord 
their  God  shonid  oaiL* 

if  then  the  same  salvation  be  now  oflhred  as 
was  ofiered  at  first,  is  it  not  obvions  that  it  most 
%  be  worked  ont  in  tJio  same  way  7  And  as  the 
same  Gospel  retains  the  same  authority  in  all 
a^s,  so  does  it  maintain  the  same  universality 
anion;  all  ranks.  Christianity  has  no  by-laws, 
no  partieolar  exemptions,  no  mdividaal  immu- 
nities. That  there  is  no  appropriate  way  of  at. 
tainin|r  salvation  for  a  prinee  or  a  philosopher, 
is  pro&bly  one  reason  why  greatness  and  wis- 
dom have  so  oflen  rejected  it.  But  if  rank  can- 
not  plead  its  privileges,  genius  eannot  claim  its 
distinctions.  That  Christianity  does  not  owe 
its  success  to  the  arts  of  rhetoric  or  the  sophistry 
of  the  schools,  but  that  God  intended  by  it '  to 
make  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world,*  actually 
sxplains  why  *  the  dbpoters  of  this  world*  have 
always  been  its  enemies. 

It  would  have  been  unworthy  of  the  infinite 
God  to  have  imparted  a  partial  religion.  There 
is  but  one  *  gate,*  and  that  a  *  strait'  one ;  but 
one  *  way,*  and  that  a  *  narrow*  one ;  there  is 
but  one  salvation  and  that  a  common  one.  The 
Gospel  enjoins  the  same  principles  of  love  and 
obedience  on  all  of  every  condition ;  offers  the 
same  aids  under  the  same  exigencies ;  the  same 
supports  under  all  trials ;  the  same  pardon  to  all 
penitents;  the  same  Saviour  to  all  believers; 
the  same  rewards  to  all  who  *  endure  to  the  end.* 
The  temptations  of  one  condition  and  the  trials 
of  another  may  call  fbr  the  exercise  of  diflforent 
qualities,  fbr  the  performance  of  diflbrent  duties, 
bat  the  same  personal  holiness  is  enjoined  on 
all.  External  acts  of  virtue  may  be'promoted 
by  some  circumstances,  and  impeded  by  others, 
but  tho  graces  of  inward  piety  are  of  universal 
Ibrce,  are  of  eternal  obligation. 

The  universality  of  its  requisitions  is  one  of 
its  most  distinguishing  characteristics,  in  the 
pagan  world  it  seemed  sufficient  that  a  few  ex- 
alted spirits,  a  few  fine  geniuses  should  soar  to 
a  vast  superiority  above  the  mass ;  but  it  was 
never  expected  that  the  mob  of  Rome  or  Athens, 
should  aspire  to  any  religious  sentiments  or  feel- 
ings  in  common  with  Socrates  or  Epictetos.  I 
say  Ttligiout  sentiments,  because  in  matters  of 
taste  the  distinctions  were  less  striking,  fbr  the 
mob  of  Athens  wore  competent  critics  in  the 
dramatic  art,  while  they  were  sunk  in  the  most 
stupid  and  degrading  idolatry.  As  to  those  of  a 
higher  class,  while  no  subject  in  science,  arteer 
learning  was  too  lofly  or  too  abstruse  fbr  their 
acquisition,  no  object  in  nature  was  too  low,  no 
conception  of  a  depraved  imagination  was  too 
impure  for  their  worship.  While  the  civil  and 
political  wisdom  of  the  Romans  was  carried  to 
such  perfection  that  their  code  of  hws  has  still 
a  place  in  the  most  enlightened  countries,  their 
deplorably  gross  superstitions,  rank  them  in 
point  of  rclifl  ion  with  the  savages  of  Africa.  It 
shows  how  Tittle  a  way  that  reason,  which  ma- 
nifested itself  with  such  unrivalled  vigour  in 
their  poets,  orators  and  historians,  as  to  make 
them  still  models  to  ours,  could  go  in  wiiat  re- 
ktsd  to  rcfigioii,  when  tnese  polished  people,  in 


the  objects  of  their  worship,  are  only  on  a  par 
with  the  inhabitanu  of  OtaheHs. 

It  ftamishes  the  most  ineentrovertible  proof 
that  the  worid  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  that  it 
was  at  the  verv  time,  and  in  the  very  country, 
in  which  knowledge  and  taste  has  attained  their 
QtmosC  perfbction,  when  the  porch  and  the  aea* 
dem^  had  given  lawa  to  human  intellect,  thai 
atheism  first  assumed  a  shape,  and  established 
itself  into  a  school  f3/f  phikMopby.  It  was  at  the 
moment  when  the  mental  powers  were  carried 
to  the  highest  pitch  in  Greece,  that  it  was  settled 
as  an  inrallible  truth  in  this  phiioaophr*  that  the 
nn9t$  were  the  higkeet  natuttU  light  of  mankind. 
It  was  in  the  most  enlightened  age  of  Rome  that 
thie  atheistical  philosophy  was  transplanted 
thither,  and  that  one  of  her  most  elegant  poeli 
adopted  it,  and  rendered  popular  by  the  bewitch* 
inr  graoea  of  his  verse. 

It  seems  as  if  the  most  accomplished  natioBf 
stood  in  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  light  of 
Revelation ;  fbr  it  was  not  to  the  dark  and  stupid 
corners  of  the  earth  that  the  apostles  bad  their 
earliest  missions.  One  of  St  Paul*s  first  and 
noblest  expositions  of  Christian  truth  was  made 
before  the  meet  august  deliberative  assembly  in 
the  world,  though,  by  the  way,  it  does  not  ap. 
pear  that  more  than  one  member  of  the  Areopa- 
gus was  converted.  Inr  Rome,  some  of  the  apios- 
tle's  earliest  converts  bebnged  to  the  imperial 

Klace.  It  was  to  the  metropolis  of  cuhivatflll 
ilv,  it  was  to  the  *  regions  of  Achaia,*  to  the 
opulent  and  luxurious  city  of  Corinth,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  barbarous  countries  of  the  unci- 
vilized world,  that  some  of  his  first  epistles  were 
addressed* 

Even  natural  religion  was  little  understood  by 
those  who  profbssed  it ;  it  was  fbll  of  obscori^ 
till  viewed  br  the  clear  light  of  the  Gospel.  Not 
only  natural  religion  remained  to  be  dearly 
comprehended,  but  reason  itself  remained  to  be 
carried  to  its  highest  pitch  in  the  countries 
where  Revelation  is  profbssed.  Natural  Reli- 
gion could  not  see  itself  by  Hb  own  light.  Reason 
could  not  extricate  itself  from  the  labyrinth  of 
error  and  ignorance  in  which  fthe  religion  had 
involved  the  world.  Grace  has  raised  Nature. 
Revelation  has  given  a  lift  to  Reason,  and  taught 
her  to  despise  the  follies  and  corruptions  which 
obscured  her  brightness.  If  nature  is  now  deli- 
vered fVom  darkness,  it  was  the  helping  hand 
of  Revelation  which  raised  her  fVom  the  rubbish 
in  which  she  lay  buried. 

ChristianitT  has  not  only  given  us  right  con- 
ceptions of  GkkI,  of  his  holiness,  of  the  way  ia 
which  he  will  be  worshipped ;  it  has  not  only 
given  us  principles  to  promote  onr  happineas 
here,  and  to  insure  it  hereaf^r ;  but  it  has  reaUy 
taught  us  what  a  proud  philosophy  arrogates  to 
itself,  the  right  use  of  reason.  It  has  given  us 
thoM  principles  of  examining  and  judging,  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  determine  on  the  ab- 
surdity of  false  religions.  *  For  to  what  else 
can  it  be  ascribed,*  says  the  sagacious  bishop 
Sherlock,  *  that  in  every  nation  Uiat  names  the 
name  of  Christ,  even  reason  and  nature  see  and 
condemn  the  follies,  to  which  others  are  still, 
fbr  want  of  the  same  help,  held  in  subjection  V 

Allowing  however  that  Pkto  and  Antonim 
seemed  to  have  been  taught  of  heaven,  yet  the 
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i^QCt  for  wUeii  W6  contend  18,  that  no  provi. 
•ion  was  made  for  the  Tol^ajr.  While  a  feint 
imj  ahone  on  the  pafo  of  philoaophy,  the  people 
were  involved  in  darkneaa  which  mi^ht  be  feH. 
The  million  were  left  to  live  without  knowledgre. 
Mid  to  die  without  hope.  For  what  knowledge 
gr  what  hope  would  be  acquired  from  the  pre- 
poeterous,  thouf h  amueinf,  and  in  many  re. 
tpeote  elegant  mythology,  which  they  might 
pick  up  in  their  poets,  the  belief  of  which  aeem- 
•d  to  be  confined  to  the  populaoe. 

But  there  waa  no  common  principle  of  hope 
•r  ibar,  of  faith  or  oractice ;  no  motive  of  conao- 
litifln,  no  bond  or  charity,  no  communion  of 
«rerlaiiing  intereat,  no  reveraionary  equality 
Mween  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  maater 
■M  ^6  slave,  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian. 

A  religion  waa  wanted  which  ahould  be  of 
general  application.  Christianity  happilj  ac- 
9omniodated  itself  to  the  common  ezigenoie&  It 
teniahed  an  adequate  supply  to  the  universal 
wwt  Instead  of  perpetual  but  unexpiatingsa* 
f  rifieea  to  appease  imaginary  deities, 

Gods,  secH  as  fuilt 


t^  preaents  *ooe  oblation  once  offisred,  a  full, 
perfect,  and  sufficieot  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
tnUaftction  tar  the  sine  of  the  whole  world.*  It 
npasents  one  consistent  scheme  of  morals  grow- 
bg  out  of  one  unifi)rm  system  of  doctrines ;  one 
perfect  rule  of  practice,  depending  on  one  prin- 
oiple  of  ihith;  it  offers  grace  to  direct  the  one 
mA  to  assist  the  other.  It  encircles  the  whole 
•l^mre  of  duty  with  the  broad  and  golden  lone 
of  coalescing  charity,  stamped  with  the  inscrip- 
tion *a  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you, 
that  you  love  one  another.'  Christianity  instead 
ff  destroying  the  distinctions  of  rank,  or  break- 
ing in  on  the  regulations  of  society,  by  this  unU 
fiersal  precept,  furnishes  new  lences  to  its  order, 
tdditicMial  security  to  its  repoee,  and  fresh 
itfBDgth  to  its  subordinations. 

Were  this  command,  so  inevitaUy  productive 
of  that  peouliariy  Christian  injunction  of  *  doing 
to  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  ue,' 
imiformly  observed,  the  whole  frame  of  society 
would  be  cemented  and  oonsolidaled  into  one 
indissoluble  bond  of  universal  brotherhood.  This 
^mely  enacted  law  is  the  seminal  principle  of 
Justice,  charity,  patience,  forbearance,  in  short, 
ef  all  social  virtue.  That  it  does  not  produce 
these  excellent  effects,  is  not  owing  to  any  de- 
ftot  in  the  principle,  but  in  our  corrupt  nature, 
whioh  so  reluctantly,  so  imperfectly  obeys  it 
If  it  were  conscientiously  adopted,  and  substan- 
tially acted  upon,  received  in  its  very  spirit,  and 
ebeyed  from  the  ground  of  the  heart,  human 
Ww0  might  be  abrogated,  courts  of  Justice  abo- 
Uahed,  and  treaties  of  morality  burnt;  war 
uneuld  be  no  longer  an  art,  nor  military  tactics 
%  ecience.  We  ahould  suffer  long  and  be  kind, 
•ad  80  far  from  *  aeeking  that  which  ia  ano- 
iber'a,'  we  ahould  not  even  *-  aeek  our  own.* 

But  let  not  the  soldier  or  the  lawyer  be  alarm- 
l4.^-Theijr  craft  is  in  no  danger.  The  world 
does  not  intend  to  act  upon  the  divine  principle 
which  would  injure  their  professions ;  and  till 
this  only  revolution  which  geod  men  desire  ac- 
tnally  takes  place,  our  ibrtunea  will  not  be  ac 


cun  without  the  exertlona  of  Ibe  one,  mat  mu 
Uvea  witliout  the  proteotioo  of  the  other. 

All  the  virtuee  have  their  ap^opriale  pbca 
and  rank  in  Seriptura  They  are  introduced  as  , 
individually,  beautifully,  aad  ae  redprooally  ees- 
nected,  like  the  graces  in  the  mytholegic  dance. 
But  perhapa  no  Christian  grace  ever  eat  to  the 
hand  of  a  more  consummate  master  than  Cha- 
rity. Her  incomparable  painter,  St.  Paul,  hat 
drawn  her  at  full  length  in  all  h«r  fair  propor- 
tions. Every  attitude  is  full  of  grace,  every  lins- 
amentofbeaoty.  The  whole  delineation  is  per- 
feet  and  entire,  wanting  nothing. 

Who  can  look  at  this  finished  piece  wtlhoirt 
blushing  at  his  own  want  of  likenees  to  it  ?  Yet 
if  this  conscious  dissimilitude  induoo  a  cordial 
desire  of  resemblance,  the  humiliation  will  he 
salutary.  Perhaps  a  more  frequent  eonterapla 
tton  of  this  exquisite  figure,  accenpanied  with 
earnest  endeavours  for  a  growing  reseniUaneab 
would  gradually  lead  us,  not  barely  to  admiie 
the  portrait,  hot  would  at  length  aaeimilaDa  as 
to  the  divine  original. 


CHAP.  X. 
CArtsfiaji  A^meta. 

CraiiBTiAmTT  then,  as  we  have  attempted  U 
ahow  in  the  preceding  chapter,  exhibits  no  dii 
fereot  standarda  of  Redness  applicable  to  M 
ferent  stations  or  charaetefu.  No  one  can  be 
allowed  to  reat  in  a  low  degree,  and  plead  his 
exemption  for  aiming  no  higher.  No  one  can 
be  aecure  in  any  atate  of  piety  below  that  state 
which  would  not  have  tieen  enjoined  on  all,  had 
not  all  been  entitled  to  the  nieana  of  attaining  it 

Those  who  keep  their  pattern  in  their  eye, 
though  they  may  fail  of  the  highest  attainments, 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  such  aa  are  low.  The 
striking  inferiority  will  excite  eompun^ion; 
compunction  will  stimulate  them  to  press  on, 
which  those  never  do,  who  losing  sight  of  their 
standard,  are  satisfied  with  the  height  they  have 
resohed 

He  is  not  likely  to  be  the  object  of  God's  & 
vour,  who  takes  his  determined  stand  on  tbe 
very  ioweet  step  in  the  scale  of  perfection ;  who 
does  not  even  aspire  above  it  |  whose  aim  seems 
to  be,  not  so  much  to  please  God  as  to  escape 
puniahment  Many  however  will  donbtleas  be 
accepted,  though  their  progress  has  been  smaiL* 
their  difficulties  mav  have  been  great,  their  na. 
tural  capacity  weak,  their  temptatioQ  strong, 
and  their  inatruetion  defective. 

'  Revelation  has  not  only  fbrnished  injuacticos 
but  motives  to  holiness;  not  only  motives,  but 
examplee  and  authorities.  'Be  ye  therefbrs 
perfect'  (according  to  your  measure  and  d^free,! 
*  as  your  Father  which  b  in  heaven  is  perftet.* 
And  what  says  tiM  Old  Testament  7  It  aeoords 
with  the  New—*  Be  ye  holy,  lor  I  tbe  Lord  yew 
Grod  am  ho)y.' 

This  was  the  injunction  of  God  himself^  not 
given  exclusively  to  Moses,  to  the  leader  sad 
tegislaior,  or  to  a  few  distinguished  officers,  or 
to  a  selection  of  eminent  men,  but  to  an  iai 
mensa  body  of  people  oven  to  the  whole  aseam 
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hM  hoit  of  IbtmI;  to  men  of  all  ruikt,  proftt- 
•iona,  capadtiea,  and  characters)  to  the  ministor 
of  reli^rion,  and  to  the  uninstractod,  to  enlif  ht- 
ened  rulera,  and  to  jeeble  women.  *  God,*  tayn 
an  excellent  writer,*  *  had  antecedently  ^iven  to 
his  people  particular  lawa,  suited  to  their  several 
exigencies  and  Tarioas  conditions ;  but  the  com. 
tnand  to  be  holy  was  a  general  (might  he  not 
have  said  a  aniversal)  law.* 

*  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the 
gods  7  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  glorious  in  holi- 
DOSS,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  T*  This 
a  perhaps  the  subUmest  apostrophe  of  the 
praise  (rendered  more  strikmg  by  ite  inter- 
rogatory form,)  which  the  Scriptures  have  re- 
owded.  It  makes  a  part  of  the  first  song  of 
gratulation  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  treasury 
of  sacred  poetry.  The  epithet  of  hdy  is  more 
frequently  affixed  to  the  name  of  God  than  any 
other.  His  mighty  name  is  less  oflen  invoked, 
than  his  holy  name.  To  oflfend  against  this  at- 
tribute is  represented  as  more  heinous  than  to 
oppose  any  other.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
the  impiety  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  is  not  de- 
eeribed  by  his  hostility  against  the  great,  the 
Almighty  God,  but  it  is  made  an  aggravation 
of  his  crime  that  he  had  committed  it  against 
the  Holy  One  of  iomel 

When  God  condescended  to  give  a  pledge  for 
the  performance  of  his  promise,  he  swears  by 
his  hoUne99t  as  if  it  were  the  distinguishing  qua- 
lity  which  was  more  especially  binding.  It 
.seems  connected  and  interwoven  with  mil  the 
divine  perfections.  Which  of  his  exoellenoes 
can  we  contemplate  as  separated  from  this  ?  Is 
not  his  justice  stomped  with  sanctity !  It  is  free 
from  any  tincture  of  vindictiveness,  and  is  there- 
fore a  holy  justice.  His  mercy  has  none  of  the 
partiality  of  favouritism,  or  capricious  fondness 
of  human  kindness,  but  is  a  holy  mercy.  His 
holiness  is  not  more  the  source  of  his  mercies 
than  of  his  punishmento.  If  his  holiness  in  his 
severities  to  us  wanted  a  ju8ti6cation,  there  can- 
not be  at  once  a  noore  substantial  and  more 
splendid  illustration  of  it  than  the  noUe  passage 
already  quoted,  for  he  is  called  *  glorious  in  ho- 
liness' immediately  after  he  had  vindicated  the 
honour  of  his  name,  by  the  miracutoos  destruc- 
tion of  the  army  of  Pharaoh. 

Is  it  not  then  a  necessary  conse<|nenoe  grow- 
ing  out  of  his  perfections,  *  that  a  righteous  God 
lovcth  righteousness,*  that  he  will  of  course  re- 
quire in  his  creatures  a  desire  to  imitete  as  well 
as  to  adore  that  attribute  by  which  He  himself 
loves  to  be  distinguished  ?  We  cannot  indeed, 
like  God,  be  essentially  holy.  In  an  infinite  be- 
inff  it  is  a  substence,  in  a  created  being  it  is 
only  an  accident :  God  is  the  essence  of  holiness, 
but  we  can  have  no  holiness,  nor  any  other  good 
thing,  but  what  we  derive  from  him — It  is  his 
prerogative,  but  oar  privilege. 

If  God  loves  holiness  because  it  is  his  image, 
he  must  consequently  hate  ain  because  it  de- 
ftoes  his  image.  If  he  glorifies  his  own  mercy 
and  goodness  in  rewarding  virtae,  he  no  less 
vindicates  the  honour  of  his  holiness  in  the 
punishment  of  vice.  A  perfect  God  can  no  more 
approve  of  sin  in  his  creatures  than  he  can  com. 
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nut  it  himself  He  may  finrgive  sin  on  hu  own 
conditions,  but  there  are  no  conditions  on  which 
he  can  be  reconciled  to  it.  The  infinite  good- 
ness of  God  may  delight  in  the  beneficial  pur* 
poses  to  which  his  infinite  wisdom  has  mads 
the  sins  of  his  creatures  subservient,  but  sin  it. 
self  will  always  be  abhorrent  to  his  nature.  His^ 
wisdom  may  turn  it  to  a  merciful  end,  but  his' 
indignation  at  the  oflfonce  cannot  be  diminished. 
He  loves  man,  for  he  cannot  but  k>ve  his  own 
work ;  he  hates  sin,  for  that  was  man*s  own  iiu 
vention,  and  no  part  of  the  work  which  God  had 
made.  Even  in  the  imperfect  administration 
of  human  laws  impunity  of  crimes  would  bs 
construed  into  approbation  of  them.* 

The  law  of  holiness  then,  is  a  kw  binding  on 
all  persons  without  distinction,  not  limited  to 
the  period  nor  to  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
given.  It  reaches  through  the  whole  Jewish 
dispensation,  and  extends  with  wider  demands 
and  higher  sanctions  to  every  Christian,  of 
every  denomination,  of  every  age,  and  every 
country. 

A  more  sublime  motive  cannot  be  assigned 
why  we  should  be  holy,  than  because  *  the  Uord 
our  God  is  holy.*  Men  of  the  world  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  terms  virtue,  morality,  integrity, 
rectitude;  but  they  associate  something  over- 
acted,  not  to  say  hypocritical,  with  the  term 
holiness,  and  neither  use  it  in  a  good  sense  when 
applied  to  others,  nor  would  wish  to  have  it  ap^ 
plied  to  themselves ;  but  make  it  over,  with  a 
little  suspicion,  and  not  a  little  derision,  to  parip 
tans  and  enthusiasts. 

This  suspected  epithet,  however,  is  sur9ly 
rescued  from  every  injurious  association,  if  we 
consider  it  as  the  chosen  attribute  of  the  Most 
High.  We  do  not  presume  to  apply  the  terms 
virtue,  probity,  morality,  to  God ;  but  we  ascribe 
holiness  to  him  because  he  first  ascribed  it  to 
himself  as  the  aggregate  and  consummation  of 
all  his  perfections. 

Shall  so  imperfect  a  being  as  man  then,  ridi* 
cule  the  application  of  this  term  to  others,  or  bo 
ashamed  of  it  himself  7  There  is  a  cause  indeed 
which  should  make  him  ashamed  of  the  appro* 
priation ;  that  of  not  deserving  it  This  com- 
prehensive appellation  includes  all  the  Christian 
graces ;  all  the  virtues  in  their  juet  proportion, 
order,  and  harmony  ;  in  all  their  bearings,  rela- 
tions, and  dependences.  And  as  in  God  glory 
and  holiness  are  united,  so  the  apostle  combines 
*  sanctifioation  and  honour*  as  the  ^lory  of  roan. 

Traces  more  or  less  of  the  hokness  of  God 
may  be  fbond  in  his  works,  to  those  who  view 
them  with  the  eye  of  faith.    They  are  mors 

Elainly  visible  in  his  providences ;  but  it  is  in 
is  word  that  we  must  ohiefly  look  for  the  ma 
nifestatioos  of  his  holiness.  He  is  eyBry  where 
described  as  perfectly  holy  in  himself,  as  a  mo 
del  to  be  imiteted  by  his  creatures,  and,  though 
with  an  interval  immeasurable,  as  imitable  by 
them« 

The  great  doetrine  of  redemption  is  insepara- 
bly connected  with  the  doctrine  of  sanctifioation. 
As  an  admirable  writer  has  observed,  *  If  th* 
blood  of  Cairist  reconcile  us  to  the  justice  of 
God,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  to  reconcile  us  to  th» 
•  0ee  Cbarnoek  on  the  Attribatss. 
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aolineM  of  God.*— When  w^  are  told  tbereibre 
that  Christ  is  made  auto  us  *  righteousness,*  we 
are  in  the  same  place  taught  that  he  is  made 
unto  us  saactification  ;  that  is,  he  is  hoth  justi- 
fior  and  saactifier.  In  Tain  shall  we  deceive 
ourselves  by  resting  on  his  sacrifice,  while  we 
nerlect  to  imitate  his  example. 

Tlie  glorious  spirits  which  surrounded  the 
tiirone  of  God  are  not  represented  as  singing 
hallelujahs  to  hu  omnipotence,  nor  even  to  his 
mercy,  but  to  that  attribute  which,  as  with  a 
gbry,  encircles  all  the  rest  Thev  perpetually 
cry,  holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts ;  and 
it  is  observable,  that  the  angels  which  adore  him 
for  his  holiness  are  the  ministers  of  his  justice. 
Those  pure  intelligences  perceive,  no  doubt,  that 
this  union  of  attributes  constitutos  the  divine 
perfection. 

This  infinitely  blesied  Being  then,  to  whom 
a»gek  and  archangels,  and  all  the  hosts  of 
heaven  are  continually  ascribing  holiness,  has 
eorom^nded  as  to  be  holy.  To  be  holy  because 
God  is  holy,  is  both  an  argument  and  a  com- 
uand.  An  argument  fi>unded  on  the  per^c 
tions  of  God,  and  a  command  to  imitate  him. 
This  command  is  given  to  creatures,  fallen  in- 
deed, but  to  whom  God  graciously  promises 
strength  for  the  imitation.  If  in  God  holiness 
implies  an  aggregate  of  perfections  ;  in^  man, 
even  in  his  low  degree,  it  is  an  incorporation  of 
the  Christian  graces. 

The  holiness  of  Gkid  indeed  is  confined  by  no 
limitation;  ours  is  bounded,  finite,  imperfbct 
Yet  let  us  be  sedulous  to  extend  our  little  sphere. 
Let  our  desires  be  large,  though  our  capacities 
are  contracted.  Let  our  aims  be  lofty,  thongh 
our  attainments  are  low.  Let  us  be  nolicitous 
that  no  day  pass  without  some  augmentation  of 
our  holiness,  some  added  height  in  our  aspira- 
tions,  some  wider  expansion  m  the  compass  of 
our  virtues.  Let  us  strive  every  day  for  some 
superiority  to  the  preceding  day  ;  something 
that  shall  distinctly  mark  the  passing  scene  wiUi 
progress ;  something  that  shall  inspire  an  bum. 
ble  hope  that  we  are  rather  less  unfit  for  heaven 
to-day  than  we  were  yesterday. 

The  celebrated  artist  who  has  recorded  that 
he  passed  no  day  without  drawing  a  line,  drew 
it,  not  for  repetition,  but  for  progreaa ;  not  to 
produce  a  given  number  of  strokes,  but  to  for- 
ward his  work,  to  complete  his  design.  The 
Christian,  like  the  painter,  does  not  draw  his 
Unas  at  random ;  he  has  a  model  to  imitate,  as 
well  as  an  outline  to  fill.  £very  touch  conforms 
him  more  and  more  to  the  great  original.  He 
who  has  transfused  most  of  the  lifo  of  God  into 
his  soul,  has  copied  it  most  sucoessfiilly. 

*  To  9eek  happiness,*  says  one  of  the  fiithers, 
*  is  to  desire  God,  and  to  find  him  is  that  hap- 
piness.* Our  very  happiness  therefore  is  not 
our  independent  property;  it  flows  from  that 
eternal  mind  which  is  the  source  and  sum  of 
happiness.  In  vain  we  look  for  felicity  in  all 
around  us.  It  can  only  be  found  in  that  origi- 
nal fountain,  whence  we,  and  all  we  are  and 
Iwve,  are  derived^-Where  then  is  the  iaaagi- 
nary  wise  man  of  the  school  of  Zeno  ?  what  is 
the  perfoctidi  of  virtue  supposed  by  Aristotle  7 
They  have  no  existence  but  in  the  romance  of 
phUoeopby.    HappinoM  must  be  imperfect  in 


an  imperftct  state.  Religiofi,  it  Is  tme,  is  ini- 
tial happineas,  and  points  to  its  perfection :  bat 
as  the  best  men  possess  it  but  imperfectly,  they 
cannot  be  perfectly  happy.  Nothing  can  coo- 
fer  completeness  which  is  itself  incomplete. 
*  With  Thee,  O  Lord,  is  the  foantain  of  iifi»,  and 
in  Thy  light  only  we  shall  see  light** 

Whatever  shall  still  remain  wanting  in  oar 
attainments,  and  much  will  still  remain,  1st 
this  last,  greatest,  higheet  consideration  etima- 
late  our  languid  exertions,  that  God  has  negn* 
tively  promised  the  beatific  vision,  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  his  presence,  to  this  attainment,  by 
specifically  proclaiming,  that  without  holiness 
no  man  shall  see  his  face.  To  know  God  is  the 
rudiments  of  that  eternal  lifo  which  will  heie* 
after  be  perfected  by  seeing  him.  As  there  is 
no  stronger  reason  wh^  we  must  not  look  for 
perfect  happiness  in  this  life,  than  beoaoae  there 
IS  no  perfect  holiness,  so -the  nearer  adTances  we 
make  to  the  one,  the  greater  progress  we  shall 
make  towards  the  wier;  we  most  cohivBle 
here  those  tendencies  and  tempera  which  mast 
bi>  carried  to  perfection  in  a  happier  dime^— 
But  as  holiness  is  the  concomitant  of  happinesi^ 
so  must  it  be  its  precursor.  As  sin  has  destroy- 
ed our  happiness,  so  sin  must  be  destr^ed  be- 
fore our  happiness  can  be  restored.  Our  na> 
ture  must  be  renovated  before  our  felicity  csn 
be  established.  This  is  according  to  the  naturt 
of  things,  as  well  as  agreeaide  to  the  law  and 
will  of  God.  Let  us  then  carefully  look  to  the 
subduing  in  our  inmost  hearts  aU  those  disp^ 
aitions  that  are  unlike  God ;  all  those  aetionsy 
thoughts,  and  tendencies  that  am  contrary  to 
God. 

Independently  therefore  of  all  the  other  mo- 
tives to  holiness  which  religion  suggests,  inde. 
pendently  of  the  fear  of  puniahment;  indepen- 
dently  even  of  the  hope  of  glory,  let  us  be  holy 
from  this  ennobling,  elevating  motive,  beeaose 
the  Lord  our  God  is  holy.  And  when  our  virtue 
flags,  let  it  be  renovated  by  this  imperative  in- 
junction, backed  b^  this  irresistible  argument 
The  motive  for  imitation,  and  the  Bein^  to  be 
imitated,  seem  almost  to  identify  us  with  in* 
finity.  *  It  is  a  connexion  which  endears,  an  as- 
similation which  dignifies,  a  resemblance  which 
elevates.  The  apostle  has  added  to  the  prophet 
an  assurance  which  makes  the  crown  and  oon- 
sumraation  of  the  promise,  *  that  thongh  we 
know  not  yet  what  we  shall  be,  yet  we  know 
that  when  he  shell  appear,  we  ahall  be  like 
him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  be  is.* 

In  what  a  beautiful  variety  of  glowing  ex- 
pressions, and  admiring  strains,  do  the  Scrip- 
ture worthies  delight  to  represent  God;  net 
only  in  relation  to  what  he  is  to  them,  but  Is 
the  supreme  exoellence  of  his  own  transeendeat 
perfections  I  They  expatiate,  they  amplify,  they 
dwell  with  unwearied  iteration  on  the  adaraUB 
theme;  they  ransack  language,  they  ezhaost 
all  the  expressions  of  praise,  and  wonder,  and 
admiration;  all  the  imagee  of  astonishmant  and 
delight,  to  laud  and  magnify  his  glerioos  name. 
They  praise  him,  they  bless  him,  they  wutship 
him,  they  glorify  him,  they  give  thanka  to  bin 
for  his  great  glory,  saying  *  Holy,  holy,  holy, 
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Lord  God  ofhofts,  heaven  and  earth  are  (UD  of 
the  majesty  of  thy  glory.* 

They  glorify  him  relatively  to  themselvet 
*  I  will  magninr  Thee,  O  Lord  my  ttren^rth — 
My  help  cometh  of  God — ^The  Lord  himeelf  is 
the  portion  of  my  inheritance.*  At  another 
time  soaringr  with  a  noble  disinterestedness,  and 
quite  losing  sight  of  self  and  all  created  glories, 
they  adore  him  for  his  own  incommunicable  ex- 
cellences. *Be  thou  exalted,  O  God,  in  thine 
own  strength.* — *•  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches, 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God.* 
Then  bursting  to  a  rapture  of  adoration,  and  burn- 
ing with  a  more  intense  flame,  they  cluster  his 
attributes — *  To  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  in- 
visible, be  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.* 
One  is  lost  in  admiration  of  his  wisdom^his 
ascription  is  *  to  the  only  wtse  God.*  Another  in 
triumphant  strains  overflows  with  transport  at 
the  consideration  of  the  attribute  on  which  we 
have  been  descanting:  *0  Lord,  who  is  like 
onto  Thee,  there  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord.* — 
*Sing  praises  unto  the  Lord,  oh  ye  saints  of  his, 
and  give  thanks  unto  him  for  a  remembrance  of 
his  lK>lines8.* 

The  prophets  and  apostles  were  not  deterred 
from  pouring  out  the  overflowings  of  their  fer- 
Tent  spirits,  they  were  not  restrained  ftom  cele- 
brating  the  per&ctions  of  their  Creator,  through 
the  cold-hearted  fear  of  being  reckoneid  onthu- 
siasts.  The  saints  of  old  were  not  prevented 
fh)m  breathing  out  their  rapturous  hosannahs  to 
the  King  of  Saints,  through  the  eoward  dread 
of  being  branded  as  fanaticaL  The  conceptions 
of  their  minds  dilating  with  the  view  of  the 
glorious  constellation  of  the  Divine  attributes ; 
and  the  affisctions  of  their  hearts  wanninr  with 
the  thought,  that  those  attributes  were  all  con- 
eentrated  in  mercy — they  display  a  sublime 
oblivion  of  themselves — they  forget  every  thing 
but  God.  Their  own  wants  dwindled  to  a  point. 
Their  own  concerns,  nay  the  universe  itself, 
shrinks  into  nothing.  They  seem  absorbed  in 
the  effulgence  of  I>eity,  lost  m  the  radient  beams 
of  infinite  glory. 


CHAP.  XI. 

On  the  eomparatively  etnaUfauUe  and  tirtufe, 

Tm  *  Fishers  of  men,  as  if  exclusively  bent 
on  catching  the  greater  sinners,  often  make  the 
interstices  of  the  moral  net  so  wide,  that  it  can- 
not retain  those  of  more  ordinary  sice,  which 
every  where  abound.  Their  draught  might  be 
more  abundant,  were  not  the  meshes  so  larg« 
that  the  smaller  sort,  aided  by  their  own  lubri- 
city,  escape  the  toils  and  slip  through.  Happy 
to  find  themselves  not  bulky  enough  to  bo  en- 
tangled, they  plunge  back  again  into  their  na- 
tive element,  enjoy  their  escape,  and  hope  they 
may  safely  wait  to  grow  bigger  before  they  are 
in  danger  of  being  caught 

It  is  of  more  importance  than  we  are  aware, 
or  are  willing  to  allow,  that  we  take  care  dili- 
gently  to  practice  the  smaller  virtues,  avoid 
•crupnlooa^  the  lesser  tinf,  and  bear  patiently 


Inferior  trials ;  fer  the  sin  of  faabitnallf  yieldiagi 
or  the  graee  of  habitually  resisting  in  eorapa 
ratively  small  points,  tends  ui  no  inoonsideraMe 
de|gr#e  to  prodaoe  that  vigour  or  that  debility  of  ^ 
mind  on  which  bangs  victory  or  defeat 

Conscience  is  monl  sensation.  It  is  the  hasty 
perception  of  good  and  evil,  the  peremptory  d*^ 
cision  of  the  mind  to  adopt  the  one  or  avoid  tho 
other.  Providence  has  fbrnisbed  the  body  witli 
senses,  and  the  soul  with  oonseienoe,  as  a  taef 
by  which  to  shrink  from  the  approach  of  dang^ ; 
as  a  prompt  feeling  to  supply  the  deductione  of 
reasoning ;  as  a  spontaneous  impake  to  preoedo 
a  train  of  reflections  fer  which  the  snddennese 
and  surprise  of  the  attack  aHow  no  tisDO.  An 
enlightened  conscience  if  kept  tenderly  alive  by 
a  continual  attention  to  its  admonitions^  wooM 
especially  preserve  us  flrom  those  smaller  si«i| 
and  stimulate  us  to  those  lesser  daties  whieh 
we  are  fUsely  apt  to  think  are  too  insigMficatit 
to  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  religion,  too  trivial 
to  be  weighed  by  the  standard  w  Scriptnre. 

By  cherishing  this  quick  feeling  of  reetitode^ 
light  and  sodden  as  the  flash  fVom  heaven,  and 
which  is  in  fact  the  motion  of  the  spirit,  wm 
intuitively  njeet  what  is  wrong  before  we  hav« 
time  to  examme  why  it  is  wrong,  and  seixe  en 
what  is  right  befora  we  liave  time  to  examine 
why  it  is  right  Should  we  not  then  be  earsflil 
how  we  extinguish  this  sacred  spark  7  Will  mmf 
thing  be  more  likely  to  eztingnisfa  it  than  to  iie« 
gleet  its  houriy  momeotoes  to  perform  thai 
smaller  duties,  and  to  avoid  the  lesser  feolls^ 
whieh,  as  they  in  a  good  measnre  make  up  tfaa 
sum  of  human  fife,  will  naturally  fix  and  deter* 
mine  our  character,  that  oreature  of  habits  f 
Will  not  our  neglect  or  observance  of  it,  inolina 
or  indispose  us  for  those  mora  important  datiea 
of  which  these  snallsr  ODse  are  coniiectia^ 
liaksf 

The  vices  derive  their  existence  from  wiU- 
ness,  confhsion,  disorganisation.  The  disoord 
of  the  passions  is  owing  to  their  having  difiereai 
views,  oonflicting  aims,  and  opposite  ends.  The 
robellious  vices  nave  no  commcm  head ;  each  ia 
all  to  Itself.  They  promote  their  own  operatUma 
by  disturbing  those  of  others,  but  in  dislarb 
ing  they  do  not  destroy  them.  Thoagh  thagr 
ara  all  of  one  family,  they  live  on  no  friendlr 
terms.  Profligacy  hates  oovetousness  as  muek 
as  if  it  were  a  virtue.  The  life  o(  every  sin 
is  a  life  of  conflict,  which  occasions  the  torment, 
but  not  the  death  of  its  opposite.  Like  the  ^ 
bled  brood  of  the  serpent,  the  passions  spring 
up,  armed  against  each  other,  but  they  fail  to 
complete  the  reeemUanoe,  for  they  do  not  efibat 
their  mutual  destrnction. 

But  without  union  the  Christian  graosa  oonld 
not  be  perfected,  and  the  smaller  virtoea  aretha 
threads  and  filaments  which  gently  but  firmly 
tie  them  together.  There  is  an  attraotiva  power 
in  goodness  which  draws  eaoh  part  to  the  other. 
This  concord  of  the  virtnee  is  derived  from  their 
having  one  ooramon  oentre  in  whioh  aU  meet 
In  viae  thero  is  a  strong  repolsien.  Thoagli 
bad  man  seek  eaeh  otlier,  tbe^  do  boC  lava  esMi 
other.  Eaeh  seeks  the  other  in  order  to  prenaola 
bis  own  porpoaes,  while  he  batea  him  by  whoai 
his  purposes  are  nroaioled. 

The  lesser  qualities  of  the  human  chaiaeloi 
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■n  Itki  the  bw«r  people  in  a  coantry ;  they  are 
numerically,  if  not  individually  important  If 
well  regulated  they  become  ▼aluable  from  that 
very  ciroumatance  of  numbers,  which,  under  a 
negligent  adminietration,  rendera  them  fbrmi- 
daEle.  The  peace  of  the  individual  miod  and 
of  the  nation,  is  materially  afTected  by  the  disci- 
pline in  which  these  inferior  orders  are  main- 
tained. Laxitv  and  neglect  in  both  cases  are 
sobversive  of  all  good  government 

But  if  we  nuy  be  allowed  to  glance  from  earth 
to  heaven,  perhaps  the  beauty  of  the  lesser  virtues 
nay  be  still  better  illustrated  by  that  lonff  and 
luminous  track  made  up  of  minute  and  almost 
imperceptible  stars,  which  though  separately 
too  inconsiderable  to  attract  attention,  yet  from 
their  number  and  confluence,  form  that  soft  and 
shininff  stream  of  light  every  where  discemable, 
and  which  always  corresponds  to  the  same  fixed 
iUrs,  as  the  smaller  virtues  do  to  their  concomi- 
tant great  ones. — Without  pursuing  the  meu- 
phor  to  the  classic  fiction  that  the  Galaxy  was 
the  road  through  which  the  ancient  heroes  went 
to  heaven,  may  we  not  venture  to  say  that  Chris- 
tiana  will  make  their  way  thither  more  pleasant 
hj  the  consistent  practice  of  the  minuter  vir- 
tMs7 

Every  Christian  should  consider  religion  as 
«  fort  which  he  is  called  to  defend.  The  mean- 
eet  soldier  in  the  army  if  he  add  patriotism  to 
Talonr,  will  fight  as  earnestly  as  if  the  glory  of 
the  contest  depended  on  his  single  arm.  But 
he  brings  his  watchfulness  as  well  as  his  cou- 
rage into  action.  He  strenuously  defends  every 
pass  be  is  appointed  to  guard,  without  inquiring 
whether  it  be  ^reat  or  small.  Thei^  is  not  any 
dtfoot  in  religion  or  morals  so  little  as  to  be  of 
ao  consequence.  Worldlv  things  may  be  little 
because  their  aim  and  end  may  be  little.  Things 
are  great  or  small,  not  according  to  their  osten- 
•ible  importance,  but  acceding  to  the  magni. 
fade  of  their  object,  and  the  importance  of  their 
ooBsequences. 

The  aoooisition  of  even  the  smallest  virtue 
being,  as  nas  been  before  observed,  an  actual 
eonqnest  over  the  opposite  vice,  doubles  our  mo- 
ral  strength.  The  spiritual  enemy  has  one  ob- 
jeet  less,  and  the  conqueror  one  virtue  more. 

By  allowed  negligence  in  small  things,  we 
are  not  aware  how  much  we  injure  religion  in 
the  eye  of  the  world.  How  can  we  expect  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  we  are  in  earnest  in  great 
points,  when  they  see  that  we  cannot  withstand 
a  trivial  temptation,  against  which  resistance 
would  have  been  comparatively  easy?  At  a 
diatance  they  hear  with  respect  our  general  cha^ 
racters.  They  become  domesticated  with  us, 
and  disoover  the  same  failings,  littleness,  and 
Iwd  tempers,  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
■wet  with  in  the  most  ordinary  persons. 

If  Milton,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  learned 
foreigner  who  had  visited  him,  could  congratu- 
late himself  on  the  consciousness  that  in  that 
%1ait  he  had  been  found  equal  to  hb  reputation, 
and  had  supported  in  prtvato  conversation  his 
Ufh  charaeter  as  an  author;  ah^  not  the 
Ohriatian  be  equally  anxious  to  support  the  cre- 
dit of  holy  profossion,  by  not  betraying  in  fii- 
miliar  lifo  any  temper  moooaisteBt  with  reli- 


miliar  lift  any  temper 
glonT 


It  b  not  difficult  to  attract  respect  on  giMl 

occasions,  where  we  are  kept  in  order  oy  know- 
ing  that  the  public  eye  ia  fixed  upon  us.  It  is 
easy  to  maintain  a  regard  to  our  dignity  in  a 

*  Symposiack,  or  an  academical  dinner  ;*  but  to 
labour  to  maintain  it  in  the  recesses  of  domestic 
privacy  requires  more  watehfubiess,  and  is  no 
less  the  doty,  than  it  will  be  the  habitual  prac- 
tice, of  the  consistent  Christian. 

Our  neglect  of  inferior  duties  is  particularly 
injurious  to  the  mind  of  our  dependanto  and  ser- 
vants.  If  they  see  us  *  weak  and  infirm  of  pur- 
pose,* peevish,  irresolute,  capricious,  passionate, 
or  inconsistent,  in  our  daily  conduct,  which 
comes  under  their  immediate  observation,  and 
which  comes  also  within  their  power  of  judging, 
they  will  not  give  us  credit  for  thoee  higher 
qualities  which  we  may  possess,  and  those  su- 
perior duties  which  we  may  be  more  careful  to 
fulfil.  Neither  their  capacity  nor  their  opportu- 
nities, may  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  ortho- 
dox^  of  the  head ;  but  there  wiU  be  obrionsaiid 
decisive  proofs  to  the  meanest  capacity,  of  the 
sUte  and  temper  of  the  heart  Our  greater 
qualities  will  do  them  little  good,  while  our  le^ 
ser  but  incessant  fonUs  do  tnem  much  injury. 
Seeing  us  so  defective  in  the  daily  oonree  of  do. 
meslic  conduct,  though  they  will  obey  us  be 
cause  they  are  obliged  to  it,  they  will  neither 
love  nor  estsem  us  enough  to  be  influenced  by 
our  advice,  nor  to  be  governed  by  our  inatroc 
tions,  on  those  great  pointe  which  everr  eoo- 
scientious  head  of  a  family  will  be  carefoi  to  in- 
culcate on  all  about  him.  It  demands  no  less 
circumspection  to  be  a  Ckriitian  than  to  be  a 

*  Aero,  to  one*a  valet  de  chambre.* 

In  all  that  relates  to  God  and  to  himself  the 
Christian  knows  of  no  small  faults.  He  consi- 
ders all  allowed  and  wilful  sins,  whatever  be 
their  magnitude,  as  an  offence  against  his  Ma- 
ker.  Nothing  that  offends  him  can  be  insignifi- 
cant  Nothing  that  contributee  to  fiusten  on 
ourselves  a  wrong  habit  can  be  trifling.  Faulte 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  small 
are  repeated  without  compunction.  The  habit 
of  committing  them  is  confirmed  by  the  repeti- 
tion. Frequency  renders  us  at  first  indiflTerent, 
tlien  insensible.  The  hopelessnees  attending  a 
long  indulged  custom  generates  carelessness, 
till  for  want  of  exercise  the  power  of  reeistanoe 
is  first  weakened,  then  destroyed. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  serious  point  of  view 
in  which  the  subject  may  be  considered.  Do 
small  faults,  continually  repeated,  always  retein 
their  original  diminutiveness  7  Is  any  axiom 
more  estoblished  than  that  all  evil  is  of  a  pro- 
gressive  nature  7  Is  a  bad  temper  which  is  ne. 
ver  repressed,  no  worse  afler  years  of  indul- 
gence, than  when  we  at  first  gave  the  reins  to 
it  f  Does  that  which  we  first  allowed  ourselves 
under  the  name  of  harmle^  levity  on  eerioos 
subjects,  never  proceed  to  profaneness  7  Does 
what  was  once  admired  as  proper  apirit,  never 
grow  into  pride,  never  swell  into  insolence  T 
Does  the  habit  of  incorrect  narrative,  or  looee 
talking,  or  allowed  hyperbole,  never  lead  to 
falsehood ;  never  settle  in  deceit  7  Before  we 
positively  determine  that  email  fauHs  are  inno- 
cent, we  must  undertake  to  prove  that  they  shall 
never  oatgrow  their  primitive  " 
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miMit  uoBrUin  that  the  in&nt  thall  never  be- 
oome  ■  ^ant 

ProerasHnaiion  is  reckoned  amongf  the  most 
venial  of  oar  ftnlta,  and  lite  so  lightlj  on  onr 
minds  that  we  scarcely  apologize  for  it  Bot 
who  can  assure  us,  that  had  not  the  assistance 
we  had  resolved  to  give  to  one  flriend  under  dis- 
tress,  or  the  advice  to  another  nnder  temptation, 
to-day,  been  delayed,  and  from  mere  sloth  and 
indolence  been  pot  off  till  to-morrow,  it  might 
not  have  preserved  the  fortunes  of  tlie  one,  or 
saved  the  soul  of  the  other  7 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  perform  duties ;  we 
mnst  perform  them  at  the  right  time. — We  must 
do  the  duty  of  every  da^  in  its  own  season. 
Every  day  has  its  own  imperious  duties;  we 
mnst  not  depend  upon  to-day  for  fulfilling  those 
which  we  neglected  yesterday,  for  to-day  might 
not  have  been  granted  us.  To-morrow  will  be 
equally  peremptory  in  its  demands;  and  the 
eucceeding  day,  if  we  live  to  see  it,  will  be  ready 
with  its  proper  claims. 

Indecinon,  though  it  is  not  so  often  caused 
by  reflection  as  by  the  want  of  it,  yet  may  be 
as  mischievous ;  for  if  we  spend  too  much  time 
in  balancing  probabilities,  the  period  for  action 
is  lost  While  we  are  ruminating  on  difficulties 
which  may  never  occur,  reconciling  differences 
which  perhaps  do  not  exist,  and  poising  in  op- 
posite  scales  things  of  nearly  the  same  weight, 
the  opportunity  is  lost  of  producing  that  good 
which  a  firm  and  manly  decision  would  have 
cfibcted. 

/(/f«ness,  though  itself  *  the  most  un perform- 
ing  of  all  the  vices,*  is  however  the  pass  through 
which  they  all  enter,  the  stage  on  which  they 
all  act.  Though  supreme!  v  passive  itself,  it  lends 
a  willing  hand  to  all  evil,  practical  as  well  as 
speculative.  It  is  the  abettor  of  every  sin  who- 
ever commits  it,  the  receiver  of  all  booty,  who- 
ever  is  the  thief.  If  it  does  nothing  itself,  it  con- 
nives at  all  the  mischief  that  is  done  by  others. 

Vanity  is  exceedingly  misplaced  when  ranked 
as  she  commonly  is,  in  the  catalogue  of  small 
faults.  It  is  under  her  character  of  harmless- 
ness  that  she  does  all  her  mischief.  She  is  in- 
I  deed  often  found  in  the  society  of  great  virtues. 
She  does  not  follow  in  the  train,  but  mixes  her- 
self with  the  company,  and  by  mixing  mars  it. 
The  use  our  spiritual  enemy  makes  of  her  is  a 
master  stroke.  When  he  cannot  prevent  os  from 
doing  right  actions,  he  can  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose almost  as  well  *by  making  us  vain  of 
them.*  When  he  cannot  deprive  the  public  of 
our  benevolence,  he  can  defeat  the  effect  to  our- 
■elves  by  poisoning  the  principle.  When  he 
cannot  rob  others  of  the  good  efl^ct  of  the  deed, 
he  can  gain  his  point  by  robbing  the  doer  of  his 
reward. 

Peevishnegs  is  another  of  the  minor  miseries. 
Human  life,  though  sufUciently  unhappy,  can- 
not  contrive  to  furnish  misfortunes  so  oflen  as 
the  passionate  and  the  peevish  can  supply  im- 
patience.  To  commit  our  reason  and  temper 
to  the  mercy  of  every  acquaintance,  and  of  every 
servant,  is  not  making  the  wirost  use  of  them. 
If  we  recollect  that  violence  and  peevishness  are 
the  common  resource  of  those  whose  knowledge 
Is  small,  and  whose  arguments  are  weak,  our 
tary  pride  might  lead  us  to  subdue  our  passion, 


if  we  had  not  a  better  principle  to  resort  to* 
Anger  is  the  common  refuge  of  insignificanca. 
People  who  feel  their  character  to  be  slight,  hopa 
to  give  it  weight  by  inflstion :  but  the  blown 
bladder  at  its  fullest  distention  is  still  empty 
Sluggish  characters,  above  all,  have  no  right  to 
be  passionate.  They  should  be  contented  with 
their  own  congenial  faults.  Dullness  however 
has  its  impetuosities  and  its  fluctuations  as  well 
as  genius.  It  is  on  the  coast  of  heavy  Bax>tia 
that  the  Euripus  exhibits  its  unparalleled  rest- 
lessness and  agitation. 

TrifHtig  is  ranked  amone  the  venial  faults* 
But  if  time  be  one  grand  talent  given  us  in  or* 
der  to  our  securing  eternal  life ;  if  we^  trifle 
away  that  time  so  as  to  lose  that  eternal  life,  on 
which  by  not  trifling  we  might  have  laid  hold, 
then  will  it  answer  the  end  of  sin.  A  life  de. 
voted  to  trifles  not  only  takes  away  the  inclina* 
tion,  but  the  capacity  for  higher  pursuits.  The 
truths  of  Christianity  have  scarcely  more  inflo* 
ence  on  a  frivolous  than  on  a  profligate  charao- 
ter.  If  the  mind  be  so  absorbed,  not  merely 
with  what  is  vicious,  but  with  what  is  useless, 
as  to  be  thoroughly  disinclined  to  the  activities 
of  a  life  of  piety,  it  matters  little  what  the  causa 
is  which  so  disinclines  it  If  these  habits  can- 
not  be  accused  of  great  moral  evil,  yet  it  argues 
a  low  state  of  mind ;  that  a  being  who  has  an 
eternity  at  stake  can  abandon  itself  to  trivial 
pursuits.  If  the  great  ooncern  of  life  cannot  bs 
secured  without  habitual  watchfulness,  how  is  it 
to  be  secured  by  habitual  carelessness  7  It  will 
afford  little  comfort  to  the  trifler,  when  at  the 
last  reckoning  he  gives  in  his  long  negative  ca- 
talogue, that  the  more  ostensible  offender  was 
worse  employed.  The  trifler  will  not  be  weigh- 
ed  in  the  scale  with  the  profligate,  but  in  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuary. 

Some  men  make  for  themselves  a  sort  of  code 
of  the  lesser  morals,  of  which  they  settle  both 
the  laws  and  the  chronology.  They  fix  *the 
climacterics  of  the  mind  ;**  determine  at  what 
period  such  a  vice  may  be  adopted  without  dis- 
credit, at  what  age  one  bad  habit  may  give  way 
to  another  more  in  character.  Having  settled 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  to  a  certain  age 
certain  faults  are  natural,  they  proceed  to  act  as 
if  they  thought  them  necessary. 

But  let  us  not  practice  on  ourselves  the  gross 
imposition  to  believe  that  any  failing,  much  less 
any  vice,  is  necessarily  appended  to  any  state  or 
any  age,  or  that  it  is  irresistible  at  anjr.  We 
may  accustom  ourselves  to  talk  of  vanity  and 
extravagance  as  belonging  to  the  young ;  and 
avarice  and  peevishness  to  tlie  old,  UU  toe  next 
step  will  be  that  we  shall  think  ourselves  justi- 
fled  in  adopting  them.  Whoever  is  eager  to 
find  excuses  for  vice  and  folly,  will  feel  his 
own  backwaidness  to  practise  them  much  di- 
minished. 

C*  est  le  premier  pas  qui  coute.  It  is  only  to 
make  out  an  imaginary  necessity,  and  then  wo 
easily  fall  into  the  necessity  we  have  imagined. 
Providence  has  established  no  such  association* 
There  is,  it  is  true,  more  danger  of  certain  fiiulta 
under  certain  circumstances ;  and  some  iem^t»» 
tions  are  stronger  at  some  periods :  but  it  is  a 

*  Dr.  JohasQB. 
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p?oof  that  thtj  are  not  irresistible  beeaase  «2I 
00  Dot  fall  into  them.  The  evil  is  in  ourselves, 
'who  mitigate  the  discredit  b^  the  supposed  ne- 
cessity. The  prediction,  like  the  dream  of 
the  astrologer,  creates  the  event  instead  of  fore- 
telling it  But  there  is  no  supposition  can  be 
made  of  a  bad  case  which  will  justify  the  ma- 
king  it  our  own :  Nor  will  general  positions  ever 
serve  ibr  individual  apologies. — Who  has  not 
known  persons  who,  though  they  retain  the 
sound  health  and  vigour  of  active  life,  sink  pre- 
maturely into  sloth  and  inactivity,  solely  on  the 
rmd  that  these  dispositions  are  fancied  to 
unavoidably  incident  to  advancing  years. 
They  r^emand  the  indulgence  before  the^  feel 
the  infirmity.  Indolence  thus  forges  a  dismis- 
sion from  duty  before  the  discharge  is  issued 
oat  by  Providonce.  No. — Let  us  endeavour  to 
meet  ihe  evils  of  the  several  conditions  and  pe- 
riods of  life  with  submission,  but  it  is  an  offence 
to  their  divine  dispenser  to  ^restall  them. 

But  we  have  still  a  saving  clause  for  ourselves, 
whether  the  evil  be  of  greater  or  lesser  msgni- 
tude.  If  the  fault  be  great,  we  lament  the  in- 
ability to  resist  it ;  if  small,  we  deny  the  impor- 
tance of  so  doing,  we  plead  that  we  cannot  with- 
stand a  great  temptation,  and  that  a  small  one 
is  not  worth  withstanding.  But  if  the  tempta- 
tion or  the  fault  be  great,  we  should  resist  it  on 
account  of  that  very  magnitude ;  if  small,  the 
giving  it  up  can  cost  but  little ;  and  the  con- 
ecientious  habit  of  conquering  the  less  will  con- 
fer considerable  strength  towards  subduing  the 
greater. 

There  is  again,  a  sort  of  splendid  character, 
which,  winding  itself  up  occasionally  to  certain 
shining  actions,  tliinks  itself  fully  justified  in 
breaking  loose  from  the  shackles  of  restraint  in 
smaller  things :  it  makes  no  scruple  to  indem- 
nify  itself  for  tliese  popular  deeds  by  indulgences 
which,  though  allowed,  are  far  from  innocent 
It  thus  secures  to  itself  praise  and  popularity  by 
what  is  sure  to  gain  it,  and  immunity  from  cen- 
sure in  indulging  the  favourite  fault,  practically 
exclaiming,  *Is  it  not  a  little  one 7' 

Vanity  is  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all,  may  we 
not  say,  of  all  our  sins  ?  We  think  more  of 
signalizing  than  of  saving  ourselves.  We  over- 
look  the  hourly  occasions  which  occur  of  serving, 
of  obliging,  of  comforting  those  around  us,  while 
we  sometimes,  not  unwillingly  perform  an  act 
of  notorious  generosity.  The  habit,  however,  in 
the  former  case,  better  indicates  the  disposition 
and  bent  of  the  mind,  than  the  solitary  act  of 
•plendor.  The  apostle  does  not  say  whatsoever 
greui  things  ye  do,  but  *  whatsoever  things  ye 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.*  Actions  are  less 
weighed  by  their  bulk  than  their  motive.  Vir- 
fnes  are  less  measured  by  their  splendor  than 
their  principle.  The  raoer  proceeds  in  his 
eourse  more  effectually  by  a  steady  unslaekened 
paee,  than  by  starts  of  violent  but  unequal  ex- 
•rtion. 

That  great  abstract  of  moral  law,  of  which 
we  have  elsewhere  spoken,*  that  rule  of  the 
bighest  court  of  appeal,  set  up  in  his  own  bosom, 
to  which  every  man  can  always  resort,  •all 
ttings  that  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 

•  Chapter  iz. 


you,  do  ye  also  onto  them  t'-^llits  law,  if  laiUi 
fully  obeyed,  operating  as  an  infallit»le  remedy 
for  all  the  disorders  of  self-love,  would,  by  throw 
ing  its  partiality  into  the  right  scale,  establish 
the  right  exercise  of  all  the  smaller  virtues.  Its 
strict  observance  would  not  only  pat  a  atop  to 
all  injustice,  but  to  all  unkindness :  not  only  to 
oppressive  acts,'but  to  unfeeling  language.  Even 
haughty  looks  and  supercilious  gestures  would 
be  tonished  from  the  lace  of  society,  did  we  ask 
ourselves  how  we  should  like  to  receive  whai 
we  are  not  aahamed  to  give. 

Till  we  thus  morallv  transmute  place,  peraoii, 
and  circumstance  with  those  of  our  brother,  we 
shall  never  treat  him  with  the  tenderneas  this 
gracious  law  enjoins.  Small  virtues  and  email 
offences  are  only  so  by  comparison.  To  treat  a 
fellow-creature  with  harsh  language,  is  not  in- 
deed a  crime  like  robbing  him  of  hia  estate  or 
destroying  his  reputation.  They  are,  however, 
all  the  oflspring  of  the  same  family. — ^They  are 
the  same  in  quality  though  not  in  degree.  All 
flow,  though  in  streams  of  different  magnitude, 
from  the  same  fountain ;  all  are  indications  of  a 
departure  from  that  principle  which  is  included 
in  the  law  of  love.  The  consequences  they  in. 
volve  are  not  less  certain ;  though  they  are  less 
important 

The  reason  why  what  are  called  religioos  pso* 
pie  often  differ  so  little  from  others  in  small 
trials  is,  that  instead  of  brining  religion  to 
their  aid  in  their  lesser  vexations,  they  cither 
leave  the  disturbance  to  pre^  upon  their  minds, 
or  apply  to  false  reliefs  for  its  removaL  Those 
who  are  rendered  unhappy  by  frivolous  trouble^ 
seek  comfort  in  frivolous  enjoyments.  But  we 
should  apply  the  same  remedy  to  ordinary  trials, 
as  to  great  ones;  for  as  small  disquietudes  spring 
fW>m  the  same  cause  as  great  trials,  namely,  the 
uncertain  and  imperfect  condition  (^ human  lift, 
so  they  require  the  same  remedy.  Meeting 
common  cares  with  a  right  spirit  would  impart 
a  smoothness  to  the  temper,  a  spirit  of  cheerful- 
ness  to  the  heart,  which  would  mightily  break 
the  force  of  heavier  trials. 

You  apply  to  the  power  of  religion  in  great 
evils. — Why  does  it  not  occur  to  you  tu  apply 
to  it  in  the  less  7  Is  it  that  you  think  the  in- 
strument greater  than  the  occasion  demands  ^ 
It  is  not  too  great  if  the  lesser  one  will  not  pro. 
duce  the  effect,  or  if  it  produce  it  in  the  wrong 
way ;  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  patting  an 
evil  out  of  sight  without  curing  it  You  would 
apply  to  religion  on  the  loss  of  your  child — ap. 
ply  to  it  on  the  loss  of  your  temper.  Throw  in 
this  wholesome  tree  to  sweeten  the  bitter  waters. 
As  no  calamity  is  too  great  for  the  power  of 
Christianity  to  mitigate,  so  none  is  too  small  to 
experience  its  beneficial  results.  Our  behavioor 
under  the  ordinary  accidents  of  li(e  forms  acha- 
racteristic  distinction  between  diflerent  classes 
of  Christians.  The  least  advanced,  resort  tore, 
ligion  on  great  occasions ;  the  deeper  proficienl 
resorts  to  it  on  all.  What  mskes  it  appear  of 
so  little  comparative  value  is,  that  the  medicins 
prepared  by  the  Great  Physician  is  thrown  by 
instead  of  being  taken.  The  patient  thinks  not 
of  it  but  in  extreme  cases.  A  remedy,  however 
potent,  not  spplied,  can  produce  no  enecL  But 
be  who  has  adopted  one  fixed  principle  for  the 
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8«f«ninwiit  of  biM  life,  will  try  to  keep  H  in  per- 
petaal  ezerdse.  An  aoqoaiDtanoe  with  the  na- 
ture of  hvroui  erUe  and  of  their  remedj,  would 
eheek  that  tpirit  of  oomphunt  wfaieh  ao  much 
elKNind«i  and  which  often  makea  to  little  differ- 
•Bce  between  people  profeaeing  religfion  and 
thoee  who  pjroftaa  it  not 

If  the  dntiee  in  qoeation  are  not  gfreat  they 
beoome  important  by  the  oonetant  demand  that 
IB  made  Ibr  them.  They  have  been  called  *  the 
email  coin  of  human  lifb,*  and  on  their  perpetual 
Mid  unobetructad  circulation  depends  much  of 
the  comfort,  as  well  aa  convenience  of  its  transac- 
tions. They  make  up  in  frequency  what  they 
want  in  ma^itude.  How  few  of  us  are  called 
to  carry  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  dis. 
tant  lands !  But  which  of  us  is  not  called  every 
day  to  adorn  those  doctrines,  by  gentleness  in 
our  own  carriage,  by  kindness  and  forbearance 
to  all  about  us  F 

In  perfbrminj^  the  unoetensible  duties,  there 
is  no  incentive  fVom  vanity.  No  love  of  fame 
inspires  that  virtue,  of  which  fkme  will  never 
hear.  There  can  be  but  one  motive,  and  that 
the  purest,  for  the  exercise  of  virtues,  the  report 
of  which  will  neVer  reach  beyond  the  little  cir. 
eie  whose  happiness  they  promote.  They  do 
not  fill  the  world  with  our  renown,  but  they  fill 
our  own  family  with  comfort,  and  if  they  have* 
the  love  of  God  for  their  principle,  they  wtD  have 
his  favour  for  their  reward. 
^  In  this  enumeration  of  faults,  we  include  not 
sins  of  inBrmity,  inadvertency,  and  surprise,  to 
which  even  the  most  sincere  Christians  are  but 
too  liable.  What  are  here  adverted  to  are  allow, 
ed,  habitual,  and  unresisted  faults:  Habitoal, 
because  unresisted,  and  allowed  fVom  the  notion 
that  they  are  too  inconsiderable  to  call  for  re. 
ebtance.  Faults  into  which  we  are  betrayed 
through  surprise  and  inadvertency,  though  that 
is  no  reason  for  committing  them,  may  not  be 
without  their  uses;  they  renew  the  salutary 
conviction  of  our  sinful  nature,  make  us  little  in 
our  own  eyes,  increase  our  sense  of  deoendence, 
promote  watchfulness,  deepen  humility,  and 
quicken  repentance. 

We  must  however  be  careful  not  to  entangle 
the  conscience  or  embarrass  the  spirit  by  ground. 
less  apprehensions.  We  have  a  merciful  rather, 
not  a  hard  master  to  deal  with.  We  must  not 
harass  our  minds  with  a  suspicious  dread,  as  if 
by  a  needless  rigour  the  Almighty  were  laying 
snares  to  entrap  us,  nor  be  terrified  with  iman. 
nary  fears,  as  If  he  were  on  the  watch  to  punish 
every  casual  error ! — ^To  be  immutable  and  im- 
peccable bekmgs  not  to  humanity.  He,  who 
made  us,  best  knows  of  what  we  are  made.  Our 
eompassionate  High  Priest  will  bear  with  much 
infirmity,  will  pardon  much  involuntary  weak. 


But  knowing,  as  every  man  must  know,  who 
looks  into  his  own  heart,  the  difficulties  he  has 
from  the  intervention  of  his  evil  tempers,  in 
serving  God  faithfblly,  and  still  however  earn- 
estly desirous  of  serving  him,  is  it  not  to  be  la- 
mented that  he  is  not  more  solicitous  to  remove 
his  hindrances  by  trying  to  avoid  those  infbrior 
sins,  and  resisting  those  lesser  temptations,  and 
practising  those  smaller  virtues,  the  nejflect  of 
which  obstructs  his  way,  and  keeps  him  back 


in  the  perfbrmance  of  higher  duties  Instead 
of  little  renunciations  being  grievous,  and  petty 
seKdenials  a  hardship,  they  in  reality  sofben 
grievsneeii,  diminish  hardships.  They  are  the 
private  drill  which  trains  fbr  public  service. 

If,  aa  we  have  repeatedly  observed,  the  pria 
ciple  is  the  test  of  the  action,  we  are  hourly  fhr. 
nished  with  occasions  of  showing  our  piety  by 
the  spirit  in  which  the  quiet  unolMerved  actions 
i3€  lire  are  perfbrmed.  The  sacrifices  may  be 
too  little  to  be  obeerved,  except  by  Him  to  whom 
they  are  ofibred.  But  small  solicitudes,  and  de- 
monstrations of  attachment,  scarcely  perceptible 
to  any  eye  but  his  fbr  whom  they  were  made, 
bear  the  true  character  of  love  to  God,  as  they 
are  the  infallible  marks  of  afiection  to  our  fellow 
creatures. 

By  enjoining  small  duties,  the  spirit  of  which 
is  every  where  implied  in  the  gospel,  God,  as  it 
were,  seems  contriving  to  render  the  great  ones 
easT  to  us.  He  makes  the  light  yoke  of  Christ 
still  lighter,  not  by  abridging  duty,  but  by  In- 
creasing its  fkcility  through  its  familiarity. 
These  little  habits  at  once  indicate  the  senti- 
ment of  the  soul  and  improve  It 

It  is  an  awful  consideration  and  one  which 
every  Christian  should  bring  home  to  his  own 
bosom,  whether  small  faults  wilfully  persisted 
In,  may  not  in  time,  not  only  dim  the  light  of 
conscience,  but  extinguish  the  Spirit  of  grace ; 
whether  the  power  of  resistance  against  great 
sins  may  not  be  fhially  withdrawn  as  a  just 
punishment  for  having  neglected  to  exert  it 
against  small  ones. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  maintain  in  our  minds 
the  awful  impression  that  perhaps  among  the 
first  obiects  which  may  meet  our  eyes  when  we 
open  them  on  the  eternal  world,  may  be  that 
tremendous  book,  in  which,  together  with  our 
great  and  actual  sins,  may  be  recorded  in  no  less 
prominent  characters,  the  ample  page  of  omis- 
sions,  of  neglected  opportunities,  and  even  of 
fruitless  good  intentions,  of  which  indolence,  in- 
decision, thoughtlessness,  ranity,  trifling,  and 
procrastination  concurred  to  fhistrate  the  exe. 
ention. 


CHAP.  XH. 


Self-ExaminatioiL 

In  this  stage  of  general  Inquiry,  every  kind 
of  ignorance  is  esteemed  dishonourable.  In  al- 
most every  sort  of  knowledge  there  is  a  com  po- 
tion fbr  superiority.  Intellectual  attainments 
are  never  to  be  undervalued.  Learning  is  the 
best  human  thing.  AH  knowledge  is  excellent 
as  fkr  aa  it  goes,  and  ss  long  as  it  lasts.  But 
how  short  is  the  period  before  *  tongues  shall 
cease,  and  knowledge  shall  vanish  away  !* 

Shall  we  then  esteem  it  dishonourable  to  ' 
fgtt6yanf7n  any  fWhg  whl^glulslatggljOJC 

^meraiore,  totasie  and  science|  and  not , 
"as^^gTio  TTyTnTgnoraace  ofour'own  liearU 

'  ***T^oTiavri  t  flflWisning  cstafe'TQfWf  a  mind'ni 
disorder;  to  keep  exact  accounts  with  a  steward 
and  no  reckoning  with  our  Maker ;  to  have  an 
accurate  kn«iwledge  of  kiss  or  gain  in  our  bust 
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new,  and  tu  rerasin  utterly  ignorant  whether 
our  spiritual  oonoernt  are  improring  or  deolin. 
ing ;  to  be  cautious  in  ascertaining  at  the  end 
of  every  year,  how  much  we  have  increased  or 
diminished  our  fortune,  and  to  be  careless 
whether  we  have  incurred  profit  or  loss  in  imith 
and  holiness,  is  a  wretched  miscalcolation  of 
the  comparatiye  Tslue  of  things.  To  bestow 
our  attention  on  objects  in  an  inverse  proportion 
to  their  importance,  is  surely  no  proof  that  our 
learning  has  improved  our  judgment 
P^  That  deep  thmker  and  acute  reasoner.  Dr. 
Barrow,  has  remarked  that  *  it  is  a  peculiar  ex- 

dlistin 


tfi^^flffj  **f  hum^p   natura^  

guishes  roan  from  the  infbrior  cr^iucsg^  more 

.,jmi  barereason  itself,  that  he  can  reflectupoh' 

^JalTihat  w  done  within  him,  can  dtscigftr  tfcw"tni- 

dencies  of  his  souly  and  is  acquainted  '^wKli^  his 

'        own  purposoa.*  '    '""'  ~  --^-— 

This  distinguishing  &culty  of  self-inspection 
would  not  have  been  conferred  on  man,  if  it  had 
not  been  intended  that  it  should  be  in  habitual 
operation.  It  is  surely,  as  we  before  observed, 
as  much  a  common  law  of  prudence,  to  look 
well  to  our  spiritual  as  to  our  worldly  posees- 
sions.  We  have  appetites  to  control,  imagina; 
tions  to  restrain,  tempers  to  regulate^  passions  to 
'  subdue;  and  how  can  this  iotern&l  worl^  'lie, 
^   effected.  JiQW  nan  our  thoughts  hft  kept  within 

^duebounds^ow  can  a  proper  bias  be  given  to  Lff  hen  others  extol  our  piety  which  we  feel  ts 
"^piTagcictions.  "how  can  *tho  UtUe  slj^e  of  ma^  be  so  dead ;  when  they  applaud  the  energiea  of 
ireserved^frgmjBoniinual.  in8urrectron,"how'^ — '**'*"  —'"-*-  — *  ' '- » ^--' 


we  swallow  the  ^flattery  of  otfaen.  Fletlarf 
hurts  not  him  who  flatters  not  himself.  If  we 
examined  our  motives  keenly,  we  sbonld  fre- 

nntly  blush  at  the  praises  our  actions  receive, 
us  then  conscientiouslv  inquire  not  only 
what  we  do,  but  whence  and  why  we  do  it,  frooi 
what  motive  and  to  what  end. 

Self.inspection  is  the  only  means  to  preserve 
us  from  self-conceit  We  could  not  surely  as 
very  extravagantly  value  a  being  whom  we  our- 
selves should  not  only  see,  but  feel  to  be  so  full 
of  faults.  Self-ao(|uaintanoe  will  give  os  a  fer 
more  deep  and  intimate  knowledge  of  our  own 
errors  than  we  can  possibly  have,  with  all  the 
inquisitiveness  of  an  idle  curiosity,  of  the  errata 
H  of  others.  We  are  eager  enough  to  blame  then 
without  knowing  their  motives.  We  are  no 
less  eager  to  vindicate  ourselves,  though  we  can- 
not be  entirely  ignorant  of  our  own.  Thus  two 
virtues  will  be  acquired  by  the  same  act,  humi- 
lity and  candour;  an  impartial  review  of  ear 
own  infirmities,  being  the  likeliest  way  to  make 
us  tender  and  compassionate  to  those  of  others. 
Nor  shall  we  be  liable  so  to  overrate  our  own 
judgment  when  we  perceive  that  it  often  Ibrms 
such  false  estimates,  is  so  captivated  with  trifles, 
so  elated  with  petty  successes,  so  dejected  iriih 
little  disappointmenU.  When  we  hear  ochen 
commend  our  charity  which  we  know  is  so  cold; 


bis  restraining  power  be  Vn'aTnTained'ir 

thifa  capftdTyrbr"aiBcSnrtny"tf-tMrlKcu!iy^  oT 

"  iiiBj)ecGhg'%r'flot  kept  Iri  regular 'exersiiji&  7 

'WltHdiit  constant  discipline,  imagination  will 

become  an  outlaw,  conscience  an  atteinted  rebel. 

This  inward  eye,  this  newer  of  introversion, 
is  given  us  for  a  continual  watch  upon  the  soul. 
On  an  unramittad  visilsQoe  over  its  interior 
motions,  those  fruitful  seeds  of  action,  those 
prolific  principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  will  de- 
pend both  the  formation  and  the  growth  of  our 
moral  and  religious  character.  A  superficial 
glance  is  not  enough  fer  a  thing  so  deep,  an 
unsteady  view  will  not  suffice  for  a  thin^  so 
wavering,  nor  a  casual  look  fer  a  thing  so  de- 
eeitfbl  as  the  human  heart  A  partial  inspec- 
tion  on  any  one  side,  will  not  be  enough  fer  an 
object  which  must  be  observed  under  a  variety 
of  aspecte,  because  it  is  always  shifting  ite  po- 
sitions, alwavs  changing  ite  appearances. 

We  should  examine  not  only  our  conduct  hot 
our  opinions ;  not  only  our  faulte  but  our  preju- 
dices ;  not  only  our  propensities  but  our  judg- 
mente.  Our  actions  themselves  will  be  obvious 
enough ;  it  is  our  intentions  which  require  the 
scrutiny.  These  we  should  follow  up  to  their 
remotest  springs,  scrutinize  to  their  deepest 
.  recesses,  trace  through  their  most  perplex- 
^^  ing  windings^  And  lest  we  should,  in  our 
^^pursuit,  wander  in  uncertainty  and  blindness, 
let  us  make  use  of  that  guiding  clue  which  the 
Almighty  has  furnished  by  his  word  and  by  his 
Spirit,  fer  conducting  us  through  the  intrica- 
eies  of  this  Ubvrinth.  *  What  I  know  not, 
teach  thou  me,*  should  be  our  constent  petition 
in  all  our  researches. 

Did  we  turn  our  thoughte  inward,  it  would 
abate  much  of  the  self-complace'^  cy  wi*h  which 


our  faith,  which  we  must  know  to  be  ao  faint 
and  feeble,  we  cannot  possibly  be  so  intoxicated 
with  the  applause  which  never  would  have 
been  given,  had  the  applauder  known  us  as  we 
know,  or  ou^ht  to  know  ourselves.  If  we  con- 
tradict him.  It  may  be  only  to  draw  on  ourselves 
the  imputetion  of  a  fresh  virtue,  humility,  which 
perhaps  we  as  little  deserve  to  have  ascribed  to 
us  as  that  which  we  have  been  renouncing.  If 
we  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  we  should  not  be 
proud  of  praises  which  cannot  apply  to  us,  but 
should  rather  grieve  at  the  involuntary  fraud  of 
imposing  on  others,  by  Ucitly  accepting  a  cha- 
racter to  which  we  have  so  little  real  pretension. 
To  be  delighted  at  finding  that  people  think  so 
much  better  of  us  than  we  are  conscious  of  de. 
serving,  is  in  effect  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of 
our  own  deceit. 

We  shall  also  beeome  mora  patient,  mora  for- 
bearing and  forgiving,  shall  better  endora  the 
harsh  judgment  of  others  respecting  us,  whsn 
we  perceive  that  their  opinion  of  us  nearly  coin- 
cides with  our  own  real  though  unacknowledg- 
ed sentiroente.  There  is  much  less  injury  in^ 
curred  bv  others  thinking  too  ill  of  us,  than  in 
our  thinking  to  well  of  oursolvee. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  to  live  at  random,  is 
not  the  life  of  a  rational,  much  less  of  an  iio- 
mortol,  least  of  all,  of  an  accountable  being.  To 
pray  occasionally,  without  deliberate  course  of 
prayer;  to  be  generous  without  proportioning 
our  means  to  our  expenditure;  to  be  liberu 
without  a  principle ;  to  let  the  mind  float  on  the 
current  of  public  opinion ;  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
events,  for  the  probable  occurrence  of  which 
we  have  made  no  provision ;  to  be  every  hour 
liable  to  death  without  any  habitual  preparation 
fer  it ;  to  carr^  within  us  a  principle  which  we 
believe  will  exist  through  all  the  countless  ages 
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ol  Heniit^,  and  )r«t  to  umIw  little  inquiry 
whtflher  that  eternity  ia  likely  to  be  happy  or 
miaerable— all  this  ie  an  inoonaideratonesa  whieh, 
if  adopted  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  Ufo,  would 
bid  fair  to  ruin  a  man's  reputation  for  common 
senee :  yet  of  this  infatuation  he  who  divee  with- 
out  self^iamination  ii  absolotely  |[uilty. 

Nothing  more  plainly  ahows  ns  what  weak 
Tacillatin;  creatures  we  are,  than  the  difllenity 
we  find  in  fixing  ourselves  down  to  the  very 
self-scruttny  we  had  deliberately  resolTed  on. 
Like  the  worthless  Roman  emperor  we  retire  to 
our  closet  under  the  appearance  of  serious  oo- 
enpation,  but  mi^rht  now  and  then  be  surprised, 
if  not  in  catchinf  flies,  yet  in  pursuits  nearly 
as  contemptible.  Some  trifle  which  we  should 
be  ashamed  to  dwell  upon  at  any  time,  intrudes 
itself  on  the  momente  dedicated  -  to  serious 
thought ;  recollection  is  intonupted ;  the  whole 
ehain  of  reflection  broken,  so  that  the  scattered 
links  cannot  again  be  united.  And  so  incon. 
•istont  are  we  that  we  are  sometimes  not  sorry 
to  have  a  plausible  pretence  for  intorrupting«tbe 
▼ery  employment  in  which  we  had  just  before 
made  it  a  duty  to  engage.  For  want  of  this 
home  acquaintonce,  we  rennain  in  utter  igno* 
ranee  ofi>ur  inability  to  meet  even  in  ordinary 
trials  of  life  with  cheerfulnesa ;  indeed  by  this 
neglect  we  confirm  that  inability.  Nursed  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  we  have  an  indefinite  notion 
that  we  have  but  a  loose  hold  en  the  things  of 
this  world,  and  of  the  world  itself  But  let 
eome  accident  teke  away,  not  the  world,  but 
•ome  trifle  on  which  we  thought  we  set  no  value 
while  we  possessed  it,  and  we  find  to  oar  aston. 
ishment  that  we  hold,  not  the  world  only,  but 
even  this  trivial  posssssion  with  a  pretty  tight 
l^rasp. — Such  detections  of  our  self4gnorance, 
if  they  do  not  serve  to  wean,  ought  at  least  to 
bumble  us. 

There  is  a  spurious  sort  of  self-examination 
which  does  not  serve  to  enlighten  but  to  blind. 
A  person  who  has  left  off  some  notorious  vice, 
wlm  has  softened  some  shades  of  a  glaring  sin, 
or  substituted  some  outward  forms  in  the  plaoe 
of  open  irreligion,  looka  on  this  change  of  cha- 
racter with  pleasure.— He  compares  himself 
with  what  he  was,  and  views  the  alteration  with 
self-complacency.  He  deceives  himself  by  tok- 
ing  his  sUndard  from  his  former  conduct,  or 
firom  the  character  of  still  worse  men,  instead 
of  taking  it  from  the  unerring  rule  of  Scrip, 
tare.  He  kwks  rather  at  the  discredit  than 
the  sinfiilness  of  his  former  life,  and  being 
more  ashamed  of  what  ia  disreputable  than 
grieved  at  what  is  vicious,  he  is,  m  this  stoto 
of  shallow  reformation,  more  in  danrer  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  more  in  credit.  He  is  not 
aware  that  it  is  not  having  a  fault  or  two  less 
that  will  carry  him  to  heaven,  while  his  heart 
is  still  glued  to  the  world  and  estranged  finm 
God. 

If  we  ever  kx>k  into  our  hearta  at  all,  we  are 
naturally  meet  inclined  to  it  when  we  think  we 
have  been  acting  right  Here  inspection  a  rati, 
fies  self-love.  We  have  no  great  diffionlty  in 
direoting  our  attention  to  an  object,  when  that 
object  persento  us  with  pleasing  images.  But 
it  IS  a  painful  e£R>rt  to  compel  the  mind  to  turn 
in  on  itsel(  when  the  view  only  presente  sub- 
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jeete  for  regret  and  remorae  This  painiU 
duty  however  must  be  performed,  and  will  be 
more  salutary  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  plea 
sant^Let  us  esteUish  it  into  a  habit  to  rami 
nate  on  <iur  ftults.  With  the  recollection  of 
our  virtues  we  need  not  feed  our  vanity.  They 
will,  if  that  vanity  doea  not  obliterate  them,  be 
recorded  deewhere. 

We  are  almost  disposed  to  look  at  those  parte 
of  our  charaoter  which  will  best  bear  it,  and 
which  conaequently  least  need  it :  at  those  parte 
which  afibrd  most  self-gratulation.  If  a  cove, 
tons  man,  for  instance,  examinee  himself,  instead 
of  turning  his  attention  to  the  peccant  part,  he 
appliea  the  probe  where  he  knows  it  will  not  go 
very  deep ;  lie  turns  from  his  avarice  to  that  so* 
briety  or  which  his  very  avarice  is  perhaps  the 
scarce.  Another,  who  is  the  slave  of  passioa, 
fondly  resto  upon  some  act  of  generoei^,  which 
he  conaidera  as  a  fair  commuUtion  ror  some 
favourite  vice,  that  would  cost  bim  more  to  re- 
noonce  than  he  is  willing  to  part  with.  We 
are  all  too  much  disposed  to  dwell  on  that 
smiling  side  of  the  proepeet  which  pleasss  and 
deceivee  us,  and  to  shut  onr  eyes  upon  that  part 
which  we  do  not  choose  to  see,  because  we  am 
resolved  not  to  quit.  Self-love  always  dvilds  a 
screen  between  the  superficial  self-examiner 
and  his  faults.  The  nominal  Christian  wraps 
himself  up  in  forms  which  he  makes  himself  be- 
lieve are  Religion.  He  exulte  in  what  he  does, 
overlooks  what  he  ooght  toido,  nor  ever  suspeote 
that  what  ia  done  at  all  can  be  done  amiss. 

As  we  are  so  indolent  that  we  seldom  ez« 
amine  a  truth  on  more  than  one  side,  so  we 
gonerallv  teke  care  that  it  shall  be  that  side 
which  shall  contain  some  old  prejudicee.  While 
we  will  not  take  pains  to  correot  thoee  prejo. 
dices  and  to  rectify  our  judgment,  lest  it  should 
oblige  us  to  discard  a  favourite  opinion,  we  are 
yet  as  eager  to  judge,  and  as  forward  to  decide, 
as  if  we  were  fully  possessed  of  the  grounds  oa 
which  a  sound  judgment  may  be  made,  and  a 
just  decision  formed. 

We  shoold  watch  ourselves  whether  we  ob* 
serve  a  simple  rule  of  truth  and  justice,  as  well 
in  our  conversation,  as  in  our  ordinary  transae- 
tions;  whether  we  are  exact  in  our  measurse 
of  commendation  and  censure ;  whether  we  do 
not  bestow  extravagant  praise  where  simple  ap. 
probation  akme  is  due ;  whether  we  do  not  with, 
nold  commendation,  where,  if  given,  it  would 
support  modesty  and  sncourge  merit;  whether 
what  deeervee  only  a  slight  censure  as  impru- 
dent, we  do  not  reprobate  as  immoral ;  whethwr 
we  dk>  not  sometimes  affect  to  overrate  ordinary 
merit,  in  the  hope  of  secoring  to  ourselves  tab 
reputation  of  candour,  that  we  may  on  ether  oe- 
caakms,  with  less  suspicion,  depreciate  estab- 
lished excellence.  We  extol  the  first  because 
we  fimcy  that  it  can  come  into  no  competition 
with  US,  and  we  derogate  fh>m  the  last  because 
it  obvioosly  edipees  us. 

Let  us  ask  ourselvee  if  we  are  oonscientioosly 
upright  in  onr  estimation  of  benefite  ;  whether 
rhen  we  have  a  favour  to  ask,  we  do  not  depre- 
ciate ite  value,  when  we  have  one  to  grant  we 
do  not  aggravate  it 

It  is  only  by  scrutinising  the  heart  that  we 
oui  know  iti    It  is  only  by  knowing  the  heart 
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that  we  eu  reform  the  lift.  Any  csrelen  ob- 
server,  indeed,  when  hie  watoh  goes  wrongf,  may 
iee  that  it  doea  so,  by  eaatinff  an  eye  on  the  dial 
plate ;  bat  it  is  only  the  artist  who  Ukes  it  to 
pieoea  and  examinea  every  aprtnuf  and  every 
wheel  separately,  and  who,  by  ascertaining  the 
precise  caoaes  of  the  irregularity,  can  aet  the 
machine  right,  and  reatore  the  obatnicted  move- 
inenta. 

The  illasione  of  inteUeotaal  vision  woold  he 
materially  corrected  by  a  close  habit  of  enlti- 
fating  an  acqnaintance  with  o«r  hearts.  We 
fill  much  too  large  a  apace  in  onr  own  imagina- 
tiona ;  we  ihney  we  take  up  more  room  in  the 
world  than  Providence  aasigna  to  an  individual 
who  haa  to  divide  his  allotment  with  so  many 
iBilliona,  who  are  all  of  e<}na]  importance  in 
their  own  eyes ;  and  who,  like  ua,  are  elbowing 
othera  to  make  room  lor  themaelvea.  Just  aa  in 
the  natural  world,  where  every  particle  of  mat- 
ter woqM  atretch  itaelf,  and  move  out  of  ita 
place,  if  it  were  not  kept  in  order  by  aurronnd- 
uif  partioless  the  preaanre  of  other  parte  reduoea 
Ihia  to  remain  in  a  confinement  from  which  it 
would  escape,  if  it  were*not  thna  preaaed  and 
voted  upon  on  all  aidea.  The  conacientioas 
fneiim  we  have  been  recommending,  *wooid 
grsatly  aeaiat  in  reducing  us  to  our  proper  di- 
mensions, and  in  limiting  oa  to  our  proper  place. 
We  should  be  aatonieh«l  if  we  could  aee  our 
real  diminotiveneas,  and  the  speck  we  actually 
occupy.  When  ahall  we  leani  ftom  our  own 
ftelinga  of  how  much  consequence  every  man  ia 
to  himself  7 

Nor  must  the  examination  be  occasional,  but 
regular.  Let  us  not  run  into  long  arrears,  but 
Mitle  our  accounts  iVequently.  Little  artidee 
will  run  up  to  a  large  amount,  if  they  are  not 
olearod  off.  Even  our  tiineeent  daya,  as  we  may 
nhoose  to  call  them,  will  not  have  passed  without 
Avnishing  their  oontingent—our  deadneaa  in 
devotion'— our  eagemeaa  for  human  applaoae— 
oar  care  to  conceal  our  fanlta  rather  than  to 
correct  them — our  negligent  performance  of 
Boroe  relative  duty — our  imprudenoe  in  conver- 
■ation,  especially  at  teUe— our  inoonaideration— 
our  driving  to  the  very  edge  of  permitted  in. 
Mgencea— let  us  keep  these— let  oa  keep  all 
our  numerous  items  in  small  sums.  Let  us  ex. 
amine  them  while  the  particulara  are  (Veah  in 
oar  memory ;  otherwise,  however  we  may  flatter 
ouraelvea  that  lesaer  evils  will  be  swallowed  up 
by  the  greater,  we  may  find  when  we  come  to 
Battle  the  grand  accotmt  that  they  will  not  be 
the  less  remembered  for  not  having  been  re. 
corded* 

And  let  it  be  one  subject  of  our  fireqnent  in. 
qairy,  whether  einee  we  hat  acrutiniaed  our 
hearta,  our  secular  aflairs,  or  our  eternal  con. 
eema  have  had  the  predominance  there.  We 
do  not  mean  which  of  them  has  occupied  most 
of  oor  time,  the  largeat  portion  of  which  mual, 
neocaaarily,  to  the  generality,  be  abaorbed  in 
the  carea  of  the  preaent  lift ;  bat  on  which  our 
aifootiotts  have  been  most  bent ;  and  eapecially 
how  we  have  conducted  ouraelvea  when  there 
haa  ariaen  a  competition  between  the  intereata 
of  both. 

That  genera]  burst  of  sine  which  ao  fVeqoenlly 
^'^  in  00  the  conacieneea  of  the  dying,  woold 


be  much  moderated  by  pgarioua  habitoal  adi 
examination.  It  will  not  do  to  repent  in  the 
lump.  The  aorrow  moat  be  aa  oircomatantial 
aa  the  ain.  Indefinite  repentance  ia  no  repen. 
tance.  And  it  is  one  grand  uae  of  adf-inquiry, 
to  remind  oa,  that  all  unforaaken  ains  are  nnie 
panted  aina. 

To  a  Chriati^  there  is  this  sobstantial  eom. 
fort  attending  a  minute  aelf-inapaetioo,  thst  when 


he  finda  fewer  aina  to  be  noted,  and  more  vict» 
riea  over  temptation  obtained,  he  has  a  solid  eii 
dence  of  hia  advancement,  which  well  repaya  his 
trouble. 

The  faithful  aearcher  into  hia  own  heart,  that 
*  chamber  of  imagery,*  feela  himself  in  the  aits- 
ation  of  the  prophet,*  who  being  coDdnetcd  ia 
viaion  from  one  idol  to  another,  the  aplrit  at  eight 
of  each,  repeatedly  exdaima,  *  here  ia  another 
abomination !'  The  prophet  being  commanded 
to  dig  deeper,  the  further  he  penetrated  the 
more  evila  he  found,  while  the  apirit  contiaosd 
to  cry  oat,  *  I  will  ^ow  thee  yet  more  abooi. 
nation.* 

Self.examination  bj  deteoting  aelillove,  sei^ 
denial  by  weakening  ita  power,  aelflgovemBMnt 
by  reducing  ita  dei^otiam,  tnma  the  temper  of 
the  aoul  from  ita  natural  biaa,  controb  the  di» 
orderly  appetite,  and,  under  the  influeooe  of 
Divine  Grace,  in  a  good  meaaure  realorea  to  ihi 
man  that  dominion  over  himself  which  God  at 
firat  gave  him  over  the  inforrar  crcaturea.  Da* 
airea,  paaaiona,  and  appetiiea,  are  fattioght  ta 
move  somewhat  more  in  their  appoinled  order  { 
aobjeota  not  tyranta.  What  the  stoics,  vamly 
pretended  to,  Chriatianitv  effecta.  It  reatorae 
man  to  a  dominion  over  hn  own  will;  and  in  a 
good  meaaure  enthronee  him  in  that  empire 
which  he  had  forftited  by  ain. 

He  now  begina  to  aurvey  hia  interior,  the  aw« 
ful  world  withm ;  not  in<toed  with  saUlcompla. 
cency,  but  with  the  control  of  a  aoverelgn ;  he 
still  finds  too  much  rebellion  to  indulge  aeemity, 
he  therefore  continuea  hia  inapectioa  with  vigi- 
lance,  but  without  perturbation.  He  oontinom 
to  experience  a  remainder  of  inanbordinatioo 
and  diaorder,  but  thia  rather  adieita  to  a  stricter 
government  than  drivea  him  to  relax  hisdir 
cipKne. 

Thia  aelf-inapection  aomewbat  reaamUea  the 
oorreotion  of  a  literary  performance.  After  ma- 
ny and  carefiil  revisala,  though  aome  groaaer 
fiuilta  may  be  done  away ;  though  the  etroraaie 
neither  quite  ao  nomeroua,  nor  so  glaring  aa  at 
firat,  yet  the  critic  perpetually  perceives  iaoHa 
which  he  had  not  perceived  before ;  ncgligeucm 
appear  which  he  had  overlooked,  and  even  da. 
feeta  atart  up  which  had  passed  on  him  for  bean- 
tiea.  He  finda  much  to  amend,  and  even  lo  ex- 
pun(^e,  in  what  he  had  before  admired.  When 
by  rtgoroua  caatigation  the  moat  acknowledged 
faulta  are  corrected,  hia  critical  acumen,  iov 
proved  by  exercise,  and  a  more  habitual  ae. 
quaintanee  with  hia  aubjecta,  atiU  detect,  and 
will  foretur  delect,  new  imperfoctions.  But  he 
neither  throws  aaide  hia  work,  nor  remita  hia 
critieiam,  which  if  it  do  not  make  the  work  per- 
feet,  will  at  leaat  make  the  author  hnmUa. 
Gonscioaa  that  if  it  is  not  quite  sobad  as  't  *u% 
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It  it  still  at  m  immeasiirable  dittenee  from  the 
reqnired  ezeellenoe. 

li  it  not  astonishing  that  we  sbonM  ^  on  re- 
peating periodically,  *  Try  me,  O  God,*  while 
we  are  yet  neglecting  to  try  oarselyeel  Is  there 
not  somethinpr  more  like  defiance  than  devotion 
to  invite  the  inspection  of  Omniscience  to  that 
heart  which  we  ourselves  nerieet  to  inspect  ? 
How  can  a  Christian  solemnTv  cry  out  to  the 
Almighty,  *  esek  the  groand  of  my  heart,  prove 
me  and  examine  mj  thoughts,  and  see  if  there 
be  any  ways  of  wickedness  in  me,'  while  he 
liimself  neglects  to  *  examine  his  heart,*  is  aflraid 
of  *  proving  his  thoughts,'  and  dreads  to  inqoire 
if  there  *  be  any  way  of  wickedness*  in  himselil 
knowing  that  tne  inquiry  ought  to  lead  to  the 
ttzpulsion. 

In  our  self-inquisition  let  us  fortify  oar  virtue 
by  a  rigorous  exactness  in  calling  things  by  their 
proper  names.  Self-love  is  particularly  ingeni- 
ous  in  inventing  disguises  of  tliis  kind.  Let  us 
lay  them  open,  strip  them  bare,  ftoe  them,  and. 
give  them  as  little  quarter  as  if  they  were  the' 
nults  of  another. — Let  us  not  call  wounded 
pride  delicacy. — Sddtove  is  made  up  of  soft  and 
sickly  sensibilities.  Not  that  sensibility  which 
melts  at  the  sorrows  of  others,  but  that  whioh 
cannot  endure  the  least  sufiering  itaeIC  It  is 
alive  in  every  pore  where  self  is  concerned.  A 
touch  is  a  wound.  It  is  careless  in  inflicting 
pain,  but  exouisitely  awake  in  foeling  it  It 
defends  itself  before  it  is  attacked,  revenges 
affronts  before  they  are  offered,  and  resents 
as  an  insult  the  very  suspicion  of  an  imperfoc- 
tion. 

In  order  then  to  unmask  our  hearts,  let  us 
not  be  contented  to  examine  our  vices,  let  us 
examine  our  virtues  also,  *  those  smaller  faults.* 
Let  us  scrutinize  to  the  bottom  those  qualities 
And  actions  which  have  more  particularly  ob- 
tained public  estimation. — Let  us  inquire  if  they 
were  genuine  in  the  principle,  simple  in  the  in- 
tention,  honest  in  the  prosecution.  Let  us  ask 
onrselves  if  in  eorae  admired  instanoee  our  ge. 
n^rosity  had  no  tincture  of  vanity,  our  chanty 
no  taint  of  ostentation  7  Whether  when  we  did 
such  a  right  action  which  brought  us  credit,  we 
should  have  persisted  in  doing  it,  had  we  fore- 
seen that- it  would  incur  censure.  Do  we  never 
deceive  ourselves  by  mistaking  a  constitutional 
indiflbrcnce  of  temper  for  Christian  moderatioB  7 
IX)  we  never  construe  our  love  of  ease  into  df«d. 
neas  of  the  world  ?  Our  animal  activity  into 
Christian  zeal  t  Do  we  never  mistake  our  ob- 
stinacy for  firmness,  our  pride  for  fortitude,  oar 
•elftshness  for  foeling,  our  love  of  controversy 
for  the  love  of  (Sod,  oar  indolence  of  tamper  for 
enperiority  to  human  applause? — When  we  have 
•tripped  our  good  qualities  bare ;  when  we  have 
made  all  due  deductions  for  natural  temper,  easi- 
nees  of  disposition,  setf-intereet ;  desire  of  admi> 
ration ;  of  every  extrinsic  appendage,  every  ille- 
gitimate motive,  let  us  fairly  cast  up  the  account, 
and  we  shall  be  mortified  to  see  bow  little  there 
will  remain.  Pride  may  impose  itee.f  upon  ue, 
even  in  the  shape  of  repentance.  The  humble 
Christian  is  grieved  at  his  faults,  the  proud  man 
Is  angry  at  them< — He  is  indignant  when  he 
discovers  he  has  done  wrong,  not  so  much  be- 
cause  his  sin  offbnds  God,  as  because  it  has  let 


bin  see  that  he  is  not  qirile  ao  good  as  be  bad 

tried  to  make  hiaself  believe. 

It  is  more  neeeesaf  y  to  exeite  os  to  the  han^ 
Ming  of  oar  pride,  than  to  the  performanee  of 
oeruin  good  actions :  the  former  is  more  difli* 
oalt  as  it  is  less  pieasant  That  very  pride  will 
of  itself  stimulate  to  the  perfbrmaDce  of  asaay 
thinga  that  are  laodaUe^  These  performanoos 
will  reproduce  pride,  as  they  were  produeed  1^ 
it ;  whereas  humility  has  no  outward  stimoloa. 
Divine  graoe  akme  prodooee  it  It  is  so  fat 
from  being  actuated  by  the  love  of  tame,  that  i| 
ie  not  homility.till  it  haakid  tiie  desire  of  fome 
in  the  dost 

If  an  aotual  virtue  oonsiats,  aa  we  have  in 
quendy  had  occasion  to  observe,  in  the  dominion 
over  the  oontrary  vice,  humility  is  the  oonqoeal 
over  pride,  oharity  over  eelfishneaa :  not  enl^  a 
victory  over  the  natural  temper,  but  a  aabaOta* 
tion  of  the  opposite  ouality.  This  provee  that 
>  ftiundejUa  self-denial,  self-d^sial  in 


That 


%,  kbit  lay,  and  think,  that  our  apparent  i 
lity  has  not  seldom  ita  oririn  in  pride. 


very  impatienoe  whioh  we  foel  at  the  jpereeptiMi 
of  our  fouita  ia  prodaoed  by  the  aaloniahment  al 
finding  that  we  are  not  perfoet^— TJiie  sense  of 
our  sins  shonld  make  os  humble  but  not  despe* 
rate.  It  aboold  teaeh  us  to  diaUost  every  thmg 
in  ourselvea,  and  to  hope  for  every  thing  from 
God.  The  more  we  Jay  open  the  womMis  whieb 
sin  has  oMde,  the  bmitb  eamestiy  shall  we  eeefc 
the  remedy  which  Christianity  haa  provided* 

But  instead  of  seeking  for  self-knowledge,  we 
are  gknoing  about  us.  for  grounds  of  self^xnlta- 
tioo  !  We  almost  leaemble  the  Phariaee,  who 
with  so  moeh  self-oomplaoeooy  delivered  in  the 
oatakigne  of  his  own  virtuee  and  other  mea'a 
sins,  and,  like  the  Tartars,  who  think  they  po^ 
sese  the  qualities  of  those  they  mnrder,  fancisNl 
that  the  aina  of  which  he  accused  the  publioaa 
would  swell  the  amount  of  his  own  good  deedsb 
Like  him  we  take  a  fow  items  'from  memory, 
and  a  few  more  fiom  imagination.  Instead  of 
palling  down  the  edifice  which  pride  has  raised, 
we  are  k»king  round  on  our  good  works  for 
bottressss  to  prop  it  op.  We  excuse  ourselvea 
from  the  impatation  of  many  faults  by  ailegii^ 
that  they  are  oommon,  and  bv  no  means  peculiar 
to  ooredves.  This  ie  one  of  the  weakest  of  oor 
deoeila.  Faabs  are  not  leas  personally  ours  be. 
oanae  ethers  commit  theok  There  is  divisibili- 
ty  ia  sin  as  well  as  in  matter.  Is  it  any  dimi- 
natioB  of  oor  error  that  othera  aie  guilty  of  the 

Self-love  being  a  very  industrious  principle, 
haa  generally  two  oonoems  in  hand  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  as  busy  in  concealing  our  own  de- 
feele,  as  in  detecting  thooe  of  othera,  especially 
thoee  of  the  wise  and  good.  Wo  might  indeed 
direct  its  activity  in  the  latter  instance  to  our 
own  advantage,  for  if  the  foults  of  good  men  are 
injurious  to  uemselves,  they  might  be  rendered 
profitable  to  us,  if  we  were  careful  to  oonvert 
them  to  their  true  oee.  But  instead  of  turning 
them  into  a  means  of  promoting  our  own  watclw 
fulness,  we  employ  them  mischievously  in  two 
waya.  We  lessen  oar  respect  for  picas  oharae- 
ters  when  we  see  the  infirmities  which  ut 
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Uended  with  Cbeir  fine  qualities,  tad  we  turn 
their  failings  into  a  justification  of  our  own, 
which  are  not  like  theirs  overshadowed  with 
virtue*.  To  admire  the  excellences  of  others 
without  imitating  them  is  fruitless  admiration ; 
to  condemn  their  errors  without  avoiding  is  un- 
profitable oensoriousness. 

When  we  are  compelled  by  our  conscience  to 
acknowledge  and  reprret  any  fault  we  have  re. 
oently  committed,  this  Ikult  so  presses  upon  our 
recollection,  that  we  seem  to  forget  that  we  have 
any  other.  This  single  error  fills  our  mind,  and 
we  look  at  it  as  through  a  telescope,  which, 
while  it  showB  an  object,  confines  the  sight  to 
that  one  object  exclusively.  Others  indeed  are 
more  efiectually  shot  out,  than  if  we  were  not 
examining  this.  Thus  while  the  object  in  ques. 
tion  is  magnified,  the  others  are  as  if  they  did 
not  exist 

It  seems  to  be  established  into  a  kind  of  sys- 
tem not  to  profit  by  any  thing  without  us,  and 
not  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  any  thing 
within  us.  Though  we  are  perpetually  remark, 
ing  on  the  defects  of  others,  yet  when  does  the 
remark  lead  us  to  study  and  to  root  out  the 
same  defects  in  our  own  hearts  7  We  are  almost 
every  day  hearing  of  the  death  of  oUiers,  but 
does  it  induce  us  to  reflect  on  death  as  a  thing 
In  which  we  have  an  individual  concern  7  We 
consider  the  death  of  a  friend  as  a  loss,  but  sel 
dom  apply  it  as  a  warning.  The  death  of  others 
we  lament,  the  faults  of  others  we  censure,  but 
bow  seldom  do  we  make  use  of  the  one  fi>r  our 
own  amendment,  or  of  the  other  for  our  own  inre. 
paration.* 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  try  experi- 
ments  in  the  arts,  in  agriculture,  in  philosophy. 
In  ererr  science  the  diligent  professor  isslways 
aflraid  there  mav  be  some  secret  which  he  has 
not  yet  attained,  some  occult  principle  which 
would  reward  the  labour  of  discovery,  something 
even  which  the  assiduous  and  intelligent  have 
•etually  found  out,  but  whicif  has  hitherto 
eluded  hU  pursuit  And  shall  the  Christian  stop 
short  in  his  scrutiny,  shall  he  not  examine  and 
inquire  till  he  lays  hold  on  the  very  heart  and 
core  cf  religion  7 

Why  should  experimental  philosophy  be  the 
nrevailing  study,  and  experimental  religion  be 
branded  as  the  badge  of  enthusiasm,  the  cant  of 
a  hollow  profbssion  7  Shall  we  never  labour  to 
establish  the  distinction  between  appearance 
and  reality,  between  studying  religion  critieally, 
and  embracing  it  practically,  b^ween  having 
our  conduct  creditable  and  our  hearts  sanctified? 
Shall  we  not  aspire  to  do  the  best  things  from 
.  the  highest  motives,  and  elevate  our  aims  with 
our  attainments?  Why  should  we  remain  in  the 
vestibule  when  the  sanctuary  is  open?  Why 
should  we  be  contented  to  dwell  in  the  outer 
courts  when  we  are  invited  to  enter  into  the  ho- 
liest by  tiie  blood  of  Jesus? 

Natural  reason  is  not  likely  to  fhmlsh  argu- 
ments sufficiently  cogent,  nor  motives  sufficient- 
ly powerfbl  to  drive  us  to  a  close  self-inspectloo. 
Our  corruptions  foster  this  ignorance.  To  this 
they  owe  their  undisputed  possession  of  our 


hearts.  No  principle  short  of  Christianity  m 
strong  enough  to  impel  us  to  a  stndjr  so  diss- 
greeable  as  that  of  our  faults.  Of  Christianity 
humility  is  the  prime  grace,  and  this  grace  can 
never  take  root  and  flourish  in  a  heart  that  lives 
in  ignorance  of  itself.  If  we  do  not  know  the 
greatness  and  extent  of  our  sins,  if  we  do  not 
know  the  imperfections  of  our  virtues,  the  f&Ui- 
bility  of  our  best  resolutions,  the  infirmity  of 
our  purest  purposes,  we  cannot  be  humble ;  if 
we  are  not  humble,  we  cannot  be  Christians. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  to  be  no  end  to 
this  viffilance  7  Is  there  no  asstgoed  period  when 
tills  sdf-denial  may  become  unnecessary  7  No 
given  point  when  we  may  be  emancipated  from 
the  vexatious  self-inspecUon  7  Is  tiie  matured 
Christian  to  be  a  slave  to  the  same  drudgery  as 
the  novice?  The  true  answer  is-we  may  cease  to 
watch  when  our  spiritual  enemy  ceases  to  ssaiL 
We  may  be  off  our  ffoard  when  there  is  no  longer 
any  temptation  without  We  may  cease  our  self, 
denial  when  there  is  no  more  corruption  within. 
We  may  give  the  reins  to  our  imagination  when 
we  are  sure  its  tendencies  will  be  towards  hea- 
ven. We  may  dismiss  repentance  when  sin  is 
abolished.  We  may  indulge  selfishness  when 
we  can  do  it  without  danger  to  our  souls.  We 
may  neglect  prayer  when  we  no  longer  need 
the  favour  of  God.  We  may  cease  to  praise 
him  when  he  ceases  to  be  gracious  to  us. — Tc 
discontinue  our  vigilance  at  any  period  short  of 
this,  will  be  to  ddbat  all  the  virtues  we  hav 
practised  on  earth,  to  put  to  haxaid  all  our  hopes 
of  happiness  in  heaven. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


Self-Lne. 


*  Por  tUs  hint,  and  a  Ibwottaeraon  the  sasM  sul^t, 
ths  aathor  is  indebted  to  tbat  eicellent  christian  mo- 
lalistM.  Nicole. 


«  The  idol  Self,*  says  an  excellent  old  divoM,* 
*has  made  more  desolation  among  men  than 
ever  was  made  in  those  places  where  idols  were 
served  by  human  sacrifices.  It  has  preyed  more 
fiercely  on  human  lives,  than  Moloch  or  the 
Minotaur.* 

To  worship  images  is  a  more  obvious,  but  it 
is  scarcely  a  more  degrading  idolatry,  than  to 
set  up  self  in  opposition  to  God.  To  devote  our- 
selves  to  this  service  is  as  perfect  slavery  as  the 
service  of  God  is  perfect  freedom.  If  we  cannot 
imitate  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  his  death,  we 
are  called  upon  to  imitate  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self in  his  will.  Even  the  Son  of  God  declared 
*  I  came  not  to  do  my  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
Him  who  sent  me.*  This  was  bis  grand  lessoo. 
this  was  his  distinguishing  character. 

Self-will  is  the  ever  flowing  fountain  of  aO 
the  evil  tempers  which  deform  our  hearts,  of 
all  the  boiling  passions  which  inflame  and  dis- 
order society ;  the  root  of  bitterness  on  which 
all  its  corrupt  fruits  grow.  We  set  up  our  ovn 
understanding  against  the  wisdom  of  God,  sod 
our  own  passions  against  the  will  of  God.  If 
we  could  ascertain  uie  precise  period  when  ssn- 
suality  ceased  to  govern  in  the  animal  part  a£ 
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our  nataro,  ind  pride  m  the  intalleotaal,  thit 
period  would  form  the  meet  meaofmble  era  of 
the  Christian  life ;  from  that  moment  he  begini 
a  new  date  of  liberty  and  happineee ;  f^om  that 
■ta^  he  Beta  out  on  a  new  eareer  oif  peace,  li* 
bert  J,  and  Tirtoe. 

Sel^loTe  ie  a  Proteot  of  all  ehapea,  ebadea, 
and  oomplexiona.  It  haa  the  power  of  dilation 
and  oontraction  aa  beat  eerTea  the  occasion. 
There  ie  no  crevice  ao  small  throng h  which  its 
subtle  essence  cannot  force  its  wav,  no  space  so 
ankple  that  it  cannot  stretch  itself  to  filU-It  is 
of  all  degreee  of  refinement,  so  coarse  and  hun- 
gry as  to  gorge  itself  with  the  grossest  adula- 
tion ;  so  fastidious  as  to  require  a  homage  as  re- 
fined  as  itsslf ;  so  artfld  as  to  elude  the  detection 
of  ordinary  observers ;  so  specious  as  to  escape 
the  observation  of  the  very  heart  in  which  it 
reigns  paramount :  yet,  though  so  extravagant 
in  Its  appetites,  it  can  adopt  a  moderation  which 
imposes,  a  delicacy  which  veils  its  deformity,  an 
artificial  character  which  keeps  its  real  one  out 
of  sight  % 

We  are  apt  to  speak  of  ssl^love  as  if  it  were 
only  a  symptom,  whereas  it  is  the  distemper  it- 
■•If;  a  malignant  dislsmper  which  has  posses- 
■ion  of  the  moral  constitutioo,  of  which  malady 
•very  part  of  tlie  system  participates.  In  direct 
opposition  to  the  eflect  produced  by  tiie  touch 
of  the  fabled  king,  which  converted  the  baaeet 
materials  into  ^dd,  thb  corrupting  principle 
^llutes,  b^  commg  in  contact  with  it,  whatever 
la  in  itself  ^reat  and  noble. 

Self-love  IS  the  centre  of  the  unrenewed  heart 
Thia  stirring  ininciple,  as  has  been  observed, 
■erves  indeed  ^ 

The  virtaoas  mind  to  wake ; 

but  it  disturbs  it  from  its  slumbers  to  ends  and 
purposes  directly  opposite  to  those  assigned  to 
It  by  our  incomparable  bard.*  Seli^love  is  by 
no  means  Mhe  small  pebble  which  stirs  the 
peaceful  lake.'  It  is  rather  the  pent  up  wind 
within,  which  causes  the  earthquake ;  it  is  the 
tempest  which  agitates  the  sleeping  ocean.  Had 
the  image  been  as  just  as  its  clothing  is  beau- 
tlAil ;  or  rather  had  Afr.  Pope  been  as  sound  a 
theologian  as  he  was  an  exquisite  poet,  the  allu- 
aion  in  bis  hands  might  have  conveyed  aaounder 
meaning  without  losing  a  particle  of  its  elegance. 
This  might  have  been  effected  by  only  substi- 
tuting the  eflfoct  for  the  cause ;  that  is,  bv  mak- 
ing tonevolence  the  principle  instead  of  the  con- 
sequence,  and  by  discarding  self-love  from  its 
central  situation  in  the  construction  of  the  meta- 
phor. 

But  by  arraying  a  beggarly  idea  in  princely 
robes,  he  ^new  that  his  own  splendid  powers 
could  at  anv  time  transform  meanness  into  ma- 
jesty, and  oeformity  into  beautv. 

Afler  all  however,  le  mrai  eti  U  md  ieau.  Had 
he  not  blindly  adopted  the  misleading  system 
of  the  noble  sceptic,  *  his  guide,  philoeopher,  and 
friend,*  he  might  have  transferred  the  shining 
altributea  of  the  base-born  thing  which  he  haa 
dressed  out  with  so  many  graoea,  to  the  legiti- 
mate claimant — benevolence;— of  which  self- 
love  is  so  far  from  being,  aa  be  represents,  the 
moving  spring,  that  they  are  both  working  in  a 
•  XiMyoBlIaa,l,3& 


course  of  incessant  counteraetloii,  the  spirit 
striving  against  the  flesh,  and  the  fleah  agwnsl 
the  spirit 

To  Christian  benevolence  all  the  happy  efledf 
attributed  to  self-love  might  have  been  fairly 
traced.  It  was  only  to  dislodge  the  idol  and 
make  the  love  of  Ood  the  centre,  and  the  poet's 
ddightfbl  numbers  might  have  conveved  trntha 
worthy  of  so  perfect  a  vehicle.  *  This  centre 
moved,'  does  indeed  extend  its  pervading  influ 
ence  in  the  verv  manner  ascribed  to  the  oppo> 
site  principle ;  does  indeed  spread  fVom  its  throne 
in  the  individual  breast,  to  all  those  successive 
circles,  *  wide  and  more  wide,'  of  which  the 
pbet  makes  sel^love  the  first  mover.* 

The  apostle  James  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
different  opinion  from  the  ethic  bard ;  he  speaks 
as  if  he  suspected  that  the  pebble  stirred  the 
lake  a  little  too  roughly.  He  traces  this  mk^ 
chievoos  principle  from  its  birth  to  the  largest 
extent  of  its  malign  influence.-»The  questiaiir 
*  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  yon,* 
he  anawers  by  another  queetion  *i-^^  Come  they 
of  your  lusta  that  war  in  your 


The  same  pervading  spirit  which  creates  hos- 
tility between  nations,  crtiatesanimoaity  among 
neighbours,  and  discord  in  ftmilies.  It  is  the 
same  principle  which,  having  in  the  beginning 
made  *  Cain  the  first  male  child,'  a  murderer  in 
his  father's  house,  has  been  ever  since  in  per- 
petual  operation  ;  has  been  transmitted  in  one 
unbroken  line  of  succession,  through  that  long 
chain  of  crimes  of  which  history  is  composed 
to  the  present  triumphant  spoiler  of  Europe.— 
In  cnltlvated  societies,  laws  repress,  by  punish- 
ing,  the  overt  act  in  private  individuals,  but  no 
one  thing  but  the  Christian  religion  has  ever 
been  devised  to  cleanse  the  spring. 

*The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  thmga  and 
desperately  wicked,  who  can  know  it  7'  This 
proposition,  this  interrogation,  we  read  with 
oomplacencry,  and  both  the  aphorism  and  the 
question  being  a  portion  of  Scripture,  we  think 
it  would  not  be  decont  to  controvert  it  We 
read  it  however  with  a  secret  reservation,  that 
it  is  only  the  heart  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  is  meant,  and  we  rarely  make  the  applica* 
tion  which  the  Scripture  intended.  fSach  hopes 
that  there  is  one  heart  which  may  escape  the 
charge,  and  he  makes  the  single  exception  in 
favour  of  his  own.  But  if  the  exception  which 
every  one  makes  were  true,  there  would  not  be 
a  deceitful  cm:  wicked  heart  in  the  world. 

As  a  theory  we  are  ready  enough  to  admire 
self-knowledge,  yet  when  the  practice  comes  in 
question  we  are  as  blindfolded  as  if  our  happi* 
ness  depended  on  our  ignorance.    To  lay  bold 

*  Self-love  thus  poshed  to  social,  to  diviae, 
Oivet  tbee  to  make  Miy  neighbonr*!  Ueasinf  thine : 
Self-love  bat  leiTes  the  Tirtooas  mind  lo  wske, 
As  the  smaU  pebble  itirs  the  peaoefU  lake; 
The  centre  moir*d,  a  eirde  straifht  succeeds. 
Another  still,  and  still  another  ipreads; 
FHend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  em 
Bis  country  next,  and  aeit  all  \ 


The  author  hopes  to  be  foffiven  fbr  these  remarks.' 
she  has  hsxarded  them  for  the  sake  of  her  more  youth- 
All  readers.— She  has  not  forgotten  the  time  when,  in 
the  sdmiratlon  of  yontbftil  entbasiasm,  she  never  sus- 
pected that  the  principle  of  these  finished  verses  wis  less 
•zceilent  thsn  the  poetry. 
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OB  a  religions  troth,  and  to  maintain  oar  Md, 
ia  no  eaaj  matter.  Our  nnderstandini^B  ire 
not  more  read^  to  reoeite  than  our  affoctiona  to 
loee  it  We  hke  to  haTe  an  intelleetnal  know- 
ledge  of  divine  thingi,  bat  toealtivate  a  apiritoal 
acqaaintanee  with  them  cannot  be  effected  at  m 
cheap  a  rate.  We  can  even  more  readily  ibroe 
oaraelvee  to  belieTe  that  which  haa  no  aflbiity 
with  oar  onderBtanding.  than  we  can  bring  our- 
•eives  to  chooae  that  whieh  haa  no  interest  in 
oar  will,  no  oorreapondence  with  our  peeiiona. 
One  of  the  firat  dntiea  of  a  Christian  is  to 
endeavoar  to  conquer  thii  antipathy  to  M  self- 
denying  doctrines  arainst  which  the  human 
heart  bo  stordily  holcfi  out  The  learned  take 
incredible  peine  for  the  aoqaieition  of  knowledge. 
The  philosopher  cheerfully  eonsamee  the  mid- 
night oil  in  his  laborioos  parsnits;  he  wiUinely 
saerifioes  food  and  rest  to  conquer  a  diffioaky 
an  scaenoe.  Here  the  laboor  is  pleasant,  the  fa. 
tigue  is  grateful,  the  very  difficulty  is  not  with- 
out its  charms.  Why  do  we  fbel  so  diflforently 
Hi  oar  retigious  porsutls  7  Beeanae  in  the  most 
operose  human  studies,  there  is  no  eontradtc 
tion  of  self,  there  Ib  no  opposition  to  the  will, 
there  is  no  combat  of  the  a&ctions.  If  the  pas- 
sions are  at  ail  implicated,  if  self-loTe  is  at  all 
aoncerned,  it  is  rather  in  the  way  of  grati£ca. 
tion  than  of  opDosition. 

There  is  saca  a  thing  as  a  mechanical  Chris- 
tianity. There  are  good  iraitationB  of  religion, 
so  well  executed  and  so  resembling,  as  not  only 
to  deceive  the  spectator,  but  the  artist  Self- 
love  in  its  various  artifices  to  deceive  as  to  our 
ruin,  sometimes  makes  use  of  a  means,  which, 
if  properly  used,  is  one  of  the  moet  beneficial 
that  can  be  devised  to  preeerve  us  ftom  its  in. 
flnenoe— the  perosal  of  picas  books. 

Bat  these  books  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant, 
the  indolent,  and  the  sel^satbfied,  produce  an 
elSsct  directly  contrary  to  that  which  they  were 
intended  to  produce,  and  which  they  actually  do 
prod  ace  on  minds  prepared  fbr  the  perusal. 
They  inflate  where  they  were  intended  to 
bumble.  As  some  hypochondriacs,  who  amuse 
their  melancholy  hours  with  consulting  indis. 
eriminately  every  medical  book  which  &lls  in 
their  way,  iane^  they  find  their  own  case  in 
every  page,  their  own  ailment  in  the  ailment 
of  every  patient,  till  they  believe  they  actually 
ftel  every  pain  of  which  they  read,  though  the 
work  treats  cf  eases  diametrically  opposite  to 
their  own :— so  the  rellgiooe  valetudinarian,  as 
anreasonably  elated  as  the  others  are  depressed, 
reads  books  descriptive  of  a  highly  religions 
stale,  with  the  same  unhappy  selCapplioation. 
He  fbels  his  spiritual  pulse  by  a  watch  that  has 
no  movements  in  common  with  it,  yet  he  fancies 
that  they  go  exactly  alike.  He  dwells  with  de- 
]i||fht  on  symptoms,  not  one  of  which  belongs  to 
him,  and  flatters  himself  with  their  supposed 
agreement  He  observes  in  those  books  what 
are  the  signs  of  grace,  and  he  observes  them 
with  complete  Beif-application ;  he  traces  what 
are  the  evidences  of  bemg  in  God's  fiivonr,  and 
those  eridences  he  finds  in  himselfl 

Self-ignorance  appropriates  troths  fiuthfnily 
stated  but  wholly  inapplicable.  The  presamp- 
tion  of  the  noviee  arrogates  .to  itself  the  experi- 
«noe  of  the  advanced  ChriatiAn.  HeispersQad- 


ed  thai  it  is  his  own  case,  and  seiiee  on  the  een- 
solations  which  belong  only  to  the  meet  elevated 
piety.  Self-knowledge  would  correct  the  jndg^ 
ment  It  would  teach  us  to  use  the  patlera 
held  out  as  an  original  to  copy,  instsad  of  leafd> 
ing  OS  to  fancy  that  we  are  already  wrought 
into  the  assimilation.  It  would  teach  us  when 
we  read  the  history  of  an  established  Qiristian, 
to  labour  after  a  conformity  to  it,  instead  of 
mistaking  it  fbr  the  delineaticm  of  our  own 
character. 

Human  prudence,  daily  ezperienoe,  eeU^love^ 
all  teach  us  to  distrust  others,  but  all  motives 
combined  do  not  teach  us  to  ^trust  ourselves; 
we  confide  unreservedly  in  our  own  heart,  thoogh 
aa  a  guide  it  misleads,  as  a  counsellor  it  betraya 
It  b  both  party  and  judge.  As  the  one,  it  blinds 
through  Ignorance,  as  the  other*  it  aequits 
through  partiality. 

Though  we  value  oureelvse  upon  our  disert. 
tion  in  not  confiding  too  implicitly  in  ethers 
yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  friend,  any 
neighbour,  or  even  any  enemy  who  has  deeeivec 
us  so  oAen  as  we  have  deceived  oarselvesu  If 
any  acquaintance  betray  ua,  we  take  wanimg 
are  on  the  watch,  and  are  careful  not  lo  trns; 
him  again.  But  however  frequently  the  bosom 
traitor  deceive  and  misled,  no  such  determinsd 
stand  ia  made  against  his  treachery :  we  lie  as 
open  to  his  next  assault  as  if  he  had  never  be* 
trayed  us.  We  do  not  profit  by  tho  remem- 
brance  of  the  past  delusion  to  gunrd  against  the 
fhture. 

Yet  if  another  deceive  ua,  it  is  only  in  maUers 
reepecting  this  world  ;  but  we  deceive  oarsslves 
in  things  of  eternal  moment.  The  treeehety 
of  others  can  only  affect  our  fortune  or  our  fame, 
or  at  worst  oor  peace ;  but  the  internal  traitor 
may  mielead  us  to  oor  everlasting  Jeeti  action. 
We  sre  too  much  disposed  to  suspect  others 
who  probably  have  neither  the  inclination  nor 
the  power  to  injure  as,  bat  we  seldom  suspect 
our  own  heart  though  it  possesses  and  employs 
both.  We  ought  however  fairly  lo  distingoish 
between  the  simple  vanity  and  the  hypocrisy 
of  self-love.  Those  who  content  tbanselves 
with  talking  as  if  the  praise  of  virtue  implied 
the  practice,  and  who  expect  to  be  thought 
good,  because  they  commend  goodneee,  only 
propagate  the  deceit  whieh  has  misled  them, 
selves,  whereas  hypocrisy  does  not  even  believe 
herself.  She  has  deeper  motives ;  ehe  has  de- 
signs  to  answer,  competitions  to  promote,  pro. 
jects  to  eflect  But  mere  vanity  can  eubsist 
on  the  thin  air  of  the  admiraticii  she  eoli. 
cits,  without  intending  to  get  any  thing  by  it 
She  is  grataitoos  in  iMr  loquacity ;  lor  she  is 
ready  to  disfrfay  her  own  merit  to  tnoee  who  have 
nothmg  to  give  in  retom,  whoee  apptauae  bring* 
no  profit,  and  whose  censure  no  disgrace. 

It  is  not  Strang  that  we  should  judge  of 
things  not  accordmg  to  the  opinioo  of  others  in 
cases  foreign  to  ourselves;  cases  co  which  we 
have  no  correct  means  of  determining;  bat  we 
do  it  in  things  whieh  rehle  immedialdy  to 
ourselves,  thus  making  not  truth  but  the  opinkn 
of  others  our  standard  in  points  whieh  otiwfs 
cannot  know,  and  of  which  we  ought  not  to  be 
ignorant  We  are  as  fond  of  the  i^lanaas  even 
of  the  upper  gallery  as  the  draoatie  poet  Like 
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htm  we  aftei  to  dctpita  Um  mob  oaiuid«red  «s 
individual  jadfos,  yet  as  a  mMB|  we  covet  their 
eppleuae.  Like  him  we  ftel  streogtbened  bj 
the  number  of  voioee  in  our  favour,  and  are  less 
anxious  about  the  goodnesa  of  the  work,  than 
the  loudneea  of  the  aodamation*  Sucoeae  ia 
merit  in  the  eye  of  both. 

But  even  though  we  may  put  more  refinement 
into  oar  self-love,  it  ia  self.love  atiU.  No  sub- 
tlety of  reasoning,  no  eleganoe  of  taste,  though 
it  may  disguise  the  radical  prinoifde,  can  destroy 
it.  We  are  still  too  much  m  love  with  flattery, 
even  though  we  may  profess  to  despise  that 
praise  which  depends  on  the  acclamations  of 
the  vulgar.  But  if  we  are  over  anxious  for  the 
admiration  of  the  better  born  and  the  better 
bred,  this  by  no  meana  proves  that  we  are  not 
Tain ;  it  only  proves  that  our  vanity  has  a  better 
taste.  Our  appetite  is  not  coarse  enough  per- 
haps to  relish  that  popularity  which  ordinary 
ambition  covets,  but  do  we  never  feed  in  seoret 
Qpon  the^  applauses  of  more  distinguished 
judges  7  Is  not  their  having  extolled  owr  merit 
a  confirmation  of  our  discernment,  and  the  chief 
ground  of  our  hi^h  opinion  ofikeirM  ? 

But  if  any  eircumstanee  arise  to  induce 
them  to  change  the  too  favourable  opinion 
which  they  had  formed  of  us,  though  their 
general  character  remain  unimpeachable,  and 
their  genera]  conduct  as  meritorious  as  when 
we  most  admired  them,  do  we  not  be^in  to  judge 
Jiem  unfavourably  7  Do  we  not  begin  to  ques- 
tion their  claim  to  that  discernment  which  we 
had  ascribed  to  them,  to  suspect  the  soundness 
of  their  judgment  which  we  had  so  loudly  com- 
mended 7  It  is  well  if  we  do  not  entertain  some 
doubt  of  the  rectitude  of  their  principles,  as  we 
probably  do  of  the  reality  of  their  friendship. 
We  do  not  candidly  allow  for  the  effect  which 
prejudice,  which  misrepresentation,  which  party 
may  produce  even  on  an  upright  mind.  Still 
less  does  it  enter  into  our  calculation  that  we 
may  actually  have  deserved  their  disapproba- 
tion, that  something  in  our  conduct  may  have 
incurred  the  change  in  theirs. 

It  is  no  low  attamment  to  detect  this  lurking 
injustice  in  our  hearte,  to  strive  against  it,  to 
pray  against  it,  and  especially  to  conquer  it 
We  may  reckon  that  we  have  acquired  a  sound 
principle  of  integrity  when  prejudice  no  longer 
blinds  our  judgment,  nor  resentment  biases  our 
justice ;  when  we  do  not  make  our  opinion  of 
another  depend  on  the  opinion  which  we  con- 
ceive he  entertains  of  us.  We  must  keep  a  just 
mearsure,  and  hold  an  even  balance  in  judging 
of  ourselves  as  well  as  of  others.  We  must  have 
no  false  estimate  which  shall  incline  to  con- 
demnation without,  or  to  partiality  within. 
The  examining  prmciple  must  be  kept  sound, 
or  our  determination  will  not  be  exact.  It  must 
be  at  once  a  testimony  of  our  rectitude,  and  an 
incentive  to  it 

In  order  to  improve  this  principle,  we  should 
make  it  a  lest  of  our  sincerity  to  search  out  and 
io  commend  the  good  qualities  of  those  who  do 
Aot  like  us.  But  thi^,  must  be  done  without 
affectation,  and  without  insincerity.  We  must 
practice  no  false  candour.  If  we  are  not  on  our 
guard  we  may  be  laying  out  for  the  praise  of 
generoiity,  while  we  aie  only  eapercieing  a  aim. 


pie  act  of  justice.  These  refinemente  <if  self 
love  are  the  dangers  only  of  spirite  of  the  highei 
order,  but  to  such  they  are  dangers. 

The  ingennity  <^  self-deceit  is  inexhanstible. 
If  people  extol  us,  we  feel  our  good  opinion  of 
ourselves  confirmed.  If  they  dislike  us,  we  do 
not  think  the  worse  of  ourselves,  but  of  then ; 
it  is  not  t0«  who  want  merit  but  they  who  want 
penetration.  If  we  cannot  refuse  them  discern- 
ment, we  persuade  ourselves  that  they  are  not 
so  much  insensible  to  our  worth  as  envious  of 
it  There  is  no  shifl,  stratagem,  or  device 
which  we  do  not  employ  to  make  ue  stand  well 
with  ourselves. 

We  are  too  apt  tocaicfUate  our  own  character 
unfairly  in  two  ways;  by  referring  to  some  one 
signal  act  of  generosity,  as  if  such  acte  wero 
tM  common  habit  of  our  lives,  and  by  treating 
our  habitual  faults,  not  as  common  liabits,  bat 
occasional  ftilures.  There  is  scarcely  any  fault 
in  another  which  ofiends  ua  more  than  vanity^ 
though  perhape  there  is  none  that  really  injaraa 
us  BO  little.  We  have  no  patience  that  another 
should  be  as  full  of  self-love  as  we  allow  our- 
selves to  be ;  so  fall  of  himself  as  to  have  litlla 
leisure  to  attend  to  us.  We  are  particular^ 
quick  sighted  to  the  smallest  of  his  imperfec- 
tions which  interferes  with  our  self-estnem, 
while  we  are  lenient  to  his  more  |[rave  offences, 
which  by  not  coming  in  contact  with  our  vanity^ 
do  not  snock  onr  self-love. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  though  we  love  our 
selves  so  much  bettor  than  we  love  any  other 
person,  yet  there  is  hardly  one,  however  littla 
we  value  him,  tliat  we  had  not  rather  be  alona 
with,  that  we  had  not  rather  converse  with, 
that  we  had  not  rather  oome  to  dose  quartan 
with,  than  ourselves  7  Scarcely  one  whoae  pri- 
vate history,  whoae  thooghti^  feelings,  actions^ 
and  motivea  we  had  not  rather  pry  into  thaA, 
our  own.  Ho  we  not  use  every  art  and  oon- 
trivance  to  avoid  getting  at  the  truth  of  onr  owb 
character  7  Do  we  not  endeavour  to  keen  our- 
selves ignorant  of  what  every  one  else  kaowa 
respecting  our  faults,  and  da  we  not  account 
that  man  our  enemy,  who  takes  oo  himself  the 
best  office  of  a  friend,  that  of  opening  to  us  onr 
real  alate  and  condition  ? 

The  little  satis&ction  people  find  when  they 
faithfuUy  look  within,  makes  them  fl^  mora 
eagerly  to  things  without  Barly  practice  and 
long  habit  might  conquer  the  repugnance  to 
look  at  home,  and  the  fimdness  for  looking 
abroad.  Familiarity  often  raakee  us  pleased 
with  the  society  which,  while  strangers  we 
dreaded.  Intimsey  with  ourselvee  might  pro> 
dnee  a  similar  effect 

We  might  perhape  collect  a  tolerably  just 
knowledge  of  our  own  character,  oonld  wa 
asoertein  the  real  opinion  of  others  reapeeting 
us ;  but  that  opinion  being,  except  in  a  moment 
of  resentment,  carefully  kept  from  us  by  oar 
own  precautions,  profite  us  nothing.  We  do 
not  choose  to  know  their  secret  sentimentBi 
beeaaee  we  do  not  choose  to  be  cured  of  our 
error ;  because  we  *  love  darkness  rather  thaa 
lij^ht;'  because  we  conceive  that  in  parting 
with  our  vanity,  we  ahould  part  with  the  only 
comfort  we  have,  that  of  bemg  ignorant  of  oar 
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Self.knowlodgt  would  materitllT  contribute 
to  our  happinsM,  bj  earing  as  of  that  self-suffi. 
cicncy  which  ii  oontinaally  exposing  iw  to  mor- 
tifications.  The  hourljp  rube  and  Taxation!  which 
pride  andorgfoea,  ia  far  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  the  ahort  intoxication  of  pleaaure  which  it 
■natchea. 

The  enemy  within  ia  alwa? a  in  a  oonibderacy 
with  the  enemy  without,  whether  that  enemy 
be  the  world  or  the  devil.  The  domerilic  foe  ac 
commodatea  itaelf  to  their  allorementa,  flattera 
oar  weakneaaea,  throwa  a  veil  over  oar  vioea, 
tamiahea  our  g;ood  deede,  ^ilds  our  bad  onea* 
hoodwinka  our  judgment,  and  worka  hard  to 
conceal  our  internal  apriilge  of  action. 

Self-love  haa  the  talent  of  imitating  whatever 
the  world  adrairea,  even  though  it  ahould  be  tlie 
Chriatian  virtues.  It  leada  ua  from  our  reeard 
to  reputation  to  avoid  all  vicea,  not  only  which 
woold  bring  puniahment  but  diacredit  by  the 
oommiiaion.  It  can  even  aiaume  the  xeai  and 
oopy  the  activity  of  Chriatian  charity.  It  com- 
monicatea  to  our  conduct  thoae  propertiea  and 
graoea,  manifeated  in  the  conduct  of  those  who 
are  actuated  by  a  aounder  motive.  The  differ- 
enoe  liea  in  the  ends  propoaed.  The  object  of 
the  one  ia  to  pleaae  Giod,  of  the  other  to  obtain 
the  praiae  of  man. 

Self-love  judging  of  the  foelinga  of  othera  by 
its  own,  is  awasv  Uiat  nothing  excitea  ao  much 
odium  as  its  own  character  would  do,  if  nakedly 
exhibited.  We  feel,  by  our  own  disgust  at  its 
exhibition  in  others,  how  much  disgust  we  our- 
■elvefi  should  excite  did  we  not  invest  it  with 
the  soft  garb  of  gentle  mannera  and  poliahed  ad- 
dress. When  Uiereibre  we  would  not  oonde- 
■cend  *  to  take  the  loweat  place,  to  think  others 
better  than  ourselvea,  to  be  oourteoua  and  pitifbl,* 
on  the  true  scripture  ground,  politenesa  ateps  in 
■s  the  accidentol  substitute  of  humility,  and  the 
ooonterfeit  brilliant  is  willingly  worn  by  thoae 
who  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  jeweL 

There  is  a  certain  elegance  of  mind  which 
will  often  reatrain  a  well-bred  man  from  sordid 
plsBSures  and  rross  voluptuoosness.  He  will  be 
wd  by  his  good  taste  perhapa  not  only  to  abhor 
the  exceases  of  vice,  but  to  admire  the  theorv  of 
▼irtue.  But  it  is  only  the  erapuU  of  vice  which 
he  will  abhor.  Exquiaite  gratiiicationa,  sober 
luxury,  inceasant  but  not  unmeasured  enjoy- 
ment,  form  the  principle  of  his  plan  of  Hie,  and 
if  he  observe  a  temperance  in  bis  pleaaures,  it 
is  only  beoauae  exoeas  would  take  off  the  edge, 
destroy  the  seat,  and  abridge  the  gratification. 
By  reaiating  groaa  vicea  he  flattera  himaelf  that 
be  is  a  temperate  man,  and  that  he  has  made 
all  the  sacrifices  which  self-denial  imposes.  In. 
wardly  satiafied,  he  compares  himself  with  those 
who  have  aunk  into  coaraer  indulgencea,  enjoya 
his  own  superiority  in  health,  credit,  and  unim- 
paired facultiea,  ajid  triumpha  in  the  dignity  of 
Lis  own  character. 

There  ia,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
a  sort  of  religious  self-deceit,  an  a&ction  of  hu- 
mility  which  is  in  reality  full  of  life,  which  re- 
solves  all  importanoe  into  what  concerns  self, 
which  only  looks  at  thinga  aa  they  refer  to  life. 
Thia  religioua  vanity  operates  in  two  waya  :— 
We  not  oolv  At  out  at  the  impoUtion  of  the 
•DiaUsat  individual  fault,  while  at  the  same  time 


we  affect  to  char||e  ooraalvM  with  more  cornip. 
tion  than  is  attributed  to  us ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  while  we  are  lamenting  our  general  want 
of  all  goodness,  we  fight  for  every  particle  tfast 
is  disputed.  The  one  quality  that  is  in  question 
always  happens  to  be  the  very  one  to  which  we 
muit  lay  claim,  however  deficient  in  othera^^ 
Thus,  while  renouncing  the  pretensions  to  every 
virtue,  *  we  depreciate  ourselves  into  all.*  Yfe 
bad  rather  talk  even  of  oar  faults  than  not  oc- 
cupy the  foreground  of  the  canvass. 

Humility  does  not  consist  in  telling  our  faults, 
but  in  bearing  to  be  told  of  them  ;  in  hearing 
them  patiently  and  even  thankfblly ;  in  oorrocU 
ing  onraelves  when  told;  in  not  hsting  those 
who  tell  us  of  them.  If  we  were  little  in  our 
own  eyes,  and  folt  our  real  insignificance,  we 
should  avoid  false  humility  as  much  as  mere 
obvious  vanity;  but  we  seldom  dwell  on  our 
faults  except  in  a  general  way,  and  rarely  on 
thoee  of  which  we  are  really  piilty.  We  do  it 
in  the  hope  of  being  contradicted,  and  thus  of 
being  confirmed  in  Uie  secret  good  opinion  we 
entertain  of  ourselves.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
inveigh  against  ourselves,  we  roust  in  a  manner 
forget  ounelvea.  Thia  oblivion  of  aelf  from  a 
pure  principle,  would  go  further  towards  oar 
advancement  in  christian  virtue,  than  the  most 
splendid  aotkms  perfonned  on  the  opposite 
ground. 

That  self-knowledge  which  teaobcs  ns  humi- 
lity,  teaches  us  compassion  also.  The  sick  pity 
the  sick.  They  sympathise  with  the  disorder 
of  which  they  feel  the  symptoms  in  themselves. 
Self-knowledge  also  checks  injustice  by  ests- 
blishing  the  equitable  principle  of  ahowing  the 
kindneaa  we  expect  to  receive ;  it  represaes  am- 
bition by  convincing  ua  how  little  we  are  entitled 
to  Buperiority;  it  rendera  adversity  profitable 
by  letting  us  see  how  much  we  deserve  it ;  it 
makes  prosperitv  salb,  by  directing  our  hearts 
to  RIM  who  oonfera  it,  inatead  of  receiving  it  as 
the  consequence  of  our  own  desert. 

We  even  carry  oar  self-importanoe  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne  of  God.  When  prostrats  there  we 
are  not  required,  it  ia  true,  to  forget  ouraelvea, 
but  we  are  required  to  remember  him.  We  have 
indeed  much  ain  to  lament,  but  we  have  alao 
much  mercy  to  adore.  We  have  much  to  ask, 
but  we  have  likewise  much  to  acknowledge. 
Yet  our  infinite  obligationa  to  God  do  not  fill 
our  hearta  half  as  much  aa  a  petty  uneasinesi 
of  our  own ;  nor  his  infinite  perfoctions  as  much 
aa  our  own  amalleat  want 

The  great,  the  only  effectual  antidote  to  aelf- 
love,  ia  to  get  the  love  of  God  and  of  our  neigh- 
hour  firmly  rooted  in  the  heart  Yet  let  us  ever 
bear  in  mind  that  dependanoe  on  our  feltow  erei. 
tnree  is  as  carefully  to  be  avoided  as  love  of  them 
is  to  be  cultivated.  There  is  none  but  God  oa 
whom  the  principles  of  love  and  dependance 
form  but  one  duty. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

On  the  conduct  of  Chrittians  in  their  intercduiH 
witk  the  irreligUme. 

i     Tbm  eombination  of  integritjr  with  diaerstioB 
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ii  the  premw  point  at  whidi  a  ■eriooa  Christian 
must  aim  in  nit  interooone,  and  eapeciilly  in 
his  debates  on  rsliffion,  with  men  of  the  oppo- 
site description.  He  mnst  ooorider  himself  as 
not  only  having  his  own  reputation  bat  the  ho- 
nour ofreliffion  in  his  keeping.  While  he  must 
on  the  one  hand  *set  his  face  as  a  flint*  againat 
any  thing  that  may  be  construed  into  oompro- 
mise  or  evasion,  into  denying  or  concealing  any 
christian  truth,  or  Bhrinl[ing  from  any  com. 
manded  duty,  in  order  to  conciliate  fkiouT ;  he 
must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  scrupulously  care. 
Ibl  never  to  maintain  a  christian  doctrine  with 
an  unchristian  temper.  In  endeavouring  to  con. 
eince  he  mnst  be  cautious  not  needlessly  to  irri. 
tate.  He  must  distinguish  between  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  pride  of  his  own  character,  and 
never  be  pertinacioaely  supporting  the  one,  un- 
der  the  pretence  that  he  is  only  maintaining  the 
other.  The  dislike  thus  excited  against  the  dis- 
putant  is  at  once  transferred  to  the  principle, 
and  the  adv^|parj*s  un&vourable  opinion  of  re. 
lijrion  is  augmented  by  the  fiiolts  of  its  cham. 
pfion.^  At  the  ssme  time,  the  intemperate  cham- 
piou  puts  it  out  of  his  power  to  be  of  any  fur. 
ther  service  to  the  man  whom  his  offensive  man- 
ners have  disgusted. 

A  serious  Christian,  it  is  true,  ftels  an  honest 
indignation  at  hearing  those  truths  on  which 
bia  everlasting  hopes  depend,  lightly  treated. 
He  cannot  but  feel  his  heart  rise  at  the  affront 
offered  to  his  Maker.  But  instead  of  calling 
down  fire  from  heaven  on  the  reviler's  head,  he 
will  raise  a  secret  supplication  to  the  God  of 
heaven  in  his  favour,  which,  if  it  change  not  the 
heart  of  his  opponent,  will  not  only  tranquiliie 
his  own,  but  soften  it  towards  his  adversary ; 
for  we  cannot  easily  hate  the  man  for  whom  we 
pray. 

He  who  advocates  the  sacred  cause  of  Chris, 
tianity,  should  be  particularly  aware  of  fancying 
that  his  being  religious  will  atone  for  his  being 
disagreeable ;  that  hia  orthodoxy  will  justify  his 
uncbaritablenesa,  or  his  zeal  make  up  for  his  in. 
discretion.  He  must  not  persuade  himself  that 
he  has  been  serving  God,  when  he  has  only  been 
gratifying  his  own  resentment,  when  he  has 
actually  hy  a  fiery  defence  prejudiced  the  cause 
which  he  might  perhaps  have  advanced  by  tem. 
perate  argument  and  persuasive  mildness.  Even 
a  judicious  silence  under  great  provocation  is,  in 
a  warm  temper,  real  forbearance.  And  though 
*  to  keep  silence  from  good  words'  may  be  pain 
and  grief^  yet  the  pain  and  grief  must  bo  borne, 
and  Uie  silence  must  be  observed. 

We  sometimes  see  imprudent  religionists 
glory  in  the  attacks  which  their  own  indiscre. 
tion  has  invited.  With  more  vanity  than  truth 
they  apply  the  strong  and  ill-chosen  term  of 
persecution,  to  the  sneers  and  ridicule  which 
some  impropriety  of  manner  or  some  inadvert. 
ency  of  their  own  has  occasioned.  Now  and  then 
it  is  to  be  feared  the  censure  may  be  deserved, 
and  the  high  professor  may  possibly  be  but  an 
indifferent  moralist  Even  a  good  man,  a  point 
we  are  not  sufficiently  ready  to  concede,  mav 
have  been  blameablo  in  some  instance  on  which 
his  censures  will  naturally  have  kept  a  keen  eye. 
On  these  occasions  how  forcibly  does  the  point, 
sd  caution  recur,  which  was  implied  by  the  di- 
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vine  moralist  on  the  mount,  and  enferced  by  the 
apostle  Peter,  to  distinguish  for  wboss  sake  we 
are  calumniated.  ' 

By  the  way,  this  sharp  look-out  of  worldly 
men  on  the  professors  of  religion,  is  not  without 
very  important  uaes.  While  it  serves  to  promote 
circumspection  in  the  real  Christian,  the  detee- 
tion  to  which  it  leads  in  the  ease  of  the  hollow 
professor,  forms  a  broad  and  useful  line  ef  dis- 
tinction between  two  daases  of  charactera  se 
essentially  distinct,  and  yet  so  frequently,  so  un- 
justly, and  so  malevolently  confounded. 

The  world  believes,  or  at  least  aftots  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  correct  and  elegant  minded  reli- 
gious man  ia  blind  to  those  errors  snd  inftrmi* 
ties,  that  eccentricity  and  bad  taste,  that  pro. 
penaity  to  diverge  fh>m  the  straight  line  of  pru- 
dence, which  is  discernible  in  some  pious  but 
ill-judging  men,  snd  which  delight  and  gratify 
the  enemies  of  true  piety,  as  furnishing  them 
with  sp  plausible  a  ground  for  oensure.  But  if 
the  more  judicious  and  better  informed  Chris- 
tian bears  with  these  infirmities,  it  is  not  that 
he  does  not  dearlv  perceive  and  entirely  con- 
demn them.  But  he  bears  with  what  he  dtsap- 
provea  for  the  sake  of  the  seal,  the  aincsrity,  the 
general  usefulness  of  these  de^etive  characters: 
these  good  qualities  are  totally  overkioked  by 
the  osnsurer,  who  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  aggra 
vate  the  fkilings  which  Christian  charity  la 
ments  without  extenuating.  It  bears  with  them 
fh>m  the  belief  that  impropriety  is  less  mis- 
chievotts  than  carelessness,  a  bad  judgment  than 
a  bad  heart,  and  some  little  excesses  of  zeal  thaa 
gross  immorality  or  total  indiflierence. 

We  are  not  ignorant  how  much  ^truth  itself 
oflfbnds,  though  unassociated  with  any  thing  that 
is  displeasing.  This  furnishes  an  important 
rule  not  to  mi  to  the  unavoidable  eflence,  by 
mixing  the  faults  of  our  own  character  with  tkle 
cause  we  support;  because  we  may  be  certain 
'that  the  enemy  will  take  care  never  to  separate 
them.  He  will  always  voluntarily  maintain  the 
pernidous 'association  in  his  own  mind.  He  will 
never  think  or  speak  of  religion  without  connect, 
ing  with  it  the  real  or  imputed  bad  qaalities  of 
all  the  refiffious  men  he  knows  or  has  heard  c€ 

Let  not  then  the  friends  of  truth  unnecessarily 
increaM  the  number  of  her  enemies.  Let  her 
not  have  at  once  to  sustain  the  assaults  to  which 
her  divine  character  inevitably  snbjeets  her,  and 
the  obloquy  to  which  the  infirmities  and  foibles 
of  her  injudicious,  and  if  there  are  any  such« 
her  unworthy  champions  expose  her. 

But  we  sometimes  justify  our  raah  violence 
under  colour  that  our  correct  piety  cannot  en- 
dure the  faults  of  others.  The  Pharisees,  over, 
flowing  with  wickedness  themselves,  made  the 
exactness  of  their  own  virtue  a  pretence  for 
looking  with  horror  on  the  publicans  whom  our 
Saviour  regarded  with  compassionate  tender- 
ness, while  he  reprobated  with  keen  severity 
the  sins,  and  especiall^jr  the  censoriousness  of 
their  accusers.  'Charity/  savs  an  admirable 
French  writer,  *  is  that  kw  which  Jesus  Christ 
came  down  to  bring  into  the  world,  to  repair 
the  dVr'sions  which  sin  has  intieduced  into  it: 
to  be  the  proof  of  the  reconciliation  of  man  with 
God,  by  bringing  him  into  obedience  to  Uie  di- 
vine law ;  to  reoondle  him  to  hunself  by  fnbf» 
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fitiDf  liis  DMaioM  to  hb  Muon ;  and  in  fine  to 
MooBcilo  him  to  all  mankind,  bj  cui'mg  him  of 
tb«)  desire  to  domineer  over  them.' 

Bat  we  pot  it  out  of  our  power  to  become  the 
inetniments  of  God  in  promotiofr  the  ipiritual 
pood  of  anj  one,  if  we  stop  ap  the  avenae  to  his 
Start  by  violence  or  imprudeooe.  We  not  onij 
pot  it  out  of  our  power  to  do  food  to  aU  whom 
ve  disgust,  bat  are  we  not  liable  (o  some  respon. 
iibilitY  for  the  failure  of  all  the  good  we  miffht 
IliTe  done  tham,  bad  we  not  for^ited  our  influ- 
ence by  our  indiscretion  7  What  we  do  nol  to 
elber^  in  relicTing  their  spiritual  as  well  as 
hpdilj  wants,  Christ  will  punish  as  not  having 
iMn  done  to  himsel£  This  is  one  of  the  cases 
io  which  our  own  reputation  is  so  inseparably 
Qpnnected  with  that  of  religion,  that  we  should 
be  tender  of  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other. 

The  modes  of  doing  good  in  sodety  are  vari- 
opi.  We  should  sharpen  our  discernment  to 
dlaoover  them;  and. oar  asal  to  pot  them  in 
fvactioe.  If  we  cannot  open  naa^  eyes  to  the 
t^oth  of  religion  by  our  arguments,  we  may 
perhaps  open  them  to  its  beauty  by  our  modera- 
tifNi.  Thoogh  he  may  dislike  Christianity  in 
iteelf,  he  may,  fkom  admiring  the  fi)rbearanceof 
t|»  Christian,  be  at  last  led  to  admire  the  prin. 
ciple  from  which  it  flowed.  If  he  have  hitherto 
refused  to  listen  to  the  written  evidences  of  re- 
|i|»ion,  the  temper  of  her  advocate  may  be  a  new 
«indeece  of  m  engaging  a  kind,  that  his  heart 
wmj  be  opened  by  the  sweetness  of  the  one  to 
the  varieties  of  the  other.  He  will  at  least  be 
hioaght  to  allow  that  (hat  religion  cannot  be 
very  iMui,  the  fruits  of  which  are  so  amiable. 
Hm  eonduot  of  the  disciple  may  ia  time  bring 
im  to  the  feet  of  the  Master.  A  new  combine. 
tim  may  be  formed  in  his  mind.  He  may  be. 
gin  to  see  what  he  had  supposed  antipathies  re. 
ooBcikd,  to  unite  two  things  whicli  he  thought 
■0  iropossihle  to  be  brought  toeether  as  the  two 
pdss  he  may  begin  to  couple  candour  with 
Cbiistianitv. 

Bat  if  the  mild  advocate  fail  to  convince,  he 
BMjv  persuade ;  even  if  he  fail  to  persuade,  he 
wul  at  least  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  adversary 
■sch  favourable  impressions,  as  mav  induce  him 
19  inquire  farther.  He  may  he  able  to  employ 
on  some  future  occasion,  to  more  effectual  pur- 
pese,  the  credit  which  his  forbearance  will  have 
obtained  for  him:  whereas  uncharitable  vehe. 
■Mnce  would  probably  have  forever  shut  the  ears 
and  closed  the  heart  of  his  opponent  against  any 
Ihrther  intercourse. 

But  if  the  temperate  pleader  should  not  be  so 
liappy  as  to  produce  any  consideraUe  eflect  on 
the  mind  of  his  antagonist,  he  is  in  any  case 
promoting  the  interests  of  his  own  soul ;  he  is 
at  least  imitating  the  faith  and  patience  of  the 
nints ;  he  is  cultivating  that  *  meek  and  quiet 

lirit*  of  which  his  blessed  Master  |[ave  at  once 
rule,  the  injunction,  and  the  praise. 

If  *  all  bitterness,  and  damouTi  and  malice, 
nod  evil  speaking,*  are  expressly  forbidden  in 
ordinary  cases,  sorelv  the  prohibition  must  more 
peculiarly  apply  to  the  case  of  religious  contro- 
lersialistfr  Suppose  Voltaire  and  Hume  had 
hien  left  to  take  their  measure  of  our  religi6n 
(as  one  would  really  suppose  they  had)  fh>m  the 
Mhmm  of  ChristianUy  by  their  very  able  con- 
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temporury,  bishop  Warbartoa»-»When  they  eiv 
this  Goliah  in  talents  and  learning,  dealing  about 
his  ponderous  blowa,  attacking  ^ith  the  snnm 
powerful  weapons,  not  the  enemies  only,  but  the 
frienda  of  Christianity,  who  happened  to  aee 
some  points  in  a  difTerent  light  from  himself; 
not  meeting  them  as  hie  opponenli^  but  pouncing 
on  them  as  his  prey;  not  seeking  to  defend 
himself^  but  tearing  them  to  pieces ;  wagiB|r  o^ 
fensive  war ;  delighting  in  unprovoked  hostility 
— ^when  they  saw  him  thus  advocate  the  Chris- 
tian cause,  with  a  spirit  diametrically  opfneite 
to  Christianity,  would  they  not  ezultingly  ex* 
claim,  in  difl&rent  opposition  to  the  ezdairoatiaii 
of  the  apoetoiic  age,  *  See  how  these  Christiana 
hate  one  another  V  Whereas  had  his  vast  pow- 
ers  of  mind  and  astonishing  compase  of  know- 
ledge been  sanctified  by  the  abgeUc  meekneae 
of  archbishop  Leighton,  they  would  have  been 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  if  Christianity  be 
false,  it  is  afler  all  so  amiable  that  it  •' 


to  be  true.  Might  they  not  hava  applied  to 
these  two  prelates  what  was  said  oftosaoet  and 
Fenelon,  *  Vuu  pmi»e  ia  RtLigum^  Vauln  la  ftU 
aimtr.* 

If  we  studiously  contrive  how  to  fhmish  the 
most  complete  triumph  to  infidels,  conicntioas 
theology  would  be  our  best  contrivance.  Thev 
enjoy  the  wounds  the  combatants  inflict  on  each 
other,  not  so  much  from  the  oersonal  injory 
which  either  might  sustain,  a*  nom  the  oonvie* 
tion  that  every  attack,  however  it  may  terni* 
nate,  weakens  the  common  cause.  In  aU  en- 
gagements with  a  foreign  foe,  they  know  that 
Christianity  muai  come  off  triampoantly.  AU 
their  hopes  are  founded  on  a  civil  war. 

If  a  forbeariuff  temper  should  be  maintained, 
towards  the  irreligions,  how  much  more  by  the 
profossors  of  religion  towards  each  other.  As  it 
IS  a  lamentable  instance  of  human  iafiroiity  that 
there  is  oflen  much  hostility  carried  on  by  |ood 
men,  who  profoss  the  samd  faith;  so  it  la  a 
striking  proof  of  the  litigious  nature  of  man 
that  this  spirit  is  less  exciled  by  broad  distinc. 
tions,  (such  as  conscience  ought  not  to  reconcile) 
than  bv  shades  of  opinion,  shades  so  foiT  and 
light,  that  the  world  would  not  know  they  ex- 
isted  at  all,  if  by  their  animosities  the  dispatants 
were  not  so  impatient  to  inform  it 

While  we  should  never  withhold  a  dear  and 
honest  avowal  of  the  great  principles  of  our  re 
ligion,  let  us  discreetly  avoid  dwelling  on  inoon 
siderable  distinctions,  on  which,  as  they  do  not 
affect  the  essentials  either  of  fkith  or  praeticB, 
we  may  allow  another  to  maintain  his  opinion 
while  we  steadily  hold  fast  our  own.  But  in 
religious  as  in  military  warfare,  it  almoetaeems 
aj  if  the  hoetility  were  great  in  proportion  to  the 
littleness  of  the  point  contealad.  We  aU  re* 
member  when  two  great  nations  were  on  the 
point  of  being  involved  in  war  for  a  spot  of 
eround*  in  another  hemisphere,  so  tittle  known 
Uiat  the  ven  name  had  scarcely  reached  as;  wu 
inconsiderable  that  its  possession  weald  bav 
added  nothing  to  the  strength  of  either.  In  ci 
vil  too,  as  well  as  in  national  and  theobgical 
disputes,  there  is  oflen  most  stress  laid  on  the 
most  indifibrent  things.  Whyweoldtbe%ieBiah 

'Neolteaoaid. 
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t  jmn  •!•  M  HctlB  mmiU  Um 
ireiudiMc  of  the  peoplei  m  nwurlj  to  iprodnM  «• 
iBmraolioBi  bf  iMaiof  an  adiot  tbr  ibeni  to  ra^ 
Gnqattii  thm  aaeieiit  nalioMl  diMt  ?  Why  vm 
the  Meoritj  of  the  ttoto,  and  the  UvMof  the  rab- 
jeete  pot  to  hanrd  for  «  oloek  mnd  a  jerkin  T 
For  IM  obstinate  peofrfe  made  aa  firm  a  stand 
ifaiaat  this  trifling  rwiwailioB,  as  tbeyeonld 
have  BMde  fer  the  eresarTation  of  their  eWil  or 
religious  liberty,  if  they  had  been  so  happy  as 
to  possess  either— a  stand  as  firm  as  they  Are 
now  BoUy  making  in  delbnoe  of  their  oonntry 
and  their  independeaee.   ^ 

Withont  invidionsly  enoraerating  any  of  the 
narrowing  namee  which  split  Christianity  in 
peees,  and  which  so  onhapptly  drive  the  snb. 
jeeto  of  the  Prinoe  of  Peace  into  interminable 
var,  and  range  them  into  so  many  hostile  bands, 
not  against  the  common  enemy,  but  against 
•ach  other ;  we  cannot  forbear  legreiting  that 
less  temper  is  pteserred  amonf  theee  near 
aeighbonrs  in  local  silaatioo  and  in  Christian 
truth,  than  if  the  attaek  of  either  were  leveUod 
«i  Jewsi  Torka,  or  Infidels. 

Is  this  that  catholic  spirit  which  embrscea 
with  the  tore  of  charity,  thoagfa  not  of  approba. 
tion,  the  whole  ofipring  of  our  common  Father 
— whieh  in  the  arms  ofits  large  affectioo,  with- 
•nt  nndieating  their  fanlto  or  adopting  their 
•piaiensk  •  takesevery  creature  in  of  every  kind,* 
«ad  whieh  like  its  graems  Aothor, 


s  Its  gn 
that  anything  should  perishr 

The  preAraoee  of  remoto  to  approKimating 
•pinion  ia,  however,  by  no  means  os^ned  to 
the  relifioM  world.  The  Aothsr  of  the  Dedine 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  though  so  pae- 
•ionato  an  admirer  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia  as 
to  nise  a  suspicion  of  his  own  Islamism;  though 
no  raptnious  an  eulogist  of  the  apostoto  Julian 
•a  to  raise  a  suapkiea  of  his  own  polytheism, 

Ct  with  an  inconsistency  not  uncommon  to  on- 
tfei;he  treato  the  stout  orthodoxy  of  the  vebe. 
Mont  Athanaaius,  with  more  reapact  than  he 
•howa  to  the  *scantr  creed*  of  a  oonlamporary 
philosopher  and  theologian,  whoee  cold  and  oom* 
Artless  doctrines  were  much  less  removed  fW>m 


Might  not  the  twebe  monsters  wliidi  even 
the  incredible  strength  and  kbour  of  Herouies 
fcund  so  hard  to  subdue,  be  inlerpretsd  as  an 
ingonions  allegory,  by  which  were  meant  twelve 
popular  prejuiUoes  7  But  though  the  hero  went 
fcrth  armed  pretematurally,  the  goddess  of 
Wisdom  herself  furnishing  him  with  his  helmet, 
and  the  god  of  eloquence  with  his  arrowe,  yet  it 
is  net  certain  that  he  conquered  the  rdigiama 
prejudmea,  not  of  the  world,  but  even  of  Argos 
and  Mycenm ;  at  least  they  were  not  among  his 
•arlier  conquests;  they  were  not  serpento  which 
an  ta/enC  hand  ooold  strangle.  Thev  wen  more 
probably  the  fruitful  hydra,  which  lost  nothing 
by  losing  a  hsad,  &  new  head  always  starting 
np  to  supply  the  inosssant  decapitation.  Bat 
though  he  slew  the  antosal  at  last,  might  not  its 
unvsnoraed  gure  in  whieh  bis  arrows  were  dip- 
ped be  the  perennial  ibuntain  in  whieh  perse- 
ootifig  bigotry,  harsh  intoleranoe,and  polemieal 
acrifnony,  have  continued  to  dip  their  pens ! 

It  is  a  delicate  point  to  hit  upon,  neither  to 
vtudicate  the  truth  in  ao  eoama  a  manner  as  to 


eseito  a  pmjodioe  Sfainst  it,  nor  to  make  ai^ 
conceesious  m  the  hope  of  obtaining  popularit/ 
*If  it  be  poMible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  yoo,  livt 
peaeoably  with  all  men/  can  no  more  mean  that 
we  should  exercise  that  false  candour  which 
ooneiliales  at  the  expense  of  sincerity,  than  that 
we  should  defend  Hm  truth  with  so  utolerant « 
spirit,  aa  to  ij^inre  the  oaoas  by  discrediting  the 
advocate. 

As  the  apoetle  beautifull^r  obtesto  his  hrethreat 
not  by  the  power  and  digmty,  but  *  by  the  meek^ 
nose  and  gentleneesof  Chri*t,*  so  every  Christian 
should  adorn  hie  doctrine  bv  the  same  endearinf 
qualitiea,  evincing  by  the  brightness  of  tlie  po- 
lish, the  solidity  of  tlie  substance.  But  he  will 
carefully  avoid  adopting  the  external  apnearanee 
of  these  amiable  tempers  as  substitutes  lor  ptety» 
when  they  are  only  ite  ornaments.  Condescend- 
ing manners  may  be  one  of  the  numberless  me* 
dincations  of  seUishness,  and  reputation  is  thus 
often  obtained,  where  it  is  not  fairly  earned. 
Carefully  to  examine  whether  he  pleased  othersi 
for  their  good  to  edification,  or  in  or4|ier  to  gain 
praise  and  popularity,  is  the  bounden  duty  of  n 
Christian. 

We  should  not  be  angry  with  the  blind  for 
not  seeing,  nor  with  the  proud  ibr  not  acknow 
lodging  their  blindness.  We  ourselves  perhaps 
were  once  as  blind ;  happy  if  we  are  not  still  aa 
proud.  If  not  in  this  instance,  in  others  per» 
hape  they  might  have  made  more  of  our  advan*. 
tages  tlum  we  have  done ;  we,  under  their  cir. 
oumataneea  might  have  been  mere  perverssly 
wrong  than  they  aroi  had  we  not  been  treated 
by  the  enlightoned  with  more  patient  tondemeaa 
than  we  are  disposed  to  exereise  towards  theaw 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  we  are  assured  hj  truth  itKlf* 
would  have  repented,  had  they  enioyed  the  prl. 
vilegee  which  Ghoraan  and  Betheaida  threw 
away.  Surely  we  may  do  that  for  the  love  of 
God,  and  tbr  the  love  of  our  opponents  soul, 
wtiich  well-brsd  men  do  throof  h  a  regard  to  po» 
Uteaess.  Why  should  a  Christian  be  more  ready 
to  offimd  against  the  rute  of  charity  than  a  sen- 
tleman  ag^nst  the  role  of  decorum  7  Candoup 
in  judging  is  tike  disinterestedness  in  actings 
both  are  atototee  of  the  rof  ai  law. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  right  which  men  fe4 
thev  possess  to  their  own  opinion.  With  thin 
right  it  is  often  more  difl&colt  to  part  than  even 
with  the  opmion  itsel£  If  our  object  be  the 
real  good  of  our  opponent;  if  it  be  to  promote 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  not  to  oontest  Ibr  victory, 
we  shall  remember  this.  We  shall  eonsidei 
what  a  value  we  pot  upon  our  own  opinion  t 
why  should  his,  though  a  false  one,  be  lem  deac 
to  him,  if  he  believe  tt  truet  This  considera- 
tion will  teach  us  not  to  expect  too  much  at  firat 
It  will  teach  us  the  prudence  of  seeking  some 
general  point,  in  whioh  we  cannot  fail  to  tgra^* 
Thie  will  let  him  see  that  we  do  not  difisr  flroa 
him  for  the  sake  of  differing ;  whieh  conciliating 
spirit  of  ours  may  bring  him  to  a  temper  to  listen 
to  argnmente  on  topics  where  our  disagreement 
is  wider. 

In  disputing,  Ibr  instance,  with  those  who 
wholly  reject  uie  divine  authority  of  the  sorip. 
teres,  we  can  gain  nothing  by  quoting  theus 
and  insisting  vdiemently  on  the  proof  which  ie 
tohedmwnfrom  thiw, in auppoct of  the  poi^t 
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in  d«lMte :  their  nnqaeetioBaUe  troth  tviilhif 
mdiuig'  with  thow  who  do  not  allow  it.  But 
if  wo  Uhe  Mine  oommon  gfooDd,  on  which  both 
the  pertiee  can  stand,  and  reaaoo,fWMn  the  analo- 
f  let  of  natural  reli^on,  and  the  way  in  which 
God  proeeeds  in  the  known  and  aekiiowled^ 
eoorae  of  hia  proridence,  to  the  way  in  whieh 
he  deala  with  na,  and  has  declared  be  will  deal 
with  as,  as  the  God  rsrealed  in  the  BiUe ;  onr 
opponent  may  be  struck  with  the  similarity  and 
be  put  upon  a  track  of  consideration,  and  be 
brou|ffat  to  a  temper  tit  oonsiderini^  wbieh  may 
terminate  in  the  happiest  manner.  He  may 
be  brought  at  length  to  be  less  averse  from 
listening  to  us,  on  those  grounds  and  principles 
of  which  probably  be  might  otherwise  never 
have  seen  the  Talne. 

Where  a  df  yutant  of  another  deseriptioo  ean- 
Bot  endure  what  he  sneeringly  calls  the  strict- 
sees  of  cTangelical  religion,  he  will  have  no 
objection  to  acknowledge  the  momentous  truths 
of  man*s  responsibility  to  his  Maker,  of  the 
onniscienoe,  omnipresence,  majesty  and  purity 
of  God.  StriTo  then  to  meet  him  on  these 
grounds,  and  respectfully  inquire  if  he  can 
sincerely  affirm  that  he  is  actinr  up  to  the  truths 
he  acknowledges  7 — ^If  he  is  liring  in  all  re- 
•pects  as  an  accountable  being  ought  to  live  7— > 
If  he  is  really  conscious  of  acting  as  a  being 
on^ht  to  act,  who  knows  that  he  is  continually 
aetmg  under  the  eye  of  a  just  and  holy  God  7 
You  will  find  he  cannot  stand  on  these  grounds. 
Either  he  must  be  contented  to  receive  Sie  troth 
■a  revealed  in  the  gospel,  or  be  eonvioted  of  in- 
eonsisteney,  or  self-deeeit,  or  hypocrisy;  you 
will  at  least  drive  him  off  his  own  ground  whieh 
he  will  find  untenable,  if  you  cannot  bring  him 
over  to  yours.  But  while  the  enemy  Is  efi»(Bting 
his  retreat,  do  not  you  cut  off  the  meaaa  of  his 


Some  Christians  approve  Christianity  as  it  is 
knowledge,  rather  than  as  it  is  principle.  They 
nke  it  as  it  yields  a  grand  object  of  pursuit ;  as 
it  enlargM  their  view  of  things,  as  it  opens  to 
them  a  wider  field  of  inquiry ;  a  fresh  sooree  of 
discovery,  an  additional  topic  of  critical  inves- 
tigation.  They  consider  it  rather  as  eztendioff 
the  limits  of  their  research,  than  as  a  means  of 
ennobling  their  affections.  It  furnishes  their 
understanding  with  a  fund  of  riches  on  which 
they  are  eager  to  draw,  not  so  much  for  the  im. 
proveinentof  the  heart  as  of  the  intellect  They 
consider  it  as  a  thesis  on  which  to  raise  inter, 
eating  discussion,  rather  than  as  premises  from 
which  to  draw  practical  oonclosions ;  as  an  in- 
oontrovertible  truth,  rather  than  as  a  rule  of  life. 

There  is  something  in  the  exhibition  of  sacred 
•ubjeets  given  us  by  these  persons,  which  ac- 
cording  to  our  conception,  is  not  only  mistaken 
but  pernicious.  We  refer  to  their  treatment  of 
religion  as  a  mere  science  divested  of  its  practi- 
cal  application,  and  taken  rather  as  a  code  of 
phllosophioal  speculations  than  of  active  princi- 
pies.  To  ezpfaun  our  meaning,  we  might  per. 
naps  venture  to  except  against  the  choice  of 
fcipics  almost  exclusively  made  by  these  writers. 

After  thcY  have  spent  half  a  lifb  upon  the 
eividences,  the  mere  vestibule,  so  necessary,  we 
albw,  to  be  passed  into  the  temple  of  Christi. 
inity,  we  aeoompaay  them  inlo  tknr  edifice, 


and  find  h  compeeed  of  matmiib  bat  too  c» 
incident  with  their  former  taste.  Questions  cf 
criticism,  of  grammar,  of  historr,  of  metophy. 
sios,  of  mathematica,  and  of  all  the  scienoM 
meet  us,  in  the  very  place  of  that  which  saint 
Paul  tells  us  *  is  the  end  of  all,*— that  is, '  Charity 
out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  eoaedeocfl^ 
and  of  faith  unfeigned,  from  which'  he  adds, 
'sooM  having  swerved,  have  turned  aside  te 
vain  jangling.'* 

We  are  ^erj  ht  fsom  applying  the  latter 
term  to  all  aeientifie  discussions  in  rolighm,  of 
which  we  should  be  the  very  last  to  deny  the 
use,  or  question  the  necessity.  Our  main  objeo 
tion  lies  to  the  preponderance  given  to  soeb 
topics  by  onr  controversialists  in  their  divinity, 
and  to  the  spirit  too  often  maniiesCed  in  thur 
discussiors.  A  preponderanoe  it  is,  whieh 
makea  ui  oometimes  fear  they  consider  these 
things  rather  as  religion  itself  than  as  helps  to 
understand  it,  aa  the  substitutes,  not  the  allies 
of  devotion.  At  the  same  time,  a  oold  aad 
phikeophical  spirit,  often  studiously  maintained, 
seems  to  confirm  the  suspicion,  that  religion 
with  them  is  not  accidentally,  but  essentially, 
and  solely  an  exercise  of  the  wita,  and  a  field 
for  the  display  c^  inteUectual  prowess  as  if 
the  salvation  of  souls  were  a  thing  by  the  by. 

These  prixe  fighters  in  theok^y  remind  us 
of  the  philosophers  of  other  schools :  we  ftel  as 
if  we  were  reading  Newton  againat  Dea  Carter 
or  the  theory  of  caloric  in  oppoeitioa  to  phkgi^ 
ton.  *NouB  le  regardons,'  saya  the  ekiqoent 
Saurin  upon  aome  religiooa  aobject,  *  poor  la 
plupart,  de  la  memo  maniere,  dont  on  envisige 
lea  ide  es  d'un  aneien  philesophe  aur  le  gouvene- 
ment'— The  practical  part  of  religion  in  short 
ia  fivgotten,  is  k>st  in  its  theories ;  and  what  is 
worst  of  all,  a  temper  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 
Cbristianiiy  is  employed  to  defend  or  illnstrat* 
its  peaitions. 

The  latter  effect  might  be  traced  beyond  the 
foregoing  causes,  to  another  nearly  allied  to 
them — ^the  habit  of  treating  religion  as  a  seience 
capable  of  denKmstration.  On  a  snlijeet  evi. 
dently  admitting  but  of  moral  evidenee,  we 
lament  to  see  questions  dogmatically  proved^ 
inatead  of  being  temperately  arffued.  Nay  we 
could  almost  amile  at  the  si^ht  of  some  intricate 
and  barren  novelty  in  religion,  denunHraied  to 
the  satisfaction  of  some  one  ingenious  theorist, 
who  draws  upon  himself  instantly  a  hvndred 
oonfiitations  of  every  position  he  maintains. 
The  ulterior  stages  of  the  debate  are  often  each 
as  might  *  make  angels  weep.*  And  when  we 
remember  that  even  in  the  most  important  qnss- 
tions,  invc^ving  eternal  interests,  *•  intibafaility  is 
the  yery  guide  of  life,'t  we  could  moot  devoutly 
wish,  that  on  subjects,  to  say  the  least,  not 
generally  necessary  to  salvation,'  infiUIibilitjr 
were  not  the  claim  of  the  disputant,  or  ] 
animosity  the  condition  of  his  ftihireb 

Such  speculatists  who  are  more  i 
make  proselytes  to  an  opinkm,  than  converu  ts 
a  principle,  will  not  be  so  likely  to  oonvinee  an 

«  See  1  Tim.  i,  5, 0.  a1«o  verse  4,  in  whicb  tlie  aposUe 
hints  at  certain  *  ikMn  aad  endteM  genealofieB,  wfeici 


minitter  questions  ntber  than  godly  sdityiac  wbkk  m 
by  fkith.*   We  dare  not  say  bow  closely  this  dcscriplMHi 
apOltes  to  some  modem  eontrovertists  in  thriblofv 
f  Batler^  Intiodaetlon  te '  The  Analogy.* 
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«pipoAei&t,  u  tiM  ChffMtbn  who  it  kiMwii  to  a«t 
«p  to  his  oonTictioot,  and  wfaoM  geomne  piety 
will  pot  lift  and  b«ut  into  bit  remaooinM.  The 
oppoaont  pnkbaMy  knowa  already  all  the  inge. 
niotia  arffamenta  which  booka  aapply.  Inge- 
nuity  therefore,  if  he  be  a  eaadid  man,  will  not 
be  ao  likely  to  tovch  him,  ai  that  *  godly  sin. 
eerity'  whieh  be  cannot  bat  perceive  the  heart 
of  hie  antag^niat  ia  dictating  to  hie  lipa.  There 
la  a  simple  eoer^  in  pare  Christian  truth  which 
m  fkotittoaa  principle  iaitatea  in  Tain.    The 

*  knowledge  whieh  pa^th  up'  will  mske  fow 
practical    converts    unaccompanied   with    the 

*  charity  which  ediiietb,* 

To  remove  prejudices,  then,  ia  the  boondea 
daty  of  a  Christian,  bat  he  rauet  take  care  not 
to  remove  them  by  conceding  what  integrity 
forbids  him  to  concede.  He  must  net  wound 
his  conaeience  to  save  his  credit  If  an  ill  bred 
rea^^hneaa  disgusts  another,  a  dishonest  eom- 
plaiaance  undaes  himself.  He  most  remove  all 
obatroctiona  to  the  reception  of  truth,  but  the 
truth  itsdf  be  most  not  adulterate.  In  clearing 
away  the  impediment  he  must  secure  the  prin- 
ciple. 

If  his  own  reputation  be  attacked,  he  moat 
defond  it  by  every  lawful  meana ;  nor  will  he 
aacrilice  the  valuable  posseaaion  to  any  demand 
but  that  of  conscience,  to  any  call  but  the  im. 
perative  call  of  duty.  If  bis  good  name  be  put 
in  competition  with  any  other  earthly  good,  he 
will  preeerve  it,  however  dear  may  be  the  good 
he  relinquishes ;  but,  if  the  comjwtition  lie  be- 
tween his  reputation  and  his  conscience,  he  has 
no  hesltotion  in  making  the  sacrifice,  costly  as 
it  is.  A  foelinp  man  straggles  for  his  fome  as 
for  his  life,  but  if  he  be  a  Christian,  be  parts 
with  it,  for  he  knowa  that  it  ia  not  the  life  of  hia 
foul. 

For  tiie  same  reason  that  we  must  not  be 
over  anxious  to  vindicate  our  fame,  we  must 
be  careful  to  preeerve  it  from  any  unjuat 
tmputotioD.  The  great  apoatle  of  the  Gentiles 
has  aet  us  an  admirable  example  in  both  re- 
spects,  aad  we  ahould  never  conaider  him  in  one 
point  of  view,  without  recollecting  hie  conduct 
in  the  other.  So  profound  is  his  humility  that 
he  declares  himaelf  •ksa  than  the  least  of  all 
saints.*  Not  content  with  this  comparative 
depreetatien,  he  proclaima  hia  actual  corrop- 
tioos.  *  In  me,  that  is,  in  mj  fleah,  there  is  no 
good  thing.*  Yet  this  deep  sel^abasement  did 
not  prevent  him  firom  asserting  his  own  ealum. 
niated  worth,  firom  declaring  that  he  was  not 
behind  the  very  'chiefest  of  the  apoalles  ;*— 
again-—*  As  the  truth  of  Christ  is  in  me,  no 
man  shall  stop  me  of  this  boasting,*  dtc.  He  then 
enumerates,  with  a  manly  dignity,  tempered 
%tth  a  noble  modesty,  a  mnltitade  of  instonces 
of  his  unparalleled  au^ringa  and  his  unrivalled 
leal. 

Where  cnlv  his  own  persona]  feelings  were 
in  question,  now  self-abasing,  how  selflanni. 
hilating !  But  where  the  unjust  imputetion  in- 
vdved  the  honour  of  Christ  and  the  credit  of 
religion  *what  carefuloeas  is  wrooght  in  him, 
yea  what  clearing  of  himself;  yea  what  vefae- 
nent  deaire ;  yea  what  zeal  T 

While  we  rejoice  in  the  promises  annexed  to 
the  beatitudes,  we  abouli  be  oautioos  of  apply- 


ing to  ourselves  promises  which  do  act  belsi^ 
to  as,  particnlarlv  that  which  b  attached  to  tha 
last  beaatude.  \|rhea  cor  feme  is  attacked.  Id 
us  careAdly  iaquire,  if  we  are  *  suffering  for 
righteousness'  sake,'  or  for  oar  own  feulto ;  let 
us  examine,  whether  we  may  not  deserve  the 
censures  we  have  incurred.  Even  if  we  are 
anibring  in  the  cause  of  God,  may  we  not  have 
brought  diacredit  on  that  holy  caaae  by  our  inw 
prudence,  oar  obatinacy,  our  vanity ;  by  oar  seal 
without  knowledge,  and  our  eameatneaa  without 
temper  t  Let  ua  inquire,  whether  our  revilera 
have  not  soose  foundation  for  the  charge? 
Whether  we  have  not  soorht  our  own  glory  mere 
than  that  of  God?  WheUier  we  aro  not  moffa 
disappointed  at  missing  that  revenue  of  praise, 
which  we  thought  our  good  works  were  entitled 
to  bring  us  in,  than  at  the  wound  religion  may 
have  austained?  Whether,  though  our  viewf 
were  right  on  the  whole,  their  purity  was  not 
much  utoyed  by  human  mixtures?  Whether 
neglecting  to  cooat  the  cost,  we  did  not  expect 
unmixed  approbation,  uninterrupted  auccess, 
and  a  full  tiMe  of  proeperity  and  applaus^,  t^ 
tally  forgetting  the  reproaches  received,  and  the 
obloquy  sustained  by  *  the  Man  of  Sorrows.* 

If  we  can  on  an  impartial  review,  acquit  our- 
selves as  to  the  general  purity  of  our  motiveo, 
the  general  integrity  of  our  conduct,  the  un* 
feigned  aincerity  of  our  endeavoura,  then  we 
may  indeed,  though  with  deep  humility,  takf 
to  oorselvee  the  comfort  of  this  divine  beatitwle. 
When  we  really  find,  that  men  only  speak  evil 
of  us  for  Ats  sake  in  whose  cause  we  have  la^ 
boored,  however  that  labour  may  have  beea 
mingled  with  imperfection,  we  may  indeed  *r^ 
joice  and  be  exceeding  glad.*  Submission  may 
be  elevated  into  gratitude,  #ad  forgiveness  into 
love. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Off  Uu  prgfriety  of  imindueing  Rdigwn  ta 
general  eenverwaiien. 

Mat  we  be  aUowed  to  introduce  here  aa 
opinion  warmly  maintoined  in  the  world,  and 
which  indeed  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  raise  fer 
the  management  of  religious  debate  reeoia» 
mended  in  the  preceding  chapter  7  It  ia,  that 
the  subject  of  religion  ooght  on  no  occasion  to 
be  introduced  in  mixed  company :  that  the  di. 
versity  of  sentiment  upon  it  is  so  great,  and  ao 
nearly  connected  with  the  tenderest  feelings  of 
our  minds,  aa  to  be  liable  to  lead  to  heat  and 
contention.  Finally,  that  it  is  too  grave  and 
solemn  a  topic  to  be  mixed  in  the  misceilaneout 
circle  of  social  discourse,  much  less  in  the  fes- 
tive eiibsions  of  convivial  cheerfulness.  Now, 
in  answer  to  these  allegations,  we  must  at  least 
insist,  that  should  religion,  on  other  srounds,  be 
found  entitled  to  social  discussion,  the  last  ob> 
servation,  if  true,  would  prove  convivial  cheer. 
folness  incompatible  with  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  religion,  rather  than  reli^on  inadmisaible 
into  cheerful  parties.  And  it  is  certeioly  a 
retort  difficult  of  evasion,  that  where  to  intror 
dace  Religion  hanelf  it  to  endanger  her  hooouCa 
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llMn  •iMffttlier  MiAri  ia  MpHtattoo  bj  the  pre- 
•eooe  of  her  friend.  The  man  eadeered  by  eon- 
♦ictaon  to  hie  rettfion  irdl  ntwt  bear  to  be  lonr, 
Maoh  leai  to  be  etatedlj  Mparated  from  the  ob- 
|ict  of  hie  aflhetioiw :  and  be  whoae  teal  ooce 
determined  him  *  to  know  wMng*  amengat  hit 
Uioeiatee,  *  hot  Jeaoe  Christ  and  him  cruoified,' 
liefer  eoald  have  dreamt  of  a  latitude  of  inter, 
pratation,  which  wooki  admit  a  Chriatian  Into 
ioenea  where  «eery  iking  but  Jeaoe  Chriet  and 
him  croeified,  mieht  be  reeognised  with  oredit 
Theee  principlea  appewr  ao  plain  and  inoon- 
tratertible,  that  the  qoeation  eeeme  rather  to  eall 
Ibr  a  diflbrent  atateroent,  yiz. — ^Why  religion 
•hoold  not  be  deemed  admiaaible  into  erery  ao- 
^al  meeting  and  (friendly  circle  in  which  a 
Chriatian  himaelf  wodid  chooae  to  be  found  T 
That  H  is  too  weigfhty  and  important  a  aubject 
iir  diacoaeion,  ia  an  argument,  which,  atanding 
■hme,  aaemnea  the  groaa  abaurdity  that  either 
anen  never  talk  of  Uiat  which  meat  nearly  in- 
toreets  them,  or  that  when  they  do,  they  talk 
httproperiy.  They  will  net,  it  ia  true,  introduce 
*  private  concern,  however  important,  in  which 
too  one  is  intereated  but  themaelvee.  But  in  the 
subject  of  religion,  who  ia  not  inlareated  f  Or 
where  wlR  topica  be  found  more  oniveraal  in 
tfieir  application  to  all  times,  peraona,  placeaand 
eircomatattcee,  aa  well  aa  more  impoitant,  than 
Ihoee  which  relate  to  the  eternal  welfare  of 
ttianklndf 

Nor  will  it  be  avowed  with  great  colour  of 
naaon,  that  topica  ao  important  auflbr  in  point 
ef  gravity,  or  in  the  reapect  of  mankind,  by  fre- 
quent discussion.  We  never  observed  men  grow 
indiflbrent  to  their  health,  their  afiaira,  their 
frienda,  their  country,  in  proportion  aa  theae 
were  made  the  auljectaof  their  familiar  dia. 
ooorae.  On  the  contrary,  oblivion  haa  been  no^ 
tieed  aa  the  offspring  of  ailence.  The  man  who 
never  mentiona  his  friend,  is,  we  think,  in  gene, 
ralmoet  likely  to  forget  him.  And  far  fVom 
deeming  the  name  of  oifi,  greater  than  any 
earthly  friend  *  taken  in  vain,'  when  mentioned 
Jlscreetly  in  conversation,  we  generally  find 
him  most  remembered  and  respected  in  secret, 
by  those  whose  memories  are  occasionally  re- 
freshed  by  a  refhrence  to  his  word  and  authority 
in  public  *  Familiarity,'-  indeed,  we  have  been 
told,  *  produces  contempt ;'  a  truism,  on  which 
we  are  convinced  man^  persons,  honestly,  though 
hlindly,  rest  their  habitual,  and  even  systematic 
reserve  on  religions  sobjecte.  But  •  fkmiliarity' 
in  our  mind  has  refbrenoe  rather  to  the  manner, 
than  to  the  act,  of  introducing  religion.  To  us 
it  is  synonymous  with  a  certain  trite  and  trivial 
repetition  of  serious  remarks,  evidently  *  to  no 
brofit,*  which  we  sometimes  hear  from  persons 
Ihmiliariied,  rather  by  educatkm  than  idling, 
le  the  language  of  piety. 

More  particularly  we  refbr  it  to  a  sUfl  more 
ttiminal  habit  which,  to  their  disgrace,  some 
proftssors  of  religion  share  with  the  profane,  of 
raising  a  laugh  by  the  introduction  of  a  religious 
obeervation  or  even  a  Scriptural  <}Uotation.  *  To 
•oort  a  grin  when  we  should  woo  a  sool,^  is 
aurely  an  abuse  of  religion,  as  well  in  the  par- 
lour  as  the  pulpit  Nor  has  the  senate  itself 
%een  always  exempt  from  this  impropriety.  Dr. 
MmsQii  has  hmg  siiioe  prummnoad  a  jMt  dftwn  < 


from  the  Bible,  the  yiAraieetheeause  the  < 
of  all  jests^— And  Ikr  tram  perverting  religiaes 
topics  to  snch  a  purpose  hinnelC  e  Ibsiinr  Oiris. 
tian  would  nototlen  be  (bond,  where  aDeb  wouM 
be  the  probable  eonsequence  of  mSukkg  a  pioos 
sentiment  in  company. 

..  That  allusions  involving  religioiis  questions 
are  oflen  productive  of  dispute  and  ahnrcatien, 
is  a  fact,  which  though  greatly  exaggeiated, 
must  yet  in  a  degree  be  aidmitted.  Kis  cir- 
cumstance may  in  aome  neasnre  aaooant  lor 
the  singular  reception  which  a  religtoaa  resMrk 
is  oflen  observed  to  meet  with  in  the  world.  It 
ia  curious  to  notice  fhe  snrprise  and  alarm 
which,  on  such  oecasioos,  will  freqaently  per. 
vade  the  party  present  The  remark  is  leoeived 
as  a  stranger  guest,  of  which  no  one  knowe  the 
quality  or  intentions.    And,  like  a  species  of 


intellectual  foundling,  it  is  cast  upon  tlie  com- 
pany without  a  friend  to  foster  ito  ia&ney,  or  te 
own  any  acquaintance  with  the  parent  A  fmt 
of  ccBsequenoes  prevails.  It  is  obvious  that  tbs 
feeling  is^*  We  know  not  into  wfael  it  BMy  ' 
erow:  it  is  therefore  eafer  to  stifle  il  in  tba 
birth.*  This,  if  not  the  avowed,  is  the  implisd 
sentiment 

But  is  net  this  delieacy,  tbie  mawMriee  hmU, 
so  peeuliar  perhaps  to  our  eouHtrymen  cb  reli* 
gious  subjecte,  the  very  cause  which  operates  as 
unfavourably  upon  that  efl^  which  it  lahoon 
to  obviate  f  Is  not  the  very  infrequeney  of  mo- 
ral or  religious  observatione,  a  suffieiaBt  aeeouat 
to  be  given  bdth  of  the  perplezt^  and  the  irrita- 
tion said  to  be  eonasquent  open  their  intreduc- 
tion  7  And  were  not  religion  (we  bmbb  snch 
religions  topics  as  may  legitimately  arise  ia 
mixed  society,)  banished  so  much  as  it  ia  frooi 
conversation,  might  not  itoeecaeional  reeurrsnea 
become  by  degrees  as  natural,  perhaps  as  inta^ 
resting,  certainly  as  instraotive,  and  after  all  as 
eafe,  as  *  a  dose  committee  en  the  weather,*  or 
any  other  of  the  authoriied  topies  which  art 
about  as  productive  of  amusement  as  of  inetowe- 
tion  ?  People  act  as  if  religioii  were  to  he  re- 
garded  at  a  distanoe ;  ae  if  even  a  respectful  ig. 
norance  were  to  be  preferred  to  a  BMre  ftasiliar 
approach.  This  reserve,  however,  doee  net  give 
an  air  of  respect,  so  mu«^  as  of  mystery,  to  rs- 
ligion.  An  abls  writer*  has  obesrvied,  *  UM  was 
esteemed  the  moot  sacred  part  of  Pagan  devetun 
which  was  the  moot  impure,  and  the  oaly  thing 
that  was  commendable  m  it  ia,  that  it  wae  kspt 
a  ^reat  mystery.*  He  epprovee  of  nothing  ia 
this  religion  but  the  modesty  of  withdmwiag  it. 
self  fkam  the  eyes  of  the  world. — But  Chriatiaai- 
ty  requires  not  to  be  shrouded  in  any  snch  mys 
terious  recesses.  She  does  net,  like  the  Eastern 
monarehs,  owe  her  dignity  to  her  ceneealmeat 
6he  is,  on  the  oontrwy,  most  honeured  where 
most  known,  and  most  revered  where  aaoet  elsa^ 
ly  visible. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  hinte  rather  than  ar. 
gument  betong  to  our  present  undertaking.  In 
Uiis  view,  we  may  perhaps  be  cncneed  if  we  of. 
fer  a  few  general  olMervationa,  upon  the  diflsr. 
ent  occasions  on  which  a  well  regnktod  maai 
would  be  solieitons  to  introduce  religion  Inte 
social  disoonrae.    The  person  poencssed  of  enah 
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m  mind,  would  be  maiolv  anxious,  in  a  tocietj 
of  ChrisUanf,  that  Minethiiig  should  appear  in. 
dieative  of  their  profession.  He  would  accord- 
iagly  feel  a  strong  desire  to  effect  it,  when  he 
plainly  peroeived  his  company  engaged  on  no 
•ther  topic  either  innocently  entertaining,  or  ra- 
tionally instructive.  The  desire,  however,  would 
ny  no  means  cloud  his  brow,  give  an  air  of  im- 
patience to  his  countenance,  or  render  him  Inat. 
tentive  to  the  general  tone  and  temper  of  the 
eircle.  On  the  contrary,  be  would  endeavour  to 
fee!  additional  interest  in  his  neighbour*s  sug- 
gestions, in  proportion  as  he  hoped  in  turn  to 
Attract  notice  to  his  own.  Ho  would  show  long 
forbearance  to  the  utmost  extent  of  conscientious 
toleration.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite 
design,  he  would  never  attempt  a  forced  or  un- 
reasonable allusion  to  serious  subjects ;  a  caution 
Requiring  the  nicest  iudgment  and  discrimina- 
tion, roost  particularly  where  be  felt  the  senti- 
ments  or  the  zeal  of  his  oompanv  to  be  not  con- 
genial with  his  own.  His  would  be  the  spirit 
of  the  prudent  mariner,  who  does  not  even  ap- 
proach his  native  shore  without  carofullv  watch- 
ing the  winds,  and  sounding  the  channels; 
knowing  well  that  a  temporary  delay,  even  on 
an  unfriendly  element,  is  preferable  to  a  hasty 
landing  his  company,  on  shore  indeed,  but  upon 
the  point  of  a  rock. 

^  Happily  for  our  present  purpose,  the  dayo  we 
live  in,  anord  circumstances  both  of  foreign  and 
domestic  occurrence,  of  every  possible  variety 
of  colour  and  connection,  so  as  to  leave  scarcely 
any  mind  unfurnished  with  a  store  of  progressive 
remarks  by  which  the  most  instructive  truths 
may  be  approached  through  the  most  obvious 
topics.  And  a  prudent  mind  will  study  to  make 
i*M  approaches  to  soch  an  ultimate  object,  pro- 
gressi%« ,  u  win  knovk  aitto  where  to  stop^  rather 
Indeed  out  of  regard  to  others  than  to  itself. 
And  in  the  manlv  avowal  of  its  sentiments, 
avoiding  a^  vail  vhsl  is  canting  in  utterance  as 
Cecnnical  m  language,  it  will  make  them  at  once 
appear  not  the  ebullition  of  an  ill  educated  ima- 
gination, but  the  result  of  a  long  exercised  un- 
derstanding. 

Nothing  will  be  more  likely  to  attract  atten- 
tion or  secure  respect  to  your  remarks,  than  the 
good  taste  in  which  they  are  delivered.  On 
common  topics,  we  reckon  hhn  the  most  elegant 
speaker  whose  pronunciation  and  accent  are  so 
free  from  all  peculiarities,  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
termined to  what  place  he  owes  his  birth.  A 
polished  critic  of  Rome  accuses  one  of  the  finest 
of  her  historians  of  provinciality.  This  is  a 
fault  obvious  to  less  enlif^htened  critics,  since 
the  Attic  herb-woman  could  detect  the  provin- 
cial dialect  of  a  great  philosopher.  Why  must 
religion  have  her  Paiarinity  7  Why  must  the 
Christian  adopt  the  auaintness  of  a  psrty,  or  a 
scholar  the  idiom  of  tne  illiterate  t  Why  should 
a  vtluable  truth  be  combined  with  a  vulgar  or 
fanatical  expression  1  If  either  would  offend 
when  separate,  how  inevitably  must  they  disgust 
when  the  one  is  mistakingly  intended  to  set  off 
the  other.  Surely  this  is  not  enchasing  our 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.* 

We  roust  not  eloee  this  part  of  our  subject 
without  alluding  to  another,  and  still  more  oeli- 
ial0  introduction  of  religion,  in  the  way  of  n- 


proof.  Here  is  indeed  a  point  in  religious  con. 
duct  to  which  we  feel  it  a  boldness  to  make  anr 
reference  at  all.  Bold  indeed,  is  that  casuis^ 
who  would  lay  down  general  rules  on  a  subject 
where  the  consciences  of  men  seeftn  to  differ  so 
widely  fVom  each  other :  and  fbeble  too  of>ea 
will  be  its  iustest  rules,  where  the  feelings  of 
timi^ty  or  delicacy  rush  in  with  a  force  which 
sweeps  down  many  a  land-mark  erected  fbr  iti 
own  guidance,  even  by  conscience  itself. 

Certainly  much  allowance,  perhaps  respeet,  is 
due  in  cases  of  very  douMfiil  decision,  to  those 
feelings  which,  after  the  utmoet  self  regulation 
of  mind,  are  found  to  bo  irresistible.  And  cer. 
tainly  the  habits  and  modes  of  address  attached 
to  refined  sdclety,  are  sofeh  as  to  plaee  personal 
observations  on  a  very  different  footing  to  that 
on  which  they  stand  by  nature.  A  flpown,  even 
a  cold  and  disapproving  took,  may  be  a  reception 
which  the  profane  expression  or  hioM  action  of 
a  neighbour  of  rank  and  opulence,  may  haV# 
never  before  encountered  fl'om  his  flatterers  or 
convivial  companions.  A  vehement  oensnre  in 
his  case  mi^ht  inflame  his  resentment  without 
amending  his  fkuH. — Whether  the  attempt  be  td 
correct  a  vice  or  rectify  an  error,  one  objeot 
should  ever  be  steadily  kept  in  view — to  con- 
ciliate  rather  than  to  contend,  to  infbrm  but  not 
to  insult,  to  evince  that  we  assume,  not  the  cha- 
racter  of  a  dictator,  but  the  office  of  a  Christian 
friend  {  that  we  have  the  best  interests  of  th« 
offender,  and  the  honour  of  religion  at  hear^ 
and  that  to  reprove  issu  fkr  fVom  a  gratification, 
that  it  is  a  trial  to  ourselves,  the  effort  of  oott- 
science,  not  the  effect  of  choice. 

The  filings,  therefore,  of  the  person  to  fm 
admonished  should  be  most  scrupulously  con- 
sulted. The  admonition,  if  necessarily  strong, 
explicit  and  personal,  should  ylst  be  fViendiy, 
temperate,  and  well  bred.  An  offence,  even 
though  publicly  committed,  is  generally  best  re- 
proved in  private,  perhsps  in  writing.  Age* 
superiority  of  station,  previous  acquaintance^^ 
above  all,  that  saered  profession  to  which  tha 
honour  of  religion  is  happily  made  a  personal 
concern,  are  eireumstances  which  especially 
call  fbr,  and  ssnctlon  the  attempt  recommended. 
And  he  most  surelv  be  un Worthy  bis  Chrlstiaik 
vocation,  who  would  not  conscientiously  use  an^ 
influence  or  kothority  which  he  might  chance  to 
poMess,  in  discountenancing  or  rectifying  the 
delinquenev  he  condemns. 

We  are,  indeed,  as  elsewhere,  after  fhe  clos^ 
reflection  and  longest  discussion  often  forced 
into  the  general  conclusion,  that  *  a  good  heart 
is  the  best  casuist.*— And  doubtless  where  true 
Christian  benevolence  towards  man  meets  in  the 
same  mind  with  an  honest  teal  fbr  the  gtory  &t' 
God,  a  way  will  be  found,  let  us  rather  say  wlH 
be  opened,  fbr  the  ri^ht  exercise  of  this,  as  of 
every  virtuous  disposition. 

Let  us  ever  remember  what  We  have  so  often 
insisted  on,  that  self-denial  is  the  ground  work, 
the  indispensable  reooisite  fbr  every  Christiatt 
virtue ;  that  without  the  habitual  exercise  of  t^lf 
principle,  we  shall  never  be  fbllowers  of  hiitfl 
*  who  pleased  not  himself.*  And  when  we  are 
called  by  conscience  to  the  largest  use  of  It  itf 
practice,  we  must  arm  ourselves  with  the  highi 
est  conrideretioM  fin  the  trial;  we  mort  OOM- 
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der  him,  who  (throa|^h  hii  faithftU  reproofs) 
'  endured  the  conlradiction  of  unneri  ai^ainat 
bimself.*  And  when  erea  fVoni  Motei  we  hear 
the  trulv  evangelical  precept,*  thou  shalt  in  any 
wiae  rebuke  thy  brother,  and  not  suffer  sin  up- 
on him  ;*  we  roust  duly  weigh  how  strongly  its 
performance  is  enforced  upon  ourselves,  by  the 
conductor  one  greater  than  Moses,  who  express- 
ly *  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  eMmple  that 
we  shotdd  follow  his  footsteps.* 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Chrittian  Watchfulne9$, 

Or  an  the  motivew  to  vigilance  and  self-disci- 
pline  which  Christianity  presents,  there  is  not 
one  nmre  powerful  than  the  danger,  from  which 
even  religious  peisons  are  not  exempt,  of  slack- 
ening in  zeal  and  declining  in  piety.  Would  we 
oonld  affirm,  that  coldness  m  religion  is  confined 
to  Ihe  irreligious !  If  it  be  melancholy  to  observe 
an  absence  of  Christianity  where  no  profession 
7  it  was  ever  made,  it  is  far  more  grievous  to 
mark  its  declension,  where  it  once  appeared  not 
only  to  exist,  but  to  flourish.  We  feel  on  the 
eomparison,  the  same  distinct  sort  of  compas- 
sion with  which  we  contempUte  tlie  pecuniary 
distresses  of  those  who  have  been  always  indi- 
gent, and  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  want 
from  a  state  of  opulence.  Our  concern  differs 
not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind. 

This  declension  is  one  of  the  most  awakening 
eaUs  to  watchfulness,  to  humility,  and  self-in- 
spectioo,  which  religion  can  make  to  him  <  who 
toinketh  he  standeth ;'  which  it  can  make  to  him 
who,  sensible  of  his  own  weakness,  ought  to  feel 
the  necessity  *  of  strengthening  the  things  which 
remain  that  are  ready  to  die.' 

If  there  is  not  any  one  circumstance  which 
onght  more  to  alarm  and  quicken  the  Christian, 
than  that  of  finding  himself  grow  languid  and 
indifTerent,  after  having  made  not  only  a  profes- 
■lon  but  a  progress,  so  there  is  not  a  more  rea- 
•onable  motive  of  triumph  to  the  profane,  not 
one  cause  which  excites  in  him  a  more  plausible 
ground  of  suspicion,  either  that  there  never  was 
any  truth  in  the  proftssion  of  the  person  in  ques- 
tion, or  which  is  a  more  fatal,  and,  to  such  a 
mind,  a  more  natural  conclusion — that  there  is 
no  truth  in  religion  itself.  At  best,  be  will  be 
•ersuaded  that  Uiis  can  only  be  a  faint  and  fee. 
Ue  principle,  the  impulse  of  which  is  so  soon 
oxhaiisted,  and  which  is  by  no  means  found  sui^ 
ficiently  powerful  to  carry  on  its  votary  through- 
oat  his  course.  He  is  assured  that  piety  is  only 
«n  outer  garment,  put  on  for  show  or  conveni- 
«nce,  and  that  when  it  ceases  to  be  wanted  for 
oither  it  is  laid  aside.  In  these  unhappy  in- 
fltanoes  the  evil  seldom  ceases  with  him  who 
oaoses  it  The  inference  becomes  general,  that 
all  reliffions  men  are  equally  unsound  or  equally 
deluded,  only  that  some  are  more  prudent,  or 
more  fortunate,  or  greater  hvpocrites  than 
others.  AAer  the  falling  away  of  one  promising 
•baracter,  the  old  suspicion  recurs  and  is  con- 
firmed, and  the  defoction  of  others  pronounced 
to  bo  infallible. 


There  seems  to  be  this  marked  distiuctioB  id 
the  diflferent  opinions  which  religious  and  world- 
ly men  entertain  respecting  human  corruption. 
The  candid  Christian  b  contented  to  believe  it, 
as  an  indisputable  general  truth,  while  he  is 
backward  to  suspect  the  wickedness  of  the  indi- 
vidual, nor  does  be  allow  himself  to  give  full 
credit  to  particular  instances  without  proof.  Tho 
man  of  the  world,  on  the  contrary,  who  denies 
the  general  principle  is  extremely  prone  to  sus- 
pect the  individual:  Thus  his  knowledge  of 
mankind  not  onlv  furnishes  a  proof|  but  onU 
strips  the  tmth  of  the  doctrine :  though  he  de- 
nies it  as  a  proposition  of  Scripture,  he  is  eager 
to  establish  it  as  a  fact  of  experiment. 

But  the  probabilitv  is,  that  the  man  by  bis  de- 
parture  from  the  principles  with  which  be  ap- 
peared  to  set  out,  so  much  gratifies  the  tfaonght- 
less,  and  grieves  the  serious  mind,  never  was  a 
sound  and  genuine  Christian.  His  religion  was 
perhaps  taken  up  on  some  accidental  circam- 
stance,  built  on  some  false  ground,  produced  by 
some  evanescent  cause ;  and  though  it  cannot 
be  fairly  pronounced  that  he  intended  by  his 
forward  profession  and  prominent  seal,  to  de- 
ceive  others,  it  is  probable  that  he  himself  was 
deceived.  Perhaps  he  had  made  too  sure  of 
himseUI  His  esrly  profession  was  probably  ra. 
ther  bold  and  ostentatious ;  he  had  imprudently 
fixed  his  stand  on  ground  so  high  as  to  be  not 
easily  tenable,  and  from  which  a  descent  would 
be  but  too  observable.  While  he  thought  be 
never  could  be  too  secure  of  his  own  strength, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  too  censorious  on  the 
infirmities  of  others,  especially  of  those  whom 
he  had  apparently  outstripped,  and  who,  thoogh 
they  had  started  together,  he  had  left  behind 
him  in  the  race. 

Might  it  not  be  a  safor  couroe^if  in  the  ootset 
of  the  Christian  life,  a  modest  and  self-distrusl- 
ing  humility  were  to  impose  a  temporary  re- 
straint  on  the  forwardness  of  outward  profesnonT 
A  little  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  a  tiUle 
suspicion  of  the  deceitfulness  of  his  own,  would 
not  only  moderate  the  intemperance  of  ani  ill 
understood  zeal,  should  the  warm  convert  be- 
come an  established  Christian,  but  would  save 
the  credit  of  religion,  which  will  receive  a  fresh 
wound  in  the  possible  event  of  his  desertion  from 
her  standard. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  Christians  in 
this  country  began  their  religious  career  with 
this  graceful  humility.  They  would  not  suffer 
their  chan^^e  of  character,  and  their  adoption  of 
new  principles,  and  a  new  course  to  be  blazoned 
abroad,  as  the  affectionate  zeal  of  their  oonfiden- 
tial  fViends  would  have  advised,  till  the  prinei- 
pies  they  had  adopted  were  established,  and 
worked  into  habits  of  piety ;  till  time  and  expe- 
rience  had  evinced  that  the  grace  of  God  had 
not  been  bestowed  on  them  in  vain.  Their  pro- 
gress proved  to  be  such  as  might  have  beej^- 
ferred  from  the  modesty  of  their  outset.  Iriey 
have  gone  on  with  a  perseverance  which  diffi- 
culties  have  only  contributed  to  strengthen,  and 
experience  to  confirm ;  and  will,  through  divina 
aid,  doubtless  go  on,  shining  more  and  more  un 
to  the  perfect  day. 

But  to  return  to  the  less  steady  convert  Per. 
haps  religion  was  only,  as  we  have  hinted  olso 
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wlwre,  one  punmit  amoof  mmaj  which  hm  had 
taken  up  when  other  purauiU  faJjed,  and  which 
he  now  lava  down  beoauae,  hia  faith  not  bein|r 
rooted  and  f  rounded,  faila  alao  ;•— or  the  tempta- 
tion ariainff  from  without  might  concur  with  the 
failure  within.  If  vanity  be  hb  infirmity,  he 
will  ahrink  ftx>m  the  pointed  diaapprobation  of 
his  aaperiora.  If  the  love  of  novelty  be  hia  be- 
setting weakness,  the  very  peoulivity  and  strict- 
ness of  religion,  the  very  marked  departure 
from  the  '  gay  and  primrose  path*  in  which  he 
had  before  been  accustomed  to  walk,  which  first 
attracted,  now  repels  him.  The  attention  which 
his  early  de?iation  from  the  manners  of  the 
world  drew  upon  him,  and  which  once  flattered, 
now  dia^usts  him.  The  ver^  oppoaition  which 
once  animated,  now  cools  him.  He  is  discou- 
raged at  the  near  view,  subdued  by  the  required 
practice,  of  that  Christian  self-denial  which,  as 
a  speculation,  had  appeared  so  delightful  Per- 
haps his  fancy  had  been  fired  by  some  act  of 
Christian  heroism,  which  he  felt  an  ambition  to 
imitate :  a  feeling  which  talea  of  martial  prow, 
ess,  or  deeds  of  chivalry,  something  that,  pro- 
misinff  celebrity  and  exciting  emulation,  had 
of\en  kindled  before.  The  truth  is,  religion  had 
only  taken  hold  of  his  imagination,  his  heart  had 
been  left  out  of  the  question. 

Or  he  had  in  the  twilight  of  his  first  awaken- 
ing, seen  religion  only  as  something  to  be  be- 
lieved ;  he  now  finds  that  much  is  to  be  done 
in  the  new  life,  and  much  which  waa  habitual 
to  the  old  one  left  undone.  Above  all,  he  did 
not  reckon  on  the  oonsistknct  which  the  Chris- 
tian  life  demands.  Warm  affections  rendered 
the  practice  of  some  ri^ht  actions  easy  to  him ; 
but  he  did  not  include  in  his  faulty  and  imper- 
fect scheme,  the  self-denial,  the  perseverance, 
the  renouncing  of  his  own  will  and  his  own 
way,  the  evil  report  as  well  as  the  good  report, 
to  which  every  man  pledges  himself^  when  ho 
enlists  under  the  banner  of  ChrisL  The  cross 
which  it  was  easy  to  venerate,  he  finds  it  hard 
to  bear. 

Or  religion  might  be  adopted  when  he  was 
in  afHiction,  and  he  is  now  happy : — when  he 
was  in  bad  circumstances,  and  be  is  now  grown 
affluent.  Or  it  might  be  assumed  as  something 
wanting  to  his  recommendation  to  that  party  or 
project  by  which  he  wished  to  make  his  way ; 
as  something  that  would  better  enable  him  to 
carry  certain  points  which  he  had  in  view; 
something  that,  with  the  new  acquaintance  he 
wished  to  cultivate,  might  obliterate  certain  de- 
fbcta,  in  his  former  conduct,  and  white-wash  a 
somewhat  sullied  reputation. 

Or  in  his  now  more  independent  situation,  it 
may  be  he  is  surrounded  by  temptations,  soften- 
ed by  blandishments,  allured  by  pleasures,  which 
he  never  expected  would  arise  to  weaken  his  re- 
solutions. These  new  enchantments  make  it 
not  so  easy  to  be  pious,  as  when  he  had  little  to 
lose  and  every  thing  to  desire,  as  when  the  worU 
wore  a  frowning,  and  religion  an  inviting  as- 
pect.  Or  he  is  perhaps  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  transferred  from  a  sober  and  humble  society, 
where  to  be  religious  was  honourable,  to  a  more 
fashionable  set  of  associates,  where,  as  the  dis- 
closure of  his  pietjr  would  add  nothing  to  his 
credit,  he  set  out  with  taking  pains  to  conceal 
Vob  L  « 


it,  till  it  has  fkDen  into  that  gradeal  oUivion* 
which  is  the  natoral  consequence  of  its  being 
kept  out  of  sight 

But  we  proceed  to  a  fiur  more  interesting  and 
important  eharaoter.  The  one  indeed  whom  we 
have  been  alightlv  sketching,  may  by  his  inoon- 
stancy  do  much  harm ;  the  one  on  which  we  are 
about  to  animadvert,  might  by  his  oonsisisncj 
and  perseverance  effect  essential  good.  Even 
the  ainoere,  and  to  all  appearance,  the  establish- 
ed Christian,  eapeoially  if  hia  aitnatioo  in  life 
be  easy,  and  hia  eourse  smooth  and  prosperous 
had  need  keep  a  vigilant  eve  upon  his  own 
heart  For  such  a  one  it  will  not  be  auflloiont 
that  he  keep  his  ground  if  he  do  not  advance  in 
it  Indeed  it  will  be  a  sure  proof  that  he  has 
gone  back,  if  he  has  not  advanced. 

In  a  world  so  beset  with  snares,  varions  are 
the  causes  which  may  possibly  occasion  in  even 
good  men  a  slow  but  certain  decline  in  piety. 
A  decline  scarcely  perceptihle  at  first,  but  which 
becomes  more  visible  in  its  subsequent  stages* 
When  therefiire  we  suspect  our  hearta  of  any 
declenaion  in  piety,  we  should  not  compare  our* 
selves  with  what  we  were  in  the  preceding  week 
or  month,  but  what  we  were  at  the  aupposed 
height  of  our  character.  Though  the  alteration 
was  not  perceptible  in  its  gradual  progress,  one 
shade  melting  into  the  next,  and  each  losing  its 
distinctness,  yet  when  the  two  remote  states  are 
brought  inUupontrast  the  change  will  be  stri* 
kingly  obvi4p 

Among  other  causes,  may  be  assigned  the  in* 
discreet  forming  of  some  worldly  connexion, 
especially  that  of  marriage.  In  tfajs  connexiout 
for  tcnton  it  cannot  be  called,  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  irreligious  more  frequently  draw  away 
the  religbua  to  their  side,  than  that  the  contrary 
takea  place;  a  circumstance  easily  accounted 
for  by  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
human  heart 

Or  the  sincere  but  incautious  Christian  may 
be  led  bv  a  strong  affection  which  assumes  tlie 
shape  of  virtue,  mto  a  fond  desire  of  establish* 
ing  his  children  advantageously  in  the  world, 
into  methods  which  if  not  absolutely  incorrect 
are  yet  ambiguous  at  the  best  In  order  to  raise 
those  whom  he  loves  to  a  station  above  their 
level,  he  may  be  tempted,  while  self-deceit  will 
teach  him  to  sanctify  the  deed  by  the  motive,  to 
make  some  little  sacrificea  of  principle,  some 
little  abatements  of  that  strict  rectitude,  for 
which  in  the  abstract  no  man  would  more  stre. 
nuoosly  contend.  And  as  it  may  be  in  general 
observed,  that  the  most  amiable  minds  are  most 
susceptible  of  the  strongest  natural  affections , 
of  course  the  very  tenderness  of  the  heart  lays 
such  characters  peculiarly  open  to  a  danger,  to 
which  the  unfeeling  and  the  obdurate  are  less 


f  the  person  in  question  be  of  the  sacred  or- 
der, no  small  danger  may  arise  from  his  living 
under  the  eye  of  an  irreligious,  but  rich  and 
bountiful  patron.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  religion 
appear  amiable  in  his  eyes. — He  ought  to  con* 
ciliate  his  good  will  by  every  means  which  ree< 
titude  can  sanction.  But  though  his  very  piety 
will  stimulate  his  discretion  in  the  adoption  of 
those  means,  he  will  take  care  never  to  let  hia 
discretion  intrench  on  hia  integrity 
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If  he  be  oader  oblig[at8oii»  to  him,  be  may  be 
in  (knger  of  testifying  Iiis  gnUatade,  and  ihr- 
thering  his  hopes  by  sdme  eUotioneering  ma- 
iMBavreBt  and  by  too  much  eiectioiMeringr  society. 
He  msy,  nnawares  be  tempted  to  too  maeh  con. 
fornttty  to  his  friend's  habits,  too  moeh  oonvivi- 
ality  in  his  society.  And  when  he  witneseeth 
10  much  kindness  and  urbanity  in  his  mamierB, 
possibly  so  moch  neefulness  and  bene^ende  in 
his  life,  he  may  be  efen  templed  to  snspeet  that 
he  himself  may  be  wrong ;  to  accuse  himself  of 
being  somewhat  churlish  in  his  own  temper,  a 
little  too  austere  in  his  habits,  and  rather  hard 
in  his  judgment  of  a  man  so  amiable.  He  will 
be  still  more  liitely  to  fall  into  this  error  if  he 
•xpecte  a  favour  than  if  he  has  obtained  it ;  for 
though  it  is  not  greatly  to  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  we  daily  see  how  much  keener  are  the 
Ibelings  which  are  excited  by  hope  than  those 
which  are  raised  by  gratitude  .-The  favour  which 
has  been  already  conferred,  excites  a  temperate, 
that  which  we  are  looking  for,  a  fbrrid  feeKng. 

These  relaxing  feelings  and  these  softened 
dispositions,  aided  by  the  seducing  luxury  of  the 
table,  and  the  bewitohing  splendour  of  the  apart, 
ment ;  by  the  soft  accommodations  which  opu- 
fence  exhibite  ;  and  the  desires  which  they  are 
too  apt  to  awaken  in  the  dependant,  may,  not  im- 
possibly, lead  by  degrees  to  a  crimmal  timidity 
in  maintaining  the  purity  of  his  own  principles, 
in  supporting  the  strictness  of  hiti^iwn  practice. 
He  may  gradually  lose  somewhafilf  the  dignity 
of  his  profbssional,  and  of  the  sobriety  of  the 
Christian  character.  He  may  be  brought  to  for- 
felt  the  independence  of  his  mind ;  and  in  order 
to  magnify  his  fbrtune,  may  neglect  to  magnify 
his  office. 

Even  here,  from  an  increasing  remissness  in 
aelf-examination,  he  may  deceive  himself  by 
persisting  to  believe — for  the  films  are  now  grow- 
ing thick  over  his  spiritual  sight— >that  his  mo- 
tives are  defensible.  Were  not  his  discernment 
labouring  under  a  temporary  blindness,  he  would 
reprobate  the  character  which  interested  views 
have  insensibly  drawn  him  in  to  act  He  would 
be  as  much  astonished  to  be  told  that  his  cha- 
racter was  become  his  own,  as  was  the  royal 
ofl^nder,  when  the  righteous  boldness  of  the 
prophet  pronounced  the  heart-appalling  words, 
•Thou  art  the  man.' 

Still  he  continues  to  flatter  himself  that  the 
reason  of  his  diminished  opposition  to  the  fkulte 
of  his  friend,  is  not  because  he  has  a  more  lu- 
crative situation  in  view,  but  because  he  may, 
by  a  slight  temporary  concession,  and  a  short 
suspension  of  a  severity  which  he  begins  to  fan- 
cy  he  has  carried  too  fkr,  secure  for  his  fbtore 
life  a  more  extensive  field  of  usefulness,  In  the 
benefice  which  is  hanging  over  his  head. 

^  In  the  mean  time  hope  and  expectation  so  fill 
his  mind,  that  he  insensibly  grows  cold  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  positive  duties.  He  begins  to 
lament  that  in  his  present  situation  he  can  make 
but  few  converts,  that  he  sees  but  small  effecta 
of  his  labours,  not  perceiving  that  God  may  have 
withdrawn  his  blessing  from  a  ministry  which 
is  exbrcised  on  such  questionable  grounds.  With 
his  new  expectations  he  continues  to  blend  his 
6M  ideas.  He  fbasta  his  imagination  with  the 
prospect  of  »  more  frultftil  harvest  on  an  un- 


known,  and  perhaps  an  unbroken  toit — as  ITho 
man  nature  were  not  pretty  much  the  same 
every  where ;  as  if  the  labourer  were  aeoonata- 
ble  for  the  abundance  <^  his  crop,  and  not  si^ly 
for  his  own  assiduity  ;  as  if  actual  duty,  faith, 
fully  performed,  even  in  this  circumscribed 
sphere  in^hich  God  has  cast  our  lot,  is  not 
more  acceptable  to  him,  than  theories  of  the 
roost  extensive  good,  than  distant  specnlatlont 
and  improbable  projecto,  for  the  benefit  even  o! 
a  whole  district ;  while,  in  the  indulgence  of 
these  airy  schemes,  our  own  specific  ami  ap. 
pointed  work  lies  neglected,  or  u  performed 
without  energy  and  without  attention. 

Sel^love  so  naturally  infatuates  the  judgment, 
that  it  is  no  paradox  to  assert  that  we  look  too 
far,  and  yet  da  not  look  far  enough.  We  look 
too  for.  when  passing  owtz  the  actual  duties  of  the 
immediate  scene,  we  ibrm  long  connected  trains 
of  future  prcjecte,  and  indulge  our  thoughts  In 
such  as  are  most  remote,  and  perhaps  least  pro- 
bable. And  we  do  not  look  far  enough  wba 
the  prospective  mind  does  not  shoot  beyond  all 
theee  little  earthly  distances,  to  that  state,  falsely 
caHed  remote,  whither  all  our  steps  are  not  the 
less  tending,  because  our  eyes  are  confhied  to 
the  home  scenes.  But  while  the  precariooBnesi 
of  our  duration  ought  to  set  limita  to  our  desi^ 
it  should  furnish  incitements  to  our  applicaiian. 
Distant  projecto  are  too  apt  to  slacken  present 
industry ;  while  the  magnitude  of  echemes,  pro. 
bably  impracticable,  mav  render  our  actual  ex- 
ertions cold  and  sluggish. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  we  would  be  the  last 
to  censure  any  of  thoee  ftir  and  hononrabis 
means  of  improving  his  condition  which  every 
man,  be  he  worldly  or  religious,  owes  to  himselt 
and  to  his  fkmily.  Salnta  as  well  as  siunen 
have  in  common,  what  a  great  renius  calls, 
'certain  inconvenient  appetites  of  eating  and 
drinking  ;*  which  while  we  are  in  the  body  must 
be  complied  with.  It  would  be  a  great  hardship 
on  good  men,  to  be  denied  any  innocent  means 
of  fair  gratification.  It  would  be  a  peculiar  in- 
justice  that  the  most  diligent  labourer  should  be 
esteemed  the  least  worthy  of  his  hire,  the  least 
fit  to  rise  in  his  profession. 

The  more  serious  clergyman  has  also  the  ssroe 
warm  affection  for  his  children  with  his  Jess 
Boropukius  brother,  and  consequently  the  same 
laudable  desire  fbr  their  comfortable  establish, 
ment ;  only  in  his  plans  for  their  advan cement 
he  should  neither  entertain  ambitiona  viewa  nor 
prosecute  any  views,  even  the  best,  by  metbodi 
not  consonant  to  the  strictness  of  his  uTowed 
principles.  Professing  to  *  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness,*  he  ought  va 
be  more  exempt  from  an  over  anxious  solicitade 
than  those  who  profess  it  less  sealously.  Avov- 
itif  a  more  determined  confidence  that  all  other 
things  will,  as  far  as  they  are  abeolutely  necca- 
sary,  *  be  added  unto  him,'  he  should,  as  it  h 
obvious  he  commonly  does,  manifest  practically, 
a  more  implicit  trust,  confiding  in  the  gracios 
and  cheering  promise,  that  promise  expressed 
both  negatively  and  positively,  as  if  to  corafcnt 
with  a  double  confirmation,  that  God  who  is 
*  both  his  light  and  defence,  who  will  give  grace 
and  worship,  will  also  withhold  no  good  thing 
from  them  that  live  a  godly  life.' 
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It  11  one  oftfie  triak  of  IkUh  mmmmM  to  tl» 
nerad  office,  that  ite  mfnietora,  filBe  tiie  ftither 
of  the  fkithful,  are  liable  to  ^  out,  *  aot  knowiag 
whither  they^,'  and  thia  not  only  at  their 
first  entrance  into  their  preftaaiep,  bnt  thfongli 
lift ;  an  incoofenienoe  to  which  no  other  pro- 
fession, is  necessarily  Ihtble ;  a  trial  which  is 
not  perhape  fairly  estimated. 

This  remark  will  naturally  raise  a  lan^h 
amon^  those  who  at  once  hold  the  Amotion  m 
contempt,  deride  its  nunistors,  and  think  their 
well-earned  remuneration  laTishly  and  eren  un- 
necessarily bestowed.  They  wiU  probably  ez- 
claim  with  as  mnch  eomplaoency  III  their  ndi« 
cule,  as  }f  it  were  really  the  test  of  tmtlH-^  A 
mat  caose  ef  commisseration  truly,  to  be  traae. 
ferred  from  a  starWng  enraey  to  a  pleatiM  bene- 
fioe,  or  fVom  the  vu\m  socie^of  aeountry  puish 
to  be  a  stalled  theologian  in  an  opolent  town  !* 
We  are  (kr  from  estimating  at  a  low  rate  the 
exchange  from  a  state  of  uncertainty  to  a  state 
of  independence,  from  a  life  of  penury  to  eom- 
fort,  or  flrom  a  barely  decent  to  an  affluent  pro- 
▼ision. — But  does  the  ironical  remarker  rate  the 
ibelings  and  affections  of  the  heart  at  nothing  7 
If  he  insiste  that  money  is  that  ekiif  good  of 
which  ancient  philosophy  says  so  nraeh,  we  beg 
Isare  to  insist  that  it  is  not  tne  mdy  jfood.  We 
are  abore  the  affectetion  of  pretendug  to  eon. 
dole  with  any  man  on  his  ezaltetion,  but  there 
are  leelings  which  a  man  of  acute  sensibility, 
rendered  more  acute  by  an  elegant  education, 
values  more  intimately  than  siWef  or  gold. 

Is  it  absolutely  nothing  to  resign  his  local 
comforte,  to  break  up  his  local  attachments,  to 
have  new  connexions  to  form,  and  that  frequent- 
ly at  an  advanced  period  of  life  7  Oonnexions, 
perhaps  less  ▼aloable  than  those  he  is  quitting  7 
Is  it  nothing  for  a  faithful  minister  to  be  sepa. 
rated  from  an  affectionate  people,  a  people  not 
only  whose  friendship,  but  whoee  pro^fiees  has 
constituted  hb  happiness  here,  as  it  will  make 
his  ioy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  hereaftor  7 
9  Men  of  delicate  minds  estimate  things  by  their 
affections  as  well  as  by  their  circumstances  t  to 


a  man  of  a  certain  cast  of  diaracter,  a  change 

ay  be  rather  an  exile 

than  a  promotion."  While  he  gratefully  accepts 


however  advantageous,  may  be  rather  an  exili 


the  good,  he  receives  it  with  an  edifying  ae 
knowledgment  of  the  imperfbction  of  the  best 
human  Uiings.  These  considerations  we  eon* 
fess  add  the  additional  feelings  of  kindness  to 
their  persons,  and  of  sympathy  with  their  vicis- 
situdes,  to  our  reapect  anid  veneration  for  their 
holy  office. 

To  themselves,  however,  the  precarious  tenor 
of  their  situation  presente  an  instructive  emblem 
of  the  uncertain  condition  of  human  life,  of  the 
transitory  nature  of  the  world  itself.  Their 
liableness  to  a  sudden  removal,  gives  them  the 
advantage  of  being  more  especialljr  reminded  of 
the  necessity  and  duty  of  keeping  in  a  continual 
poature  of  preparation,  having  *  their  loins  gird- 
ed, their  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  their  staff  in 
their  hand.'  They  have  also  the  same  promises 
which  supported  the  Israelites  in  the  desert*^ 
The  same  assurance  which  cheered  Abraham, 
may  still  cheer  the  true  servanto  of  God  under 
^M  difficulties.—*  Fear  not— I  am  thy  shield  and 
tby  exceeding  great  reward.* 


Bui  then  are  perils  o*  the  right  hand  and  oa 
tiieleft  It  is  not  among  the  bast,  that  thouffk 
a  pieos  dergymnn  may  at  first  have  Msl^d  with 
trembling  caution  of  the  deliciooa  cop  of  ap 
plause,  he  may  gradoally  grow,  as  thirst  is  in- 
ersaeed  by  indulgesioe,  to  drink  too  deeply  of 
the  onchaiiled  chalice.  The  dangers  arising 
from  any  thing  that  is  good  are  formidable,  be- 
cause  unsusuetted.  And  each  are  the  perils  of 
popularity,  taat  we  will  venture  to  say  that  the 
victorious  general  who  hue  conquered  a  king* 
dom,  or  the  sagacious  statseman  who  has  pre* 
served  it,  is  almost  in  less  danger  of  being  spoilt 
by  acdamatioa  thaa  the  popular  preacher ;  be- 
cause tknr  danger  is  likely  to  happen  bat  onee, 
his  u  perpetou.  Theirs  is  only  on  a  day  of 
triumph,  faio  day  of  triumph  eecars  every  week ; 
we  mean  the  admiration  he  exeitee.  Every 
freeh  euccsas  ought  to  be  a  fireeh  motive  to  hn* 
miUalion ;  he  who  fbels  his  danger  will  vigilant, 
ly  guard  against  swattowing  loo  greedily  the  in* 
discriminate,  and  often  undistuiguishing  plandita 
which  his  doolrinee  or  his  manner,  his  talent  er 
his  voioe,  may  equally  proeore  fer  him. 

If  he  be  not  prudent  as  well  as  pious,  he  may 
be  brought  to  humour  hie  andienoe»  and  hia 
audience  to  flatter  him  with  a  dangerous  emula* 
tion,  till  they  will  scaroelv  endure  truth  itself 
fVom  any  ether  lips.  Nay,  be  may  imperceptibly 
be  led  not  to  be  always  satisfied  with  the  attea* 
tion  and  improvement  of  his  heaffers,  onlees 
the  attention  be  sweetened  by  flattery,  and  the 
improvement  fbilowed  by  exclusive  aUaefament 

The  spirit. of  exehMive  fendness  generalee  s 
spirit  of  controversy.  Some  of  the  followers 
will  rather  improve  in  casuistry  than  in  Chris- 
tianity. They  will  be  mors  busied  in  oppusiiif 
Paul  to  Apollos,  than  lookiuF  unto  •  Jeeus,  the 
author  and  finisher  of  their  ftith ;'  than  in  bring* 
ing  forth  fVuito  meet  for  repentance.  Reli^ioas 
goesip  may  assume  the  place  of  religioB  itselC 
A  party  spirit  is  thus  ffeneralBd,and  Chrtstiaai^ 
may  begin  to  be  oonsidered  as  a  thiuf  to  be  din- 
cussed  and  dispuled,  to  be  heard  and  talked  abon^ 
rather  than  as  the  productive  principle  of  virti^ 
one  eonduet* 

We  owe,  indeed,  lively  gratitude  and  afibe. 
tionato  attachment  to  the  minister  who  has 
feithfblly  laboared  for  oar  edification ;  but  the 
author  has  sometimee  notioed  a  manner  adopted 
by  eome  injudicious  adberenta,  especially  of  her 
own  eex,  which  seems  rather  to  erect  their  fk- 
vourite  into  the  head  of  a  sect,  than  to  reverence 
him  as  the  pastor  of  a  flock.  Tbii  mode  of 
evincing  an  attachment,  amiable  in  itself,  is 
doubtless  as  distressing  to  the  deKcacy  of  the 
minister  as  it  is  unfevouraUe  to  religion,  to  which 
it  is  apt  to  give  an  air  of  party. 

May  we  be  allowed  to  animadvert  more  im- 
mediately  on  the  oause  of  dedeneion  in  piety,  in 
some  persons  who  formerlv  exhibited  evident 
marks  of  that  seriousness  m  their  lives  which 
they  continue  to  inculcate  fhrn  the  pnlpit  If 
such  has  been  sometimes  (we  hope  it  has  besa 
very  rarely)  the  case,  may  it  not  be  partly 
ascribed  to  an  unhappy  i»otion  that  the  same  e» 
actness  in  his  private  devotion,  the  same  watch* 

•  This  polemio  tattle  is  of  a  totallf  diflbrem  ebsraelsr 
from  thai  ipeciet  of  religioua  ooo  venation  reooBuneadBil 
i  a  the  preceding  chapter. 
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fiiliie«  in  hb  d&Uj  condaot,  is  Dot  eqoallj  ne. 
oeMary  in  the  advuiced  progren  is  in  the  Brtt 
■tages  of  «  nligiotu  ooorie  f  He  doee  not  de- 
fiat  from  wammgr  hii  hearers  of  the  continual 
necessitj  of  these  things,  but  is  he  not  in  some 
danger  of  not  applying  the  necessity  to  himself  7 
May  he  not  begin  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  in- 
culcation without  the  practice  T  It  is  not  pro- 
bable indeed  that  he  goes  so  far  as  to  establish 
himself  as  an  exempt  case,  but  he  slides  from 
inddenee  into  the  exemption,  as  if  its  avoidance 
were  not  so  necessary  for  him  as  for  others. 

Even  the  very  sacredness  of  his  profession  is 
not  without  a  snare.  He  may  repeat  the  holy 
offices  so  often  that  he  may  be  in  dancer  on  the 
one  hand,  of  sinking  into  the  notion  Uiat  it  is  a 
mere  profession,  or  on  the  other,  of  so  resting  in 
it  as  to  make  it  supercede  the  necessity  of  Uiat 
strict  personal  itligion  with  which  he  set  out : 
He  may  at  least  be  satisfied  with  the  occasional, 
without  the  uniform  practice.  There  is  a  dan. 
ger — we  advert  only  to  its  possibility—- that  his 
very  exactness  in  the  public  exercise  of  his 
function,  may  lead  to  a  little  justification  of  his 
remissness  in  secret  duties.  His  zealous  expo- 
sition of  the  Scriptures  to  others  may  satisfy 
him,  though  it  does  not  always  lead  to  a  practip 
eal  application  of  them  to  himself. 

But  God,  by  requiring  exemplary  diligence 
in  the  devotion  of  his  appointed  servants,  would 
'  keep  up  in  their  minds  a  daily  sense  of  their 
dependence  on  him.  If  he  does  not  continually 
teach  by  his  Spirit  those  who  teach  others,  they 
have  little  reason  to  expect  success,  and  tJiat 
Spirit  will  not  be  given  where  it  it  not  soi^ht ; 
or,  which  is  an  awfiil  consideration,  may  be 
withdrawn,  where  it  had  been  given,  and  not 
improved  as  it  might  have  been. 

should  this  unhappily  ever  be  the  case,  it 
would  almost  reduce  the  minister  of  Christ  to  a 
mere  engine,  a  vehicle  through  which  know- 
ledge  wae  barely  to  pass,  like  the  ancient  oracles 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  information  but 
to  oonvey  it.  Perhaps  the  public  success  of  the 
best  men  has  been,  under  God,  principally  owing 
to  this,  that  their  faithful  ministration  in  the 
temple  has  been  uniformly  preceded  and  follow- 
ed  by  petitions  in  the  closet;  that  the  truths 
implanted  in  the  one,  have  chiefly  flourished 
mn  having  been  watered  by  the  tears,  and 
nourished  by  the  prayers  of  the  other. 

We  will  hazard  but  one  more  observatbn  on 
this  dangerous  and  delicate  subject;  in  this 
^nperfici^  treatment  of  which,  it  is  the  thing  in 
the  world  the  most  remote  from  the  writer's 
wish,  to  give  the  slightest  offence  to  anv  pious 
member  of  an  order  which  possesses  her  highest 
veneration.  If  the  indefatigable  labourer  in  his 
.  great  Master's  vineyard,  has,  as  must  often  be 
the  ease,  the  mortification  of  finding  that  his 
labours  have  foiled  of  producing  their  desired 
efibct,  in  some  instence,  where  his  warmest 
hopes  had  been  excited; — if  he  feels  that  he  has 
not  benefitted  others  as  he  had  earnestly  de- 
tired,  this  is  precisely  the  moment  to  benefit 
himself,  and  is  perhaps  permitted  for  that  very 
•nd.  Where  his  usefulness  has  been  obviously 
great,  the  true  Christian  will  be  humbled  by 
the  recollection  that  he  is  only  an  instrument. 
Where  it  has  been  less,  the  defoat  of  his  hopes 


olibrs  the  best  occasion,  which  1m  will  not  foilto 
use  for  improving  his  humility.  Thus  he  may 
always  be  assnrod  that  good  has  been  Aonm 
somewhere,  so  that  in  any  case  his  labour  will 
not  have  been  vain  in  the  Lord. 


CHAP.  XVII. 
True  and  Fdl$9  ZeaL 

It  is  one  of  the  most  importont  ends  of  cm- 
Uvating  that  self-knowledge  which  we  have 
eieewhere  recommended,  to  discover  what  is  the 
real  bent  of  our  mind,  and  which  are  the  strong- 
est  tendencies  of  our  character;  to  discover 
where  our  disposition  requires  restraint,  and 
where  we  may  be  Mfoly  trusted  with  some 
liberty  of  indulgence.  If  the  temper  be  forvid, 
and  that  fervour  be  happily  directed  to  relig^oo, 
the  most  consummate  prudence  will  be  requisite 
to  restrain  ite  excesses  without  freezing  ite 
energies. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  timidity  and  diffidence  be 
the  natural  propensity,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of 
foiling  into  coldness  and  inactivitjr  with  regard 
to  ourselves,  and  into  too  unresisting  a  com- 
pliance  with  the  requisitions,  or  loo  easy  a  eoo- 
formity  with  the  habito  of  others.  It  wUl  there, 
fore  be  an  evident  proof  of  Christian  self.govern- 
ment,  when  the  man  of  too  ardent  zeal  restrains 
ite  outward  expressi<A  where  it  would  be  un- 
seasonable, or  unsafe ;  while  it  will  evince  the 
same  Christian  self-denial  in  the  foarfnl  and 
diffident  character,  to  burst  the  fotters  of  timidity, 
where  duty  requires  a  holy  boldness ;  and  when 
he  is  called  upon  to  lose  ail  lesser  foars  in  thn 
fear  of  God. 

It  will  then  be  one  of  die  first  objeeto  of  a 
Christian  to  get  his  understonding  and  his  con- 
science  thoroughly  enlightened;  to  Uke  an 
exact  survey  not  only  of  the  whole  oomprehen- 
sive  scheme  of  Christianity,  but  of  his  o^ 
character ;  to  discover,  in  order  to  correct  tM 
defocte  in  his  judgment,  and  to  aeoerlain  the 
deficiencies  even  of  his  best  qualities.  Through 
ignorance  in  these  respects,  though  he  may 
really  be  following  up  some  good  tendency, 
though  he  is  even  persuaded  that  he  is  not  wroog 
either  in  his  motive  or  bis  object,  he  may  yet 
be  wrong  in  the  measure,  wronsr  in  the  ro<x)e, 
wron|^  in  the  application,  though  right  in  the 
principle.  He  must  therefore  watch  with  a 
suspicious  eye  over  bis  better  qualities,  and 
guard  his  very  virtues  from  deviation  and  ex- 


His  zeal,  that  indispensable  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  a  great  character,  that  quality, 
without  which  no  great  eminence  either  eeeohr 
or  religious  has  ever  been  attained ;  which  n 
essential  to  the  acquisition  of  excellence  in  arts 
and  arms,  in  learning  and  piety  ;  that  principle 
without  which  no  man  will  be  able  to  reach  the 
perfection  of  his  nature,  or  to  animate  others  to 
aim  at  that  perfection,  will  ^et  hardly  fail  te 
mislead  the  animated  Christian,  if  his  know, 
ledge  of  what  is  right  and  just,  if  his  judrment 
in  the  application  of  that  knowledge  do  not 
keep  pace  with  the  principle  itselK 
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^  Zetl,  indeed,  ii  not  so  much  in  indlTidaal 
^irtae  ta  th«  principle  wliicJi  gives  Uie  and 
coloartng,  as  the  spirit  which  gives  grace  and 
benignity,  as  the  temper  which  ^ifes  warmth 
and  energy  to  every  other.  It  is  that  feelbg  which 
exalts  the  relish  of  every  doty,  and  sheds  a 
lastre  on  the  practice  or  every  virtue ;  which, 
embellishing  every  image  of  the  mind  with  its 
glowing  tints,  animates  every  quality  of  the 
Eeart  with  its  invigorating  motion.  It  may  be 
■aid  of  zeal  among  the  virtues  as  of  memory 
among  the  faculties,  that  though  it  singly  never 
made  a  great  man,  vet  no  man  has  ever  made 
himself  conspicuously  great  where  It  has  been 
wanting. 

Many  things  however  must  concur  before  we 
can  be  allowed  to  determine  whether  zeal  be 
really  a  virtue  or  a  vice.  Those  who  are  con- 
tendmg  for  the  one  or  the  other,  will  be  in  the 
situation  of  the  two  knights,  who  meeting  on  a 
cross  road,  were  on  the  point  of  fighting  about 
the  colour  of  a  cross  which  was  suspended  be. 
tween  them.  One  insisted  it  was  gold  ;  the  other 
maintained  it  was  silver.  The  duel  was  pre- 
vented  by  the  interference  of  a  passenger,  who 
desired  them  to  change  their  positions.  Both 
croesed  over  to  the  opposite  side,  found  the  cross 
was  gold  on  one  side,  and  silver  on  the  other. 
Each  acknowledged  his  opponent  to  be  right 

It  may  be  disputed  whether  fire  be  a  ffood  or 
an  evil.  The  man  who  feels  himself  cheerful 
by  its  kindly  warmth,  is  assured  that  it  is  a  be- 
nefit, but  he  whose  house  it  has  just  burnt  down 
will  give  another  verdict.  Not  only  the  cause, 
therefore,  in  which  zeal  is  exerted  must  be  good, 
but  tho  principle  itself  must  be  under  due  regu. 
lation :  or,  like  the  rapidity  of  the  traveller  who 
gets  into  a  wrong  road,  it  will  only  carry  him 
so  much  the  further  out  of  his  way ;  or  if  he 
be  in  the  right  road,  it  will,  throorh  mattention, 
carry  him  involuntarily  beyond  bis  destined 
point — ^That  decree  of  motion  is  equally  mis. 
leading  which  detains  us  short  of  our  end,  or 
which  pushes  us  beyond  it 

The  apostle  suggests  a  useful  precaution  by 
expressly  asserting  that  it  is  *  in  a  good  cause,* 
that  wft  *  must  be  zealously  affected  ;*  which  im. 
plies  this  further  truth,  that  where  the  cause  is 
not  good,  the  mischief  is  proportioned  to  the 
zeal.  But  lest  we  should  carry  our  limitations 
of  the  quality  to  any  restriction  of  the  seasons 
ibr  exercising  it,  he  takes  care  to  animate  us  to 
its  perpetual  exercise,  by  adding  that  we  must 
be  alway9  so  afiected. 

If  the  injustice,  the  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion,  with  which  a  misguided  zeal  has  so  oflen 
afflicted  the  church  of  Christ,  in  its  more  early 
periods,  be  lamented  as  a  deplorable  evil ;  vet 
the  overruling  wisdom  of  Providence  educmg 
good  from  evil,  made  Uie  very  calamities  which 
nlse  seal  occasioned,  the  instruments  of  pro. 
ducing  that  true  and  lively  zeal  to  which  we 
owe  the  prlorious  band  of  martyrs  and  confessors, 
those  brightest  ornaments  of  the  best  periods  df 
the  church.  This  effect,  though  a  clear  vindi- 
(mtion  of  that  divine  goodness  which  suffers  evil, 
is  no  apology  for  htm  who  perpetrates  it 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  contrary  opera- 
tions of  true  and  false  zeaJ,  which  though  appa- 
rentlT  only  difcent  modificalione  of  the  same 


quality,  are,  when  brought  info  contact,  repug- 
nant,  and  even  destructive  to  each  other.  There 
is  no  attribute  of  the  human  mind  where  the 
different  effects  of  the  same  principle  have  such 
a  total  opposition :  for  is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
same  prmciple  under  another  direction,  which 
actuates  the  tyrant  in  dragging  the  martyr  to 
the  stake,  enables  the  martyr  to  embrace  it  7 
^  As  a  striking  proof  that  the  necessity  for  caa« 
tion  is  not  imaginary,  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  record  more  instances  of  a 
bad  zeal  than  of  a  good  one.  This  fhrnishes  the 
most  authoritative  argument  for  regulating  this 
impetuous  principle,  and  for  governing  it  by  all 
those  restrictions  which  a  fbeling  so  calculated 
fbr  good  and  so  capable  of  evil  demands. 

It  was  zeal,  but  of  a  blind  and  furious  cha- 
racter, which  produced  the  massacre  on  the  day 
of  St  Bartholomew ; — k  day  to  which  the  mourn- 
fbl  strains  of  Job  have  been  so  well  applied. — 
*  Let  that  day  perish.  Let  it  not  be  joined  to 
the  days  of  the  years.  Let  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death  stain  it' — It  was  a  zeal  the 
most  bloody,  combined  with  a  perfidy  the  most 
detestable,  which  inflamed  the  execrable  Flo- 
rentine,* when,  having  on  this  occasion  invited 
so  many  illustrious  protestants  to  Paris  under 
the  alluring  mask  of^a  public  festivity,  she  con 
trived  to  involve  her  guest,  the  pious  queen  of 
Navarre,  and  the  venerable  Coiigni  in  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  undistinguished  destruction.  The 
royal  and  pontifical  assassins  not  satisfied  with 
the  sin,  converted  it  into  a  triumph  .-^Medals 
were  struck  in  honour  of  a  deed  which  has  no 
parallel  even  in  the  annals  of  Psgan  persecution. 
Even  glory  did  not  content  the  pernicious 
plotters  of  this  direful  tragedy.  Devotion  was 
called  in  to  be 

Tbs  erown  and  eonsiunmatioB  of  thsfr  crime. 

The  blackest  hypocrisy  was  made  use  of  to  sane* 
ttfy  the  foulest  murder.  The  iniquity  could  not 
be  complete  without  solemnly  thanking  God  fbr 
its  sncoess.  The  pope  and  cardinals  proceeded 
to  St  Mark's  church,  where  they  praised  the 
Almighty  fbr  so  great  a  blessing  oonfbrred  on 
tho  see  of  Rome,  and  the  Christian  world.  A 
solemn  jubilee  completed  the  preposterous  mnro- 
mery. — This  zeal  of  devotion  was  as  much  worse 
than  even  the  seal  of  murder,  as  thanking  God 
for  enabling  us  to  commit  a  sin  is  worse  then 
the  commission  itself.  A  wicked  piety  is  still 
more  disgusting  than  a  wicked  act  God  is  lese 
offended  by  the  sin  itself  than  by  the  thank- 
offering  of  its  perpetrators.  It  looks  like  a  black 
attempt  to  involve  the  Creator  in  the  crime-f 

It  was  this  exterminating  zeal  which  made 
the  fourteenth  Louis,  bad  in  the  profligacy  of 
his  youth,  worse  in  the  superstition  of  his  age, 
revoke  the  tolerating  edict  which  might  have 
drawn  down  a  blessmg  on  bis  kingdom.  One 
species  of  crime  was  called  on,  in  his  days  of 
blind  devotion,  to  ex]Hate  another  committed  in 
his  days  of  mad  ambition^— But  the  expiatieo 
was  even  more  intolerable  than  the  offenee.  The 
havoc  made  by  the  sword  of  cit U  persecution 

•  Catharine  de  Medici. 

r  See  Thiianas  for  a  most  afibeting  and  exact  aecouat 
ofUilsdireftili 
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wu  a  iDiserable  atonement  for  the  blood  which 
ttnjaat  a^gretsion  had  shed  in  foreign  wari. 

It  was  this  impioas  and  cniel  seal  which  in- 
•pired  the  monk  I>ominick,  in  erectinj^  the  most 
infernal  tribunal  which  ever  inventive  bigotry 
projected  to  diahonoar  the  Christian  name,  and 
which  with  pertinacious  barbarity  has  conti- 
nued for  above  six  centuries,  to  afflict  the  hu- 
man race. 

For  a  complete  contrast  to  this  pernicious  leal 
we  need  not,  blessed  be  God,  travel  back  into  re. 
mote  history,  nor  abroad  into  distant  realms. 
This  happv  land  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
ean  fbrnish  a  countless  catalogue  of  instances 
of  a  pure,  a  wise,  and  a  well  directed  zeal.  Not 
to  swell  the  list,  we  will  only  mention  that  it 
has  in  our  own  age,  produced  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  Abolition ^f  the 
African  slave  trade.  Three  as  noble,  and  which 
will,  we  trust,  be  as  lasting  monuments  as  ever 
national  virtue  erected  to  true  piet^.  These  are 
institutions  which  bear  the  genuine  stamp  of 
Christianity,  not  originatinjr  in  party,  founded 
in  disinterestedness,  and  comprehending  the 
best  interests  of  almost  the  whole  habitable 
globe, — *  without  partiality  and  without  hypo- 
crisy.'   ' 

Why^  we  hear  so  much  in  praise  of  zeal  from 
a  certain  class  of  religious  charaeters,  is  partly 
owing  to  their  having  taken  up  a  notion,  that 
its  aconired  exertions  relate  to  the  care  of  other 
people's  salvation  rather  than  to  their  own ;  and 
indeed  the  casual  prying  into  a  neighbour's 
house,  though  much  more  entertaining,  is  not 
near  so  troublesome  as  the  constant  inspection 
of  one's  own.  It  is  observable  that  the  ontory 
against  zeal  among  the  irreligious  is  raised  on 
nearly  the  same  ground,  as  tlie  clamour  in  its 
fkvour  by  these  proftseore  of  religion.  The 
former  suspect  that  the  zeal  of  the  religionist 
•vaporatee  in  eensnring  their  impiety,  and  in 
MtgerneiB  for  their  eonversion,  instead  of  being 
directed  to  themselves.  This  enpposed  anxiAv 
they  resent,  and  give  a  practical  proof  of  thetr 
resentment  by  resolving  not  to  profit  by  it. 

Two  very  ervoneoas  opinions  exist,  respecting 
zeal.  It  is  oommonly  supposed  to  indicate  a 
want  of  charity,  and  the  two  principles  are  ac 
eased  of  maintaining  separate  interests.  This 
is  so  far  fW>m  being  the  ease,  that  charity  is  the 
firm  asBooiate  of  Uiat  nal  of  which  it  is  sap. 
posed  to  be  the  enemy  .—Indeed,  this  is  so  infal. 
liUe  a  criterion  by  which  to  try  its  sincerity, 
that  we  should  be  apt  to  suspect  the  legitimacy 
of  the  zeal  which  is  onaooompanied  by  this  fair 
ally. 

Another  opinion  equally  eirooeoos  is  not  a 
little  prevalent— that  where  there  is  much  zeal 
there  is  little  or  no  pradenoe.  Now  a  sound  and 
sober  zeal  is  not  sneh  an  idiot  as  to  nei^Iect  to 
provide  for  its  own  sncoess ;  and  would  that  sue 
cess  be  provided  for,  without  empk^ing  for  iu 
aeoomplishment,  every  preeaotion  which  pro. 
^enee  can  suggest  ?— True  zeal,  therelbre,  will 
DO  as  discreet  as  it  is  fbrvent,  wdl  knowin|r  that 
Ite  warmest  efiirts  will  be  neither  effeoloal,  nor 
lasting,  without  those  provisions  which  discre. 
tion  ahme  can  make.  No  quality  is  ever  pes. 
■essed  in  perfection  where  \Im  opposite  is  want- 


ing i  zeal  is  not  Christrian  fiuToar,  b«t  mumm. 
heat,  if  not  associated  with  charity  and  pra 
dence. 

Zeal  indeed,  like  other  good  things,  is  fn» 
quently  calumniated  because  it  is  not  undenfood; 
and  it  may  sometimes  deserve  censure,  as  being 
the  efiervescence  of  that  weak  but  well  meaninf 
mind  which  will  defeat  the  efforts  not  oolj  J 
this,  but  of  every  other  good  proponsity. 

That  most  valuable  facultj  therefore  at  in- 
tellectual  man,  the  judgment,  the  eaiighteneul, 
impartial,  unluassed  juti^ment,  must  be  kept  in 
perpetual  activity,  not  only  in  order  to  asoertala 
that  the  cause  be  good,  but  to  determine  also 
the  degree  of  its  importance  in  any  given  caae, 
that  we  may  not  blindly  assign  an  undue  valoe 
to  an  inferior  good :  for  want  of  this  discrimina- 
tion we  may  be  fighting  a  windmill,  when  w% 
fancy  we  are  attacking  a  fort.  We  roost  provo 
not  only  whether  tlie  thing  contended  for  be 
right,  but  whether  it  be  essential ;  whether  in 
our  eagerness  to  attain  this  subordinate  i^ood  we 
may  not  be  sacrificing,  or  neglecting,  things  of 
more  real  consequence.  Whether  the  volae  wa 
assign  to  it  may  not  be  even  imaginorr. 

Above  all,  we  should  examine  whether  we  da 
not  contend  for  it  chiefly  because  it  happens  Is 
fall  in  with  our  own  humour,  or  our  own  party, 
more  than  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  worth ; 
whether  we  do  not  wish  to  distinguish  ooiadves 
by  our  pertinacitv,  and  to  append  ourselves  ts 
the  party  rather  than  to  the  principle ;  and  thus, 
as  popularity  is  oflen  gained  by  the  wont  ^part 
of  a  man's  character,  whether  we  do  not  pnneU 
pally  persist  from  the  hope  of  becoming  popular. 
The  favourite  adage  that  U  jeu  ne  osul  pes  la 
ehandelle^  might  serve  as  an  appropriate  moUo 
to  one  half  of  the  oontsntions  which  divide  and 
distract  the  world. 

This  zeal,  hotly  exercised  for  mere  drcQm- 
stantials,  for  ceremonies  different  in  themselves, 
for  distinctions  rather  than  differences,  has  u^ 
happily  assisted  in  causing  irreparable  aepara* 
tions  and  dissentions  in  the  Christian  world, 
even  where  the  champions  on  both  aides  vrere 
great  and  good  men. — Many  of  the  points  which 
have  been  the  sources  of  altercation  were  not 
worth  insisting  upon,  where  the  opponents 
agreed  in  the  grand  fundamentals  of  fhith  and 
praotice. 

But  to  consider  zeal  as  a  general  question,  sa 
a  thing  of  every  day  experience.  He  whoss 
piety  is  most  sincere  will  be  likely  to  be  the 
most  zealous.  But  though  zeal  is  an  indicatiant 
and  even  a  concomitant  of  sincerity,  a  bumi^p 
zeal  is  sometimes  seen  where  the  sineerity  is 
somewhat  questionable. 

For  where  aaal  is  generated  by  ignonnee  it 
is  oommonly  fostered  by  selflwilL  Thai  which 
we  have  embraced  through  false  judgment  we 
maintain  through  false  honour. — ^Pride  is  gon^ 
rally  called  in  to  nurse  the  offspring  of  enor. 
It  is  from  this  confederal  that  we  frequently 
see  those  who  are  perversely  lealoas  for  points 
which  can  add  nothing  to  the  cause  of  Christiaa 
truth,  whether  they  are  rejected  or  retains^ 
cold  and  indififerent  about  the  gceat  things  whidt 
involve  the  salvation  of  nan. 

Though  all  reomentsos  tratfas,  all  i 
ble  duties,  are,  ia  the  lununous  vahime  < 
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rttion,  made  la  obvkNUi  fhmt  tboae  roty  read  who 
ran ;  tiie  conteeted  malten  are  Dot  only  to  com- 
paralivelj  little  ae  to  be  by  no  means  worthy 
of  the  heat  they  exoite,  Imt  are  rendered  eo 
doubtful,  not  in  tbeoDseWea,  bat  by  the  ovposhe 
sfBleaie  boilt  on  them,  that  he  who  ffghts  ibr 
tnem  is  not  always  sore  whether  he  be  right  er 
not ;  and  if  he  carry  his  point  he  ean  make  no 
moral  use  of  his  fictory.  This  indeed  is  net  his 
eoneern.  It  is  enoagh  that  he  has  eonqaered. 
The  importance  of  the  object  havinf  never  de- 
pended on  its  worth,  but  on  the  opinion  of  his 
rifht  to  maintain  that  worth. 

The  Gospel  assigns  very  dU&rent  degrees 
of  importance  to  allowed  practices  and  oom. 
mended  daties.  It  by  no  means  censures  theee 
who-  were  rigorous  in  their  payment  of  the 
most  inconsiderable  ty  thes ;  bat  seeing  this  duty 
was  not  only  put  in  competition  with,  but-pre- 
Ibrred  before,  the  most  important  datiee,  even 
jodgment,  raerey  and  fhith,  the  Sag  rant  hypo- 
eriev  was  pointedly  censured  by  mcsimss  itself 

This  eppoeitioa  of  a  scrupolotts  exactness  in 
paying  the  petty  demand  on  three  paltry  herbs, 
to  the  nniflotL  of  the  three  cardinal  Christian 
Tirtoes,  «chibita  as  oomplete  and  instructive  a 
apecimen  of  that  frivolous  and  false  zeal  which, 
evaporating  in  trifles,  wholly  overlooks  those 
ffrand  points  on  which  hangs  eternal  life,  as  can 
be^Booeived. 

This  passage  servee  to  oerroborate  a  striking 
fact,  that  there  is  scarcely  in  scripture  any  pre. 
oept  enlbroed,  which  has  'not  some  actual  ex- 
empUfioatioa  attached  to  it  The  historical 
parts  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  are  of  ineetimable 
value,  were  it  only  on  this  single  ground,  that 
the  appended  truths  and  princi^es  so  abundant* 
ly  seattared  throaeh  them,  are  in  general  so 
Imppily  illustrated  by  them.  They  are  not  dry 
aphorisms  and  cold  propoeitiona,  whioh  stand 
suagly,  and  disconnected,  but  truthe  suggested 
by  the  event,  but  precepts  growing  out  of  the 
eeoasioD.  The  recollection  of  the  principles  re- 
odls  to  the  mind  the  instructive  story  which 
they  enrich,  while  the  remembrance  of  the  eir- 
eamelanee  impreasee  the  sentiment  upon  the 
heart  Thus  the  doctrine,  like  a  precioas  gem, 
m  at  once  preserved  end  embellished  by  the 
narrative  bemg  made  a  frame  in  which  to  en- 
•farineit 

Troe  seal  will  first  exercise  itself  In  earnest 
deeiras,  in  increasinjj^  ardour  to  obtain  higher 
dsgreee  of  illuminations  in  our  own  minds  ;  in 
fervent  prayer  thai  this  growing  light  may 
operate  to  the  improvement  of  our  practice,  that 
the  ittiuenoee  of  divine  grace  may  become  more 
oatwardly  perceptible  by  the  increasing  correct 
Aess  of  oar  habits ;  that  every  holy  affection  may 
be  followed  by  ita  correspondent  act,  whether 
•f  obedience  or  of  resignation,  of  doing,  or  of 
sufiering. 

But  the  effects  of  a  genuine  and  enlightened 
xeal  will  not  stop  here.  It  will  be  visible  in  our 
discourse  with  those  to  whom  we  may  have  a 
probability  of  being  vmlbL  Bat  tfaoagh  we 
shoold  not  eoofine  the  exsreise  of  oar  aeal  to  oor 
eonvorsation,  nor  oor  attention  to  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  others,  yet  this,  when  not  done 
with  a  bustling  kind  of  interference,  and  ofibn- 
livn  forwardneii^  is  proper  aod  oieful.    It  is 


indeed  a  naftural  efibet  of  asal  to  appear  wbera 
it  exifliB,  aa  a  fire  which  really  boras  win  not  be 
prevented  ftmn  emitting  both  light  and  hoati 
yet  we  sboaM  labour  priaoipsilly  to  keep  up  ia 
oor  own  minds  the  piooe  feennn  whieh  religioa 
hae  excited  there.  The  brightest  flame  wOl 
decay  if  no  means  are  used  to  keep  it  aHvob 
Pure  leal  will  eheriah  every  holy^  affection,  and 
by  Increasing  every  pious  diepoeilioB  will  ani- 
mate oa  to  evenr  diuty.  It  'WiU  add  new  foroe 
to  our  hatred  ef  sin,  fresh  contrition  to  our  re* 
penlaaoe,  additienal  vigour  to  eur  rseolutioos, 
and  will  impart  augmented  eiyrgy  to  every 
virtoe.  It  will  give  Kfe  to  oar  devotione,  and 
spirit  to  all  oar  aetioaa. 

When  a  troe  seal  has  fixed  theee  right  afibe. 
tions  in  our  own  hearts,  the  same  principle  will, 
as  we  have  already  ebeerved,  make  ue  earneet 
to  excite  them  in  others.  No  good  man  wishee 
to  go  to  heaven  alone,  and  none  ever  wished 
othere  to  go  thither  without  earnestly  endea* 
vouring  to  awaken  right  aflbctiona  in  them. 
That  will  be  a  feloe  isal  whioh  doee  not  bem 
with  the  regulation  of  oor  own  hearts.  l%at 
will  be  an  uliberal  asal  which  stops  when  it 
beginsb  A  true  xeal  wiU  extend  itself  thraogb 
the  whole  sphere  of  its  possessor's  inffneooe 
Christian  seal,  like  Chriatian  ehaif ty,  will  begii^ 
at  home,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  mast 
end  there. 

But  that  we  most  not  eoBflneeor  lea}  to  mei« 
conversation  is  not  only  implied  but  expveesed 
in  Scripture.  The  apeetle  doee  not  exhort  us 
to  be  xeakiaa  only  of  good  wordt  but  of  good 
woribs.  True  seal  ever  producee  true  benevo- 
lence.  It  would  extend  the  blessings  whieh  we 
ooreelvee  enjoy,  to  the  whole  human  raoe.  R 
will  consequently  stir  us  up  to  exert  all  our  in- 
fluence  to  the  extension  of  religion,  to  the  ad- 
vanceoMnt  of  every  well  ooneerted  and  well 
oonduded  plan,  calculated  to  enlarge  the  limits 
of  baman  happiness,  and  more  eepeeiaUy  to 
promote  the  etmal  intareels  of  human  kind. 

But  if  we  do  not  firet  strenuoosly  labour  fnxr  our 
own  iUnmination,  how  ahall  we  preenme  to  en* 
lighten  othere !  It  is  a  dangerooe  preeomptlon, 
to  busy  oorseKos  in  improving  etherSk  before 
we  have  diligently  sooght  our  own  improvement 
Tet  it  is  a  vanity  not  unoomraon  that  the  first 
foelings,  be  they  true  or  folse,  whieh  reeemhie 
devotion,  the  first  foint  ray  of  knowledge  which 
has  imperfectly  dawned,  excites  in  certain  raw 
minds  an  eager  impatience  to  oommunicste  to 
others  what  they  themselves  have  not  yet  at- 
tained.  Hence  the  novel  swarme  of  uninstruot 
ed  instructors,  of  teaohers  who  have  had  no 
time  to  learn.  The  act  previous  to  the  impert* 
ing  knowledge  shoold  seem  to  be  that  of  ao- 
qmring  it  Nothinj^  would  eo  effeotnally  cheek 
an  irregular  and  improve  a  temperate  aeal, 
as  the  personal  diseipline,  the  self  aequaintaaoo 
we  havB  so  repeatedly  rebommendecL 

True  Christian  asal  will  alwaya  ba  known 
by  its  distingoiohing  and  inienarahla  pfopertiee. 
It  will  be  warm,  indeed,  net  from  temperament 
but  prindplai  It  will  be  humble,  or  it  wffl  not 
be  CArfslaaa  xeaU^It  will  restrain  ito  impete- 
osity  that  it  may  the  more  efibotually  proaiote 
ito  object—* It  will  be  tempersto^  eoftening  what 
is  strong  in  the  act  by  genUmeaa  in  the  nan 
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ftMv  ItwiBbetalMiliiif.williaftDfniitvliat 
it  wvold  itMlf  da«in.-*-It  will  be  Ibrbeariiif,  in 
Ibe  hope  thai  the  oAmoe  it  oenram  mmj  be  oe- 
geeionel  ikiluif  and  not  &  babit  of  the  mind. 
—It  wiU  be  eudid,  making  a  tender  allowanee 
for  tboM  iapeHeciiona  which  beingi,  fallible 


naif  w  oogbt  lo  expect  from  human  infir. 
^>~It  will  be  reasonaUe— emplojing  fair 
ar||ameat  and  a£belionate  romonatraooe,  instead 
•f  irrilatang  bj  the  adoption  of  ▼ioienoe,  inatead 
of  mortifyinf  bj  the  asanmption  of  aapertority. 
He,  who  in  private  eoctetj  allowa  himoelf  in 
anger  or  unhallowed  bitterness,  or  ac 
railing,  in  reprehending  the  ftults 


of  another,  might,  did  his  power  keep  pace  with 
his  inclination,  have  recourse  to  othei 


I  inclination. 
He  would  probabl; 


i  other  weapons. 


babiy  banish  and  bom,  confiscate 
and  imprison,  and  think  then  as  he  thmks  now, 
that  he  is  doing  God  serriee. 

If  there  be  any  quality  which  demands  a 
dearer  sight,  a  tighter  rein,  a  stricter  watchful- 
ness than  another,  seal  is  that  quality.  The 
heart  where  it  is  wanting  has  no  eleration ; 
where  it  is  not  guarded,  no  security.  The  pru- 
dance  with  which  it  is  exercised  is  the  surest 
•▼idence  of  its  integrity;  for  if  intemperate  it 
not  only  raises  enemies  to  ourselves  but  to  God. 
It  augments  tite  natural  enmity  to  religion  in- 
stead of  increasing  her  frienda. 

But  if  tempered  by  charity,  if  blended  with 
benoYolenoe,  if  sweetened  by  kindness,  if  evinc- 
ed to  be  honest  by  its  influence  on  your  own 
oondnct,  and  gentle  by  its  effect  on  your  man- 
oers,  it  may  lead  your  irreligious  acquaintance 
to  inquire  more  ckisely  in  what  oonsists  the 
distinction  between  them  and  you.  You  wiU 
already  by  this  mildnees  have  won  their  aflfoc- 
tioo.  Your  next  step  may  be  to  gain  over  their 
ju«lgnienL  They  m4y  be  led  to  examine  what 
aolid  grounds  of  diflerence  subsists  between  you 
and  them.  What  substantial  reason  you  haiis 
for  not  going  their  lengths.  What  sound  argu- 
ment they  can  oifor  for  not  going  yours. 

But  it  may  possibly  be  asked,  after  all,  where 
do  we  perceive  any  symptoms  of  this  inflam- 
matorv  distemper?  Should  not  the  prevalence, 
or  at  least  the  existence  of  a  disease  be  ascer- 
tcined  previous  to  the  application  of  the  remedy  ? 
That  it  exists  is  sufficiently  obvious,  though  it 
roust  be  confossed  that  among  the  higher  ranks 
it  has  not  hitherto  spread  very  widely ;  nor  is  its 
progress  likely  to  be  very  alarming,  or  ito 
eflbcts  very  malignant  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  in  every  rank,  indeed,  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence, carelessness  and  neglect,  are  the  reigning 
epidemics.  These  are  diseases  for  more  difii- 
oak  to  cure ;  diseases  not  more  dangerous  to  the 
patient  than  distressing  to  the  physician,  who 
generally  finds  it  more  dfficolt  to  raise  a  slug, 
gish  habit  than  to  lower  an  occasional  heat 
The  imprudently  lealons  man,  if  he  be  sincere, 
may,  by  a  discreet  regimon,  be  brought  to  a 
state  of  complete  sanity;  but  to  rouse  from  a 
state  of  morbid  indifference,  to  brace  fVom  a  to-' 
tal  relaxation  of  the  system,  must  be  the  imme- 
diale  work  of  the  great  Physician  of  souls;  of 
him  who  can  effect  even  this,  by  his  Spirit  ac- 
companying this  powerful  word,  •Awake  thou 
thrt  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and 
Chnst  shaU  give  thee  light* 


woicn  w«  anew  we  mosi  ai  au  ovos 
turned  out,  depending  on  the  propri 
whether  the  ejectment  mif ht  not  1 
minute  ;  would  it  argue  wisdom  or 
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IiuennUlUy  to  Eternal  mng$. 

hmaanairv  to  eternal  thin^  in  beings  who 
are  standing  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  is  a  mad* 
ness  which  would  be  reckoned  among  prodigies^ 
if  it  were  not  so  common.  It  wouJd  be  al 
together  incredible,  if  the  numberless  tnstaneos 
we  have  of  it  were  only  related,  and  not  wlt- 
neesed,  were  only  heard  of,  and  not  experionood. 

If  we  had  a  certain  proepect  of  a  great  estate, 
and  a  splendid  mansion  which  we  knew  most 
be  ours  in  a  fow  days ;  and  not  cmly  ours  as  a 
bequest,  but  an  inheritance,  not  only  aa  a 
possession,  but  a  perpetuity ;  if;  in  the  mean 
time,  we  rented,  on  a  precarious  lease,  a  paltry 
cottage  in  bad  repair,  ready  to  fidl,  and  from 
which  we  knew  we  must  at  all  ovents  soon  be 
proprietor's  will, 
be  the  next 
argue-  '' 
totally  to  overkiok  our  near  and 
noble  reversion,  and  to  be  so  fbodly  attached  lo 
our  falling  tenement  as  to  spend  ^reat  part  of 
our  time  and  thoughts  in  supporting  ita  nuns 
by  props,  and  couMaling  its  decays  by  decora- 
tions 7  To  be  so  abaorbed  in  the  little  aordid 
pleasures  of  this  frail  abode,  as  not  even  lo  cul- 
tivate a  taste  for  the  deligbto  of  the  mansion, 
where  such  treasures  are  laid  up  lor  us,  and  on 
the  possession  of  which  we  fully  reckon  in  spite 
of  our  neglect — ^this  is  an  excess  of  ineonside 
ration,  which  most  be  eeen  to  be  credited. 

It  is  a  striking  foot  that  the  acknowledged 
uncertainty  of  lifo  drivee  worldly  men  to  make 
sure  of  every  thing  depending  on  it,  except  their 
eternal  ooneerns.  It  leads  them  to  be  regular 
in  their  accounts,  and  exact  in  their  bargains. 
They  are  afraid  of  risking  ever  so  little  property, 
on  so  precarioua  a  tenure  as  life,  without  ensur. 
ing  a  reveraion.  There  are  even  aome  who 
speculate  on  the  uncertainty  of  lifo  aa  a  trade. 
Strange,  that  this  accurate  calculation  of  the 
doraUon  of  life  should  not  involve  a  aeriooi  at- 
tention  to  its  end !  Strange,  that  the  critical 
annuitant  should  toUlly  overlook  his  perpetuity ! 
Strange,  that  in  the  prudent  care  not  to  risk  a 
fraction  of  property,  equal  cars  should  not  be 
taken  to  risk  eternal  salvation ! 

We  are  not  supposing  flantious  characleri, 
remarkable  for  any  thing  which  the  world  calls 
wicked  :  vw  are  not  supposing  their  wealth  ob- 
Uined  by  injustice,  or  increased  by  oppression. 
We  are  only  supposing  a  soul  drawn  aside  from 
God,  by  the  alluring  baits  of  a  world,  which, 
like  the  tresacherous  love  of  Atalanta,  canssi 
him  to  k)se  the  victory  by  throwing  golden  ap> 
pies  in  his  way.  The  ahintng  baits  are  obtain 
ed,  but  the  race  is  kwt ! 

To  worldly  men  of  a  graver  cast,  bosincsi 
may  be  as  formidable  an  enemy  as  pleaaore  is  lo 
those  of  a  lighter  torn :  business  has  so  sober  aa 
air  that  it  looks  like  vfartne,  and  virtuous  it  cer- 
tainly is,  when  carried  on  in  a  proper  spirit  with- 
due  moderation,  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  To  havea 
lawful  emptoyment,  and  to  pursue  it  with  deli 
gence,  is  not  only  right  and  honourable  in  itssiC 
but  is  one  of  the  best  preservativea  from  tenpte- 
tion.* 

•  That  aeearate  J84r  of  hamaa  lift.  Dr.  Johnson,  M 
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Vthen  a  man  pleadi  in  bis  faTonr,  the  dili- 
^noe  bufliness  demands,  the  self-denying  prac 
tices  it  imposes,  the  patience,  the  regolarity,  the 
industry  indispensable  to  its  success ;  when  he 
argues  that  these  are  habits  of  virtue,  that  they 
are  a  daily  discipline  to  the  moral  man ;  and 
that  the  world  could  not  subsist  without  busi- 
ness, he  argues  justly ; — but  when  he  forgets  his 
interest  in  the  eternal  world,  when  he  neglects 
to  lay  up  a  treasure  in  heaven,  in  order  that  he 
may  augment  a  store  which  he  does  not  want, 
and,  perhaps,  he  does  not  intend  to  use,  or  uses 
to  purposes  merely  secular,  he  is  a  bad  calcu- 
lator, of  the  relative  value  of  things. 

Business  has  an  honourable  aspect  as  being 
opposed  to  idleness,  the  most  hopeless  offspring 
of  the  whole  progeny  of  sin.  The  man  of  busi- 
ness comparing  nimself  with  the  man  of  dissi- 
Gition,  feels  a  fair  and  natural  consciousness  of 
s  own  value,  and  of  the  superiority  of  bis  own 
parsuits.  But  it  is  by  comparison  that  we  de- 
ceive  ourselves  to  our  ruin.  Business,  whether 
professional,  commercial,  or  political,  endangers 
minds  of  a  better  cast,  minds  which  look  down 
on  pleasure  as  beneath  a  thinkin?  being.  But 
if  business  absorb  the  affections,  if  it  swallow  up 
time,  to  the  neglect  of  eternity ;  if  it  generate  a 
worldly  spirit;  if  it  cherish  covetousness  ;  if  it 
engage  the  mind  in  long  views,  and  ambitious 
pursuits,  it  may  be  as  dangerous,  as  its  more  in- 
oonsiderate  frivolous  rivaf  The  grand  evil  of 
both  lies  in  the  alienation  of  the  heart  from  God. 
Nay,  in  one  respect,  the  danger  is  greater  to 
him  who  is  the  best  employed.  The  man  of 
pleasure,  however  thoughtless,  can  never  make 
nimself  believe  that  he  is  doing  right.  The  man 
plunged  in  the  serious  bustle  of  business,  can- 
not easily  persuade  himself  that  he  may  be  doing 
wrong. 

Commutation,  compensation  and  substitution, 
are  the  grand  engines  which  worldly  religion 
incessantly  keeps  in  play.  Her's  is  a  life  of 
oarter,  ^tate  of  spiritual  traffic,  so  much  in- 
dulgence  for  so  many  ^rood  works.  The  impli- 
cation is,  *  we  have  a  rigorous  master,*  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  indemnify  ourselves  for  the  severity 
of  his  requisitions ;  just  as  an  overworked  ser- 
vant steals  a  holyday. — *  These  persons,*  says 
an  eminent  writer,*  *  maintain  ameicm  and  tuum 
with  heaven  itself.'  The  set  bounds  to  6od*s 
prerogative,  lest  it  should  too  much  encroach  on 
man*s  privilege. 

We  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  if  we  invite 
people  to  embrace  religion  on  the  mere  merce- 
nary ground  of  present  pleasure,  \hej  will  desert 
it  aa  soon  as  they  find  themselves  disappointed. 
Men  are  too  ready  to  clamour  for  the  pleasures 
of  piety  before  they  have,  I  dare  not  say  entitled 
themselves  to  them,  but  put  themselves  into  the 
way  of  receiving  them.  We  should  be  angry  at 
that  servant,  who  made  the  receiving  5C  bis 
wages  a  preliminary  to  the  performance  of  his 
work.  This  is  not  meant  to  establish  the  merit 
of  the  works,  but  the  necessity  of  our  seeking 
that  transforming  and  purifying  change  which 

often  been  heard  by  Uie  writer  of  these  paces  to  ob- 
ssrvecthat  H  was  tiis  ^rsatest  nisfbrtone  wUch  eoald 
bsfti  a  man  to  have  been  bred  lo  bo  profesrioa,  and  pa^ 
IJbetically  to  regret  tbat  this  misfortans  was  bis  own. 
*  Hw  Isaraaa  and  fious  John  flmitlL 
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characterises  the  real  Christian ;  instead  of  com> 
plaining  that  we  do  not  possess  those  consola- 
tions, which  can  be  consequent  only  on  such  a 
mutation  of  the  mind. 

But  if  men  consider  this  world  on  the  tine 
scripture  ground  as  a  state  of  probation ;  if  they 
consider  religion  as  a  school  for  happiness,  in- 
deed, but  of  which  the  consummation  is  only  to 
be  enjoyed  in  heaven,  the  Christian  hope  will 
support  them ;  the  Christian  faith  will  strengthen 
them.  The;^  will  serve  diligently,  wait  patient- 
ly, love  cordially,  obey  faithfully,  and  be  stead- 
fast under  all  trials,  sustained  by  the  cheering 
promise  held  out  to  him,  *  who  endures  to  the  end.' 

There  are  certain  qbaracters  who  seem  to  have 
a  graduated  scale  of  vices.  Of  this  seaie  they 
keep  clear  of  the  lowest  degrees,  and  to  rise 
above  the  highest  they  are  not  ambitious,  forget 
ful  that  the  same  principle  which  operates  in 
the  greater,  operates  also  in  the  less.  A  life  of 
incessant  gratification  does  not  alarm  the  con- 
science, yet  it  is  equally  unfavorable  to  religioUt 
equally  destructive  of  its  principle,  equally  op- 
posite to  its  spirit,  with  more  obvious  vices. 

These  are  the  habits  which,  by  relaxing  the 
mind  and  dissolving  the  heart,  particularly  foa- 
ter  indifference  to  our  spiritual  state»  and  insei^ 
sibility  to  the  things  of  eternity.  A  life  of  vo- 
luptuousness,  if  it  be  not  a  life  of  actual  sin,  is  a 
disqualification  for  holiness,  for  hanpiness,  for 
heaven.  It  not  only  alienates  the  heart  from 
God,  but  lays  it  open  to  everj  temptation  to 
which  naturi^  temper  may  invite,  or  mcidental 
circumstances  allure.  The  worst  passions  lie 
dormant  in  hearts  given  up  to  selfish  indulgences, 
always  ready  to  start  into  action  aa  occaaion 
calls. 

Voluptuousness  and  irreligion  play  into  each 
other^s  hands :  they  are  reciprocally  cause  and 
effect  The  looseness  of  the  principle  oonfirma 
the  carelessness  of  the  conduct,  while  the  negli^ 
gent  conduct  in  ita  own  vindication  shelters  iU 
self  under  the  supposed  security  of  unbelief 
The  instance  of  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  of 
Lazarus,  strikingly  illustrates  this  truth. 

Whoever  donbta  that  a  life  of  sensuality  is 
consistent  with  the  most  unfeeling  barbarity  to 
the  wanta  and  sufferings  of  others;  whoever 
doubts  that  boundless  expense  and  magnificence^ 
the  means  of  procuring  which  were  wrong  from 
the  robbery  and  murder  of  a  lacerated  world, 
may  not  be  associated  with  tbat  robbery  and 
murder,— let  him  torn  to  the  gorgeous  festivitiee 
and  unparalleled  pageantries  of  Versailles  and 
Saint  Cloud.-— There  the  Imperial  Harlequio» 
from  acting  the  deepest  and  the  longest  tragedy 
that  ever  drew  tears  of  blood  from  an  audieooe 
composed  of  the  whole  civilized  globe,  by  a  and* 
den  stroke  of  his  magic  wand«  shifls  the  scene 
of  this  most  preposterous  pantomime  >— 

Where  moody  iBsdness  laDgblag  wild 
Asaidst  sevsrest  wo, 

gloomily  contemplates  the  incongruous  specta- 
cle, sees  the  records  of  the  Tyburn  Chronicle 
embellished  with  the  wanton  splendours  of  the 
Arabian  taUes ;  beholds 

Perverse  all  monstrous,  all  prodifioos  thiags;. 

beholds  tyranny  with  his  painted  viior  of  pa- 

triotisDi,  and  polygamy  with  her  Janus  iaee  of 
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politica]  coDsetenoe  and  coanterfeit  affection  fill 
the  fore  ground ;  while  sceptred  p&rasitee,  and 
pinchbeck  potentates,  tricked  on  with  the  shining 
spoils  of  plundered  empires,  and  decked  with  the 

Silfered  crowns  of  deposed  and  exiled  monarchs, 
U  and  empty  the  chanj^ing  scene,  with  *  exits 
and  with  entrances,*  as  fleeting  and  ansubstan. 
tial  as  the  progeny  of  Banquo, — beholds  inven- 
tive but  fruitless  art,  solicitously  decorate  the 
ample  stage  to  conceal  the  stains  of  bloods-stains 
as  indelible  as  those  which  the  ambitious  wife 
of  the  irresolute  thane  vainly  strove  to  wash 
from  her  polluted  hands ;  while  in  her  sleeping 
delirium  she  continued  to  cry, 


Btill  here's  tbe  smell  of  blood ; 
Tlie  perAitnei  of  Arabia  will  not 


it 


But  to  return  to  the  general  question.  Let 
us  not  inquire  whether  these  unfeeling  tempers 
and  selfish  habits  offend  society,  and  discredit 
OS  with  the  world  ;  but  whether  they  feed  our 
corruptions  and  put  us  in  a  posture  unfavour- 
able to  all  interior  improvement ;  whether  they 
offend  God  and  endanger  the  soul ;  whether  the 
mtification  of  self  is  the  life  which  the  Re- 
ieemer  taught  or  lived  ;  whether  sensuality  is  a 
suitable'  preparation  for  that  state  where  Crod 
himself,  who  is  a  Spirit,  will  constitute  all  the 
happiness  of  spiritual  beings. 

But  these  are  not  the  only,  perhaps  not  the 
greatest  dangers.  The  intellectual  vices,  the 
spiritual  offences  may  destroy  the  soul  without 
much  injuring  the  credit.  These  have  not,  like 
voluptuousness,  their  seasons  of  alteration  and 
repose.  Here  the  principle  is  in  continual  ope- 
ration. Envy  has  no  interval  Ambition  never 
cools.  Pride  never  sleeps.  The  principle  at 
least  is  always  awake.  An  intemperate  man  is 
sometimes  sober,  but  a  proud  man  is  never  hum- 
ble. Where  vanity  reigns,  she  reigns  always. 
These  interior  sins  are  more  difficult  of  extirpa- 
tion, they  are  less  easy  of  detection  ;  more  hard 
to  come  at ;  and,  as  the  citadel  holds  out  after 
the  outworkware  taken,  these  sins  of  the  heart 
are  the  latest  concjuered  in  the  moral  warfare. 

Here  lies  the  distinction  between  the  worldly 
and  the  religious  man.  It  is  alarm  enough  for 
the  Christian  that  he  f^ls  any  propensities  to 
rice.  Against  these  propensities  he  watches, 
f trives  and  prays :  and  thong-h  he  is  thankful  for 
the  victory  when  he  has  resisted  the  temptation, 
be  can  feel  no  elation  of  heart  while  conscious 
of  inward  dispositions,  which  nothing  but  divine 
grace  enables  him  to  keep  from  breaking  ont  in 
t  flame.  He  feels  that  there  is  no  way  to  obtain 
the  pardon  of  sin  but  to  leave  off  sinning:  he 
feels  that  though  repentance  is  not  a  Saviour, 
?6t  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  where  there 
It  no  repentance.  Above  all,  he  knows  that  the 
promise  of  remission  of  sin  by  the  death  of  Christ 
18  the  only  solid  ground  of  comfort  However 
correct  his  present  life  may  be,  the  weight  of 
past  offences  would  bang  so  heavy  on  his  con- 
science, that  without  the  atoning  blood  of  his 
Redeemer,  despair  of  pardon  for  the  past  would 
leave  him  hopeless.  He  would  continue  to  sin, 
as  an  extravagant  bankrupt  who  can  get  no  ac- 
quittal, would  continue  to  be  extravagant,  be- 
cause  no  present  frugality  could  redeem  his 
ftnoir  debts. 


It  is  sometimes  pleaded  that  the  Uboui  al«««A 
ed  to  persons  in  high  public  stations  and  im 
portant  employments,  by  leaving  them  no  time 
furnishes  a  reasonable  excuse  for  the  omissioi 
of  their  religious  duties.  These  apologies  are 
never  offered  for  any  such  neglect  in  the  poor 
man,  though  to  him  every  day  brings  tbe  in- 
evitable  return  of  his  twelve  hours*  labour,  with, 
out  intermission  and  without  mitigation. 

But  surely  the  more  important  the  station,  the 
higher  and  wider  the  sphere  of  action,  the  more 
imperious  is  the  call  for  "eligion,  not  only  in  the 
way  of  example,  but  even  in  the  way  of  success , 
if  it  be  indeed  granted  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  divine  influences,  if  it  be  allowed  that  God 
has  a  blessing  fo  bestow.  If  the  ordinary  man 
who  has  only  himself  to  govern,  requires  that 
aid,  ho^w  urgent  is  \\9  necessity  who  has  to  go. 
vern  millions !  What  an  awful  idea,  could  we 
even  suppose  it  realized,  that  the  weight  of  a 
nation  might  rest  on  the  head  of  him  whMe  heart 
looks  not  up  for  a  higher  support ! 

Were  we  alluding  to  sovereigns,  and  not  to 
statesmen,  we  need  not  look  beyond  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  instance  of  a  monarch 
who  has  never  made  the  cares  attendant  on  a 
king,  an  excuse  for  neglecting  his  duty  to  tin 
King  of  kings. 

The  politician,  the  warrior,  and  the  orator, 
find  it  peculiarly  hard  to  renounce  in  themselves 
that  wisdom  and  strength,  to  which  they  belieTe 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  are  looking  up.  Tke 
man  of  station  or  of  genius,  when  in/ited  to  the 
self-denying  duties  of  Christianity,  as  well  as 
he  who  has  *  great  possessions,*  goes  away  *•  sor- 
rowing.' 

But  to  know  that  they  must  end,  stamps  va- 
nity on  all  the  glories  of  life ;  to  know  that  they 
must  end  soon,  stanps  infatuation,  not  only  on 
him  who  sacrifices  his  conscience  for  their  ac. 
qoisition,  but  on  him  who,  though  upright  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  discharges  t!  em 
without  any  reference  to  God. — Would  the  con- 
queror  or  the  orator  reflect  when  tHI^  laurel 
crown  is  placed  on  his  brow,  how  soon  will  it  be 
followed  by  the  cypress  wreath,*  it  would  lower 
the  delirium  of  ambition  :  it  would  cool  the  in- 
toxication of  prosperity. 

There  is  a  general  kind  of  belief  In  Chris 
tianity,  prevalent  among  men  of  the  world,  which, 
by  soothing  the  conscience,  prevents  self-inquiry 
That  the  l^ly  Scriptures  contain  the  will  of  God, 
they  do  not  question  ;  that  they  contain  tbe  bcal 
system  of  morals,  they  fVequently  assert:  bit 
that  they  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  ao(|airing 
a  correct  notion  of  the  doctrines  those  Scnptnres 
involve.  The  depravity  of  man,  the  atonement 
made  by  Christ,  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit — these  they  consider  as  the  metaphysical 
part  of  religion,  into  which  it  ts  not  of  much  ioi. 
portance  to  enter,  and  by  a  species  of  self  flat* 
tery,  they  satisfy  themselves  with  an  idea  of 
accoptableness  with  their  Maker,  as  a  state  ts 
be  attained  without  the  humility,  fkitb,  and  new- 
ness of  life  which  they  require,  and  which  are 
indeed  their  proper  concomitants. 

A  man  absorbed  in  a  multitude  of  aeeular  gob- 
cerns,  decent  but  unawakened,  liatens  with  a 
kind  of  respectful  insensibility,  to  the  overtures 
of  religion.    He  considers  the  church  as  veneta 
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hie  from  her  antiqoit/,  and  important  fVom  her 
connexion  with  the  state.  No  one  ta  more  alive 
to  her  political,  nor  more  dead  to  her  apiritual 
importance.  He  u  anxious  for  her  existence, 
but  indifferent  to  her  doctrines.  These  he  con- 
■iders  as  a  general  matter  in  which  he  has  no 
individual  concern.  He  considers  religious  ob- 
servances as  something  decorous  but  unreal ;  as 
a  grave  custom  m&du  respectable  by  public  usage, 
and  long  prescription.  He  admits  that  the  poor, 
who  have  little  to  enjoy,  and  the  idle  who  have 
little  to  do,  cannot  do  better  than  make  over  to 
God  that  time  which  cannot  be  turned  to  a  more 
profitable  account.  Religion,  he  thinks,  may 
properly  enough  employ  leisure,  and  occupy  old 
age.  But  though  both  advance  towards  himself 
with  no  impel  ceptible  stop,  he  u  still  at  a  loss 
to  determine  the  precise  period  when  the  leisure 
11  sufficient,  or  the  age  enough  advanced.  It 
recedes  as  the  destined  season  approaches.  He 
continues  to  intend  moving,  but  he  continues  to 
stand  still. 

Compare  his  drowsy  Sabbaths  with  the  ani- 
mation of  the  days  of  business,  you  weuld  not 
Ihink  it  was  the  same  man.  The  one  are  to  be 
got  over,  the  others  are  enjoyed.  He  goes  from 
tiie  dull  decencies,  the  shadowy  forms — for  such 
Chev  are  to  him,  of  public  worship,  to  the  solid 
realities  of  his  worldly  concerns,  to  the  cheerful 
activities  of  secular  hfe.  These  he  considers  as 
bounden,  almost  as  exclusive  duties.  The  others 
indeed  may  not  be  wrong,  but  these  he  is  sure 
are  right  The  world  is  his  element.  Here  he 
breathes  freely  his  native  air.  Here  he  is  sub- 
stantially engaged.  Here  his  whole  mind  is 
alive,  his  understanding  broad  awake,  all  his 
energies  are  in  full  play ;  his  mind  is  all  ala- 
crity ;  his  faculties  are  employed,  his  capacities 
are  filled  ;  here  they  have  an  object  worthy  of 
their  widest  expansion.  Here  his  desires  and 
affections  are  absorbed.  The  faint  impression 
of  the  Sunday's  sermon  fades  away,  to  be  as 
fiiintly  revived  on  the  Sunday  following,  again 
to  fade  in  the  succeeding  week.  To  the  sermon 
oe  brings  a  formal  ceremonious  attendance ;  to 
the  woild,  he  brings  all  the  heart,  and  soul,  and 
mind,  and  strength.  To  the  one  be  resorts  in 
conformity  to  law  and  custom ;  to  induce  him  to 
resort  to  the  other,  he  wants  no  law,  no  sanction, 
no  invitation,  no  argument.  His  will  is  of  the 
party.  His  passions  are  volunteers.  The  in- 
Tisiblo  things  of  heaven  are  clouded  in  shadow, 
are  lost  in  distance.  The  world  is  lord  of  the 
ascendant  Riches,  honours,  power  fill  his  mind 
with  brilliant  images.  They  are  present,  they 
are  certain,  they  are  tangible.  They  assume 
form  and  bulk.  In  these  therefore  he  cannot  be 
mistaken ;  in  the  others  he  may.  The  eager- 
ness of  competition,  the  struggle  for  superiority, 
the  perturbations  of  ambition,  fill  his  mind  with 
an  emotion,  his  soul  with  an  agitation,  his  affec- 
tions with  an  interest,  which,  thoncih  very  un- 
like happiness,  he  yet  flatters  himself  is  the  road 
to  it  This  fictitious  pleasure,  this  tumultuous 
Jbeting,  produces  at  least  that  negative  satisfiie- 
tion  of  which  he  is  constantly  in  search — it 
keeps  him  from  himself. 

Even  in  circumstances  where  there  is  no  sue 
cess  to  prevent  a  very  tempting  bait,  the  mere 
occupation,  the  crowd  of  objects,  the  succession 


of  engagements,  the  mingling  pursuits,  the  very 
tumult  end  hurry  have  their  gratifications.  The 
bustle  gives  false  peace  by  leaving  no  leisure 
lor  reflection.  He  lays  his  oonscience  asleep 
with  the  *  flattering  unction,  of  good  intentions.  . 
He  comfbrts  himself  with  the  credible  pretence 
of  want  of  time,  and  the  vague  resolution  of  giv- 
ing up  to  God  the  dregs  of  that  life,  of  the  vi- 
gorous season  of  which  he  thinks  the  world 
more  worthy.  Thus  commuting  with  his  Ma- 
ker,  life  wears  away,  its  close  draws  near — and 
even  the  poor  commutation  which  was  promised 
is  not  made.  The  assigned  hour  of  retreat  either 
never  arrives,  or  if  it  does  arrive,  sloth  and  sen- 
sualitv  are  resorted  to,  as  the  fair  reward  of  a 
life  of  labour  and  anxiety ;  and  whether  he  dies 
in  the  protracted  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  luxuries  it  has  earned,  he  dies  in 
the  trammels  of  the  world. 

If  we  do  not  cordially  desire  to  be  delivered 
from  the  dominion  of  these  worldly  tempers,  it 
is  because  we  do  not  believe  in  the  condemna- 
tion annexed  ^xt  their  indulgence.  We  may  in- 
deed believe  it  as  we  believe  any  other  general 
proposition,  or  any  indifferent  fact ;  but  not  as 
truth  in  which  we  have  a  personal  concern  ;  not 
as  a  danger  which  has  any  reference  to  us.  We 
evince  this  practical  unbelief  in  the  most  une- 

auivocal  way,  by  thinking  so  much  more  about 
le  most  frivolous  concern  in  which  we  are  as- 
sured we  have  an  interest,  than  about  this  must 
important  of  all  concerns. 

Indifference  to  eternal  things,  instead  of  tran- 
quilizing  the  mind,  as  it  professes  to  do,  is,  when 
a  thoughtful  moment  occurs,  a  fresh  subject  of 
uneasiness ;  because  it  adds  to  our  peril  the  hor- 
ror of  not  knowing  it  If  shutting  our  eyes  to 
a  danger  would  prevent  it,  to  shut  them  would 
not  only  be  a  happiness  but  a  duty  ;  but  to  bar. 
ter  eternal  safety  for  momentary  ea8e,is  a  wretch- 
ed compromise.  To  produce  this  delusion,  mere 
inconsideration  is  as  efiicient  a  cause  as  the 
most  prominent  sin.  The  reason  why  we  do 
not  value  eternal  things  is,  because  we  do  not 
think  of  them.  The  mind  is  so  full  of  what  is 
present,  that  it  has  no  room  to  admit  a  thought 
of  what  is  to  come.  Not  only  we  do  not  giva 
that  attention  to  a  never-dying  soul  which  pru- 
dent  men  give  to  a  common  transaction,  but  we 
do  not  even  think  it  worth  the  care  which  in- 
considerate men  give  to  an  inconsiderable  one. 
We  complain  that  life  is  short,  and  yet  throw 
away  the  best  part  of  it,  only  making  over  to 
religion  that  portion  which  is  eood  for  frothing 
else ;  life  would  be  long  enough  if  we  assignee 
its  best  period  to  its  best  purpose. 

Say  not  that  the  requisitions  of  religion  are 
severe,  osk  rather  if  they  are  necessarv.  If  a 
thing  must  absolutely  be  done,  if  eternal  misery 
will  be  incurred  by  not  doing  it,  it  is  fruitless 
to  inquire  whether  it  be  hard  or  easy.  Inquire 
only  whether  it  be  indispensable,  whether  it  be 
commanded,  whether  it  be  practicable.  It  is  a 
well  known  axiom  in  science,  that  difliculties 
are  of  no  weight  against  demonstrations.  The 
duty  on  which  our  eternal  state  depends,  is  not 
a  thinjjr  to  be  debated,  but  done.  The  duty  which 
is  too  imperative  to  be  evaded,  too  important  to 
be  neglected,  is  not  to  be  argued  about,  but  per 
formM.    To  sin  on  quietly,  beeaose  toq  do  not 
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intend  to  sin  alwayi,  ii  to  Kto  on  a  reversion 
which  will  probably  never  be  ^ours. 

It  is  folly  to  say  that  religion  drives  men  to 
despair ;  when  it  only  teaches  them  by  a  sala- 
tary  fear  to  avoid  destruction.  The  fear  of  Grod 
diners  from  all  other  fear,  for  it  is  sccompanied 
with  trust,  and  confidence,  and  love.  *  Blessed 
is  the  man  that  feareth  alway,*  is  no  paradox  to 
him  who  entertains  this  holy  fear.  It  sets  him 
above  the  fear  of  ordinary  troubles.  It  fills  his 
heart  He  is  not  discomposed  with  thoee  inferior 
apprehensions  which  unsettle  the  soul  and  un- 
hinge the  peace  of  worldly  men.  His  mind  is 
opcupied  with  one  grand  concern,  and  is  there- 
ibre  less  liable  to  be  shaken  than  little  minds 
which  are  filled  with  little  things.  Can  that 
principle  lead  to  despair,  which  proclaims  the 
n^ercy  of  Grod  in  Christ  Jesus  to  be  greater  than 
•il  the  sins  of  all  the  men  in  the  world  7 

irdeapair  then  prevent  your  return,  add  not 
to  your  list  of  offences  that  of  ^oubting  of  the 
forgiveness  which  is  sincerely  implored.  You 
have  already  wronged  Grod  in  his  holiness,  wrong 
him  not  in  his  mercy.  You  may  offend  him 
more  by  despairing  of  his  pardon  than  by  all  the 
•ins  which  have  made  that  pardon  necessary. 
Repentance,  if  one  may  venture  the  bold  remark, 
almost  disarms  God  of  the  power  to  punish. 
Hear  his  style  and  title  as  proclaimed  by  him- 
•elf;—'  The  Lord,  the  Ijord  Grod,  merciful  and 
gracious,  long  suffering  and  abundant  in  good- 
ness and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands, 
"     '  '       iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,  and 


that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guiltv* — that  is, 
those  who  by  unrepented  guilt  exclude  them- 
•elvee  from  the  offered  mercy. 

If  infidelity  or  indifference,  which  is  practi- 
cal  infidelity,  keep  vou  back,  yet,  as  reasonable 
beings,  ask  yourselves  a  few  short  questions ; 
*  For  what  end  was  I  sent  into  the  world  7  Is 
my  soul  immortal  7  Am  I  really  placed  here  in 
a  state  of  trial,  or  is  this  span  my  all  7  Is  there 
an  eternal  state  7  If  there  be,  will  the  use  I 
make  of  this  life  decide  on  my  condition  in  that7 
I  know  that  there  is  death,  but  is  there  a  judg- 
ment  7'— 

Rest  not  till  you  have  cleared  up,  I  do  not 
•ay  your  own  evidences  for  heaven  ; — ^you  have 
much  to  do  before  you  arrive  at  that  stage — ^but 
whether  there  be  any  heaven  7  Ask  yourself 
whether  Christianity  is  not  important  enough 
to  deserve  being  inquired  into  7  Whether  eter- 
nal  life  is  not  too  valuable  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked 7  Whether  eternal  destruction,  if  a  reali- 
tj,  is  not  worth  avoiding  7 — If  you  make  these 
interrogations  sincerely,  you  will  make  them 
practically.  They  wiU  lead  you  to  examine 
yoor  own  personal  interest  m  these  things. 
Evils  which  ttrt  ruining  us  for  want  of  atten- 
tion to  them,  lessen,  from  the  moment  our  atten- 
tion  to  them  begins.  True  or  false,  the  question 
is  worth  settling.  Vibrate  then  no  longer  be- 
tween doubt  and  certainty.  If  the  evidence  be 
inadmissible,  reject  it  But  if  you  can  once  as- 
certain these  cardinal  points,  then  throw  away 
four  time  if  you  can,  then  trifle  with  eternity  if 
you  dare,* 

*  Aa  awakmlag  can  to  paUie  and  JadivldQal  fbellngs 
nas  basa  raoently  made,  by  aa  observation  of  an  elo- 
^ueat  speaker  in  ttie  bouie  of  comiaoBS.    lis  remarked 


It  is  one  of  the  striking  charaelers  of  the  Oi» 
nipotent  that  *  he  is  strong  and  patient*  It  is  a 
standing  evidence  of  his  patience  that  *  he  is 
provoked  every  day.*  How  beautifully  do  these 
characters  reflect  lustre  on  each  other.  If  he 
were  not  strong,  his  patience  would  want  iiM 
distinguishing  perfection.  If  he  were  not  pa- 
tient,  his  strength  would  instantly  crush  those 
who  provoke  him,  not  sometimes,  but  often ;  not 
every  year,  but  *  every  day.' 

Oh  you,  who  have  a  long  space  given  jroo  for 
repentance ;  confess  that  the  forbearance  of  God« 
when  viewed  as  coupled  with  his  strength,  is  his 
most  astonishing  attribute !  Think  of  the  eom- 
ponions  of  your  early  life ;  if  not  your  associate* 
in  actual  vice,  if  not  yoor  confederates  in  guiltf 
pleasures,  yet  the  sharers  of  your  thomrfatless 
meetings,  of  your  convivial  revelry,  of  year 
worldly  schemes,  of  your  ambitious  projects-^ 
think  how  many  of  them  have  been  cut  off,  per* 
haps  without  warning,  probably  withoot  repent- 
ance.— 1%ey  have  Iwen  represented  to  their 
Judge ;  their  doom,  whatever  it  be,  is  irreversi- 
bly fixed;  yours  is  mercifully  suspended^— 
Adore  the  mercy :  embrace  the  suspensioo. 

Only  suppose  if  they  could  be  permitted  to 
come  back  to  this  world,  if  they  could  be  aflow* 
ed  another  period  of  trial,  how  would  tliey  spend 
their  restored  life !  How  cordial  would  bs  their 
penitence,  how  intense  their  devotion,  how  pro- 
found their  humility,  how  holy  their  actions ! 
Think  then  that  you  have  still  in  your  power 
that  for  which  they  would  give  millions  of 
worlds.  *  Hell,'  says  a  pious  writer,  *  is  tmtli 
seen  too  late.' 

In  almost  every  mind  there  Bometimes  float 
indefinite  and  general  purposes  of  repenlanoei 
The  operation  of  these  purpoaes  is  oflen  repelled 
by  a  real  though  disavowed  scepticism.  *  Be- 
cause sentence  is  not  executed  speedily,*  the/ 
suspect  it  has  never  been  pronounced,  ney 
therefore  think  they  may  safely  continne  to  da 
fer  their  intended  but  unshapen  purpose^-- 
Though  they  sometimes  visit  the  sick  bed  of 
others ;  though  they  see  how  much  disease  dis- 
qualifies for  all  duties,  yet  to  this  period  of  inea- 
pacity,  to  this  moment  of  disqualification  do  thej 
continue  to  defer  this  tremendously  important 
concern. 

What  an  image  of  the  divine  condescension 
does  it  convey,  that  *  the  goodness  of  Giod  lead- 
eth  to  repentance  !'  It  does  not  barely  invite, 
but  it  conducts.  Every  warning  is  more  or  less 
an  invitation ;  every  visitation  is  a  lighter  stroke 
to  avert  a  heavier  blow.  This  was  the  way  in 
which  the  heathen  world  understood  portents 
and  prodigies,  and  on  this  interpretation  of  thf  m 
they  acted.  Any  alarming  warning,  whether 
rational  or  superstitious,  drove  them  to  their  tem- 
ples, their  sacrifices,  their  expiations.  Does  oar 

that  himself  and  tbe  honourable  member  Ibr  TorksMrs. 
then  sitting  on  a  committee  appointed  on  oocasioo  of  a 
neat  national  calamity,  were  (be  only  sonriving  mem- 
ben  of  the  committee  on  a  similar  occasion  cwenty-two 
years  ago!  The  call  is  the  more  alanmng.  beeanao  tte 
mortality  did  not  arise  from  eome  eztraorrifnary  canse, 
which  might  not  a^aln  occur,  bat  was  in  tbe  oomsaoa 
course  of  human  things.  Such  a  proportion  of  deatlis  is 
perpetually  taking  place,  but  the  very  fta^i  "  " 

ought  to  excite  attention  prevents  it,  till  it » 
on  oar  notice. 
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clearer  li^ht  alwayi  carry  iu  Arther  T  Doee  it 
in  these  inBtances,  always  carry  us  as  far  aa  na- 
tural oonscieoce  carried  them  1 

The  final  period  of  the  worldly  man  at  length 
«rri?es;  but  he  will  not  believe  his  danger. 
Even  if  he  fearfully  glance  round  for  an  intima- 
tion  of  it  in  every  surrounding  face,  every  face, 
it  is  too  probable,  is  in  a  league  to  deceive  him. 
What  a  noble  opportuni^  is  now  offered  to  the 
Christian  physician  to  show  a  kindness  as  far 
■uperior  to  any  he  has  ever  shown,  as  the  con- 
eerns  of  the  soul  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
body  7  Oh  let  him  not  fear  prudently  to  reveal 
a  truth  for  which  the  patient  may  bless  him  in 
•ternitv  !  Is  it  not  sometimes  to  be  feared  that 
in  the  hope  of  prolonging  for  a  little  while  the 
existence  of  the  perishing  body,  be  robe  the  ne- 
ver-dying soul  of  its  last  chance  of  pardon  7 
Does  not  the  concern  for  the  immortal  part 
united  with  his  care  of  the  afflicted  body,  bring 
the  medical  professor  to  a  nearer  imitation  than 
any  other  supposable  situation  can  do,  of  that 
Divine  Physician,  who  never  healed  the  one 
without  manifesting  a  tender  concern  for  the 
other  7 

But  the  deceit  is  short,  is  fruitless.  The 
amazed  spirit  is  about  to  dislodge.  Who  shall 
speak  iu  terror  and  dismay  7  Then  he  cries 
out  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  *  What  capacity 
has  a  diseased  man,  what  time  has  a  dying  man, 
what  disposition  has  a  sinful  man  to  acquire 
good  principles,  to  unlearn  false  notions,  to  re- 
Dounce  bad  practices,  to  establish  right  habits, 
to  begin  to  love  God,  to  begin  to  hate  sin  7  How 
is  the  stupendous  concern  of  salvation  to  be 
worked  out  by  a  mind  incompetent  to  the  most 
ordinary  concerns. 

The  infinite  importance  of  what  he  has  to  do 
— ^the  goading  conviction  that  it  must  be  done — 
the  utter  inability  of  doing  it — the  dreadful  com- 
bination in  his  mind  of  both  the  necessity  and 
incapacity — the  despair  of  crowding  the  con- 
oernsof  an  age  into  a  moment — the  impossibili- 
ty of  beginning  a  repentance  which  should  have 
Men  completed — of  setting  about  a  peace  which 
should  have  been  concluded— of  suing  for  a  par- 
don  which  should  have  been  obtained  ; — all  these 
complicated  concerns — without  strength,  with- 
out time,  without  hope,  with  a  clouded  memory, 
a  disjointed  reason,  a  wounded  spirit,  undefined 
terrors,  remembered  sins,  anticipated  punish- 
ment, an  angry  God,  and  acc&sing  conscience, 
altogetlicr,  intolerably  augment  the  sufferings 
of  a  body  which  stands  in  little  need  of  the  in- 
supportable burthen  of  a  distracted  mind  to  ag- 
l^ravate  its  torments. 

Though  we  pity  the  superstitious  weakness 
of  the  German  emperor  in  acting  over  the  anti- 
cipated solemnities  of  his  own  funeral — ^that 
eccentric  act  of  penitence  of  a  ereat  but  per- 
verted mind ;  it  would  be  wefl  if  we  were  now 
and  then  to  represent  to  our  minds  while  in 
sound  health,  the  solemn  certainties  of  a  dying 
bed ;  if  we  were  sometimes  to  imsgine  to  our- 
selves  this  awful  scene,  not  only  as  inevitable, 
but  as  near ;  if  we  accustomed  ourselves  to  see 
things  now,  as  we  shall  then  wish  we  had  seen 
them.  Surely  the  most  sluggish  insensibility 
most  be  roused  by  figuring  to  itself  tlie  rapid 
approach  of  death,  the  nearness  of  our  unalter- 


able  doom,  our  instant  transition  to  that  state  of 
unutterable  bliss  or  unimaginable  wo  to  which 
death  will  in  a  moment  consign  us.  Such  m 
mental  representation  would  assist  us  in  diss!* 
pating  the  illusion  of  the  senses,  would  help  td 
realise  what  is  invisible,  and  approximate  what 
we  think  remote.  It  would  disenchant  us  from 
the  world,  tear  off  her  painted  mask,  shrink  her 
pleasures  into  their  proper  dimensions,  her  con- 
cems  into  their  real  value,  her  enjoyments 
into  their  just  compass,  her  promises  into  no- 
thing. 

Terrible  as  the  evil  is,  if  it  roast,  and  that  at 
no  distant  day,  be  met,  spare  not  to  present  it  to 
your  imagination ;  not  to  lacerate  your  feelings, 
but  to  arm  your  resolution ;  not  to  excite  unpro- 
fitable distress,  but  to  strengthen  your  faith.  If 
it  terrify  you  at  first,  draw  a  little  nearer  to  it 
every  time.  Familiarity  will  abate  the  terror. 
If  you  cannot  face  the  image,  how  will  yon  en- 
counter the  reality  7 

Let  us  then  figure  to  ourselves  the  moment 
(who  can  say  that  moment  may  not  be  the  next  7) 
when  all  we  cling  to  shall  elude  our  grasp;  when 
every  earthly  gm>d  shall  be  to  us  as  if  it  had 
never  been,  except  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
use  we  have  made  of  it ;  when  our  eyes  shaH 
close  upon  a  world  of  sense,  and  open  on  a  world 
of  spirits ;  when  there  shall  be  no  relief  for  the 
fainting  body,  and  no  refuse  for  the  parting 
soul,  except  that  single  refuge  to  which,  per- 
haps, we  have  never  thought  of  resorting — that 
refuge  which  if  we  have  not  despised  we  have 
too  probably  neglected — ^the  everlasting  mercies 
ofGod  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Reader!  whoever  you  are,  who  have  neglected 
to  remember  that  to  die  is  the  end  for  which  yoo 
were  born,  know  that  you  have  a  personal  in- 
terest in  this  scene.  Torn  not  away  from  it  in 
disdain,  however  fbebly  it  may  have  been  repre- 
sented. You  may  escape  any  other  evil  of  life, 
but  its  end  you  cannot  escape.  Defer  not  then 
its  weightiest  concerp  to  its  weakest  period. 
Begin  not  the  preparation  when  you  should  be 
completing  the  work.  Delay  not  the  business 
which  demands  your  best  faculties  to  the  period 
of  their  debility,  probably  of  their  extinction. 
Leave  not  the  work  which  requires  an  age  to  do, 
to  be  done  in  a  moment,  a  moment  too  which 
may  not  be  granted.  The  alternative  is  tremen- 
dous.  The  difference  is  that  of  being  saved  or 
lost    It  is  no  light  thing  to  perish ! 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Happy  Deathg. 

Few  circumstances  contribute  more  fatally  to 
confirm  in  worldly  men  that  insensibility  to 
eternal  things  which  was  considered  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  than  the  boastful  accounts  we 
sometimes  hear  of  the  firm  and  heroic  death- 
beds of  popular  but  irrdigjous  characters.  Many 
causes  contribute  to  these  happy  deaths  as  they 
are  called.  The  blind  are  bold,  they  do  not  feee 
the  precipice  they  despise. — Or  perhsps  there  is 
less  unwillingness  to  quit  a  world  which  has  so 
often  disappointed  them,  or  which  they  haw 
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racked  to  the  Uit  dregi.  They  leave  life  with 
lew  reluctance,  feeling  that  tbej  have  exhausted 
•U  ita  gratifications. — Or  it  is  a  disbelief  of  the 
faality  of  the  state  on  which  they  are  about  to 
enter. — Or  it  is  a  desire  to  be  released  from  ex- 
eesflive  pain,  a  desire  naturally  felt  by  those  who 
ealculate  their  gain  rather  by  what  they  are 
•scaping  from,  than  by  what  they  are  to  receive. 
—Or  it  is  equability  of  temper,  or  firmness  of 
nerve,  or  hardness  of  mind.— Or  it  is  the  arro- 
gant  wish  to  make  the  last  act  of  life  confirm 
Its  preceding  professions. — Or  it  is  the  vanity 
of  ^rpetuatmg  their  philosophic  character. — 
Or  if  some  faint  ray  of  light  break  in,  it  is  the 
pride  of  not  retracting  the  sentiments  which 
from  pride  they  have  maintained ; — ^The  desire 
of  posthumous  renown  among  their  own  part?  ; 
the  hope  to  make  their  disciples  stand  firm  by 
their  example ;  the  ambition  to  give  their  last 
possible  blow  to  revelation — or  perhaps  the  fear 
of  expressing  doubts  which  might  beget  a  suspi- 
cion that  their  disbelief  was  not  so  sturdy  as 
they  would  have  it  thought.  Above  all,  may 
they  not,  as  a  punishment  for  their  long  neglect 
of  the  warning  voice  of  truth,  be  given  up  to  a 
strong  delusion  to  believe  the  lie  they  have  so 
oAen  propagated,  and  really  to  expect  to  find  in 
death  that  eternal  sleep,  with  which  they  have 
affected  to  quiet  their  own  consciences,  and  have 
really  weakened  the  faith  of  others  7 

Every  new  instance  is  an  additional  buttress 
OD  which  the  sceptical  school  lean  for  support, 
and  which  they  produce  as  a  fresh  triumph. 
With  equal  satisfaction  they  collect  stories  of 
infirmity,  depression,  and  want  of  courage  in 
the  dying  hour  of  religious  men,  whom  tlie  na- 
ture  of  the  disease,  timorousness  of  spirit,  pro- 
found humility,  the  sad  remembrance  of  sin, 
though  long  repented  of  and  forgiven,  a  deep 
sense  of  the  awfulness  of  meeting  God  in  judg. 
ment ;— whom  some  or  all  of  these  causes  may 
occasion  to  depart  in  trembling  fear  :  in  whom, 
though  heaviness  may  endure  through  the  night 
«of  death,  yet  joy  oometh  in  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  the  civil  law  that  definitions 
are  hazardous.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
various  descriptions  of  persons  have  hazarded 
much  in  their  definitions  of  a  happy  death.  A 
jery  able  and  justlv  admired  writer,  who  has 
distinguished  himself  by  the  most  valuable  works 
on  political  economy,  has  recorded  as  proofs  of 
the  happv  death  of  a  no  less  celebrated  oontem- 

Crary,  that  he  cheerfully  amused  himself  in  his 
It  hours  with  Lucian,  a  game  of  whi$U  and 
some  good  humoured  drollery  upon  Charon  and 
his  boat. 

But  may  we  not  venture  to  say,  with  *one  of 
the  people  called  Christians,**  himself  a  wit  and 
philosopher,  though  of  the  school  of  Christ,  that 
the  man  who  could  meet  death  in  such  a  frame 
of  mind,  *■  might  smile  over  fiabylon  in  ruins, 
esteem  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  Lisbon 
an  agreeable  occurrence,  and  congratulate  the 
hardened  Pharaoh  on  his  overthrow  in  the  Red 
Sea.' 

This  eminent  historian  and  philosoper,  whose 

n.*  15*  **L*  «»"•»•»*  Bwbop  Home.    See  Ms  letters  lo 


great  intellectual  powers  it  is  ae  impoeeiUe  net 
to  admire,  as  not  to  lament  their  unhappy  mis. 
application,  has  been  eulogized  by  his  fi>iend,  as 
coming  nearer  than  almost  any  other  man,  to 
the  perfection  of  human  nature  in  his  life ;  and 
has  been  almost  deified  for  the  cool  courage  and 
heroic  firmness  with  which  he  met  death.  Hif 
eloquent  panegyrist,  with  as  insidious  an  innen- 
do  as  has  ever  been  thrown  out  against  revealed 
religion,  goes  on  to  observe,  that '  perhaps  it  is 
one  of  the  very  worst  circumotanees  against 
Christianity,  that  very  few  of  its  profeeaors  were 
ever  either  so  moral,  so  humane,  or  could  so 
philosophically  govern  their  passions,  as  the 
sceptical  David  Hume.* 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  rich  embalroiog  of 
so  noble  a  compound  of*  matter  and  motion,'  we 
must  be  permitted  to  doubt  one  of  the  two  things 
presented  for  our  admiration ;  we  must  eithei 
doubt  the  so  much  boasted  happiness  of  his 
death,  or  the  so  much  extolled  humanity  of  bii 
heart  We  must  be  permitted  to  suspect  the 
soundness  of  that  benevolence  which  led  him  to 
devote  his  latest  hours  to  prepare,  under  the  la. 
bel  of  an  Euay  on  Suicide^  a  potion  for  posterity 
of  so  deleterious  a  quality,  thatM^  taken  by  tM 


patient,  under  all  the  circumMnces  in  which 

iiKnt,  might 
gone  near  to  effect  the  extinction  of  the  whole 


he  undertakes  to  prove  it  inii^nt,  might  have 


human  race.  For  if  all  rational  beings,  accord- 
ing  to  this  posthumous  prescription,  are  at  liber- 
ty  to  procure  their  own  release  from  life,  *  under 
pain  or  sickness,  shame  or  poverty,'  how  large 
a  portion  of  the  world  would  he  authorized  to 
quit  it  uncalled  !  For  how  many  are  subject  to 
the  two  latter  grievances ;  from  the  two  former 
how  fow  are  altogether  exempt  I* 

The  energy  of  that  ambition  which  eoald  ooo- 
centrate  the  last  efforts  of  a  powerful  miod,  the 
last  exertions  of  a  spirit  greedy  of  fame,  into  a 
project  not  only  for  destroying  the  souls,  but  for 
abridging  the  lives  of  his  fellow  creatures,  leaves 
at  a  disgraceful  distance  the  inverted  thirst  of 
glory  of  the  man,  who  to  immortalise  his  own 
name,  set  fire  to  the  Temple  at  Ephesns.  Sock 
a  burning  zeal  to  annihilate  the  eternal  hope  of 
his  fellow  creatures  might  be  philosophy ;  bat 
surely  to  authorise  them  to  curtail  their  moral 
existence,  which  to  the  infidel  who  looks  for  no 
other,  must  be  invaluable,  was  not  philanthropy. 

But  if  this  death  was  thought  worthy  of  being 
blazoned  to  the  public  eye  in  all  the  warm  and 
glowing  colours  with  which  affoction  decorates 
panegyric ;  the  disciples  of  the  same  school  have 
been  in  general,  anxiously  solicitous  to  product 
only  the  more  creditable  mstanccs  of  invincible 
hsrdness  of  heart,  while  they  have  laboured  to 
cast  an  impenetrable  veil  over  the  closing  scene 
of  those  among  the  less  inflexible  of  the  foter- 
nity,  who  have  established  in  their  departinf 
moments,  any  symptoms  of  doubt,  any  indica- 

*  Another  part  of  the  £»M|r  on  Stddde,  has  this  ps» 
•age,—'  Whenever  pain  or  sorrow  eo  fSir  overcome  my 
patience,  ae  to  make  me  tired  of  life,  I  may  condade 
that  I  am  recalled  ftom  my  station  in  the  piainest  aad 
moetexpren  tenns.'  And  afain— 'When  I  fall  aptm 
ray  own  iword,  I  reonive  my  death  eqanily  ftom  the 
hands  of  the  Deity,  as  if  it  had  proceeded  from  a  lion,  a 
precipiee.  or  a  fbver.*  And  again->  Where  is  the  rrisM 
of  turning  a  few  oanoss  of  blood  fhun  tbeir  astaril 
channel* 
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IkMM  ofdittniit,  rMpeetiaif  th«  validitT  of  their 
prineiplM: — PrinciplM  which  they  had  long 
nuuotained  wiUi  to  much  zeal,  and  dtMeminat- 
ed  with  10  much  indtutry. 
^  _  In  spite  of  the  leduloaa  anxiety  of  hie  ntel- 
^  litee  to  conceal  the  clouded  letting  of  the  great  la- 
ttiinary  of  modern  infidelity,  from  which  to  many 
minor  ttars  have  filled  their  little  arns,  and  then 
"  Mt  Op  fiiroiiginal  lights  themselves;  in  spite 
of  the  pains  taken — for  we  mast  drop  metaphor 
--to  shroud  from  all  eyes,  except  those  of  the 
initiated,  the  terror  and  dismay  with  which  the 
Philosopher  of  Geneva  met  death,  met  his  sum- 
moos  to  appear  before  that  God  whose  provi- 
denee  he  had  ridiculed,  that  Saviour  whose 
character  and  offices  he  had  vilified, — the  secret 
«ras  betrayed.  In  spite  of  the  precautions  taken 
hy  his  associates  to  bury  in  congenial  darkness 
the  agonies  which  in  his  last  hours  contradicted 
the  audacious  blasphemies  of  a  laborious  life 
•pent  in  their  nropagation,  at  last  like  his  great 
instigator,  he  believed  mnd  IremUed. 

Whatever  the  sage  of  Ferney  might  be  in  the 
eves  of  Journalists,  of  Academicians,  of  Ency- 
cIopoBdists,  of  the  Royal  Author  of  Berlin,  of 
Revolutionists  in  the  egg  of  his  own  hatching, 
of  full  grown  infidels  of  his  own  spawning ;  of 
a  world  into  which  he  had  been  for  more  than 
Inlf  a  century  industriously  infusing  a  venom, 
the  effects  of  which  will  be  long  felt,  the  ex- 
piring  philosopher  was  no  object  of  veneration 
to  his  Nunaa. — She  could  have  recorded  '  a  tale 
to  harrow  up  the  soul,*  the  horrors  of  which  were 
sedulously  attempted  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion. 
But  for  this  woman  and  a  fow  other  unbribed 
vitnessesi,  his  friends  would  probably  have  en- 
deavoured  to  edify  the  world  with  this  addition 
.  to  the  brilliant  catalogue  ofhafptf  deatke.* 
^  It  has  been  a  not  uncommon  opinion  that  the 
works  of  an  able  and  truly  pious  Christian,  by 
t]|eir  happy  tendency  to  awaken  the  careless 
and  to  convince  the  unbelieving,  may,  even  for 
a^s  after  the  excellent  author  is  entered  into 
his  eternal  pest,  by  the  accession  of  new  con- 
verts which  they  bring  to  Christianity,  con- 
tinue to  add  increasing  brightness  to  the  crown 
of  the  already  gkurified  saint.  If  this  be  true, 
how  shall  imagination  presume  to  conceive, 
much  less  how  shall  language  express,  what 
moat  be  expected  in  the  contrary  case  7  How 
shall  we  dare  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  progres- 
•ive  torments  which  may  be  ever  heaping  on 
^<  the  heads  of  those  unhappv  men  of  genius,  who 
have  devoted  their  rare  talenle  to  promote  vice 

*  It  ifl  a  well  attested  fkct«  that  tbis  wosnan,  after  his 
decea«e,  bniny  sent  for  to  attend  another  peraon  in  dy* 
iag  eircunuUncee.  anxiously  inquired  if  the  patient  was 
a  centleinan ;  for  that  the  had  recently  been  ao  dread- 
ftiTly  terrified  in  witneecing  the  dying  hnrron  of  Mone. 
de  Voltaire,  which  lurpaieed  all  deecripiioo,  that  she 
had  resolved  never  to  attend  any  other  penon  of  that 
sex  unlesi  she  eould  be  assured  that  he  wae  not  a  philo- 
Mitilicr.  Voltaire,  indeed,  an  he  was  deikient  in  the 
SBorai  Honesty  and  the  other  good  qualities,  which  ob- 
tained for  Mr.  Hume  ilie  afleetion  of  hie  friends,  wanted 
his  sinoerity.  Of  all  his  other  vices,  hypocrisy  was  the 
eonauramation  While  he  daily  dichonoured  the  Be* 
deemer  by  the  invention  of  nnlteard  of  blasphemies: 
after  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  pledge  sever  to 
rest  till  he  bad  exterminated  hia  very  name  fkom  the 
(hee  of  the  earth,  he  was  not  anhaoied  to  asnst  regu- 
larly at  the  awfil  cpnunemoration  of  his  death  at  the 
^Itorl 


and  infidelity,  continue  with  fatal  inceess'  to 
make  successive  proselytes  through  sueeeMire 
ageo  if  their  works  last  so  long^  and  thus  te^ 
cumulate  on  themselves  anguish  ever  growing- 
miseries  ever  multiplying,  without  hope  of  any 
mitigation,  without  hope  of  any  end ! 

A  more  recsnt  instance  of  the  temper  end 
spirit  which  the  College  of  !n6delity  exhibits 
on  these  occasions  is  perhaps  less  generally 
known.  A  person  of  our  own  time  and  country, 
of  high  rank  and  talents,  and  who  ably  filled  a 
great  public  situation,  had  unhappily  in  early 
lifo,  imbibed  principles  and  habits  analogous  to 
these  of  a  notoriously  profligate  society  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  a  society,  of  which  the  vety 
appellation  it  delighted  to  distinguish  itaelf 
by,  is  , 

Oflbnes  aadtorters  to  ths  sober  ear. 

In  the  near  view  of  death,  at  an  advanced  age, 
deep  remorse  and  terror  took  possession  of  bis 
soul;  but  he  had  no  friend  about  him  to  whom 
he  could  communicate  the  state  of  his  mind,  or 
from  whom  he  could  derive  eithei  counsel  or 
consolation.  One  da^  in  the  absence  of  his  at- 
tendants he  raised  his  exhausted  body  on  bis 
dying  bed,  and  threw  himself  on  the  floor,  where 
he  was  found  in  great  &gony  of  spirit,  with  a 
prayer-book  in  his  hand.  This  detection  was 
at  once  a  aobjedt  for  ridicule  and  regret  to 
his  colleagues,  and  he  was  contemptuously 
spoken  of  as  apusillanimous  deserter  from  the 
geod  cauee.  The  phrase  used  by  them  (o  ex- 
press their  displeasure  at  his  apostacy  is  too 
offensive  to  find  a  place  here.*  Were  we  called 
upon  to  decide  between  the  two  rival  horrors, 
we  should  feel  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this 
death  a  less  unhappy  one  than  those  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded. 

Another  well  known  sceptic,  while  in  perfect 
health,  took  measures  by  a  special  order,  to 
guard  against  any  intrusion  in  his  last  sick, 
ness,  by  which  he  might,  even  in  the  event 
of  delirium,  betrsy  any  doubtful  apprehension 
that  there  might  be  anv  hereafter ;  or  in  any 
other  way  be  surprised  m  uttering  expressions 
of  terror,  and  thus  exposing  the  state  of  his 
mind,  in  case  any  such  revolution  should  take 
place,  which  his  heart  whispered  him  might 
possibly  hsppen. 

But  not  only  in  those  happy  deaths  which 
close  a  lifo  of  avowed  impiety,  is  there  great 
room  for  suspicion,  but  even  in  cases  where 
without  acknowledged  infidelity,  there  has  been 
a  careless  lifo ;  when  in  such  cases  we  hear  of 
a  sudden  death-bed  re-/o]ution,of  mnch  seeming 
contrition,  succeeded  by  extraordinarv  profes. 
sions  of  joy  and  triumph,  we  shoulcf  be  very 
cautious  of  pronouncing  on  their  real  state. 
Let  us  rather  leave  the  penitent  of  a  day  to  thai 
merey  against  which  he  has  been  sinning 
through  a  whole  life.  These  'ainical  Converts,* 
(to  borrow  a  favourite  phrase  of  the  eloquent 
bishop  Taylor,)  may  indeed  be  true  penitents; 
but  how  shall  we  pronounce  them  to  be  so  7— 
How  can  we  conclude  that  •  thoy  are  dead  unt» 
sin*  unless  they  are  spared  to  *  live  unto  righte* 


•  The  writer  had  this  anecdote  (torn  an  acquainUass 
of  the  noble  senon  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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Happily  we  are  not  called  upon  to  decide. 
Ue  to  whoae  broad  eye  the  fotare  and  the  past 
lie  open,  as  he  has  been  their  constant  witness, 
ao  will  lie  be  their  unerring  jadge.* 

But  the  admirers  of  certain  happy  deaths,  do 
not  even  pretend  that  any  such  change  appeared 
in  the  friends  of  whom  they  make  not  so  much 
the  panegyric  as  the  apotheosis.  They  would 
even  think  repentance  a  dero«^ation  from  the 
dignity  of  their  character.  They  pronounce 
them  to  have  been  good  enough  as  they  were ; 
insisting  that  they  have  a  demand  for  happiness 
upon  God,  if  there  be  any  such  Being ;  a  elaim 
upon  heaven,  if  there  be  any  such  place.  Tliey 
are  satisfied  that  their  friend,  aiVer  a  life  spent 
*  without  God  in  the  world,*  without  evidendng 
any  marks  of  ^a  changed  heart,  without  even 
affecting  any  thing  like  repentance,  without  in. 
timating  that  there  was  any  call  for  it,  died 

ntONOUNCUia  AIMSKLT  HAPPY. 

But  nothing  is  more  suspicions  than  a  happy 
death,  where  there  has  neither  been  religion  in 
the  life  nor  humility  in  its  close,  where  its  course 
has  been  without  piety,  and  its  termination  with- 
out repentance. 

Others  in  a  still  bolder  strain,  disdaining  the 
posthumous  renown  tq  be  conferred  by  survi- 
vers,  of  their  having  died  happily,  prudently 
secure  their  own  fame,  and  changing  both  the 
tense  and  the  person  usual  in  monumental  in. 
scriptions,  with  prophetic  confidence  record  on 
their  own  sepulchral  marble,  that  they  shall  die 
not  only  *  happy,'  but  'oaATEFUL,' — the  pre- 
science of  phikraoph^  thus  assuming  as  certain 
what  the  humble  spirit  of  Christianity  only  pre. 
sumes  to  hope. 

There  Is  another  reason  to  be  assigned  for 
the  charitable  error  of  indiscriminately  consign- 
ing  our  departed  acquaintance  to  certain  hup. 
piness.  Affliction,  as  it  is  a  tender,  so  it  is  a 
misleading  feeling;  especially  in  minds  na- 
turally  sofl,  and  but  slightly  tinctured  with  re- 
ligion. The  death  of  a  friend  awakens  the 
kmdest  feelings  of  the  heart  But  by  exciting 
true  sorrow,  it  oflen  excites  false  charity.  Grief 
naturally  softens  every  fault,  k>ve  as  naturally 
heightens  every  virtue.  It  is  right  and  kind 
to  consign  error  to  oblivion,  but  not  to  immor* 
tality.  Charity  indeed  we  owe  to  the  dead  as 
well  as  to  the  living,  but  not  that  erroneous 
oharitv  by  which  truth  is  violated,  and  unde. 
■erved  commendation  lavished  on  those  whom 
truth  could  no  longer  injure.  To  calumniate 
the  dead  is  even  worse  than  to  violate  the  rights 
of  sepulture ;  not  to  vindicate  calumniated  worth, 
when  it  can  no  longer  vindicate  itself,  is  a 
orime  next  to  that  of  attacking  itrf  but  on  the 

♦  The  primitive  church  carried  their  incredulity  of 
w  appearances  of  repentance  so  fkr  as  to  require  not 
0DI7  years  of  sorrow  for  mn,  but  periMnreranoe  in  picly, 
sefore  they  would  admit  offenders  to  their  communion : 
and  as  a  test  of  their  sincerity,  required  the  uniform 
practice  of  those  virtues  most  opposite  to  their  fonner 
vioes.  Were  this  made  the  criterion  now,  we  should 
not  so  oflen  hear  mieh  flaming  aooounts  of  ooaverts,  §0 
exttltingly  reported,  before  time  has  been  allowed  to  try 
tlieir  stability.  More  especially  we  should  not  hear  of 
so  many  trinmphsnt  relations  of  death-bed  converts,  in 
whom  the  symptoms  roust  fVequently  be  too  equivocal 
to  admit  the  positive  decision  of  human  wisdom. 

t  What  a  cenerous  instance  of  that  disinterested  at- 
tachment  which  survives  tha  grave  of  its  object  and  pi- 


dead,  charity,  thoogh  well  underiiQod,  Is  < 
mistakingly  exercised. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  collect  the  graateal 
quantity  of  hyperbole — falseliood  might  be  too 
harsh  a  term — ^in  the  least  given  time  and  apnee, 
we  should  do  well  to  search  for  it  in  tboee  sacred 
edifices  expressly  consecrated  to  truth.    There 
we  should  see  Uie  ample  mass  of  csBoniaing 
kindness  which  fills  their  mural  deooratioai^ 
expressed  in  all  those  flattering  records  iaecrib> 
ed  by  every  variety  of  motive  to  ever^  varie^ 
of  claim.     In  addition  to  what  is  dedicated  to 
real  merit  by  real  sorrow,  we  should  hear  of 
tears  which  were  never  shed,  grief  which  wee 
never  felt,  praise  which  was  never  earned;  we 
should  see  what  is  raised  by  the  deoent  denimde 
of  connexion,  by  tender,  but  undiscerain^  fmnd- 
ship,  by  poetic  licence,  by  eloquent  graUtode  &r 
testamentary  favours. 

It  is  an  amiable  though  not  a  correct  feeling 
in  human  nature,  that,  fuM^ing  we  have  not 
done  justice  to  certain  characters  during  their 
lives,  we  run  into  the  error  of  supposed  com- 
pensation by  over  estimating  them  after  tliMr 
decease. 

On  account  of  neighbourhood,  affinity,  long 
acquaintance,  or  some  i^easing  qualities,  we 
may  have  entertained  a  kindness  for  many  per- 
sons, of  whose  state  however,  while  they  lived* 
we  could  not  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  charity 
think  favourably.  If  their  sickness  has  bssn 
long  and  severe,  our  compassion  having  bssn 
kept  by  that  circumstance  in  a  state  of  continind 
excitement,  though  we  lament  their  death,  yet 
we  feel  thankful  that  their  suffering  is  at  an  cauL 
Forgetting  our  former  opinion,, and  the  course 
of  life  on  which  it  was  framed,  we  fall  into  all 
the  common-place  of  consolation,— *  God  ismer- 
cifDl~.*we  trust  that  they  are  at  rest— what  a 
happy  release  they  have  had  V — ^Nay,  it  is  well 
if  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  entertain  a  kind  qf 
vague  belief  that  their  better  qualities  joined  to 
their  sufiermgs  have,  on  the  whole,  enavred 
their  felicity. 

Thus  at  once  losing  sight  of  that  word  of  God 
which  cannot  lie,  of  our  former  regrets  on  their 
subject,  losing  the  remembrance  of  their  deflbe- 
tive  principles  and  thoughtless  conduct ;  without 
any  reasonable  ground  for  altering  our  opinion, 
any  pretence  for  entertaining  a  better  hope— we 
assume  that  they  are  happy.  We  reason  as  if 
we  believed  that  the  sufiering  of  the  body  bad 
purchased  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  as  if  it  bad 
rendered  any  doubt  almost  eriminaL    We  1 


ousl^  rescues  Ms  reputation  from  the  assantts  of  m«- 
lifnity,  was  siven  bv  the  late  excellent  bishop  IHir 
teus,  in  his  animated  defence  of  arebbishop  Seeker!  May 
his  own  ftir  fkme  never  stand  in  need  of  any  such  waras 
vindication,  which,  however,  it  enuM  not  rail  to  find  ia 
the  bosom  of  every  good  man  1— The  fine  talents  of  this 
lamented  prelate,  uniformly  devoted  to  the  purposes  fbr 
which  Qoci  gave  them— his  life  directed  to  those  daiies 
to  which  his  high  professional  station  called  him— his 
Christian  graces- those  engaging  manners  which  shed 
a  soft  lustre  on  the  firm  fidelity  of  bis  fHendsliipe— that 
kindness  which  was  ever  flowing  flroro  his  heart  to  his 
lips— the  benignity  and  candour  which  distinguished 
not  his  couversation  only,  but  his  conduct — these  and 
all  those  amiable  qualities,  that  gentle  temper  and  cor- 
rect cheerfulness  with  which  he  adorned  society,  wiD 
ever  endear  his  memory  to  all  who  knew  him  intimate 
ly :  and  let  his  friends  remember,  that  to  imitate  his  vir 
tues,  will  be  the  besi  ptviof  of  their  neniemberinf  then 


nm  wooes  of  hannah  mokb. 


to  nwke  onnalvM  nuy  en  lh«  lUieit  gfroond 
imagiiMbb,  not  beeauie  we  believe  their  hearts 
were  ehen^ed,  but  beceuM  ftey  ere  now  beyend 
all  poeeibUitj  of  ebenfe. 

But  eorely  the  meee  ctreumitenoe  of  detth 
will  not  have  rendered  them  fit  fbr  thet  heaven 
ior  which  we  before  feared  they  were  unl^  Far 
be  it  from  ne,  indeed,  blind  and  tinfol  ee  we  are, 
topaae  aentenee  apon  Utem,  to  peee  eentenee 
vpon  any.  We  dare  not  ventare  to  pronoanee 
what  may  have  paeted  between  God  and  their 
eottlat  even  at  the  laat  hour.  We  know  that  in- 
finite meroy  ia  not  reetrieted  to  timeaor  aeaaona; 
to  an  early  or  a  late  repentance :  we  know  not 
but  in  that  little  interval  their  peace  waa  made, 
their  pardon  granted,  through  the  atoninr  bk)od, 
and  powerfiJ  interoeesion  of  their  Redeemer. 
Not  ahould  we  too  acrupolouely  pry  into  the 
•tato  of  othera,  never,  indeed,  except  to  benefit 
them  or  owraelvea ;  we  ahoald  rather  imitate  the 
example  of  Chriat,  who  at  once  ^ve  an  adroira- 
hie  leeeon  of  meeknen  and  charitable  jodf  ment, 
when  avoiding'  an  answer  which  might  have 
led  to  froitlcM  discoasion,  he  gave  a  reproof  an- 
der  the  shape  of  an  exhortation.  In  repiv  to  the 
inquiry,  *  Are  there  few  that  be  aaved,'  ne  thaa 
chocked  vain  cuHosity^-^  Strive  (yon)  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate.'  On  another  occasion,  in 
the  aame  spirit,  he  oorrected  inquaitiveness,  not 
hy  an  answer,  but  bj  an  interrogation  and  a 
pi«cept— « What  ia  that  to  thee  T  FoUow  thoo 
mo.* 

But  where  there  is  strmg  groand  to  appre- 
hend  that  the  contrary  m«y  hCre  been  the  caae, 
it  is  very  dangerous  to  pronounce  peremptorily 
on  the  saftty  of  the  dead.  Because  if  we  allow 
ourselvee  to  be  fhlly  persoaded  that  the^r  are  en- 
tered upon  a  state  of  happineaa,  it  will  natu- 
rally and  fatally  tempt  us  to  lower  our  own 
standard.  If  we  are  ready  to  conclude  that  they 
are  now  in  a  state  of  glory  whose  principles  we 
believed  to  be  incorrect,  whose  practice,  to  say 
tiie  least  of  it,  we  know  to  have  been  negligent, 
who,  without  our  indulging  a  censorious  or  a 
presumptuous  spirit,  we  thought  lived  in  a  state 
of  mind,  and  a  courae  of  habits,  not  only  far 
from  right,  but  even  avowedly  infbrior  to  our 
own ;  will  not  this  lead  to  the  conclusion,  either 
that  we  ourselves,  standing  on  so  much  higher 
ground,  are  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  grace, 
or  that  a  much  lower  than  ours  may  be  a  state 
of  safety  7  And  will  not  such  a  belief  tend  to 
slacken  our  endeavours,  and  to  lower  our  tone, 
both  of  faith  and  practice  ? 

By  thia  conclusion  we  contradict  the  affect- 
ing assertion  of  a  very  sublime  poet, 

For  as  they  ■ieken  and  fbr  ui  they  die. 

For  while  we  are  thus  taking  and  giving  false 
comfort,  our  friend  as  to  us  will  have  died  in 
vain.  Instead  of  his  death  having  operated  as 
a  warning  voice,  to  rouse  us  to  a  more  animated 
piety,  it  will  be  rather  likely  to  lull  us  into  a 
dangerous  security.  If  our  affection  has  so 
blinded  our  judgment,  we  shall  by  a  falae  can- 
dour to  another,  sink  into  a  false  peace  ourselves. 

It  will  be  a  wounding  circumstance  to  the 
fbelings  of  surviving  friendship,  to  see  a  person 
of  loose  habits,  whom  though  we  love,  yet  we 

Vol.  I. 


fbared  to  admonish,  and  that  beeauae  we  loved 
him  ;  for  whom,  though  we  saw  hb  danger,  yet 
perhaoe  we  neglected  to  pray;  to  see  him 
brought  to  that  mtimate  and  fixed  state  in  which 
admonition  is  impossible,  in  which  prayer  is  not 
onlv  fruitless,  but  unlawfbl. 

Another  diatressing  circumstance  frequently 
occurs.  We  meet  with  affectionate  but  irreo. 
gioQs  parenta,  who  though  kind  and  perhapa 
amiable,  have  neither  lived  tbemaelves,  nor  edu- 
eated  their  families  in  Christian  principles,  nor 
in  habits  of  Christian  piety.  A  child  at  the 
age  of  maturity  dies.  Deep  is  the  affliction  of 
the  doting  parent  The  world  is  a  blank.  He 
looks  round  fbr  comfort  where  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  look  fbr  it  among  his  fk-iends.  H» 
finds  it  not  He  looks  up  for  it  where  he  haa 
not  been  accaatomed  to  seek  it.  Neither  his 
heart  nor  his  treasure  has  been  laid  up  in  nea» 
ven.  Yet  a  peroxysm,  of  what  may  be  termed 
natural  devotion,  givee  to  his  grief  an  air  of 
piety.  The  first  cry  of  anguish  is  commonly 
religions. 

"nie  lamented  object  perhaps,  through  utttt 
ignorance  of  the  awffal  gulf  which  waa  opening 
to  receive  him,  added  to  a  tranquil  temper, 
might  have  expired  without  evincing  any  great 
distress,  and  bis  haprnf  death  is  industriously 
proclaimed  through  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
mourning  parenta  have  only  to  wuh  that  their 
latter  end  may  be  like  hia  They  cheat  at  once 
their  sorrow  and  their  souls,  with  the  soothing 
notion  that  they  shall  soon  meet  their  belovea 
child  in  Heaven.  Of  this  they  persuade  them- 
selves aa  firmly  and  as  fondly,  as  if  both  they 
and  the  object  of  their  grief  had  been  living  in 
the  way  which  leads  thither.  Oh,  for  that  un* 
bought  treasure,  a  sincere,  a  real  friend,  who 
might  lay  hold  on  the  propitious  moment !  When 
the  heart  is  softened  by  sorrow,  it  might  possi. 
bly,  if  ever,  be  led  to  its  true  remedy.  This 
would  indeed  be  a  more  unequivocal,  because 
more  painful  act  of  friendship  than  pouring  in 
the  lulling  opiate  of  fklse  consolation,  which  we 
are  too  ready  to  administer,  because  it  saves  our 
own  feelings,  while  it  sooths,  without  healing, 
those  of  the  mourner. 

But  perhaps  the  integrity  of  the  friend  con. 
quers  his  timidity.  Alas  !  he  is  honestly  explicit 
to  unattending  or  to  offended  ears.  They  refuse 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer.  But  if  the 
mourners  will  not  endure  the  voice  of  exhorta- 
tion now,  while  there  is  hope,  how  will  they  en- 
dure the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet  when  hope  ia 
at  an  end  ?  If  the^  will  not  bear  the  gentle 
whisper  of  friendship,  how  will  they  bear  the 
voice  of  the  accusinff  angel,  the  terrible  sentence 
of  the  incensed  Judge  7  If  private  reproof  be 
intolerable,  how  will  they  stand  the  being  made 
a  spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men,  even  to  the 
whole  assembled  universe,  to  the  whole  creation 
ofGod? 

But  instead  of  converting  the  friendly  warn- 
ing  to  their  eternal  benefit,  they^  are  ')>robabI^ 
wholly  bent  on  their  own  vindication.  Still  their 
character  is  dearer  to  them  than  their  souL 
•  We  never,'  say  they,  •  were  any  roan*s  enemy.' 
Yes — ^yon  have  been  the  enemy  of  all  to  whom 
you  have  given  a  bad  example.  You  have  espe. 
cially  been  the  enemy  to  your  children  in  whom 
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yoa  have  implauted  no  christian  princi|^M. 
Still  they  insist  with  the  prophet  that  *  there  is 
DO  iniquity  in  them  that  can  be  called  iniquity.* 
*  We  have  wron^d  uo  one,'  say  they,  *  we  have 

fiven  to  every  one  his  due.  We  have  done  our 
aty.*  Your  first  duty  was  to  God.  Yon  have 
robbed  your  Maker  of  the  service  doe  to  Him. 
You  have  robbed  your  Redeemer  of  the  souls 
he  died  to  save.  You  have  robbed  your  own 
•oul  and  too  probsblv  the  souls  of  those  whom 
yon  have  so  wretchedly  educated,  of  eternal  hap- 
pijiess. 

Thus  the  flashes  of  religion  which  darted  in 
opon  their  conscience  in  the  first  burst  of  sor- 
row,,  too  frequently  die  away;  they  expire  be- 
lore  ihe  grief  which  kindled  them.  They  resort 
again  to  th9ir  old  resource,  the  world,  which  if 
it  cannot  soon  heal  their  sorrow,  at  least  soon 
diverts  it 

To  shut  our  eyes  upon  death  as  an  object  of 
terror  or  of  hope,  and  to  consider  it  only  as  a 
release  or  an  extinction,  is  viewing  it  under  a 
character  which  is  not  its  own.  But  to  get  rid 
•f  the  idea  at  an^  rate,  and  then  boast  that  we 
do  not  fear  the  thmg  we  do  not  think  of  is  not 
difficult.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  think  of  it  with- 
out  alarm  if  we  do  not  include  its  consequences. 
But  to  him  who  frequently  repeats,  not  me- 
chanically, but  devoutly,  *  we  know  that  thou 
•halt  come  to  be  our  Judge,*  death  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  indifference. 

Another  cause  of  these  happy  death$  is  that 
many  think  salvation  a  slight  thing,  that  heaven 
is  cheaply  obtained,  that  a  mercifuIGod  is  easily 
pleased,  that  we  are  Christians,  and  that  mercy 
eomes  of  course  to  those  who  have  always  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  Christ  died  to  purchase  it 
for  them.  This  notion  of  God  being  more  mer. 
ciful  than  he  has  any  where  declared  himself  to 
be,  instead  of  inspiring  them  with  more  grati- 
tude to  him,  inspires  more  confidence  in  them- 
selves.  This  corrupt  faith  generates  a  corrupt 
morality.  It  leads  to  this  strange  consequence, 
not  to  make  them  love  God  better,  but  to  ven- 
viure  o'h  offending  him  more. 

People  talk  as  if  the  act  of  death  made  a  com- 
plete  change  in  the  nature,  as  well  as  in  the 
condition  of  roan.  Deatli  is  the  vehicle  to  ano- 
iher  state  of  being,  but  possesses  no  power  to 
qualify  us  for  that  state.  In  conveying  us  to  a 
new  world  it  does  not  give  us  a  new  heart  It 
puts  the  unalterable  stamp  of  decision  on  the 
character,  but  does  not  transform  it  into  a  cba- 
racter  diametrically  opposite. 

Our  affections  themselves  will  be  rather  raised 
than  altered.  Their  tendencies  will  be  tlie  same, 
though  their  advancement  will  be  incomparably 
higher.  They  will  be  exalted  in  their  degree, 
but  not  changed  in  their  nature.  They  will  be 
purified  from  all  earthly  mixtures,  cleansed  from 
all  human  pollutions,  the  principle  will  be  clear- 
ed from  its  imperfections,  but  it  Will  not  become 
another  principle.  He  that  is  unholy  will  not 
be  made  holy  by  death.  The  heart  will  not  have 
a  new  object  to  seek,  but  will  be  directed  more 
btensely  to  the  same  object 

They  who  love  Grod  here  will  love  him  far 
Hore  in  heaven,  because  they  will  know  him 
hi  better.  There  he  will  reign  without  a  com- 
petitor. They  who  served  him  here  in  sinceritv 


will  there  serve  him  in  perftction.  If  *  the  pars 
in  heart  shall  see  Grod,*  let  us  remeraher  that 
this  purity  is  not  to  be  contracted  afler  we  have 
been  admitted  to  its  remuneration.  The  beati. 
tnde  is  pledged  as  a  rewaxd  for  the  purity,  not 
"'     '       '     ■     '-    ■     ^iii  be      ■■• 


as  a  qualification  for  it  Purity 
mated  in  heaven,  but  will  not  begin  to  be  pra^ 
duced  there.  It  is  to  be  acquired  by  passing 
through  the  refiner*s  fire  here,  not  through  tht 
penal  and  expiatory  fire  jshich  human  ingeaaity 
devised  to  purge  dfending  man 

From  the  fool  deeds  done  in  his  days  of 


The  extricated  spirit  will  be  separated  iiom  th« 
feculence  of  all  that  belongs  to  sin,  to  sense,  to 
self.  We  shall  indeed  find  ourselves  new,  be- 
cause  spiritualiaed  beings ;  but  if  the  cast  of  the 
mind  were  not  in  a  great  measure  the  sasDe, 
how  should  we  retain  our  identity  ?  The  soul 
will  there  become  that  which  it  liere  desired  to 
be,  that  which  it  mourned  because  it  was  so  fir 
from  being.  It  will  have  obtained  that  oomplets 
victory  over  its  corruptions  which  it  here  only 
desired,  which  it  here  only  struggled  to  obtain. 

Here  our  love  of  spiritual  things  is  supertn. 
duoed,  there  it  will  be  our  natilral  frame.  The 
impression  of  God  on  our  hearts  will  be  stamped 
deeper,  but  it  will  not  be  a  different  impressioa. 
Our  obedience  will  be  more  voluntary,  becaass 
there  will  be  no  rival  propensities  to  obsuoct  it 
It  will  be  more  entire,  because  it  will  have:  to 
struggle  with  no  counteracting  fbrce^— Hers  ve 
sincerely  thooghyimperfectly  love  the  Jaw  of 
God,  even  though  it  controuls  our  perverse  will, 
though  it  contradicts  our  corruptions.  Thers 
our  love  will  be  complete,  because  our  will  will 
retain  no  perverseness,  and  our  oormptions  will 
be  done  away. 

Repentance,  precious  at  all  seasons,  in  the 
season  of  health  is  noble.  It  is  a  generous  prin- 
ciple  when  it  overtakes  us  surrounded  with  tha 
prosperities  of  life,  when  it  is  not  put  off  till  dja* 
tress  drives  us  to  it  Seriousness  of  spirit  is 
most  acceptable  to  God  when  danger  is  out  of 
sight,  preparations  for  death  when  death  appeals 
to  be  at  a  distance. 

Virtue  and  piety  are  founded  on  the  natnrs 
of  things,  on  the  laws  of  God,  not  on  any  vicis. 
situdes  in  human  circumstances.  Irreligion, 
folly,  and  vice,  are  just  as  unreasonable  in  the 
meridian  of  life  as  at  the  approach  of  death. 
They  strike  us  difierently  but  they  always  re- 
tain their  own  character.  Every  argument 
against  an  irreligious  death  is  equally  cogent 
against  an  irreligious  life.  Piety  and  penitence 
may  be  quickened  by  the  near  view  of  death, 
but  the  reasons  for  practising  them  are  not 
founded  on  its  nearness.  Death  may  stimolats 
our  fears  fur  the  consequences  of  vice,  but  fur- 
nishes no  motive  for  avoiding  it,  which  Chris- 
tianit;^  had  not  taught  before.  The  necessity 
of  religion  is  as  urgent  now  aa  it  will  he  «ben 
we  are  dving.  It  may  not  appear  so,  but  tfas 
reality  of^  a  thin^  does  not  depend  on  appear- 
ances. Besides,  if  the  necessity  of  being  reli- 
gious depended  on  the  approach  of  death,  what 
moment  of  our  lives  is  there,  in  which  we  have 
any  security  against  it?  In  every  point  of  view, 
therefore,  the  same  necessitr  for  being  roligioor 
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nbiiili  wbtn  we  mre  in  fbll  health  me  when  we 
are  iibout  to  die. 

We  may  then  fairly  arrive  at  this  Gonclaaion, 
that  there  is  no  liappy  tteatk  but  that  which  con- 
docts  to  a  happf  immortality : — No  joy  in  put- 
iinfr  off  the  body,  if  we  have  not  pat  on  the  Lord 
leans  Christ  h-No  eonsolation  in  escaping'  from 
the  miseries  of  time,  till  we  have  obtained  a  well 
fronnded  hope  of  a  blessed  eternity. 


CHAP.  XX. 

•  On  the  SuffetingB  of  Chad  Men. 

AiTLiorrioN  is  the  school  in  which  great  vir- 
toes  are  acquired,  in  which  great  characters  are 
formed.  It  is  a  kind  of  moral  Gymnasium,  in 
which  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  trained  to 
robust  exercise,  hardy  exertion,  and  severe 
conflict. 

We  do  not  hear  of  martial  heroes  in  *  the  calm 
and  piping  time  of  peace,*  nor  of  the  most  emi> 
nent  saints  in  the  quiet  and  unmolested  periods 
of  ecclesiastical  history.  We  are  far  from  deny, 
ing  that  the  principle  of  courage  in  the  warrior, 
or  of  piety  in  the  saint  continues  to  subsist,  ready 
to  be  brought  into  action  when  perils  beset  the 
country  or  trials  assail  the  church  ;  but  it  must 
be  allowed  that  in  long  periods  of  inaction,  both 
are  liable  to  decay. 

The  Christian,  in  our  comparatively  tranquil 
day,  is  happily  exempt  from  the  trials  and  the 
terrors  which  the  annals  of  persecution  record. 
Thanks  to  the  establishment  of  a  pure  Chris- 
tianity  in  the  church,  thanks  to  the  infusion  of 
the  same  pure  principle  into  our  laws,  and  to  the 
mild  and  toleratinjj^  spirit  of  both — a  man  is  so 
far  from  being  liable  to  pains  and  penalties  for 
bis  attachment  to  his  religion,  that  he  is  pro- 
tected  in  its  exercise ;  and  were  certain  existing 
statutes  enforced,  he  would  even  incur  penalties 
for  his  violation  of  religious  duties,  rather  than 
for  his  observance  of  them.* 

Yet  still  the  Christian  is  not  exempt  from  his 
individual,  his  appropriate,  his  undefined  trials. 
We  refer  not  merely  to  those  *  cruel  mockings,* 
which  the  acute  sensibility  of  the  apostle  led  him 
to  rank  in  the  same  catalogue  with  bonds,  im- 
prisonments, exile  and  martyrdom  itself.  We 
allude  not  altogether  to  those  misrepresentations 
tnd  calumnies  to  which  the  zealous  Christian  is 
peculiarly  liable ;  nor  exclusively  to  those  diffi- 
culties to  which  his  very  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples he  professes,  most  necessarily  subject 
him ;  nor  entirely  to  those  occasional  sacrifices 
of  credit,  of  advancement,  of  popular  applause, 
to  which  his  refusing  to  sail  with  the  tide  of 
popular  opinion  may  compel  him  ;  nor  solely  to 
the  disadvantages  which  under  certain  circum- 
stances his  not  preferring  expediency  to  princi- 
ple may  expose  him.  But  the  truly  good  man 
IS  net  only  oflen  called  to  stro^rgle  with  trials  of 
lari^e  dimensions,  with  exigencies  of  obvious 
difficulty,  but  to  encounter  others  which  are 
better  understood  than  defined. 


*  We  sllude  to  the  laws  against  swearing, 
publie  wonbip,  ttc 


And  daller  would  Iw  be  tbaa  the  fkt  weed 
That  rots  itself  at  ease  on  Lethe's  wharf, 

were  he  led  to  batten  undisturbed,  in  peaceful 
security,  on  the  unwholesome  pastures  of  rank 
prosperity.  The  thick  exhslations  drawn  up 
from  this  groes  soil  render  the  atmosphere  so 
heavy  as  to  obstruct  the  ascent  of  pietv,  her 
flagging  pinions  are  kept  down  by  the  influence 
of  this  moist  vapour;  she  is  prevented  froni 
soaring. 


-to  live  Ins 


la  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air, 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot 
Which  men  call  earth. 

The  pampered  Christian  thus  oontinually  gn* 
vitating  to  the  earth,  would  have  his  heart  solely 
bent  to 

Strive  to  keep  ap  a  fVail  and  reverith  being, 
Unmindfal  of  the  crown  reHgi»*  pves, 
After  this  mortal  change,  to  lier  true  servants. 

It  is  an  unspeakable  blessing  that  no  event* 
are  left  to  the  choice  of  beings,  who  from  their 
blindness  would  seldom  fail  to  choose  amiss. 
Were  circumstances  at  our  own  disposal  we 
should  allot  ourselves  nothing  but  ease  and  sue. 
cess,  bot  riches  and  fame,  but  protracted  yonth, 
perpetual  health,  unvaried  happiness. 

AU  this  as  it  would  not  be  very  unnatural,  so 
pdrhaps  it  would  not  be  very  wrong,  for  beinfi 
who  were  always  to  live  on  earth.  But  for  ly- 
ings who  are  placed  here  in  a  state  of  trial  and 
not  established  in  their  final  home,  whose  con- 
dition in  eternity  depends  on  the  use  they  make 
of  time,  nothing  would  be  more  dangerous  thaa 
such  a  power,  nothing  more  fatal  than  the  eon- 
seonences  to  which  such  a  power  would  lead. 

If  a  surgeon  were  to  put  in  the  hand  of  • 
wounded  patient  the  probe  or  the  lancet,  witk 
how  much  false  tenderness  would  he  treat  htnw 
self!  How  skin-deep  would  he  the  examine 
tion,  how  slight  the  incision!  The  patient 
would  escape  the  pain,  but  the  woond  might 
prove  mortal.  The  practitioner  therefbre  wisely 
uses  his  instruments  himself.  He  goes  deep 
perhaps,  but  not  deeper  than  the  case  demands. 
The  pain  may  be  acute  but  the  life  is  preserved. 

Thus  Hi  in  whose  hands  we  are,  is  too  good, 
and  loves  us  too  well  to  trust  us  with  ourselves. 
He  knows  that  we  will  not  contradict  our  own 
inclinations,  that  we  will  not  impoee  on  oorselvei 
any  thing  unpleasant,  that  we  will  not  inflict  on 
ourselves  any  voluntary  pain,  however  necessary 
the  infliction,  however  sslntary  the  efi^ot  God 
ffraeiously  does  this  for  us  himself,  or  he  knows 
It  would  never  be  done. 

A  Christian  is  liable  to  the  same  sorrows  and 
soflTerings  with  other  men;  he  has  no  where 
any  promise  of  immunity  from  the  troubles  of 
life,  but  he  has  a  merciful  promise  of  support 
under  them.  He  eonsiders  them  in  another 
view,  he  bears  them  with  another  spirit,  he  im 
proves  them  to  other  purposes  than  thoee  whose 
views  are  bounded  by  this  world.  Whatever 
may  be  the  instruments  of  his  suflTerings,  whether 
sickness,  hMses,  calumnies,  persecutions,  he 
knows  that  it  proceeds  from  God  ;  all  means  ate 
HIS  instruments.  All  inferior  causes  operate  bv 
I  HIS  directing  band. 
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We  iaid  that  a  Chrbtian  u  liable  to  the  aame 
foflbrings  with  other  men.  Might  we  not  re^ 
peat  what  we  have  before  said,  that  his  very 
Christian  profession  is  often  the  caase  of  his 
•ufferinga  ?  They  are  the  bad^  of  his  disciple- 
■hip,  the  evidences  of  his  FaUier*s  love ;  they 
are  at  once  the  marks  of  Grod*8  favour,  and  the 
materials  of  his  own  future  happiness. 

What  were  the  arguments  of  worldly  advan- 
tage held  out  through  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, to  induce  the  world  to  embrace  the  religion 
it  taught  ?  What  was  the  condition  of  St  Paul's 
introduction  to  Christianity  7  It  was  not— I  will 
•rown  him  with  honour  and  prosperity,  with 
dignity  and  pleasure,  but — I  will  show  him  how 
great  things  he  must  iuffer  Gir  my  name's  sake.* 

What  were  the  virtues  which  Christ  chiefly 
taught  in  his  discourses  7  What  were  the  graces 
he  meet  recommended  by  his  example  7  Self, 
denial,  mortification,  patience,  long-suffering, 
f  enouncing  ease  and  pleasure.  These  are  the 
marks  which  have  ever  since  its  first  appearance, 
distingubhed  Christianity  from  all  the  religions 
M  the  world,  and  on  that  account  evidentiy  prove 
il»  divine  original.  Ease,  splendour,  external 
•rosperity,  conquest,  made  no  part  of  its  esta- 
blishment Other  empires  have  been  founded 
in  the  blood  of  the  vanquished. — the  dominion 
«f  Christ  was  founded  in  his  own  bloocl.  Most 
of  the  beatitudes  which  infinite  compassion  pro- 
■oanced,  have  the  sorrows  of  earth  for  their 
subject,  but  the  joys  of  heaven  for  their  com- 


To  establish  this  religion  in  the  world,  the 
Almighty,  as  his  own  word  assures  u«,  subverted 
kingmms  and  altered  the  face  of  nations.  *  For 
thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,*  (b^  his  prophet 
Hsggai)  *  yet  oooe,  it  is  a  little  while,  and  I  will 
■haKe  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea 
■ad  the  dry  land  ;  and  I  will  shake  all  nations, 
nd  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come.*  Could 
a  religion,  the  kingdom  of  which  was  to  be 
founded  by  such  awful  means,  be  esUblished,  be 
Dorpetuated,  without  involving  the  suflforings  of 
its  subjects. 

If  the  Christian  oourse  bad  been  meant  fiw  a 
path  of  roaes,  would  the  lifo  of  the  author  of. 
Christianity  have  been  a  path  strewed  with 
tlioms  7  *  He  made  for  us,*  says  bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  *  a  covenant  of  sufferings,  his  very  pro- 
mises were  suiforings ;  his  rewards  were  suffer- 
ings, and  his  arguments  to  invite  men  to  folbw 
him  were  only  taken  from  sufierings  in  thb  Ufo, 
and  the  reward  of  sufferings  hereiSker. 

But  if  no  prince  hot  the  Prince  of  Peace  ever 
Mtout  with  the  procbmationof  the  reversionary 
nature  of  his  empire-^if  no  other  king,  to  aUay 
avarice  and  check  ambition,  ever  invited  sub- 
bets  by  the  unallaring  declaration  that  *hb 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world*— if  none  other 
aver  declared  that  it  was  not  dignity  or  honours, 
vabur  or  talents  that  made,  uem  *  worthy  of 
him,*  but  *  taking  up  the  croes*.— if  no  other  ever 
made  the  sorrows  which  would  attend  hb  fol- 
bwars  a  motive  for  their  aUachmentp— yet  no 
ather  ever  had  the  goodness  to  promise,  or  the 
power  to  make  his  promise  good,  that  he  would 
give  *  rest  to  the  heavy  bden.*  Other  sovereigns 
have  *  overcome  the  world*  for  their  own  ambi- 
tion, but  none  besides  ever  thought  of  making  > 


.the  'tribubtipn*  which  ehoald  be  tha  effedor 
that  conquest,  a  ground  for  animating  the  fidelity 
of  hb  foibwers— ever  thought  of  bidding  theei 

*  be  of  good  cheer,*  becamie  he  had  overeome  the 
world  in  a  sense  which  was  to  make  hb  enbjeeta 
lose  all  hope  of  rbing  in  it 

The  apostb  to  the  Philippians  enumerated  it 
among  the  honours  and  distinotioos  prepared 
for  his  most  favonred  converts,  not  oolj  that 

*  they  should  believe  in  Christ,*  but  that  they 
should  also  *  suffer  for  him.*  Any  other  religion 
would  have  made  use  of  such  a  promise  as  aa 
argument  to  deter,  not  to  attract.  That  a  roli- 
gion  should  flourish  the  more  under  such  dis- 
couraging invitations,  with  the  threat  of  even 
degrading  circumstances  and  absolute  losses,  b 
an  unanswerable  evidence  that  it  was  of  no  ha- 
man  origin. 

It  b  among  the  mercies  of  God,  that  he 
strengthens  the  virtues  of  his  servants  by  hard- 
eniuff  them  under  the  cold  and  bracing  climate 
of  adverse  fortune,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
langubh  under  the  shining  but  wit&ring  son 
of  unclouded  prosperity.  When  they  cannot  be 
attracted  to  him  by  genUer  influences,  he  sends 
these  salutarv  storms  and  tempests,  which  parity 
while  they  alarm.  Our  gracious  Father  knon 
that  eternity  is  long  enough  for  hb  children  to 
be  happy  in. 

The  character  of  Christianity  may  be  eeea  bv 
the  very  images  of  militarv  conflict,  under  which 
the  Scriptures  so  frequently  exhibit  it  Snfierinj^ 
b  the  initiation  into  a  Chrbtian*s  calling.  It  is 
his  education  for  heaven.  ShaU  the  schobr  re- 
bel  at  the  dbcipline  which  is  to  fit  him  for  his 
profession ;  or  the  soldier  at  the  exercise  which 
18  to  qualify  him  for  victory  7 

But  the  Christianas  trials  do  not  all  spring 
fi-om  without  He  would  think  them  compara- 
tively easy,  had  he  only  the  opposition  ot  men 
to  struggb  against,  or  even  the  severer  dbpen- 
sations  of  God  to  sustain.  If  he  has  a  conflict 
with  the  world,  he  has  a  harder  conflict  with  sin. 
His  bosom  foe  is  his  most  unyielding  enemy : 

His  warfltre  is  within,  tbece  oniktigeetf 
His  fervent  spirit  labours. 

This  it  is  which  makes  his  other  triab  heavT« 
which  makes  his  power  of  sustaining  them  weak, 
which  renders  his  conquest  over  them  sbw  and 
inconclusive;  which  too  often  solicits  him  to 
oppose  interest  to  duty,  indolence  to  resistance, 
and  self-indul^nce  to  victory. 

This  world  is  the  stage  on  which  worldlj  men 
more  exclusively  act,  and  the  thingsof  the  world, 
and  the  applause  of  the  world,  are  the  rewards 
which  they  propose  to  themselves.  ^Tbese  they 
often  attain — ^with  these  they  are  satisfied.  They 
aim  at  no  higher  end,  and  of  their  aim  they  are 
not  disappointed.  But  let  not  the  Christian  re- 
pine at  the  success  of  those  whose  motives  he 
rejects,  wliose  practices  be  dares  not  adopt, 
whose  ends  he  deprecates.  If  he  foel  any  die- 
position  to  murmur  when  he  sees  the  irreligioos 
in  great  prosperity,  let  him  ask  himself  if  he 
would  tread  their  path  to  attain  their  end — ^if  he 
would  do  their  work  to  obtain  their  wages  ?  He 
knows  he  would  not  Let  him  then  eheerfnlly 
leave  them  to  scramble  for  the  prises,  and  iostb 
for  the  places,  which  the  world  temptingly  Koldi 
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wt,  but  whieh  be  will  not  pnrduM  at  the 
WDrld*8  prke. 

Ckinsult  the  page  of  history,  and  ofaeenre,  not 
only  if  the  beat  men  haw  been  the  moat  ano- 
eaasfui,  but  eveiiifthey  haye  not  often  eminent- 
If  ftiled  in  great  enterpriaea,  undertaken  per- 
haps on  the  purest  principles ;  while  nnworthy 
ittstraments  have  been  oftsn  employed^  not  only 
lo  prodnoe  danfferoua  revolutions,  bat  to  bring 
about  events  altimately  tending  to  the  pablie 
benefit ;  enterprises  in  which  good  men  feared 
to  engage,  which  perhapa  they  were  not  com- 

Cteot  to  effect,  or  in  effecting  which  they  might 
ve  wounded  their  oonsci«iee  and  endangered 
their  aoula. 

Good  caneee  are  not  alwaya  condooted  by 
good  men.  A  good  cause  may  be  connnected 
with  aomething  that  is  not  good,  with  party  for 
iastanoe.  Party  often  doea  that  ibr  virtue, 
which  virtue  ia  not  able  to  do  Ibr  heraelf ;  and 
thus  the  right  cause  is  promoted  and  effected  by 
some  sobordtnate,  even  b^  some  wraog  motive. 
A  worldly  man,  connecting  himaelf  with  a  re- 
ligiouB  cause,  nves  it  that  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  which  neither  its  own  recti- 
tilde,  nor  that  of  its  religioas  supportere  had 
been  able  to  give  it.  Nay  the  very  piety  of  its 
advooatea-ofi>r  worldly  men  always  oonneot 
piety  with  imprudence— had  brought  the  wis- 
dom,  or  at  leaat  the  expediency  of  the  cause  into 
soepicion,  and  it  ia  at  last  carried  by  a  meana 
foreign  to  ItMlf.  The  character  of  the  cause 
must  be  lowered,  we  had  almoat  said,  it  roust  in 
a  certain  degree  be  deteriorated,  to  suit  the 

Kieral  taste,  even  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
t  multitude  for  whoee  benefit  it  ia  intended. 

How  long,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve in  another  connexion,  had  the  world 
groaned  under  the  most  tremendous  engine 
which  superstition  and  despotism,  in  dreadful 
confederation,  ever  contrived  to  force  the  con- 
scienees,  and  torture  the  bodies  of  men ;  where 
racks  were  used  for  persuasion,  and  flames  fer 
argumenta !  The  beat  of  men  fer  ages  have 
been  mourning  under  this  dread  tribunal,  with- 
out  being  competent  to  effect  its  overthrow ;  the 
worst  of  men  have  been  able  to  accompliah  it 
with  a  word. — It  is  a  humiliating  lesson  mr  good 
men,  when  they  thus  see  how  entirely  instru- 
mentality may  be  separated  from  personal  virtue. 

We  still  fall  into  the  error  of  which  the  pro- 
phet eo  long  ago  complained,  *  we  call  the  proud 
kappy,*  and  the  wicked  fortunate,  and  our  hearts 
are  too  apt  to  rise  at  their  successes.  We  pre- 
tend indeed  that  they  rise  with  indignation ;  but 
is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  with  thia  indignation 
is  mixed  a  little  envv,  a  little  rebellion  against 
God  ?  We  murmur,Xhongh  we  know  that  when 
the  instrument  haa  finbhed  his  work,  the  divine 
employer  throws  him  by,  cuts  him  off|  lets  him 
perisK. 

But  you  envy  him  in  the  midst  of  that  work, 
to  accompiish  which  he  has  sacrificed  ever^ 
principle  of  justice,  truth,  and  mercy.  Is  this 
a  man  to  be  envied  7  la  this  a  prcepwity  to  be 
grud|red  7  Would  you  incur  the  penalties  of  that 
bappineas  at  which  you  are  not  ashamed  to 
mmrmnr  T 

But  is  it  happiness  to  commit  sin,  to  be  ab- 
horred by  good  men«  to  offend  God,  to  mia  his 


own  soul  7  I>o  you  reafly  eonsider  a  temporary 
sucoeee  a  reeompenoe  for  deeds  which  will  en- 
sure eternal  woe  to  the  perpetrator  7  Is  the  sue- 
cessfbl  bad  man  happy  7  Of  what  materials 
then  is  happineaa  made  up  7  Is  it  composed  of  a 
disturbed  mind  and  an  unquiet  conscience? 
Are  doubt  and  difficulty,  are  terror  and  appre- 
hension, are  distrust  and  suspicion,  felicities  fer 
which  a  Christian  would  renounce  his  peace, 
would  displease  his  Maker,  would  risk  his  soul  ? 
^Think  of  the  hidden  vulture  that  feeds  on  the 
vitala  of  successfii]  wickedness,  and  your  repin- 
inff*i  yovr  envy,  if  you  are  so  unhappy  as  to  feel 
envy,  will  cease.  Yoar  indignation  will  be  con- 
verted into  compassion,  your  execrations  into 
praver. 

But  if  he  feel  neither  the  sconrffe  of  conscience 
nor  the  sting  of  remorse,  pity  him  the  more. 
Pity  him  for  the  verjr  want  of  that  addition  to 
hia  unhappineas:  fer  if  he  added  to  his  miseriei 
that  of  anticipating  his  punishment,  he  might 
be  led  by  repentance  to  avoid  it  Can  yon 
reckon  the  blinding  the  eyea  and  the  hardenmg 
his  heart,  any  part  of  his  happiness  7  This 
opinion,  however,  you  practically  adopt,  when- 
ever you  gnu^e  the  propensity  of  the  wicM. 
God,  bj  delaymg  the  punishment  of  bad  men, 
fer  which  we  are  ao  impatient,  may  have  de- 
signs of  mercy  of  which  we  know  nothing  }-* 
mercy  perhapa  to  them,  or  if  not  to  them,  yet 
mercy  to  those  who  are  suflbring  by  them,  and 
whom  he  intends  bj  these  bad  instrumente  to 
punish,  and  by  punishin|f,  eventually  to  save. 

There  is  another  sentmient  which  prosperoufl 
wickedness  excites  in  certein  minds ;  that  is 
almost  more  preposterous  than  envy  itself,—* 
and  that  is  respsct ;  but  this  feeling  is  never 
raised  unless  both  the  wickednees  and  the  pros^ 
perity  be  on  a  grand  aeale. 

This  sentiment  also  is  feunded  in  secret  im* 
piety,  in  the  belief  either  that  God  does  not 
govern  human  affairs,  of  that  the  motives  of 
action  are  not  regarded  by  him,  or  that  pros- 
perity ia  a  certain  proof  of  his  favour,  or  that 
where  there  is  success  there  must  be  worth* 
These  flatterers  however  fersake  the  prosperous 
with  their  sood  fortune;  their  applause  is  with- 
held  with  the  success  which  attracted  it  As 
they  were  governed  by  events  in  their  adminu 
tion,  so  evento  lead  them  to  withdraw  it 

But  in  this  admiration  there  i#  a  bad  taste  as 
well  as  a  bad  principle.  If  ever  wickedneas 
oretonds  to  excite  any  idea  of  sublimity,  it  must  . 
DC,  not  in  ite  elevation  but  ito  fell.  If  ever 
Cains  Marina  raises  any  such  sentiment,  it  is 
not  when  he  carried  the  world  befere  him,  it  is 
not  in  his  seditious  and  bloody  triumphs  at 
Rome,  but  it  is  when  in  poverty  and  enle  hia 
intrepid  look  caused  the  dagger  to  drop  fVom 
the  hand  of  the  executioner  }-*it  ia  when  sitting 
among  the  venerable  mina  of  Carthage  he  en 
ioined  a  desolation  so  congenial  to  his  own— 
jMonysins,  in  the  plenitude  of  arbitra^  power, 
raises  our  unmixed  abhorrence.  We  detest 
the  oppreaeor  of  the  people  while  he  continued 
to  trample  on  them,  we  execrate  the  monster 
who  vraa  not  ashamed  to  sell  Plato  as  a  slaveu 
If  ever  we  feel  any  thing  like  interest  on  thin 
subject,  it  'is  not  with  the  tyrant  of  Syraonslf 
bat  with  the  schonl-mastor  of  Corinth. 
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But  tliou|rh  God  may  be  patieRt  with  triamph- 
Bnt  wickednesf:,  ha  does  not  wink  or  oonniTe  at 
it.  Between  being  permitted  and  aopported, 
between  being  employed  and  approved,  the  die- 
lance  ifl  wider  than  we  are  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge. Perhaps  *  tlie  iniquity  of  the  Amoritetf  is 
not  yet  full.*  God  has  always  the  means  of 
punishment  as  well  as  of  pardon  in  his  own 
hands.  But  to  punish  just  at  the  moment  when 
we  would  hurl  the  bolt,  might  break  in  on  a 
scheme  of  Previdence  of  wide  extent  and  in- 
definite consequences.  *  They  have  drunk  their 
hemlock,*  says  a  fine  writer,  *but  the  poison  does 
not  yet  work.*  Perhaps  the  convulsion  may  be 
the  more  terrible  for  the  delay.  Let  us  not  be  im- 
patient  to  accomplish  a  sentence  which  infinite 
lustice  sees  right  to  defer;  it  is  always  time 
enough  to  enter  into  hell.  Let  us  think  more 
of  restraining  our  own  vindictive  tempers,  than 
of  precipitating  their  destruction.  They'  may 
yet  repent  of  their  crimes  they  are  perpetrating. 
God  may  still  by  some  scheme,  intricate,  and 
uninteliigible  to  us,  pardon  the  sin  which  we 
think  exceeds  the  limits  even  of  his  mercy. 

But  we  oontrive  to  make  revenge  itself  look 
tike  religion.  We  call  down  thunder  on  many 
a  head  under  pretence,  tliat  those  on  whom  we 
invoke  it  are  God*s  enemies,  when  perhaps  we 
invoke  it  because  they  are  ours. 

But  though  they  should  oo  on  with  a  fhll 
tide  of  prosperity  to  the  end,  will  it  not  cure 
our  impatience  that  that  end  must  come  7^- 
Will  it  not  satisfy  us  that  they  must  die, 
Ihat  they  must  come  to  judgment?  Which 
is  to  be  envied,  the  Christian  who  dies  and  his 
l»rief  sorrows  have  a  period,  or  he  who  closes  a 
prosperous  f  fb  and  enters  on  a  miserable  eter- 
nity 7  The  One  has  nothing  to  fear  if  the  pro- 
mises  of  the  Gospel  be  true,  the  other  nothing  to 
hope  if  thev  be  not  false.  The  work  of  God 
must  be  a  lie,  heaven  a  fable,  hell  an  invention, 
before  the  impenitent  sinner  can  be  safe.  Is 
that  man  to  be  envied  whose  security  depends  on 
their  falsehood  7  Is  the  other  to  be  pitied  whose 
hope  is  founded  on  their  reality  7  Can  that  state 
be  happiness,  which  results  from  believing  that 
there  is  no  God,  no  future  reckoning  7  Can  that 
state  be  misery  which  consists  in  knowing  that 
there  is  both  7 

In  estimating  the  comparative  happiness  of 
good  and  bad  men,  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  of  all  the  calamities  which  can  be  inflicted 
or  suffered,  sin  is  the  greatest,  and  of  all  punish- 
ments  insensibility  to  sin  is  the  heaviest  which 
the  wrath  of  God  inflicts  in  this  world  for  the 
ooramission  of  it  God  so  far  then  from  approv- 
ing  a  wicked  man,  because  he  suffers  him  to  go 
on  triumphantly,  seems  rather  by  allowing  him 
to  continue  his  smooth  and  prosperous  course, 
to  have  some  awful  destiny  in  store  for  him, 
which  will  not  perhape  be  revealed  till  his  re- 
pentance  is  too  late;  then  his  knowledge  of  God's 
displeasure,  and  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
that  displeasure,  may  be  revealed  together,  may 
be  revealed  when  there  is  no  room  for  mercy. 

But  without  looking  to  futurity — consulting 
only  the  present  condition  of  suffering  virtue, — 
if  we  put  the  inward  consolation  derived  from 
fommumon  with  God,  the  humble  confidence 
of  prayer,  the  devout  truat  in  the  divine  protec- 


tion,  supports  oommonly  reserved  for  the  afflieC- 
ed  Christian,  and  eminently  bestovred  in  his 
greatest  exigence ;  if  we  place  these  feelings  in 
the  opposite  scale  with  all  thatunjnst  power 
ever  bestowed  or  guilty  wealth  poneseed;  we 
shall  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  on  wbieli 
side  even  present  happiness  lies. 

With  a  mind^ihus  fixed,  with  a  faith  thqs 
firm,  one  great  object  so  absorbs  the  Chrtattae, 
that  his  peace  is  not  tossed  about  with  the  things 
which  discompose  ordinary  men.  *My  Ar* 
tune,*  may  he  sav,  *  it  is  true,  is  shattered ;  but 
as  I  made  not  *  fine  gold  my  oonfidenee*  whils 
I  possessed  it,  in  losing  it  I  have  not  lost  myselC 
I  leaned  not  on  power,  for  I  knew  its  instability. 
Had  prosperity  been  my  dependence,  my  eep- 
port  being  removed,  I  must  fall.* 

In  the  oaaeof  the  afflicted  Christian  you  la 
ment  perhaps  with  the  wife  of  the  persecaled 
hero,  that  he  suffers  being  innocent  But  would 
it  extract  the  sting  from  suffering,  were  goik 
added  to  it !  Out  of  two  worlds  to  have  all  sor* 
row  in  this  and  no  hope  in  the  next  would  be 
indeed  intoleraUe.  Would  you  have  him  per- 
chase  a  reprieve  from  suffering  by  sinful  eon- 
pliances  7  Think  how  ease  would  be  desUujed 
by  the  price  paid  for  it !  For  how  short  a  time 
he  would  enjoy  it,  even  if  it  were  not  bpogbt  at 
the  expenee  of  his  soul  \ 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  say  that  soilaring 
is  the  recompenco  of  virtue,  and  yet  it  may  with 
truth  be  asserted  that  the  capacity  for  enjoying- 
ing  the  reward  of  virtue  is  enlarged  by  sufoiag* 
and  thus  it  becomes  not  only  the  instroraent  of 
promoting  virtue,  but  the  instrument  of  reward, 
mg  it  Besides,  God  chooses  for  the  oonfirma^ 
tion  of  our  faith,  as  well  as  for  the  oonsumma- 
tion  of  his  gracious  plans,  to  reserve  in  his  jwb 
hand  this  mcwt  striking  proof  of  a  foture  retri- 
bution. To  suppose  that  he  cannot  ultimately 
recompense  his  virtuous  afflicted  children,  is  to 
believe  him  less  powerful  than  an  earthly  fkp 
ther ;  to  suppose  that  he  toiU  not  is  to  brieve 
him  less  merciful. 

Great  trials  are  oftener  prooft  of  favour  than 
of  displeasure.  An  inferior  officer  will  suffiee 
for  inferior  expeditions,  but  the  sovereign  se- 
lects the  ablest  general  for  the  meet  difficult 
service.  And  not  only  does  the  king  evidencs 
his  opinion  by  the  selection,  but  Uie  soldier 
proves  his  attachment  by  rejoicing  in  the  pre> 
ference.  His  having  gained  one  victory  is  no 
reason  for  his  being  set  aside.  Conquest,  which 
qualifies  him  for  new  attacks,  suggests  a  reason 
for  his  being  again  employed. 

The  sufierings  of  good  men  by  no  means 
contradict  the  promises  that  ^Godliness  has  tfas 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,*  nor  that  pro- 
mise *  that  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth.' 
The^  possess  it  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  en- 
joy Its  blessings,  by  the  spirit  with  which  tbcy 
resign  them. 

The  belief  too  that  trials  will  faciliUte  salva- 
tion is  another  source  of  consolation.  Sufier- 
ings also  abate  the  dread  of  death  by  cheapse- 
ing  the  price  of  life.  The  afieetions  even  of  the 
real  Christian  are  too  much  drawn  downwards. 
His  heart  too  fondly  cleaves  to  the  duet,  though 
he  knows  that  trouble  springs  out  of  it  How 
would  it  be,  if  he  iavariably ^ 
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eajo/tiMnts,  anci  if  a  longr  yhtU  of  del% btt  ky 
tlwtys  open  before  him  7  He  bae  a  forther 
eomfort  in  his  own  boneet  oonecionsnew ;  a 
briifht  oonyicUon  that  his  Christian  feeling  on- 
der  trials,  is  a  cheerinf  eTtdenee  that  his  piety 
is  sincere.  The  gold  has  been  melted  down, 
tnd  its  purity  is  ssoertained. 

Among  his  other  advantages,  the  afflicted 
Christian  has  that  of  being  able  to  apply  to  the 
mercy  of  God :  not  as  a  new  and  untried,  snd 
therefore  an  ancertain  resource.  He  does  not 
eome  as  an  alien  before  a  strange  master,  hot  as 
a  child  into  the  well  known  presence  of  a  tender 
ftther.  He  did  l^ot  put  off  prayer  till  this  press, 
log  exigence.  He  did  not  make  his  God  a  sort 
of  dernier  retTt^  to  be  had  recourse  to  only  in 
the  srreat  water-floods.  He  had  loof  and  dili- 
gently sought  htm  in  the  calm ;  he  had  adhered 
to  him,  if  the  f^rase  may  be  allowed,  before  he 
was  driven  to  it.  He  had  sought  God*s  favour 
while  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  world.  He 
did  not  wait  for  the  day  of  evil  to  seek  the  su- 
preme Good.  He  did  not  defer  his  meditations 
on  heavenly  things  to  the  disconsolate  hour  when 
earth  has  nothin||r  fbr  him.  He  can  cheerfully 
associate  religion  with  those  formet  days  of  foli- 
city,  when  with  every  thing  before  him  out  of 
which  to  choose,  he  ohose  God.  He  not  only 
feels  the  support  derived  from  his  present  pray, 
ers,  but  the  benefit  of  all  those  which  he  offered 
up  in  the  day  of  joy  and  jrlsdness.  He  will  es. 
pecially  derive  comfort  from  the  supplications 
oe  had  made  for  the  anticipated  though  unknown 
trial  o^  the  present  hour,  and  which  in  such 
a  world  of  vicissitudes,  it  was  reasonable  to 
atpect. 

Let  us  confesp,  then,  that  in  all  the  trying 
circumstances  of  this  changeful  scene,  there  is 
something  infinitely  sooth ing  to  the  feelings  of 
a  Christian,  something  inexpressibly  tranquiliz. 
ing  to  his  mind,  to  know  that  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  events,  but  to  submit  to  them ;  that  he 
hos  nothing  to  do  with  the  revolutions  of  lifo  but 
to  acquiesce  in  them,  as  thtf  dispensations  of 
eternal  wisdom ;  that  he  has  not  to  take  the  ma- 
nagement out  of  the  hands  of  Providence,  but 
submissively  to  follow  the  divine  leading ;  that 
he  has  not  to  contrive  for  to-morrow,  but  to  ac- 
quiesce  to-day ;  not  to  condition  about  events 
yet  to  come,  but  to  meet  those  which  are  pre- 
sent  with  cheerful  resignation.  Let  him  be 
thankful  that  as  he  could  not  by  foreseeing,  pre. 
vent  them,  so  he  was  not  permitted  to  foresee 
them,  thankful  for  ignorance  where  knowledge 
would  only  prolong  without  preventing  suffer- 
ing;  thankful  for  that  grace  which  has  promised 
that  our  strength  shall  be  proportioned  to  our 
day,  thankful  that  as  he  is  not  responsible  for 
trials  which  he  has  not  brought  on  himself,  so 
by  the  goodness  of  God  these  trials  may  be  im- 
proved  to  the  noblest  purposes.  The  quiet  ac* 
quiescence  of  the  heart,  the  annihilation  of  the 
will  under  actual  circumstances,  be  the  trial 
great  or  small,  is  mure  acceptable  to  God,  more 
indicative  of  true  piety,  than  the  strongest  ge- 
neral  resolutions  of  firm  acting  and  deep  sub- 
mission  under  the  most  trying  unborn  events. 
In  the  remote  case  it  is  the  imagination  which 
submits :  in  the  actual  case  it  is  the  will. 

We  are  too  ready  to  imagine  that  tlmre  k  no 


other  way  of  serving  God  but  by  active  axer* 
tions ;  exertions  which  are  ofVen  made  because 
they  indulge  our  natural  taste,  and  gratify  our 
own  inclinations. — But  it  is  an  error  to  imagine 
that  God,  b^  potting  us  In  any  supposable  sitna- 
tion,  puts  It  out  of  our  power  to  gbrify  him ; 
that  he  can  place  us  under  any  circumstances 
which  msy  not  be  turned  to  some  account,  eithei 
for  ourselves  or  others.  Joseph  in  his  prison, 
under  the  strongest  disqualifications,  loss  of  li. 
berty,  and  a  blasted  reputation,  made  way  fbr 
both  bis  own  high  advancement  and  for  the  de» 
liveranoe  of  Israel.  Daniel  in  his  dungeon,  not 
only  the  destined  prey,  but  in  the  very  jaws  of 
furious  beasts,  converted  the  king  of  tfabyleo, 
and  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God.  Could  prosperity  have  effected  the  for* 
mer  7  Would  not  prosperity  have  prevented  the 
latter? 

But  to  descend  to  more  familiar  instances  ^* 
It  is  among  the  ordinary,  though  most  mysteri 
ouaf  dispensations  of  Providence,  that  many  of 
his  appointed  servants  who  are  not  only  ami 
nently  fitted,  but  also  most  zealously  disposed, 
to  glorify  their  Redeemer,  by  instructing  and 
reforming  their  follow  creatures,  are  yet  dis* 
qualified  by  disease,  and  aet  aside  from  that  pub* 
lie  duty  of  which  the  necessity  is  so  obvious, 
and  of  which  the  fruits  were  so  remarkable  ; 
whilst  many  others  possess  uninterrupted  health 
and  strength,  for  the  exercise  of  thoee  func- 
tions for  which  they  are  little  gifled  and  less 
disposed. 

But  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.  He  is 
not  accountable  to  his  creatures.  The  caviller 
would  know  why  it  is  right.  The  suffering 
Christian  believee  and  feels  it  to  be  right.  Ha 
humbly  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  the  afflic* 
tion  which  his  friends  are  lamenting ;  he  fbels 
the  mercy  of  the  measure  which  others  are  sus- 
pecting of  injustice.  With  deep  humility  he  ii 
persuaded  that  if  the  affliction  is  not  yet  with 
drawn,  it  is  because  it  has  not  yet  accomplished 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  sent  The  priva- 
tion is  probably  intended  both  for  the  individual 
interest  of  the  sufferer,  and  for  the  reproof  of 
those  who  have  neglected  to  profit  by  his  labours. 
Perhaps  God  more  especially  thus  draws  still 
nearer  to  himself,  him  who  had  drawn  so  many 
others. 

But  \n  take  a  more  particular  view  of  the  ease, 
we  are  too  ready  to  consider  suffering  as  an  in* 
dication  of  God's  displeasure,  not  so  much 
against  sin  in  general,  as  against  the  individual 
sufferer.  Were  this  the  case,  then  would  those 
saints  and  martyrs  who  have  pined  in  eyile,  and 
groaned  in  dungeons,  and  expired  on  scaflfolds, 
nave  been  the  objects  of  God's  peculiar  wrath 
instead  of  his  special  favour.  But  the  truth  is, 
some  little  tincture  of  latent  infidelity  mixes  it> 
self  in  almost  all  our  reasonings  on  these  topics. 
We  do  not  constantly  take  into  the  account  a 
future  state.  We  want  God,  if  I  may  hanrd 
the  expression,  to  clear  himself  as  he  goes.  We 
cannot  give  him  such  long  credit  as  the  period 
of  human  life.  He  must  every  moment  be  vin- 
dicating his  character  a^inst  every  sceptical 
cavil ;  he  must  unravel  his  plans  to  e*ery  shal- 
low critic,  he  most  anticipate  the  knowledge  ^ 
his  design  before  its  operations  are  compfataA 
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If  we  may  adopt  a  phraae  in  nae  nmoDg  the  vol. 
gar,  we  will  trust  him  no  farther  than  we  can 
see  him.  Though  he  has  said,  *  judge  nothing 
before  the  time,  we  judge  instantly,  of  coarse 
rashly,  and  in  general  falsely.  Were  the  brevity 
of  earthly  prosperity  and  suffering,  the  certainty 
of  retribative  justice,  and  the  eternity  of  future 
blessedness  perpetually  kept  in  view,  we  should 
have  more  patienoe  with  God. 

Even  in  judging  fictitious  compositions,  we 
are  more  just  During  the  perusal  of  a  1  ragedy, 
or  any  work  of  invention,  though  we  feel  for  the 
distresses  of  the  personajres,  yet  we  do  not  form 
an  ultimate  judgment  of  the  propriety  or  injas> 
ties  of  their  sufferings.  We  wait  for  the  catas- 
trophe.  We  give  the  poet  credit  either  that  he 
will  extricate  them  fi-om  their  distresses,  or 
eventually  explain  the  justice  of  them.  We  do 
not  condemn  him  at  the  end  of  every  scene  for 
the  trials  of  that  scene,  which  the  sufferers  do 
not  appear  to  have  deserved ;  for  the  suflSsrings 
whieh  do  not  always  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
their  own  misconduct  We  behold  the  trials  of 
the  virtuous  with  sympathy,  and  the  successes 
of  the  wicked  with  indication ;  but  we  do  not 
Mas  our  final  sentence  till  the  poet  has  passed 
nis.  We  reserve  our  decisive  judgment  till  the 
last  scene  doses,  till  the  curtain  drops.  Shall 
we  not  treat  the  schemes  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
with  as  much  f  aspect  as  the  plot  of  a  drama? 

Bat  to  borrow  our  illustrations  fh>m  realities. 
--•In  a  court  of  justice  the  by-standers  do  not 
give  their  sentence  in  the  midst  of  a  trial.  We 
wait  patiently  till  all  the  evidence  is  collected, 
and  circumstantially  detailed,  and  finally  sum- 
med up*  And — to  pursue  the  illusion — imper- 
foct  as  haman  decisions  may  possibly  be,  fallible 
as  we  must  allow  the  most  deliberate  and  honest 
verdict  must  prove,  we  commonly  applaud  the 
joatice  of  the  jury,  and  the  equity  of  the  judge. 
The  felon  they  condemn,  we  rarely  acquit;  where 
the^  remit  judgment,  we  rarely  denounce  it — 
It  IS  only  iNFiivrrx  wisooM  on  whose  purposes 
we  cannot  rely ;  it  is  only  iNruriTE  mercv  whose 
operations  we  cannot  trust  It  is  only  *the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth*  who  cannot  do  ri^h  t  We 
reverse  the  order  of  God  by  summoning  Him 
at  our  bar,  at  whose  awful  bar  we  shall  soon  be 
jttd|ed. 

Butr  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  point— 
the  apparently  unfair  distribution  of  prosperity 
between  ^ood  and  bad  men.  As  their  case  is 
opposite  in  every  thing — the  one  is  constantly 
deriving  his  happiness  from  that  which  is  the 
smirce  of  the  other's  misery,  a  sense  of  the  di- 
vine oroniscienoe.  The  eye  of  God  if  a  *  pillar 
of  light*  to  the  one,  *  and  a  cloud  and  darkness* 
to  the  other.  It  is  no  less  a  terror  to  him  who 
dreads  His  justice,  than  a  joy  to  him  who  derives 
bU  his  support  from  the  awfhl  thought,  Thou 
GoDSBnT! 

But  as  we  have  already  observed,  can  we  want 
a  broader  line  of  discrimination  between  them 
than  their  actual  condition  here,  independently 
of  the  different  portions  reserved  for  them  here- 
after 1  Is  it  not  distinction  enough,  that  the 
one,  though  sad,  is  safe ;  that  the  other,  though 
confident,  is  insecure  T  Is  not  the  one  as  for 
fi^ym  rest  as  he  is  from  virtue,  as  far  fVom  the 
aajoyment  of  quiet  aa  from  the  hope  of  heaven, 


as  for  from  peace  aa  he  is  bom  God  7  la  itaok 
thin^  that  every  day  brings  the  ChrisiCiaB  nearer 
to  his  sTown,  and  that  the  simier  is  everj  dajf 
working  his  way  nearer  to  his  rmn  7  The  boor 
of  death  whieh  the  one  dreada  aa  aoBtetluiig 
worse  than  extinction,  ia  to  the  other  the  how 
of  his  nativity,  the  birth-day  of  immortality.  At 
the  height  of  his  suiferings,  the  md  man  kaova 
that  they  will  soon  terminate.  In  the  aeaitii  of 
his  sucoaw  the  sinner  has  a  almilar  aeauranesw 
But  how  different  is  the  result  of  the  same  ooo- 
viction !  An  invincible  faith  auataina  the  cne, 
in  the  severest  cabimitiea,  while  aa  ineztiii. 
guiahable  dread  givea  the  lie  to  the  proodoat 
triumpha  of  the  other. 

He  then,  after  all,  ia  the  only  happy  aaB.-^ 
not  whom  worldly  prosperity  renders  appsreaily 
happy,  but  whom  no  chance  of  worldly  oic«bb- 
stanoea  can  make  essentially  miserable ;  whoaa 
peace  depends  not  on  extamal  events,  hot  on  aa 
internal  support ;  not  on  that  anoooaa  which  ia 
common  to  all,  but  on  that  hope  whioh  ia  the 
peeuliar  privilege,  on  that  promise  which  ia  the 
Bohi  prerogative  of  a  Christian. 


CHAP.  XXL 
Tile  temper  and  conduct  ef  the  Chriatiam,  in  flSdfc. 

Thi  pagan  philoaophera  have  given  mutj  adi- 
rairable  precepts  both  for  resigning  biesungs 
and  for  sustaining  miafortnnea;  but  wantmg  the 
motives  and  sanctions  of  Christianity,  thoogh 
they  excite  much  inteDectoal  admiration,  they 
produce  little  practical  effect  The  stars  whicJi 
glittered  in  their  moral  ni^ht,  though  bright,  ira- 
parted  no  warmth.  Their  moat  beaotifiii  dia* 
sertations  on  death  had  no  charm  to  extract  its 
sting.  We  receive  no  support  fhmi  their  moet 
elalrarate  treatises  on  immortality,  for  want  of 
Him  who  *  broughMifo  and  immortality  to  light* 
Their  consolatory  discussion  could  not  strip  the 
grave  of  its  terrors,  for  to  them  it  waa  not  *  swal- 
lowed up  in  victory.*  To  conceive  of  the  soul 
as  an  immortal  principle,  without  proposing  a 
scheme  for  the  pardon  of  its  sins,  waa  but  oM 
consolation.  Their  fbture  atate  was  but  a  happy 
guess :  their  heaven  but  a  fortunate  eonjecture. 

When  We  peiuse  their  finest  compositions,  we 
admire  the  manner  in  which  the  medicine  is  ad- 
ministered, but  we  do  not  find  it  effectual  for 
the  cure,  nor  even  for  the  mitigation  of  our  dis. 
eaae*  The  beauty  of  the  sentiment  we  applaod, 
but  our  heart  continues  to  ache.  There  is  no 
healing  balm  in  their  elegant  prescriptioii. 
These  four  little  words,  *  tht  wux  bx  dokx,* 
contain  a  charm  of  more  powerful  efficacy  than 
all  the  discipline  of  the  stole  seho<^!  They  oot 
up  a  long  train  of  clear  but  cold  reaavning,  and 
supercede  whole  volumes  of  argument  on  fole 
and  neoeasity. 

What  au£forer  ever  derived  any  eaae  from  the 
subtle  distinction  of  the  hair-splitting  caauiet, 
who  allowed  *  that  pain  waa  voy  trooUeaome, 
but  resolved  never  to  acknowled^  it  to  be  aa 
evil  7*  There  ia  an  equivocation  in  hia  manner 
of  stoting  the  proposition.    He  doaa  oot  dircedy 
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•aj  that  jMin  it  not  an  eYiI,  Imt  W  a  Mpliittieal 
tarn  proieaaes  that  pbiloiophy  will  naver  emtfeu 
it  to  be  aQ  afil.  But  what  oonaolation  does  the 
aafFerer  draw  from  theqnibbling*  nicety  T  *  What 
difier«noe  is  there,*  aa  archbishop  Tillotsoii  well 
inquiree,  *  between  things  being  troublesome  and 
being  evils,  when  all  tbs  evil  of  an  affliction  lies 
ia  the  trouble  it  creates  to  qs  ?' 
^  Christianity  knows  none  of  these  Aineifbl  dis- 
tinctions. She  never  pretends  to  insist  that  pain 
IS  not  an  evil,  bat  she  does  more ;  she  eonverts 
it  into  a  good.  Christianitv  therefore  teaches  a 
ibrtitade  as  much  more  noble  than  philosophy, 
aa  meeting  pain  with  resignation  to  the  hand 
that  inflicu  it,  is  more  heroic  than  denying  it 
to  be  an  eviL 

To  sabmit  on  the  mere  hnman  groond  that 
there  is  no  alternative,  is  not  resignation,  bat 
hopelessness.  To  bear  affliction  sofely  becaose 
impatience  will  not  remove  it  is  but  an  inferior, 
though  a  just  resson  for  bearing  it  It  savours 
lather  of  despair  than  sabmission,  when  not 
sanctioned  by  a  higher  principle^ — *It  is  the 
Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good,*  is  at 
ooce  a  motive  of  more  powerfhl  obligation,  than 
all  the  documents  which  philosophy  ever  sug- 
gested ;  a  firmer  ground  or  support  than  all  the 
energies  that  natural  fortitude  ever  supplied. 

Under  any  visitation,  sickness  fbr  instance, 
God  permits  us  to  think  the  affliction  *  not  joy- 
ous but  grievous.*  But  though  he  allowe  us  to 
feel,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  repine. 
There  ia  again  a  sort  of  heroism  in  bearing  up 
against  affliction,  which  some  adopt  on  the 
ground  that  it  raises  their  character,  and  confers 
dignity  on  their  suffiiring.  This  philosophic 
firmness  is  far  from  being  the  temper  which 
Christianity  inculcates. 

When  we  are  compelled  by  the  hand  of  God 
to  endure  soarings,  or  driven  by  a  conviction 
of  the  vanity  of  the  world  to  renounee  its  enjoy- 
ments,  we  must  not  endure  the  one  on  the  low 
principle  of  its  being  inevitable,  nor,  in  flying 
nom  the  other  must  we  retire  to  the  oontempla- 
tion  of  our  own  virtues.  We  must  not,  with  a 
sullen  intrepidity,  collect  ourselves  into  a  centre 
of  our  own ;  into  a  cold  apathy  to  all  without, 
and  a  proud  approbation  of  all  within.  We  must 
not  contract  our  scattered  faults  into  a  sort  of 
dignified  selfishness ;  nor  concentrate  our  feel- 
ings  into  a  proud  magnanimity,  we  must  not 
adopt  ap  independent  rectitude.  A  gloomy  sto- 
icism is  not  Christian  heroism.  A  melancholy 
non-resistance  is  not  Christian  resignation. 

Nor  must  we  indemnify  ourselves  for  our  oat- 
ward  self-control  by  secret  murmarings.  We 
may  be  admired  fbr  our  resolution  in  this  in- 
stance, as  fbr  our  generosity  and  dbinterested- 
ness  in  other  instances ;  but  we  deserve  little 
commendation  fbr  whatever  we  give  up,  if  we 
do  not  give  up  our  own  inclination.  It  is  in- 
ward repining  that  we  must  endeavour  to  re- 
press ;  it  is  the  discontent  of  the  heart,  the  an- 
expressed  but  not  unfelt  murmur,  against  which 
we  must  pray  fbr  grace  and  struggle  fbr  resist- 
ance.  We  must  not  smother  our  discontents 
before  others,  and  feed  on  them  in  private.  It 
b  the  hidden  rebellion  of  the  will  we  must  sub- 
due,  if  we  would  submit  as  Christians.  Nor  must 
we  Justify  our  impatience  by  saying  that  if  oar 
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aflfietiondidafst^ 
to  our  fiuniliM^  and  aistiva  in  the  samce  of  God» 
we  oould  mora  cbeerAiUy  bear  it.  Let  ns  father 
be  assured  thu  it  does  not  disqualify  us  fbr  thafr 
duty  whloh  we  most  need,  aiid  to  which  God 
oalu  us  by  the  very  disqnalifieatlon. 

A  constant  posture  of  defence  agaiasi  the  at- 
taoka  ofl'  our  great  spiritual  enemy,  is  a  bettSB 
security  than  an  incidental  blow,  or  evea  an  o<h 
easioniu  victory.  It  is  also  a  better  preparatiea 
fbr  aH  the  oeenrreneae  of  life.  It  ia  net  soma 
signal  act  of  mortification,  but  an-habitaal  stala 
of  discipline  which  wiU  piepare  ua  fbr  great 
trials.  AsDuleveron  the  watch,  fervent  in  pray« 
er,  diligent  in  self-inspection,  freouent  ia  awoi- 
tation,  fortified  affain9t  the  vanitiea  of  time  by 
repeated  views  of  eternity,  all  the  avenuea  ta 
sueh  a  heart  will  be  in  a  good  measure  ahut 
against  temptation,  barred  ia  a  great  dagrea 
against  the  the  tempter.  ^Stroag  ia  the  Lord 
and  in  the  power  of  his  might,*  it  will  be  enna- 
bled  to  reaist  the  one,  to  expel  the  other.  To  a 
mind  so  prepared,  the  thoughta  of  sickneas  witt 
not  be  new,  Ibr  he  knowa  it  is  the  *  ooadition  of 
the  battle ;  the  prospset  of  death  will  not  be  ear 
prising,  fbr  be  knows  it  is  its  termination. 

The  period  ia  now  come  when  we  most  sum 
BKm  all  the  fbrtitude  of  the  rational  baio|[,  all  tba 
reeignation  ef  the  Christian.  The  principlea  we 
have  been  learaiag  most  aow  be  made  praeticaL 
The  speenlations  we  have  admired  we  m«s( 
now  realize.  All  that  we  have  been  studying 
was  ia  order  to  furaish  aiateriais  Ibr  this  grand 
exigeaeew^AU  the  strength  we  hare  been  eol. 
lecUag  roust  now  be  broaght  into  action.  Wa 
must  now  draw  to  a  point  all  the  scattered  argu- 
ments, all  the  several  motivea,  all  the  mdividual 
supports,  all  the  cheering  promises  of  religion. 
We  must  exemplify  all  ue  rules  we  have  given 
toothers;  we  most  embody  all  "the  resolutiona 
we  have  fiirmed  for  ourselves ;  we  must  reduce 
our  precepts  to  experience ;  we  must  pass  from 
disooursee  on  submission  to  its  exercise ;  from 
dissertations  on  su£bring  to  sustaining  iL  We 
must  heroically  call  up  the  determinations  of 
our  better  days.  We  must  recollect  what  wa 
have  aaid  of  the  aupports  of  faith  and  hope 
when  our  strength  waa  in  fbU  vigour,  when  our 
heart  waa  at  ease,  and  our  aiind  undisturbed. 
Let  us  collect  aU  that  remains  to  us  of  mental 
strength.  Let  ns  implore  the  aid  of  holy 
hope  and  fervent  faith,  to  show  that  religion 
ia  not  a  beaatifU  theory,  but  a  soul-sustaining 
truth. 

Endeavour  without  harrassin^  scrutiny  or 
distressing  doubt,  to  ant  on  the  prmciples  which 
your  sounder  judgment  formerly  admitted.  Tha 
strongest  fiuth  is  wanted  in  the  hardest  trials. 
Under  those  trials,  to  the  confirmed  Christian 
the  highest  ^ree  of  grace  ia  common^  im« 
parted.  Impair  not  tint  faith  on  which  yoo 
rested  when  ^our  mind  was  strong,  by  suspect, 
ing  its  validity  now  it  ia  weak.  That  which 
had  your  full  aasont  in  perfect  health,  which 
waa  then  firmly  rooted  w  your  spirit,  and 
grounded  in  your  understanding,  muft  not  ba 
unfixed  by  the  doubta  of  an  enfeebled  reason 
and  the  aeruples  of  an  impaired  judgment  Yon 
may  not  now  be  able  to  determine  on  the  rea. 
sonableness  of  prnpoaiHina,  bvt  you  may  derive 
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r  eoatolation  from  oooolnaioiM  whick  w«ra 
11U7  eaUblUbed  in  yoar  mind* 

The  refleotiitf  ChrUtian  will  coMider  ibfi  na^ 
tnnil  evil  of  ■icLneM  is  the  oonaeqiience  and 
panishmmit  of  moral  eviL  He  wlU  mourn,  not 
only  that  he  Buffers  pain,  but  because  that  pain 
IS  the  efieet  of  sin.  If  man  had  not  sinned,  he 
would  not  have  suffered.  The  heaviest  ag^rra- 
vation  of  his  pain  is  to  know  that  he  has  de. 
served  it  But  it  is  a  counterbalance  to  this 
trial  lo  know  that  our  merciful  Father  has  no 
ttleasure  in  the  sufferings  of  his  children ;  that 
lie  chastens  them  in  love;  that  he  never  in- 
flicts a  stroke  which  he  could  safely  spare ;  that 
he  inflicts  it  to  purify  as  well  as  to  punish,  to 
eautioD  as  well  as  to  cnre,^to  improve  as  well  as 
to  chastise 

What  a  support  in  ftie  dreary  season  ci  sick- 
ness is  it  to  reflect,  that  the  Captain  of  our  sal- 
vation  was  made  perfect  through  sufferings; 
that  if  we  suffer  with  him  we  shall  also  reign 
with  him,  which  implies  also  the  reverse,  that 
if  we  do  not  suffer  with  him,  we  shall  not  reign 
with  him ;  that  is,  if  we  suffer  merely  because 
we  cannot  help  it,  without  reftrence  to  him, 
without  suffering  for  his  sake  and  in  his  spirit 
If  it  be  not  sanctified  suffering  it  will  avail  but 
little.  We  shall  not  be  paid  for  having  suffered, 
as  is  the  creed  of  too  manj^,  but  our  meetness 
lor  the  kingdom  of  vkn-y  will  be  increased  if  we 
■nifor  according  to  bis  will  and  after  his  exam- 
pie. 

He  who  is  brought  to  serious  reflection  by  the 
salutary  affliction  of  a  sick  bed,  will  look  back 
with  astonishment  on  his  former  false  estimate 
of  worldly  things.  Riches!  Beauty!  Pleasure! 
Genius !  Fame  !-^What  are  they  in  the  eyes 
of  the  sick  and  the  dying  7 

Riches  !  These  are  so  far  from  affording  him 
a  moment's  ease,  that  it  will  he  well  if  no  former 
misapplication  of  them  aggravate  his  present 
pains.  He  feels  as  if  he  only  wished  to  live 
that  he  might  henceforth  dedicate  them  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  given. 

BcAUTir !  What  is  beauty,  he  cries,  as  he  con- 
siders his  own  sunken  eves,  hollow  cheeks,  and 
pallid  countenance.  He  acknowledges  with 
the  Psalmist,  that  the  consuming  of  beauty  is 
*  the  rebuke  with  which  the  Almighty  correcto 
nan  for  sin.' 

GsNius!  What  is  it?  Without  religion,  ge- 
nius is  only  a  lamp  on  ths  gate  of  a  puaee.  It 
may  serve  to  cast  a  gU%m  of  lijpht  on  those  with- 
out,  while  the  inhabitant  sits  in  darkness. 

PLBABuai !  That  has  not  lefl  a  trace  behind 
it  *  It  died  in  the  birth,  and  is  not  therefore 
worthy  to  come  into  the  bill  of  Mortality.'* 

Famk  !  Of  this  his  very  soul  acknowledges 
the  emptiness.  He  is  astonished  ^ow  ho  could 
ever  be  so  infiituatod  as  to  run  aftor  a  sound,  to 
eourt  a  breath,  to  pursue  a  shadow,  to  embrace 
a  cloud.  An|pistus,  askin|^  his  friends  as  they 
surrounded  his  dybg  bed,  if  he  had  acted  his 
psjrt  well,  on  their  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
eried  plaudiu.  But  the  accbunatioos  of  the 
whole  universe  would  rather  mock  than  sooth 
«lie  dying  Christian  if  unsanctioned  by  the  hope 
Wthe  divine  approbation.    He  now  rales  at  ite 


iust  value  that  &me  which  was  90  often  edipsed 

by  envy,  and  which  will  be  so'  soon  forgotten  iu 
death.  He  has  no  ambition  lefl  but  for  heaven, 
where  there  will  be  neither  envy,  death,  nor  fiir- 
getfulness. 

When  capable  of  reflection,  the  sick  Chris- 
tian will  revolve  all  the  sins  and  errors  of  his 
past  life ;  he  will  humble  himself  for  them  as 
sincerely  as  if  he  had  never  repented  of  them 
before ;  and  implore  the  divine  forgiveness  as 
fervently  as  if  he  did  not  believe  they  were  long 
since  forgiven.  The  remembrance  of  his  former 
offences  will  grieve  him,  but  the  humble  hope 
that  they  are  pardoned  will  fill  him  '  with  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.* 

Even  in  this  state  of  helplessness  he  may  im- 
prove his  self-acquaintance.  He  msy  detect  new 
deficiencies  in  his  character,  fresh  imperfectkxw 
in  his  virtues.  Omissions  will  now  strike  bim 
with  the  force  of  actual  sins.  ResignatioD, 
which  he  fancied  was  so  easy  when  only  the 
sufferings  of  others  required  it,  he  now  finds  lo 
be  difficult  when  called  on  to  practise  it  himself 
He  has  sometimes  wondered  at  their  impatience, 
he  is  now  humbled  at  his  own.  He  will  not^only 
try  to  bear  patiently  the  pains  he  actually  md 
fers,  but  will  recollect  gratefully  those  from 
which  he  has  been  delivered,  and  which  he  may 
hkve  formerly  found  less  supportable  than  his 
present  sufferings. 

In  the  extremity  of  pain  he  feels  there  is  no 
consolation  but  in  humble  acquieaoence  in  ths 
divine  will.  It  may  be  that  he  can  pray  but 
little,  but  that  little  will  be  fervent  He  can 
articulate  perhaps  not  at  all,  but  his  prayer  is 
addressed  to  one  who  sees  the  heart,  who  can 
interpret  ite  language,  who  requires  not  words, 
but  affections.  A  pan^  endured  without  a  mur- 
mur, or  only  such  an  involuntary  groan  as  na- 
ture  extorte,  and  faith  regrets,  is  itself  a  prayer. 

If  surrounded  with  all  the  accommodations 
of  affluence,  let  bim  compare  his  own  sitoaticqa 
with  that  of  thousands,  who  probably  with  great 
er  merit,  and  under  severer  trials,  have  not  one 
of  his  alleviations.  When  invited  to  the  distaste- 
ful  remedy,  let  him  reflect  how  many  perishing 
fellow  creatures  may  be  pining  for  that  remedy, 
to  whom  it  might  be  restorative,  or  who,  fancy- 
ing  that  it  might  be  so,  suffer  additional  distress 
from  their  inability  to  procure  it 

In  the  intervals  of  severer  pain  he  will  turn 
his  few  advanteges  to  the  best  account  He  will 
make  tbe  most  of  every  short  respite.  He  will 
patiently  bear  with  little  disappointmente,  little 
delays,  with  the  awkwardness  of  accidental  ne- 
glect of  his  attendante,  and,  thankful  for  gene- 
ral kindness,  he  will  accept  good  will  instead 
of  perfection.  The  suffering  Christian  will  be 
grateful  for  small  reliefs,  little  alleviations,  short 
snatohes  of  rest.  To  him,  abated  pain  will  be 
positive  pleasure.  The  freer  use  of  limbs  which 
had  nearly  lost  their  activity,  will  be  enjoyments. 
Let  not  the  reader  who  is  rioting 

In  all  the  madnesi  of  supertiuoiis  health, 

think  lightly  of  these  trivial  comforts.  Lei  him 
not  despise  them  as  not  worthy  of  gratitude,  or 
as  not  capable  of  exciting  it  He  may  ooe  day, 
and  that  no  distant  day,  be  brought  to  Uie  1 
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•Ute  ofMOHf  and  ^ldll.  May  Im  •tpwimat 
tin  OMroiM  bo  mtw  deridM,  atid  bmj  Im  ftel 
liifftMr  ooniAirUi  of  nfe  griMtDdo ! 

The  softrer  hat  perhaps  often  tegwtled  that 
one  of  the  worst  eineU  of  eickneM  m  the  eelfiih- 
■eea  it  too  naturally  indnoes.  The  temptation 
to  this  he  will  resist,  by  not  being  exaotinr  and 
unreasonable  in  his  reqoisitioos.  Through  his 
tenderness  to  the  Ibelings  of  others,  he  wiH  be 
carefol  not  to  add  to  their  distress  by  any  ap- 
pearanoe  of  disoontent 

What  a  lesson  against  selfishness  have  we 
in  the  condnctof  oar  dying  Redeemer !— It  was 
while  bearing  his  cross  to  the  pUce  of  ezeca- 
lion,  that  he  said  to  the  sorrowing  moltitode, 

*  Weep  not  (or  m§,  bat  for  yoorseiVes  and  for 
yoar  children.*  It  was  while  enduring  the 
agonies  of  cmcifixion  that  he  endeaToured  to 
mitigate  the  sorrows  of  his  mother  and  of  his 
iKend,  by  tenderly  committing  them  to  each 
other's  care. — It  was  while  sustaining  the 
pangs  of  dissolution,  that  he  gave  the  imme- 
diate promise  of  heaTen  to  the  expiring  crimi- 
nal. 

The  Christian  will  reriew,  if  able,  not  only 
the  sins,  but  the  mercies  of  his  past  lift.  If  pre- 
Tiously  accustomed  to  unbroken  health,  he  will 
bless  Uod  for  the  long  period  in  which  he  has  en- 
joyed  it  If  continued  infirmity  has  been  his 
portion,  he  will  foel  gratsfbl  that  he  has  had 
such  a  long  and  gradual  weaning  from  the 
world.  Fh>m  either  state  he  will  extract  oon- 
eolation.  If  pain  be  new,  what  a  mercy  to  have 
hitherto  escaped  it !  If  habitoal,  we  bear  more 
easily  what  we  hare  borne  long. 

He  win  review  his  temporal  blessings  and  de- 
liTeranoes ;  his  domestic  comforts,  his  Christisn 
friendships.     Among    his    mercies,    his    now 

*  purged  eyes*  will  reckon  his  difficultiee,  his 
sorrows  and  trials.  A  new  and  heavenly  light 
will  be  thrown  on  that  passage,  *  It  is  good  for 
me  that  I  have  been  afflicted.'  It  seems  to  him 
as  if  hitherto  he  had  only  heard  it  with  the 
hearing  of  his  ear,  bat  now  his  *  eye  seeth  it* 
If  he  be  a  real  Christian,  and  has  bad  enemies, 
he  will  always  have  prayed  for  them,  bat  now 
he  will  be  thankful  for  them.  He  will  the  more 
earnestly  implore  mercy  for  them  as  instru- 
ments which  have  helped  to  lit  him  for  his  pre- 
sent state.  He  will  look  up  with  holy  gratitude 
to  the  great  Physician,  who  by  a  divine  che- 
mistry in  making  up  events,  has  made  that  one 
onpalatably  ingredient,  at  the  bitterness  of 
which  he  once  revolted,  the  very  means  by 
which  all  other  things  have  worked  together 
for  good ;  had  they  worked  separately  they 
would  not  have  worked  efficaciously. 

Under  the  most  severe  visitations,  let  us  com- 
pare, if  the  capacity  of  comparing  be  allowed 
OS,  our  own  sufTerings  with  the  cup  which  our 
Redeemer  drank  for  our  sakes — drank  to  avert 
the  divine  displeasure  fVom  us.  Let  us  pursue 
the  comparative  view  of  our  condition  with  that 
of  the  Son  of  God.  He  was  deserted  in  his 
most  trying  hour ;  deserted  probably  by  those 
whose  limbs,  sight,  lifo,  he  had  restored,  whose 
souls  he  had  come  to  save.  We  are  surrounded 
by  unwearied  friends;  every  pain  is  mitigated 
by  sympathy,  every  want  not  onlv  relieved  but 
prevented;  the  'asking  eye'  explored;  the  in- 
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wish  anticipated ;  the  b«t  i 

eld.  WhesMirsoabm' 
'  §mr  friends  partielpats  our  sorrow  9  whn 
destrod  «to  watch*  whh  os, they  waleh net « cm 
hour,'  but  many,  not  foUinff  aaleepi  hot  both 
flesh  and  spirit  ready  and  wdling ;  not  fotsak 
ing  us  in  our  *  agony,'  but  sympathiiiag  whom 
they  cannot  relieve ! 

Besides  this,  we  most  aekpowMge  with  tha 
penitent  malefoetor,  '  we  Ideed  snflhr  Jvstf/f 
but  this  man  hath  done  nothing  anries.^  Wa 
suflbr  for  our  oflbnees  the  ioevitabb  penalty 
of  our  foUen  nature.  He  bore  s«r  sins  and  those 
of  the  whole  human  race.  Henee  the  heart* 
rending  interrogation, '  Is  it  nothing  to  yon  ail 
ye  that  pass  by  7  Behold  and  sse  if  there  be 
any  sorrow  liko  onto  my  sorrow,  which  is  dona 
unto  me,  wherewith  the  Lord  hath  afilioled  na 
in  the  day  of  his  fieree  anger.' 

How  cheering  in  this  forlorn  state  to  reflaot 
that  he  not  only  suffered  for  us  then,  but  ia 
sympathiiing  with  us  now;  that  'in  all  oor 
aJBictions  he  is  afflicted.'  Tlie  tendernesa  of 
the  sympathy  seems  to  add  a  value  to  the  saett- 
fice,  while  the  vastness  of  the  saortiloe,  endeara 
the  sympathy  by  ennobiing  it 

If  the  intellectual  powers  be  mereifbBy  pre- 
served, how  many  virtues  may  now  be  bronghl 
into  exerciee  which  had  either  lain  dormant,  er 
been  considered  as  of  inforior  worth  in  the  proa* 
porous  day  of  activity.  The  Christian  tamper 
indeed  seems  to  be  that  part  of  religion  which 
is  more  peculiarly  to  be  exerdsed  on  a  sick  bed* 
The  passive  virtues,  the  least  brilliant  but  the 
most  difficult  are  then  particnlarly  called  into 
action.  To  $ufer  the  whole  will  of  God  on  the 
tedious  bed  of  languishing,  is  more  trying  thaa 
to  perform  the  most  shming  exploit  00  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  The  hero  in  the  Held  at 
battle  has  the  love  of  fome  as  well  as  patriotisca 
to  support  him.  He  knows  that  the  witoessss 
of  his  valour  will  be  the  heralds  of  his  renown* 
The  martyr  at  the  stake  is  divinely  strengthen- 
ed. Extraordinary  grace  is  imparted  for  extra- 
ordinary trials.  His  pangs  are  exquisite,  but 
they  ara  short'**The  crown  is  in  sight  it  ia 
almost  in  possession.  By  ikith  'he  sees  the 
heavens  opened.  He  sees  the  glory  of  God,  and 
Jeeos  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.'  Bnl 
to  be  strong  in  fkith,  and  patient  in  hope,  in  a 
Idbg  and  lingering  sickness,  is  an  example  of 
more  ffeneral  use  and  ordinary  applieation,  than 
even  ttie  sublime  heroism  of  the  mmrtyr.  The 
sickness  is  brought  home  to  our  foelings,  we  sea 
it  with  our  eyes,  we  apply  it  to  oor  hearts.  Of 
the  martyr  we  read,  indeed,  with  astonishmeBt 
Oor  faith  is  strengthened,  and  our  admiratioa 
kindled ;  but  we  read  it  without  that  special  ap. 
probation,  without  that  peculiar  reforenoe  to 
our  own  circumstances,  which  we  feel  in  oaset 
that  are  likely  to  apply  to  ourselves.  With  t^ 
dying  friend  we  have  not  only  a  feeling  of  piova 
tenderness,  but  there  is  nso  a  community  of 
interests.  The  certain  convietion  that  his  eaaa 
most  soon  be  our  own,  makes  it  our  own  now. 
Self  mixes  with  the  social  feeling,  and  the  Chria* 
tian  death  we  are  contemplating  we  do  net  an 
much  admire  as  a  prodigy,  as  propose  ior  a 
model.    To  the  marty^  stake  wa  feel  thai  w« 
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IP»  moil  iomilUJbkf  ooow. 

Meammodit/timg  hm  itota  of  miad  to  the  m.. 
toM  of  fan  Munm,  tlw  dgruig  ChriMua  w«U  <)•. 
live  ooMolaliM  m  may  qub*  eitfaar  fiwai  thiDk- 
ini^  bow  foreUi^  a  midden  ■ickneM  bieeM  Um 
chuQ  wfaieh  binde  bian  to  the  world,  or  h»w 
geotijF  a  fradnal  decay  untiea  it.  He  will  feel 
and  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  all  he  rafibrs 
to  wean  him  ftom  l^  He  will  admire  the  dl- 
^doe  ffoodaaae  whicMkommissieM  the  infirmities 
of  sickness  to  direst  the  world  of  ito  enehant- 
nento,  and  to  strip  death  of  some  of  ito  most 
ftrmidaUB  terrors.  He  ftels  with  how  mneh 
less  rdiictanee  wa  quk  a  body  eshaosted  by  Bn^ 
Aring  than  one  in  the  viifonr  of  health 

Bieknesa,  instead  of  narrowing  the  heart-^ito 
worst  eflbet  on  an  unrenewed  mindi  enlarges 
his.  He  earnestly  exhorts  those  aroond  him  to 
defer  no  act  of  repentanee,  no  labooi  of  love,  no 
deed  of  jnstioe,  no  work  of  raeroy,  to  that  stote 
of  inoapeoity  in  which  he  now  lies. 

How  many  motiree  has  the  Christiaii  to  re- 
strain his  mnrmors!  Murmuring  offends  God 
both  as  it  is  injorioBS  to  his  goodness,  and  as  it 
perverta  the  oocaaion  which  God  has  now  ofiered 
ibr  giving  an  example  of  patienoe.  Let  us  not 
oonqilain  that  we  have  notning  to  do  in  sickness, 
when  we  are  furnished  with  the  opportunity  as 
gk  well  as  called  to  the  duly  of  resignation ;  the 
duty  indeed  is  always  ours,  but  the  oecasion  is 
.  now  more  eminently  given.  liCt  us  not  say  even 
in  this  depressed  state  that  we  have  nothmg  to 
be  thankfiil  frr.  If  sleep  be  aftirded,  let  us  ao. 
liaowled^e  the  blessing :  if  wearisome  nighte  bo 
onr  portion,  let  us  remember  they  are  *  appoint- 
ed to  us.*  Lst  us  miti|[ato  the  grievance  of 
watohfnlness,  bv  considering  it  as  a  sort  of  pro- 
longation of  life ;  as  the  gift  of  more  minutes 
gvantsd  for  meditation  and  praver.  If  we  are 
net  able  to  employ  it  to  either  of  thess  purposes, 
there  is  a  fireeh  eeoasion  for  exercising  that  re- 
signation which  will  be  aocepted  ibr  both. 

if  reason  be  continued,  yet  with  sufferings  too 
intsnse  Ibr  any  religious  duty,  the  sick  Cbnstian 
may  take  comfiNi  that  the  business  of  life  was 
accomplished,  before  the  sickness  began.  He 
will  not  be  terrified  if  duties  are  superseded,  if 
means  are  at  an  end,  ibr  he  has  nothing  to  do 
hot  to  dic-^Tbis  is  the  act  for  which  all  acts, 
allolhor  duties,  all  other  means,  will  have  been 
preparing  him.  He  who  has  long  been  habita- 
•ted  to  look  death  in  the  face,  who  has  often  an- 
tteipated  the  agonies  of  dissolvinf  nature ;  who 
has  aecnstoroed  himself  to  pray  for  support  nn. 
der  them,  will  now  feel  the  blessed  effeot  of 
those  petitions  which  have  long  been  treasured 
in  heaven.  To  those  anticipatory  pravers  he 
may  perhape  now  owe  the  humble  confidence  of 
hope  in  this  ineviteble  hour.  Habituated  to  the 
fentemplatun,  he  will  not,  at  least,  have  the 
dreadAil  additions  of  surprise  and  novelty  to  ag- 
gravate the  trying  scene.  It  has  long  been  fa- 
teiliar  to  bis  mind,  tHbugh  hitherto  it  oould  only 
•perate  with  the  inferior  force  of  a  picture  to  a 
Mality.  He  will  not  however  have  so  much 
aoared  his  im^ination  by  the  terrors  of  death, 
M  invigorated  his  spirit  by  looking  beyond  them 
|o  the  hbsasriness  which  follows.  Faith  will 
mlt  i^Biqnh  dwell  qo  the  opening  grave  a4  shoot 
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hope  of  heaien  wilieoAeD  the  pangs  whioii  lie 
in  the  way  to  it.  On  heaven  then  he  will  fix 
his  eyea  nther  than  on  the  awful  intorveniBg 
cirettmstancos.  Me  will  notdwell  on  the  atn^j 
gle  which  is  for  a  moment,  but  on  the  crown 
which  is  forever.  He  will  endeavor  to  think 
bss  of  death  than  of  ite  cooqueror ;  less  of  the 
grave  than  of  ite  spoiler ;  low  of  the  body  in 
ruins  than  of  the  spirit  in  glory ;  leea  of  the 
darkness  of  his  closing  di^y  than  of  the  ppening 
dawn  of  immortality.  In  some  brighter  mo- 
ments,  when  viewing  his  eternal  redemption 
drawing  ni^h,  as  if  the  freed  spirit  had  afaeady 
burst  ite  prison  wa]ls»  as  if  the  manumission  bad 
aotually  taken  plane,  he  is  repdy  exnitingly  to 
exclaim,  *  My  soul  isescaped,  the  snare  is  hmen. 
and  I  am  dsnvered.* 

If  he  ever  inoUnea  to  wish  for  reoovery,  it  is 
only  that  he  may  glorify  Grod  by  his  future  lifie, 
more  than  he  has  done  by  the  past ;  but  aa  be 
knows  the  deeeitfulness  of  his  heart,  he  ia  not 
certain  thai  this  would  be  the  oaaci  and  he  thece- 
fore  does  not  wish  to  live.  Yet  should  he  be  re- 
stored he  humbly  reeolves,  in  a  better  strength 
than  his  own,  to  dedicate  his  lifo  to  the  restorei; 

But  he  suffers  not  his  thougbto  to  dwell  on 
lifo.  Retrospections  are  at  an  end.  Hie  pros- 
peoto  aa  to  this  world  ere  at  an  end  also.  He 
comnute  himself  unreservedly  to  hia  heavenly 
Father.  But  though  secure  of  the  port,  he  may 
still  dread  the  pasmiga.  The  Christian  will  re. 
joioe  that  his  rest  is  at  hand,  the  man  may  shud- 
der at  the  unknown  transit  If  faith  is  stroi^, 
nature  is  weak.  Nay,  in  tbis  awful  exigence, 
strong  faith  is  sometimes  rendered  foini  tmoogh 
the  weakness  of  nature. 

At  the  moment  when  his  fiuth  is  looking  round 
for  every  additional  confirmation,  he  may  rojoioa 
in  those  blessed  certainties,  those  nlwrioos  reali- 
sations which  scripture  affi>rds.  He  may  take 
comfort  that  the  etron^t  attestations  given  by 
the  apostles  to  the  reahty  of  tlie  heaveiSy  state, 
were  not  conjectural.  They,  to  use  the  words 
of  our  Saviour,  spake  what  tney  knew,  and  testi- 
fied what  they  bad  seen.  *  I  reckon,'  says  Sl 
Paul,  *  that  the  afflictions  of  this  present  life  are 
not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that 
shall  be  revealed.*  He  said  this  after  he  had 
been  caught  up  in  the  third  heaven ;  after  he 
had  beheld  the  gk>ries  to  which  he  alludes.  TIm 
author  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  having  described 
the  ineffable  glories  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  thus 
pute  new  lifo  and  power  into  his  description. — *  I 
John  «ai0  these  things,  and  heard  them.* 

The  power  of  distinguishing  objeote  increaaea 
with  our  approach  to  wem.  The  Christian  feels 
that  he  is  entering  on  a  sUte  where  every  care 
will  cease,  every  fear  vanish,  every  desire  be 
fulfilled,  every  sin  be  done  away,  every  grace 
perfected :  where  there  will  be  no  more  tempta^- 
tions  to  resist,  no  more  passions  to  subdue,  oe 
more  iosepsibility  to  mercies,  no  more  deadnem 
in  service,  no  more  wandering  in  prayer,  no 
more  sorrows  to  be  felt  for  himself^  no  tears  te 
be  shed  for  others.  He  is  going  where  his  de. 
votion  will  he  without  languor,  his  love  withoat 
alloy,  his  doobte  certainty,  his  expectotion  eo- 
joyment,  his  hope  iVuition.  All  wiH  be  perfect 
forGodwiUbeaUuiAll, 
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From  God  he  luwwi  timt  1m  •twU  dame  im- 
Bwdiitely  all  his  hsppinaa.  It  will  do  loofer 
pass  throogb  «nj  of  thoee  cbuiDels  which  now 
sally  ito  parity.  It  will  be  oAred  him  through 
no  aecond  oaaee  which  may  (ail,  no  iniarmedlate 
agent  which  may  deoeiTe,  no  unoertahi  aediom 
wbieb  may  disappoint  Tlie  felieiW  is  not  only 
certain,  hot  perfeiBt,— not  only  perfteti  bat  eter- 
nal. 

As  he  approaches  the  land  of  realities,  the 
shadows  of  tois  earth  cease  to  interest  or  mislead 
bim.  The  films  are  removed  flrom  his  eyes-  Ob- 
'ects  are  stripped  of  their  false  lustre,  frothing 
that  is  really  little  any  longer  looks  great  The 
mists  of  vanity  are  dispersed.  Eatery  thing 
which  is  to  have  an  end  appears  smaU,  appears 
aothing.  £lemal  things  assume  their  proper 
•MfBitode,  ibr  he  behoMs  them  in  the  true  peial 


lofTision.  Be  has  eeosed  to  leaa  on  the  worldi 
for  he  has  found  it  both  a  reed  and  a  spear ;  it 
has  &iled  and  it  has  piereed  him.  He  leans  not 
on  himself^  ibr  he  has  long  known  his  weaknesSi 
He  leans  not  on  his  Tirtuea,  for  they  can  do  no- 
thing €(»  him.  Had  he  no  better  refage  he  feels 
that  his  sun  would  set  in  darkness ;  his  life  isloee 
in  despair. 

But  he  knows  in  whom  he  has  trusted,  and 
therelbre  knows  not  what  he  should  fear r— He 
looks  upward  with  holy  but  humble  confidence 
to  that  great  Shepherd,  who  having  long  since 
condttctod  him  into  green  pastnresr-having  by 
bis  rod  corrected,  and  by  his  staff  supported 
him,  will,  he  humbly  trusts,  guide  him  through 
the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and 
saftly  land  him  enlhs  penssflii  shores  of  eve» 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  TRAGEDIES. 
#  

ff 

I  yc  denronsto  anticipate  a  censure  which  the  critical  reader  will  be  ready  to  bring  finwin. 
on  the  apparent  inconsietency  between  the  contentoof  the  latter  pan  of  this  Tolume,  conpoeedci 
draintic  pieces,  and  seTeral  sentiments  not  unfrequenUy  introdaced  in  some  of  my  writmgs,  re- 
specting the  dangerous  tendency  of  certain  public  amusements,  in  which  dramatic  entertainment! 
will  be  naturally  included.  The  candid  reader  will  be  able  to  solre  the  paradox  when  it  is  inti* 
mated  at  what  different  periods  of  life  these  different  pieces  were  written,  llie  dates,  if  they  weie 
regularly  preserved,  would  explain  that  the  seeming  disagreement  does  not  involve  a  contradiction, 
as  it  proceeds  not  from  an  inconsistency,  but  from  a  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  the  author. 

From  my  youthful  course  of  reading,  and  early  habits  of  society  and  conversation,  aided,  per- 
haps, by  that  natural  but  secret  bias  which  the  inclination  gives  to  the  judgment,  I  had  been  led 
to  entertain  that  common,  but,  as  I  must  now  think,  delusive  and  groundless  hope,  that  the  stage, 
under  certain  regulations,  might  be  converted  into  a  school  of  virtue ;  and  thus,  like  many  others, 
inferred,  by  a  seemingly  reasonable  conclusion,  that  though  a  bad  play  wouM  always  be  a  bad 
^ingi  yet  the  representation  of  a  good  one  might  become  not  only  harmless,  but  useful ;  and 
that  it  required  nothing  more  than  a  correct  judgment  and  a  critical  selection,  to  tnuufoim  a 
pernicious  pleasure  into  a  profitable  entertainment. 

On  these  grounds  (while,  perhaps,  as  was  intimated  above,  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  in- 
dttlgence  of  a  propensity),  I  was  led  to  flatter  myself  it  might  be  rendering  that  inferkn-  service 
to  society  which  tne  fabricator  of  safe  and  innocent  amusements  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
confer,  to  attempt  some  theatrical  compositions,  which,  whaAver  other  defects  might  be  jastk 
imputalile  to  them,  should  at  least  be  found  to  have  been  written  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  mod- 
esty ;  and  which  should  neither  holdout  any  corrupt  image  to  the  mii^^jj^r  any  impure  descrip- 
tion to  the  fanc]r.  ^^ 

As  the  following  pieces  were  vmtten  and  performed  at  an  early  period  of  my  life,  under  the 
above  impressions,  i  feel  it  a  kind  of  duty  (imploring  pardon  for  the  unavoidable  ^tism  to  which 
it  leads),  not  to  send  them  afresh  into  the  world  in  this  collection,  without  preuing  to  them  a 
candid  declaration  of  my  altered  view.  In  so  doing,  I  am  fully  aware  that  I  equally  subject 
myself  to  the  opposite  censures  of  two  different  classes  of  readers,  one  of  which  imll  think  that 
the  best  evidence  of  my  sincerity  would  have  been  the  suppression  of  the  tragedies  themselves, 
while  the  other  will  reprobate  the  change  of  sentiment  which  gives  birth  to  the  (lualifymg  prefiice. 

I  should,  perhaps,  have  been  inclined  to  adopt  the  first  of  these  two  opinions,  had  it  not 
occurred  to  me  that  the  suppression  would  be  thou^t  disingenuous;  and  had  I  not  been 
also  desirous  of  grounding  on  the  publication,  though  m  a  very  cursory  manner,  my  sentiments 
on  the  general  tendency  of  the  drama ;  for  it  appeared  but  fair  and  candid  to  include  in  this 
view  my  own  compositions ;  and  thus,  in  some  measure,  though  without  adverting  to  them,  to 
involve  myself  in  the  general  object  of  my  own  animadversions. 

I  am  not,  even  now,  about  to  controvert  the  assertion  of  some  of  the  ablest  critics,  that  a  well- 
written  tragedy  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  human  mind — I  am  not,  even  now, 
about  to  deny,  that  of  all  public  amusements  it  is  the  most  interesting,  the  most  intellectnal,  and 
the  most  accommodated  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  a  rational  being ;  nay,  that  it  is  almost  the 
only  one  which  has  fiund  for  its  object ;  which  has  the  combined  advantage  of  addressine  itself 
to  the  imagin^^on,  the  judgment,  and  the  heart ;  that  it  is  the  only  public  diversion  vi^Sti  caDs 
out  the  higher  energies  of  the  understanding  in  the  composition,  and  awakens  the  most  lively  and 
natural  feeling  of  the  heart  in  the  representation. 

With  all  this  decided  superiority  in  point  of  mental  pleasure  which  the  stage  possesses  over 
every  other  species  of  public  entertainment,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  its  admirers  and 
advocates,  even  the  most  reapectable,  should  cherish  a  hope,  that,  under  certain  restrictions,  and 
under  an  improved  form,  it  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  instruction  as  well  as  to  pleasure ;  and 
it  is  on  this  plausible  ground  that  we  have  heard  so  many  ingenious  defences  of  this  species  of 
amusement. 

What  the  stage  might  be  under  another  and  an  ima^naiy  state  of  things,  it  is  not  yery  easy 
tor  us  to  know,  and  therefore  not  very  important  to  inquire.    Nor  is  it,  ind^d,  the  soundest  kpB 
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to  afgii«  on  the  ]M)MiUe  goodttess  of  a  thing,  which,  in  the  present  circnmstancee  of  society,  ie 
doing  poettire  evil,  from  we  imagined  good  that  thing  mi^t  be  conjectured  to  produce  in  a  rop- 
posed  state  of  onattainable  improrement.  Would  it  not  l>e  more  safe  and  simple  to  determine 
oor  judgment  as  to  the  character  of  the  thing  in  question,  on  the  lAore  visible,  and  therefore  mora 
rational  grounds,  of  its  actual  state,  and  from  the  effects  which  it  is  known  to  produce  in  that  state  1 

For,  imfortunately,  this  Utopian  good  cannot  be  produced,  until  not  onlv  the  stage  itself  has 
undergone  a  complete  purification,  out  until  the  audience  shall  be  purified  also.  For  we  must 
first  suppose  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  specUtors  will  be  disposed  to  relish  all  that  is  pure, 
and  to  roprobate  aU  that  is  corrupt,  before  the  system  of  a  pure  and  uncorrupt  theatre  can  be 
adopted  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success.  There  must  always  be  a  congruily  between  the 
tsste  of  the  spectator  and  the  nature  of  the  spectacle,  in  order  to  effect  that  point  of  union  which 
can  produce  pleasure  :  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  people  ^o  to  a  play,  not  to  be  inttrucUd^ 
but  to  be  pleated.  As  we  do  not  send  the  blind  to  an  eiiiibition  of  pictures,  nor  the  deaf  to  a 
concert,  so  it  would  be  leaving  the  projected  plan  of  a  pure  staffs  in  a  state  of  imperfection,  unless 
the  general  corruption  of  human  nature  itself  were  so  reformed  as  to  render  the  amusements  of 
a  perfectly  purified  stage  palatable.  If  the  sentiments  and  passions  exhibited  were  no  longer 
accommodated  to  the  sentiments  and  passions  of  the  audience,  corrupt  nature  would  soon  with- 
draw itself  firom  the  yapid  and  inappropriate  amusement ;  and  thin^  I  will  not  say  empty  benche% 
wouhf  too  probably  be  me  reward  of  the  conscientious  reformer. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  restore  that  obsolete  rubbish  of  ignorance  and  folly  with  which 
the  monkish  legends  furnished  out  the  rude  materials  of  our  early  drama  :  I  mean  those  uncouth 
pieces,  in  which,  under  the  titles  of  mytteriea  and  moroHtieSt  the  most  sacred  persons  were  intro- 
duced as  interlocutors ;  in  which  eyents  too  solemn  for  exhibition,  and  subjects  too  awful  for 
detail,  were  brought  before  the  audience  with  a  formal  gravity  more  offensive  than  levity  itself. 
The  superstitions  of  the  cloister  were  considered  as  suitable  topics  for  the  diversions  of  the  stage ; 
and  celestial  intelligences,  uttering  the  sentiments  and  language,  and  blended  with  the  buffoon- 
eries, of  Bartholomew  fair,  were  regarded  as  appropriate  subjects  of  merrimaking  for  a  holyday 
audience.  But  firom  this  holy  mummery,  at  which  piety,  taste,  and  common  sense,  would  be 
equally  revolted,  I  return  to  the  existing  state  of  thinffs.* 

^  I  have  never  perused  any  of  those  tTeatises,  exceUent  as  some  of  them  are  said  to  be,  which 
pious  diviiies  have  written  against  the  pernicious  tendency  of  theatrical  entertainments.  Th» 
convictions  of  my  mind  have  arisen  solely  from  experience  and  observation.  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, go  over  the  well-trodden  ground  of  those  who  have  inveighed,  with  too  much  justice,  against 
the  immoral  lives  of  too  many  stage  professors,  allowing  always  for  some  very  honourable  excep" 
tions.  I  shall  not  remark  on  the  gross  and  pdpable  corruptions  of  those  plays  which  are  obvi- 
ously written  vrith  an  open  disregara  to  all  purity  and  virtue  :  nor  shall  1  attempt  to  show  whether 
any  very  material  advantage  would  arise  to  the  vain  and  the  dissipated,  were  they  to  exclude  the 
theatre  from  its  turn  in  their  undiscriminated  round  of  promiscuous  pleasure.  But  I  would 
coolly  and  respectfully  address  a  few  words  to  those  many  worthy  and  conscientious  persons,  who 
would  not,  peihaps,  so  early  and  incautiously  expose  their  youthful  offspring  to  the  temptations  of 
an  amusement  of  which  they  themselves  could  be  brought  to  see  and  to  feel  the  existence. 

The  question,  then,  which  with  great  deference  I  would  propose,  is  not  whether  those  who 
risk  every  thin^  may  not  risk  this  also ;  but  whether  the  more  correct  and  considerate  Christian 
mifffat  not  find  it  worth  while  to  consider  if  the  amusement  in  question  be  entirely  compatible 
wiUi  his  avowed  character  1  whether  it  be  entirely  consistent  witn  the  clearer  views  of  one  who 
professes  to  live  in  the  sure  and  certam  hope  of  that  immortaUty  which  is  brought  to  li^t  by  the 
gogpell 

For,  however  weiffhty  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  superior  rationality  of  plays  may  be 
found  in  the  scale,  when  a  rational  being  puts  one  amusement  in  the  balance  against  another ; 
however  fhirly  he  may  exalt  the  stage  agamst  other  diversions,  as  being  more  adapted  to  a  man 
of  sense ;  yet  this,  perhaps,  will  not  quite  vindicate  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  more  scrupuloua 
Christian,  who  will  not  allow  hhnself  to  think  that  of  two  evils  eiihtr  may  be  chosen.  HiM 
amusements  must  be  blameless,  as  well  as  ingenious  ;  safe,  as  well  as  rational ;  moral,  as  well  as 
intellectual.  They  must  have  nothing  in  them  which  may  be  likely  to  excite  any  of  the  tempers 
which  it  is  his  daily  task  to  subdue ;  any  of  the  passions  which  it  is  his  constant  business  to  keep 
in  order.  Hit  chosen  amusements  must  not  deliberately  add  to  the  "  weight"  which  he  is  com- 
manded '*to  lay  aside  *,"  they  should  not  irritate»the  *<  besetting  sin"  agamst  which  he  is  strue- 
ffUng ;  they  should  not  obstruct  that  "  spiritual  mindedness"  which  he  is  told  **  is  life  and  peace  r* 
ttiey  should  not  inflame  that  **  lust  of  the  flesh,  that  lust  of  the  eye,  and  that  pride  of  life,"  which 
he  IS  forbidden  to  gratify.  A  religious  person  who  occasionally  indulges  in  an  amusement  not 
eonsonant  to  his  general  views  ana  pursuits,  inconceivably  increases  his  own  difiiculties  by  whet- 

*  An  enclnislsst  to  the  1it«rsture  of  my  own  ooontry,  and  so  Jealons  of  its  ftme  as  gradgingly  to  allow  its  com- 
psrsUve  Inferiority  in  any  one  instance,  I  am  yet  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that,  as  far  aa  my  slender  reading  en- 
ables me  to  form  a  Judgment,  the  EncUsh  dramatio  poets  are  in  general  more  lieentioos  thaa  those  of  noat  oth« 
countries.    In  that  praffigate  reign, 

*'  When  all  the  Moses  wers  debanehed  at  oooit," 
the  stage  attained  ita  highest  degree  of  dioaoloteness.    Mr.  Garrick  did  a  grsat  deal  towards  its  parifisatloa,   ft  la 
mU  doc  tohavs  staioc  kept  the  ground  it  Hwd  gained. 
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tfaigtiftef  and  ezeiliQgappetitM,  which  H  will  cut  him  out  ac  mnak  w«ric  to  coqiitamet, 
greatly  oTerbalance,  in  a  conscientious  mind,  the  short  and  trivial  enjoyment.    I  speaT 
tne  mere  question  of  pleasure.    Na^,  the  more  keen  his'  relish  for  the  amnaeaaenl,  the 


quisite  his  discernment  of  the  beauties  of  composition  or  the  gracee  of  action  may  be,  tkm  mon 
prudent  he  may  perhaps  find  it  to  deny  himself  the  gratification  which  is  enjoyed  at  the  aligblMt 
nazard  of  nis  higher  mterests ;  a  gratification  which  to  him  will  be  the  more  dangotona,  in  pro* 
portion  as  it  is  more  poignantly  felt. 

A  Christian,  in  our  days,  is  seldom  called,  in  his  ordinary  couise,  to  great  and  eignal  aaeiiicaB^ 
to  Tery  striking  and  very  ostensible  renunciations ;  but  he  is  dailjr  called  to  a  qoie^unilonD,  c«b- 
atant  series  of  self-denial  in  small  things.  A  dangeroua  and  bewitehinfl,  espeoaUjr  if  it  be  not  a 
disreputable  pleasure,  may  perhaps  have  a  juat  phice  amonff  those  aacrmoea :  and,  if  he  bo  naUy 
in  earnest,  he  will  not  think  it  too  much  to  renounce  such  petty  enjoyments,  were  it  aa^  fioan 
the  single  consideration  that  it  is  well  to  seiae  every  little  occaaion  which  occun  of  eTidaocmg  to 
himself  that  he  is  constantly  on  the  watch ;  and  of  proving  to  the  world,  that  inomaU  thinga,  ae 
well  as  in  great,  he  is  a  follower  of  Him  who  '*  pleaaed  not  himself 

Little,  unobserved,  and  onoatentatious  abstinences,  are  amoiv  the  ailent  deeda  d  hia  dsi^ 
vrarfaie.  And  whoever  bringa  himself  to  exercise  (his  habitual  seu-denial,  even  in  deubtftil  casss^ 
will  soon  learn,  from  happy  experience,  that  in  many  instances  abatmence  is  much  more  easily 
practised  than  temperance.  Inere  is  in  thia  caae  no  excited  aenaibility  to  allay ;  theve  ia  no 
occasional  remone  to  be  quieted ;  there  ia  no  lost  around  to  be  recoTcred ;  no  difficult  backing  out, 
only  to  ^t  again  to  the  same  place  where  we  were  before.  Thia  obaervation  adopted  into  pmctiea 
might,  It  is  presumed,  efiectually  abolish  the  qualifying  language  of  many  of  the  mere  aober  fre- 

auenters  of^the  theatre,  **  that  they  go  but  seldom,  and  never  but  to  a  ggodjlkaj.*'  We  give 
tieae  nooderate  and  discreet  persons  all  dee  praise  for  comparative  sobriety.  Bui  vrbale  they  g9 
ai  all,  the  principle  is  the  same ;  for  they  aanction,  by  goin^  sometimes,  a  diveraioii  which  ia  net 
to  be  defended  on  atrict  Christian  principles.  Indeed,  theur  acknowledginfl[  thai  it  ahooU  babul 
aparingiy  frequented,  probably  arises  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  not  qmi€  nght. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  addrcsC  to  pumue  the  osnal  taadk  el 
attacking  bad  plays,  of  which  the  mora  prudent  and  virtuoua  aeldom  vindicate  the  pnnoipl^ 
lhou|^  Siey  do  not  alwaya  acrupuloualy  avoid  attending  the  exhibition.  I  impose  latlMr  en  my- 
self the  unpopidar  task  of  animadverting  on  the  dangeroua  effecta  of  thoae  which  coaae  wider tbt 
description  of  good  playa  ;  for  from  those  chiefly  arises  the  danger  (if  danger  then  be)»  to  gtod 
people. 

Now»  with  an  the  allowed  aimeriority  juatly  aacribed  to  piecea  of  a  better  caat,  it  deeeaetsaiim 
to  be  a  complete  justification  or  the  amuaement,  that  the  play  in  question  ia  more  chaate  in  the 
aentiment,  more  pure  in  the  expression,  and  more  moral  in  the  tendency,  than  thoae  vvfaieh  aie 
avowedly  objectionable ;  though  I  readily  concede  all  the  degroea  of  diatinction,  and  very  iaa- 
portant  they  are,  between  auch  compositions  and  those  of  the  opposite  chamcter.  Bnithepoial 
for  which  I  am  contending  is  of  another  and  of  a  distinct  nature ;  namely,  that  there  will,  gen- 
erally speaking,  still  remam,  even  in  tragediea,  otherwise  the  most  unexceptionable,  provided  Umv 
are  sufficiently  impassioned  to  produce  a  powerfol  effect  on  the  feelings,  and  have  »irit  anoogh 
to  deserve  to  become. popular ;  there  vnll  still  romain  an  essential  radical  defect.  What  I  innst 
on  is,  that  there  ahnoat  mevitably  runs  through  the  whole  web  of  the  tragic  drama  (for  lo  thia 
least  bUmeable  half  of  stage  conqxiaition  I  confine  mv  remaiks,  aa  aeainat  comedy  atill  atronger 
objections  may  be  urged),  a  prominent  thread  of  false  principle.  It  is  generally  the  leadii^ 
object  of  the  poet  to  erect  a  standard  of  honour  in  direct  opposition  to  the  standard  of  Chm* 
tianity ;  and  tnis  is  not  done  subordinately,  incidentally,  occasionally ;  but  worldly  honour  ia  the 
very  soul,  and  apirit,  and  lifegiving  principle  of  the  drama.  Honour  ia  the  leligam  of  tragedy. 
It  is  her  moral  and  political  law.  Her  dictates  form  its  institutes.  Fear  and  shame  are  the  capi- 
tal crimes  in  her  code.  Against  these,  all  the  eloquence  of  her  most  powerful  {deaden,  againat 
these  her  penal  statutes,  pistol,  sword,  and  poison,  are  in  full  force.  Injured  honour  can  only  be 
rindicated  at  the  point  of  the  sword  ;  the  stains  of  injured  reputation  can  only  be  washed  ont  in 
blood.  Love,  jealousy,  hatred,  ambition,  pride,  revenge,  are  too  often  elevated  into  Uie  rank  of 
splendid  virtues,  and  form  a  dazzling  system  of  worldly  moridity,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
apirit  of  that  religion  whose  characteristics  are  "charity,  meekneas,  peaceahleneaa,  longsnffer- 
"ig,  gentleness,  forgiveness."     "  The  fhiiu  of  the  Spirit"  and  the  fruita  of  the  atage,  if  the 

Earallel  were  followed  up,  as  it  might  easily  be,  would  perhaps  exhibit  aa  pointed  a  contiaat  aa 
Oman  imagination  could  conceive. 

I  by  no  meana  pretend  to  aasert  that  religion  is  excluded  from  tragediea  ;  itia  often  iDddeDtally 
introduced ;  and  many  a  period  is  beautifully  turned,  and  many  a  moral  is  exquisitely  pointed,  with 
the  finest  sentiments  of  piety.  But  the  single  grains  of  this  counteracting  principle,  acatteradaqp 
and  down  the  piece,  do  not  extend  their  antiseptic  property  in  a  aufficient  aegree  to  preserve  from 
corruption  the  body  of  a  work,  the  general  spirit  ana  leading  tempers  of  which,  aa  waa  aaid  above, 
are  evidently  not  dravrn  from  that  meek  religion,  the  Tery  oasence  of  whidi  conaiata  in  **  oastng 
down  high  imagmationa :"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  leaven  of  the  predominating  evil  aecretly 
worka  and  insinuates  itself,  till  the  whole  maas  becomes  impregnated  by  the  pervading  principle. 
Now,  if  the  directing  principle  be  unsound,  the  virtues  growing  out  of  it  will  be  unsound  also ; 
and  no  sobevdmate  merit,  no  collateral  excellences,  can  operate  with  effectual  poten^  againat 
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•ftliewwk. 

A  learned  tnd  witty  friend,  who  thought  differently  on  this  eobject,  once  atked  me  if  I  went  to 
iur  M  to  think  it  noceaaaiy  to  try  the  merit  of  frMOg  or  a  play  by  the  ten  commandments.  To 
this  may  we  not  venture  to  uumety  that  neither  a  mag  nor  a  play  should  at  least  contain  any 
thip^  hostile  to  the  ten  commandments.  That,  if  hsftnless  meixmient  be  not  eipected  to  advance 
religion,  we  mast  tiike  care  that  it  do  not  ofipose  it ;  that  if  we  concede  that  our  amusements  mm 
Mrt  expected  to  make  us  better  than  we  are,  ought  we  not  to  condition  that  they  do^not  make  us 
worse  than  they  find  us  1    If  so,  then,  whatever  pleasantnrof  idea,  whatever  gnyety  of  sflbti- 


ment,  whatever  aimess  of  expreteion  we  innocently  admit,  shonki  we  not  jealousnr  wateh  agaiimt 
any  unsonndnees  i^ie  general  pinciple,  any  mischief  in  the  prevailing  tendency  1 

We  caAnot  be  too  o&n  reminded,  that  we  are,  to  an  inconceivable  degree,  the  creatures  of 
habit.  Our  tempers  are  not  principally  governed,  nor  our  characters  formed,  by  single  marlud 
actions  ;  nor  is  tbs  cokiur  of  our  lives  often  determined  by  prominent,  detached  circumstances  ; 
but  the  character  is  ^^oaliy  moukled  by  a  sense  of  seemmgiy  inswnificant  but  constantly  r»- 
cmrring  practices,  which,  incorpoiated  into  our  habits,  become  part  of  ourselves. 

Now,  as  these  lesser  habits,  if  they  take  a  wrong  direction,  silently  and  imperceptibly  eat  out 
the  very  heart  and  life  of  vigorous  virtue,  they  will  be  ahnost  more  sedulouslv  wstehed  fay  those 
who  ai«  careAil  to  keep  their  consciences  tenderly  alive  to  the  perception  of  sin  (how<ever  ihej. 
nay  elude  the  attention  of  oidinaiy  ChristisBS),  than  actions  whidi  deter  by  boM  end  dedded  «vil. 

When  it  is  recollected  hew  man^  young  men  pick  up  their  habits  of  thinking,  and  their,  notions 
of  morality,  fifom  the  pkvhouse,  it  is  not  perhape  goin^  too  iar  to  suspect,  that  the-pmioiples  aod 
examples  exhibited  en  the  stage  may  contribute  in  their  foil  measure  and  pn^>ortion  towards  sup- 
plyinff  a  sort  of  regular  aliment  to  the  ^ipetite  (how  dreadfoUy  increased !)  for  dueiliiig,  and  even 
suicide.  For,  if  r^igion  teaches,  and  experience  proves,  the  unmense  importance  to  our  tempers 
and  morals  of  a  regular  attendance  on  public  worship,  which  attendance  is  only  rs^irsd  ef  «s 
one  day  in  a  week ;  and  if  it  be  considered  how  much  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  atteativo  hessor 
become  mdually  imbued  with  the  principles  infused  by  this  stated,  though  aaltequant  attend- 
ance 'i^ym,  that  knows  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  will  deny  hear  much  mafo 
deep  £id  lasting  will  be  the  impression  Kkely  to  be  made  by  a  far  moreirequent  attendance  at 
those  places  where  sentiments  of  a  direct  contrary  tendency  are  exhibited ;  exhibitadtoo,  with 
every  addition  which  can  charm  the  imagination  and  cultivate  the  senses.  Ones  in  a.  weak^  «t 
ma^  be,  the  young  minds  are  Inaced  by  the  invigoratiag  principles  of  a  stiict  andsetf  rieayittf 
religioii :  on  the  intermediate  nights,  their  good  reeolutaens  (if  such  they  hure  made),  are  melted 
down  with  all  that  can  relax  the  soul,  and  dispose  it  to  yield  to  the  tei^|mEaens  sgainst  whieh  it 
was  the  object  of  the  Sunday^s  lecture  to  guard  and  fortify  it.  In  the  one  case,  there  is  eveiy 
thinff  heM  outvHuch  can  inflame  or  sooth  corrupt  nature,  in  opposition  to  these  pracepts  whioh, 
in  tne  other  case,  were  directed  to  subdue  it.  And  this  one  pand  and  important  iHfierenos 
between  the  two  cases  should  never  be  overkwked,  that  reli^ous  instruction,  wftg^M  to  the 
human  heart,  is  seed  sown  in  an  uncultivated  soil,  where  much  is  to  be  cleared,  to  be  broken^, 
and  to  be  rooted  out,  before  good  fruit  will  be  produced :  whereas  the  theatrical  seed,  by  lighting 
on  the  fertile  soil  prepared  by  nature  for  the  congenial  implantation,  is  Iftely  to  shoot  deep, 
spread  wide,  and  bring  forth  fruit  in  abundance. 

But,  to  drop  all  metaphor. — ^They  are  told — and  from  whose  month  do  th^  hear  itt — thaf 
**  blessed  are  tne  poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  and  the  peacemakers."  Will  not  theee,  and  sneh 
like^  humbling  propositions,  delivered  one  day  in  seven  only,  in  all  the  sober  and  beaotifbl  siai- 
plicity  of  our  church,  with  all  the  force  of  truth  indeed,  but  with  all  its  plainness  also,  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  speedy  and  much  more  frequent  recurrence  of  the  nightly  o^kibi- 
tion,  whose  precise  object  it  too  often  is,  not  onl^  to  preach,  but  to  personify  doctiines  in  dia- 
metrical and  studied  opposition  to  poverty  of  spirit,  to  purity,  to  meekness,  forbesxance,  and 
forj^veness  1  Doctrines,  not  simply  expressed,  as  those  ef  the  Sunday  are,  in  the  naked  fuvm  of 
axioms,  principles,  and  precepts,  but  realized,  imbodied,  made  alive,  itamished  with  omaAS, 
clothed,  decorated,  brought  into  lively  discourse,  into  mteresting  action ;  enforced  with  all  the 
enerj^  of  passion,  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  language,  and  exhibited  with  every  aid  of  em- 
phatical  delivery,  every  attraction  of  appropriate  gesture.  To  such  a  complicated  temptation  is 
It  wise,  voluntarily,  studiously,  unnecessanly,  to  expose  frail  and  erring  creatures  1  Is  not  the 
conflict  too  severe  t    Is  not  the  competition  too  unequal  t 

It  is  pleaded  bvthe  advocates  for  church  music,  that  the  Q/rpn  and  its  vocal  accompaaimeits 
assist  devotion,  by  enlisting  the  senses  on  the  side  of  religion  ;  snd  it  is  justly  pleaded  aa  «p 
argument  in  favour  of  both,  because  the  affections  may  fairly  and  properly  derive  every  honest 
aid  from  any  thing  which  helps  to  draw  them  off  from  ue  world  to  Grod.  But  is  it  not  oqaaliy 
true,  that  the  same  species  of  assistance,  in  a  wrong  direction,  will  produce  aa  ^qu^y  forcible 
effect  in  its  way,  snd  at  least  equally  contribute  in  &wing  off  the  soul  from  God  to  the  world  1 
I  do  not  presume  to  saj  that  the  injunr  vrill  be  inevitable,  much  less  that  it  will  be  inettiavablo ; 
but  I  dare  repeat,  that  it  is  exposing  feeble  virtue  to  a  powerful  temptation ;  and  to  a  haaasd  so 
great,  that  were  the  same  reason  appUed  to  any  vrorld^  subject,  it  would  be  thaught  a  folly  to 
venture  on  any  undertaking  i^ere  the  chances  against  our  coming  off  unhurt  were  so  obfioialy 
against  us.  Besides,  if  we  may  pursao  the  doctrine  of  ohancoa  a  Uttlo  farther,  that  ia  at  h«t 
Vot.L 
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fhying  a  nMt  aiqirofitaUa  gaoM,  wheie,  if  we  eren  coold  be  aura  that  aoditii^  woold  be  kMl,tf 
M  clear  to  demanstntion  that  nothing  eon  be  gained ;  ao  that  the  certain  liak  is  not  even  coo^ 
teibalanced  by  the  poesible  nicceu. 

It  ia  not  in  point  to  the  present  design  to  allude  to  the  nndtitude  of  theatrical  sfintiiBenti 
which  seem  to  be  written  as  if  in  avowed  opposition  to  such  precepts  as  "  Swear  not  at  all:** 
**  He  that  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  ahready  committed  adulteir  in  his  heart," 
Ac.  dtc.  We  are  willing  to  allow  that  this  last  offence,  at  least,  is  generally,  I  would  it  wers 
BiTariably,  confined  to  those  more  incorrect  dramas  which  we  do  not  now  profess  to  consider. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  we  should  not  find  many  pieces  (are  we  sure  we  can  find  one!)  entir^ 
exempt  firom  the  first  heavy  charge.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  invincible  objections  to 
many  tragedies,  otherwise  not  yery  exceptionable,  that  the  awful  and  tre^idous  name  of  the 
infimtely  glorious  (jod  is  shamefully,  and  abnost  incessantly,  introduced  in  Tariooe  scenss,  both 
in  the  way  of  assereration  and  of  invocation. 

Besides,  the  terms  good  and  bad  plav  are  relative ;  for  we  are  so  little  exact  in  our  genenl 
definitions,  that  the  cluiracter  given  to  the  piece  often  takes  its  colour  from  the  character  of  hia 
who  gives  it.  Passages  which  to  the  decent  moral  man  (him,  I  mean,  who  is  decent  and  noial 
•n  mere  worldly  principles)  are  to  the  '*  purged  eye"  of  a  Christian  disgusting  by  their  vanty, 
and  offensive  by  tneir  levity,  to  speak  in  the  gentlest  terms. 

But  more  especially  the  prime  animating  spirit  of  many  of  our  more  decorous  dramas  seens 
to  furnish  a  strong  contrast  to  the  improved  and  enlarged  conmient  of  our  Saviour  in  the  New 
Testament,  on  the  divine  prohibition  against  murder  in  the  Old,  in  the  wo  denounced  acainst 
anger,  as  containing  in  itself  the  seed  and  principle  of  murder ;  anger,  and  iu  too  ttsaaT  con- 
ccmitant,  revenge,  being  the  main  spring  on  which  some  of  our  best  tragedies  turns. 

The  eloquent  apologies,  and  the  elaborate  vindication  of  the  crimes  'resulting  irom  the  point 
'  honour  and  the  drmd  of  shame,  and  with  such  apologies  and  vindicatioiEs  some  of  our  moat 
vproved  pieces  abound,  too  temptingly  invite  the  hi^  unbroken  spirit  of  a  warm  youth,  from 
admirinff  auch  sentiments  to  adopt  them ;  and  he  is  hable  to  be  stimulated  first  to  the  commis- 
n>n  of  3ie  crime,  and,  after  he  nas  conunitted  it,  to  the  hope  of  having  his  reputation  cleared, 
m  the  perpetual  eulogies  these  flattering  scenes  bestow  on  rash  and  intemperate  braverv  ;^a  the 
£gmty  of  that  spirit  which  cannot  brook  an  insult ;  and  on  that  generous  sense  of  vmnded 
hmionr  which  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  revenge  itself.  And  when  he  nears  the  bursts  of  applaofs 
with  which  these  sallies  of  resentment,  these  vows  of  revenge,  these  determinaHons  to  destroy  or 
be  destroyed,  this  solemn  obtesting  the  great  Judffe  of  hearts  to  witness  the  innocence  of— per- 
liaps  a  veiy  criminal  action  or  intention ; — ^when,  I  say,  a  hotheaded  young  man  witnesses  the 
enthnsiasm  of  admiretion  which  such  expressions  excite  in  a  tranniorted  audience,  vrill  it  not 
operate  as  a  kind  of  stimulus  to  him  to  adopt  a  similar  conduct,  should  he  ever  bis  placed  in 
■miilar  circumstances  1  and  vrill  it  not  furnish  him  with  a  sort  of  criterion  how  such  maxims 
would  be  received,  and  such  conduct  approved,  in  real  life  t  For  the  danger  does  not  lie  merely 
in  his  hearing  snch  sentiments  delivered  from  the  stage,  but  also  in  seeing  how  favourably  they 
•re  received  by  the  audience  ;  received,  too,  by  those  persons  who,  ^ould  he  realize  these  sen- 
timents, would  probably  be  the  aibiters  of  his  conduct.  These  are  to  him  a  kind  of  anticipated 
jury.  The  scene  is,  as  it  were,, the  rehearsal  of  an  acauittal  at  the  bar  of  that  world  whose 
tribunal  is,  perhaps,  unhappily  for  him,  considered  as  his  last  appeal ;  for  it  is  not  probably 
haaarding  too  mnch  to  conclude,  that  by  the  sort  of  character  we  are  considering,  human  opin- 
ion Will  be  looked  upon  as  the  hi^est  motive  of  action,  human  praise  as  the  hi^est  reward,  and 
boman  censure  aa  an  evil  to  be  deprecated,  even  by  the  loss  of  his  soul. 

If -one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  poets  and  of  men,  by  the  cool,  deliberate,  aigumentative  man- 
ner in  ^n^iich  he  makes  his  Roman  hero  destroy  himself;  this  hero,  too,  a  pagan,  consistently 
illustrating  by  this  action  an  historical  fact,  and  acting  in  a  natural  conformity  to  hu  own  stoic^ 
principles ; — ^if,  I  say,  under  all  these  palliating  circumstances,  the  ingenious  sophist^  faj  which 
the  poet  was  driven  to  mitigate  the  crime  of  suicide,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  sentiment  to 
the  real  character  of^s  hero ; — ^if  this  Christian  poet,  even  to  his  own  private  friend  and  litetaxy 
associate,  could  mear,  by  the  specious  reasoning  of  his  famous  soliloquy,  to  vindicate  self-mur- 
der, so  that  the  unhappy  fiudgell  exclaimed,  when  falling  by  his  own  hand, 

•«  What  Cato  did;  and  Addison  approv'd. 
Must  sure  be  right :~— -** 

U,  1  say,  under  all  the  extenuating  circumstances  here  detailed,  such  a  dreadful  effect  could  oe 
produced  from  a  cause  so  little  expected  or  intended  by  its  author  to  produce  it,  how  much  more 
arabably  are  aimilar  ill  consequences  likely  to  arise  from  similar  causes  m  the  hands  of  a  poet 
less  guarded  and  worse  principled ;  and  whose  heroes  have,  perhaps,  neither  the  apology  of^ao- 
knowledged  paganism,  nor  the  sanction  of  historic  truth  1  For  Addison,  who  in  general  has 
made  his  piece  a  vehicle  of  the  noblest  and  moot  patriotic  sentimenu,  could  not  avoid  making 
his  catastiophe  just  what  he  has  made  it,  without  violating  a  notorious  fact,  and  falsifying  the 
chancter  he  exhibits. 

Even  in  those  plays  in  which  the  principles  which  false  honour  teaches  are  neither  nrofessedly 
ineiilcated  nor  vindicated ;  nay,  where  moreover  the  practices  shove  alluded  to,  ana  e^MciaOf 
the  practice  of  duelling,  are  even  reprobated  in  the  progress  4)f  the  piece ;  yet  the  hero  in^o  has 
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been  Teprieved  from  rin  daring  finr  acts  by  Uie  isge  Temonstnnce  of  lome  interfering  friend,  ei 
the  imperiooe  power  of  beanty ;  besnty,  which  ie  to  a  ttage  hero  that  restraining  or  impellmg 
power  which  law,  or  conscience,  or  scriptnre,  are  to  other  men ;  still,  in  the  conclusion,  when 
the  intrigue  is  dexterously  completed,  when  the  passion  is  worked  up  to  its  acme,  and  the  Tale- 
dictory  scene  is  so  near  at  hand  that  it  becomes  mconyenient  to  the  poet  that  the  impetuosity  of 
his  hero  should  be  any  longer  restrained ;  when  his  own  patience  and  the  expostulating  power* 
of  his  friend  are  both  exhausted  together,  and  he  seasonably  winds  up  the  drama  by  stabbii^ 
either  his  worst  enemy  or  his  best  benefactor,  or,  as  it  still  more  frequently  happens,  himself; 
still,  notwithstandinff  nis  criminal  catastrophe,  the  hero  has  been  exhuuted  throuj^  iX  the  pro- 
ceding  scenes  as  sucn  a  combination  of  perfections ;  his  behaviour  has  been  so  brave  and  so  gen- 
erous (and  bravery  and  generosity  are  two  qualities  which  the  world  boldly  stakes  against  bodi 
tables  of  the  decalogue),  that  the  youthful  spectator,  especially  if  he  have  that  amiable  warmth 
and  sensibJUw  of  soul  wh»ch  lay  him  so  pecutiariy  open  to  seduction,  is  too  much  tempted  to  co»> 
eider  as  venial  the  sudden  and  unpremeditated  crime  to  which  the  unresisted  impulse  of  th* 
moment  may  have  driven  so  accomplished  a  character.  And  a  little  tame  tag  of  moralit^r,  set  to 
a  few  musical  periods  by  the  unimpassioned  friend,  is  borne  down,  absorbed,  lost,  in  the  impeUl*> 
ous  but  too  engaging  character  of  the  feelinff,  fiery  hero ;  a  character,  the  errors  of  which  are 
now  consummated  by  an  act  of  murder,  so  slectingly  managed,  that  censure  is  swallowed  up  in 
pity :  the  murderer  is  absolved  by  the  weeping  auditory,  who  are  ready,  if  not  to  justify  the  ciunt, 
yet  to  vindicate  the  criminal,  llie  drowsy  moral  at  the  close,  sk»wly  attempts  to  creep  aflei  th« 
poison  i^  the  piece ;  but  it  creeps  m  vain ;  it  can  never  expel  that  which  it  can  never  reach ;  for 
one  stroke  of  feeling,  one  natural  expression  of  the  passions,  be  the  principle  ri^t  or  wrongs 
carries  away  the  affections  of  the  auditor  beyond  any  of  the  poet*s  force  of  reasoning  to  contrdT 
And  they  know  little  of  the  power  of  the  dramatic  art,  or  of  tne  conformation  of  the  human  mind, 
who  do  not  know  that  the  heart  of  the  feeling  spectator  is  always  at  the  command  of  Ihe  passioM 
IB  the  hand  of  a  true  poet ;  who  snatches  him  with  uncontrolled  dominion 

"To  Thebes  and  Athens  when  be  will,  and  where." 

Now,  to  coanteract  the  bias  given  by  the  passions,  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  all  the  flights 
of  mere  poetry,  and  all  the  blunted  weiqMNis  ot  logic  united,  are  ineflectual.  Of  course,  the  coi»- 
cluding  antidote  never  defeate  the  mischief  of  the  piece ;  the  effect  of  the  smooth  moral  is  in^ 
stantly  obliterated,  while  that  of  the  indented  passion  is  perhaps  indelible. 

Let  me  now  for  a  moment  torn  to  the  younger  part  of  that  sex,  to  whose  service  I  havB 
senerally  devoted  my  principal  attention.  A  virtuous  young  woman,  it  will  be  said,  who  h^ 
been  correctly  educated,  will  turn  with  abhorrence  from  the  unchaste  scenes  of  a  loose  play. 
It  is  indeed  so  to  be  hoped ;  and  yet  many  plays  which  really  deserve  that  character,  escape 
that  denomination.  But  I  concede  this  point,  and  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  my 
animadversions.  The  remarit  may  be  thought  preposterous,  should  I  observe,  that,  to  a  chaste 
and  delicate  younff  mind,  there  is  in  good  plays  one  danger  which,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  ii 
almost  more  formidable  than  that  which  is  often  attached  to  pieces  more  obviously  censuraUib. 
The  more  refined  and  delicate  the  passion  of  love  is  made  to  appear,  the  more  insinuating,  and, 
of  course,  the  more  dangerous,  wul  the  exquisite  and  reiterated  representation  of  that  passion 
be  found.  Now,  love  beinff  the  grand  business  of  plays,  those  young  ladies  who  .are  frequently 
attending  them,  will  be  liaUe  to  nourish  a  feeling  which  is  often  strong  enough  of  itself,  without 
this  constant  supplv  of  foreign  fuel,  namely,  that  love  is  the  grand  business  of  life  also.  If  the 
passion  be  avowedly  illicit,  her  weU-instmcted  conscience  will  aim  her  ^ith  scruples,  and  her 
sense  of  decorum  will  set  her  on  her  guard.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater  the  purity 
with  which  the  passion  is  exhibited,  provided  the  exhibition  be  very  touching  and  warm,  the  more 
deep  and  irresistible  will  be  its  effect  on  a  tender  and  inexperienced  heart ;  nay,  the  more  likely 
will  the  passion  acted  on  the  stage  be  to  excite  a  corresponding  passion  in  the  heart  of  the  young 
spectatress.  If  she  have  not  vet  felt  the  passion  she  sees  so  finely  portrayed,  she  will  wish  to 
feel  it ;  and,  the  not  having  felt  it,  she  will  consider  as  something  wanting  to  the  perfection  of 
her  nature.  She  will  ascribe  the  absence  of  it  to  a  defect  in  her  own  heart  which  must  be  sup- 
plied, or  to  some  untowardness  in  her  own  cireumstances  which  must  be  removed.  Thus  her 
imagination  will  do  the  work  of  the  passions,  and  Ae  fancjr  will  anticipate  the  feelings  of  the 
heart :  the  source  this,  of  some  of  the  most  fatal  disorders  in  the  female  character ! 

Now,  to  captivate  such  a  tender  and  affectionate  heart  as  that  we  are  considering,  the  semblance 
of  virtue  is  necessary ;  for,  while  she  will  conceive  of  criminal  passion  as  censurable,  she  will  be 
equally  apt  to  consider  even  the  most  imprudent  passion  as  justifiable,  so  long  as  the  idea  of 
absolute  crime  is  kept  at  a  distance.  If  the  love  be  represented  as  avowedly  vicious,  instead 
of  lending  herself  to  the  illusion,  she  will  allow  it  ouj^t  to  be  sacrificed  to  duty ;  but  if  she 
thinks  it  innocent,  she  persuades  herself  that  every  duty  should  be  sacrificed  to  it.  Nay,  she 
win  value  herself  in  proportion  as  she  thinks  she  could  imitate  the  heroine  who  is  able  to  lov^ 
with  so  much  violence  and  so  much  purity  at  the  same  time.  By  frequent  repetition,  especiajly 
if  there  be  a  taste  for  romance  and  poetry  in  the  innocent  young  mmd,  the  fillings  are  easily 
transplanted  fitmi  the  ^eatre  to  the  closet ;  they  are  made  to  become  a  stondaid  of  action,  and 
are  brought  home  as  the  regulators  of  life  and  mannen.  The  heart  being  thus  filled  with  Ae 
pleasures  of  love  a  new  era  takes  place  m  her  mind,  and  she  carries  about  with  her  an  aptitude 
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d  1  cmutsnUy  w^ing  old  ictiVe  6emn  td  make  Ihift  ii^ 
ober  dutias  of  life  begiix  to  be  tmintereetiiiK ;  abe  iriAn 
1  enlirened  br  beroee.    Though  she  rttaim  her  virtue*  her 


to  receive  any  unpreesioii  herself,  and  i 

pretsion  hi  retuni.    The  plAiu  and  aober  • 

them  to  be  direnifted  with  events,  and  enlivened  by  heroea.  ~  Though  i 

tobenaiindedneaa  b  impaired ;  for  ahe  lon^  to  be  realising  thoae  paina  and  pleasiiraa,  and  t*  be 

'acting  over  thoae  scenes  and  sacrifices,  which  she  so  often  sees  represented.    If  the  evils  r~~^ — 
iirom  frequent  scenic  repieaentatiods  to  a  young  woman  were  Umited  to  this  sin^^le  inoonvea 

'that  it  makes  her  sigh  to  be  a  heroine,  it  wotSd  be  a  itraog  teaaon  why  a  discreet  and 
tnother  should  be  slow  in  introducing  her  to  them. 

1  puiposely  forbear,  in  this  place,  repeating  any  of  those  h^er  arguments  drawn  from  tike 
utter  irreconcileableness  of  this  indulgence  of  ihe  fancy,  of  this  gratification  of  the  aensea,  this 

'^ohbounded  roving  of  the  thoughts,  widi  the  divine  injunction  of  bringing  **eveiy  thought  into 

the  obedience  of  Christ.'* 

But  it  will  be  said,  peihaps,  all  this  rigour  may  be  veij  soitSble  to  enthnsiaSta  and  fsnatacs,  lo 

^  .iAe  vulgar,  the  retired,  and  the  obscure :  but  would  you  eiclnde  the  more  Uberal  and  poliahed 

part  of  society  from  the  deli{riit  and  instruction  which  may  be  derived  fzom  the  great  innaters 

of  the  human  heart,  from  Shuspeare  particularly! 

On  diis  subject  I  think  myselt  called  upon  to  offer  my  tipimon  (such  as  it  is)  so  unreservedly 
aa  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  doing  on  the  points  considered  in  the  former  jiait  of  this  pefiace. 
f,  thiid^  then,  that  there  is  a  substantia]  difference  between  seehig  and  reading  a  dramatic  caas- 

<y;6sition ;  and  that  the  objections  which  lie  so  strongly  agamst  the  one,  are  not,  at  leaat  m  the 

^skme  degree,  applicable  to  the  other.    Or,  rather,  while  there  is  an  essential  and  iaaepttiabfe 

danger  littendant  on  dramatic  exhibitions,  let  the  matter  of  the  drama  be  ever  so  innocent,  the 

danpr  in  ruding  a  phy  arises  solelv  from  the  tenstmetUM  contained  in  it. 

To  read  a  moral  play  is  little  dimrent  from  reading  any  other  irmOcent  poem ;  the  i 

'  fdna  being  a  mere  accident,  and  no  way  affecting  the  moral  tendency  of  the  piece.    Nay,  i 
excellent  poets  have  chosen  that  form  on  account  of  its  pecnliar  advantages,  even  when  the  name 
of  their  subjects  precluded  the  idea  of  theatrical  exhibition.    Thus  Duchanan  wrote  his  fine 
tragedies  of  '*  The  Baptist,**  and  '*  Jephthah,**  Grotius  that  of  "  Christ  Suffering,*'  and  Miltfla 

'that  of  "  Samson  Agonistes  ;**  not  to  name  the  "  Jose]^**  the  "  Bethodia  Dehvered,"  and  aone 
other  pieces  of  the  amiable  Metastasio.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  onreasoaahle,  thants 
proscribe  fhMn  the  study  or  the  closet  well-selected  drsmatic  poetry.  It  may  be  read  with  aafisty, 
because  it  can  there  be  read  with  sobemeaa.  The  most  animated  speeches  subside  into  cum- 
patative  tattteness,  and,  provided  they  ve  perfectly  pure,  produce  no  ruffle  of  the  paasisns,  no 

^ligituion  of  the  senses,  but  merely  affi>rd  a  pleasSnt,  and,  it  may  be,  a  not  onsahitaij  enrcise  to 
IM  imasjinition. 

In  all  the  different  kinds  of  poetry,  there  will  be  a  necessity  fbr  selection ;  and  whose  coiM 

'  aafer  poetical  amusement  be  found  than  in  the  works  of  Racine,  whose  AthaUa,  in  paiticidar  (as 
\¥9  have  had  occasion  elsev^ere  to  observe),  most  bsppily  illustratas  an  interesting  niece  of  aciip- 
ture  history,  at  the  Same  time  diat,  considered  as  a  composition,  it  is  itself  a  nkodel  of  poeti^ 
perfection.  I  may  mention,  as  an  ezqniaite  piece,  the  Masque  of  Comus,  and,  aa  interestiw 
poema  ihthe  dramatic  fbtm  also,  the  CaracUcus,  ami  Elfrida,  of  Mason ;  the  poasing  overwhi£ 

•*  meces  in  the  volumes  of  that  virtuous  poet,  merely  because  they  are  in  a  dramatic  fom,  would 
1m  an  instance  of  acrupuloaity  which  one  might  venture  to  say  no  well-infonntod  cooacienceeaaU 
siegest. 

I^t  neidier,  then,  the  devout  and  serapulous,  on  the  one  h*nd,  nor  the  captions  caviller,  an 
't&e  other,  object  to  dus  distinction ;  I  mean  between  reading  a  dramatic  composition,  and  sccny 

^  a  theatrical  exhibitioh,  as  if  it  were  fanciful  or  Srbitrary.  In  the  latter,  is  it  the  mere  repetitioa 
of  the  speeches  which  implies  danger  1  is  it  this  which  attracta  the  audience  1  No :  were  even 
the  best  resder,  if  he  did  not  bring  in  aid  the  novelty  of  a  foreign  kuiffuage,  to  read  the  wfasb 
play  himself,  without  scenic  decorations,  without  dress,  without  gesticulation,  would  each  an  ex- 
nibition  be  numerously,  or  for  any  leiigth  of  time,  attended  1  What  then  chiefly  draws  the 
nmltitude  1  It  is  the  semblance  of  real  action  which  is  given  to  the  piece,  by  different  persoBi 
supporting  the  different  parts,  and  by  their  dresa,  their  tones,  their  gestures,  hei^tenii^  the  repie- 
aentation  into  a  kind  of  enchantment.  It  is  the  concomitant  pageantry,  it  is  the  splandoor  of 
the  spectacle,  and  even  the  show  of  the  spectatora  :— theae  are  the  circumatancea  which  aho- 
i^ther  fill  the  theatre— which  altogether  produce  the  effect— which  altogether  create  the  dai^. 
These  give  a  pernicious  force  to  sentiments  which,  when  read,  merely  explain  the  myatcnoas 
action  of  the  human  heart,  but  which,  when  thus  uttered,  thus  accompanied,  become  contagieos 
and  deatructive.    These,  in  short,  mdte  no  a  acene  of  tempution  and  seduction,  of  overwroi^t 

'  Voluptuousness  and  urmerving  pleasure,  wnich  surely  ill  accords  with  *<  working  out  our  salvalua 
with  fear  and  trembling,**  or  with  that  frame  of  mind  which  impliea  that  "  the  vrarld  ia  crudfisd 

•  to  us,  and  we  to  the  world." 

I  trust  I  have  sufficiently  guarded  against  the  charge  of  inconaistency,  even  though  I  ventaie 
to  haxard  an  opinion  that,  m  company  with  a  judicious  finiend  or  parent,  man^  acenea  of  Shak- 
speare  may  be  read  not  oidy  without  danger,  but  with  improvement.  Far  be  ii  from  me  to  wirii 
to  abridge  tiie  innocent  dehgfals  of  life,  where  they  may  be  enjoyed  with  boiefit  to  the  nndv- 
standittg,  and  without  uijury  to  the  principles.  Women,  especiaUy,  whose  walk  in  lifo  m  m 
•ifoumscribed,  and  whooe  aveanea  of  mformation  are  so  few,  may,  I  coaceivoy  lonm  to  know  ths 


voildiitlh  )M»te)^,  Midtaatadf  ]uN|u«9»twe  wilk  nm%  «lwta«,  from  tl|»  mkimU^ 
^lacled  p«rte  of  Uim  iacompirahlii  genivt,  duin  from  mo»t  otl«r  atuinablt  loitfc^e.  I  would  i^ 
tbw  Tww  coMMiM  Shaktpeaie  aaa  philovopher  m  well  m poet^  vid I  have  beei^  ^arpciapd  to  hejlc 
BHMiy  pi9ii9  PW^  am?0waUy  coniooad  end  reprobate  this  poet  with  the  comgaon  h^idof  dnn»- 
tiste  and  DOTeiists.  To  his  acute  and  sagacious  mind  every  varied  position  of  the  human  heart, 
«7enr  shade  of  djacrimination  in  the  human  character,  all  the  minuter  delicacies,  all  the  exquisite' 
t»iicM0,  all  the  distinct  affections,  ail  the  contending  interests,  all  the  complicated  passions  oi. 
the  heart  of  man,  seem,  as  far  as  is  allowed  to  human  inspection  to  discern  them,  to  be  laid 
open.  Though  destitute  himeeLT  of  the  aids  of  Uteratuie,  and  of  the  poUsh  of  society,  he  seemi^ 
to  have  possosed  by  intuition  all  the  advantages  that  various  learning  and  elegant  society  can 
bestow ;  and  to  have  combined  the  warmest  energies  of  passion,  and  the  boldest  strokes  of  im- 
egmalion,  with  the  jastest  pioprietiea  of  teaeoqing,  and  the  exactest  nicetiea  of  comduct  He 
makee  eiery  desetiption  a  picture,  and  eveiy  sentiment  an  axiom.  He  seems  to  have  knoan^ 
how  every  bein^  which  did  exist  wonld  speak  and  act  under  every  supposed  circumstance  ai^ 
eveiy  possible  situation ;  and  how  every  being  which  did  noi  exist  must  speak  arid  act,  if  ever 
he  were  to  be  called  into  actual  existence. 

From  the  diecdmtnated*  the  gnaided,  the  qualified  perusal  of  such  an  aniihor,  it  would  be 
UBfKMsible,  nor  does  it  mear  to  be  nocessaxy,  to  debar  accomplished  and  elegantly  educated, 
young  panons.  Let  not  the  above  eulogium  be  censored  as  too  strong  or  too  hoU.  In  almost. 
eveiy  hhraiy  they  will  find  his  writings ;  in  almost  eveiy  work  of  taste  and  criticism,  the  younf 
render  will  not  &il  to  meet  the  panegyric  of  Shakspeare.  The  frequent  a&usiona  to  turn,  and  th« 
faeautiiol  qmlatioiia  from  him,  will,  if  they  Ug^  upon  a  corieeponding  tatte,  inflame  it  with  i 
cwiesity  to  peruae  all  his  worica.  Now,  woold  it  not  be  sa&r  to  anticipate  tfa«  dagger  which, 
milgfat  teaolt  fnm  a  private  and  unqualified  pevoaal,  for  the  parent  to  select  such  pieces  as  have 
in  them  the  fewest  of  those  conniptions,  which  truth  must  allow  that  Shaki^petre  poipesses  m 
commim  with  other  dramatie  poets  1  For  who  vrill  deny  that  all  the  excellences  we  have  ascribed! 
to  him  are  debased  by  passages  of  offensive  ffrossness  1  are  tarnished  with  indelicacy,  &lse  taalf, 
aftid  vulgarity  t  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  discus9ioa  of  those  fiiults,  too  obvioun  to  be  over- 
looked, too  nomeioua  to  be  detailed,  too  stmng  to  be  palliated.  Let  me,  however,  be  pennittaA 
te  observe,  that  though  Shakspeare  often  disgusts  by  single  paMiges  and  expvetsions  fi^h^oh  I 
will  not  vindicate  by^nerribing  them  to  the  fi&e  taste  of  we  age  in  whi^h  he  wrote ;  lor  though 
that  may  extenuate  the  fauH  of  the  poet,  it  does  not  diminish  the  danger  of  the  reader),  yet 
pmrhapa  the  general  tendency  of  hit  pieces  is  less  corrupt  than  that  of  the  pieces  of  ahnoat  $nj 
dramatiat ;  and  the  reader  rises  from  the  perusal  of  Shafci^pe^ie  without  those  distinct  imaget  of 
evil  on  his  mind,  without  having  his  heart  so  dissolved  by  amatory  scenes,  or  hie  mind  so  warped 
bpr  cpmipt  reaeonuD^  or  his  heart  so.  inflamed  with  seducing  princinles,  as  he  iiriU  have  expe- 
rienced from  other  writers  of  the  same  description,  however  exempt  their  works  may  be  from  m. 
HMre  baoad  and  ceneoraUe  vicea  of  composition  vrhich  disfl^re  many  parU  of  Shakspeare.  Lest 
I  be  misrepresented,  let  it  be  obeerved,  that  I  am  now  distinguishing  the  general  rtmtU  arising 
ftora  the  iendetteff  of  his  pieces,  from  the  e£E9ct  of  particular  passages ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
y/b^  a  discriminated  perusal  is  so  important.  For,  after  all,  the  general  diepoeiium  ^  mmi,  with 
which  we  rise  fioom  the  reading  of  a  work,  is  the  beet  criterion  of  its  utiUty  or  mischief.  To 
the  traoadies  sf  Shdkepeare,  too,  belongs  this  superiority,  that  his  pieces  being  faithful  histeriea 
of  the  human  heart,  and  portraits  of  the  hnman  dmracter,  love  ia  only  introduced  as  one  passion 
ame^g  many  which  enaiave  Baankind ;  whereas  by  most  other  play  writers,  it  is  treated  as  the 
monopolizing  tyrant  of  the  heart. 

.  It  is  not  because  I  conaider  Shakspeare  as  acorreet  moraliat  and  an  unerring  guide,  that  I  aug- 
1^  the  advanta^  of  having  the  youthfiil  curiosity  allayed  by  a  partial  perusal,  and  under  prudent 
inspection :  but  it  is  for  this  very  different  reason,  lest,  by  having  that  curioeity  stimulatedby  the 
incessant  commendation  of  this  author,  with  which  both  books  and  converaation  abound,  young 
persona  should  be  excited  to  devour  in  secmt  an  author  who,  if  devoured  in  the  gross,  will  nair 
&il,  by  Baany  detached  paasages,  to  put  a  delicate  reader  in  the  situation  of  hia  own  ancient  Pistol 
when  eating  the  leek ;  that  is,  to  swallow  and  execrate  at  the  same  time. 

But  to  conclude,^-wfaich  I  will  do  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  principal  objects  akeady  touched 
upon.    That  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  let  me  repeat  that  this  pieiace  is  not  addressed  to  the 

Sy  and  dissolute ;  to  sodi  as  profess  themselves  to  be  **  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  tovers  of 
id ;" — bat  it  ii  addressed  to  the  moie  sobermioded ;  to  those  who  believe  the  gospel  of  Jesoa^ 
Christ ;  who  wish  to  be  enlightened  by  its  doctrines,  to  be  governed  by  its  precepts,  and  who 
profess  to  be  "  seeking  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly  one."  The  question  then  which  we 
have  been  asking  is,  whether  the  stage,  in  its  present  state,  be  a  proper  amusement  for  such  a 
character  1  Wluit  it  would  be,  if  penectly  reiormed,  and  cast  into  the  Christian  mould,  we  have 
considered  as  another  question,  which  it  will  be  time  enough  to  answer  when  the  reformatioii 
itself  takes  place. 

Neither  (se  has  been  observed)  is  it  to  the  present  purpose  to  insist  that  theatrical  amuse- 
ments are  the  most  rational ;  for  the  question  we  have  undertaken  to  agitate  is,  whether  they 
are  biameUe*  f  In  this  view,  the  circumstance  of  going  but  teldom  cannot  satisfy  a  conscien- 
tious mind ;  for  if  the  amusement  be  right,  we  may  paitake  of  it  with  moderationi  as  of  other 
Awftil  pleasures ;  iS  unnmg,  we  should  never  oartake  of  it. 


tM  THE  WORKS  OT  HANH AH  MORE. 

Some  hidindualfl  may  nige  that  the  umisemente  of  die  theatre  never  had  the  bad 
dieir  minds  ^cb  they  are  said  to  hare  on  the  minds  of  others  ;  bat  enppooing  this  to  b»  leaDf 
the  case  (which  howerer  may  admit  of  doubt),  oog^t  not  snch  persona  to  re&et,  that  by  thev 
presence  ther  sanction  that  mrtiich  is  obriously  hurtful  to  others,  and  which  nrost,  if  ao^  be  dia* 
pleasing  to  Oodi 

The  stage  is  by  nnxverssl  concurrence  aUowed  to  be  no  indifferent  thiqg.  The  im|ii«sBious  it 
makes  on  the  mind  are  deep  and  strong ;  deeper  and  stronger,  peihaps,  than  are  mide  by  any 
other  amusement.  If  then  such  impressions  be  in  the  genenl  hoeUle  to  Christiamty,  the  whole 
neolTos  itself  into  this  short  question — Should  a  Christian  frequent  it 


[In  addition  to  what  has  here  been  advanced  on  the  subject  of  theatrical  amnsementB,  the 
editor  hopes  to  be  excused  for  inserting  the  conclusion  of  Jeremy  Collier's  *'  Short  Yitm  ai  tha 
Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage :"  printed  in  1699. 

"  Tliese  entertainments  are,  as  it  were,  literuly  renounced  in  baptism.  They  are  IheaaiMAist 
of  the  toieked  worldy  and  the  works  of  the  devil,  m  the  most  open  and  emphatical  signification. 
Whai  eommunion  has  light  with  darkness,  aaU  tohat  concord  his  Christ  with  BeHed  f  CaH  you 
this  diversion  t  can  profaneness  be  such  an  irresistible  delight  1  Does  the  crime  of  the  perfms- 
ance  make  the  spirit  of  the  satisfaction,  and  is  the  seoin  of  Christiani^  the  enteftainBent  of 
Christians  1  Is  it  such  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  scriptures  buriesqued  1  Is  ribaldry  so  veiy  oU^ 
ging,  and  atheism  so  charming  a  quality  1  Are  we  indeed  willing  to  quit  the  privilege  of  oor 
nature,  to  surrender  our  charter  of  immortality,  and  throw  up  the  pretences  to  another  life  1  It 
may  be  so ;  but  then  we  ehould  do  well  to  remember  that  notrino  is  not  in  our  power.  Our 
desires  did  not  make  us,  neither  can  they  unmake  us.  But  I  hope  oor  wishes  are  not  ao  mean, 
and  that  we  have  a  better  sense  of  the  dignity  of  our  beinff.  And  if  so,  how  can  we  be  pleased 
with  those  things  which  would  degrade  us  into  brutes,  which  ridicule  our  creed,  and  torn  aH  oar 
expectations  into  romance. 

**  And,  after  all,  the  jest  on't  is,  these  men  would  make  us  believe  their  design  ia  virtoe  aai 
refonnMmn.  In  good  time !  they  are  Ukely  to  conibat  vice  with  success,  who  desttoy  Ae  priaci- 
pies  offrod  and  evil !  Take  them  at  the  best,  and  they  do  no  more  than  expose  a  httle  hnraov 
and  formality.  But  then,  as  the  matter  ia  nuoiaged,  the  correction  is  much  worse  than  the  firalt 
They  laugh  at  pedantiy  and  teach  atheism  ;  cure  a  pimple,  and  give  the  plague.  I  haaitily 
wish  they  would  have  let  us  alone.  To  exchange  virtue  for  behaviour,  is  a  hard  bargain.  Is 
not  plain  honesty  much  better  than  hypocrisy  weU  dressed  1  what's  sight  good  for,  without  edb- 
atanee  ?  what  is  a  wellbred  libertine,  but  a  weUbred  knave  1  One  that  can't  prefer  oooseience 
to  pleasure,  without  calling  himself  fool ;  and  will  sell  his  friend,  or  his  father,  if  need  be,  for 
hia  convenience. 

**  In  short :  nothing  can  be  more  disserviceable  to  probi^  and  religion  than  the  raanageoMBt 
of  the  STAOB.  It  cherishes  those  passions,  and  rewvds  those  vices,  which  'tis  the  business  of 
reason  to  discountenance  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  principle,  draws  off  the  inelinatiooa  from 
virtue,  and  spoils  good  education.  It  is  the  most  effectual  means  to  emasculate  peoole^a  nirits, 
and  debauch  their  mannen.  How  many  of  the  unwary  have  these  sirens  devourea  1  aiu  how 
often  has  the  best  blood  been  tainted  wiUi  this  infection  1  what  disappmntments  of  parenta,what 
confusion  in  families,  and  what  beff^|ary  in  estates,  have  been  hence  occasioned  1  and,  which  is 
still  worse,  the  mischief  spreads  diuly,  and  the  malignity  grows  more  envenomed.  The  fever 
works  up  towards  madness,  and  will  scarcely  endure  to  be  touched.  And  what  hope  ia  theie  of 
healUi,  when  the  patient  strikes  in  with  the  disease,  and  flies  in  the  face  of  the  remedy  1  Can 
religion  retrieve  us  t  yes,  when  we  don't  despise  it.  But  while  oor  notions  are'  naught,  oar 
fives  wiH  hardly  be  otherwise.  What  can  the  assistance  of  the  chureh  signify  to  thoae  who  are 
more  ready  to  rally  the  preacher,  than  practise  the  sermon  1  to  those  who  are  overgrown  with 
pleasure,  and  hardened  in  ill  custom  t  who  have  neither  patience  to  hear,  nor  oonacience  ta  take 
hold  of  t  you  may  ahnost  as  well  feed  a  man  without  a  mouth,  as  give  advice  vdiere  there's  no 
disposition  to  receive  it  It  is  t:ue,  as  long  as  there  is  life  there's  hope.  Sometimee  tha  forea 
of  argument,  and  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  anguish  of  affliction,  may  strike  through  the  prepi- 
dice,  and  make  their  way  into  the  soul.  But  these  circomsUnces  don't  alwaya  meet,  and  then 
the  case  ia  extremely  dangerous.  For  this  miserable  temper,  we  may  thank  the  araaa,  ia  a 
great  measure ;  and,  therefore,  if  I  mistake  not,  they  have  the  least  pretence  to  fevwv,  and  tte 
BUMt  need  of  repentance  of  all  men  livli^."] 


THE    INFLEXIBLE   CAPTIVE: 

A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 

▲S  IT  WIS  lOTKD  IM  1774,  AT  THB  TBIATBB  ROYAL  AT  BATB. 

**  The  man  resoWd,  and  steady  to  his  trust, 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinatelj  just*' 


TO 

THE  HON.  MRS.  BOSCAWEN. 

Bbab  Madam, 
It  seems  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  although,  with  persons  of  great  merit  and  delieaey, 
M>  Tirtue  stands  in  higher  estimation  than  troth ;  yet,  in  such  an  address  as  the  present,  then 
would  be  some  danger  of  offending  them,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  it :  I  mean,  by  uttering  truths 
so  generally  acknowledged,  that  every  one  except  the  person  addressed  would  acquit  the  writer 
of  flatterv.  And  it  wiu  be  a  singular  circumstance  to  see  a  dedication  without  praise,  to  a  lady 
possessed  of  every  quality  and  accomplishment  which  can  justly  entitle  her  to  it 
I  am,  dear  madam,  with  great  respect. 

Your  most  obedient,  and  very  obliged  humble  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


Ax ONe  the  great  names  which  have  cTone  honour  to  antiquity  in  general,  and  to  the  Romaa 
Republic  in  particular,  that  of  Marcus  Attilius  Reffulus  has,  by  the  general  consent  of  all  ages, 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  splendid,  since  he  not  only  sacri&ed  his  labour^  his  UbStTf 
and  his  Itfe,  for  the  food  of  his  country,  but,  by  a  greatness  of  soul  almost  peculiar  to  himseUT, 
contrived  to  make  his  very  misfortunes  contribute  to  that  glorious  end. 

After  the  Romans  had  met  with  various  successes  in  the  first  Punic  war,  under  the  command 
of  ReguluB,  victory  at  len^^h  declared  for  the  opposite  party — the  Roman  aimy  was  totally 
overthrown,  and  Regulus  himself  taken  prisoner  by  Xantippus,  a  Lacedamonian  general  in  the 
service  of  the  Carthaginians:  the  victorious  enemy,  exulting  in  so  important  a  conquest,  kept 
him  many  years  in  close  imprisonment,  and  loaded  him  with  the  most  cruel  indignities.  They 
thought  It  was  now  in  their  power  to  make  their  own  terms  with  Rome,  and  determined  to  send 
Regains  thither,  with  their  ambassador,  to  negotiate  a  peace,  or  at  least  an  exchange  of  captives, 
thinking  he  would  gladly  persuade  his  countrymen  to  discontinue  a  war  which  necessari^  pro- 
longed his  captivity.  They  previously  exacted  from  falm  an  oath  to  return,  should  his  embassy 
prove  unsuccessful ;  at  the  same  time  giving  him  to  understand,  that  he  mvut  expect  to  suffer  a 
cruel  death  if  he  failed  in  it :  this  they  artfully  intimated,  as  the  strongest  motive  for  him  to 
leave  no  means  unattempted  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 

At  the  unexpected  arrival  of  this  venerable  hero,  the  Romans  expressed  the  wildest  transports 
of  joy,  and  would  have  submitted  to  almost  any  conditions,  to  procure  his  enlargement ;  but 
Regmus,  so  far  from  availing  himself  of  his  influence  with  the  senate  to  obtain  any  personal 
advantages,  employed  it  to  induce  them  to  reject  proposals  so  evidently  tending  to  dishonour 
Uieir  country,  declaring  his  fixed  resolution  to  return  to  bondage  and  death,  rather  than  violate 
his  oath. 

He  at  last  extorted  from  them  their  consent ;  and  departed  amid  the  tears  of  his  family,  the 
importunities  of  his  friends,  Uie  applauses  of  the  senate,  and  the  tumultuous  opposition  of  tho 
people :  and,  as  a  great  poet  of  his  own  nation  beautifully  observes,  *<  he  embarked  for  Carthage 
•a  calm  and  unconcerned,  as  if,  on  finishing  the  tedious  lawsuits  of  his  clients,  he  was  retiring 
to  Venafrian  fields,  or  the  sweet  country  of  Tarentum."  ''' 


%*  This  i>iece  is  a  pretty  close  imitation  of  the  AttUioRegolo  of  Metastasio,  but  enlaiged 
and  extended  into  a  tragedy  of  five  acts.  Historical  truth  has  in  general  been  followed,  exMpi 
in  some  less  essential  instances,  particularly  that  of  pkicing  the  return  of  Regulus  to  Rome  pos- 
terior to  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  writer  herself  never  considered  the  plot  as  sufBciently 
biistJing  and  dramatic  for  representation. 


MS 


THE  WORKS  OF  HANNAH  MORE. 

PROLOGUE. 


WRITTBN   BT  THM   KIT.    DB.    LAMeHOBNI. 


Dbbp  in  the  bosom  of  departed  days,        

Where  the  first  ffems  of  himian  gloiy  blase ; 
Where,  crovm'd  with  flowers,  iii  wreaths  im- 
mortal dress*d, 
The  sacred  shades  of  ancient  yirtue  rest ; 
With  ioy  they  search,  who  ioy  can  feel,  to  find 
Some  honest  reason  still  to  love  mankind. 
There  the  fair  foundress  of  the  scene  to-ni^t, 
iSzplores  the  paths  that  dignify  delight ; 
The  regions  of  the  miffhty  dead  pervades ; 
Hie  sibyl  she  that  leads  us  to  the  shades. 
O  m«y  each  blast  of  ruder  breath  foibear 
To  waft  her  Uffht  leaves  on  the  ruthless  air ; 
Since  she,  as  heedless,  strives  not  to  maintain 
llus  tender  ofispring  of  her  teeming  brain ! 
For  this  poor  birth  was  no  provision  made, 
A  flower  that  sprung  and  languished  in  the  ihade. 


On  Avon's  banks,  forsaken  and  forlorn, 
This  careless  mother  left  her  elder  bom ; 
And  thouj^h  unlike  what  Avon  hail'd  of  yore. 
Those   giant  sons  that  Shak^aie*s  banners 

lM>re, 
Tet  may  we  yield  this  little  offspiing  grace. 
And  love  the  last  and  least  of  such  a  race. 
Shall  the  strong  scenes,  where  senatotial  Rome 
Moum*d  o'er  the  rigour  of  a  patriot's  doom ; 
Where  melting  nature,  aw'd  by  virtue's  eye. 
Hid  the  big  drop,  and  held  the  bursting  s^ 
Where  all  that  majesty  of  soul  can  give, 
Truth,  honour,  pity,  fair  affection  live : 
Shall  scenes  Uce  these,  the  glory  of  an  age. 
Gleam  iVom  the  press,  nor  triumph  on  the  stagel 
Forbid  it,  Britons !  and,  as  Romans  brave. 
Like  Romans  boast  one  citizen  to  sava.  ' 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Rmvlub. — Mr,  Hmdenon. 
Publius,  his  son. — Mr.  Dimond. 
Manlius,  the  Consul. — Mr.  Bluteii* 
LioiNius^ «  Tribone. — Mr.  Brown. 


AjnbaBsadst.— 


Hamiloab,  the   Carthaginian 

Mr.  Rawboiham. 
ArriLiA,  daughter  of  Regulus.— Jlftt«  MaiiudL 
Babcb,  a  Carthaginian  captive. — Mist  W&eefap. 


Guards,  Lictors,  People,  &>c. 
8eene.-^Nemr  the  Oates  of  Rom. 


ACT  L 

8cgiri«-il  HtU  tn  tht  CohmuT*  Prntaee. 

MtUer  Ltonnus,  AmLU,  Lictors^  and  People. 

Lie.  Attilia  waiting  here  1    IsH  poosible  1 
1m  this  a  place  for  Rebus's  dattsjfater  1 
Jmi  gods  1  must  that  ucoraparable  maid 
Associate  here  with  Lictors  and  Plebeians  t 

Alt.  Yes,  an  this  threshold  patiently  I  wait 
Hie  consul's  coming ;  I  would  make  him  blush 
^  see  me  here  his  suiter.    O,  Licinius, 
T}iis  is  no  time  ibr  form  and  cold  decomm  ; 
Five  lagging  years  have  crept  their  tedious  round, 
And  Regulus,  alas  !  is  still  a  slave ; 
A  wretched  slave,  mupitied,  and  forgotten ; 
Ko  other  tribute  paid  his  memory, 
"Ifhan  the  sad  tears  of  his  unhappy  child ; 
If  eke  be  silent,  who  will  speak  for  R^lus  t 

Lie.  Let  not  her  sorrow*  make  my  fiur  unjust. 
It  there  in- Rome  a  heart  so  dead  to  virtue, 
That  does  not  beat  in  Regulus's  cause  t 
That  wearies  not  the  oods  for  his  return  1 
That  does  not  think  sul  subju^ted  Afric, 
A  slender)  unimportant  acquisition, 
III  in  return  for  this  extended  empire, 
Tne  freedom  d*  thy  father  be  the  purchase  1 
Tliese  are  the  feelings  of  imperial  Rome ; 
.  My  own,  it  were  superfluous  to  declare. 
For  if  Lieimui  were  to  weigh  his  merit. 
That  he's  thy  father  were  Buflteient  glory. 
He  was  my  leader,  train'd  me  up  to  arms ; 
SaA,  if  I  boast  a  spark  of  Roman  honour, 
ri|we  it  to  hie  precepts  and  hie  virtues. 

ADf.  And  yet  I  have  not  seen  Licinius  stir. 


Lie.  Ah !  spare  bm  thy  reproachee    what, 
when  late 
A  private  citizen,  could  I  attempt  * 
'Twas  not  the  lust  of  power,  or  pride  of  rank. 
Which  made  me  seek  the  dignity  of  triboBo; 
No,  mv  Attaia,  but  I  fondlv  hop'd 
Twould  strengthen  and  enunrce  the  jost  kubbb^ 
Which,  as  a  private  man,  I  vainijf  ut(fd ; 
But  now,  the  people's  representative, 
I  shall  demand,  Attilia,  to  be  heard. 

Alt.  Ah !  let  us  not  too  hastily  epfHj 
This  dangerous  remedy ;  I  would  not  roose 
Freah  tumults  'twizt  the  people  and  the  senala: 
Each  views  vrith  jealousy  the  idol,  power. 
Which,  each  possessing,  wooU  alike  abuse. 
What  one  demands,  tM  other  still  denies. 
Might  I  advise  yon,  try  a  gentler  method ; 
I  Imow  that  every  moment  Rome  expects 
Th'  ambassador  of  Carthage,  nay,  'tis  said 
Tlie  conscript  ftrfhers  are  uready  met 
To  give  him  audience  in  BeUona's  tem^ 
There  miffht  the  consul  at  my  suit,  Lieuioa, 
Propose  the  ransom  of  my  captive  father. 

Lie.  Ah!  think,  Attiha,  vriio  that  eoosidis^ 
Manlius,  thy  fatiier's  rival,  and  his  foe : 
His  ancient  rival,  and  his  foe  profees'd  : 
To  hope  in  him,  my  fidr,  were  fond  delusion. 

Alt.  Yet  tho'  his  rival,  Manlius,  is  a  Mem 
Nor  will  he  think  of  private  enmities, 
Weigfa'd  in  the  balance  with  the  good  of  Roma^ 
Let  me  at  least  mske  trial  of  his  honeor. 

Lie.  Be  it  so,  my  fair !  but  elsewhraa  ifaaht 
thy  suit ; 
Let  not  the  consul  meet  Attilia  hero» 


wna  or  BAjouB  iimx. 


Ait. 


I  with  tU  riAiM  of  tho^Mplft. 
Yes,  I  wiU  tM  hiM  Acr«,  •'on  Acre,  Lid- 

Let  MmUmu  Unah,  mnt  m§  s  ken  wSk  I  ipook, 
Men  ohoH  he  uowor  ao. 

JUs.  BolMU*lieeoiMi. 

ii//.  Do  thoQ  retire. 

Lie  0,hkmBumwA%\t6k, 

One  porting  bok,  at  leaet 

AU.  Know,  Bj  lienuBo* 

Thot  ot  this  Boment  I  am  all  like  dny-Aler, 
The  filial  foelinga  now  poteew  mj  aoWt 
And  otbor  paanoM  find  no  entianoe  thora. 

Lie.  O  sweet,  jot  poweiAilinflQenee  of  nrtne, 
Thatdksnns  thoi^  erael,  thon^  unkind  sid)- 
And  what  was  love  eialts  to  admiration !  [does, 
Yes,  *tis  the  privilege  of  souk  like  thine 
To  oonqnsrnMMt  when  least  they  aim  at  coafvest. 
Yat»  ah !  vouehsale  to  think  upon  fjirinins^ 
Nor  fear  to  rob  thy  father  of  lus  dne ; 
For  surely  yirtae  and  the  gods  spproee 
Unweaiied  constancy  and  ipotleas  love. 

iBsk  LwsMto; 

Enier  Manlius. 

AU.  Ah !  Manlius,  stay,  a  moment  sUy,  and 
hear  me. 

JTam.  Ididnot think tome6ttheehere,AttaUa; 
Tho  place  so  little  worth?  of  the  guest. 

Ail.  It  would,  indeed,  haye  ill  ^oome  Attilia, 
While  still  her  father  wasa  Roman  citixen ; 
But  lor  the  daughter  of  a  slave  to  Carthage, 
It  ainrely  is  most  fitting. 

JVan.  Say,  Attilia^ 

Wl^t  is  the  purpose  oi  thy  comiiig  hilher  1 

AiL  What  is  the  purpose,  patience,  pitying 
Heayen ! 
Tell  me,  how  long»  to  Romans  eternal  shaaM^ 
To  fill  with  horror  all  the  wondering  world. 
My  father  still  must  groan  in  Punic  chains. 
And  waste  the  tedious  hours  in  cruel  bondage  t 
Days  follow  days,  and  years  to  yean  succom. 
And  Rome  forgets  her  hero,  is  content 
That  Reffulus  be  a  forgotten  skve. 
What  ia  his  crime  1  is  it  that  he  preferred 
Hia  country's  profit  to  his  children's  good  1 
Is  it  th'  onshakwi  firmness  of  his  son( 
Juat,  ancorrupt,  and,  boasting,  let  me  npeak  it, 
Poor  in  the  highest  dignities  of  Rome  f 
Illustrious  crime !  O  glorioua  poverty ! 

Man.  Bat  know,  Attdiar— 

Ati.  O,  have  patience  with  me. 

And  can  onffrateful  Rome  so  soon  foroet ! 
Can  thoee  who  breathe  the  air  Ae  brsaSt'd  foiftt 
The  great,  the  godlike  virtues  of  my  fiUherl 
There's  not  a  part  of  Rome  but  speaks  his  praise. 
The  Ursefs-Ahro'  them  the  Aero  pass'd  triom- 
The  forum — there  tho  UguUtor  plann'd  [phaot : 
The  wisest,  purest  lawa^-the  senato-houae— 
There  ^okethe^airM^JSomeii— there  his  voice 
Secur'd  the  public  safety :  Manlius,  yes ; 
The  wisdom  of  his  coonsela  mateh'd  his  valour. 
Enter  the  IsmWet—mount  the  eepttol— 
And  tell  me,  Manlius,  to  what  hand  but  his 


They  owe  their  trophies,  and  their 

Their  foreign  banners,  and  their  boasted  ensigns, 

Tarentine,1Punic,  and  Sicilian  spoils! 

Nav,  e'en  those  iKtors  who  precede  thy  steps, 

VOfc.  I. 


This  cewrf*sjpofple  wldch  invesU  thy  1 
All,  all  wete  R^gulas's,  were  my  lather's. 
And  yet  this  hero,  this  exalted  patriot, 
Hiis  man  of  virtue,  this  immortal  Rmaam 
In  base  requital  for  his  servisea. 
Is  left  to  linger  out  a  Ufe  in  chams, 
No  honours  paid  him  but  a  daughter's  tears. 
ORobm!  OReguhw!  O  thankless  citixeaa! 
Jfen.  Just  aie  thy  tears:— 4l^  lalhar  weO 


But  know  thy  censure  is  unjust,  Attili^ 
The  fate  i>(  Regulns  is  felt  by  all : 
We  know  and  mourn  the  cruel  woeo  he  mattam 
Fnm  baibarona  Carthaflo. 

AiL  Manlius,  you  aaklake  ; 

Alas!  itisBOtCarthamwhiebiebaibaKMm; 
'Tie  Rmw,  ungrateful  Rome,  is  the  barhanni ; 
Carthage  but  punishes  a  foe  paofess'd, 
But  Rmne  betrays  her  hero  and  har  fother : 
Carthage  remembers  how  he  slew  her  aona. 
But  Rome  foigets  the  Uood  he  shed  for  Asrf 
Carthage  revengee  an  acknewiei%ed  foe, 
But  Romevrith  basest  perfidy  rewaids 
The  gbrfona  hand  that  boond  her  bnw  with 

laurels. 
Whi^  now  is  the  baffaarian,  Roma  or  Caitfania  I 

Jfaii.  What  can  be  done  1 

AU,  AwomanshsllmfermyiNL 

Convene  the  senate ;  let  them  atraigfaft  peopoia 
A  ransom,  or  exchange  for  Regulns, 
To  Africa's  ambaosador.    Do  this. 
And  heav'n's  best  blesainga  ciown  your  daya 
with  peace. 

JTsM.  Thou  speakestlike  a  deafMcr,  I,  Anaia, 
Must  as  a  €&fuul  act;  I  most camult 
The  good  of  Rome,  and  with  her  fsod,  her  gloiy. 
Would  it  not  tarnish  her  anspottod  fome, 
To  sue  to  Carthage  ontheterma  tlmu  vrishesCf 

AU.  Ah !  rather  own  tbou'rt  i^mj  fother'a 
foe. 

Jfen.   Ungen'rooB  Mad!  no  fatoH  of  mini 
concurr'd 
To  his  destruction.    'Twas  the  chaw  of  vrar.' 
Farewettl  erethia  the  senate  is  asssmbbd 
My  preaanee  is  fequir>d.— Speak  to  the  fothaH^ 
And  try  to  soften  /Aetr  austerity ; 
Mjf  rigour  they  may  render  vain,  for  kwswy 
I  am  Kome'a  etmnd,  not  har  Umg,  AttHia. 

iEgU  MmLiua  iMlklAs  iieten,  dto. 

AU.  (a^ofis.)  This  flatteiiaig  hope,  alas  I  hn 
pro  v'd  abortive. 
One  consul  is  our  foe,  the  other  absanC. 
Whal  ahaU  the  sad  Attiha  nast  aUeniptl 
Suppose  I  crave  assistance  from  the  people ! 
Ah !  my  unhappy  fother,  en  what  haxaras, 
What  strange  vicissitudes,  what  vaiiooB  tMna, 
Thy  life,  thy  liberty,  thy  aQ  depends ! 

Enitr  Babos  (tnAosIc). 
Jkr.  Ah,  my  Attilia ! 

AU.  Whence  tUaeiver  haste  t 

B».  Th'  aaidwiasador  of  Carttwy  iaawif^ 
AU.  And  why  does  thai  eaoito  aneh  w«ft> 


1 

Bar.  I  bring  another  cause  el  yeatat  sIflL 
AU.  Nameit,  wfBaree. 
Bar.  Reguhtf  cemea  with  hia 

AU.  My  father!  can  it  be? 
SK 


TBB  VmMM  or  aANNAR  MOSK 


AU.  Tboa  art  deo«Wd,  <»  thoa  doeeiT'st  thy 

iziMid. 
Bcr.  Indeed  I  mw  bim  not,  but  ereiy  toQgue 
Spetke  the  glad  tidings. 

£iil«r  PvBMVs. 
AU.  See  where  Publius  comes. 

Fub.  My  sister,  Tm  transported !  Oh  Atttlia, 
He*s  here,  our  father — Regufais  is  come ! 
AU.  I  thank  voa,  gods :    O  my  full  heart! 
where  is  he  t 
Hasten,  my  brother,  lead,  O  lead  me  to  him. 
Fub,  It  is  too  soon :  restrain  thy  fond  impa- 


With  Alice's  ambassador  he  waits, 

Untd  th'  assembled  senate  jiTC  him  aadience. 

Att,  Where  was  he,  FnbUos,  when  thoa 
saw*st  him  first  1 

Pub,  You  know,  in  quality  of  Roman  qneetor, 
My  duty  'tis  to  find  a  fit  abo^ 
Fot  all  ambassadors  of  foreign  states. 
Hearing  the  Carthaginian  was  aniV*d, 
I  hasten'd  to  the  port,  when,  O  just  gods ! 
No  foreigner,  no  foe,  no  African 
Safaites  my  vfe,  but  Reguhis — mj  father  I 

Att.  Oh  mighty  joy !  too  exquisite  delight ! 
What  said  the  herof  tell  me,  tell  me  all, 
And  ease  my  anxious  breast. 

Pub.  Ere  I  arriVd, 

M^  father  stood  abeady  on  the  shore, 
Fudng  his  eyes  with  amdous  eagerness, 
As  straininff  to  descry  the  capitoh 
]  saw,  and  lew  with  transport  to  embrace  him, 
Pkonounced  with  wildest  joy  the  name  of  father>- 
Wilh  reverence  seix'd  his  Tenerable  hand. 
And  would  have  kissM  it ;  when  the  awful  hero, 
With  that  stem  grandeur  which  made  Carthage 

treniUe, 
Vnw  back — stood  all  collected  in  himself. 
And  said  austerdy,  Know,  thou  rash  young  man, 
nat  slave*  in  Kome  haye  not  the  rights  of /o- 

tktrs. 
Then  asked,  if  vet  the  senate  was  assembled, 
And  where  1  which  having  heard,  without  in- 
dulging 
The  fond  effusions  of  his  soul,  or  mine, 
He  suddenly  retired.    I  flew  with  speed 
Te  find  the  consul,  but  as  yet,  success 
Attends  not  my  pursuit,    birect  me  to  him. 

Bcr.  Publius,  you*U  find  him  in  Bellona's 


An.  Then  Regulus  returns  to  Rome  a  sUts  ! 
Fub.  Yes,  but  be  comforted ;  I  know  he  brings 
Phmosab  Ibr  a  peace ;  his  wfll's  his  fate. 
An.  Rome  may  pexhsps  refuse  to  treat  of 


Pub.  Didst  thou  behold  the  universal  joy 
At  bis  return,  thou  wouldst  not  doubt  success. 
n^sre's  not  a  tongue  in  Rome  but,  wild  with 

miHport, 
Aredatms  ahrad  that  Regulus  is  come ! 
Th0  streets  are  filled  with  thronging  multitudes, 
Pressing  with  eager  gaxe  to  catch  a  look. 
ThelMMy  man  who  can  descry  him  first, 
Mate  Dim  to  his  next  neighbour,  ho  to  bis ; 


teroi  applaiw 

learof^fiUall 


What  music  to  the  ear  of  filial  love! 
Attilia !  not  a  Roman  eye  was  seen, 
Bat  shed  pure  tears  of  eaqdsite  deligfat. 
Judge  of  my  feelings  by  thy  own,  flsy  mmm. 
By  the  large  measmre  itt  thy  fond  afect^oi^ 
Judge  mine. 

AU.  Where  is  licmhttl  find  him  oat  ; 
My  joy  is  mcomplete  till  he  partakes  it. 
When  doubts  and  fears  have  rent  my  anxioas 
In  all  my  woes  he  kindly  bore  a  pert :      [heszt. 
Felt  all  my  sottows  with  a  sool  sineera, 
Sigh*d  as  I  sigh*d,  and  mmber'd  tear  tar  tsar: 
Now  favonrinff  heav*n  my  ardent  vows  has  blasts 
He  shall  dxvide  the  Iranspertt  of  my  braasL 

[£x»<  Arilu. 

Pub.  Barce^  adieu ! 

Star.  PuUras,  a  moment  liesr  ma. 

Know'st  thou  the  name  of  Africa's  mnbessadarl 

Pub.  Hamilcart 

Bar.  SonofHannol 

Pub.  Yes !  the  same. 

Bur.  Ahme!  HamUcar!— How  ahaU  I  sop- 
port  it !  (askU.) 

Pub.  Ah,  charming  maid  ?  the  blood  forsakes 
thy  cheek : 
Is  he  the  rival  of  thy  Pubhusl  ^le^ 
And  tell  me  all  the  rigour  of  my  fate. 

Bar.  Hear  me,  my  lord.    Since  I  have  been 
thy  slave. 
Thy  goodness,  and  the  friendship  of  Attilia, 
Have  soften'd  all  the  horrors  of  my  fate. 
Till  now  I  have  not  felt  the  weitht  of  bondage. 
Till  now — sh,  Publhis! — ^think  me  not  nn- 

gratefol, 
I  would  not  wrong  thee— I  will  be  sincere— 
I  will  expose  the  weakness  of  my  soul. 
Know  then,  my  lordr— how  shall  I  tell  Aiee  aUt 

Pub.  Stop,  cruel  maid,  nor  woond  thy  PoUias 


I  dread  the  fatal  frankness  of  thy  woids : 
Spare  me  the  pain  of  knowing  I  am  scom*d ; 
Ajid  if  thy  heart's  devoted  to  another. 
Yet  do  not  tell  it  me  ;  in  tender  mtv- 
Do  not,  my  fair,  dissolve  the  fond  illusioD, 
The  dear  delightful  visions  I  have  form*d 
Of  future  joy,  and  fond  exhaustless  love. 

lExit  PusLios. 
Bar.  {aUme.)  And  shall  I  see  him  thai,  see 

my  Harailcar, 
Pride  of  my  soul,  and  lord  of  all  mj  vrishes  1 
The  only  man  in  all  our  burning  Anic 
W*ho  ever  taught  my  bosom  how  to  love  f 
Down,    foolish   heart  !    be    calm,   my  baef 

thoughts ! 
If  at  his  name  I  feel  these  strange  emotioos, 
How  shall  I  see,  how  meet  mv  conqueror  1 
O  let  not  those  presume  to  judge  of  joy  [gives. 
Who  ne'er  have  felt  the  pangs  which  absence 
Such  tender  transport  those  awne  can  prove. 
Who  long,  like  me,  have  known  disastrous  love ; 
The  tears  that  fell,  the  sighs  that  once  were  paidt 
Like  grateful  incense  on  his  sltar  bid  ; 
The  lambent  flame  rekindle,  not  destroy. 
And  woes  rsmember'd  heighten  present  joy. 


m^maum  or  BAnuEMoss 


:n^ 


ACTB. 

80B11B— Tibtf  umde  o/Uu  TmpU  ^  Bttiom' 
SetUs/or  ikt  SemtUars  «mI  AMtkmtadtr* 
LieUnr*  guarding  the  entranet, 

MANUim,  Pnuvf,  cml  SemtOon, 

Mmt,  LetlUguhubeMntfortoQupraMBca; 
And  with  him  the  ambowodor  of  Cailfaage. 
Is  it  then  true  the  foe  would  treat  of  peaoel 

Fuk.  They  with  at  leaet  our  capttves  were 
ezchaiuf*da 
And  send  m}^  ntber  to  declare  their  wish : 
If  he  obtain  it,  well :  if  not,  then  Regtthis 
JUtuma  to  meet  the  Tengeance  of  te  foe, 
And  pay  for  vour  refusal  with  his  hlood : 
He  ratified  this  treatr  with  his  oath. 
And,  ere  he  quitted  Carthage,  heard,  unmov'd, 
The  dreadful  preparations  for  his  death,  [men ! 
Should  he  return.    O  Romans !  0  my  country- 
Can  you  resign  you  hero  to  your  foel 
Say,  can  you  give  up  Regulus  to  Carthage  1 

iltfi.  Peace,  PuUius,  peace,  lor  see,  thy 
father 


BnUr  Hamilcab  toid  Rbovlixs. 

Ham.  Why  dost  thou  stop  1  dost  thou  forget 
this  templel 
I  thou||ht  these  walls  had  been  well  known  to 
Regulus! 
tteg.  Hamilcar !  I  was  thinking  what  I  was 
When  last  I  saw  them,  and  what  now  I  am. 
Hml  {to  the  connU.)  Carthage,  by  me,  to 
Rome  this  greeting  sends ; 
*rhat,  wearied  out,  at  length,  with  bloody  war, 
If  Rome  inclines  to  peace,  die  offers  it 
Jfen.  We  will  at  Isisure  answer  tiiee.    Be 


Come,  Regulus, resume  thine  ancientplace. 

Beg,  (^nting  to  tke  oemeOora.)  Who  (hen 
are  these  t 

Mom,  ThesenatonofRome. 

Bog,  And  who  art  thou  1 

Mon,  What  meanest  thou  1  PmhercoMul; 
Hast  thou  so  soon  forgotten  lisnlius  1    [Rome, 

Reg.  And  shall  a  suae  then  hsTe  a  place  in 
Among  her  consuls  and  her  senators ! 

JfoR.  Yes ! — ^For  her  heroes  Rome  forgets 
Softens  their  harsh  austerity  for  thee,  [her  moo ; 
To  whom  she  owes  her  conquest  and  her  tri- 
umphs, [hers. 

Bsg,  Rome  may  forget,  but  Regulus  remem- 

Jfan.  Wss  sTer  man  so  obstinately  good  1 

{Aoide,) 

Ai*.(nMif.)  Fathers,  yourpsidon.   Icsnsit 
no  lonjger.  (To  the  ooiuUof*.) 

lUg,  Pubhus,  what  dost  thou  mean  1 

Put,  To  do  my  duty; 

Where  Regulus  must  stand,  shall  Po6lius  siti 

R^.  Alas !  O  Rome,  hew  are  tfiy  msmiers 
chang'd! 
When  last  f  left  thee,  ere  I  sai^'d  for  Afric, 
it  was  a  crime  to  think  of  prif«te  duties 
When  public  cares  rsquirV  attention.— Sit, 
(To  Pub.)  And  learn  to  ocpipy  thy  place  with 


Puh,  Forgive  mer«rf  if  I  raAieeobediMee; 
My  hMt  oPeifbirs  irith^ntf  to  mf  UAm. 


Jbr.  Kbow,  PubKoe,  that  thy  daty's  at  am 

Ily  fother  died  when  he  hwiaws  a  slave.  [«iid; 

MOM,  Now  mge  tl^  suit,  Hamilear,  we  ai* 
tend.  [senger; 

Ham,  Afric  hath  chosen  Regufam  her  Btfa- 
In  him,  both  Carthage  and  Hamilcar  speak. 

ifsji.  (to  iZiy.)  We  are  prepar'd  to  hear  then. 

Hmn,  {$0  R^.)  Ere  thou  speak'si 

Maturely  weigh  what  thou  hast  sworn  to  do. 
Should  Rome  refuse  to  treat  with  us  of  peace.. 

Reg,  What  I  have  sworn  I  will  folfil,  Ham* 
Be  satisfied.  (SIcar. 

Pub.  Ye  guardian  gods  of  Rome, 

With  your  own  eloquence  inspire  him  now !  . 

Reg.  Carthage  bv  me  this  embassy  has  sent; 
If  Rome  win  leave  her  undistnib'd  possession 
Of  all  she  now  enjojra,  she  offen  feaee ; 
But  if  yon  mther  wish  protracted  war, 
Her  next  proposal  is,  exehMMge  ^  eoptheo  ^— 
If  you  demand  advice  of  RegubUf 
Reject  them  both.— 

Ham.  What  dost  thou  meani 

Pub.  My  father! 

Mom,  Exalted  fortitude!  I'm  loet  in  wondet. 
(Aoide.)  [bjealh, 

Reg.  Romans !   I  will  not  idly  ipend  ntf 
To  show  the  dire  effects  of  sodi  a  peace ; 
The  foes,  who  beg  it,  show  their  dread  of  war. 

Man.  But  the  exchaoge  of  prisonen  thou  pi^ 
posesti  [aiefia^ 

Reg.  That  artfol  scheme  conceals  seme  P»- 

Uim,  Roman,  beware !  hast  thou  so  seen 
forgotten  1 

Reg.  I  voXi  fulfil  the  treaty  I  have  sworn  t& 

Pub.  All  will  be  ivined. 

Reg,  Conscript  fathers !  hear  me.«-      [iU% 
Though  this  exchanoe  teems  with  s  thousand 
Yet  *tu  th'  example!  would  deprecate* 
This  treaty  fix*d,  Rome's  honour  ie  no  mom; 
Should  her  degenerate  sons  be  prsaris*d  life. 
Dishonest  life,  and  worthies*  liberty. 
Her  glory,  valour,  military  pride, 
Her  fame,  her  fortitude^  her  «U  wsie  lost. 
What  honest  captive  cf  tb«m  all  would  wish 
With  shame  to  en^  hur  unperial  gates,   - 
The  flagrant  soosigoof  etB^ery  on  his  book!*' 
None,  none,  myfricAds,  would  wish  a  fate  so  vils, 
Bat  those  bs«e  cowards  who  resign'd  their  anns» 
Unstained  with  hostile  blood,  ana  poorly  sued, 
Through  ig^nnimoas  fear  of  death,  for  boniU 

ag«; 
The  sccrn,  the  laughter,  of  th*  insulting  foe, 
O  shsme  !  shame  !  shame !  etenial  mfiuny ! 

Jfeii.  However  faurtfol  this  exchange  may  be^ 
The  liberty,  the  life  of  Regulus, 
More  than  compensates  for  it. 

Reg.  Thou  art  mistaken.-— 

This  Regulus  is  a  mere  mortal  man, 
Yieldiim  anace  to  all  th'  infirmities 
Of  we^  decaying  nature. — ^I  am  old. 
Nor  can  my  fotura,  feeble  services. 
Assist  my  country  much ;  but  mark  me  well ; 
The  young  fierce  heroes  you'd  restore  to  Cai^ 

thage, 
In  lien  of  this  oU  man,  are  her  ^ief  balwwUik 
Fathenl  in  vig'roos  youth  this  well-strung  aim 
Fou^t  for  my  tonntry,  fought  nd  eODqusr*4 
for  hn  7    •  *      «  * 


tit 


vn  ^mRD  or  harnah  momt. 


Thfet  wai  die  liiiife  to  pnm  iA  icrvfe*  hfgh. 
MoiTi  weak  udannreleM,  let  Hm  fee  pOMeMky 
Foi  k  csn  hum  than  in  the  dM  n»  mor«. 
Let  Carthage  have  the  poor,  degiaduig  triamph, 
T»  doae  tfaeae  iaaliiig  ejea ;  but,  O,  mjr  oOun- 

tfynun! 
Ghack  their  vain  faopee,  and  abow  aniriiiff  Afric 
Thai  heioea  are  the  common  growth  of  Rome. 

JiM.  Une^uaU'd  fntitode. 

Fnb,  O  &tal  Tirtae !  [founda  me. 

Mam,  What  do  I  heart  thia  eonataney  eon- 
%  Man.  {to  the  sefuUort.)   Let  honour  be  the 

qpting  of  all  oor  actiona, 
Ndt  intaiaat,  fathera.    Let  no  aelfiah  newa 
PMaoh  safety  at  the  piiee  of  troth  and  toatice. 

Mtg,  If  Rome  would  thank  me,  I  wiU  teach 
her  how. 
—Know,  fetheia,  that  theae  aavage  AlKcana 
Thought  me  ao  baae,  ae  veiy  low  of  soul, 
That  the  poor,  wretehed  privilege,  of  breathing, 
Would  force  me  to  betray  my  country  to  them. 
Have  theae  baibahna  any  tortures  leA, 
To  match  the  cruelty  of  such  a  thought! 
RAvenge  me,  fethera  I  and  Tm  atiU  a  Roman. 
Acni,  aim  yourselves,  prepare  your  ciiisens, 
Analeh  voui  impriaon*d  eagles  item  their  fanes, 
Flj  to  the  ahocea  of  Carthage,  force  her  gates, 
Dw  every  Roman  aword  in  Punic  blood — 
And  do  aoeh  deeda-<4hat  when  I  shall  retnin 
lAa  I  have  «woni,  and  am  resolved  to  do), 
I'taay  behold  with  joy,  lefleeted  badc^ 
Ska  tarroKB  of  year  rage  hi  the  dirs  Visagei 
Of  my  astoniah'd  executioneia.        [in  wonder ! 

Maak  Saffiriaehaacbill'dmyblood!  Fmloet 

Pub.  Does  no  one  anawer  1  most  my  father 
'  penak!  [queation: 

JCan.  RoBuma,  we  muat  defer  th'  inq>ortant 
Matureat  cwmaela  must  determine  on  it. 
Heat  we  awhile  :•— Natvre  tequiraa  aome  pause 
From  highHaia'd  admiration.    Thou,  Haanlcar, 
Shalt  shortly  know  our  inal  reaolution. 
Meantime,  we  go  to  aopplicate  the  goda. 

Meg.  Have  yoa  a  doubt  lemainingt  Man- 
lina,apeak.  ^ 

if  an.  Yes,  Regulu^  I  lUnk  the  danger  lose 
Ibkae  th'  advantage  thy  advice  aoggeeta, 
.Tlisn  would  accrue  to  Roms  in  feeing  thee, 
.Wkoee  vriadom  might  diiett,  whoee  valour 

guard  her. 
^tkirat  fer  gloiy  thau  wonldat  rot^hoikdealfa. 
And  for  thy  country's  sake  wouldat  sreatl>  perish. 
Too  vaat  a  aacrifice  thy  xeal  reqi£ea. 
For  Rome  mnat  bleed  when  Reguhis  ezfirefe. 
ExttuU  eamnd  and  amaior*. 

Mmum   Raoi^LUB,  Publius,  HAMiLoia;    to 
them  enter  Attilu  and  Licinius. 

Ifaai.  Doea  Reguluafnifil  hie  promiae  thus  1 
Reg.  I've  ptooua'd  to  retrnn,  and  I  will  do  it. 
AU.  My  fethet !  thmk  a  moment 
Lie.  Ahln^ftiendf 

JUc.  and  AU.  0,by  thiahaad,  we  b 
JUf.  Away!  aomere. 

Tbanka  to  Rome's  guardian  gods,  Tm  yet  a  slave, 
And  Hill  be  still  a  slave,  to  make  Rome  free  1 
,.   411.  WaatheesekBi«eiafeaadt    Oh!  eaae 
t  nrfeari. 

Mfg.  roblhia!  eondnctHamilaar  and  myself 


To  the  abode  thou  ftaat  fer  each  provided. 

Att.  A  foreign  reaidence  1  a  strai^  abode  t 
And  vrBl  my  fedier  spurn  hia  bmiadield  goda? 

Pitk.  My  sire  a  atranger  t— WiU  he  taatn  no 


The  smiling  bfeaai^ga  of  hia  chectfhl  hnme! 

Meg.  Dost  thou  noi  know  the  laws  of  Rome 
Afee*aambaeaadorwithmhergatee1     [fertiid 

Pub.  Thia  rigid  law  does  not  extend  to  iKee. 

JUg.  Yes  $  £d  it  n0t  alike  extend  to  al^ 
Twere  tyranny.— The  law  r^^fato  eveiy  man. 
But  favours  none. 

Aii.  'Hien,  O  ray  fiiOier, 

Allow  thy  daughter  to  partake  thy  fete ! 

Reg.  Attilia  !  no.    The  preeent  exigenee 
Demimda  fer  other  thoughts,  than  the  soft  caras^ 
The  fond  efiueione^  the  delishtfol  weakneas, 
The  dear  aifectiona  'twist  the  chiU  and  pnreaL 

Att.  How  is  my  father  chang''d  from  what 
I  Ve  known  hhn  !  (Reguka, 

Meg.  The  feto  of  Regohia  m  chang'd,  nsi 
I  am  die  same ;  in  lanrela  or  in  chaina. 
*Tis  the  same  principle ;  the  same  fix'd  aool, 
Unmov'd  itself,  though  cireumstaneea  change. 
The  native  vigour  of  the  free-bem  mind 
Still  struggles  with,  still  conquers,  advene  €m» 

tune; 
Soara   above   chaina,  mvineibfe  thoa|^  van- 
^uiah'd. 

[Exeunt  Rioviva  and  Pvauvsi 

Attiua,  Hamilgab,  going,  enUr  Bancn. 

Mtnr.  Ah !  my  Hamikar. 

Ham.  Ah!  my liaig lial Babcb , 

Again  I  loae  thee ;  Regbkia  rejecto 
Th'  exchasige  of  prisoneva  Africa  piqpesia. 
Myheavt'ateofoll.    Oh,  I  have  much  to  aay ! 

Bar.  Yet  you  unkindly  leave  me,  and  say 
noChuM.  ffesea. 

Ham.  Ak  i  dadat  thou  few  aa  tk^  Hwnkar 
Words  were  superfluous ;  inmyeye8,myBarce^ 
ThoQ'dst  read  the  tender  efeqinmnj  of  fere, 
Th'  uncounterfeited  fengui^  of  my  heart. 
A  ainrie  feok  betrajro  the  aonIS  aofcfreliiy, 
And  ahowa  imperfect  apeech  of  httfe  wertk 

/  {Earii  HmibeiB. 

Att.  My  fatfaar  then  conspirae  hia  oiro  da- 
la  it  not  ao!  [stnatien. 

Bar.  Indeed,  I  fear  it  nnch; 

ButaatheaenatohaanetyetreaoK'd,  [mod; 
There  is  some  room  for  hope ;  feee  not  a  mo- 
And,  ere  the  cenaeript  fethora  are  aeapinbii  ' 
IVy  all  the  powers  e(f  winni^  eleqoenee, 
Esch  gentle  art  of  feminine  persuasion. 
The  love  of  hindred,  amiHto  feithef  ideirf% 
To  bend  the  rigid  Remans  to  thy  prnpose. 

An.  Yes^Baiee,  Iwillgo;  iwiUexert 
My  little  pow'r,  thoo^  hopeleas  of  i 
Undone  AttilfeifaU'tt  from  ho    ' 
Down  the  dread  precipice  of  l 
So  some  lir'd  manner  the  coeat  i  ,^_    , 
And  his  lov^dhome  expferes  with  atraiaoigeyes : 
Preparea  with  joj.  to  ^luit  thn  treadMrana  deep^ 
Huidi'd  every  wavtv  and  eveiy  wind  asleep; 
Hut,  ere  he  fenda  tqiaii  the  vMO-knawD  ahora. 
Wild  storms  arise,  and  furioua  bilfewa  rear, 
Tear  the  fend  wnstch  feam  uH  hfe  hapea  Mrin^ 
And driM  hfe dbattoiE^ kaik iMn  toaa^^ 
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ScBiii— il   Portico  of  •  Piahee  wiOkmi  He 
^dieo  of  Mome.'-The  abode  of  ^  C«rfft«- 


Ref»  Ah !  Psbliat  Iwra  at  rach  a  tmo  m 
thkt  [Moato 

KiMiw*it  thoa  die  uapOTtani  qoMtkni  that  the 
this  Teffy  iMHir  debate  t— Thy  cmiBtrf*a  gbiy» 
Thy  iathet^a  honoar,  aad  the  pnbiie  g»od  f 
DMt  tfaoa  kaow  thiss  and  Ibiuily  linmr  here! 

PmL  They're  not  yet  met,  mj  wer. 

JK<|'.  Haite    away— 

Snppett  my  emoitd  in  th'  aaaembled  eenate, 
Confirm  their  wav'ring  ?titiie  by  thy  ceorage, 
And  Regulue  ihall  glory  m  hie  bey.  [ta^L 

Puk.  Ah !  epare  thy  son  the  meet  nngmtefnl 
What ! — rapphcate  the  ruin  of  my  iather  t 

Reg.  The  good  of  Ro^ie  ean  ne?ef  huii  her 


PiA,  In  pity  to  thy  children,  apare  thyaelf. 

MofT,  Boat  then  then  think  that  nune^e  a 
frantic  braveiy  t 
That  Reguhie  wonld  nahly  eeek  hii  iatet 
PubliuB !  how  little  dost  thoa  knew  thy  aire ! 
Misjudging  youth !  learn,  tiiat  hke  other  men^ 
I  shun  the  m/,  and  I  seek  the  good; 
But  tket  I  find  in  gmit^  aod  /fttt  in  etriiM. 
Were  it  not  guilt,  guilt  of  the  Uackeet  die, 
£ven  to  lAttif  of  freedom  at  th'  eipenoe 
Of  mT  dear  Ueediag  country  1  to  me,  theieiMe, 
Freedom  and  life  would  be  the  heaneit  erils ; 
But  to  preserye  that  country,  to  restore  her* 
To  heat  her  wounds,  though  at  the  price  of /t/«, 
Or,  what  is  dearer  fkr,  the  price  of  liberty. 
Is  virtue — therefore,  slarery  and  death 
Are  Rcffulus's  good — his  wish — ^lus  ehoice. 

Puk-  X  et  sure  our  countiy^^-^ 

Reg.  Is  a  uMe^  my  PubUus, 

Of  which  we  sll  are  forU,  nor  sUould  a  citizen 
ReMrd  hie  interests  as  distinct  from  here ; 
No  Dopes  or  fears  should  touch  his  patriot  soul, 
But  what  afiect  her  honour  or  her  name. 
£*en  when  m  hostile  fields  he  bleede  to  save  her, 
*Ti8  not  hie  blood  he  loses,  'tis  his  country^e  ; 
Re  only  pays  her  back  a  debt  he  owes. 
To  her  he's  bound  for  birth  aad  education : 
Her  latoe  secure  him  from  iomeeOc  ieuds, 
And  from  the  foreign  foe  her  emu  protect  Idm. 
She  lends  him  honours,  dignity,  and  rank, 
Hb  wrongs  roTenges,  and  his  merit  pays; 
And,  like  a  tender  and  indulgent  mother, 
Loads  him  with  comforts,  ara  would  make  his 

state 
As  bleat  as  nature  and  the  gods  design*d  it 
8uch  gifts,  my  son,  have  their  alloy  of  potn. 
And  let  th'  unworthy  wretch,  who  wiii  not  bear 
His  portion  of  the  fubiie  htrien^  lose 
Th'  edoamiagee  it  yields ;-— 4et  hhn  retire 
From  the  dear  blessings  of  a  social  life. 
And  from  the  sacred  laws  which  gutfd  those 

blessings; 
Renounce  the  cirflk'd  abodes  of  man. 
With  kindred  brutes  one  common  shelter  eeek 
In  honid  wildf,  and  dens,  and  dreary  cares. 
And  with  their  shaggy  tenanta  share  the  spoil ; 
Or,  if  the  savage  hunters  mias  ^hekr  pvey, 
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Fkom  ecal|«r*i  siMa  Bich  ft  «l^  «wal-^ 
FarfrMithoawaetcivdttiMofhfe;       [demi 
There  Isi  him  Uve»  aad  vaaat  his  wretched  free- 
While  we,  ahodieat  to  the  lawa  that  guard  ^ 
Guaid  them,  and  live  or  die  aa  they  decree. 

Pmh,  With  reveiaace  aadaatoaishment  I  )ema 
thee! 
Thy  vmnia»  my  &ther,  have  coQvinc*d  mv  reaaoq, 
But  cauiot  toach  my  heart ;— nature  denies 
Obedieaee  eo  repugnant    I'm  »  aop. 

Reg.  A  poor  eamise,  unworthy  of  a  Romin, 
Brutus,  Virginias,  Msidius — they  were  fathara, 

Pub.  Tie  true,  they  were ;  bat  this  hepoi< 
Thie  fbriaoadavatian  of  the  souL  (greatnap% 
Has  been  confin'd  to  lathen,->Rome|  till  bow, 
Boasts  not  a  son  of  such  unnatural  vtrtua. 
Who,  spuming  att  the  powerful  ties  of  bloo4,  • 
Hm  labour'd  to  piooure  his  Mier's  death. 

Reg.  llien  be  the  first  to  give  the  great  ex- 


Go,  hasten,  be  thyaelf  tlml  aout  my  Pabhw. 

Puh,  My  father,  ah  ! 

MLeg»  Pttbhus,  no  more ;  hegon#— 

Attend  the  senate—let  me  know  my  iiite ; 
Twill  be  mora  gtoiiooa  if  aanoanc'd  by  thee*  ' 

Pub.  Too  oMKh,  too  mnch,  thy  ngid  viHaa 


From  thy  unhappy  son.    O  aatave,  nature  I 

Reg.  Publiua]amIastrsBger,orthyiathMrt 
In  either  caae  aa  obviooe  da^  waita  thee , 
If  thou  regaid'st  bm  aa  an  ahen  here, 
Leaa  to  mefor  to  BUM  the  good  of  Roaa; 
If  as  a  mher^— ravereaoe  my  Tirrt^   C>m£, 

Pub,  Ah  I  coddst  thou  look  into  my  fimitit 
And  see  how  warm  it  bums  with  k>ve  and  dtt^r 
Thou  woukbt  sfaate  the  rigour  af  tlnr  wwda. 

Jtef.  OoukI  I  endore  the  secrete  of  tkry  briaet. 
The  vntQe  I  would  wish  sbottld  floarish  theia 
Were  fortitude,  not  weak,  complaining  hive^    ' 

Pub.  Ifthouieqnir'stmyi/esd,  I'U^editaU; 
Bat  when  thou  daet  enjoin  the  Iwrsher  task 
That  I  sbaald  labour  to  praeare  thy  death, 
Paigiva  thy  eon    he  has  not  so  much  virtaa. 
iBsU  Puau^. ' 

Reg.  Th'  important  hour  drswa  on,  and  flaw 
my  seal 
Lasea  her  wanted  cafaanass,  lest  tfrn  eenate 
Should  doubt  what  answer  to  return  to  Oar 

0  ya  prateetiag  deities  of  Rome !  [thaga* 
Ye  |[uardian  goda  !  look  down  propitiMis  on  Mr 
Inspire  her  senate  %vith  year  saerad  ufisdaas, 
Aiiderilapattthat*sReattnintheireoalal    ' 

Enier  Man lxus  (epeaiing). 

See  that  the  hcUns  wait,  and  gaaad  the  an. 
Take  care  that  none  intrude.  £>raare  ■ 

Reg.  Ah!  Maalioshaial 

What  eaa  this  mean! 

ir«a.  Where,  where  iriUsuhidl 

The  great,  the  godlike,  the  invincible  f 
Oh,  let  ase  atram  the  hero  to  my  breaat.-^ 

Reg.  (aaotdtasr  Atfli.)  Maahna,  stand  aft  a^ 
member  I'm  a  alaaa  I 
And  than  RoMs'a  eoiMd. 

jM'aa.  I  am  somethii^  aasaat 

Thy  fortitude  mid  oaumgahiaam*daed«fc    • 

1  fiNM  thy  rrvai^I  am  aaia  thy  >WM  I 
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nan  all  the  bonoim  Rome  can  give  without  it. 
Keg.  Thia  ia  the  temper  atfll  of  noUe  minda. 
And  theae  the  bleaainga  of  in  humble  fortane. 
Had  I  not  been  a  atove,  I  ne'er  had  gain*d 
The  treaanra  of  ihj  friendahip. 

Man.  I  confeaa, 

Tfanr  grandemr  caat  a  veil  before  my  eyea, 
Whioi  the  rererae  of  forttue  haa  remor'd. 
Oft  hare  I  aeen  thee  on  the  day  of  triumph, 
A  conmieror  of  nationa,  enter  Kmne ; 
Now,  tnou  haat  conqner'd/or^tMa  and  ihjftdf, 
Tfaj  lanrela  oft  hare  mo?'d  my  aoul  to  enry, 
Thy  ehaina  awaken  my  reapeet,  my  revetience ; 
Then  Regulua  i^ipear'd  a  Aiera  to  me» 
He  riaea  now  a  god. ' 

Rtg.  Manliua,  enough, 

"^eaae  thy  appteuae ;  ^tia  dang'roua ;  praiae  like 


Might  tempt  the  moat  aevere  and  cautioua  Tiatne. 
Bleaa'd  be  the  goda,  who  gild  my  latter  davi 
With  the  bright  glory  of  the  eonaol'a  friendahip ! 

Man,  Fortid  it,  Jove !  aaidat  thou  thy  laUer 
da^al 
May  gracuma  heav'n  to  a  far  diatant  hour 
Fiotract  thy  ralued  life.    Be  it  fi^  care 
To  crown  the  hopea  of  thy  adminng  country. 
By  ffiring  back  her  kmg-loat  hero  to  her. 
I  wiD  exert  my  power  to  bring  about 
Th'  exchange  or  captiToa  Africa  propoaea. 

Reg.  Mnilioa,  and  ia  it  thua,  la  thia  the  way 
Thou  doat  begin  to  give  me  proofa  of  friendahip  1 
Ah  !  if  thy  love  be  so  deatmctrre  to  me, 
What  would  thy  hatred  bet    Miataken  conad ! 
Shall  I  then  loae  the  profit  of  my  wrongat 
Be  thua  iefraudei  of  the  benefit 
I  Tamly  hoped  from  all  my  years  of  bondggi  t 
I  did  not  come  to  ahow  my  chains  to  Rome, 
To  more  my  coontiy  to  a  weak  eooBpaeaion ; 
I  came  to  aare  her  homour,  to  proaerre  her 
From  tamiahing  her  gk»iy ;  came  to  anateh  her 
From  oflera  ao  deatreetiTe  to  her  fiune. 

0  Manliua !  either  giro  me  proo&  more  worthy 
A  Roman's  friendship,  or  renew  thy  hate. 

Jfofi.  Doat  thou  not  know,  that,  thia  exchanffe 
Inevitable  death  must  be  thy  fatel        [refusM, 

Reg,  And  haa  the  name  of  death  auch  terror 
in  it. 
To  atrike  with  dread  the  mighty  aoul  of  Manliua  ! 
Tia  not  le-dsy  I  learn  that  I  am  mortal 
The  foe  can  only  take  from  Regulua 
What  wearied  nature  woKild  hare  ahortly  yield- 
It  will  be  now  a  Yoluntary  gift,  '  [ed ; 
'Twoald  then  become  a  tnbute  seiz'd,  not  ofier'd. 
Tea,  Manliua,  tell  the  world  that  aa  I  lifed 
For  Rome  alone,  when  I  could  live  no  longer, 
'Twia  my  laat  care  how,  dying,  to  assist. 
To  save  that  country  I  had  lived  to  aerre. 

Mm.  O  unexampled  worth !  O  godlike  Reg- 
ulna! 
Thriee  happy  Rome !  unpsralleled  in  heroes  ! 
Haat  thou  then  awom,  thou  awfully  good  man ! 
Never  to  bleaa  the  conanl  with  thy  friendship  1 

Reg,  If  thou  wilt  love  me,  love  me  like  a 
RmmoH.  [ship. 

Theae  are  the  terma  on  vriiich  I  take  thy  friend- 
W»botfi  BMnt  make  aaaeiifice  to  Rome, 

1  of  my  life,  tod  thou  of  RtgwUie  s 


One  muat  reaign  hii  betttg^  one  hia  fiMno. 

It  ia  but  iust,  that  what  procurea  our  countiT 
Such  real  bieaainga,  auch  aabstantial  good, ' 
Should  cost  thee  somethiitf — ^I  ahafl  loae  hot 

little. 
Go  then,  my  friend !  but  pronnae,  ere  tlioa  goeat, 
With  all  the  consular  anthorit^r. 
Thou  wilt  aupport  my  counsel  in  the  senate. 
If  thou  art  willing  to  accept  theae  tenna.  (afaip. 
With  transport  i  embrace  thy  proffisr'd  frteni* 

Man,  {after  a  pause.)  Yea,  I  do  pnmiae. 

Reg.  Bountaooa  goda,  I  thank  yoa ! 

Ye  never  gave,  in  all  your  round  of  Mcsiiai^ 
A  sift  ao  greatly  welcome  to  my  aoul. 
As  Manliua'  friendship  on  the  terms  of  honour ! 

Man,  Immortal  Powers!  why  am  not  laalaveT 
By  beav'n  !  I  ahnost  envy  thee  thy  bonds. 

Reg.  My  fiiend !  there*a  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost; 
Ere  thia,  perhapa,  the  aenate  i«  aaaembled. 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  virtuea,  I  commit 
The  dignity  of  Rome — my  peace  and  honour. 

Mail,  ninatrioua  man,  farewell ! 

Reg.  Farewell,  my  friend ! 

Man.  The  sacred  flame  thou  haat  kindled  in 
my  aoul 
Glowa  in  each  vein,  trembles  in  every  nerve. 
And  raises  me  to  something  more  than  man. 
My  blood  ia  fired  with  virtue,  and  with  Rome, 
And  eveiy  pulae  beats  aa  alarm  to  |^o>y. 
Who  woula  not  apum  a  aceptre  when  compared 
With  chaina  like  thine  1    Thou  man  of  evaiy 
virtue, 

0  farewell !  may  all  the  goda  protect  and  Usss 

thee.  iExU  Maaivs. 

Enter  Licinxvs. 

R^»  Now  I  begin  to  live  :  propitious  Ho 
Inclines  to  favour  me. — ^Licimna  here  1 

Lie,  With  joy,  my  honour*d  friend,  X  i 
thy  preience. 

Reg.  And  why  with  joy  t 

Lie.  Becauae  my  heart  once  n 

Beats  high  with  flattering  hope.    In  thy  great 

1  hvre  been  labouring.  [cause 
Reg.  8ay*st  thou  in  nqr  caosef 
Lie.  In  thine  and  Ilome*a.    Boea  it  exdie 

thy  wonder! 
Couldst  thou  then  think  so  poorly  of  Licmina, 
That  base  ingratitude  could  find  a  place 
Within  his  bosom  1 — Can  I  then  foiget 
Thy  thouaand  acta  of  friendahip  to  my  youth  t 
Forget  them  toe  at  that  important  moment 
When  most  I  might  assist  thee  1 — ^Regulua^ 
Thou  wast  my  leader,  general,  father-^all. 
Didat  thou  not  teach  me  eariy  how  to  tread 
The  path  of  fllory ;  point  the  way  thyself 
And  bid  me  foilQw  thee  1 

Reg.  But  say,  licinioa. 

What  haat  thou  done  to  aerve  me  t 

Lie.  I  have  defended 

Thy  liberty  and  life ! 

Ileg.  Ah!  speak— explain.— 

Lie.  Just  as  the  fathers  were  about  to  n 
I  haaten'd  to  the  temple — at  the  entiaaee 
Tlieir  passage  I  retarded,  by  the  force 
Of  atrong  entreaty  ;  then  addresa'd  myaelf 
So  well  ta  each,  that  I  from  ead^  dbtaia'd 
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A  aeehmrtioii,  dMt  Vm 

BkifM  be  exerted  for  thj  life  and  fnedom. 

Meg.  Great  gods!  whatdo  Ihearl  UeiniQa 
too! 

Lie,  Not  he  alone ;  no,  'twere  indeed  unjoat 
To  rob  the  Air  AttiUa  of  her  chum 
To  filial  merit-^What  I  could,  I  did.     [earth, 
But  ehe-^f^y  charming  daoghtei^— heaVn  and 
"What  did  ahe  not,  to  save  her  fatherl 

Meg.  Whot 

Lie,  Attaia,  thy  be]oT'd--thy  age's  dariing ! 
Was  ever  fiitber  bless'd  with  such  a  child ! 
Gods  !  how  her  IooIes  took  c^ti?e  all  who  saw 
How  did  her  soothing  eloquence  subdue      [her ! 
Hie  stoutesi  hearts  of  Rome !  How  did  she  rouse 
Contending  passions  in  the  breasts  of  all ! 
How  sweetly  temper  dignity  with  grief! 
With  what  a  soft,  inimitable  grace,      [sooth'd. 
She   prais'd,   reproaeh'd,   entreated,    flatter'd, 

Meg.  What  said  the  senators  1 

Lie.  What  could  they  say  t 

"Who  could  resist  the  lovely  conqueror! 
See  where  she  comee— Hope  dances  in  her  eyes, 
And  lights  up  all  her  beauties  into  smiles. 

Enter  Attxlijl. 

Att,  Once  mM-e,  my  dearest  father — 

Meg.  Ah,  presume  not 

To  cSd  me  by  that  name.    For  know,  Attiha, 
I  number  thee  among  the  foes  of  Regulus. 

Att.  Whatdo  Ihearl  thy /bet   my  father's 
foel    •  [glory. 

Meg.  His  worst  of  foes — the  murd'rer  of  ms 

Att.  Ah  I  is  it  then  a  proof  of  enmity 
To  wish  thee  all  the  good  that  gods  can  give  thee, 
To  yield  my  life,  if  needful,  for  thr  service  1 

Meg.  Thou  rash,  imprudent  girl !  thou  little 
know'st 
The  dignity  and  weight  of  public  cares. 
Who  made  a  weak  and  inezperienc'd  womuM 
The  arbiter  of  Regulus's  fate  1 ' 

Lie.    For  pity's  sake,  my  Lord ! 

Meg.  Peace,  peace,  young  man ! 

Her  ulence  better  than  thy  language  pleads. 
That  bears  at  least  the  semblance  <?  repentance. 
Immortal  powers ! — A  daughter  and  a  Roman ! 

AU.  Because  I  am  a  daughter,  I  presum'd — 

Lie.  Because  I  am  a  Roman,  I  aspired 
T*  oppose  th'  inhuman  rigour  of  thy  fate. 

Meg.  Nomore,Licinius.  Howcanhebecatt'd 
A  Roman,  who  would  live  «vith  infamy  ! 
Or  how  can  she  be  Regulus's  daughter. 
Whose  coward  mind  wants  fortitude  and  honour  1 
Unhappy  children !  now  you  make  me  feel 
The  burden  of  my  chains  :  your  feeble  souls 
Have  made  me  know  I  am  indeed  a  slave. 

[Exit  Rboulus. 

Att.  Tell  me,  licinius,  and  oh!  tell  me  truly, 
If  thou  believ'st  in  all  the  round  of  thne 
There  ever  breath'd  a  maid  so  truly  wretched  1 
To  weep,  to  moum,  a  father's  cruel  fate — 
To  love  him  with  soul-rending  tenderness — 
To  know  no  peace  by  day,  or  rest  by  night — 
To  bear  a  bleeding  heart  in  this  poor  bosom. 
Which  aches  and  trembles  but  to  tnink  he  suffers : 
This  is  my  crime— in  any  other  child 
"Twould  be  a  merit. 

Ue.  Oh!  my  best  Attilia! 


i)e  net  n|Muft  thee  of  the  MMM  dMd : 

It  was  a  virtuous  error.     That  in  ue 
Is  a ja>t  duty,  which  the  godldce  soul 
Of  Regulus  would  think  a  shameful  w 
If  the  contempt  of  life  in  him  be  virtue, 
It  were  in  us  a  crime  to  let  him  perish. 
Perhaps  at  last  he  may  consent  to  live^ 
He  then  will  thank  us  for  our  cares  to  save  hn : 
Let  not  his  anger  fright  thee.    Though  our  love 
Offend  him  now,  yet,  when  his  mighty  soul 
Is  reconcil'd  to  life,  he  will  not  chide  us. 
llie  sick  man  loathes,  and  with  reluctance  taka# 
The  remedy  by  which  his  health's  restor'd. 

Att.  Licinius!  his  reproaches  wound  my  soiL 
I  cannot  live,  and  bear  tus  indignation. 

lee.  Would  my  Attilia  rather  kise  her  fathflr 
Than,  by  offending  him,  preserve  his  life  1 

Att.  Ah!  no.    Ifhebutlive,I«mconteatedL 

Lie.  Tes,  he  shall  live,  and  we  again  h« 
bless'd : 
Then  dry  thy  tears,  and  let  those  lovely  oibs 
Beam  with  their  wonted  lustre  on  Ltcinhis, 
Who  Uves  but  in  the  sunshine  of  thy  smiles. 
[Exit  LiciMivt. 

Att.  (aUme.)  Oh  Fortune,  Fortune,  thou  e»- 
pri-ious  goddess ! 
Thy  frowns  and  favours  have  alike  no  bounds ; 
Umust  or  prodigal,  in  each  extreme. 
When  thou  wouldst  humUe  human  vadtty. 
By  singlinff  out  a  wretch  to  bear  thy  wrath, 
Thott  cmshesl  him  with  anguish  to  excess ; 
If  thou  wouldst  bieee,  thou  msk'st  the  happinest 
Too  pioignant  for  his  giddy  sense  to  bear. — 
Immortu  gods,  who  rule  the  fates  of  men, 
Preserve  my  father!    bless  him,  bless  h&a 

hesT'n! 
If  your  avenging  thunderbolts  muet  fall. 
Strike  here — this  bosom  will  invite  the  blow, 
And  thank  you  for  it :  but  in  mercy  spare. 
Oh !  spare  hie  sacred,  venerable  head ; 
Respect  in  Atm  an  image  of  yourselves ; 
And  leave  a  world,  who  wants  it,  an  example 
Of  courage,  wisdom,  constancy,  and  truth. 

Yet  if,  Eternal  Powers  who  rule  this  ball ! 
You  have  decreed  that  Regains  must  fall ; 
Teach  me  to  yield  to  your  divine  command. 
And  meekly  bow  to  your  correcting  hand ; 
Contented  to  resign,  or  pleas'd  receive. 
What  reason  may  withhold,'or  mercy  give. 

[Exit  ArriLLi. 
ACT  IV. 
Scmwu^Oallery  in  the  Ambaeeador^e  Pataee,' 

Meg.  {atone,)  Be  calm  my  soul !  what  strange 
emotions  shake  thee ! 
Emotions  thou  hast  never  felt  tin  now. 
Thou  hast  defied  the  dangers  of  the  deep, 
Th'  impetuous  hurricane,  the  thunder's  roar, 
And  all  the  terrors  of  the  various  war ; 
Yet,  now  thou  tremblest,  fearful  and  dismay'di 
With  anxious  expectation  of  thy  fate. — 
Yes,  thou  hast  amplest  reason  for  thy  fears ; 
For  till  this  hour,  so  pregnant  with  events, 
Thy  fame  and  glory  never  were  at  stake. 
Soft — ^let  me  think — yrhoi  is  this  thing  called 

glory  7 
'TIS  the  soul's  tyrant,  that  should  be  dethron'd. 
And  learn  subjection  like  her  other  passions 
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Ah    no! 'tis  Mm:   Au  is  Um  eowud's  ptea ; 
The  kzy  language  of  refining  Tiee. 
That  man  waa  bwn  in  Taint  whoae  wiah  to  serve 
]■  ciieainscribed  within  the  wretched  bonnda 
Of  m{^— a  narrcrw,  miserable  sphere ! 
Gloiy  enlta^  enlar^,  dignififis, 
AbetNrbs  the  telfah  m  the  $oeuU  claima, 
And  rendera  man  a  blessing  to  mankind.-— 
It  is  this  principle,  this  spark  of  deitj, 
Rescues  debased  hiunamtj  from  ^foilt. 
And  elevates  it  by  her  strong  excitements.^ 
It  takes  off  sensibility  from  pain,  [death ; 

From  peril,  fear ;  plucka  out  the  sting  from 
Changes  ferocious  into  ^ntle  manners ; 
And  teachea  men  to  imitate  the  gods. 
It  shows, — ^but  see,  alas  !  where  Publins  oomes. 
Ah !  he  advances  with  a  downcaat  eye, 
Aad  stop  ineeolute.— * 

Enitr  PviLivs. 

A^.  Mv  PnUiiM,  welooue ! 

Whattidii^  dost  thou  biingl    Whatsaysthe 

senatol 
la  vet  my  fato  determined  1  quickly  tell  me. — 

rub,  I  cannot  speak,  and  yet,  alas !  I  must. 

Reg.  Tell  me  the  whole.— 

Pub,  Would  I  were  rather  dumb! 

Reg.  PuUioa,  no  mere  delaj  :•— I  charge  thee 

Pub,  The  senate  has  decreed  yon  shallde- 

Reg,  Blest  spirit  of  Rome !  thou  haat  at  last 
prevailed— 
I  thank  the  gods,  I  have  not  lived  in  vain ! 
Where  is  Hamikar  1 — find  him— let  us  go, 
For  Regulus  has  naught  to  do  in  Rome  ; 
f  have  accomplish'd  her  important  work* 
And  must  depart 

Pub,  Ah,  my  unhappy  father ! 

Rig.   Unkappjf,  Publins !  didst  thou  say  tm» 

Ddss  he/does  that  blest  man  deserve  this  name. 
Who  to  hia  latest  breath  can  serve  his  country  1 

Pub,   Like  thee,  my  father,  I  adore  iny 
countiT, 
Tot  ween  with  anguish  o'er  thy  cruel  chaina. 

Rq^,  Dost  thou  not  know  that  UfeU  a  slavery  t 
The  body  is  the  chain  that  binds  the  soul ; 
A  yoke  that  every  mortal  must  endure. 
Wooldst  thou  lament — ^lament  the  general  fate, 
Tht  chain  that  natuze  gives,  entail'd  on  all, 
Hbt  these /wear. 

Pub.  Fonnve,  forgive  my  sonows : 

Vfaww,  alaa!  too  weD,  those  fell  baiharians 
btend  thee  instant  death. 


Beg. 


SoshaQmylife 


And  servitude  together  have  an  end. — 
Pliblius,  farewein  nay,  do  not  follow  me. 

Pub,  Alas !  my  father,  if  thou  ever  lovMst 
ReAise  me  not  the  mournful  consolation     [me, 
To  pay  the  kwt  sad  offices  of  duty 
I  e^r  can  show  thee. — 

Ref.  No !— thou  canst  fulfil 

T%y  duty  to  thy  father  in  a  way 
Moie  grateful  to  him :  I  mast  straight  embark. 
Be  it  meanwhile  thy  pious  care  to  keep 
Uf  krr'd  AtdUa  from  a  sight,  I  fear, 
woidd  rend  her  gentle  heart.  Her  tears,  my  son. 
Would  dim  the  glories  of  thy  father's  triumph. 


Her  sudoMspirite  an  aobdaed  br  gnd, 
And,  should  her  sorrows  pass  the  iNmnda  of  ra»- 
PubLins,  have  pity  on  her  tender  age ;       [soi^ 
Compassionate  the  weakness  of  her  sex ; 
We  most  not  hope  to  find  in  ktr  soft  sonl 
The  strong  exertion  of  a  manlv  couiaga.— 
aaaii 


Support  her  fainting  spirit,  i 

By  toy  examole,  hmr  a  Reaoan  ought 

To  bear  miatoitane.   O,  indulge  her 


And  be  to  her  the  father  she  will  lose. 
I  leave  my  daughter  to  thee— I  do  m«n^« 
I  leave  to  thee  the  condnet  of— thyself. 
— Ah,  Publins !  I  perceive  thy  coonge  faib-  - 
I  see  the  ouivering  lip,  the  starting  isar ; — 
That  lip,  that  tear  eaUa  down  mv  moantingssid. 
Resume  thyself— oh  !  do  not  blist  my  h^i 
Yes— I'm  conq[Msed^-thou  wiU  not  aseek  my 


Hion  mrt — thou  art  a  Rmmum    end  ny  asn. 

lEtii, 
Pub.  And  is  he  gone  t— now  be  thyseH^  my 
soul — 
Hard  is  the  conflict,  but  the  triumph  gknooa. 
Yes, — I  must  conquer  these  too  tender  feelings ; 
The  blood  that  fills  these  veins  demsnds  it  at 
My  father'a  great  example,  too,  requiree>it  [me ; 
Foigive  me,  JtsMs,  migUry,  if  I  yielded 
To  nature's  strong  attack  :— I  must  subdue  it 
Now»  Regnhia,  I  feel  I  am  thy  am. 

Enter  Attuxa  emi  Babob. 

Ati,  My  brother,  Vm  distracted,  wild  with 
fear — 
Tell  me,  O  tell  me,  what  I  dread  to  know- 
Is  it,  then,  true  1-^1  cannot  spei^ — my  frtherf 

Bar.  May  we  believe  the  fatel  news  ? 

JP^.  Tes,Bbie« 

It  is  determin'd.    Reguhis  must  go. 

Alt.  Immortal  powers!— What  aay'st  theut 

Bear.  Canitbel 

Thou  canst  not  moan  it 

AU.  Then  yonVe  dl  betrayed  aa. 

Pub.  Thy  grief  avails  not. 

Enter  Hamiloab  etnd  Licf ifiirs. 

Bar.  Pity  us,  Hamilcar  ! 

Att,  Oh,  help,  Licinius,  help  the  lost  Attiiia ! 

Ham.  My  Barce !  there's  no  hope. 

lAe.  .  Ah !  my  fair  moomci^ 

All's  loot! 

AU.       What,  all,  Licinius  1  saidst  tbou  alii 
Not  one  poor  glimnse  of  comfort  left  behind  * 
Tell  me  at  least  wnere  Regulus  is  gone : 
The  daughter  shall  partake  the  father's  chainsy 
And  share  the  woes  she  knew  not  to  prevent 

[Going. 

Pub.  What  would  thy  wfld  despair!  Attiiia, 
stoy. 
Thou  must  not  follow ;  this  excess  of  grief 
Would  much  offend  hun. 

An.  Dost  thou  hope  to  etop  me! 

Pub.  I  hope  thou  wilt  resume  thy  better  aeiC 
And  recollect  thy  father  will  not  bear — 

AU.  I  only  recollect  I  am  a  iaughier, 
A  poor,  defenceless,  helpless,  wretehed  dan^ 
Away— and  let  me  follow.  [tor! 

Pub,  No»  my  aater. 
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AiL  Betam  me  not— Ah !  ifHiik  tiioalioId*it 
me  here, 
Ho  goee,  and  I  diall  never  tee  him  more. 

JBGar.  My  fHend,  he  comforted,  he  cannot  go 
Whilst  here  Hamflcar  stars. 

AU.  0,  Barce,  Baice ! 

Who  will  advise,  who  comfort,  who  assist  me? 
Hamflear,  pity  me. — Hioa  wilt  not  answer! 

Ham.  Rage  and  astonishment  diride  my  soul. 

Am.  Licinius,  wilt  thou  not  refiere  my  sor- 
rows 1 

Lie.  Tes,  at  my  life's  expense,  my  heart's 
Woiildst  thoQ  instruct  me  how.    [best  treasnre, 

Att.  Mr  brother,  to<H- 

Ah  !  look  with  mercy  on  thy  sister's  woes  I 

PtA.  I  will  at  lefcst  instruct  thee  how  to 
betar  them. 
My  sister— yield  thee  to  thy  adTerse  fele ; 
Think  of  thy  father,  think  of  Regnlas ; 
Has  he  not  tansht  thee  how  to  brave  misfortmie  t 
Tie  hot  by  following  his  ilhistfioQs  steps 
Thou  e'er  canst  merit  to  be  caU'd  his  aanghter. 

Aii,  And  is  itthns  thou  dost  advise  thy  sister  ! 
Are  these,  ye  gods,  the  feelings  of  a  aon^ 
Indifference  here  becomes  impiety — 
lily  savage  heart  ne'er  felt  the  dear  deliglits 
Of  filial  tenderness— the  thoosand  joys 
Thit  flow  from  blessing  and  from  being  bless'd ! 
No— didst  thoa  love  thy  father  as  /  lore  him, 
Oor  kindred  souls  would  be  in  miison ; 
And  aH  ray  sighs  be  echoed  back  by  thine. 
Thoa  wonldst    alas!— I  know  not  what  I  say.— 
Forgive  me,  Publins,— bat,  indeed,  my  btother, 
I  do  not  understand  this  cruel  coldness. 

Ham.  Thou  mayst  not— but  I  nndemtand  it 
His  mighty  soul,  fall  as  to  thee  it  seems  [well. 


Of  Rome  and  ffUny— is  4 
Enmptor'd  with  the  beauties  of  fair  Baice.— 
She  ssays  behind,  if  Regnlas  imarls. 
Behold  the  cause  of  all  the  wett-feign'd  vhtoe 
Of  this  mock  patriot-   curst  dissimmation ! 

Pub.  And  canst  thoa  enteitain  soeh  vile  shs« 
picionsl 
Gods  !  what  an  outrage  to  aion  like  me. 

Hmm.  Tea,  Unman  :  now  I  see  thee  as  thou 
Thy  naked  soul  divested  of  iu  veil,  [art» 

lis  specious  eolourinff,  its  dissembled  virtues  : 
Thoa  hast  plotted  with  the  senate  to  prevent 
Th'eaehai^  of  captives.    AU  thy  subtle  arte, 
Thy  mnoeth  inventions,  have  been  set  to  woik — 
The  base  ralinemenls  of  yoor  MiitV^i  kad. 

Pmb,  In  troth  the  doobt  is  worthy  of  an 
African.  {CimtetKftuouify.) 

Ham.  I  know— 

iVi.  Peace,  Carthaginian,  peace,  and  hear 
Didst  thou  not  know,  tlwt  on  the  veiy  man  [me, 
Hioa  hast  insulted,  Baree's  fiite  depsndsl 

Ham.  Too  well  I  know,  the  cruel  chance  of 
war 
Gave  her,  a  blooming  captive,  to  thy  mother ; 
Who,  dying,  leik  the  beaateous  prise  to  thee. 

Fub.  Now,  see  the  use  a  Rmmm  makes  of 


Heav'n  is  my  witness  how  I  lov'd  lbs  maid  I 

0  she  was  dearer  to  my  sool  than  light ! 
Dear  as  the  vital  atieam  that  feeds  my  heart ! 
Bat  know,  my  Aoneor's  dearer  than  my  k>ve« 

1  do  net  even  hope  tkimmU  believe  wm  i 

Vol.  I 


Tkf  brutal  soul,  as  savage  as  thy  cime. 
Can  never  taste  those  elegant  delights, 
Hiose  pure  refinements,  love  and  ||loiy  yieM 
'Tie  not  to  tfiee  I  stoop  far  vindication. 
Alike  to  me  thy  friendship  or  thy  hate  ; 
But  to  remove  from  others  a  pretence 
For  bmnding  PtaUias  with  the  name  of  villam  $ 
That  they  may  see  no  sentiment  but  honoar 
Infoims  this  bosom. — ^Bsrce,  thoo  uifree. 
Thou  hast  my  leave  with  him  to  quit  tnis  shor^ 
Newlesm,  baiharian,  how  aJtomon  loves.  [BxtL 

Bar.  He  cannot  mean  it ! 

Ham.  Oh,  enlted  virtue ! 

Which  challenges  esteem,  though  from  a  foe. 
{Looking  after  Publiue.) 

An.  Ah !  cmel  Publius,  wilt  thou  leave  me 
Urns  leave  thy  sister  1  [thus  T 

Bar.  Didst  thoa  hear,  Hsoukwl 

Oh!  didst  then  hear  the  godlike  youth  resign  met 

Ham,  Farewell,  I  will  reton. 

Lie,  Farewell,  my  kyve!   {ioAUfha^y 

Bar,  Hamilear,  tidiere 

AU,  Alas !  where  srt  thou  fohy  Y 

Lie,  If  possible,  to  save  the  life  of  Regains. 

Att.  But  by  what  means  1 — Ah !  how  canst 
'     thou  effect  it  1 

Lie.  Since  the  disesse  so  dsspeiele  bheeoms^ 
We  must  an^ly  &  desperate  remedy. 

HaoL  {ttfier  a  leng  paaee.)  Yea,  I  will  oMr« 
tily  thia  generoos  foe  i 
I'll  be  reveng'd  upon  this  stubbera  Roman ; 
Not  by  defiance  bold,  or  feats  of  arms, 
But  by  a  means  move  sore  toworit  its  end; 
By  emulating  his  exalted  worth. 
And  showinff  him  a  virtue  like  his  own ; 
Soch  a  Kfm'd  revenge  as  noUe  minds 
Alone  can  practise,  and  alone  can  feel. 

Att,  If  thou  wilt  go,  Licinins,  let  Attifia 
At  least  go  with  thee. 

Lie.  No,  my  genUe  love. 

Too  nmeh  I  priae  thy  safety  and  thypeaee. 
Let  me  entreat  thee,  stay  virith  Bane  here 
Till  our  letum. 

Att.  Then,  ere  ye  go,  fai  pity 

Explain  the  latent  purpoee  of  your  souls. 

Lie.  Soon  shalt  thoa  know  it  all— Farevrell  * 
ftreweU! 
Let  OS  keep  Regubs  in  Same  or  die. , 

(to  HamUcar  as  he  gaee  <mi.) 

Ham.  Tes. — ^These  smooth,  polished  Romaaa^ 
riialleonfoas 
The  soil  of  A/He  too  produces  heroes.    [their% 
What,  thougn  our  pnde  peihape  be  less  thaa 
Oar  viitue  maybs  equal :  they  ahall  own 
The  path  of  honour's  not  unknown  to  Carthage^ 
Nov,  as  they  anogantly  think,  oonfin'd 
To  their  proud  capitol : — ^Yes,  they  shall  learn 
The  gods  lookdown  on  other  climes  than  tbsin. 

[£A 

AU.  What !  gone,  both  gonel    What  can  I 
thinkordol 
Licinius  leaves  me,  led  by  love  and  virtue. 
To  rouse  the  citiiens  to  war  and  tumuh. 
Which  may  be  fatal  to  himself  and  Rome, 
And  yet,  «as !  not  serve  my  deareet  father. 
ProteiBting  deitiee !  preeerve  them  both  I 
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B<r.  Nor  it  tlqr  BaiM  nor*  at  6Me,  my  friMd ; 
I  dread  tbe  fiereenan  of  Hamikar's  coaiage  ; 
RouaM  by  tbe  gnodeur  of  tby  brothar'a  deed. 
And  stung  by  hia  reproachea,  hU  great  aoiil 
Will  iconi  to  be  outdone  by  him  in  glory. 
Yet,  let  08  liae  to  courage  and  to  lue, 
Forget  tha  weaknaoa  of  our  helpless  sez, 
Anamoimt  above  these  coward  woman'a  fears. 
Hope  dawns  upon  my  mind — my  prospect  clearai 
And  every  cloud  now  brightens  mtoday. 

Ait.  Horn  different  are  our  souls !    Thy  san- 
guine ten4>er, 
Fluah*d  with  the  native  vigour  of  thy  soil. 
Supports  thv  spirits ;  white  the  aad  Attilia, 
Sinking  with  more  than  all  her  sex*s  fears, 
Sees  not  a  beam  of  hope ;  or,  if  she  sees  it, 
Tia  not  the  bright,  warm  q>lendour  of  the  sun ; 
It  ia  a  sicUy  and  uncertain  glimmer 
Of  instantaneoas  lightafcng,  passing  by. 
It  shows,  but  not  diminishes  the  £inger, 
And  leaves  my  poor  beni^ted  soul  as  dixk 
As  it  had  never  shone. 

Bar.  Come,  let  ua  so. 

Tea,  joys  uolook'd  for  now  shall  gild  thy  days, 
And  bngfater  suns  reflect  propitious  rays. 

{Euant. 

SocNE — A  Hall  looking  totoard$  the  Garden. 

Snter  Rioulus,  •peaking  tooMof  IUmilcab^s 

fiUmiantf 

Whereas  your  ambassador!  where  iaHamilcarl 
Ere  this  he  doubtless  knows  the  senate's  will. 
Go  seek  him  out— tell  him  we  most  depart— 
Rome  has  no  kofe  for  Atm,  or  vfiek  kit  me, 
Longn  delay  were  crimmal  in  botk 

Enter  Manlius. 
Reg.   He  cornea.    The  consul  comes  !  my 
noble  friend ! 

0  let  me  strain  thee  to  this  grateful  heart. 
And  thank  thee  for  the  vaat,  vast  debt,  I  owe 

thee! 
But  for  thy  friendshq>  I  had  been  a  wretch— 
Had  been  compelled  to  shameful  libertv. 
To  thee  I  owe  the  glory  of  these  chams, 
My  faith  invwlate,  mv  Isme  preserved, 
My  honour,  virtue,  glttiy,  bondage,-"all ! 

Man.  But  we  aha&bse  thee,  so  it  is  decreed— 
Thou  must  depart ! 

Reg'  Because  I  must  depart 

You  will  not  lose  me ;  I  were  lost  indeed 
Did  I  remain  in  Rome. 

Man.  Ah!  Regulus, 

Why,  why  so  late  do  I  begin  to  love  theel 
Alas  !  why  have  the  adverse  fetes  decreed, 

1  ne'er  must  give  thee  other  proofs  of  friendship, 
Than  those,  so  fatal,  and  so  full  of  wol 

Reg.  Thou  hast  performed  the  duties  of  a 
friend; 
or  a  just,  faithful,  true,  and  ndUe  fiiend : 
Yet,  generooa  as  thou  art,  if  thou  constrain  me 
To  sink  beneath  a  weight  of  obligation, 
I  could— yes,  Manlius — I  codd  aak  still  more. 

Mem.  Ex|4am  thyself. 

Reg.  I  think  I  have  fnUllI'd 

The  vaiious  duties  of  a  citiaen ; 
Nor  have  I  ausht  beside  to  do  for  Rome. 
M«w,  nothing  Sir  the  publie  good  remaiok 


Manliaa,  I  lecoUect  I  am  a  fidKer ! 
My  Publios !  my  Attilia !  ah !  my  friend. 
They  are— (forgive  the  weakness  of  a  pairnit) 
To  my  fond  heart  dear  as  the  drops  that  warm  it. 
Next  to  my  country,  they're  my  all  of  life  ; 
And,  if  a  weak  old  man  be  not  deceiv'd. 
They  will  not  shame  that  country.    Yea,  an 
The  love  of  virtue  blaaes  in  their  souls,   [frwn^ 
As  vet  these  tender  plants  are  immature. 
And  ask  the  fostering  hand  of  cultivation : 
Heav'n  in  its  wisdom  would  not  let  their  ffl^hMr 
Accomplish  this  great  woik.— To  thee,  my  frisod. 
The  tender  parent  delegates  the  trust : 
Do  not  refuse  a  poor  man's  legacy ; 
I  do  bequeath  my  orphaoa  to  uy  love— 
If  thou  wilt  kindly  take  them  to  thy  ' 
Their  loss  will  be  repaid  with  uauiy. 
O,  let  the  father  owe  his  ^oiy  to  thee. 
The  children  their  protection ! 

JICsii.  Hegultts, 

With  grateful  joy  my  heart  accepts  the  traat ; 
Oh !  I  will  shield  with  jealous  tenderness, 
The  precious  bloesoms  from  a  blastinff  world. 
In  me  thy  chikbren  shall  possess  a  iatLer, 
Though  not  as  worthy,  yet  aa  fond  as  thee. 
The  pride  be  mine  to  fill  their  youthful  bieaats 
With  eveiy  virtue    'twill  not  cost  me  much : 
I  shall  have  naught  to  teach,  nor  they  to  lean. 
But  the  great  history  of  their  ffodlike  aire. 

Reg.  fwill  not  hurt  the  granSsur  of  thv  virtus^ 
By  paying  thee  so  poor  a  thing  aa  thankai 
Now  all  IS  over,  and,  I  bless  the  gods, 
I've  nothing  more  to  do. 

Enlet  PuBLius  tn  hute. 

Pub.  ORegnhis! 

Reg.  Say  what  has  happened  1 

Pti.  Rome  is  in  a  tunnlt— 

There's  scarce  a  citiaen  hut  ruaa  to  ams 
They  will  not  let  thee  go. 

Reg.  Is*t  possible! 

Can  Rome  so  fsr  forgot  her  dignity 
As  tp  desire  this  infamous  excfaaogo  t 
I  blush  to  think  it ! 

Pub.  Ah!  noteo,aByfallMr.  ^ 

Rome  cares  not  for  the  peace,  nm*  lor  th*  a* 
She  only  wills  that  Regulus  shall  stoy.  (disi^; 

Reg.  How,  stoyi    my  oath— my  faith    my 
Do  they  forgetl  [bononr!  ah! 

Pub.  No :  Everv  man  ezdsima^ 

That  neither  faith  nor  honour  slioold  bo  kepi 
With  Carthaginian  perfidy  and  fraud. 

Reg.  Goda !  gods !  on  what  vile  ptmcqilea 
they  reason ! 
Can  guik  m  Carthage  paffiale  guih  in  Rome, 
Or  vice  in  one  abeolve  it  in  aaraier! 
Ah !  who  hereafter  shall  be  crimittsl, 
If  precedents  are  used  to  justify 
The  blackest  crimes  t 

Pub.  Th*  mfataated  people 

Have  called  the  augurs  to  the  sacied  faisi, 
There  to' determine  this  momenloos  poinC 

Reg.  I  have  no  need  of  oradee,  my  son ; 
Honam*a  the  orade  of  honest  men. 
I  ntve  my  promise,  which  I  wiB  observe 
with  most  religious  strictness.    Room,  *tis  Hue, 
Had  power  to  choose  the  peace,  or  diame  «f 
But  whethar  Reguhia  1 
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Is  Att  eoooeniy  not  ths  ooncem  of  Rome. 
Thai  WM  a  public,  (fttt  a  priTate  care. 
Publiaa !  thy  father  ia  not  what  he  waa ; 
/am  the  sUto  of  Carthage^  nor  haa  Rome 
Power  to  diapoae  of  captivea  not  her  own. 
Guarda!   let  oa  to  the  port. — ^Farewell,   my 
firiend.  [thoa  go 

Man.  Let  me  entreat  thee  atav ;  forshooldat 
To  atem  thia  tumult  of  the  populace, 
Tbej  will  by  force  detain  thee  :  then,  alaa ! 
Both  Reffulua  and  Rome  mutt  break  their  faith. 

Jt^.  What !  muat  I  then  remain  1 

Man.  No,  Regulua, 

r  wiU  not  check  thy  great  career  of  gloxy : 
Hum  ahalt  depart ;  meanwhile,  FU  try  to  calm 
This  wild,  tomultuooa  uproar  oif  the  people. 
The  conaular  authority  ahall  atiU  them. 

Meg.  Thy  Tirtue  ia  my  safeguard— but— 

3m.  Enough.— 

2  know  tk^  honour,  and  trust  thou  to  mime. 
I  am  a  Bimen,  and  I  feel  aome  sparka 
Of  Rsgulua'a  Tirtus  in  my  breast. 
Though  fate  deniea  me  thy  illustrious  chaina, 
I  will  at  leaat  endeafour  to  deeerve  them. 

lExU. 

Reg.  How  ia  my  country  alter'd !  how,  ahM, 
la  the  great  nurit  of  old  Rome  extinct ! 
ReHraimt  9ai/aree  muat  now  be  put  to  uae. 
To  make  her  Tirtuoua.    She  muat  be  eomneWd 
To  faith  and  honour. — Ah !  what,  Publiua  heiel 
And  dost  thou  leave  ao  tamely  to  my  friend 
The  honour  to  aasiat  me  1     Go,  mv  boy, 
*TwiU  make  me  snort  in  Ioto  with  chains  and 
To  owe  them  to  a  son.  [death, 

Pub.  I  go,  my  fathei^- 

I  will,  I  WiU  obey  thee. 

Reg.  Do  not  sigh-^ 

One  sigh  will  check  the  progress  of  thy  glozy. 

Puk.  Yes,  I  will  own  the  pangs  of  death  itself 
Woukl  be  less  cruel  than  theae  agoniea : 
Tet  do  not  frown  auaterely  on  thy  aon : 
Hjs  OMgmak  ia  hia  wirtue ;  if  to  coniner 
The  feelinga  of  my  aoul  were  eaey  to  me,  , 
rTwould  be  no  merit.   "Do  not  then  defraud 
Th*  aacrifice  I  make  thee  of  its  worth. 

{ExeueU  ecveraUy. 

Manlius,  Attilu. 

AU.  {jepeetkmg  as  eke  eniere.)  Where  is  the 
eonstti  1    where,  oh  I  whsve  is  Maolina  1 
I OOBM  tobfsathe  tkoToiee  of  mouininc  tohim ; 
I  come  to  crave  his  mercy,  to  conjure  nim 
To  whisper  peace  U>  my  afflicted  boaom. 
And  heal  the  anguish  of  a  wounded  spirit. 

Mem,  What  would  the  daughter  of  my  noble 
friend  1  [touch'd  thee, — 

Ait.  {kneeUng.)  If  eter  pity*s  sweet  emotions 
If  ever  gentle  loye  assailM  thy  breast — 
If  erer  virtuous  friendship  firM  thy  soul — 
By  the  dear  names  of  husband  and  of  parent— 
B^  all  the  soft  yet  powerful  ties  of  nature — 
It  e*er  thy  lisping  infants  charmed  thine  ear, 
And  waken'd  all  the  father  in  thy  soul,— 
If  e*er  thou  kep'at  to  have  thy  latter  daya 
Bleaa*d  bytheiiioTe,  and  aweeten'd  by  their 
doty—  [ter. 

Oh!  heai  a  kneeling,  weeping,  wretched  daugh- 
Who  befi  a  fr tbec'a  life— nor  hem  alone^ 


But  Rome'*— his  country'a  father. 

Jfan.  Gentle  maid ! 

Otk !  spare  this  soft,  subduing  eloauence  !— 
Nay,  nse.    I  shall  forget  I  am  a  Roman- 
Forget  the  mighty  deM  I  owe  my  country- 
Forget  the  fame  and  glory  of  thy  father. 
I  muat  conceal  this  weakness,    {tumefrom  Jbr.) 

Att.  {rieee  eagerly.)        Ah !  you  weep  I 
Indulge,  indulge,  my  lord,  the  virtuous  softness : 
Waa  ever  aight  so  graceful,  so  becoming, 
Aa  pity's  tear  upon  the  hero*s  cheek  1       [ing*) 

Man.  No  more — I  must  not  hear  thee,  (^o- 

AU.  How!  not  hear  me!  [loiS— 

Tou  must— vou  shall — nay,  nay,  return,  any 
Oh !  fly  not  ftom  me — ^look  upon  my  woes, 
And  imitate  the  mercy  of  the  gods : 
'Tis  not  their  thunder  that  excites  our  reverence^ 
Tie  their  mild  mercy  and  forgiving  bve. 
Twill  add  a  brighter  luatre  to  thy  laurela, 
When  men  ahall  aay,  and  proudly  point  thee  o«t, 
**  Behold  the  consul ! — he  whosav'd  hia  friend.** 
Oh !  what  a  tide  of  joy  will  overwhelm  thee  I 
MTho  will  not  envy  thee  thv  glorious  ieeliqgal 

jifan.  Thy  father  scorns  his  liberty  ind  ub^ 
Nor  will  sccept  of  either,  at  th'  expense 
Of  honour,  virtue,  glory,  faith,  and  Rome. 

AU.  Think  you  behold  the  godlike  Re^w; 
The  prey  of  unrelenting,  savsge  foes. 
Ingenious  only  in  contriYing  iU  :— 
Esger  to  glut  their  hunger  of  revenge. 
They'll  plot  such  new,  such  dire,  unhoard-of 

tortures — 
Such  dreadful  and  such  complicated  vengeance 
As  e'en  the  Punic  annals  have  not  known ; 
And,  aa  they  heap  fieah  torments  on  his  hoa^ 
They'll  gloty  in  tneir  genius  for  destruction. 
Ah !  Mimlius — now  methinks  I  see  my  lather— 
My  faithful  fancy,  full  of  hia  idea,  [toi&-^ 

Preaenta  him  to  me — ^mangled,  gaah'd,  and 
Stretch'd  on  the  rack  in  writhing  agony — 
llie  torturing  pincers  tear  his  quivering  fleah. 
While  the    dire   murderers  smile    upon   his 

wounds— 
Hia  groana  their  muaic,  and  his  panga  their  aport 
And  if  they  lend  some  interval  of  eaae. 
Some  dearbought  intermiasioo,  meant  to  make 
The  following  pang  more  exquisitely  fek, 
Th'  insulting  executioners  exidaim,  [scom'd  !** 
"Now,  Roman  I  feel  the  vengeance  thou  haal 

Man.  Repreaa  thy  sorrows — 

Aii.  Can  the  friend  of  Regulua 

Adviae  hia  daughter  not  to  mourn  hia  hie\ 
How  cold,  aUa !  is  friendship,  when  coinpar'd 
To  ties  of  blood — to  nature's  powerful  impulse  I 
Tea— ahe  aaaerU  her,  empire  m  my  soul ; 
'Tia  nature  pleads— ahe   will— ahe  muat  h% 

hoards 
With  warm,  resistless  eloquence,  she  pleada. 
Ah,  thou  art  soften'd ! — aee— the  consul  yields-* 
The  feehngs  triumph — tenderness  prevails— 
The  Roman  is  subdued— the  daughter  om* 
quers !  {caUking  kold  of  hie  robe.) 

Man.  Ah !  hold  me  not— I  must  not,  cannoi 
The  softness  of  thy  sorrow  is  contagioos ;  Cstaji 
I  too  may  ieel,  when  I  ahould  only  reason. 
I  dare  not  hear  thee — ^Regulua  and  Rome, 
llie  patriot  and  the  friend— all,  all  forbid  it 

(breake  frim  kfTt  an4  439$.} 


Hi 
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AH.  Oh  feeble  giMBp ! — and  is  lie  gone,  quite 
gonel 
HM,  hold  thy  empire,  reason,  finnlj  hold  it, 
Or  rather  quit  at  once  thv  feeble  tlm>ne, 
Since  thou  but  serv'st  to  snow  me  what  IVe  lost, 
To  hejghton  all  the  horrors  that  await  me  ; 
To  summon  up  a  wild,  distracted  crowd 
Of  fatal  images,  to  shake  my  soul. 
To  scare  sweet  peace,  and  banish  hope  itself. 
Farewell !  delusive  dreams  of  joy,  farewell ! 
Come,   fell  despair !    thou  pale-eyed  spectre. 
For  thou  shalt  be  Attilia*s  inmate  now,  [come. 
And  thou  shalt  grow,  and  twine  about  her  heart, 
And  she  shall  be  so  much  enamour'd  of  thee. 
The  pageant  pleasure  ne'er  shall  interpose 
Her  gaudy  presence  to  divide  you  more. 

{stands  in  an  attitude  of  silent  grief.) 

Enter  Lioiimw. 

Lie.  At  length  I*?6  found  thee— 4di,  my 
charming  maid !  [fondness ! 

How  have  I  sought   thee  out  with  anxious 
Alas !  she  hears  me  not.    My  best  Attilia ! 
Ah !  grief  oppresses  eveiy  gentle  sense. 
Still,  still  she  hears  not— '*tis  liciiiius  speaks, 
He  comes  to  sooth  Uie  anguish  of  thy  q>irit, 
And  hush  thy  tender  sorrows  into  peace. 

Att.  Who^s  he  that  dares  assume  the  voice 
of  love, 
Ai>d  comes  unbidden  to  these  dreary  haunts  1 
Steals  on  the  sacred  treasury  of  wo. 
And  breaks  the  league  despair  and  I  have  made  1 

Lie.  Tis  one  who  comes  the  messenger  of 
Heav'n, 
To  talk  of  peace,  of  comfort,  and  of  joy. 

Att.  Didst  thou  not  mock  me  with  the  sound 
of  joy! 
Thou  little  know'st  the  anguish  of  my  soul, 
If  thou  beUev*st  I  ever  can  apin. 
So  long  the  wretched  sport  <n  angry  fortune, 
Admit  delusive  hope  to  my  sad  bosom. 
No— I  abjure  the  flatterer  and  her  train. 
liOt  those  who  ne'er  have  been  like  me  deeeiv'd. 
Embrace  the  lair,  fantastic  svcophant^^ 
For  I,  alas !  am  wedded  to  despair, 
And  will  not  hear  the  sound  of  comfort  more. 

1m.  Cease,  cease,  my  love,  this  tender  voice 

of  WO| 

lliough  eofter  tinn  the  dying  cygnet's  plaint : 
She  ever  chants  her  most  melodioos  stram 
When  death  and  sorrow  harmonise  her  note. 

AU.  Yes,  I  will  listen  now  with  fond  delight ; 
For  death  and  sorrow  are  my  darting  themes. 
WeH  !*-what  hast  diou  to  say  of  death  and 

sorrow! 
Bsli«f  e  me,  thou  wilt  find  me  apt  to  listen, 
And,  if  my  tongue  be  slow  to  answer  thee. 
Instead  or  words  1*11  giro  thee  sighs  and  tears. 

Lk.  I  come  to  dry  thy  tears,  not  make  them 
flow  f 
Tlie  flods,  ooee  more  propitknis,  smile  upon  at, 
Joy  shall  again  await  each  happy  mom. 
And  ever-new  delight  shall  crown  the  day ! 
)r«a,lleguloesbdlUve. 

Att.  Ah,  me !  what  say*st  thou  1 

Alas  I  Pm  but  a  poor,  weak,  tiemblinff  woman — 
I  cannot  bear  these  wild  extremes  of  fate — 
TlMBMDekmeaDt    I  think  thou  ait  Lidnioa, 


The  generous  lover,  and  the  MAM  IHend! 
I  thinJL  thou  woiddst  not  sport  with  my  afflietiooa. 

Lie.  Mock  thy  afflictions  1   May  eternal  Jove, 
And  every  power  at  whose  dread  shrine  we  wor- 
Blast  all  the  hopes  my  fond  ideas  form,     [ship, 
If  I  deceive  thee !    Heguhis  shaB  live. 
Shall  live  to  give  thee  to  Ljcinius*  arms. 
Oh !  we  win  smooth  his  downvrard  path  of  lifo^ 
And  after  a  long  length  of  virtuous  years, 
At  the  last  verge  of  honourable  age, 
When  nature's  glimmering  lamp  goes  gently  out. 
We'll  close,  together  close,  his  eyes  m  pesce^ 
Together  drap  the  sweetly-painful  tear, 
llien  copy  out  his  virtues  m  our  lives. 

AU.  And  shall  we  be  so  blest  1  is*t  possible « 
Forgive  me,  my  licinius,  if  I  doubt  thee. 
Fate  never  gave  such  exquisite  delight 
As  flattering  hope  hath  imaged  to  thy  sooL 
But  how  1     Explain  this  bounty  of  the  Boda. 

Lie.  Thou  know'st  what  influence  me  name 
of  tribune 
Gives  its  possessor  o*er  the  people's  minds : 
'That  power  I  have  exerted,  nor  in  yain ; 
All  are  prepar'd  to  second  my  designs : 
The  plot  is  ripe — there's  not  a  man  but  sweacs 
To  keep  thy  godlike  father  here  in  Rome^ 
To  save  his  me  at  hazard  of  his  own. 

Att.  By  what  gradation  does  my  joy  ascend  * 
I  thought  that  if  my  father  had  been  say*d 
By  any  means,  I  had  been  rich  in  Miss : 
But  that  he  hves,  and  lives  preservM  by  thee, 
Is  such  a  prodigality  of  fite, 
I  cannot  bear  my  joy  with 'moderation : 
Heayen  should  have  dealt  it  with  a  sesntter 
hand,  [on  me ; 

And  not  have  showerM  such  plenteous  blessings 
They  are  too  great,  too  flatterinff,  to  be  resi ; 
Tis  some  debghtful  vision  whicn  enchants 
And  cheats  my  senses,  wedcen'd  by  misfoitane 

Lie.  Well  seek  thy  father,  and,  raeanwUe,* 
my  fair,  (him. 

Compose  thy  sweet  emotions  ere  llioii  ses^ 
Pleasure  itself  is  pamM  in  excess ; 
For  joys,  Ifte  sorrows,  in  extreme,  oppress ; 
The  gods  themselves  our  pious  eares  approva, 
And,  to  rewaid  our  virtue,  crown  our  love 

ACT  V. 

An  ApturtwtmU  m  the  Amlmaaador'^M  ^elacs— 
Guards  amd  aiher  otlandtMts^  Mtn  a$  #  itie* 


Ham.   Where  is  this  wondrous  man,  this 
matchless  hero, 
lliis  aibiter  of  kingdoms  and  of  kings. 
This  delegate  of  Heaven,  this  Roman  god  1 
I  long  to  show  his  soaring  mind  an  equal. 
And  briuff  it  to  the.  standard  of  humanity. 
What  pride,  what  glory  will  it  be,  to  fix 
An  obligation  on  his  stubborn  soul ! 
Oh !  to  constrain  a  foe  to  be  obliged ! 
The  very  thought  exalts  me  e*en  to  raptuta. 

Entsr  RmvLua  and  Guards, 
Ham,  Well,  Regulos!    At  Im»— 
Reg.  1  know  it  all ; 

I  know  the  motive  of  thy  j«st  4 

Be  not  ahmM  at  tbk  r 


wm  womta  of  haMi&h  mmc 


Oftli0iMdiMi|mbM.   IwiU     . 
Fear  not ;  I  will  not  ataj  ui  lUne  difo. 
Matm,   What  dsst  thou  mean  bj  uproar  and 
alarmal 
HmUcar  doea  iMt  coim  to  Tent  complaiuta ; 
He  rather  comaa  to  prove,  that  Afirit  too 
Producea  heroea,  aod  that  Tiber**  banka 
Mmt  fiod  a  rival  on  the  Punic  coaat.        [bate : 

Reg.  Be  it  ao.-— *Tia  not  a  time  ior  Tain  de- 
CoiUect  thy  people. — ^Let  ua  atiaight  depart. 

Jiam»  Lead  me  thy  beanqg  fint. 

i2^.  0  patiencoi  patience ! 

Ham,  It  ia  e*teem*d  a  glory  to  be  grateful  1 

Reg.  The  time  has  been  when  *twae  a  duty 
But  'tis  a  duty  now  to  httle  praetis'dy  [eoly, 
That  to  perform  it  m  become  a  gloiy. 

Ham,  iftoMfil  it  ahouldezpoae  to  danger  1-^ 

JUgi  It  riaea  then  to  an  iUuathooa  virtue. 

Ham,  Then  grant  thia  merit  to  an  African. 
Give  me  a  patient  heaiii^. — ^Thy  greatson^ 
Aa  delicate  in  honour  as  m  love. 
Hath  nobly  given  my  Barce  to  my  aims ; 
And  yet  1  know  he  dotes  upon  the  maid. 
I  come  to  emulate  the  generous  deed ; 
He  gave  me  back  my  love,  and  in  retom 
I  WW  restoie  hie  father. 

Reg.  Ah !  what  say'st  thou! 

Wilt  thou  Keserve  me»  theni 

Ham,  .  IwiU. 

Reg.  But  howl 

Ham.  By  kaving  thee  atliberty  to/y. 

Reg.  Ah!  [tence, 

Hem,  I  win  dimum  my  gnarde  on  aone  p»- 
MeaMrhile  do  thou  easape,  and  lie  oonceal^i : 
I  win  afiiBOt  a  nge  I  shaU  not  feel. 
Unmoor  mgr  ahi|M»  and  aail  for  AAica. 

Reg.  AbkM^rr'dbaibanaal 

Ham.      .  WeU,  what  doat  thou  say! 

Art  thou  not  much  auipria'd  1 

Reg.  I  am  indeed. 

iAm.  Thou  conldat  not  then  have  hoped  it  1 

^.  No!  I  could  lot. 

Ham.  And  yet  I'm  not  a  Reman. 

Reg,  i^miimg  umiemftitaiulff.)  I  perceive  it. 

Ham,  You  may  retire,  {almtd  Uttka  gMorde,) 

Reg,  Mo!— SUy,Icharg9yoii,atay. 

Ham,  And  wherefore  atayl 

,Mtg.  I  thwk  thee  fer  thy  oSu, 

But  f  absU  go  with  thee. 

Ham.  liawelUptwidmaa! 

Thoa  doat  deifiae  me,  then  1 

Reg,  No,  but  I  pily  thee. 

Ham.  Why  pity  me  1 

Reg.  Because  thy  poor,  dark  soul, 

Hath  never  ielt  the  piercing  ray  of  viiiue. 
Know,  African !  the  scheme  thou  dost  propoee 
Would  iniure  me,  thy  countary,  and  thyself. 

JFfam.  Thott  doat  mistake. 

Reg.  Who  was  it  gave  thee  power 

To  ime  the  destiny  of  Regulus  ! 
'  Am  I  a  sUve  to  Carthage,  or  t«  thee  ? 

Ham.  What  doea  it  aigniiy  from  whem,  proud 
Thou  dost  receive  this  benefit  1  [Roman, 

Reg.  AbeMfitt 

0»  aavage  ipNnnee !  iaitabenefit 
To  lie,  ekNM,  deceive,  and  be  a  viUaiat 

Ham,  wlmt!  not  whenlife  itseli^  wheaaU't 
•lilikdt 


KMw*at  thou  my  cooHiylnMi  fnpatt  thai  tor- 
That  shock  imagination  but  to  think  of!  [turea 
Thou  wilt  be  matiglod,  bilaher'd,  rack'd,  im* 
Goea  not  thy  nature  shiiakl  [poM. 

Reg.  {emiling  at  hie  threaU.)  Hamilcar !  no. 
Dost  thou  not  Imow  the  Roman  genius  better  1 
Wo  live  on  honour— 'tis  our  food,  our  life, 
The  motive  and  the  measure  of  our  deeds  ! 
We  look  on  death  as  on  ^  common  object ; 
The  tongue  nor  fiuilteT8,nor  the  cheek  turns  palo^ 
Nor  the  calm  eye  is  moved  at  eight  of  him : 
We  court,  and  we  embrace  him,  undismayed  ; 
We  sBule  at  tortttrea  if  they  lead  to  gloiy, 
And  onfy  cowardice  and  guilt  appal  ua. 

Ham.  Fine  sophistry!  thevakmrofthetoqgne^ 
The  heart  disclaims  it  *,  leave  thia  poom  of  words^ 
And  cease  dissembling  with  a  friend  bke  me. 
I  know  that  life  is  dear  to  all  who  live, 
That  death  is  dteadliil,-^ea^  and  most  be  Iw'd, 
fi'en  by  the  ftoaen  Mathista  of  RaiAe. 

Reg.  Did  I  fear  death,  when,  on  Bagrada'a 
banka,        gt 
I  faced  and  slaw  thnbrmidable  seipetti 
Hiat  made  your  boldest  Africana  vacoift, 
And  ahrink  with  horror,  thoagh  the  monster  liv*d 
A  native  inmate  of  their  own  parched  deaerta  1 
Did  I  lear  death  befoio  the  gates  of  Adiat-* 
Ask  Boetar,  or  let  Aadmbal  oonfeaa. 

Ham.  OrshaUIratherofXaoiippoaaak, 
Whodar'd  t»  andeeeive  Maded  Reae^ 
And  prove  thia  vaunter  not  invincible  1 
'Tis  even  said,  in  Africa  I  mean. 
He  made  a  pnaener  of  thia  deaagad.*— 
Did  wo  not  tnanyh  Chen  1 

Reg.  Vaiaboailerl  aa. 

No  Carthaginian  conquer'd  Rqjulua; 
Xaatippus  waaa  Grreek— a  bmve  oae,  too: 
Yet  wkat  dietjaction  did  year  Afria  make 
Between  the  man  who  serv'd  harand  bar  foal 
I  was  the  object  of  her  open  hate  t 
He,  of  her  secret,  dark  maligaity. 
He  dnist  not  trasi  the  nation  he  badsav'd; 
He  knew,  and  thatafara  fear'd  yoa.-~Yea,  ha 

knew 
Where  onee  you  ware  obligad,  von  ne'er  Mgaaou 
Could  you  fMgive  at  all,  you'd  rather  poi£a 
The  n»n  whohated^  than  the  mmi  who  eeiv'dyaa. 
Xaatippus  frmnd  his  ruin  ere  it  reaeh'4  faha. 
Lurking  behind  your  honours  and  rewaids, 
Found  li  ia  ^oar  feign'd  coartesiae  aadiawaiagat 
Wheo  vioe  mtende  to  atrika  a  naolar  etroka^ 
lU  veil  ia  anilea,  ita  language  protestations. 
The  Spartan'a  merit  thraaleu'd,  bat  hie  aervika 
CoaipeUM  hie  ruin.-^Both  you  could  not  pardon.    . 

Haai^  Come,  coom,  I  know  fuH  well — 

Rag,  Baibaiianl  peaces 

I've  heard  tao  much— Go,  oall  thy  fattoweia} 
Prepaie  thy  ahipe,  and  learn  to  do  thgr  duty. 

Jiam.  Yee}--ahaw  thyself  intrepid,  and  ia- 


CaU  mine  the  Uiadaeaieri 

On  Tiber's  biaka  I  hear  thee,  and  i 

But  know,  theasaom^  Raman!  that  tea 

In  Carthage  than  nnyat  fsar  and  feel  h^ 


Thy  coid,  obdufota  piida  sfaali  them  eaaieaa^ 
ThiM^RiMM  auy  talk— -'tia  Africa  can  paufehi 


noB  wran  of  ramrah  tfOM 


By.  fWewtU !  Tva  not  m  Amigkt  to  wwte 


Whareif  dMOOMall  why  doMPnblkn  stay  t 
Aba !  I  fear — but  aee,  Attilia  camaa. 

ErUer  Attilia. 

Rtf.  What  hrtnga  thae  hara,  my  child  t  what 
aagarjoy 
IVanaporta  thaa  thus  1 

AU.  I  caimot  ipaak—- my  father ! 

Joy  chokea  myntteianoe — ^Roma,  dear,  grateftil 


(Oh !  may  her  cup  with  bleseiagB  oveiflow), 
Oirea  up  our  common  deatiny  to  thee ;  [her, 
Faith/ U  and  oonatant  to  th*  advice  thou  saT'st 
She  will  not  hear  of  peace,  or  change  of  BUiTet, 
But  the  inaiate — ^rewmrd  and  bleaa  her,  gods  !-— 
That  thou  ahalt  here  remain. 
Reg,  What!  with  the  shame— 

Att,  Oh  I  no-4ha  aaciad  aenate  hath  con- 
Bidar*d  [fiuth, 

That,  when  to  Carthage  t|^  didat  pledce  tny 
Thou  waat  a  captive,  and  ^it,*  being  such. 
Thou  couMat  not  bind  thyself  in  covenant. 
iteg*  He  who  can  die  is  always  free,  my 


Learn  larther,  he  idio  owna  anothar*s  strength 
Confesses  hia  own  weakness.    Let  them  kiMW, 
I  swoia  I  would  return  because  I  chose  it, 
And  will  ratom,  beeataaa  I  swore  to  do  it. 

Enter  Publius. 

Fuh.  Yarn  is  that  hope,  mf  fiither. 

Reg.  Who  shall  stop  met 

Pub,  AU  Rome. — ^The  .  citizens  are  up  in 


In  vain  wooM  reason  stop  the  growing  torrent ; 
In  vain  wouUat  then  attempt  to  reach  the  port. 
The  way  ia  barr'd  b^  thronging  multitudes : 
The  other  streets  of  Rome  are  all  deserted. 

Reg,  Where,  where  n  Manlinsl 

Puk,  He  is  stiU  thy  friend ; 

His  single  voice  opposes  a  whole  peo^e ; 
He  threats  this  moment,  and  the  next  entreats, 
Bvi  all  in  vain ;  none  hear  him,  none  obey. 
The  general  farv  rises  e'en  to  madness. 
The  axea  tremUe  in  the  lictora'  hands. 
Who,  pale  and  apintlesa,  want  power  to  nse 

theoDH- 
And  one  wild  aeene  of  anarchy  prsvafls. 

Reg.  Farewell !  my  daughter.  Publios,  follow 
ma.  [Bait  Puauos. 

Au,  Ah!  wheiel  I  tremble— 

(detettttnf-  RsovLVs. ) 

Reg»  To  aaaist  my  friend — 

T*  u|Jbraid  my  hapless  country  with  her  crime- 
To  keep  unstainM  the  glory  of  theae  chaina— 
To  go,  or  pariahi 

AU.  Oh!  have  mercy! 

Reg.  Hold; 

I  faava  bean  patimit  with  dwe ;  have  indolg'd 
Too  much  the  idnd  afibctions  of  thy  soul ; 
It  ia  enough ;  thy  grief  would  now  offend 
Thyfatber'ahowmr;  do  not  let  thy  tears 
Conspire  with  Rome  to  rob  me  of  my  triumph. . 

A4L  AJaal  it  womida  my  aonl. 

Reg,  I  knew  it  doea. 

Ikmm  'tw&l  grieve  thy  gentle  heart  to  loae  me ; 


But  think  thou  mak'sf  the  aaetiftco  to  Roma, 
And  aO  is  well  again. 

AU.  Alaa!  my  iathei^ 

In  aught  beside — 

Reg.  What  wonldst  tfioa  do,  my  cfaiMI 

Canst  thou  direct  the  destiny  of  Rome, 
And  boldly  plead  amid  th*  assembled  senate  ! 
Canst  thou,  forgetting  all  thy  aex'a  softness 
Fiercely  engage  in  hardy  deeda  of  arms ! 
Canat  thou  encounter  labour,  toil,  and  iaminei, 
Fatigue  and  hardships,  watchbigs,  cold  aad  heatf 
Canst  thou  attempt  to  serve  thy  country  thos  1 
Thou  canst  not : — but  thou  mayat  sustsin  niy 
Without  these  agonixinff  pangs  of  griei^    [loss 
And  set  a  bright  ezamiMe  of  anbmisaion, 
Worthy  a  Roman's  daughter. 

Alt.  Yet  such  fortitude— 

Reg.  Is  a  most  painful  virtue ; — but  Altfia 
Is  R^ulns*s  daughter,  and  must  have  it 

Ati.  I  will  entreat  tiie  goda  to  give  it  ae. 
Ah  !  thou  art  offended !  f  have  loet  thy  bve. 

Reg»  Is  this  concern  a  mark  that  tlioQ  hast 
loatitl 
I  cannot,  cannot  spurn  my  weepnig  child. 
Receive  this  proof  of  my  pateraal  fondness  ,-^ 
Thou  lov'st  Licinius — he  too  loves  my  daughter. 
I  give  thee  to  his  wishes ;  I  do  more^ 
Igive  thee  to  his  virtues. — ^Yes,  Attilia, 
The  noble  youth  deserves  this  dearaet  ple^ 
Thy  father's  friendship  ever  can  baatow. 

AU.  My  lord !  my  fether !  wilt  thoo,  csmI 
thou  leave  me  1 
Tlie  tender  father  will  not  ^it  hia  chfld  ? 

Reg.  I  am,  I  am  thy  father !  aa  a  proo^ 
I  leave  thee  my  example  how  to  suffer. 
My  child  !  I  have  a  heart  within  thia  bosna ; 
That  heart   has   passions — see  in  wfasi  wo 

differ; 
Passion — ^which  is  thy  tyrant— ia  my  slave. 

AU.  Ah !  Btay,  my  father.     Ah ! 

Reg,  Farewell!  frureweQ!  [EnL 

AU.  Yes,  Regius !  I  feel  thy  spirit  hara^ 
Thy  miffhtv  spint,  straggling  in  this  breast, 
And  it  naU  conquer  all  these  coward  fbehiiga, 
It  shall  subdue  the  woman  in  my  aoul ; 
A  Roman  virgin  should  be  sometl ' 
Should  dare  above  her  sex's  narrow  I 
And  I  wHl  dare— ami  misery  shall  i 
My  father!  I  will  be  indeed  Uiydanshtar! 
The  hero  shall  no  more  disdain  his  child ; 
Attilia  shall  not  be  the  onlv  branch 
That  yieUa  disbonour  to  the  parent  tree. 

^  Enter  Babos. 

Bar.  Attilia !  is  it  true  that  Regulus, 
In  spite  of  senate,  people^  aogurs,  friends, 
And  children,  will  depart ! 

AU.  Yes,  it  is  trae. 

Bar.  Oh !  what  romantic  madness ! 

Att,  Yon  foffgal  ■ 

Barce  !  the  deeds  of  heroes  claim  respoef . 

Bar.  Dost  thoa  approve  a  virtue  which  annl 
lead 
To  chains,  to  tortures,  and  to  certain  dealli  f 

AU.  Baice!  thooe  chains,  tkooetortaTea,aD2 
Will  be  hia  triumph.  [that  c~ 

Bat. 
Byhaav*n,thoQdoat 


Thou  ait  plaaa'd,Atlflia; 
exult  in  hia  isateiiatiun ! 


THS  WORKS  OF  KAMrA!!  MORE. 


mt 


AU,  Ah !  pitybiff  powen.  (weepa,) 

Bmr.  1  ao  not  eomprdiend  thee. 

AU,  No,  Baice,  I  believe  it. — ^Whj,  how 
ahotildst  thon  1 
If  I  mJtptake  not,  thoa  wast  born  in  Carthsj^ ; 
In  «  bwrbftrian  land,  where  never  chiM 
Was  tau^t  to  trinmph  in  a  father's  chants. 

Bar.  ret  thon  dost  weep— thy  tears  at  least 
are  honest. 
For  they-  refuse  to  share  thy  tongue's  deceit ; 
Hiey  spsak  the  genoine  langnage  of  affliction, 
And  tell  the  sorrows  that  oppress  thy  soul. 

AU.  Grief,  that  dissolves  in  tears,  relieves 
the  heart. 
'  Vhen  congresated  vapours  melt  in  ram. 
The  sky  is  canned,  and  all's  serene  again. 

[BxU, 

Bar.  Why,  what  a  strange,  fantastic  land  is 
this! 
This  love  of  gloir's  the  disease  of  Rome  ; 
It  makes  her  mad,  it  is  a  wild  delirram, 
A  imiversal  and  contagious  phrensy ; 
It  preys  on  all,  it  roares  nor  sex  nor  age  : 
The  consul  envies  Kegulus  his  chains —  [dom — 
He,  not  less  mad,  contemns  his  life  and  free- 
The  daughter  glories  in  the  fother's  ruin — 
And  PuUitts,  more  distracted  than  the  rest, 
Resigns  the  object  that  his  soul  adores. 
For  Uiis  vain  |»antom,  for  this  empty  glory. 
This  mar  be  virtue ;  but  I  thank  the  mds. 
The  soul  of  Barce's  not  a  Roman  soul.    lExU. 


8o9nm—WUkm  tight  of  the  Tiber— ^kipa  ready 
for  ike  embarcoHon  of  Regulus  and  the  Am- 
hauador — Trihme  and  People  eiopping  up  the 
paaeago^Coneul  and  Lictors  endeavouring  to 
tktsrit, 

Manlivs  and  laoiNius  ai»amce. 


lac.  Rome  will  not  waSa  Regulus  to  go. 

Jftfu.  I  thought  the  consul  and  the  senators 
Had  bsfen  a  part  of  Rome. 

lAe,  I  giant  they  are— 

But  atiU  tbe  people  are  the  greater  part. 

Man.  The  gfaater,  not  tfie  wiser. 

lAe,  The  less  cruel.—- 

Full  of  esteem  and  gratitude  to  Regulus, 
We  would  preserve  his  life. 

Man,    ^  And  we  his  honour. 

Iac.  His  honour ! 

Man.  Yes.    Time  presses.   Words  are  vain. 
Make  way  thoro— dear  the  passage. 

Iac.  On  yonr  lives, 

Stir  not  a  man. 

Man,  I  do  command  yon,  go. 

Iac  And  I  loifoid  it. 

Man.  Clear  the  way,  my  friends. 

How  dares  Licinius  thus  oppose  the  consul  t 

Lie.  How  dar'st  thou,  Manlius,  thus  oppose 
the  tribune  1 

Man.  ril  show  thee  what  I  dare,  imprudent 
Xictors,  force  through  the  rassage.  [bc^ ! 

Iac  lliMnana^  goMd  it. 

Man.  Gods  !  is  my  power  resisted  then  with 
Thou  dost  afiiront  the  majesty  of  Rome,  [arms! 

Iac.  The  maiesty  of  Rome  is  in  the  people ; 
llioa  dost  insult  it  by  opposing  tiiem. 

PecfU.  Let  noble  Megulus  roMun  in  Boim. 


Mam.  My  friends,  let  me  ezpiam  this  tivach* 

erous  scheme. 
FaopU.  We  will  not  hear  thee— ReguloB  dridl 
Man.  What !  none  obey  me  1  [star. 

People.  Reguhis  shaO  stay. 

Man.  Romans,  attend.-^— 
People.  Let  Regains  \ 


Enter  Rboulus,  followed  by  Publius,  Athlu, 
HAKiifCAa,  Babob,  dec. 

Reg.  Let  Regulus  remain !  What  do  I  hear  1 
Is't  possible  the  wish  should  come  from  you  ! 
Can  Romans  give,  or  Regulus  accept, 
A  life  of  infamy  1    Is't  possible  ? 
Where  is  t\\fi  ancient  virtue  of  my  country? 
Rise,  rise,  ye  mighty  spirits  of  eld  Rome ! 
I  do  invoke  you  from  your  silent  tombs  ; 
Fabricius,  Codes,  and  Camillus,  rise,      [were. 
And  show  your  sons  what  their  great  nthera 
My  countrymen,  "vi^at  crime  have  I  committed  1 
Alas  I  how  has  the  wretched  Reguhis 
Deserv'd  your  hatred ! 

Lie.  Hatred  ?  ah !  my  friend, 

It  is  our  love  would  break  these  cruel  chuns. 

Reg.  If  you  deprive  me  of  my  chains,  I'm 
nothing; 
They  are  my  honours,  riches,  tides, — all !    [tiy ; 
They'll  shsme  my  enemies,  and  grace  my  covan* 
'Hiey'll  waft  her  glory  to  remotest  climes, 
B^ond  her  provmces  and  conquer'd  realms, 
Where  yet  her  cono'iing  eagles  never  flew ; 
Nor  shall  she  blush  hereafter  if  she  find 
Recorded  witii  her  futhfol  citizens. 
The  name  of  Regulus,  the  captive  Reguhis. 
My  countr^rmen !  what,  think  yon,  kept  in  awe 
The  Volsci,  Sabines,  j£qui,  and  Hemicil 
The  arms  of  Rome  alone  1  no,  'twas  her  virtue , 
That  sole  surviving  good,  which  brave  men  keepi 
Hiough  fate  and  warring  worlds  combine  agsinst 

them: 
Tliis  still  is  mine^^and  m  preserve  it,  Romans ! 
The  wealth  of  Plntos  shall  not  bribe  it  from  me ! 
If  you,  alas !  require  this  sacrifice, 
Carthaffe  herself  was  less  my  foe  than  Rome ; 
She  took  my  freedom — she  could  take  no  more  * 
But  Rome,  to  crown  her  work,  wouki  take  my 

honour. 
My  friends !  if  you  deprive  me  of  my  chains, 
I  am  no  more  than  any  other  slave : 
Yes,  Regulus  becomes  a  common  captive, 
A  wretched,  lying,  perjur'd  frigitive ! 


But  i^  to  grace  my  bonds,  you  leave  my  honour, 
I  shall  be  still  a  RooMn,  thOQgh  a  slave,  fgeal 

Lie  What  iaithshoukl  be  ofaoerv'd  with  savik 
What  promise  should  be  kept  which  bonds 
oHoril 

Heg.  Unworthy snbterftige!  ah!  letneleafo 
To  tlM  wikl  Arsb  and  the  lauthiess  Moor 
These  wretched  maxims  of  deceit  and  fraud : 
Examples  ne'er  can  joati^  the  coweid. 
The  brave  man  never  se^  a  vindication, 
Save  fipom  his  own  just  bosom  and  the  gods ; 
From  principle,  not  precedent,  he  acts ; 
As  that  arraigns  him,  or  as  that  acquits, 
He  stands  or  falls.;  condemned  or  justified. 

Lie.  Rome  is  no  more,  if  Reguhis  dspvti. 

Reg.  Let  Rome  remember  Reguhis  most  Ae; 
Nor  would  the  moment  of  my  dsath  ho  dastaat. 


THB  WQIUC0  OF  HAMNAH  ICOBJS. 


If  Baton's  work  had  beea  tMerr'd  for  natwe : 
"What  Carthage  maana  to  do,  ahe  would  haTO 
Aaipeedily,  poihapa,atlMataaaiirel7.   £dboe, 
My  wearied  life  haa  alipoat  reached  ite  goal  $ 
The  once  warm  current  stagnates  in  these  Tains, 
Or  through  its  icy  chanaela  alowly  creep**- 
View  the  weak  am ;  mark  the  pale»  fuiniw'd 

cheek, 
The  slackened  sinew,  and  the  dim  simk  eyo. 
And  tell  me  then  I  most  not  thmk  of  dying ! 
How  can  I  aarre  you  else  1    My  feeble  limba 
Would  totter  now  beneath  the  armour's  weight, 
Hie  burden  of  that  body  it  once  shielded. 
Tott  see,  my  friends,  you  see,  my  countrymen, 
I  can  no  lon^r  ahow  myaelf  a  Roman, 
Except  by  dymg  like  one.— -Gracioua  Heayen 
Pointa  out  a  way  to  crown  my  days  with  gloiy ; 
O,  do  not  frustrate  then  the  will  of  Jove, 
And  doae  a  life  of  virtue  with  diagrace. 
Come,  come,  I  know  my  noble  Romana  better ; 
I  aee  your  aoula,  I  read  repentance  in  them ; 
Tou  all  applaud  me — nay,  you  wiah  my  chains ; 
Twaa  nothing  but  ezceas  of  Iotc  misled  you, 
And,  aa  you're  Romana,  you  will  conquer  that 
Yes !-— IperceiTe  your  weakness  is  subdued^ 
Seize,  seize  the  moment  of  returning  virtue  ; 
Throw  lo  the  ground,  my  sons,  those  hostile 
Retard  no  longer  ^gulurs  triumph ;     [i 
I  do  request  it  of  you  aa  a  friend, 
I  call  you  to  your  duty  as  a  patriot, 
And — were  I  atill  your  gen'ral,  I'd 

you. 
U&,  Lay  down  voararra»—4etRegulua  depart. 
{^otktfioigU^  vmduBT  tki  wtf^  mU  pal tkiir 

Reg,  Qoda!  gods!  I  thank  yott— yon  indeed 
are  rif^teoua.  [oh,  iathar ! 

Pmi,  See  eyery  man  diaarm'd.    Oh,  Rome ! 

AU.  Hold,  hold,  my  heart.  Alaa !  they  All 
obey.  [thee. 

Rtg,  The  wav  ia  clear.    Hamilcar,  I  attend 

Hamu  Why,  I  begin  to  epyy  thia  old  man ! 

Mm.  Not  the  proud  yictor  on  the  day  of  tii* 
pmphi 


Warm  from  the  ab^gbtor  of  d   .     , 

Though  conquar'd  piincoa  gnce'hia  cfaniot 

wheela. 
Though  tributary  monarohs  wait  hia  nod. 
And  yaaqoiah'd  nationsband  the  knee befan  Ua, 
E'er  ahooe  with  half  the  bstre  that  aarroonda 
Thia  yoluntary  aacrifice  for  Rome  ! 
Who  loyea  hu  country  will  obey  her  laws ; 


Who  most  obeys  them  is  the  tmeal  patriot 

Meg,  Be  onrlaatpartiiy  worthy  of  oonolyoo. 
Farewell !  my  frienda.    I  bleaa  the  goda  who 


rule  ua, 

Since  I  must  leaye  you,  that  I  leaye  yon  Roams. 
Presenre  the  glorious  name  untainted  atill. 
And  you  ahalTbe  the  rulera  of  the  globe, 
The  arbiters  of  earth.    The  fiatheat  east. 
Beyond  where  Ganges  rolls  his  rapid  flood, 
Shall  prowUy  emulate  the  Roman  naato. 
{Kneelt.)  Ye  gods,  the  guardiana  of  tbia  glon- 

oua  people. 
Who  watch  with  jealoua  eye  iEneaa*  laco, 
Hns  land  of  heroea  I  commit  to  you !     [can ! 
This  ground,  these  waUs,  thia  people,  be  year 
Oh !  bless  them,  bless  them  with  a  libeial  hand ! 
Let  fortitude  and  yalour,  truth  and  juaticOt 
For  ever  flouriah  and  increaae  among  thorn ! 
And  if  aome  baneful  planet  threat  the  capitol 
With  its  malignant  infloeaee,  oh !  ay«rt  it 
Be  Regulua  the  victim  of  your  wraths— 
On  thia  white  head  be  all  your  vengeaoeo  pon'd, 
But  apare,  oh !  q>ara,  and  bleaa  inmoital  Rome! 
Ah!  tearal  my  Romana  weep!    Farewell !  6rs- 

waU! 

Attilia  MtruggUe  /a  gti  to  Rmvluo— iffra- 
vented-^ht  faints-^  Axes  hu  eye  aUeiHy 
on  her  for  eome  ttme^  mid  then  d^arte  ta  the 
ekipe. 

Manliv8.  (looking  i^  kirn.)  FaroweD!  £uo- 
wall!  thou  glmy  of  mankind! 
Protector,  father,  aaviour  of  thy  ooontry ! 
Through  Regulua  the  Rooutt  name  ahill  livo, 
Shall  triumph  over  tiiM,  and  mock  obliv 
Farewell !  thou  pride  of  thia  ianBOftd  < 
'Tia  Rome  alone  a  Rogoloa  oan  boost 


EPILOGUE. 

VT  DAVI1>  OABEICK,   I8Q. 


What  soa  of  physic,  hot  hk  heart  extenda, 
As  wibU  aa  haml,  when  callVft  on  by  hiafriendat 
What  laadloid  is  so  weak  to  make  you  faat, 
Whon  goeala  like  yon  beapeak  a  good  repeat  1 
But  weaker  atill  were  he  whom  mte  hea  plac'd 
Te  aooth  yoor  carea,  and  gimtify  your  taate. 
Should  he  neglect  to  bring  before  your  eyea, 
Thoae  dainty  dramaa  which  from  ^Boiua  rise ; 
Whether  your  luanry  be  to  smile  or  weepy 
His  and  your  profits  just  proportion  keep. 
To-night  he  brought,  nor  feara  a  duo  reward, 
A  Roman  Patriot  by  a  Female  Baid. 
Britona,  who  feel  hia  flame,  hia  worth  will  rate, 
No  coounon  apirit  his,  no  eommon  htm. 
lNMbexfm.1  and  CAfrrvs  mest  be  great 
'*How!"eriea  a  auckmg  fop^  thua  loungmg, 


(Whoae  head  ahowa  want  of  beliaot  by  ito  aod 

dUng), 
"A  woman  wnte!    Learn,  madam,  of  your 

betters. 
And  read  a  noble  lord's  posflramoiis  letters. 
There  you  will  learn  the  aez  may  merit  praiae, 
By  making  puddinga— not  by  maiing  plays : 
They  can  make  tea  and  nuacluef,  dance  and  ab 
Their  heada,  though  full  of  featiiera,  can't  1 

wing."  rehancsr 

I  thought  they  could,  air;  now  and  then,  by 
Maidafly  to  Scotland,  and  aome  w  vee  to  Fianee 
He  atill  went  nodding  on-—"  Do  all  ahe  can, 
Woman'a  a  trifle— ptoything--like  her  fen."* 
Right,  air,  and  when  a  wife,  the  rtuie  of  a  naoi. 
And  ahall  each  things  as  these  become  the  ieH 
Offeasaiowofthl  ti     '  ~    ' 
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Of  all  heaven's  creatures  1  for  so  Milton  sung  us, 
And,  with  such  champions,  who  shall  dare  to 

wrong  us  1  [rayM; 

Come  forth,  proud  man,  in  all  your  powers  ar- 
Shine  out  in  all  your  splendour — ^who's  afraid  1 
Who  on  French  wit  has  made  a  glorious  war. 
Defended  Shakspeare,  and  subdued  Voltaire  1 — 
Woman  I* — Who,  rich  in  knowledge,  knows  no 

pride. 
Can  boast  ten  tongues,  and  yet  not  satisfied  1 

*  Mrs.  Montague,  author  of  an  essay  on  the  wri- 
tiDgs  of  Shakspeare. 
Vol.  I. 


Woman !  *    Who  lately  sung  the  sweetest  lay  t 
A  woman !  woman !  woman  If  still  I  say. 
Well  then,  who  dares  deny  our  power  and  might  1 
Will  any  married  man  dispute  our  right  1 
Speak  boldly,  sirs, — ^your  wives  aiae  not  in  sight 
What !  are  you  silent  ]  then  you  are  content ; 
Silence,  the  proverb  tells  us,  gives  consent. 
Critics,  will  you  allow  our  honest  claim  ? 
Are  you  uumb  too  1    This  night  has  fiz*d  our 
fame. 

*  Mrs.  Carter,  well  known  for  her  skill  in  ancient 
and  modem  languages, 
t  Miss  Aikin,  whose  poems  were  juFt  published. 
2L 


PERCY: 


A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


REMARKS. 


The  (buds  of  the  rival  houses  of  Percy  and  of  Douglas  have  furnished  materials  for  this  melancholy  tmie,  n 
Uch  Mrs.  More*  has  embodied  many  Judicious  sentiments  and  excellent  passages,  producing  a  forcible  teaon  Is 
vental  tyranny.    The  victim  of  her  husband's  unreasonable  Jealousy,  Ehoina^s  virtuous  conflict  is  palhetie  a»d 
iBteresting ;  while  Percy**  sufferings,  and  the  vain  regret  of  Earl  Aa^jr,  excite  and  increase  our  sympathy. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONiE. 


Percy,  Eari  of  Northumberland Mr.  Lnett. 

Earl  Douglas, Mr,  Wrougkloiu 

Earl  Raby,  Klwina's  Father, Mr.Aickin. 

Edric,  Friend  to  Douglas Mr.  Whitefidd, 

IIarcourt,  Friend  to  Percy, Mr.Robwn, 

Sir  Hubert,  a  Knight, Mr.HttlL 

Elwina, Mrs.  Barry. 

BiRTHA Mrf.  Jackion, 

Knights,  Guards,  Attendants,  &c. 
Scene. — Raby  Caatle,  in  Durham. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  l—A  Gothic  HaU. 
Enter  Edric  and  Birtha. 
Bir.  What  may  this  meani  E^l  Douglas  has 
enjoin'd  thee 
To  meet  him  here  in  private  1 

Edr.  Yes,  my  sister, 
And  this  injunction  I  have^oft  receiv'd ; 
But  when  he  comes,  big  with  some  painful  secret, 
He  starts,  looks  wild,  then  drops  ambiguous  hints, 
Frowns,  hesitates,  turns  pale,  and  says  'twas 

nothing; 
Then  feigns  to  smile,  and  by  his  anxious  care 
To  prove  himself  at  ease,  betrays  his  pain. 
Bir.  Since  my  short  sojourn  here,  I've  mark'd 
this  earl, 


And  though  the  ties  of  blood  unite  us  cloeely, 
I  shudder  at  his  haughtiness  of  temper, 
Which  not  his  gentle  wife,  the  bri^iit  Elwina, 
Can  charm  to  rest     III  are  their  spirits  pair'd ; 
His  is  the  seat  of  frenzy,  hers  of  softness, 
His  love  is  transport,  hers  is  trembling  doty  ; 
Rage  in  his  soul  is  as  the  whirlwind  fierce, 
While  hers  ne'er  felt  the  power  of  that  rude 

passion. 
Edr.  Perhaps  the  nughty  soul  of  Douglas 

mourns. 
Because  inglorious  love  detains  him  here, 
While  our  bold  knights,  beneath  the  Chzistxan 

standard. 
Press  to  the  bulwarks  of  Jerusalem. 
Bir.   Though   every  various   charm   adorns 

Elwina, 


•  Of  this  estimable  lady,  a  cotemporary  writer  says,  "This  lady  has  for  many  years  flourished  in  the  literary 
world,  which  she  has  nchly  adorned  by  a  varietv  of  labours,  all  possessing  strong  marks  of  excellence.    In  tbi 
cause  of  religion  and  society,  her  labours  are  orij^inal  and  indefatigable;  and  the  industrious  poor  have  boen 
wee  enlightened  by  her  instructions,  and  supported  by  her  bounty  *^ 
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And  thoueh  the  noble  Douglas  dotes  to  madness, 
Yet  some  dark  mrsteiy  involves  their  fate: 
The  canker  erier  devours  Elwina'a  bloom, 
And  on  her  brow  meek  resignation  sits, 
iiopeless,  yet  uncomplaining. 

Edr.  'Tis  most  strange. 

Bir.  Once,  not  long  since,  she  thought  herself 


'Twas  then  the  pent-up  anguish  borrt  its  bounds; 
With  broken  voice,  clasp'd  hands,  and  streaming 

eyes. 
She  call'd  upon  her  &ther,  call'd  him  cruel, 
And  said  her  duty  claimed  fiu*  other  recompense. 
,   Edr.  Perhaps  the  absence  of  the  good  Lord 

Raby, 
Who,  at  her  nuptials,  quitted  this  fair  castle, 
Resigning  it  to  ner,  may  thus  afflict  her. 
Hast  thou  e'er  questioned  her,  good  Birtha  1 

Bir.  Often, 
fiut  hitherto  in  vain ;  and  yet  she  shows  me 
The  endearing  kindness  of  a  sister's  k>ve  \ 
But  if  I  apeak  to  DoQgla»— — 

Edr.  Seel  becomes. 
It  would  o£fend  him  should  he  find  you  here. 

Enter  Douglas. 

Dou.  How !  Eklric  and  his  sister  in  close  con- 
ference? 
Do  they  not  seem  alarm'd  at  my  approach  7 
And  see,  how  suddenly  they  part !    Now  Edric, 
[Exit  Birtha. 
Was  this  well  done  1  or  was  it  like  a  friend, 
When  I  desired  to  meet  thee  here  alone, 
With  all  the  warmth  of  trusting  confidence, 
To  lay  my  bosom  naked  to  thy  view, 
And  show  thee  all  its  weakness,  was  it  well 
To  call  thy  suter  here,  to  let  her  witness 
Thy  friend's  infirmity?— perhaps  to  tell  her — 

Eidr.  My  lord,  I  nothing  know;  I  came  to  learn. 

Dou.  Naj  then  thou  dost  suspect  there 's  some* 
thing  wrong? 

Edr.  If  we  were  bred  from  infancy  together, 
If  1  partook  in  all  thy  youthful  griefs, 
And  every  joy  thou  knew'st  was  doubly  mine. 
Then  tell  me  all  the  secret  of  thy  soul : 
Or  have  these  few  short  months  of  separation, 
The  only  absence  we  have  ever  known, 
Have  these  so  rent  the  bands  of  love  asunder, 
That  Douglas  shouM  distrust  his  Edric's  truth? 

Dou.  My  friend,  I  know  thee  faithful  as  thou'rt 
brave. 
And  I  will  trust  thee — but  not  now,  good  Edric. 
'Tis  past,  'tis  gone,  it  is  not  worth  the  telling, 
'Twas  wrong  to  cherish  what  disturb'd  my  peace ; 
I'll  think  of  it  no  more. 

Edr.  Transporting  news! 
I  fear'd  some  hidden  trouble  vex'd  your  quiet. 
In  secret  I  have  watch'd 

Dou.  Ha !  wdtch'd  in  secret  ? 
A  spy,  employ'd,  perhaps,  to  note  my  actions. 
What  have  1  said  ?  Forgive  me,  thou  art  noble : 
Yet  do  not  press  me  to  disclose  my  grief, 
For  when  thou  know'st  it*  1  perhaps  shall  hate  thee 
As  much,  my  Eklric,  as  I  hate  myself 
For  my  suspicions — I  am  ill  at  ease. 

Edr.  How  will  the  &ir  Elwina  grieve  to  hear  it ! 

Dou.  Hold,  Edric,  hold— thou  hast  touch'd  the 
fatal  string 
That  wakes  me  into  madness.    Hear  roe  then, 
But  let  the  deadly  secret  be  secured 
With  bars  of  adamant  in  thy  close  breast. 
Think  on  the  curse  which  waits  on  broken  oaths ; 


A  knight  is  bound  by  more  than  vulgar  tiei^ 
And  perjury  in  thee  were  doubly  damn*d. 
Well  then,  the  king  of  England— 

Edr.  Is  expected 
From  distant  Palestine. 

Dou.  Forbid  it.  Heaven ! 
For  with  him  comes— 

Edr,  Ah!  who? 

Dou.  Peace,  peace. 
For  see  Elwina  ^s  here.    Retire,  my  Ednc ; 
When  next  we  meet,  thou  shalt  know  all.  Fam- 
well.  [Exit  Edric. 

Now  to  conceal  with  care  my  bosom's  anguish, 
And  let  her  beauty  chase  away  my  sorrows! 
Yes,  I  would  meet  her  with' a  free  of  smiles — 
But  'twill  not  be. 

Enter  Elwina. 

EliD.  Alas,  'tis  ever  thus ! 
Thus  ever  dooded  is  his  angry  brow.        [Atide* 

Dou.  I  were  too  bless'd,  Elwina,  could  I  hope 
You  met  me  here  by  choice,  or  that  your  bosom 
Shar'd  the  warm  transports  mine  must  ever  feel 
At  your  approach. 

J^^w.  My  lord,  if!  intrude,  [giveness: 

The  cause  which  brings  me  claims  at  least  for- 
I  fear  you  are  not  well,  and  come,  unbidden, 
Except  by  faithful  duty,  to  inquire, 
If  haply  m  ray  power,  my  little  power  * 
1  have  the  means  to  minister  rehef 
To  your  affliction  ? 

Dou.  What  unwonted  goodness 

0  I  were  bless'd  above  the  lot  of  man. 

If  tenderness,  not  duty,  brought  Elwina;  • 
Cold,  ceremonious,  ann  unfeeling  duty, 
That  wretched  substitute  for  love :  but  know, 
The  heart  demands  a  heart;  nor  will  be  paid 
With  less  than  what  it  gives.   E'en  now,  Elwina, 
The  glistening  tear  stands  trembling  in  your  eyes, 
Whicn  cast  their  mournful  sweetness  on  th6 

ground,  • 
As  if  they  fear'd  to  raise  their  beams  to  mine^ 
And  read  the  laneoage  of  reproachful  love. 

Elw.  My  lord,  1  hop'd  the  thousand  daily  proofs 
Of  my  obedience 

Dou.  Death  to  all  my  hopes !  [ence  1 

Heart-rending  word  I — obedience !  what  *6  obedi* 
'Tis  fear,  'tis  hate,  'tis  terror,  'tis  aversion, 
'Tis  the  cold  debt  of  ostentatious  doty. 
Paid  with  insultmg  caution,  to  remind  me 
How  much  you  tremble  to  offend  a  tyrant 

So'terrible  as  Douglas.— O,  Elwina 

While  duty  measures  the  regard  it  owes 
With  scrupulous  precision  and  nice  justice, 
Love  never  reasons,  but  profusely  gives 
Gives,  like  a  thoughtless  prodi^l,  its  all, 
And  trembles  then,  lest  it  has  done  too  little. 

Elw.  Indeed  I'm  most  unhappy  that  my  cares, 
And  my  solicitude  to  please,  offend. 

Dou.  True  tenderness  is  less  solicitous 
Less  prudent  and  more  fond ;  the  enamour'd  heart 
Conscious  it  loves,  and  bless'd  in  being  lov'd, 
Reposes  on  the  object  it  adores, 
And  trusts  the  passion  it  inspires  and  feels.- • 
Thou  hast  not  leam'd  how  terrible  it  is 
To  feed  a  hopeless  flame.— But  hear,  Elwina, 
Thou  most  obdurate,  hear  me. — 

Elw,  Say,  my  lord,       ^ 
For  your  own  lips  shall  vindicate  iny  fame, 
Since  at  the  altar  I  became  your  wife. 
Can  malice  charge  me  with  an  act,  a  word. 

1  ought  to  blush  at  ?    Have  I  not  stUl  liv'd 
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As  open  to  the  eye  of  observation, 

As  fearless  innocence  should  ever  live  1 

I  call  attesting  anffels  to  be  witness, 

If  in  my  open  de^,  or  secret  thought, 

My  conduct,  or  my  heart,  they've  aught  discem'd 

Which  did  not  emulate  their  purity. 

Dou.  This  vindication  ere  you  were  accus'd, 
This  warm  defence,  repelling  all  attacks 
Ere  they  are  made,  and  construing  casual  words 
To  formal  accusations,  trust  me,  Madam, 
Shows  rather  an  alarm'd  and  vigilant  spirit, 
For  ever  on  the  watch  to  guard  its  nedret, 
Than  the  sweet  calm  of  tearless  innocence. 
Who  talk'd  of  guilt  ?    Who  testifi^  suspicion  *? 
ELw.  Liearn,  Sir,  that  virtue,  while  'tis  ifree  from 
blame, 
Is  modest,  lowly,  meek,  and'unassuming ; 
Not  apt,  like  fearful  vice,  to  shield  its  weakness 
Beneath  the  studied  pomp  of  boastful  phrase 
Which  swells  to  hide  the  poverty  it  shelters ; 
But,  when  this  virtue  feels  itself  suspected. 
Insulted,  set  at  nousbt,  its  whiteness  stain'd, 
It  then  grows  prouu,  forgets  its  humble  worth, 
And  rates  itself  above  its  real  value, 
,    Dou.  I  did  not  mean  to  chide !  but  think,  O 

think. 
What  pangs  must  rend  this  fearful  doting  heart. 
To  see  you  sink  impatient  of  the  grave, 
To  feel,  distracting  thought !  to  feel  you  hate  me ! 
RltD.  What  if  the  sfender  threaid  by  which  I 
hold 
This  poor  precarious  being  soon  must  break, 
Is  it  Elwina's  crime,  or  Heaven's  decree  1 
Yet  I  shall  meet,  I  trust,  the  king  of  terrors, 
Submissive  and  lesifn'd,  without  one  pang. 
One  fond  ntgret,  at  leaving  this  gay  world. 

Dou.  Yes,  Madam,  there  is  one,  one  man  ador'd, 
For  whom  your  sighs  will  heave,  your  tears  will 

flow, 
For  whom  this  hated  world  will  still  be  dear, 
For  whom  you  still  would  live;— 

Blw.  Hold,  hold  my  lord, 
What  may  this  mean  1      .  ' 

Dou.  Ah !  I  have  gone  too  far. 
What  have  I  said  1 — ^Your  father,  sure,  your  iather, 
The  good  Lord  Raby,  may  at  least  expect 
One  tender  sigh. 

Elro.  Alas,  my  lord !  I  thought 
The  precious  indbnse  of  a  daughter's  sighs 
Might  rise  to  heaven,  and  not  oflend  its  ruler. 

Dou.  *Tis  true :  yet  Raby  is  no  more  belov'd 
Since  he  bestow'd  his  daughter's  hand  on  Dougl|is : 
That  was  a  crime  the  dutiful  Elwina 
Can  never  pardon ;  and  believe  me,  Madam, 
My  love's  so  nice,  so  delicate  my  honour, 
I  am  asham'd  to  owe  my  happiness 
To  ties  which  make  you  wretched. 
Elw.  Ah!  how's  this  1 


.[KxtV  Douglas. 


Though  I  have  ever  found  him  fierce  and  rash, 

Full  (»  obscure  surmises  and  dark  hints, 

Till  now  he  never  ventur'd  to  accuse  me. 

'*  Yet  there  is  one,  one  man  belov'd,  ador'd. 

For  whom  your  tears  will  flow"— these  were  his 

words — 
And  then  the  wretched  subterfuge  of  Raby — 
How  poor  th'  evasion ! — But  my  Blrtha  comes. 

Enter  Birtha. 

Bit.  Crosnng  the  portico  I  met  Lord  Douglas, 
Disorder'd  were  Ms  looks,  his  eyes  shot  firis ; 
He  cali'd  upon  your  name  with  such  distraction 
I  £nir'd  some  sudden  evil  had  befallen  you. 


ElvD.  Not  sudden:   no;    long  has  the  stofm 
been  gathering, 
Which  threatens  speetuly  to  bunt  in  min 
On  this  devoted  head. 
Bir.  I  ne'er  beheld 
Your  gentle  soul  so  rufiled,  yet  Fve  marked  yoo, 
W  hilc  others  thought  you  liappiest  of  the  happy, 
Bless'd  with  whate'er  the  worid  calk  great,  or 

good, 
With  all  that  nature,  all  that  fortune  gives, 
I've  mark'd  you  bending  with  a  weight  of  sorrow. 
Elw.  O I  will  tell  thee  all !  thou  couUbt  notfind 
An  hour,  a  moment  in  EUwina's  life, 
When  her  full  heart  so  long'd  to  ease  its  buiden, 
And  pour  its  sorrows  in  thy  friendly  bosom: 
Hear  then,  with  pity  hear,  my  tale  of  wo. 
And,  O  forgive,  kind  nature,  filial  piety. 
If  my  presumptuous  lips  arraign  a  father ! 
Yes,  Birtha,  that  belov'd,  that  crael  iather. 
Has  doomed  me  to  a  life  of  hopeless  anguuh, 
To  die  of  gfief  ere  half  my  days  are  number'd; 
Doom'd  me  to  give  my  trembling  hand  to  Douglas, 
'Twas  all  I  had  to  give — ^my  heart  was — Percy's. 
Bir.  What  do  I  hearl 
Elw.  My  misery,  not  my  crime. 
Long  since  the  battle  'twixt  the  rival  houses 
Of  Douglas  and  of  Percy,  for  whose  hate 
This  mighty  globe 's  too  small  a^heatre, 
One  summer's  mom,  my  father  chased  the  deer 
On  Cheviot  Hills,  Northumbrians  fair  domasn. 
Bir.  On  that  fam'd  spot  where  first  the  feufa 
commenc'd 
Between  the  earls  1 

Elw.  The  same.    During  the  cbaoe. 
Some  of  my  father's  knights  receiv*d  an  insult 
From  the  Liord  Percy's  herdsmen,  choriiah  fi»* 

restera. 
Unworthy  of  the  gentle  blood  they  serv'd. 
My  father,  proud  and  jealous  of  his  honour, 
(Thou  know'st  the  fiery  temper  of  our  baions,^ 
Swore  that  Northumberland  had  been  concern  d 
In  this  rude  outrage,  nor  would  hear  of  peace, 
Or  reconcilement,  which  the  Percy  oflierd ; 
But  bade  me  hate,  renounce,  and  baniah  him. 
O !  'twas  a  task  too  bard  for  all  my  dnty : 
I  strove,  and  wept ;  I  strove — ^but  still  I  lov'd. 
Bir.  Indeed  'twas  most  unjust:  but  say  whst 
follow'dl  [t»k\ 

Elw.  Why  should  I  dwell  on  the  dinstraoi 
Forbid  to  see  me,  Percy  soon  embark'd 
With  our  great  king  against  the  Saracen. 
Soon  as  the  jarring  kingdoms  were  at  peace, 
Earl  Douglas,  whom  tiU  then  I  ne*er  haA  seen, 
Came  to  this  castle ;  'twas  my  hapless  &te 
To  please  him. — Birtha!  thou  can'st  tell  what 

followed : 
But  who  shall  tell  the  agonies  I  feltl 
My  barbarous  father  foic'd  me  to  dissolve 
Tne  tender  vows  himself  had  bid  me  form 
He  dragg'd  me  trembling,  dying,  to  the  altar, 
I  sigh'o,  1  struggled,  fainted,  and  complied. 

Bir.  Did  Douglas  know,  a  marriage  had  been 
Propos'd  'twlxt  you  and  Percy  1  fonos 

JSr/tff.  Ifhedid, 
He  thought,  like  you,  it  was  a  match  of  policy, 
Nor  knew  our  love  surpass'd  our  fathers*  prudence. 
Bir.  Should  he  now  find  he  was  the  lustra- 
ment 
Of  the  Lord  Raby's  vengeance  1 
Elw.  'Twere  most  dreadful ! 
My  father  lock'd  this  motive  in  his  breast, 
And  fcign'd  to  have  forgot  tb<)  chacc  of  CheTiot 
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Some  moons  liave  now  cooipleted  thrir  slow  coarM 
Since  my  sad  marriage. — Percy  et'ili  is  absent. 

JSir.  Nor  will  return  before  his  sov'reign  comes. 

SltD.  Talk  not  of  his  return !  this  coward  heart 
Can  know  no  thought  of  peace  but  in  hiS  absence. 
How,  Douglas  here  agaiif  1  some  fresh  alarm ! 
Enter  Douglas.  agUaledj  vUh  Utters  in  his  hand. 

Dou.  Madam,  your  pardon — 

ELw.  What  disturbs  my  lord  ?  [ease. 

D<ni.  Nothing. — Disturb !  I  ne'er  was  more  at 
These  letters  from  your  father  give  us  notice 
He  will  be  here  to-night : — He  farther  adds. 
The  king 's  each  hour  expected. 

Elu>.  Howl  the  king? 
Said  you,  the  kinff  ? 

Dou.  And  'tis  Lord  Raby's  pleasure 
That  you  among  the  foremost  bid  him  welcome. 
You  must  attend  the  court. 

Elw,  Must  I,  my  lord  1 

Dou.  Now  to  observe  how  she  receives  the 
news !  {Aside. 

Elw.  I  most  not, — cannot. — By  the  tenoer  love 
You  have  so  oft  profess'd  for  poor  Elwina, 
Indulge  this  one  request — O  let  me  stay ! 

Dou.  Enchanting  sounds!  she  does  not  wish 
to  go—  [Aside. 

Elw.  The  bustling  world,  the  pomp  which 
waits  on  greatness, 
ni  suits  my  humble,  unambitious  soul ; — 
Then  leave  me  here,  to  tread  the  safer  path 
Of  private  life )  here,  where  my  peaceful  coune 
Shall  be  as  silent  as  the  shades  around  me; 
Nor  shall  one  vagrant  wish  be  e'er  allow'd 
To  stray  beyond  the  bounds  of  Raby  Castle. 
,    Dou.  O  music  to  my  ears  I  [Aside.]  Can  you 

resolve 
To  hide  those  wondrous  beauties  in  the  shade, 
Which  rival  kings  would  cheaply  buy  with  empire  1 
Can  you  renounce  the  pleasures  of  a  court, 
Whose  roofs  resound  with  m'mstrelsy  and  mirth  1 

Elw.  My  lord,  retirement  is  a  wife's  best  duty, 
And  virtue's  safest  station  is  retreat. 

Dou.  My  soul's  in  transports  I  [Aside.]    But 
^^  can  you  forego 

What  wins  the  soul  ofwoman — adiibiration'? 
A  world,  where  charms  inferior  far  to  yours 
Only  presume  to  shine  when  you  are  absent ! 
Will  you  not  long  to  meet  the  public  gaze  1 
Long  to  eclipse  the  fair,  and  charm  the  brave  % 

Elw.  These  are  delights  in  which  the  mind 
partakes  not. 

Dou.  rll  try  her  farther.  [Aside. 

[  Takes  her  hand^  and  looks  steadfastly  at  her 
as  he  speaks. 
But  reflect  once  more : 

When  you  shall  hear  that  England's  gallant  peers. 
Fresh  from  the  fields  of  war,  and  gay  with  glory, 
All  vain  with  conquest,  and  elate  with  fame, 
W  hen  you  shall  hear  these  princely  youths  contend , 
In  many  a  tournament,  for  beauty'^s  prize  ;• 
When  you  shall  hear  of  revelry  and  maslung, 
Of  mimic  combats  and  of  festive  halls, 
Of  lances  shiver'd  in  the  cause  of  love, 
Will  you  not  then  repent,  then  wish  your  fate. 
Your  happier  fate,  had  till  that  hour  reserv'd  you 
For  some  plumed  conqueror  *? 

Elw.  My  fate,  m^  lord, 
Is  now  bound  up  with  yours. 

Z?o«.  Here  let  me  kneel^  [der; 

Yes,  I  will  kneel,  and  gaze,  and  weep,  and  won- 
Thou  paragon  of  goodness! — ^pardon,  pardon. 


Vol.  I. 


[Kisses  her  hand. 


I  am  convinc*d~>I  can  no  longer  doubt, 
Nor  talk,  nor  hear,  nor  reason,  nor  reflect 
— I  must  retire,  and  give  a  loose  tojoy. 

[Exit  DouoLAf 

Bir.  The  king  returns. 

Elw.  And  with  him  Percy  comes ! 

Bir.  You  needs  must  go. 

Elw.  Shall  I  solicit  rum. 
And  pull  destruction  on  me  ere  its  time  1 
I,  who  have  held  it  criminal  to  name  him  1 
I  will  not  go — I  disobey  thee,  Douglas, 
But  disobey  thee  to  preserve  thy  honour.  [Exeunt 

ACT  TI. 

SCENE  l-'The  HaU. 

Enter  Douglas,  speaking. 

See  that  the  traitor  instantly  be  seiz'd, 

And  strictly  watch'd ;  let  none  have  access  to  him, 

— O  jealousy,  thou  aggregate  of  woes ! 

Were  there  no  hell,  thy  torments  would  create  one. 

But  yet  she  may  be  guiltless — ma^  1  she  must. 

Flow  beautiful  she  look'd  !  pernicious  beauty  1 

Yet  innocent  as  bright  seem'd  the  sweet  blush 

That  mantled  on  her  cheek.    But  not  for  me, 

But  not  for  me,  those  breathing  roses  blow ! 

And  then  she  wept — What!  can  1  bear  bertcanl 

Well-  let  her  weep — ^her  tears  are  for  another ; 

0  did  they  fall  for  me,  to  dry  their  streams 

I'd  drain  the  choicest  blood  that  feeds  this  heart, 
Nor  think  the  drops  I  shed  were  half  so  precious. 
[He  stands  in  a  musing  posture. 

Enter  Lord  Raby. 

Raby.  Sure  I  mistake — am  I  in  Raby  Castle? 
Impossible ;  that  was  the  seat  of  smiles ; 
And  Cheerfulness  and  Joy  were  household  god& 

1  us'd  to  scatter  pleasures  when  I  came, 
And  every  servant  shar'd  his  lord's  deliffht ; 
But  now  Suspicion  and  Distrust  dwell  here, 
And  Discontent  maintains  a  solien  sway. 
Where  is  the  smile  unfeign'd,  the  jovial  welcome, 
Which  cheer'd  the  sad,  beguil'd  the  pilgrim's  pain, 
And  made  Dependency  forget  ita  bonds  1 
Where  is  the  ancient,  hospitable  hall, 

Whose  vaulted  roof  once  rung  with  harmless  mirth, 
Where  every  passing  stranger  was  a  guest, 
And  every  guest  a  friend  1   Pf^r  me  much, 
If  once  our  nobles  scorn  their  rural  seats, 
Their  rural  ffreatness,  and  their  vassals'  love. 
Freedom  and  English  grandeur  are  no  more. 

Dou.  [Advancing.]  My  lord,  you  are  welcome. 

Raby.  Sir,  I  trust  1  ami; 
But  yet  methinks  I  shall  not  feel  I'm  welcome 
Till  my  Elwina  bless  me  with  her  smiles: 
She  was  not  wont  with  ling'rin^  step  to  meet  me, 
Or  greet  my  cominff  with  a  colu  embrace ; 
Now,  I  extend  my  longing  arms  in  vain : 
My  child,  my  darlinff,  does  not  come  to-  fill  them. 
O  thej^were  happy  days,  when  she  would  fly 
To  meet  me  from  the  camp,  or  from  the  chace, 
And  with  her  fondness  overpay  mv  toils! 
How  eager  would  her  tender  hands  unbrace 
The  ponderous  armour  from  my  war-worn  limbe, 
And  pluck  the  helmet  which  oppos'd  her  kiss! 

Dou.  O  sweet  delights,  that  never  must  be  mine ! 

Rahy.  What  do  f  hear  1 

Dou.  Nothing :  inquire  no  farther. 

Raby.  My  lord,  if  you  respect  an  old  man's 
peace. 
If  e'er  you  doted  on  my  much-lov'd  child, 
As  'tis  most  sure  you  made  me  think  you  did, 
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Then,  by  the  pangs  which  you  may  one  day  feel, 
When  you,  like  me,  shall  be  a  fond,  fond  father, 
And  tremble  for  the  treasure  of  your  age. 
Tell  me  what  this  alarming  silence  means  1 
You  sigh,  you  do  not  Bpe&,  nay  more,  you  hear 

not; 
Your  lab'ring  soul  turns  inward  on  itself, 
As  there  were  nothing  but  your  own  sad  thoughts 
Deserv'd  regard.     Does  my  child  live  1 

Dou.  She  does. 

Raby.  To  bless  her  father ! 

Dou.  And  to  curse  her  husband ! 

JRaby.  Ah !  have  a  care,  my  lord,  I'm  not  so 
old — 

Dou.  Nor  I  so  base,  that  I  should  tamely  bear  it ; 
Nor  am  I  so  inur*d  to  infamy, 
That  I  can  say,  without  a  burning  blush, 
She  lives  to  be  my  curse ! 

Raby.  How's  this  1 

Dou.  I  thought 
The  lily  opening  to  the  heaven's  soft  dews, 
Was  not  so  fragrant,  and  was  not  so  chaste. 

Ralty.  Has  she  prov'd  otherwise  1    I'll  not  be- 
lieve it. 
Who  has  traduc'd  my  sweet,  my  innocent  child  1 
Yet  she  's  too  sood  to  'scape  calumnious  tongues. 
I  know  that  Sunder  loves  a  lofty  mark: 
It  saw  her  soar  a  flight  above  her  fellows, 
And  hurl'd  its  arrow  to  her  glorious  height, 
To  reach  her  heart,  and  bring  her  to  the  ground. 

Dou.  Had  the  rash  tongue  of  Slander  so  pre- 
sum'd. 
My  venfleance  had  not  been  of  that  slow  sort 
To  need  a  promjpter;  nor  should  any  arm, 
No,  nut  a  father^!,  dare  dispute  with  minOi 
The  privilege  to  die  in  her  defence. 
None  dares  accuse  EUwina,  but — 

Raby.  But  who) 

Dou.  But  Douglas. 

Raby.  [Puts  fus  hand  to  hitstDord.]  You  7— 
O  spare  my  age's  weakness ! 
You  do  not  know  what  'tis  to  be  a  father ; 
Vou  do  not  know,  or  you  would  pity  me. 
The  thousand  tender  throbs,  the  nameless  foel- 

The  dread  to  ask,  and  yet  the  wish  to  know. 
When  we  adore  and  fear;  but  wherefore  fear? 
Does  not  the  blood  of  Raby  fill  her  veins  1 

Dou.  Percy  ;-<C-know'st  thou  that  name  1 

Raby.  How?  What  of  Percy? 

Dou.  He  loves  Eiwina,  and,  my  curses  on  him ! 
He  is  belov'd  again. 

Raby.  I'm  on  the  rack ! 

Dou^  Not  the  two  Theban  brothers  bore  each 
ah^r 
Such  deep,  such  deadly  hate  as  I  and  Percy. 

Raby.  But  tell  me  of  my  child. 

Dou.  [Not  minding  him.]  As  I  and  Percy ! 
When  at  the  marriage  rites,  O  rites  accurs'd ! 
I  seiz'd  her  trembling  hand,  she  started  hack, 
Cold  horror  thrill'd  her  veins,  her  tears  flow'd  fast. 
Fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  'twas  maiden  fear  ; 
Dull,  doting  ignorance :  beneath  those  terrors, 
Hatred  for  me  and  love  for  Percy  lurk'd. 

Raby.  What  proof  of  guilt  is  this  ? 

Dou.  E'er  since  our  marriage. 
Our  days  have  still  been  cold  and  joyless  all ; 
Painful  restraint,  and  hatred  ill  disguis'd, 
Her  sole  return  for  all  my  waste  of  fondness. 
This  very  mom  I  told  her  'twas  your  will 
She  should  repair  to  court ;  with  all  those  graces, 
Which  first  subdued  my  soul,  and  still  enslave  it, 


She  begg'd  to  stay  behind  in  Raby  Caitlfi, 
For  courts  and  cities  had  no  charms  for  her. 
Curse  my  blind  love  I  I  was  again  ensnard, 
And  doted  on  the  sweetness  which  deceiv'd  me, 
Just  at  the  hour  she  thought  [  shoald  be  abseot, 
(For  chance  could  ne'^r  nave  tim'd  their  gmlt  n 

well,) 
Arriv'd  young  Harcourt,  one  of  Percy's  koighti^ 
Strictly  enjoin 'd  to  speak  to  none  but  her; 
I  seiz'd  the  miscreant :  hitherto  ho 's  silent, 
But  tortures  soon  shall  force  him  to  conresB! 

Raby.  Percy  is  absent — They  have  never  met 

Dou.  At  what  a  feeble  hold  you  grasp  ibrn> 
cour ! 
Will  it  content  me  that  her  person 's  parel 
No,  if  her  alien  heart  dotes  on  another, 
She  is  unchaste,  were  not  that  other  Percy. 
Let  vulgar  spirits  basely  wait  for  proof, 
She  loves  another — 'tis  enough  for  Douglii. 

Raby.  Be  patient. 

Dou.  Be  a  tame  convenient  husband, 
And  meanly  wait  for  circumstantial  guilt  1 
No->I  am  nice  as  the  first  Cssar  was, 
And  start  at  bare  suspicion.  [Gmng. 

Raby.  [Holding  him.]  Douglas,  hear  me: 
Thou  hast  nam'd  a  Roman  husband;  if  she 'i 

false, 
I  mean  to  prove  myself  a  Roman  father. 

[Exit  Dououi 
This  marriage  was  my  work,  and  thus  I'm  po- 
nish'd! 

Enter  ELWiNi. 

Elw.  Where  is  my  father  ?  let  me  fly  to  mrt 

0  let  me  clasp  his  venerable  knees,  [hiflH 
And  die  of  joy  in  his  belov'd  embrace! 

Raby.  [Avoiding  her  embrace.]  Eiwina  I 
Elw.  And  is  that  all  7  so  cokl? 
Raby.  [Sternly.]  Eiwina  I 
Elw,  Then  I'm  undone  indeed  I  How  rten 
his  looks ! 

1  will  not  be  reputa'd,  I  am  your  child. 
The  child  of  that  dear  mother  you  ador'd; 
You  shall  not  throw  me  ofl*,  I  will  grow  here, 
And,  like  the  patriarch,  wrestle  for  a  blesaof. 

Raby.  [BMing  her  from  him,]  Before  f  tikfl 
thee  in  these  aged  arms. 
Press  thee  with  transport  to  this  beating  heart 
And  give  a  loose  to  ail  a  parent's  fondneaa, 
Answer,  and  see  thou  answer  me  as  truly 
As  if  the  dread  inquiry  came  from  Heaven,— 
Does  no  interior  sense  of  guilt  confound  theei 
Canst  thou  lay  all  thy  naked  soul  before  mcl 
Can  thy  unconscious  eye  encounter  minel 
Canst  thou  endure  the  probe,  and  never  "^•jj 
Can  thy  firm  hand  meet  mine,  and  never  tremble  l 
Art  thou  prepar'd  to  meet  the  ri^d  Judge? 
Or  to  embrace  the  fond,  the  melUng  father  1 

ElvD.  Mysterious  Heaven  !  to  what  am  I  re- 
serv'd !  , 

Raby.  Should  some  rash  man,  rcgardlea  « 
thy  feme, 
And  in  defiance  of  thy  marriage  vows, 
Presume  to  plead  a  guilty  passion  for  thee 
What  wouldst  thou  do  ? 

Klw.  What  honour  bids  me  do. 

Raby.  Come  to  my  arms !        [  Thxy  embraet 

Elw.  Mvfether! 

Raby.  Yes,  Eiwina, 
Thou  art  my  child— thy  mother's  perfect  image. 

Elw.  Forgive  these  tears  of  mingled  joyM<i 
doubt; 
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7or  why  ^\i  question  1  who  should  seek  to  pletse 
ThedeiolhteEtwinal 

Jinby  But  if  any 
Should  ioDrcMiQie,  canst  thou  resolve  to  hate  him, 
Whate'er  his  najce,  whate'er  his  pride  of  blood, 
Whate'er  his  fojruksr  arrogant  pretensions? 

JSltD.  Ha! 

JRahy.  Dostthoufiilter?    Have  a  care,  Elwhia. 

Site.  Sir,  do  not  fear  me:  am  I  not  your 
daughter  1  [honour; 

Haby.  Thou  hast  a  hiffher  claim  upon  thy 
Thou  ait  Eari  Douglna'  wife. 

£lw.  [Weeps.]  I  am,  indeed! 

Rahy.  Unhappy  Douj^las  i 

Elw.  Has  he  then  complained 
Has  he  presumed  to  sully  my  white  fame  1 

Raby.  He  knows  that  Percy—— 

Elw.  Was  my  destined  husband ; 
By  your  own  promise,  by  a  &ther*s  promise, 
And  by  a  tie  more  strong,  more  sacred  still. 
Mine,  by  the  fiut  firm  bond  of  mutual  love. 

Rahy.  Now,  by  my  fean,  thy  husband  told  me 
truth. 

Bhb.  If  he  has  told  thee,  that  thy  only  child 
Was  foic'd  a  helpless  victim  to  the  altar, 
Tom  from  his  arms  who  had  her  virgin  heart. 
And  forcM  to  make  false  vows  to  one  she  hated, 
Then  I  confess  that  he  has  told  the  truth. 
I    Raby.  Her  words  are  barbed  arrows  in  my 

heart. 
But  'tis  too  lato.  [AMide.]  Thou  bast  appointed 

Haroourt 
To  see  thee  here  by  stealth  in  Douglas'  absence  1 

EltD.  No,  by  my  life,  nor  knew  T  tul  t  his  moment 
That  Harcourt  was  returned.    Was  it  for  this 
I  taught  my  heart  to  struggle  with  its  feelings  1 
Was  it  for  this  I  bore  my  wrongs  in  silence  ? 
When  the  fond  ties  of  eurly  love  were  broken, 
Did  my  weak  soul  break  out  in  fond  complaints  ? 
Did  I  reproach  thee  1  Did  I  call  thee  cruel  1 
No— I  endur'd  it  all ;  and  wearied  Heaven 
To  bless  the  father  who  destroyed  my  peace. 

EfUer  Mbssenoer. 

Mest.  My  lord,  a  kniffht,  Sir  Hubert  as  I  think, 
But  newly  landed  from  tne  holy  wars, 
Entreats  admittance. 

Raby.  Let  the  warrior  enter. 

[Exit  Messenger. 
All  private  interests  sink  at  his  approach ; 
All  selfish  cares  be  for  a  moment  oanish*d ; 
Tve  now  no  child,  no  kindred  but  my  country. 

Elw.  Weak  heart,  be  still,  .for  what  hast  thou 
tofearl 

Enter  Sir  Hubert. 

Raby,  Welcome,  thou  gaUant  knight!  Sir  Hu- 
bert, welcome  ! 
Welcome  to  Rahy  Castle  I — ^In  one  word. 
Is  the  king  safe  1   Is  Palestine  subdu'd  1 
Sir  H.  The  king  is  safe,  and  Palestine  subdu'd. 
Raby.  Bless'dbe  the  God  of  armies  !  Now,  Sir 
Hubert, 
By  all  the  saints,  thou'rt  a  right  noble  knight. 

0  why  was  I  too  old  for  this  crusade ! 

1  think  it  would  have  made  me  young  again, 
Could  I,  like  thee,  have  seen  the  hat^  crescent 
Yield  to  the  Christian  cross. — How  now,  Elwina ! 
What !  cold  at  news  which  might  awake  the  dead  1 
If  there 's  a  drop  in  thy  degenerate  veins 

I    That  glows  not  now,  thou  art  not  Raby's  daughter. 
It  is  religion's  cause,  the  cause  of  Heaven ! 


Elw.  When  polie;f  assumes  religion's  name, 
And  wean  the  sanctimonious  garb  of  frith 
Only  to  colour  fraud,  and  license  murder, 
War  then  is  tenfold  guilt. 

Raby.  Blaspheming  girl  I 

Elw.  'Tie  not  the  crosier,  nor  the  pontiff's  robe 
The  saintly  look,  nor  elevated  eye. 
Nor  Palestine  destroy'd,  nor  Jordan's  banks 
Deluged  with  Uood  of  slauffhter'd  infidels; 
No,  nor  the  extinction  of  the  eastern  world, 
Nor  all  the  mad,  pernicious,  bigot  nge 
Of  your  crusades,  can  bribe  that  Power  that  sees 
The  motive  ^ith  the  act.    O  blind,  to  think 
That  cruel  war  can  please  the  Prince  of  Peace  I 
He,  who  erects  his  altar  in  the  heart. 
Abhors  the  sacrifice  of  human  blood, 
And  all  the  false  devotion  of  that  zeal 
Which  massacres  the  world  he  died  to  save. 

Rahy.  O  impious  rage!    If  thou  wouldst  shun 

my  curse,  [Hubert, 

No  more,  I  charge  thee. — Tell  me,  good  Sii 

Say,  have  our  arms  achiev'd  this  glorious  deed, 

(I  fear  to  ask,)  without  much  C  hristmn  b]ood-«bed  1 

Elw.  Now,  Heavensapportmel  [Ande. 

Sir  H.  My  good  lord  of  Raby. 
Imperfect  is  the  sum  of  human  glory! 
Would  I  could  tell  thee  that  the  field  was  won. 
Without  the  death  of  such  illustrious  knighte 
As  make  the  higb-flush'd  cheek  of  victory  pale. 

Elw.  Why  shouM  I  tremble  thusi        [Atide, 

Raby.  Who  have  we  lost?  T^rey. 

Sir  H.  The  noble  Clifford,  Walsingham,  and 
Sir  Harry  Hastings,  and  the  valiant  I^broke, 
All  men  of  choicest  note. 

Rahy.  O  that  m^  name 
Had  been  enroll'd  m  such  a  list  of  heroes ! 
If  I  was  too  infirm  to  serve  my  country, 
I  might  have  prov'd  my  love  by  dying  for  her. 

Elw.  Were  there  no  more  ^ 

Sir  H.  But  few  of  noble  blood. 
But  the  breve  youth  who  gain'd  the  palm  of  £k>iy, 
The  flower  of  knighthood,  and  the  plum«;  of  war, 
Who  bore  his  banner  foremost  in  the  fieM, 
Yet  con<(uer'd  more  by  merey  than  the  sword, 
Was  Percy. 

Elw.  Then  he  lives!  [Awide, 

Raby.  Did  he?  Did  Percy? 
O  gallant  boy,  then  I'm  thy  foe  no  more; 
Who  conquen  for  my  country  is  my  friend ! 
His  fiime  shall  add  new  glories  to  a  house. 
Where  never  maid  was  &lse,  nor  knigbt  dis- 
loyal, [t^iu*  • 

Sir  H.  You  do  embalm  him,  lady,  with  your 
They  grace  the  grave  of  glory  where  ne  lies — 
He  died  the  deatn  of  honour. 

Elw.  Said'st  thou— died  1 

Sir  H.  Beneath  the  towera  of  Solyma  he  ML 

Elw.  Oh! 

Sir  H.  Look  to  the  lady.  / 

[Elwina /atnfe  tn  herfather^w  arm*, 

Raby.  Gentle  knight,  retire 

'TIS  an  infirmity  of  nature  in  her. 

She  ever  mourns  at  any  tele  of  blood ; 

She  will  be  well  anon — ^meantime,  Sir  Hubert, 

Youll  grace  our  castle  with  your  friendly  sojourn. 

Sir  H.  I  must  return  with  speed— health  to  tho 
lady.  [Exit 

Raby.  Look  up,  Elwina.    Should  her  husband 
Yet  she  revives  not.  [come  I 

Enter  DouoLia. 
Don.  Hs'-^-Elwina  fainting ! 
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My  lord,  I  fear  yoa  have  too  harshly  chid  her. 
Her  gentle  natare  could  not  brook  yoar  sternoeas. 
She  wakes,  she  stua,  ahe  feela  returning  life. 
My  love  I  [He  takes  her  hand. 

Elw.  O  Percy ! 

Don.  rSltor/9.]  Do  my  sensea  fail  me  1 

EliD.  My  Percy,  'tia  Elwina  calls. 

Ihm.  Hell,heU! 

Rahy.  Retire  awhile,  my  daughter. 

Elw.  Douglaa  here, 
My  father  and  my  husband  1 — O  for  pity 

[Exit^  casting  a  look  qfanguUh  on  both. 

Dou.  Now,  now  confess  aha  well  deaervea  my 
vengeance ! 
Before  my  face  to  call  upon  my  foe ! 

Raby.  Upon  a  foe  who  haa  no  power  to  hurt 
Earl  Percy  'a  slain.  [thee— 

Am.  1  live  again. — But  hold — 
Did  ahe  not  weep  1  she  did,  and  wept  for  Percy. 
If  she  laments  him,  he  's  my  rival  still, 
And  not  the  grave  can  bury  mj  reaentment 

Rahy.  The  truly  brave  are  still  the  truly  gen'rous. 
Now,  Douglaa,  is  the  time  to  prove  thee  both. 
If  it  be  true  that  ahe  did  once  love  Percy, 
Thou  hast  no  more  to  fear,  since  he  is  dead. 
Release  young  Harcourt,  let  him  see  Elwina, 
'Twill  serve  a  double  purpoae,  'twill  at  once 
Prove  Percy's  death,  and  thy  unchang'd  affection. 
Be  gentle  to  my  child,  and  win  her  heart 
By  confidence  and  unreproaching  love. 

Dou.  By  Heaven,  thou  counsel'st  well !  itahall 
be  done. 
Go  set  him  free,  and  let  him  have  admittance 
To  my  Elwina's  presence. 

R<ay.  Farewell,  Doualaa. 
Show  thou  believ'st  her  fidthful,  and  ahe*ll  prove 
so.  [Exit. 

Dou,  Northumberland  ia  dead— that  thought  is 
peace ! 
Her  heart  may  yet  be  mine,  tranaporting  hope  I 
Percy  waa  gentle,  even  a  foe  avowa  it, 
And  I'll  be  milder  than  a  aummer'a  breeze. 
Yes,  thou  most  lovely,  moat  ador'd  of  women, 
I'll  copy  every  virtue,  every  grace. 
Of  my  bless'u  rival,  happier  even  in  death 
To  be  thua  lov'd,  than  hving  to  be  acom'd.  [Exit. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  L—A  Garden  at  Rahy  Castle^  with  a 
Bower. 

Enter  Percy  and  Sir  Hubert. 

Sir  H.  That  Percy  Uvea,  and  ia  retum'd  in 
safety, 
More  joys  my  soul  than  all  the  mighty  conquests 
That  sun  beheld,  which  rose  on  Syria's  ruin. 

Per.  I've  told  thee,  good  Sir  Hubert,  by  what 
wonder 
I  waa  preserv'd,  though  number'd  with  the  slain. 

Sir  H.  'Twas  strange,  indeed  t 

Per.  'Twaa  HeaveiVs  immediate  work ! 
But  let  me  now  indulge  a  dearer  joy, 
Talk  of  a  richer  gift  <»  Mercy's  hand ; 
A  gift  so  precious  to  my  doting  heart. 
That  life  preserv'd  is  but  a  aecond  blessing. 
O  Hubert,  let  my  soul  indulge  its  softness ! 
The  hour,  the  spot,  is  sacred  to  Elwina. 
Thia  waa  her  fav*rite  walk ;  I  well  remember, 
JFor  who  forgets  that  loves  aa  I  have  lov'd  7) 
^waa  in  that  very  bower  she  rave  this  scarf. 
Wrought  by  the  nand  of  love  f  she  bound  it  on, 
And,  smiling,  cried,  Whate'cr  befall  ua,  Vcnrr, 


Be  thia  the  sacred  pledge  of  faith  between  ua. 
f  knelt,  and  swore,  call'd  every  power  to  witnes^ 
No  time,  nor  circumstance,  should  force  it  from  mb^ 
But  I  would  loae  my  Ufe  and  that  together 
Here  I  repeat  my  vow. 

Sir  H.  Is  thia  the  man 
Beneath  whose  single  arm  a  boat  was  cnidi'd  \ 
He,  at  whose  name  the  Saracen  turn'd  pakl 
And  when  he  fell,  victorioua  armies  wept, 
And  moum'd  a  conquest  they  had  bought  so  dear  1 
How  has  be  chang'd  the  trumpet's  nmitial  note, 
And  all  the  atirring  clangour  of  the  war, 
For  the  aoft  melting  of  the  lover'a  lute ! 
Why  are  thine  eyes  still  bent  upon  the  bower  1 

Per.  O  Hubert,  Hubert,  to  a  aoul  enamonr'd. 
There  ia  a  sort  of  local  sympathy, 
Which,  when  we  view  the  scenes  of  early  puBon, 
Painta  the  brisbt  image  of  the  object  lov'd 
In  stronger  colours  than  remoter  acenes 
Could  ever  paint  it ;  realizes  shade, 
Dresses  it  up  in  all  the  charms  it  wore. 
Talks  to  it  nearer,  frames  its  answers  kinder, 
Gives  form  to  fancy,  and  embodiea  thought 

Sir  H.  I  ahould  not  be  believ'd  in  Percy 'a  camp, 
If  I  should  tell  them  that  their  gallant  leader, 
The  thunder  of  the  war,  the  boklrforthumberluid, 
Renouncing  Mars,  dissolv'd  in  amoroua  wishes, 
Loiter'd  in  shades,  and  pined  in  roay  bowers, 
To  catch  a  transient  gleam  of  two  bright  eyes. 

Per.  Enough  of  conquest,  and  enough  of  war! 
Ambition 's  cloy 'd--the  heart  resumes  its  ligfan 
When  England'a  king,  and  England'a  good  is- 

quir'd, 
This  arm  not  idly  the  keen  falchion  brandish'd: 


But  wherefore  tell  thee  this  1  for  thou  hast  seen  her. 
How  look'd,  what  said  she  1  Did  she  hear  the  tak 
Of  my  imagin'd  death  without  emotion  1 

Sir  H.  Percy,  thou  hast  seen  the  mask-rose, 
newly  blown. 
Disclose  ite  bashful  beauties  to  the  sun. 
Till  an  unfriendly, -chilling  storm  descended, 
Crush'd  all  its  blushing  glories  in  their  prime, 
Bow'd  its  fair  head,  and  blasted  all  its  awectnesij 
So  droop'd  the  maid  beneath  the  cruel  weight 
Of  my  sad  tele. 

Per.  So  tender  and  ao  true ! 

Sir  H.  I  left  her  fainting  in  her  &ther*aaiiOB, 
The  dying  flower  yet  hanging  on  the  tree. 
Even  Kaby  meltecf  at.the  newa  I  brought, 
And  envy  d  thee  thy  glory. 

Per.  'Then  I  am  bless'd  ! 
His  hate  subdu'd,  I've  nothing  more  to  fear. 

Sir  H.  My  embassy  dispateh'd,  I  left  the  castle. 
Nor  apoke  to  any  of  Lord  Raby's  househoUi 
For  fear  the  king  should  chide  the  tardineas 
Of  my  return.    My  joy  to  find  you  living 
You  nave  already  heard. 

Per.  But  where  is  Harcourt  7       • 
Cre  this  he  should  have  seen  her,  told  hei  aO, 
How  I  surviv'd,  retum'd — and  how  I  lore ! 
1  tremble  at  the  near  approach  of  bliss. 
And  scarcely  can  sustam  the  joy  which  waita  me 

Sir  H.  Grant,  Heaven,  the  fiiir  one  prove  bat 
half  so  true! 

Per.  O  she  is  truth  itself ! 

Sir  H.  ^he  may  be  chang'd. 
Spite  of  her  teare,  her  fainting,  and  alarma. 
I  know  the  aex,  know  them  as  nature  made  *ea^ 
Not  such  aa  lovers  wish,  and  poets  feign. 
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Per.  Todonbt  her  virtue  were  tnipectiogHea- 
*Twere  little  leee  than  infidelity !  [ven, 

And  yet  I  tremble.    Why  does  terror  shake 
Theee  firm-strung  nervee  f  But  'twill  be  ever  thus, 
When  fiite  prepares  us  more  than  mortal  bliaa, 
And  gives  us  only  human  strength  to  bear  it. 

Sir  H.  What  beam  of  brightneas  breaks  through 
yonder  gloom  1  [comes 

Per.  Hubert — Rhe  comes!  by  all  my  hopes,  she 
*Tis  she— the  blissful  vision  is  Elwina  I  [me  I 
But  ah !  what  mean  those  tears  1 — She  weeps  /or 

0  transport!— go.— rU  listen  unobserved, 
And  for  a  moment  taste  the  precious  joy. 
The  banquet  of  a  tear  which  ^Is  for  We. 

\Exii  Sir  Hubert,  Percy  ^poe»  tnA>  <A« 
howtr. 

EnUr  Elwina. 

Shall  I  not  weep  1  and  have  I  then  no  cause  1 
If  I  could  break  the  eternal  bands  ofdeath, 
And  wrenoh  the  sceptre  from  his  iron  gnsp  \ 
If  I  could  bid  the  yawning  sepulchro 
Restore  to  life  itfl  long  committed  dust ; 
If  1  could  teach  the  slaughtering  hand  of  war 
To  give  ine  back  my  dear,  my  morder'd  Percy, 
Then  I  indeed  might  once  more  cease  to  weep. 
[Pbrct  comes  out  ^the  bower. 

Per.  Then  cease,  for  Percy  lives. 

Elw.  Protect  me,  Heaven! 

Per.  O  jo]r  unspeakable  I    My  life,  my  love  ! 
End  of  my  toils,  and  crown  of  all  my  cares  I 
Kind  as  consenting  peace,  as  conquest  bright, 
Dearer  than  arms,  and  lovelier  than  renown ! 

Elw.  It  H  his  voioe— it  is,  it  is  my  Peroy ! 
And  dost  thou  live  1 

Per.  I  never  Uv*d  till  now. 

Elw.  And  did  my  sighs,  and  did  my  sonows 
reach  thee  1 
And  aft  thou  come  at  last  to  dry  my  tears  1 
How  did'st  thou  'scape  the  fury  of  the  foe  1 

Per.  Thy  guardian  genius  hover'd  o'er  the  field. 
And  tum'ff  the  hostile  spear  from  Percy's  breast, 
L^t  thy  fiiir  image  should  be  wounded  there. 
But  HarcouTt  should  have  told  thee  ail  my  fiite, 
How  I  survived ' 

Elw.  Alas!  I  have  not  seen  him. 
Oh  t  T  have  suffer'd  much. 

Per.  Of  that  no  more; 
For  every  minute  of  our  future  lives 
Shall  be  so  Mess'd,  that  we  will  learn  to  wonder 
How  we  could  ever  think  we  were  unhappy. 

Elw.  Percy — I  cannot  spak. 

Per.  Those  tieara  how  eIo(|uent ! 

1  would  not  chan^  this  motionless,  mute  joy, 
For  the  sweet  strains  of  angels :  I  look  down 
With  pity  on  the  rest  of  human  kind, 
However  great  may  be  their  fame  of  happiness. 
And  think  their  niggard  fate  has  given  them 

nothing. 
Not  giving  thee ;  or,  granting  some  small  blessing. 
Denies  them  my  capacity  to  feel  it. 

Elw.  Alas  I  what  mean  you  1 

Per.  Can  I  speak  my  meaning  1  [it : 

'Tis  of  such  m^nitude  that  words  woukl  wrong 
But  surely  my  Elwina's  fiiithful  bosom 
Should  beat  in  kind  responses  of  delight. 
And  feel,  but  never  question,  what  I  mean. 

Elw.  Hold,  hold,  my  heart,  thou  hast  much 
more  to  sufler ! 

Per.  Let  the  slow  form,  and  tedious  ceremony, 
Wait  on  the  splendid  victims  of  ambition. 
Love  stays  for  none  of  these.  Thy  father 's  soften'd, 


He  will  foiget  the  fittal  Cheviot  chaoe ; 
Raby  is  brave,  and  I  have  serv'd  iny  country: 
I  would  not  boast,  it  was  for  thee  I  conquer'd ; 
Then  come,  my  love. 

Elw.  O  never,  never,  never ! 

Per.  Am  I  awake  1  Is  that  Elwina's  voice  1 

Elw.  Percy,  thou  mdst  ador'd,  and  moat  de- 
If  ever  fortitude  sustain'd  thy  soul,  [ceiv'd ! 

When  vulgar  minds  have  sunk  beneath  the  stroke, 
Let  thy  imperial  spirit  now  support  thee. — 
If  thou  canst  be  so  wondrous  merciful. 
Do  not,  O  do  not  curse  me !— but  thou  wilt, 
Thou  must— for  I  have  done  a  fearful  deed, 
A  deed  of  wild  despair,  a  deed  of  honor, 
lam,  I«m — 

Per.  Speak,  say,  what  art  thou  1 

Elw.  Married  1 

Per.  Oh  I  [me; 

Elw.  Percy,  I  think  I  begged  thee  not  to  cunw 
But  now.  I  do  revoke  ttie  fond  petiUon. 
Speak !  easethy  bursting  soul ;  reproach,  upbraid, 
OWwhelm  me  with  thy  wronssp-- — ^I'il  bear  it  all. 

Per.  Open,  thou  earth,  and  hide  me  from  hear ' 
sight! 
Did'st  thou  not  bid  me  curse  thee  1 

Elw.  Mercy!  mercy! 

Per.  And  have  I  'scaped  the  Saracen's  fell 
Only  to  periah  by  Elwina  s  guilt  1  [swoid 

I  would  nave  bared  my  bosom  to  the  foe, 
I  would  have  died,  had  I  but  known  you  wish'd  it. 

Elw.  Percy,  I  lov'd  thee  most  when  most  I 
wrong'd  thee ; 
Yes,  by  these  team  I  did. 

Per.  Married!  just  Heaven! 
Married!  to  whoml    Yet  wherefore  shodd 

know? 
It  cannot  add  fresh  horrors  to  thy  crime, 
Or  my  destruction. 

Elw.  Oh !  'twill  add  to  both. 
How  shall  I  tell  1  Prepare  for  something  dreadfel. 
Hast  thou  not  heard  of— DougUsI 

Per.  Why,  'tis  well  I 
Thou  awful  Power,  why  waste  thy  wrath  on  me  1 
Why  arm  omnipotence  to  crush  a  wonn  1 
I  could  have  feUen  without  this  waste  of  ruin. 
Married  to  Douglas!  By  my  wrongs,  I  like  it; 
'Tis  perfidy  complete,  *tM  finish'd  falsehood, 
'Tis  adding  fresh  perdition  to  the  sin. 
And  filling  up  the  measure  of  oflence ! 

Elw.  Oh!  ^twas  my  father's  deed!  hemadeh« 
chUd 
An  instrument  of  vengeance  on  thy  head. 
He  wept  and  threaten'd,  sooth'd  me,  and  com- 
manded. 

Per.  And  you  complied,  most  duteously  oom- 
pUed! 

Elw.  I  could  withstand  his  fury;  but  his  tears, 
Ah,  they  undid  me !  Percy  dost  thou  know 
The  cruel  tyrenny  of  tenderness  1 
Hast  thou  e'er  felt  a  father's  warm^  embrace  7 
Hast  thou  e'er  seen  a  fether's  flowing  tears. 
And  known  that  thou  could'at  wipe  those  tean 

away  1 
If  thou  hast  felt,  and  hast  resisted  these. 
Then  thou  may'st  curse  my  weakness;  but  if  not, 
Thou  canst  not  pity,  for  thou  canst  not  judge. 

Per.  Let  me  not  hear  the  music  of  thy  voioe, 
Or  I  shall  love  thee  still ;  I  shall  forget 
Thy  fiital  marriage  and  my  savage  vnxmgs. 

Elw.  Dost  thou  not  hate  me,  Percy  1 

Per.  Hate  thee  1  Yes, 
As  dying  martyn  hate  the  righteous  < 
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Of  that  blenM  power  for  whom  they  bleed— 1 
hate  thee. 
[  T%ey  look  tU  etuih  other  wUh  nlerU  agony. 

Enter  Harcoort. 

Bar.  Forgive,  my  loid,  your  faitlifiil  knight — 

Per.  Come,  Haicourt, 
Come,  and  behold  the  wretch  who  once  waa  Percy. 

Har.  With  grief  I've  ieam'd  the  whole  un- 
happy tale. 
Eaxl  Douglas,  whose  suspicion  never  sleeps — 

Per.  What,  is  the  tyrant  jealous  1 

EHw.  Hear  him,  Percy. 

Per.  I  will  command  my  rage— Go  on. 

Har.  £Iarl  Douglas 
Knew,  by  my  arms  and  my  acoontiements, 
That  I  belong'd  to  you ;  he  questioned  mochj 
And  much  he  menac'd  me,  but  both  alike 
In  vain ;  he  then  arrested  and  confinM  me.      [it. 

Per.  Arrest  my  knight!  The  Scot  shall  answer 

Blto.  How  came  you  now  releas'd  7 

Har.  Your  noble  father 
Obtained  my  freedom,  having  Ieam'd  from  Hubert 
The  news  of  Percy's  death.    The  good  old  lord, 
Hearing  the  king's  return,  has  left  the  castle 
To  do  him  homage. 
[  Tb  Percy.)  Sir,  you  had  best  retire  j 
Your  safety  is  endanger'd  by  your  stay. 
I  fear  should  Douglas  know 

Per.  Should  Dou^rlas  know  I 
Why  what  new  magic  'a  in  the  name  of  Douelaa  1 
That  it  should  strike  Northumberland  with  fear  1 
Oo,  seek  the  haughty  Soot,  and  tell  him— no — 
Conduct  me  to  his  presence. 

Elio.  Percy,  hold ; 
Think  not  'tis  Douglas— 'tis^ 

Per.  I  know  it  well 

Thou  mean'st  to  tell  me  'tis  Elwina's  husband; 
But  that  inflames  me  to  superior  madness. 
This  happy  husband,  this  triumphant  Douglas, 
Shall  not  insult  my  misery  with  his  bliss. 
I'll  blast  the  golden  promise  of  his  joys. 
Conduct  me  to  him — nay,  I  wiU  hiave  way — 
Come,  let  us  seek  this  husband. 

Ehff.  Percy,  hear  me. 
When  I  was  robb'd  of  all  my  peace  of  mind. 
My  cruel  fortune  left  me  stift  one  blessing. 
One  solitaiT  blessing,  to  console  me ; 
It  was  my  flune. — ^'Tis  a  rich  jewel,  Percy, 
And  I  must  koep  it  spotless,  and  unsoil'd  : 
But  thou  wouldst  plunder  what  e'en  Douglas  spar'd, 
And  rob  this  single  gem  of  all  its  brightness. 

Per.  Gro— thou  wast  bom  to  rule  the  fate  of 
Thou  art  my  conqueror  still.  [Percy. 

Elw.  What  noise  is  thati 

[Harcodrt  goe»  to  tJie  side  qfthe  stage. 

Per.  Why  art  thou  thns  alarm'd  1 

Elv>,  Alas!  I  feel 
The  cowardice  and  terrors  of  the  wicked. 
Without  their  sense  of  guilt. 

Har.  My  lord,  'tis  I)ouglas. 

EltD.  Fly,  Percy,  and  for  ever 

Per.  Fly  from  Douglas  1 

Elw.  Then  stay,  barbarian,  and  at  once  destroy 
My  life  and  fame. 

Per.  That  thought  is  death.    I  go: 
My  honour  to  thy  dearer  honour  yields. 

ISlv.  Yet,  yet  thou  art  not  gone ! 

Per,  Farewell,  farewell !  [Exit  Percy. 

Elw.  I  dare  not  meet  the  searching  eye  of 
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Douglas  at  the  side  vtUk  hie  sword  dramm, 
Edric  holds  him. 

Dou.  Give  me  way. 

Edr.  Thou  shalt  not  enter.  [noheB, 

Dou.  [Struggling  ViUh  EjiRic]  If  there  were 
It  would  defraud  my  vengeance  ofits  edge, 
And  she  should  live. 

[Breaks from  Edric  and  eomjes forward. 
Cursed  chance !  he  is  not  here. 

Elw.  [Going.l  I  dare  not  meet  bis  finy. 

Dou.  See  she  flies 
With  eveiy  mark  of  guilt— Go,  search  the  bower, 
[Aside  to  Edric. 
He  shall  not  thus  escape.  Madam,  return.  \AlBwi. 
Now,  honest  Douglas,  leara  of  her  to  feign.  [Aside. 
Alone,  Elwinal  who  had  just  parted  hence  1 

[With  (Reeled  eomposmt, 

Elw.  My  lord,  'twas  Haicourt ;  sure  you  must 
have  met  him.  Jdse! 

Dou.  O  exquisite  dissembler!  [Aside.]  Sooae 

Elw.  My  lord  I 

Dou.  How  I  enjoy  her  cziminal  confusion ! 

[Aside. 
You  tremble,  Madam. 

Elw.  Wherefore  should  I  tremble  1 
By  your  permission  Harcourt  was  admitted ; 
'Twas  no  mysterious,  secret  introduction. 

Dou.  And  yet  you  seem  alarm'd. — IfHareomt'i 
presence 
Thus  agitates  each  nerve,  makes  every  pulse 
Thus  wildly  throb,  and  the  warm  tides  of  blood 
Mount  in  quick  rushing  tumults  to  your  cheek. 
If  friendship  can  excite  such  strong  emotions, 
What  tremore  had  a  lover's  presenoe  caus'd  1 

Elw.  Ungenerous  roan ! 

Dou.  I  feast  upon  her  terrors.  [^^ 

The  story  of  his  death  was  well  contriv'd  •^[Tbher. 
But  it  anects  not  me ;  I  have  a  wife, 
Compar'd  with  whom  cold  Dian  was  unchasta 

[Takes  her  hand. 
But  mark  me  well — though  it  concerns  not  you— 
If  there 's  a  sin  more  deeply  black  than  olhen, 
Distinguish'd  from  the  list  of  common  crimei^ 
A  legion  in  itself,  and  doubly  dear 
To  the  dark  prince  of  hell,  it  is—hypocrisy. 

[  Throws  her  from  him,  and  exit, 

Elw.  Yes,  I  will  bear  this  fiearful  indignatwn! 
Thou  melting  heart,  be  firm  as  adamant ; 
Ye  shatter'd  nerves,  be  strung  vrith  manly  feioe, 
That  I  may  conouer  all  my  sex's  weakness, 
Nor  let  this  bleeding  bosom  lodge  one  thought. 
Cherish  one  wish,  or  harbour  one  desire, 
That  angels  may  not  hear,  and  Douglas  know. 

[Exit 

ACTIV. 

SCENE  L—The  HaU. 

Enter  Douglas,  his  sword  drawn  and  bloody  ta 

one  handf  tn  the  other  a  letter,    Harcocrt, 

wounded. 

Dou.  Traitor,  no  more !  this  letter  shows  thj 
office. 
Twice  hast  thou  robb'd  me  of  my  dear  revenge. 
1  took  thee  for  thy  leader.— Thy  base  blood 
Would  stain  the  noble  temper  of  my  sword; 
But  as  the  pander  to  thy  master's  lust, 
Thou  justly  fall'st  by  a  wrong'd  husbeind's  hand 

Har.  Tny  wife  is  innocent 

Dou.  Take  him  away. 

Har.  Peroy,  revenge  my  &11 ! 

[Guards  bear  Hircoubt  is 
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Dou.  Now  foT  the  letter ! 
He  beffs  once  more  to  see  her. — So  'tk  plain 

They  have  already  met ! — but  to  the  rest 

[Reads.]  "  In  vain  you  wish  me  to  restore  the 

scarf; 
Dear  pledge  of  love,  while  I  have  life  ITl  wear  it, 
'Tis  next  my  heart  |  no  power  shall  force  it  thence  j 
Whene'er  you  see  it  in  another's  hand, 
Conclude  me  dead." — My  curses  on  them  both ! 
How  tamely  I  peruse  my  shame !  but  thus, 
Thus  let  me  tear  the  guilty  characters 
Wliich  resister  my  infamy ;  and  thus, 
Thus  would  I  scatter  to  the  winds  of  heaven 
The  vile  complotters  of  my  foul  dishonour. 

[  Tears  the  letter  in  the  utmo&t  agUaium* 

Enter  Edric. 

Edr.  My  lord 

Dou.  [In  the  utmost  fury^  not  seeing  Edric] 
The  scarf! 

Edr.  Lord  Douglas. 

Dou.  [Still  not  hearing  him.]  Yes,  the  scarf! 
Percy,  I  thank  thee  for  the  glorious  thought  I 
ni  cherish  it;  'twill  sweeten  all  my  pangs, 
And  add  a  higher  relish  to  revenge ! 

Edr.  My  lord  I 

Dou.  Howl  Edric  here? 

Edr.  What  new  distress  1  [shame, 

Dou.  Dost  thou  expect  I  should  recount  my 
Dwell  on  each  circumstance  of  mv  disgrace, 
And  swell  my  infiuny  into  a  talef 
Rage  will  not  let  me — But — mv  wife  is  fidse. 

Edr.  Art  though  convinced  f 
'    Dou.  The  chronicles  of  hell 
Cannot  produce  a  falser. — But  what  news 
Of  her  cursed  paramour  1 

Edr.  He  has  escap'd. 

Dou.  Hast  thou  ezamin'd  every  avenue  1 
Each  s[Jot  1  the  grove  ?  the  bower,  her  favourite 

Edr.  I've  searched  them  all.  [haunt  ? 

Dou.  He  shall  be  yet  pursued. 
Set  guards  at  every  gate. — Let  none  depart 
Or  gain  admittance  here,  without  mv  knowledge. 

Edr.  What  can  their  purpose  be  1 

Dou.  Is  it  not  dear  1 
HarcouTt  has  raised  his  arm  against  my  life ; 
He  fail'd ;  the  blow  is  now  reserved  for  Percy ; 
Then,  with  his  sword  fresh  reeking  firom  my  heart, 
He'll  revel  with  that  wanton  o'er  my  tomb : 
Nor  will  he  bring  her  aught  she'll  hold  so  dear, 
As  the  curs'd  hand  with  which  he  slew  her  husband. 
But  he  shall  die !  I'll  drown  my  rage  in  blood, 
Which  I  will  offer  as  a  rich  libation 
On  thy  infernal  altar,  black  revenge  I    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  11^  The  Garden. 

Enter  Elwina. 

Elw.  Each  avenue  is  so  beset  with  guards, 
And  lynx-ey'd  Jealousy  so  broad  awake, 
He  cannot  pass  unseen.    Protect  him,  Heaven ! 

Enter  BrflTHA. 

My  Birtha,  is  he  safe  1  has  he  escap'd  1    [to  him, 
Btr.  I  know  not.    Idespatch'dyoungHarcourt 
To  bid  him  quit  the  castle,  as  you  order'd. 
Restore  the  scarf,  and  never  see  you  more. 
But  how  the  hard  inionction  was  receiv'd. 
Or  what  has  happen'^d  since,  I'm  yet  to  learn. 

Elw.  O  when  shall  I  be  eaa'd  of  all  my  cares, 
And  in  the  quiet  bosom  of  the  grave 
Lay  down  this  weary  head ! — Fm  sick  at  heart ! 
Should  Douglas  intercept  his  flight  i 


Bir.  Be  calm ; 
Douglas  this  very  moment  left  the  castle, 
With  seeming  peaee. 

piv.  Ah,  then,  indeed  there 's  danger ! 
Birtha,  whene'er  Suspicion  feigns  to  ueep, 
'Tis  but  to  make  its  careless  pre^  secure,     [thee, 

Bir.  Should  Percy  once  agam  entreat  to  ase 
'Twere  best  admit  him ;  from  thy  lips  alone 
He  will  submit  to  hear  his  final  doom 
Of  everlasting  exile. 

Elw.  Birtha,  no; 
If  honour  would  allow  the  wife  of  Douglas 
To  meet  his  rival,  yet  I  durst  not  do  it. 
Percy !  too  much  this  rebel  heart  is  thine: 
Too  deeply  should  I  feel  each  pong  I  gave 
I  cannot  hate — but  I  will  banish — thee. 
Inexorable  duty,  O  forgive, 
If  1  can  do  no  more  I 

Bir.  If  he  remains, 
As  I  suspect,  within  the  castle  walls, 
'Twere  best  I  sought  him  out. 

Elw.  Then  telfhim,  Birtha, 
But,  Oh !  with  gentleness,  with  mercy,  tell  hiK- 
That  we  must  never,  never  meet  again. 
The  purport  of  my  tale  must  be  severe, 
But  let  thy  tenderness  embalm  the  wound 
My  virtue  gives.     O  soften  his  despair ; 
But  say — ^we  meet  no  more. 

Enter  Perct. 

Rash  man,  he 's  here ! 

{She  attempts  to  go^  he  seizes  her  hand 
will  be  heard ;  nay,  fly  not ;  I  will  speak 
Lost  as  I  am,  I  will  not  be  denied 
The  mournful  consolation  to  complain. 
Elw.  Percy,  I  charge  thee,  leave  me. 
Per.  Tyrant, no: 
I  blush  at  my  obedience,  blush  to  think 
I  left  thee  here  alone,  to  brave  the  danger 
I  now  return  to  share. 

Elw.  That  danger 's  past : 
Douglas  was  soon  ap|)eas'd ;  he  nothing  knows. 
Then  leave  me,  I  conjure  thee,  nor  again 
Endanger  my  repose.    Yet,  ers  thou  goest, 
Restore  the  scart. 

Per.  Unkind  Elwina.  never ! 
'Tis  all  that's  left  me  of  my  buried  joys. 
All  which  remind^  me  that  I  once  was  nappy. 
My  letter  told  thee  I  would  ne'er  restore  it. 
Elw.  Letter!  what  letter  1 
Per.  That  I  sent  by  Haicourt. 
Elw.  Which  I.  ne'er  jeceiv'd.    Douglas  pei- 
Who  knows!  [hapa- 

Bir.  Harcourt,  fehide  his  watchfuhiess. 
Might  prudently  r»<ire. 
Elw.  Giant  Kcaven  it  prove  sol 

[Elwina  goings  Percy  holds  her 
Per.  Hearme,  EHwina ;  the  most  savage  honouf 
Forbids  not  that  poor  grace. 
Elw.  It  bids  me  fly  thee.  [part, 

Per.  Then,  ere  thou  goest,  if  we  indeed  must 
To  woth  the  horrors  of  eternal  exile. 
Soy  but — thou  pity'st  me  1 

Elw.  [TFcepa.]   O  Percy— pity  thee ! 
Imperious  honour ; — Surely  I  may  pity  him. 
Yet,  wherefore  pity  1  no,  I  envy  thee : 
For  thou  hast  still  the  liberty  to  weep, 
In  thee  'twill  be  no  crime ;  tn^  tears  are  guiltless, 
For  they  infringe  no  duty,  stain  no  honour, 
And  blot  no  vow ;  but  mine  are  criminal, 
Are  drops  of  shame  which  wash  the  cheek  of  guilt, 
And  every  tear  I  shed  dishonoura  Douglas. 
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Per.  I  swear  my  jealoai  love  e'en  grudges  thee 
Thy  sad  pre-emiDence  in  WTetchedness. 

JBltD.   Rouse,  rouse,   my  slumb'ring   virtue  I 
Percy  hear  me.  [thine, 

Heaven,  when  it  gives  such  high-wxought  souls  as 
Still  gives  as  great  oocasioiM  to  exert  them. 
If  thou  wast  form'd  so  noble,  great,  and  gen'roos, 
'Twas  to  surmount  the  pasnonswtuch  enslave 
Thegrossof  human-kind.— Then  think,  O  think, 
She,  whom  thou  once  didst  love,  is  now  another's. 

Per.  Go  on— and  tell  me  that  that  other's 
Douglas.  [me : 

Elw.  Whate'er  his  name,  he  claims  respect  nom 
His  honour 's  in  my  keeping,  and  I  hola 
The  trust  so  pure,  its  sanctity  is  hurt 
E'en  by  thy  presence. 

Per.  Thou  again  hast  conquer'd. 
Celestial  virtue,  like  the  angel  spirit, 
Whose  flaming  sword  defended  Paradise, 
Stands  guard  on  every  charm. — Elwina,  yes, 
To  triuoiph  over  Doufflas,  we'll  be  virtuous. 

Elw.  'Tis  not  enouffu  to  be, — ^we  must  appear  so : 
G^reat  souls  disdain  the  shadow  of  offence, 
Nor  must  their  whiteness  wear  the  stain  of  guilt. 

Per.  I  shall  retractp^I  dare  not  g[aze  upon  thee ; 
My  feeble  virtue  staggers,  and  agam 
The  fiends  of  jealousy  torment  and  haunt  me. 
They  tear  my  heart-strings. Oh ! 

Elv.  No  mofe ; 
But  spare  my  injur'd  honour  the  afiront 
To  vindicate  itself. 

Per.  But,  k>ve  I 

Elw.  But,  glory  I 

Per.  Enough  1  a  ray  of  thy  sublimer  spirit 
Has  warm'd  my  dying  honour  to  a  flame ! 
One  effort  and  \\b  done.    The  world  shall  say, 
Wh^n  they  shall  s[)eak  o^"  my  disastrous  love, 
Percy  deeerv*d  Elwina  though  he  lost  her. 
FonJ  tears,  blind  me  not  yet !  a  little  longer, 
Let  my  sad  eyes  a  little  longer  gaze, 
And  leave  their  last  beams  here. 

Elw.  [Tumafrom  him.]  I  do  not  weep. 

Per.  Not  weep  1  then  wny  those  eyes  avoiding 
minel  Fccntol 

And  why  that  broken  voice  7  those  trembling  ac- 
That  sigh  which  rends  my  soull 

Elw.I^i>  more,  no  more.  [once ; 

Per.  Thai  pang  decides  it    Come— 111  die  at 
Thou  Power  supreme !  take  all  the  length  of  days, 
And  all  the  blessings  kept  in  store  for  me, 
And  add  to  her  account. — Yet  turn  once  more, 
One  little  look,  one  last,  short  glimpse  of  day, 
And  then  a  long  dark  nioht.— Hold,  hold  my  heart, 

0  break  not  yet,  while  1  behold  her  sweetness; 
For  after  this  dear,  mournful,  tender  moment, 

1  shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  life. 
Elv.  I  do  conjure  thee,  go. 

Per.  'Tis  temble  to  nature ! 
With  pangs  like  these  the  soul  and  body  part ! 
And  thus,  but  oh,  with  far  less  agony, 
The  poor  departing  wretch  still  grasps  at  being. 
Thus  clings  to  life,  thus  dreads  the  dark  unknown, 
Thus  struggles  to  the  last  to  keep  his  hold ; 
And  when  the  dire  convulsive  groan  of  death 
Dislodges  the  sad  spirit — thus  it  stays, 
And  fondly  hovers  o'er  the  form  it  lov'd. 
Once  and  no  more— farewell,  farewell ! 

Elw.  For  ever ! 
[  They  look  at  each  other  for  some  time^  then 
exit  Percy.    After  a  pause  ; 
'Tis  past— the  conflict 's  past!  retire,  my  Birtha, 
1  would  address  me  to  the  throne  of  grace. 


Sir.  May  Heaven  restore  that  peace  thy  bosoB 
wants !  [Exit  Birthu 

Elw.  [KneeU.J  Look  down,  thou  awful,  heait- 
mspectmg  Judge, 
Look  down  with  mercy  on  thy  ening  creature, 
And  teach  my  soul  the  lowliness  it  needs! 
And  if  some  sad  remains  of  human  weakness 
Should  sometimes  mingle  with  my  best  lesoKe, 

0  breathe  thy  spirit  on  this  wayward  heart, 
And  teach  me  to  repent  th'  intrudtng  lift 
In  it's  first  birth  of  thought' 

[Noise  within.]  What  noise  is  that  1 

The  clash  of  swords !  should  Douglas  be  retnm'd 

Enter  Douglas  and  Pesct,  J^gr^Utn^ . 
Dou.  Yield,  villain,  yield. 
Per.  Not  till  this  good  right  arm 
Shall  fail  its  master. 
Dou.  This  to  thy  heart,  then. 
Per.  Defend  thy  own. 

\7''heyjight ;  Percy  disarms  DocaLi& 
Dou.  Confusion,  death,  and  hell ! 
Edr.  [  WUhouX.]  This  way  I  heard  the  m^. 

Enter  Edric,  arid  man^  Knights  and  Guardtj 
from  every  part  of  the  otage. 

Per.  Cursed  treachery ! 
But  dearly  will  \  sell  my  life. 

Dou.  Seize  on  him. 

Per.  I'm  taken  in  the  toils. 
[P£RCY  i^  surrounded  by  Guards^  who  ta^t 
his  sword. 

Dou.  In  the  cursed  snare 
Thou  laidst  for  me,  traitor,  thyself  ait  caughL 

Elw.  He  never  sought  thy  life. 

Dou.  Adulteress,  peace ! 
The  villain  Haroourt  too— but  he 's  at  resL 

Per.  Douglas.  I'm  in  thy  power;  but  do  net 

triumph,  [ne. 

Percy 's  betray  d,  not  conouer'd.    Come,  drsutcb 

Elw.  r  ro  DouoLAS.]  Odonot,doDotkillhim! 

Per.  Madam,  forbear; 
For  by  the  glorious  shades  of  my  great  &thei% 
Their  godlike  spirit  is  not  so  extim^ 
That  I  should  owe  my  life  to  that  vile  Scot 
Though  dangers  close  me  round  on  eveiy  side; 
And  death  besets  me,  I  am  Percy  still. 

Dou.  Sorceress,  ru  disappoint  thee— be  shallifip, 
Thy  minion  shall  expire  before  thy  fsce^ 
That  I  may  feast  my  hatred  with  your  pangs, 
And  make  his  dying  groans,  and  thy  food  tesii, 
A  banquet  for  my  vengeance. 

Elw.  Savage  tyrant T 

1  would  have  fallen  a  silent  sacrifice,  [tbef. 
So  thou  had'st  spar'd  my  fame — I  never  wran^'d 

Per.  She  knew  not  of  my  coming ; — I  alone 
Have  been  to  blame— Spite  of  her  interdiction, 
I  hither  came.     She  's  pure  as  spoUeas  saints. 

Elw.  I  will  not  be  excus'd  by  Percy's  crime; 
So  white  my  innocence,  it  does  not  ask 
The  shade  of  others'  faults  to  set  it  off; 
Nor  shall  he  need  to  sully  his  fair  fame 
To  throw  a  brighter  lustre  round  my  virtue. 

Dou.  Yet  he  can  only  die — but  deaui  for  hcnocr! 
Ye  powers  of  hell,  who  take  malignant  joy 
Tn  human  bloodshed,  give  me  some  dire  i 


Wild  as  my  hake,  and  desperate  as  my  wioogs! 
Per.  Enough  of  words.    Thouknow'st  I  iatit 
thee,  Douglas; 
'Tis  steadfast,  fix'd,  hereditary  hate, 
As  thine  for  me ;  oar  fathers  did  bequeath  it 
As  pert  of  oar  unalienable  Urthright, 
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Which  nought  but  death  can  end. — Come,  end  it 
here. 

Elw.lKneeU.]    Hdd,  Douglaa,  hold !— not  for 
myself  I  knee), 
f  do  not  plead  for  Perc^,  hut  for  thee : 
Arm  not  thy  hand  against  thy  future  peace, 
Spare  thy  brave  breast  the  tortures  of  remorM,-^ 
Stain  not  a  Ufo  of  unpolkrted  ^nour, 
For,  oh!  as  surely  as  thou  strik'st  at  Percy, 
Thou  wilt  for  ever  stab  the  fome  of  Douglas. 

JPer.  Finish  the  bloody  work. 

Dou.  Then  take  thy  wish. 

Per.  Why  dost  thou  start? 

[Feslcy  bares  kisbotom.  Douglas  advance* 
to  »tab  him,  and  discovers  the  scarf. 

Dou.  Her  scarf  upon  his  breast ! 
The  blasting  sight  converts  me  into  stone; 
Withers  my  powers  like  cowardice  or  age. 
Curdles  the  blood  within  my  shiv'ring  veins 
And  palsies  my  bold  arm. 

Per.  [Ironically  to  the  Knights.]  Hear  you,  his 
friends ! 
Bear  witness  to  the  glorious^  great  exploit, 
Record  it  in  the  annals  of  his  race, 
That  Douglas,  the  renown'd— the  valiant  Douglas, 
Fenc'd  round  with  guards,  and  safe  in  his  own 

castle. 
Surprised  a  knight  unarm'd,  and  bravely  slew  him. 

Dou.  [Throwing  away  his  dagger^  'Tistrue 
— I  am  the  very  stain  of  knighthood. 
How  is  my  fflory  dimra'd  I 

Elw.  It  bbzes  brighter  1 
Douglas  was  only  brave — he  now  is  generous ! 

Per.  This  action  has  restor'd  thee  to  thy  rank, 
And  makes  thee  worthy  to  contend  with  Percy. 

Dou,  Thy  joy  will  be  as  short  as  'tis  insulting. 

[TbELWINA. 

And  thou,  imperious  boy,  restrain  thy  boasting. 
Thou  hast  sav'd  ray  honour,  not  remov/d  my  hate. 
For  mj  soul  kiathes  thee  for  the  obligation. 
Give  him  his  sword. 

Per.  Now  thou*Tt  a  noble  foe, 
And  in  the  field  of  honour  I  will  meet  thee. 
As  knight  encount'ring  knight 

Elw.  Stay,  Percy,  stay, 
Strike  at  the  wretched  cause  of  all,  strike  here, 
Here  sheathe  thv  thirsty  sword,  but  spare  my 
husband.  [me, 

DovL  Turn,  Madam,  and  address  those  vows  to 
To  spare  the  precious  life  of  him  you  k»ve. 
Even  now  you  triumph  in  the  death  of  Douglas; 
Now  your  loose  fency  kindles  at  the  though^ 
And,  wildly  rioting  in  lawless  hope, 
Indulges  the  adultery  of  the  mind. 
But  I'll  defeat  that  wish. — Guards,  bear  her  in. 
Nay,  do  not  struggle.  [She  is  home  in. 

Per.  Let  our  deaths  suffice, 
And  reverence  virtue  in  that  form  inshrin'd. 

Dou,  Provoke  my  rage  no  forther. — I  have 
kindled 
The  burning  torch  of  never-dying  vengeance 
At  love's  expiring  lamp. — But  mark  me,  friends, 
If  Percy's  haopier  genius  should  prevail, 
And  I  shoula  fell,  give  him  safe  conduct  hence. 
Be  all  observance  paid  him. — Gk),  I  follow  thee. 

[Aside  to  Edric. 
Within  Fve  something  for  thy  private  ear. 

Per.  Now  shall  this  mutual  miy  be  appeas'd  I 
*  These  eager  hands  shall  soon  be  drench'd  in 

slaughter! 
Ves — like  two  femish'd  vultures  snuffing  blood, 
And  panting  to  destroy,  we'll  rush  to  combat; 
Vol.  I. 


Yet  I've  the  deepest,  deadliest  cause  of  hate, 
I  am  but  Percy,  ihou'it— Elwina's  husband. 

[EsennL 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  /.— Elwina'b  Apartment 

Elw.  Thou  who  in  judgment  still  remember'st 
mercy. 
Look  down  upon  my  woes,  preserve  my  husband ! 
Preserve  my  husband !  Ah,  I  dare  not  ask  it; 
My  very  prayers  may  pull  down  ruin  on  me ! 
If  Douglas  should  survive,  what  then  becomes 
Of— hm) — I  dare  not  name  ?  And  if  he  oonquors, 
I've  slain  my  husband.    Agonizing  state  1 
When  I  can  neither  hope,  nor  thiiSc,  nor  pray, 
But  guilt  involves  me.    Sure  to  know  the  wont 
Cannot  exceed  the  torture  of  suspense, 
When  each  event  is  big  with  equal  horror. 

[Looks  oul. 
What,  no  one  yet  1  This  solitude  is  dreadful  I 
My  horrors  multiply ! 

Enter  Birtha. 
Thou  messenger  of  wo ! 

Bir.  Of  wo,  indeed! 

Elw,  How,  is  my  husband  dead  1 
Oh,  speak  I 

Bir.  Your  husband  lives. 

Elw.  Then  farewell,  Percy 
He  was  the  tenderest,  truest ! — Bless  him,Heaven, 
With  crowns  of  gloi^-  and  immortal  joys ! 

Bir.  Still  are  you  wrong ;  the  combat  is  not  over. 
Stay,  flowing  tears,  and  give  me  leave  to  speak. 

Elw.  Thou  sayest  that  Percy  and  my  husband 
Then  why  this  sorrow  ?  pive ; 

Bir.  What  a  task  Lb  mine ! 

Elw.  Thou  talk'st  as  if  I  were  a  child  io  grief, 
And  scarce  acquainted  with  caJamify. 
Sjpeak  out,  unfold  thy  tale,  whate'er  it  be, 
For  I  am  so  femiliar  with  affliction. 
It  cannot  come  in  any  shape  will  shock  me. 

Bir*  How  shall  I  speak  1    Thy  husband-^- 

Elw.  What  of  Douglas? 

Bir.  When  all  was  ready  for  the  fetal  combat, 
He  call'd  his  chosen  knights,  then  drew  his  sword, 
And  on  it  made  them  swear  a  solemn  oath, 
Confirm'd  by  every  rite  religion  bids. 
That  they  would  see  perform'd  his  last  request 
Be  it  whate'er  it  would.    Alas !  they  swore. 

Elw.  What  did  the  dreadful  preparation  mean  1 

Bir.  Then  to  their  hands  he  ga ve a  poison 'd  cup| 
Compounded  of  the  deadliest  herbs  and  drugs; 
Take  this,  said  he,  it  is  a  husband's  legacy ; 
Percy  may  conquer — and — I  have  a  wife  I 
If  Douglas  falls,  Elwina  must  not  live. 

Elw.  Spirit  of  Herod !    Why,  'twas  greatly 
tnooght ! 
'Twas  worthy  of  the  bosom  which  conceiv'd  it ! 
Yet  'twas  too  merciful  to  be  his  own. 
Yes,  Douglas,  yes,  my  husband.  Til  obev  thee, 
And  bless  thy  genius  which  has  found  tne  means 
To  reconcile  thy  vengeance  with  my  peace, 
The  deadly  means  to  make  obedience  pleasant. 

Bir.  O  spare,  for  pity  spare,  my  bleeding  heart : 
Inhuman  to  the  last !    Unnatural  poison  I 

Elw.  My  gentle  friend,  what  is  there  in  a 
The  means  are  Uttle  where  the  end  is  kind. 
If  it  disturb  thee,  do  not  call  it  poison; 
Call  it  the  sweet  oblivion  of  my  cares, 
Mv  balm  of  wo,  my  cordial  of  affliction, 
The  drop  of  mercy  to  my  feinting  soul, 
My  kina  dismission  from  a  world  of  sonow^ 
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My  cnp  of  bliss,  my  passport  to  the  skies. 
Bir.  Hark!  whiat  alarm  is  thati 
Elw.  The  combat 's  over !    [BmrUA  goes  out. 
[Elwina  atands  in  a  fixed  attitude^  her 
handa  dasped. 
Now,  gracious  Heaven,  sustain  me  in  the  trial, 
Aad  DOW  my  spirit  to  thy  great  decrees ! 
Re-enter  Bibtha. 

,       [Elwina  looks  steadfastly  at  htr  vntkout 
speaking. 

Bit.  Douglas  is  fallen. 

Elit.  Bring  me  the  poison. 

Bir.  Never.  [approach! 

Elw.  Whercare  the  knights'?  I  summon  you— 
Draw  near,  ye  awful  ministers  of  fate, 
Dire  instruments  of  posthumous  revenge ! 
Come— I  am  ready ;  but  your  tardy  justice 
Defrauds  the  injur'd  deaci.— Go,  haste,  my  friend, 
See  that  the  castle  be  securely  guarded. 
Let  everygate  be  barr*d— prevent  his  entrance. 

Bir.  whose  entrance  1 

Elv).  His— the  murderer  of  my  husband. 

Bir.  He 's  single,  we  have  hosts  of  friends. 

Elw.  No  matter; 
Who  knows  what  love  and  madness  may  attempt  ? 
But  here  1  swear  by  all  that  binds  the  good, 
Never  to  see  him  moie.— Unhappy  Douglas. 
O  if  thy  troubled  spirit  still  is  conscious 
Of  our  past  woes,  took  down,  and  hear  me  swear, 
That  when  the  legacy  thy  rage  bequeathed  me 
Works  at  my  heart,  and  conquers  struggling 
£v'n  in  that  agony  I'll  still  be  faithful,     [nature, 
She  who  could  never  love,  shall  yet  obey  thee. 
Weep  thv  hard  fate,  and  die  to  prove  her  truth. 

Bir*  O  unexampled  virtue !    [A  noise  tpithout. 

Elw.  Heard  you  nothing '} 
By  all  my  fears  the  insulting  conqueror  comes. 
O  save  me,  shield  me ! 

Enter  Douglas. 

Heaven  and  earth,  my  husband ! 

Dou.  Yes 

To  blast  thee  with  the  sight  of  him  thou  hat'st 
Of  him  thou  hast  wrong'd,  adultress,  'tis  thy 
husband.  [mercy. 

Elw.  [Kneels,]  Bless'd  be  the  fountain  of  eternal 
This  load  of  guilt  is  spar'd  me !  Douglas  lives ! 
Perhaps  both  live !  [  TbBiRTHA.]  Could  I  be  sure 

of  that. 
The  poison  were  superfluous,  joy  would  kill  me. 

Dou.  Be  honest  now,  for  once,  and  curse  thy 
stars; 
Cune  thy  detested  fate  which  brings  thee  back 
A  hated  husband,  when  thy  guilty  soul 
Reveird  in  fond,  ima^nary  joys  i 

With  my  too  happy  nval :  when  thou  flew'st. 
To  gratify  impatient,  boundless  passion, 
And  join  adulterous  lust  to  bloody  murder; 
Then  to  reverse  the  scene !  polluted  woman ! 
Mine  is  the  transport  now,  and  thine  the  pang. 

Elw.  Whence  sprung  the  false  report  that  thou 
had'stfalTn? 

Dou.  To  give  thy  guilty  breast  a  deeper  wound, 
To  add  a  deadlier  sting  to  disappointment, 
I  rais'd  it—  I  contriv'd— I  sent  it  thee.        [virtue. 

Elw.  Thou  seest  me  bokl,  but  bold  in  conscious 
'—That  my  sad  soul  may  not  be  stain'd  with  blood. 
That  I  may  spend  my  few  short  hours  in  peace. 
And  die  in  holy  hope  of  Heaven's  forgiveness. 
Relieve  the  terrors  of  my  lab'ring  breast, 
SsT  X  am  clear  o^murder — say  he  lives, 


Say  but  that  little  word,  that  Percy  Iivci, 
And  Alps  and  oceans  shall  divide  us  ever, 
As  far  as  universal  space  can  part  us. 
Dou.  Canst  thou  renounce  oimi 
Elw.  Tell  me  that  he  lives, 
And  thou  ahalt  be  the  ruler  of  my  fiite, 
For  ever  hide  me  iu  a  convent's  cloom, 
From  cheerful  day-light,  and  theliaunts  ofina, 
Where  sad  austerity,  and  ceaseless  prayer 
Shall  share  my  uncomplaining  day  between  tiiom. 
Dou.  O,  hypocrite!  now,  Veogeaooe,  to  tiij 
office. 
I  had  forgot— Percy  commends  him  to  thee, 
And  by  nw  hand — 
Elw.  How— by  thy  hand? 
Dou.  Has  sent  thee 
This  precious^  pledge  of  love. 

[Eb  gives  her  Pebct's  twf. 
Elw.  Then  Percy 'sctead!  [miDe! 

Dou.  He  is.—O  great  revenge,  thou  now  ut 
See  how  convulsive  sorrow  rends  her  frune. 
This,  this  is  transport !— injur'd  honour  bow 
Receives  its  vast,  its  ample  retributwn. 
She  sheds  no  tears,  her  grief  s  too  highly  wnugiil; 
'Tia  speechless  agony. — She  most  not  feintr- 
She  shall  not  'scape  her  portion  of  the  pain. 
No !  she  shall  feel  the  fulness  of  distrete, 
And  wake  to  keen  perception  of  her  loss. 
Bir,  Monster  1   Barbarian !    leave  her  to  her 

sorrows. 
Elw.  [In  a  low  broken  voice.]  Douglas-thnk 
not  I  faint,  because  thou  seest 
The  pale  and  bloodless  cheek  of  wan  despsu. 
Fail  me  not  yet,  my  spirite;  thou  cold  bait, 
Cherish  thy  freezing  current  one  short  moaat, 
And  bear  thy  mighty  load  a  little  longer. 

Z?ou.  Percy,  I  must  avow  it,  bravely  fiwgtt,- 
Died  as  a  hero  should ;— but,  as  he  fell, 
(Hear  it,  fond  wanton  I)  call'd  upon  thy  Mne, 
And  his  last  guilty  breath  sigh'd  out— Elwina! 
Come— give  a  loose  to  rage,  and  feed  thy  moI 
With  w3d  complaints,  and  womanish  upbnWingi 

Elw.  [In  a  low  solemn  voice.]  No. 
The  sorrow 's  weak  that  wastes  itself  in  wcm, 
Mine  is  substantial  anguish— deep,  not  loud; 
I  do  not  rave — Resentment 's  the  return 
Of  common  souls  for  common  injuries.       [aon; 
Light  grief  is  proud  of  slate,  and  courts  coopB- 
But  there 's  a  dignity  in  cureless  sorrow, 
A  sullen  grandeur  which  disdains  compbiot; 
Rage  is  for  little  wrongs — Despair  is  domh. 

[Exeunt  Elwina  and  BiBTHi. 
D(m.  Why,  this  is  well  I  her  senseof  wo  if 
strong!  l*'"- 

The  sharp,  keen  tooth  of  gnawing  ffiief  oeToois 
Feeds  on  her  heart,  and  pays  me  back  my  pftng* 
Since  1  must  perish,  'twill  be  glorious  rein: 
I  fall  not  singly,  but,  like  some  proud  tower, 
1*11  crush  surrounding  objects  in  the  wicck. 
And  make  the  devastation  wide  and  dreadniL 

Enter  Radt. 

Baby.  O  wljther  shall  a  wretched  father  ton. 
Where  fly  for  Comfort  1    Douglas,  art  thou  hc«l 
I  do  not  ask  for  comfort  at  thy  hands. 
I'd  but  one  little  casket,  where  I  lodged 
My  precious  hoard  of  wealth,  and,  like  an  ww, 
1  gave  my  treasure  to  another's  keeping, 
Who  threw  away  the  gem,  nor  knew  its  valoe, 
But  left  the  plundered  owner  quite  a  beggw. 

Dou.  What  art  thou  come  to  see  thy  race  dfr 
honour'd  '* 
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And  thy  bright  sun  of  glory  set  in  blood  ? 
I  woald  have  spar'd  thy  virtues,  and  thy  age, 
The  knowledge  of  her  infamy. 

Rabv.  'Tis  false.  [blood. 

Had  she  been  base,  this  sword  had  drank  her 

Doa.  Ha !  dost  thoa  vindicate  the  wanton  1 

Baby.  Wanton? 
Thou  hast  defam'd  a  noble  lady's  honour — 
My  spotless  child — ^in  me  behold  her  champion: 
The  strength  of  Hercules  will  nerve  this  arm, 
When  lifted  in  defence  of  innocence. 
The  daughter's  virtue  for  the  father's  shield, 
Will  make  old  Raby  still  invincible. 

[Offbra to  draw. 

Dou.  Forbear. 

Raby.  Thou  dost  disdain  my  feeble  arm. 
And  acorn  my  ago. 

Dou.  There  will  be  blood  enough' 
Nor  need  thy  withered  veins,  old  loid,  be  drain'd, 
To  swell  the  copious  stream. 

Raby.  Thou  wilt  not  kill  hcrl 

Dou.  Oh,  'tis  a  day  of  horror  1 

Enter  Edjuc  and  Bibtha. 

Edr.  Where  is  Douglas  1 
I  come  to  save  him  frcftn  the  deadliest  crime 
Revenge  did  ever  meditate. 

Dmi.  What  meanest  thou  1  [wife. 

Edr.  This  instant  fly,  and  save  thy  guiltless 

Dou.  Save  that  perfidious — 

Edr.  That  mucn-injur'd  wdman. 

Bir.  Unfortunate  mdeed,  but  O  most  innocent ! 

Edr.  In  the  last  solemn  article  of  death. 
That  truth-compelling  state,  when  even  bad  men 
Fear  to  speak  falsely,  Percy  cleared  her  fame. 

Vou.  I  heard  him. — 'Twas  the  guilty  fraud  of 
love. 
The  scarf,  the  scarf !  that  proof  of  mutual  passion. 
Given  but  this  day  to  ratify  their  crimes ! 

Bir.  What  means  my  lord  1  This  day!  That 
fiital  scarf 
Was  given  long  since,  a  toy  of  childbh  friendship; 
Xx>ng  ere  your  marriage,  ere  you  knew  Elwina. 

Baby.  'Tis  I  am  guilty. 

Dou.  Hal 

Baby.  I, — I  alone. 
Confusion,  honour,  pride,  parental  fondness. 
Distract  my  soul, — Percy  was  not  to  blame. 
He  was — the  destin'd  husband  of  El  wina! 
He  lov'd  her — was  belov'd — and  I  approv'd. 
The  tale  is  long: — I  chang'd  my  purpose  since, 
Forbade  their  marriage — 

Dou.  And  confirnvd  my  mis'ry  1 
Twit*  did  they  meet  to-day — ^my  wife  and  Percy. 

Baby.  I  know  it 

Dou.  Ha !  thou  knew'st  of  my  dishonour  1 
Thou  wast  a  witness,  at)  approving  witness. 
At  least  a  tame  one  I 

Baby.  Percy  came,  'tb  true, 
A  constant,  tender,  but  a  guiltless  lover ! 

Dou.  I  shall  grow  mad  indeed ;  a  guiltless  lover  I 
Percy,  the  guiltless  lover  of  my  wife  1 

Baby.  He  knew  not  she  was  married. 

i?ou.  How  1  is't  possible  7  [cent; 

Baby.  Douglas,  'tis  true ;  both,  both  were  inno- 
He  of  her  marriage,  she  of  his  return.        [vow'd 

Bir.  But  now,  when  we  believ'd  thee  dead,  she 
Never  to  see  thy  rival.     Instantly, 
Not  in  a  state  of  momentary  passion. 
But  with  a  nnartyr's  dignity  and  calmness, 
She  bade  me  bring  the  poison. 

Dou.  Had'st  tlK>u  done  it, 


Despair  had  been  my  portion !  Fly,  good  BirtM; 
Find  out  the  soflenng  saint— descnbe  my  peni* 

tence. 
And  paint  my  vast  extravagance  of  Ibndneas, 
Teil  her  I  love  as  never  mortal  lov'd— 
Tell  her  I  know  her  virtues,  and  adore  them— 
Tell  her  I  come,  bat  dare  not  seek  her  pnaenoe, 
Till  she  pronounce  my  pardon. 

Bir.  I  obey.  [Exit  BmrOA. 

Baby.  My  child  is  innocent!  ye  choirs  of  saints 
Catch  the  bless'd  sounds — my  chik)  is  innocent ! 

Dou.  O  I  will  kneel,  and  sue  for  her  forgiveneM) 
And  thou  shalt  help  me  plead  the  cause  of  k>fe, 
And  thou  shalt  weep>-»she  cannot  sure  refuse 
A  kneeling  husband  and  a  weeping  father. 
Thy  venerable  cheek  is  wet  already. 

Baby.  Douglas!  it  ia  the  dew  of gmtefol  joy 
My  child  is  innocent  I  I  now  would  die, 
L«t  fortune  shoukl  grow  weary  of  her  kindniei^ 
And  grudge  me  this  short  transport. 

Dou.  Where,  where  is  she  ? 
My  fond  impatience  brooks  not  her  delay ; 
Cluick,  let  me  find  her,  hush  her  anxious  soul, 
And  sooth  her  troubled  spirit  into  peace. 

Enter  Birtha. 

Bir.  O  horror,  horror,  horror ! 

Dou.  Ah  I  what  mean'st  thoa  1 

Bir.  Elwina— 

Dou.  Speak — 

Bir.  Her  grief  wrought  up  to  frenzy. 
She  has,  in  her  delirium^  swaUow'd  poiMD ! 

Baby.  Frenzy  and  poison  1 

DoiL  Both  a  husband's  gift ; 
But  thus  I  do  her  justice. 
Aa  DoGGLAS  goea  to  stab  himself ^  enter  GlwIna 

distracted,  her  hair  dishevelledj  Percy's  teaxf 

in  her  hand. 

Elw.  [Croea  up  to  Douglas.]  What,  bk)od 
again  1  We  cannot  kill  him  twice  1 
Soft,  soft — ^no  violence — ^he  *s  dead  already  ; — > 
I  did  it — ^Yes — I  drown'd  him  with  my  tears ; — 
But  hide  the  cruel  deed  1  I'll  scratch  him  out 
A  shallow  grave,  and  lay  the  ^reen  sod  on  it ; 
Ay — and  111  bind  the  wild  bnar  o'er  the  turf; 
And  phint  a  willow  there,  a  weeping  willow — 

[She  aits  on  the  ground. 
But  look  you  tell  not  Douglas,  hell  disturb  him ; 
He'll  pluck  the  willow  up — and  plant  a  thorn. 
He  will  not  let  me  sit  upon  his  grave. 
And  sing  all  day,  and  weep  and  pray  all  night 

Baby.  Dost  thou  not  know  me  1 

Elw.  Yes — I  do  remember 
You  had  a  harmless  lamb. 

Baby.  1  had  indeed  1  [m>te, 

Elw.  From  all  the  flock  you  chose  her  out  a 
In  sooth  a  fair  one — ^you  did  bid  her  love  it — 
But  while  the  shepherd  slept  the  wolf  devour'd  it 

Baby.  My  heart  will  break.    This  is  too  much, 
too  much! 

Elw.  [Smilinf^.]  O  'twas  a  cordial  draught— I 
drank  it  all. 

Baby.  What  means  my  child  1 

Dou.  The  poison !    Oh  the  poison  I 
Thou  dear  wrong'd  innocence— 

Elw.  Off— raurderrr,  off! 
Do  not  defile  me  with  those  crimson  hands. 

[S7^4nM  the  aearf. 
This  is  his  winding  sheet — ^I'U  wrap  him  in  it — 
I  wrought  it  for  my  love — there — ^now  I've  dreas'd 

him. 
How  brave  he  looks  1  my  fiither  will  forgive  bin, 
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Bb  dmdj  lov'd  him  onoe — ^but  that  is  over. 
See  where  he  comei    beware,  my  gallant  Percy, 
^h !  ooQie  not  here,  thu  is  the  cave  of  death, 
And  there  'a  tlie  dark,  dark  palace  of  Revenge ! 
See  the  pale  ting  site  on  hia  blood-otain'd  throne ! 
He  points  to  me— I  come,  1  come,  I  come. 

[SkefainUf  they  run  to  Aer,  Dodolas  taka 
up  hit  sword  and  stabs  himself. 

Dou.  Thus,  thus  I  follow  thee. 

Edr.  Hold  thy  rash  hand! 

Dou.  It  is  too  late.    No  remedy  but  this 
Could  medicine  a  disease  so  desperate. 

Raby.  Ah,  she  reviveH ! 

Dou.  [Raising  himself.]  She  lives !  bear,  bear 
roe  to  her  I 
We  shall  be  happy  yet 

[Be  struggles  to  get  to  her^  but  sinks  dovn. 
It  will  not  be — 

O  lor  a  last  embrace — Alas !  I  fiiint — 
She  lives — Now  death  is  terrible  indeed — 
Fair  spirit,  1  lov'd  thee— O— Elwina !        [Dies. 

Elw.  Where  have  I  beeni    The  damps  of 
death  are  on  me.  [thus ! 

Rahy.  Look  up,  my  child !  O  do  not  leave  me 
Pity  the  anguish  of  thy  aged  father. 
Hast  thou  forgot  me  7 

EX\P.  No— you  are  my  father ; 
O  you  are  kindly  come  to  close  my  eyes. 
And  take  the  kus  of  death  from  my  cold  lips  I 

Rahy.  Do  we  meet  thus  ] 

Elto.  We  soon  shall  meet  in  peace. 
J'fo  but  a  Aint  remembrance  of  the  past— 


But  something  tells  me— O  thoae  painful  8tzqgf»)es 
Raise  me  a  little — there — 

[She  sees  the  body  of  Docglis 
What  sight  is  that  ?  [der  d ! 

A  sword,  and  bloody  1    Ah!  and  Douglas  mnr- 

Eidr.  Convinced  too  late  of  your  unequal] '<1 
virtues,  [^roofPi, 

And  wrung  with  deep  compunction  for  yoo 
By  his  own  hand  the  wretched  Douglas  fell. 

Elw.  This  adds  another,  sharper  pang  to  death. 
O  thou  Eternal !  take  him  to  thy  mercy, 
Nor  let  this  sin  be  on  his  head,  or  mine ! 

Raby.  I  have  undone  you  all — the  crime  kmine! 
O  thou  poor  injur'd  saint,  forgive  thy  &ther, 
He  kneels  to  ms  wrong'd  child. 

Elw.  Now  you  are  cruel. 
Come  near,  my  father,  nearer — ^t  would  see  von, 
But  mists  and  darkness  cloud  my  faiTuig  sigtit. 

0  death !  suspend  \hj  rights  for  one  short  moment, 
Till  I  have  ta'en  a  father's  last  embrace — 

A  father's  blessing. — Once — ^and  now  'tis  over. 
Receive  me  to  thy  mercy,  gracious  Heaven ! 

[Sie  diet. 
Raby.  She's  gone  I  for  ever  gone!  coU,  desd 
and  cold. 
Am  I  a  father?  Fathers  love  their  children 

1  murder  mine  I  With  imjnous  pride  I  snatch'd 
The  bolt  of  vengeance  from  the  hand  of  Heaten 
My  punishment  is  great — ^but  oh !  'tis  just. 
My  soul  submissive  bows.    A  righteous  God 
Has  made  my  crime  become  my  chastisement. 

[Eseuni 
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THE  COUNTESS  BATHURST, 


TBAOSDT  It  TBBT  UtnomTLLT  nSCmiBBD,  ▲•  A 
SMALL  TBIB9TB  TO  HBB  llABT  TIBTVB8, 
ABO  AS  A 

TBsniioirT  or  trb  rBWNDSHv  wm  wncv  shb  aoMoiBt 

HBB  HOST  OBBDIBMT  AMD  HOST 

OBLIOBD  SIOIMJI  MBVAVI, 

THEAUTHOR. 


PROLOCHJB. 

mumv  BT  TBI  AOTBOB  Of  T«K  TBA«U>T.F«4VOKB|f  BT  m.  SVU. 


Ovm  modem  pools  now  <«ii  ocorcely  choose 
A  subject  worthy  of  the  Tragic  Muse ; 
For  bards  so  web  hsTS  gleaoNl  th*  hbtoric  field, 
TbBt  scaice  one  sbesf  th'  exhsosted  ancients 

yield; 
Or  i(  peichBDce,  tiiey  from  the  pilden  crop 
Some  graiDS,  with  hm  peminous,  rarely  aro|^ ; 
Our  author  Uiese  consigns  to  manl^  toil, 
For  elassic  themes  demand  a  classic  sofl. 
A  Tsgraat  she,  the  desert  waste  who  chose, 
Where  trath  and  history  no  restraints  impose. 
To  her  the  wilds  of  fiction  open  lie, 
A  flow'xT  prospeot,  and  a  boondless  ilty ; 
Yet  haid  tne  task  to  keep  the  ^onward  way, 
Where  the  wide  scenery  lures  the  foot  to  stray ; 
Where  no  severer  limits  check  the  Muse 
Than  lawless  fimcy  is  disposed  to  choose. 
Nor  does  she  emulate  ttie  loftier  strains 
Which  higli  kerok  Tragedy  maintains : 
Nor  conquest  she,  nor  wars,  nor  triumphs  stnft. 
Nor  with  rash  hand  o'ertums  the  torones  of 

kings. 
No  kin'd  empires  |preet  to-nig)it  jfmt  eyes. 
No  nations  at  oor  hiddmg  fall  or  rise ; 


To  statesmen  dsep,  to  jMliticians  grate, 
Theee  themes,  congenial  tp  thev  tastes,  ym 

lesTO, 
Of  crowns  and  camps,  a  kiqgdom^s  weal  oc  wo, 
How  few  can  judge,  because  how  f«w  can  know! 
But  here  you  aU  may  boast  the  censor's  art^ 
Here  all  are  critics  vSho  possess  a  heart. 
And  of  the  passions  we  display  to-nig|i)K, 
Each  hearer  judges  like  the  Stagyrite. 
The  scenes  A  priiate  life  our  author  shows 
A  simple  story  of  domestic  woes ; 
Nor  unimportant  is  the  glass  we  hold. 
To  show  the  efiect  of  passions  uncontrotTd ; 
For  if  to  gOTom  realms  belong  lo  few, 
Yet  all  who  liye  have  ptusioHM  to  subdne. 
Self-conquest  is  the  lesson  books  should  preach. 
Self-conquest  is  the  theme  the   stage  should 

teach. 
Vouchsafe  to  learn  this  obrious  duty  here. 
The  yexse  though  feeble,  yet  the  morsTs  clear. 
O  mark  to-night  the  unexampled  woes 
Which  from  unbounded  self-mdulgence  flows. 
Your  candour  once  endur'd  our  author's  laya; 
£ndure  them  bow — ^it  will  be  ample  praise 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DIUMA 


JEad  Gbiu>bobb. 
RivBBB,  hia  son. 
Oblambo^  b  yoBog  Italiaa  Const. 


Bbbtbaxow 
F.innif.iBA. 
Julia. 


Admw.— iSflrl  GmLDFOBB^B  GMtfk. 


ACTl. 

A*r  BsBfniAMD. 

What  fboh  are  seriously  nmkiHshrtiy 


Ber. 

iriUaiBB! 
T«L.L 


I  play  a  sorer  game,  and  screen  my  beoft 
With  easy  looks  and  undesignmg  smUee ; 
And   whde  my  plots  still  spring  from 

thoc^t, 

My  deeds  appear  the  effect  of  wild  sapriee, 
Ajidl  the  thoug^ess  da^e  of  pddy  chaseB. 
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What  bat  this  fnuikness  codd  have  won  the 

promise 
Of  young  Orlando,  to  confide  to  me 
That  secret  grief  which  preys  upon  his  heart  1 
'Tis  shallowi  indiscreet  hypocrisy, 
To  seem  too  good  :  I  am  the  eareUss  Bertrand, 
The  honest,  undesigning,  plain,  blunt  maB. 
The  follies  I  syow  cloak  those  I  hide, 
For  who  will  search  where  nothing  seems  con- 
cealed 1 
'Tis  rogues  of  solid,  prudent,  grave  demeanour, 
Excite  suspicion ;  men  <m  whose  duk  btoiw   . 
Discretion,  with  his  iron  hand,  has  grar'd 
The  deep-mark'd  characters  of  tho\:^tfulnes8. 
Here  comes  my  uncle,  venerable  Guildford, 
Whom  I  could  honour,  were  he  not  the  sire 
Of  that  aspiring  boy,  who  fills  the  gap     [thee  f 
'Twizt  me  and  fortune ; — Rivers,  how  I  hate 

Enter  OvanretD. 

How  fkres  my  noble  uncle  t 

Guild.  Honest  Bertraad ! 

I  must  complain  we  have  so  seldom  met : 
Where  do  you  keepi   believe  me,   we  have 
missM  you.  [me,  sir, 

Ber.  O,  my  good  lord  f  your  pardon — spare 
For  there  are  follies  in  a  youn|;  man's  life, 
And  idle  thoughtless  hours,  which  t  should  blush 
To  lay  before  your  wise  and  temperate  age. 

Orild.  Well,  be  it  so— youth  has  a  privilege, 
And  I  should  be  asham'd  could  I  forget 
I  have  myself  been  young,  and  harshly  chide 
This  not  ungraceful  gayety.     Yes,  Bertrand, 
Prudence  becomes  moroseness,  when  it  makes 
A  rigid  inquisition  of  the  fault, 
Not  of  the  man,  perhaps,  but  of  his  youth. 
Foibles  that  shame  the  head  on  which  old  Time 
Has  shower'd  his  snow,  are  then  more  pardon- 
And  age  has  many  a  weakness  of  its  own.  [able. 

Ber.  Your  gentleness,  my  lord,  and  mild  re- 

Correct  the  wanderings  of  misguided  youth, 
More  than  rebuke  can  shame  me  into  virtue. 

Guild.  Saw  you  my  beauteous  ward,    the 
lady  Julia  1 

Ber.  She  pass'd  this  way^  and  with  her  vour 
Your  Emmeuna.  [fair  daughter. 

Guild.  CaU  them  both  my  daughters ; 

For  scarce  is  Emmelina  more  beloved 
Than  Julia,  the  dear  child  of  my  adoption. 
The  hour  approaches  too,  (and,  bless  it  heaven, 
With  thy  benignest,  kindliest  influence  !) 
When  Julia  shall  indeed  become  my  daughter, 
Shall,  in  obedience  to  her  father's  will, 
Crown  the  impatient  vows  of  my  brave  son, 
And  richly  pay  him  for  his  dangers  past. 

Ber.  Oft  have  I  wondered  now  the  jallant 
Youthful  and  ardent,  dotmg  to  excess,  [Rivers, 
Could  dare  the  dangers  of  uncertain  war, 
Ere  marrisLze  had  confirmed  his  claim  to  Julia. 

Guild.  *Twas  the  condition  of  her  father's  will. 
My  brave  old  fellow-aokUer,  and  my  firiend ! 
He  wished  to  see  our  ancient  houses  joined 
By  this,  our  children's  union ;  but  the  veteran 
So  highly  valued  military  prowess. 
That  he  bequeath'd  his  fortunes  and  his  daughter 
To  my  young  Rivers,  on  these  terms  ak>ne, 
That  he  should  early  gain  renown  in  arms ; 


And  if  he  from  the  field  returned  a  conqoemr, 
That  sun  which  saw  him  oeme  victorions  hooie 
Should  witness  their  esponsals.    Yet  he  conies 

not! 
Hie  event  of  war  is  to  the  brave  onceitain. 
Nor  can  desert  in  arms  ensure  success^ 

Ber.  Yet  ftme  speaks  kradly  of  his  eaily 
valour.  [Orlando, 

Cfuild.  E'er  since  the  Italian  count,  the  young 
Mv  Rivers'  bosom  friend,  has  been  my  gneet. 
The  elory  of  my  son  is  all  his  theme : 
Oh !  he  reeounUi  his  virtues  with  such  joy. 
Dwells  on  his  merit  with  a  zeal  so  warm,' 
As  to  his  generous  heart  pays  back  again 
The  praises  he  bestows.         • 

Ber.  Orlando's  noble. 

He's  of  a  tender,  brave,  and  sallant  nature. 
Of  honour  most  romantic,  wim  such  graces 
As  charm  all  womankind. 

Guild.  And  here  comes  one. 

To  whom  the  story  of  Orlando's  praise 
Sounds  like  sweet  mosic. 

Ber.  What,  your  charming  danghter  f 

Yes,  I  suspect  she  loves  the  Italian  count : 

{Aside,) 
That  nrast  not  be.    Now  te  obedrve  her  doeelr. 

Enter  EimsLiHa. 

Guild.  Come  hither,  Emmelina:   we  weie 
speaking 
Of  the  young  Count  Orlando.    What  think  yM 
Of  this  accomplished  stranger  1 

Em.  (confuaed.)  Of  Orisndo! 

Sir,  as  my  father's  guest,  my  brother's  friend, 
I  do  esteem  the  count. 

Guild.  Nay,  he  has  merit 

Might  justify  thy  friendship,  if  he  wanted 
Hie  claims  thou  mention'st ;   yet  I  mean  to 
blame  him.  [my  father  1 

Em.  What  has  he  done?  How  has  he  wioog'd 
For  you  are  just,  and  are  not  angry  lightly ; 
And  he  is  mild,  unapt  to  give  o&nce, 
As  you  to  be  offended. 

Guild.  Nay,  'tis  net  much : 

But  why  does  young  Orlando  shun  my  presence! 
Why  lose  that  cheerful  and  becoming  spirit 
Which  lately   charmed  us   alii     Kivers  will 

chide  us, 
Should  he  return  and  find  his  fiiend  unhaBiy. 
He  is  not  what  he  was.     What  says  my  cndd! 

Em.  My  lord,  when  first  my  brother's  frieod 
amved — 
Be  still,  my  heart—  (Aside.) 

Ber.  She  dares  not  use  his  name 

Her  brother's  friend !  {Aside.) 

Em.  When  first  your  noble  guest 

Came  from  that  vo3rage  he  kindly  undertow 
To  ease  our  terrors  for  mr  Rivers'  safe^. 
When  we  believed  him  dead,  he  seem'd  most 

happy. 
And  shar'd  the  gen'ral  joy  his  presence  gave. 
Of  late  he  is  less  gay ;  my  brother's  absence, 
(Or  I  mistake)  disturbs  his  friend*s  repose : 
Nor  is  it  strange ;  one  mind  informs  them  both 
Each  is  the  very  soul  that  warms  the  other, 
And  both  are  wretched  or  are  bless'd  togedttr 

Ber.  Why  trembles  my  fair  oouainl 

Em.  Can  I  thU 
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Tbat  my  lor*^  hroHin**  liTe  iiu  bees  m  dangisr, 
Nor  feel  a  ttionff  emotkni  t 

Ber,  (iromet^.)  GvMTOuspity! 

Bqt  when  tbftt  clanger  has  to  long  been  put, 
Toil  ahould  forget  jovr  Unon. 

Bm.  I  shall  neyer ; 

For  when  I  think  that  danger  spnmg  from  friend- 
That  RiTets,  to  preserve  anotiier*s  life,  [ship ; 
loearr'd  this  perd,  still  mj  wonder  rises. 

Bar.  And  why  another's  hfo  1  Why  not  Or- 
lando's 1 
Such  caution  more  betrays  than  honest  freedom. 

GuM.  He's  still  the  same,  the  gibing,  thooght- 
less  Bertrand, 
Serere  of  speeeh,  but  mnoeent  of  malice. 

{ExitGrnhUvonn:  EmauvA  going. 

Ber.  Stay,  my  fair  eonsin !  still  with  adverse 

Am  I  beheld  1    Had  I  Oikndo's  form,      [eves 

I  mean,  were  I  L3te  him  your  hniher*^  frimdy 

Then  wonld  toot  looks  be  tamed  thus  eoldly 

on  me  1  [nothing, 

Bm.  But  that  I  know  yoor  levity  means 
And  that  your  heart  accords  not  with  your 
This  would  offend  me.  [tongue, 

Ber.  Gome,  confess  the  truth, 

That  this  gay  Ftorentine,  this  Tuscan  rover, 
Has  won  your  easy  heart,  and  given  yon  his : 
I  know  the  whole ;  I'm  of  his  secret  council ; 
He  has  confess'd^ 

£m.  Ha!  what  has  he  confess'd  1 

Ber.  That  you  are  wimdrous  fair :  nay,  notb- 
ipg  farther: 
How  disappointment  fires  her  angry  cheek ! 

(Amde.) 
Yourself  have  told  the  rest,  your  looks  avow  it. 
Your  eyee  are  honest,  nor  conceal  the  secret 

Em,  Know,  sir,  that  virtue  no  concealment 


So  littb  akiU'd  to  sMft  the  tUng  it  is  not. 
That  if  my  lips  are  mute,  my  looks  betray  ma. 

Re-enter  Bkbtxand  with  Oklaitdo. 

Ber.  Now  to  alarm  her  heart,  and  search  out 

his.  (4nde.) 

Or>  We  crave  your  pardon,  beauteous  Em- 


So  for  from  dreading,  she  solicils  notice. 
And  wishes  .every  secret  thought  she  hai^xmrs. 
Bare  to  the  eye  of  men,  ae  tis  to  heaven. 

Ber.  Yet  mariL  me  well :  trust  not  Orlando's 
'  truth; 
The  citron  groves  have  heard  his  amorous  vows 
Breath'd  oat  to  maay  a  beauteous  maid  of 

Florence  \ 
Bred  in  those  softer  clhnes,  his  roving  heart 
Ne'er  leam'd  to  think  fidelity  a  virtue ; 
He  laughs  at  tales  of  British  constancy. 
But  see,  Orlando  comee-— he  seeks  you  here. 
With  eyes  bent  downwards,  folded  arms,  pale 
Bisorder'd  k>ok8,  and  negh^t  atlire,  [cheeks, 
And  all  the  careless  equipage  of  k>ve,     [Mood 
He  bends  this  way.    Why  does  the  mounting 
'rhas  crimson  your  fair  cheek  1    He  does  not 

see  us; 
m  venture  to  disturb  his  meditations, 
And  instantly  ^return.  [Exii  Bbbtbjlkd. 

Em.  No  more ;  but  leave  me. 

He's  talkative,  but  harmless ;  rude,  but  honest ; 
Fuller  of  mirth  than  mischief.   See,  they  meet— 
fhis  war  they  come ;  why  am  I  dius  alarm'd  1 
What  is't  to  me  that  here  Orlando  comes  1 
Oh,  for  a  little  portion  of  that  art 
Ungenerous  men  ascribe  to  our  whole  sex ! 
A  httle  artifice  were  prudence  now : 
Bnt  I  have  none  ;  m^  poor  unpractis'd  heart 
Is  so  unknowing  of  dissimulation, 


If  rudsly  we  intrude  imon  your  thoughts ; 
Thoughts  Dure  as  infants'  dreams  or  angels' 

wishes, 

And  gentle  as  the  breast  from  which  they  spring. 

Em.  Be  still,  my  heart,  nor  let  him  see  thy 

weakness.  {Aeide.) 

We  are  much  bound  to  thank  you,  cousin  Ber- 

trand. 
That  since  your  late  return,  the  Count  Orlando 
i^pears  once  more  among  us.    Say,  my  k>rd. 
Why  have  vou  shunn'd  your  friends'  societvt 
Was  it  well  done  1    My  father  bade  me  chide 

you; 
I  am  net  made  for  chidmg,  but  he  bade  me ; 
He  says,  no  more  you  riae  at  eariy  dawn 
With  him  to  chaoe  the  boar :  I  pleaded  for  you ; 
Told  him  'twas  savage  sport. 

Or»  what  was  his  answer  1 

Em.  He  aaid  'tvras   sport  for  heroes,  and 
made  heroea ; 
That  hunting  was  the  veiy  school  of  war. 
Taught  our  brave  youth  to  shine  in  nobler  fields, 
PreMrv'd  them  from  the  rust  of  dull  inaction, 
Train'd  them  for  aims,  and  fitted  them  for  con- 
qvest. 
Or.  O,  my  frur  advocate  !  scarce  can  I  grieve 
To  have  done  wrong,  since  my  offence  has 
So  sweet  a  pleader.  [goin'd 

Ber.  (4Uti#.)  So,  Ilike  this  well; 

Full  of  respect,  but  cold. 

Em.  My  lord,  your  pardon , 

My  father  waits  my  coming ;  X  attend  him. 

{E»t. 
Ber.  In  truth,  my  lord,  you^re  a  right  hi^y 
man; 
Her  parting  look  proclaims  that  you  are  blest ; 
The  crimson  blusnes  on  her  cheek  display 'd 
A  gentle  strife  'twizt  modesty  and  love  : 
Diwretion  strove  to  daah  the  rising  joy. 
But  conquering  love  prerail'd  and  told  the  tale. 
My  lord,  you  answer  not. 

Or.  What  ahdll  say! 

Oh,  couldst  thou  read  my  heart ! 

Ber.  The  hour  is  come 

When  my  impatient  friendship  claims  that  trust 
Which  I  so  oA  have  press'd,  and  you  have 

rroBus'd. 
cannot  tell  thee  :  'tis  a  tale  of  guilt ; 
How  shall  I  speak  1  my  resolution  sickens ; 
All  virtuous  men  will  shun  me,  thou  wilt  scorn 
And  fly  the  fool  contagion  of  my  crime,     [me, 
Ber.  My  bosom  is  not  steel'd  with  that  haxsh 
prudence 
Which  would  reproach  thy  failings :  tell  me  all ; 
The  proudest  heart  lovea  to  cepose  its  faults 
Upon  a  breast  that  has  itself  a  tincture 
Of  human  weakness  :  I  have  frailties  too, 
Frailties  that  teach  me  how  to  pity  thine. 
What !  ailent  still  1    Thou  lov*st  my  heauteoua 
HaTelnotgueea'd^  [couMil 


tVB  WOIi»  CriMJBCRAH 


Mi^  #nte  ft  bmnk  itaic  sM  l»f«, 
Tempt  bftimiii  bnck  agtin  i»  th»t  bud  world 
They  luui  lenounc'd,  aiid  make  religiad*  irrn 
r Mff6«fbt  of  tMr  Mf  T«1i»  >  MkT  ^ . 
Tm,  Bertnnd-come,  PU  tett  thee  iH  fcny  week- 
tlm  hMt  al6dter,eyi^p^^likii«hewl--(iew 
Thou  ait  not  ligid  to  a  friend's  Meeti. 
That  heerehly  fomi  I  tiew  i*ilfc  ifee  •»  eeW 
Aa  naiMe  itfMgea  of  yMMe  BMBU ; 
I  aee.a]id  know  the  worVmaiwhip  #%ilio ; 
My  judgmnit  owna  her  eaqmiite  peiieetiftw^ 
Bat  my  tebeHiom  heifft  deiiiea  her  eUim. 

B».  Whatdolhear!  yo«  hfro  hK  not ! 

Or.  Oh!Btttn«a! 

For  pity  do  not  hate  me ;  hut  thoe  rnbat, 
Fbt  am  i  DDI  «t  ▼siaiiee  wMi  myaeiri 
TM  ahaU  I  wrong  her  mIK  tnMt«gMm% 
And  apom  the  heart  I  lahMt^d  to  obtaftil 
She  lovea  me»  Bertrand:  «h!  too  iow  ahls 

[«■ 


L»vto  mb  with  teaftareat^  tnMit,  ehMtoM  pie- 
LoTOO  me,eh,  biib^Mia  iiie!  aa  i  lov»— liiia. 

jStor.  HeaidlanBhtl   Did  yoA  Ml  ipeak  of 
Julia  1 
Mlat  the  )eifelyw«d  of  my  good  uncle? 
Mih!  thOMtieaaof  yoiir&iiMd,ef  Rhwal 

Or.  Go  on,  go  «n,  and  mge  me  with  my  guilt; 
J^iMday  my  onmi^  li  aU  ila  nfttiTt  btaakbeaa } 
Tett  me  iome  U«eiid  ef  M^Mil  ialMhood, 
Tell  me  aeme  dreaitfid  tate  of  peiju'd  fwandk. 
Of  truat  belMy*d»  of  umoeMiee  d»e«lv*d : 
Place  the  dire  chronicle  before  my  eveo ; 
Mune  the  hoiite,  ag^w^  the  guik : 

Hm 

Aalridi     , 
Of  all  I  loTo  on  earth. 
Set.  Juat  aa  I  wish.      {AMide.) 

Or.  Theaknow^it  I  left  my  mrtiv*  Italy, 
Onected  hither  by  the  noble  Rivera^ 
To  eaaehk  fiithefa  leora»  who  ihou^  hofdl 
In   that  enftasoment  where  wse    ooth    were 


une  liie  nonw,  ag^wwe  wia  gw ; 
kt  I  mny  eteihe  e^da  widrh  await  m^ 
r  pull  aueh  fatal  miachiel^  onaiy  head, 
Iridi  my  ruin  muat  involTe  the  lale 


awratME.    I gitt'4 •»& wii» « 
Oai'd,  and  forgot  dm  t«Bdar£mmelii  . 
Qaa'd,  m^  fetgot  the  gen'reaa,  ttnefiwg  Mima, 

tWotii^  faiU,m»  firiandehip»  aa^  aay  *- 

&r.  DoeeMiftklMwyouKleeet 

Or.  Foibid  it,  1 

WhalS  «hink*elthMiiemaolavgMMi»ciA 

Aa  boldly  to airow  it  1    BeitnBd,B»i 

For  aU  IheUMgdemaof  the  apaeioue  earthy 

I  wwkd  M*  WMig  lagr  friMi^  w  drnvB  m^  boo- 

our.  i«^ 

Mer,  TraalBM^je«thi«kloohMdIgaffMr- 

Ot.  ThiBkIlmvolodg'd&aecratinth|bi«ael 


On  which  my  peace,  my  £mbo,  u»  aU  depewb ; 
Long  have  I  eti^jgled  wilii  the  &ud  tialh» 
And  aaeroehATedoff'd  to  baoethe  it  t*  myaelf : 
Fcr^ohl  toeaux^  theiaatdewnprmdoaip, 
Tfan  troa^aaroM  path  thai  kaada  to  nultydMda, 
Iktolnakofem&Biiliftflotbotheiiibta.    lEaL 
Ber.  Am  I  awakel    No:  'tis  deiuioA  aU! 
M^  wildest  wishes  never  soar'd  t»  thio ; 
Fortune  an>iaipatea«y  plot ;  hetoveeber. 
I»oTea  taaiwhoml  woabhtio  him  Umm    Wiei 

JuUal 
Qiteiia%ye%  rU  pby  thee  at  my  will; 
^or  pin>P«t  I  thou  hast  tmawd  t»  mf  haad 
Tbo  slBi^  by  which  I'll  move  thM  to  thy  ram, 
4,^^»ih^tmithein»tiniiaentofTcnj|paaee. 
Of  gl(»iotts  vengeance  on  the maalhntow  {SmL 

ACT  a 

Enier  Joua 


Hie  wta  a  glorioua  wMmd»  gohi'd  m  the 
Of  gen^kmM  frienda^o :  for  e  hoetiie  i|pew, 
Aim*d  at  my  broaat,  Rivets  in  hie  iweitM^ 
ShT'd  my  devoted  liib,  «nd  wdtt  my  soeL 

Ber.  Soiarlknew;  butwhatef  Bmmetfttal 

Or.  ^liniOthflK  her  gentle  beeutiea  first  aUurM 
me, 
Or  whether  peecefol  acenea  and  rural  vhadesi 
(k  leisuye»  or  the  want  of  other  eb)ect% 
Or  eolitude^  apltoengendtr  lote, 
^igag'dmy  aoul,  I  know  not;  hot  I  tov'd  her. 
We  w«ro  together  alw«ys^  till  the  habit 
Gi^w  into  oomethme  like  mmmnkj. 
When  Bmmrfina  left  me  I  was  sad, 
Nor  ktaew  e  jey  tiM  Smiimlhie  €«aae ', 
Hot  noft  eoeiety  enue'd  my  mmd, 
FUl*d  up  vm  vacant  hear^  and  toiMh'd  my  soul : 
TWae  gral&eda,  Hlras  friendahip,  *twee  esteem, 
*rw«a  k<eaaott,i'twaa  persttaiionr*Hmy,  twae 

Ber.  BiM  1i4iere  waa  JuUa  1  {love. 

Or.  OhI  tooioonshaeame; 

For  when  I  saw  that  vrondfOtts  liMte  of  beauty, 
I  atood  entraneed,  hhe  some  aetNmnistoi 
Who^  aa  he  views  the  bii^  eapaaae  of 


^kJiia.  How  many  caiea  perplex  the  maid  who 
kavahl 
Cane  adikh  the  vaaam  hamifca*  naaar  taM. 
Youibodly  tramfafe  for  a  bi«lhoe*attfo  ; 
Orlando  mourns  the  abaence  of  a  f ' 
Guildfoed  is  audeas for  a  saaVl 
la  my  poor  heari  yaor  ^ 
With  added  fearaaadi 
Th^  sU  aailo  ia  m»k  I  foal  foe  ailf 
His  life,  his  fame,  hu  absence,  and  hip  fove  ; 
For  ha  amy  liva  w  aeo  hia  aatiao  haw, 
Aadhe  may  hve  to  bleaa  a  eisiu-'a  hci|pa% 
May  live  to  gratify  impatient  fciaadA^j 
May  lifve  todoaM  a  foiher'e  hooaa  vntktaaMar, 
May  livato  glary,  yet  be  doedlolaaa. 

Em,  Foribear  theae  foaaa;.  th^r  wand  my 
brother's  hapom: 
dalia!  a  lBa»ama»aHMtbaoietfoilh6d6 
Cawaide  Omo  daio  aankaee  la  be  fobe^ 


OMrarda  ahme  dam  ii^pm  ttaatiM  viitB% 

Aad  with  bold  parjuiiai  aOant  hi^  haavam. 

Jtika.  I  kno»  hia  faith,  aad  ^iamais  hia  nr> 
I  know  his  heart  is  tender  as  'tie  bmne ;  [taes ; 
That  all  h»  fotheB*s  ivaith».lM  airtec'ae^ama, 
Meet  ia  hia  gmerous  bn^asl  sad  yet  I  foav^ 
1^'d  liha  ma,  and  did  not  feai ! 

£MMr  ^Omunreaa. 


^haU.  Wheaa  aee  aay 
where  is  ialiat 
How  ahall  I  iDoak  dm  fahMoe  of  my  haarit 
MNr  ean,  my  Mhw%  wiH  thia  day  VBlai^ 
Em.  Mydaaraatbialbari 
Jaiai.  Ba!  mf  ilia«i 

Propitiooa  haaaaiL  I 


TOB  VDUa  W  HANVAH  IfiOHB. 


An.  AirifilagrMia 


My 


rivolCMIMl  mTRh 
iawf  the  taiin»  ■ 


H* 

Tke  UMto%  «*«rY  tbe  -...,, 

And  Rh«ia»  M»  aa  Bagiuli  wwnmr,  hastai 
TolarflutftuMteBttlwfMlafbMaftf.    [ffair. 

Jti^A.  My  jay  otiiom  m»! 

Mm.  AndaM^Oriuidol 

How  wil  th»  waioane  bbw  Mntimrt  his  aoiiU 
AnA  nne  Us  dtoounff  hoot !  wilk  tntei  iril 


For  kb  Ejected  niiil 

JSkfcr  Obi.4K7m>m4  Bbjitraiip. 

Jk^  My  iMd  OHwdb, 

Wherefore thftttwaldad Mr!  aoiMrejrWidweO 
On  ywir«ieetelaiff  theme;  you  speak  no  ante 
The  prmisea  of  your  RiTers ;  kbaclMng'dt 
la  he  not stOllke galiaM lUend you  loT*d^ 
Am  wmimum  aadaa  vayaiitl 

Or.  Stfllthaaana; 

He  mwt  be  ever  vntaoaa,  eter  ^laaC. 

Bm,  IfRheniatheaaBM,lheii»uBtrUiiiik 
Orlando  greatly  cliang'd ;  yea  flpeak  notof  hio^ 
Norlonf  for  hia  rstaro,  aa  Toa  were  wont 
How  did  yoQ  nee  to  ^end  tke  liTi^nff  day> 
le  leBiBg  aano  new  liamlwa  of  year  meedf 
Till  niffht  broke  in  i^on  th'  ot^uahM  tale; 
And  inien  *twaa  o*er,  yea  weald  b^pn  again, 
Andwamin  wedd  liatan  with  del^^ 
With  tnJk  delight,  aa  if  we  had  not  heard  it ! 
I>pea  Ri««ialBaa  deaerve,  or  yea  leas  lofe  1 

€r.  .Haf«Inotlov*dhiia1  waabiyfriendridB 
When  any  paked  hit  gloriea  in  the  field  1   [ceU 
My  ?aftar'l  heart  haa  honaded  at  the  talel 
MetboNBu^ht  I  grew  illaataoea  fieni  hia  gioiy. 
And  rich  from  hia  reoewn ;  to  hear  him  prais*d. 
More  proud  than  if  I  had  MhieT*d  his  deeds, 
Attd  reaped  myadf  the  harveat  of  his  lune. 
Hew  ha?e  I  ttenblei  lor  a  Kfe  so  dear, 
When  his  too  ardent  sonl,  despising  cantkm, 
Has  plung'd  him  in  the  Ibfemest  ranks  of  war, 
AairinloTe  with  danger. 

JtUi^  VaK^nftRSren! 

IJfiear  doea  thy  greataesa  justify  my  lote  t 

Ser,  He's  distant  £ur,  so  I  may  safely  praise 
him.  (dfide.) 

I  claim  aome  meiit  in  my  love  of  RiTeia, 
Sinee  I  admire  the  Tirtues  that  eclipse  me  ; 
Withple«e«e  I  aarfoy  those  dandiag  heigH^ta 
Mygay,  inactive temner cannot  reaciL 

"--•--  like  my  honest  eonsjn.    Then, 


8faiae  sncfa  the  Ioto  yon  bear  venr  noble  inend. 
How  wfll  your  heart  sustain  t&0  mighty  ior 
The  newa  1 1^  will  give  you  1    Yes,  OrUuido, 
Reatiain  the  transperU  ef  yoor  grateful  fiiend- 

And  hear  with  moderation,  hear  me  teH  you 
That  Hirers  will  retnnir* 

Or.  Hew!  whenl 

^f».  This  d^. 

Or.  Itnposable! 

Ber,      Then allmyschemeaaie afar.  t^Jtde.) 


Te^dsy 

bietherl 
Mi*-  Yon  droop,  my  hxd 


Bm.   ToNdsy  I 

()Mrri|M1 

..    ,  did  yon  ofsi  heat 

She  faldyoHthaftyoorRiyai^iiDuknftaie, 

Wonhi  cOBM  to  ciewa  yaw  ftiandahip  eiid  «ir 

«MVM-  [triaadt 

Or.  Ho  ia  moat  wakfnw!    k  l«  iiol  i«y 

You  sajr  my  Riyera  comes.    Thy  afm»  good 

B<r.  J^ylausaU;  >ay  totheCV««t(MB|4aI 
Weak  n4%  take  eare.       {Amit  iQ  Ou^^wmf.} 

Mm.  Mykad!  yonmnatweU. 

AtP.  Smpriaa  and  jay  myaaa  him ;  Iv^aalf 
Paiiahe  hia  tianiyoila.    lUiie»  i^  kxd,  «ir 

£flk  How  mil  with  yen  navt         Ui^nm- 

Or.  Qnitaweit-JtiaMit. 

Ber.  The  w»dai*a  pnat,  and  nanghl  hwi  jpy 

SnUr  GuiLi>foaD  and  Rmpf «. 


€haU.  Ha*a  cease !  he*a  hmn !  I  hme  ai». 
htes^n^  wniriar; 
New  take  am,  heav^,  I  hafeii?^  1 

JulU.  My  hwd,  my  Rivers ! 

Rm.  YFma^Jnlm'bnair! 

My  life! 

JiOia-Myhatel    Do  I  then  bohoid  thee  f 

Ata.  Oh,  my  Ml  heait!  aapost  not  weaii^ 

£m.  Rifors!  [myinKftl 

JRfo.  My  sister!  what  an  hour  is  lhk« 

MyownCMaqda,  toe! 

Or.  IfymMe  friend! 

Mm.  Ihiaisaw^pRHiigahtyofbliaB, 
I  scaioe  can  thmk  it  real.    Honaat  Bfirtisml, 
Your  hand;  yonia,  my  Oriaoda,   yawn,  my 
AndM9hand,iha»eabeart«srail;      [iiplhar; 
LovehasonlBtg^iit;  fimn  ezceaa  af  love 
I  aa  beoome  more  capaMa  of  fiaandahqi. 
My  deazeat  Julia  ( 

GuM.  She  11  thma,  my  aan,        [har, 

Thou  hast  daaerv'd  her  noUy ;  than  haat  wm 
FulfiU'd  the  term*-- 

Rh.  Tharefereldaienotaskhir; 

I  would  not  claim  my  Julia  aa  a  debt. 
But  take  her  as  a  gift ;  and,  ehl  I  awoar 
It  ia  the  deareat,  ifchast,  choicest  gift. 
The  boonty  of  indulgent  heaven  eouM  graeL 

(OviLpeoftB  yaw*  idatr  landa.) 

jyuu  Sparo  me,  my  lo«d.--Aa  yet  i  aaaaaa 
have  aeanyoo. 
Confusion  stops  «^  tongue—yet  I  wil  osnif 
If  there  be  truth  or  faith  in  wemanr»  ^ 
Then  yen  have  staH  been  present  te  i 
And  not  a  thonght  haa  waadar'd  from  ita  dn^/ 
iBammi  Joma  and  Ennaiitx. 

J2ta.<eoaMv^^»^)  Oh,geneiooaJnUa! 

Or.  {aMitoBir.)  MaikhewnMshshalatea 
him !         [fond  sax  have  alw^  ready. 

Ber.  (eMe  «>  Or.)  Mero  woida,  wlde^  the 

Rm.  FoigtvanM,goodOthuido,beatofinandal 
Hew  my  aoul  joy  U  meet  thae  en  thi*  ahera  i 
Thoa  to  emhtaae  Ihse  m  mf  mncMov'd  Eng^ 

(ofheieaEs 


GuiU.  England!  the  land  ef  imth,  Iho  aofl 
^  eat  BliidMi  the 
OVr  a  £ee^  gleriona,  rich,  indhspp^n^eople  I 


Wheie  great! 


>  aoaMra  av 
andhiMy 


aways, 


Philoaophy,  not  eloiotar'd  m>  In  aahnoli 
The  spiaolntive  dwtmof  Mhrninifca, 


6i* 
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Attired  in  attic  lobe,  here  roams  at  large ; 
Wiadom  ie  wealth,  and  science  is  renown 
Here  sacred  laws  protect  the  meanest  subjeet, 
The  Inead  that  tifil  procoree  iair  freedom  sweet* 
And  e?eTj  peasant  eats  his  homehr  meal     [ens, 
Content  and  free,  lord  of  his  smaU  domain. 

Jttv.  Past  are  thoee  Gothic  days,  and,  thanks 
to  heaY'n, 
They  are  for  erer  past,  when  Enghsh-enbjects 
Were  bom  the  Tsasals  of  some  tyrant  lord  ! 
When  fiee-sonl'd  men  were  basely  handed  down 
To  the  next  heb',  transmitted  with  their  lands, 
Hie  shamefiil  legacy,  from  sire  to  son !     [boy, 

Gtuid.  Bat  while  thy  generoos  soul,  my  mible 
Joatly  abhors  oppression,  yet  rerere 
The  plain  stem  virtnes  of  our  rough  fore&thers : 
O,  never  mar  the  gallant  sons  of  England 
Lose  their  plain,  manly,  native  character, 
Forego  the  glorious  charter  nature  gaye  them. 
Beyond  what  kings  can  give,  or  laws  bestow  ; 
Tbieir  candour,  courage,  constancy,  and  truth'! 
{Exeunt  OmLDroan  mid  RiTBas. 

Or.  Stay,  Bertiand,  stay^-Oh,  pity  my  die- 
traction! 
This  heart  was  never  made  to  hide  its  feelings ; 
I  had  near  betray'd  myself. 

Ber.  I  trembled  for  yon ; 

Remember  that  the  eye  of  love  is  piercing. 
And  Emmelina  marked  you. 

Or.  'Tie  too  much: 

My  artless  nature  cannot  bear  disgnise. 
Think  what  I  feH  when  unsuspecting  Rivers 
Press'd  me  with  gen'rous  rapture  to  his  boeom, 
Profose'd  an  henrnt  joy,  and  call'd  me  fiiaad  1 
I  felt  mjrself  a  traitor :  yet  I  swear. 
Yes,  by  that  Power  who  sees  the  thaughts  of 
I  sweai^  I  love  the  gallant  Rivers  more      [men. 
Than  light  or  h£B !  I  love,  but  yet  I  fear  him: 
I  shrunk  before  the  lustre  of  his  virtue — 
Ifslt  as  I  had  wmg'd hin^Mt  abashU 
I  cannot  bear  this  conflict  in  my  so«l. 
And  therefore  have  resolv'd — 

B$r,  Onwhatt 

Or.  To  fly. 

Ber.  To  fly  from  Julia  1 

Or.  Yes,  to  fly  from  aU, 

From  every  thing  I  love ;  to  fly  from  Rivers, 
From  Emmelina,  from  myself,  from  thee : 
From  Julia  1  no— that  were  impossible, 
For  I  shall  bear  her  image  in  my  soul ; 
It  is  a  part  of  me,  the  dearest  part ; 
So  closely  interwoven  with  my  being, 
That  I  can  never  lose  the  dear  remembrance, 
Tdl  I  am  robb'd  of  life  and  her  together. 

Ber.  *Tk  cowardice  to  fly. 

Or:  'Tis  death  to  sUy. 

.  Ber.  Where  would  you  gol    How  lost  in 
thoiwbt  he  stands !  {Aeide.) 

A  vulgar  viluun  now  would  use  persoasion. 
And  by  his  very  earnestness  betray 
The  thing  he  meant  to  hide ;  TU  coolly  wait, 
Till  the  occasion  shows  me  how  to  act, 
Then  turn  it  to  my  porpoee.  .  Ho !  Orlando  I 
Where  wonld-you  go  1 

Or.  To  solitude,  to  hopeless  banishment! 
Y0a,  I  will  shroud  my  youth  in  those  dark  ceUs 
Where  disappeinlment  steals  devotion'a  name. 
To  cheat  the  wietcbed  votaiy  into  rain ; 


There  wiU  I  live  in  love  with  miseiy ; 
Ne*er  ehall  the  sight  of  mirth  pralane  any  gnd. 
The  sound  of  joy  shall  never  ehaim  my  eni^ 
Nor  music  reach  it,  save  wfaeo  the  alow  heU 
Wakeethe  duU  biotheihood  to  lifeleee  prayev 
Then,  when  the  slow-retieating  woild  reoades^ 
When  warm  deeiree  an  cold,  and  paaakm  dead. 
And  all  things  but  my  Julia  aie  fotgottes^ 
One  thought  of  her  shall  file  mv  lat^^uid  soo^ 
'"'  and  fised  T 


Chaae  the  faint  Miaon,  i 

Ber.  What !  with  monastic,  lazy  drones  retire. 
And  chant  eold  hymns  with  holy  hypociiass ! 
First  perish  all  the  sea !  fioihid  it,  maidttod! 
Where  is  your  nobler  self  1  for  shame,  Oriandc . 
Renounce  this  suuei*MtiffuS|  whininc  weakMSL 
Or  I  shall  blush  to  think  I  call'd  you  friend. 

Or.  What  can  Idol  [liage 

Ber.  {efter  a  peuee.)  Beg  dieU  defer  the  mar 
But  for  one  single  di^ ;  do  this,  and  leave 
The  reat  to  me :  she  shall  be  thine. 

Or.  How  eayat  thoa! 

What,  wrong  her  virtue  1 

Ber.  Still  thia  cant  of  virtue ! 

This  pomp  of  words,  this  phrase  vhthoot  a 

I  grant  that  honour*s  somethiqg,  manly  hoooor ; 
Pd  fight,  rdbum,  Pd  bleed,  Pd  die  for  honov; 
But  what's  this  virtue  1 

Or.  Ask  you  vriiat  it  ist 

Why,  'tis  what  libertines  themselvea  adore ; 
'Tis  that  which  wakens  love  and  kindles  xapCuie, 
Beyond  the  rosy  hp  or  stany  eye. 
Virtue !  'tis  that  which  givee  a  aeciet  iioiee 
To  common  channs ;  but  to  true  lovelinees 
Lends  colouring  celeetiaL    Such  its  power. 
That  she  who  miniBters  to  guilty  pleaaoie^ 
Assumes  its  semblance  when  she  moet  wodd 
Virtue  !  'tis  that  ethereal  energy  [plesss. 

Which  gives  to  body  spirit,  soul  to  beauty.  [ExiL 

Ber.  Curse  on  his  principles !    Yet  I  sbatt 


Yes,  I  will  bend  his  spirit  to  my  will. 
Now,  while  'tis  warm  with  passion,  and  will  take 
Whatever  mould  my  fonnmg  hand  will  give  it. 
Tis  worthy  of  my  genius !    Then  I  love 
This  Emmelina :  true,  she  k>ves  not  me. 
But,  should  young  Rivers  die,  his  father's  lands 
Would  then  be  mine — is  Rivers,  then,  immoctal! 
Come-~Guildfoid*s  lands,  and  his  piouddau^ 
ter's  hand,  [genius ! 

Are  worth  some  thought.    Aid  me,  ye  spun  to 
Love,  mischief  poverty,  revenge,  and  envy ! 

[En^BaaTftAMx 
Enter  EmiBLiNa  mi  Rrvsas,  ieUtmg. 

Em.  Yet  do  not  blame  Orlando,  good  my 
brother;  [lov'd; 

He*8  still  the  same,  that  brave  frank  heart  you 
Only  his  temper's  chang'd,  he  is  grown  sad ; 
But  that's  no  &ult,  I  only  am  to  blame ; 
Fond,  foolish  heart,  to  give  itself  away 
To  one  who  gave  me  nothing  in  return  t 
J2ie.   How's  thiit   my  father  said  Orlando 

lov'd  thee. 
Em,  Indeed  I  thought  so;  he  was  kinder  ones; 
Nay,  still  he  lovee,  or  my  poor  heart  deceivea  aas. 
Kiv.  If  he  has  wronged  thee !  yet  I  know  hs 
could  not; 
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His  CjiUanl  •onl  k  all  made  up  of  viitiMt, 
An4  I  would  niflher  doubt  myself  than  him. 
Tet  tell  me  all  the  storj  of  your  lores, 
And  let  a  brother's  fondnees  aooth  thy  cares. 

J5m.  When  to  this  eastle  fint  Orlando  came, 
A  welcome  ffuest  to  all,  to  me  most  welcome ; 
Yea,  spite  of  maiden  shamo  and  burrnqg  Uuabes, 
Let  me  eonfess  he  was  most  welcome  to  me ! 
At  first  my  foolish  heart  so  moeh  deoeiv'd  me, 
I  thought  I  loT'd  him  ibr  my  brother's  sake ; 
But  when  I  closely  search'd  this  bosom  traitor, 
I  fiound,  alas !  I  lov'd  htm  for  his  own. 

Riv.  Blush  not  to  own  it ;  'twasawell<^lac'd 
I  glory  in  the  merit  of  my  ^ond,  [name ! 

And  loTO  my  sister  more  for  loTmc  him. 

Em.  Hetalk'dofyou;  I  listenM  with  delight, 
And  fancied  'twas  the  sid>ject  only  charm'd  me ; 
But  when  Orlando  chose  another  theme, 
FoTgiTo  me,  Rivers,  but  I  liaten'd  still 
'Wiui  undiminitti'd  joy— he  talk'd  of  love, 
Nor  was  that  theme  lees  grateful  than  the  former. 
I  aeem'd  the  very  idol  of  his  soul ; 
Rivers,  he  said,  would  thank  me  for  the  friend- 
I  bore  to  his  Orlando ;  I  believ'd  him.       [ship 
Julis  was  absent  then — but  what  of  JnHa  1 
Rh.  Ay,  what  of  her  indeed  1  why  nam'd 
you  Julia  1 
Toia  ewM  not  surely  think  1  no,  that  were  wild. 
"Why  did  you  mention  Julia  1 

JSm.  (fiot^wHUy.)  Nay,  'twas  nothing, 

'Twaa  accident,  nor  had  my  words  a  meaning  ; 
If  I  did  name  hei>— ^^twas  to  note  the  time — 
To  mark  the  period  of  Orlando's  coldness. 
The  circnmatance  was  casual,  and  but  meant 
To  date  the  change ;  itaim'd  at  nothing  farther. 
Jttv.  {agiUUd^  'Tis  very  hke— no  more— 
I'm  satisfied — 
Ton  talk  as  I  had  doubts :  what  doubts  have  1 1 
Wh^  do  you  labour  to  destroy  Aispksions 
IVhich  neyer  had  a  birth  1    Is  she  not  mine  1 
Mine  by  the  fondest  ties  of  dear  affecticm  1 — • 
But  did  Oiiando  change  at  her  retum  1 
Did  he  grow  cold  1    It  could  not  be  for  that ; 
You  may  nrislake.  And  yet  you  said  'twas  then : 
Was  it  freeisehf  then  ^    I  only  ask 
For  the  fond  lore  I  bear  my  dearest  sister. 
Em.  'Twas  as  I  said.  [melina . 

jRfo.  (reeoMrtfig- AtfTi^e//.)  He  loves  thee,  £m- 
These  starts  of  passion,  this  unquiet  temper, 
Betray  how  much  he  tovee  thee :  yes,  my  sister, 
He  fears  to  lose  thee,  fears  his  father's  will 
May  dash  his  rising  hopes,  nor  give  thee  to  him. 
Bm,  Oh,  flatterer !   thus  to  sooth  my  easy 
With  tales  of  possible,  unlikely  bliss !     [nature 
Because  it  may  be  true,  my  credulous  heart 
Whispers  it  is,  and  fondly  loves  to  cherish 
The  feeble  gliramermg  of  a  sickly  hope.      [age 
Bio.  This  precious  moment,  worth  a  tedious 
Of  Tolgar  time,  I've  stol'n  from  love  and  Julia ; 
She  waits  my  coming,  and  a  k>nger  stay 
Wore  treason  to  her  beauty  and  my  love. 
Doubts   vanish,    fears    recede,    and    fondness 
triumphs.  [Bttunt. 

ACT  III. 
ScBNS^il  Garden, 
Bm.  Why  do  ny  feet  unbidden  seek  this 


Why  do  I  tnooUsateDst  I  thondit  him  hero 
This  is  his  hour  of  walking,  and  those  shades 
His  daily  haunt :  oft  have  they  heard  his  vows  : 
Ah !  fatal  vows,  which  stole  my  peace  away  ! 
But  now  he  shuns  my  presence :  yet  who  knows, 
He  may  not  be  ungnteiul,  but  unhappy ! 
Yob,  he  will  come  to  clear  his  past  offences, 
With  such  prevailing  ekxioence  will  plead, 
So  mourn  his  former  faults,  so  blame  his  cold- 


And  by  ten  thousand  graceful  ways  repair  thea^ 
That  I  shall  think  I  never  was  offended. 
He  comes,  and  every  doubt's  at  once  dispell'd : 
'Twas  fancy  all ;  he  never  meant  to  vmmg  me. 

Enter  Orlando. 

Or.  Why  at  this  hour  of  universal  joy,  [ture, 
When  eveiy  heart  beats  hig^  with  grateful  rap- 
And' pleasure  dances  her  enchanting  round  ; 
O,  tell  me  why,  at  this  auspicious  hour, 
You  quit  the  joyful  circle  of  your  friendis : 
Rob  social  pleasure  of  its  sweetest  charm, 
And  leave  a  void  e'en  in  the  happiest  hearts, 
An  aching  void  which  only  yon  can  fill  1 
W^y  do  you  seek  these  unirequented  shades  1 
Why  court  these  gloomy  haunts,  unfit  for  beauty. 
But  made  for  mMlitation  and  misfortune  1 

Em.  I  might  retort  the  charge,  my  lord  Or- 
lando! 
I  might  inauire  how  the  lov'd  friend  of  Rivers, 
Whom  he  nas  held  deep-rooted  in  his  heart 
Beyond  a  brother's  deamess,  say'd  his  life, 
And  cheriah'd  it  when  sav'd  beyond  his  own ; — 
I  might  inquire,  why,  when  this  Rivers  comes. 
After  long  tedious  months  of  expectation. 
Alive,  victorious,  and  as  firm  in  friendship 
As  fondness  could  have  wish'd,  or  fancy  feign'd  ■ 
I  might  inquire  why  thus  Orlando  shuns  him — 
Why  thus  he  courts  this  melancholy  gloom. 
As  if  he  were  at  variance  with  delight. 
And  scom'd  to  mingle  in  the  general  joy  1 

Or.  Oh,  my  fair  monitress !    I  have  deserv'd 
Your  gentle  censure.    Henceforth  Fll  be  gay. 

Em.  Julia  complains  too  of  you. 

Or.  Ah!  does  Julia t 

If  Julia  chides  me,  I  have  err'd  indeed : 
For  harshness  is  a  stranffer  to  her  nature,  [fore  t 
But  why  does  she  com]^ahi1  O,  tell  me  where- 
That  I  may  soon  repair  the  unwilling  crime. 
And  prove  my  heart  at  least  ne'er  meant  to 

Em.  Why  so  alarm'd  1  [wrong  her. 

Or.  AlarmM ! 

J^  Indeed,  you  seem'd  so. 

Or.  Sure  yon  mistake.    Alarm'd !  oh  no,  I 
was  not ; 
There  was  no  cause — I  could  not  be  alarm'd 
Upon  so  slight  a  ground.    Something  you  said. 
But  what,  I  know  not,  of  your  friend. 

Em.  Of  Julia  1 

Or.  That  Julia  vww  displeasM — was  it  not  so  ^ 
Twas  that,  or  something  like  it. 

Em.  She  con^laiBf 

That  you  avoid  her. 

Or.  How !  that  I  avoid  her  t 

Did  Julia  say  so  1  ah !  you  had  forgot— 
It  could  not  be. 

Em.  Why  <^e  you  terrifiedt 

Or.  Na 
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mtMiiBaa^I Ml nrt^- Iwi iww tfao^o    [ing; 


Bm  Tvnr  words  1  yaw  nugbt  miitikie  Imt 
Did  Jnlift  ny  Orlando  ibanii'd  her  fntn 
Oh!  did  tho,  could  die  Mtf  to  1 


£n.  Ifdiedid, 

Why  thie  dieoidert  there**  m  cmee. 

Or,  Noeaoeef 

Oh !  there'e  a  caoae  of  dearer  worth  than  eoi* 

lare! 
Qoick  let  me  fly,  and  find  the  fair  upbiaider ; 
Tett  her  aiie  wienge  me,  tel  her  I  would  die 
Rather  than  meet  her  ai^r.  (EMmuwA/ttato.) 

Ah,  the  lainta ! 
What  have  I  aaad!  curse  mj  impmdent  toqg«e ! 
Look  up,  sweet  innocence !  my  Emmelina — 
ytf  gentle  friend,  awake !  ^ook  np,  fair  creature ! 
rrie  your  Oriaodo  ealle. 

SnL  Orlando's  foice ! 

MethOQ^t  he  talked  of  lete-«ay,  do  not  mock 
My  heart  is  but  a  weak,a  tery  weak  one  !  [me ; 
I  am  not  weU    perhape  Fto  been  to  blame. 
Sjpun  my  distress ;  the  error  has  been  mine. 
[Exk  Ehmbuiia. 

Or,  So  then,  ail's  orer;  Yre  betrayed  my 

And  stack  a  poison'd  dagfsr  to  her  heart, 
Her  imocent  heart  Why»  what  a  wretch  am  I ! 
Rnbi  approachee-'-ehaU  I  tamely  meet  it. 
And  dally  with  destmction till  it  T' 


No,  I  win  fly  thee,  Julia,  ify  for  erer. 
Ah,  At  !  what  then  becomes  of  Emmelinal 
kll  I  abandon  iUrf  it  mast  be  so ; 


aiall 

Better 

Than 


with  this  poor  wreck  of  hoooor 
bH  by  atayii^.    RiTeia  herel 

Bnkr  Ritns. 

iRte.  The  same.    My  other  self!  my  own 
OrUndo! 
I  came  to  sedL  thee  ;  'twaa  in  thy  kind  bosom, 
My  suffering  soul  reposed  iu  secret  cares, 
l^en  doubu  and  difficulties  stood  befoiy  me : 
And  now,  now  when  my  prosperous  fortune 


And  gilds  the  smilin^hour  with  her  bright  beams, 
Shall  I  become  a  niggard  of  my  bliss, 
Defraud  thee  of  thv  portion  of  my  ioys,  [them  1 
And  rob  thee  of  thy  well-eam'd  claun  to  share 

Or.  That  I  hare  ever  lov'd  thee,  witness 
Heaven !  [au^ 

That  I  hafe  thought  thy  friendship  the  best  bles- 
That  maik'a  the  fortune  of  my  happier  days, 
I  here  attest  the  sovereign  Jud^  of  hearts ! 
Then  think«  0  thmk  what  anguish  I  endure^ 
When  I  declare,  in  bitterness  of  spirit, 
That  we  must  piart— ^ 

Rw,  What  does  Orlando  meani 

Or.  That  I  must  leave  thee,  Rivers ;  must 
Thy  lov'd  society.  Frenounce 

iStv.  Thou  hast  been  mjur'd ; 

Tfaiy  merit  has  been  slighted :  sure,  my  father, 
Who  knew  how  dear  I  held  thee,  would  not 
.wrong  thee. 

Or.  He  is  ah  goodness ;  no— there  is  a  caase— 
Seek  net  to  know  it. 

«Rw-  Now,  by  hohr  friendship! 

Iswear  thou  shalt not  leave  me ;  what,  just  now, 
When  I  have  safelv  pass'd  so  many  perils, 
Escap'd  so  many  deatlis,  retum'd  once  more 


To  the  kiiid  alma  of  leng  deening  i 

Juat  new,  when  I  etpoeted  sadi  a  \ 

As  happy  sooIb  in  paradiae  heetew 

Upon  a  new  JriiabUBBa,  who  emam 

To  taate  their  blessedness,  you  coUDy  tell  me 

Ton  wiU  depart:  it  nmst  not  bo,  OrisnAa. 

Or,  ltBrast»it«Met 

»h.        Ah,  nwst!  then  teH  me  wheieleeal 

Or.  I  would  not  dim  thy  dawn  ef  happmaas, 
Nor  shade  the  brighter  beams  of  thy  gonHartan* 
With  the  daik  suUen  cloud  that  haings  o^ermioA. 

jRte.  Is  ^s  the  heart  of  ban  I  eriPd  mf 
inend, 
FqH  of  the  gracefol  weakness  of  oAoelieBl 


How  have  I  known  it  bend  at  my  reyiaal 

How  lose  the  power  of  obetioate  vesi 

Because  his  fnendenlfented!    Thi^ 
How  is  he  chu^'d ! 

Or.  Alas,  how  chang'd, 

How  dead  to  eveiT  relish  ef  deH|ht ! 
How  chang'd  in  aU  bnt  in  hb  love  lor  thee 
Tet  think  not  thai  my  natura  ia  mwn ' 
That  I  have  lost  thnt  ductile,  yidding  1 
Rirets,  I  have  not— oh !  'tis  still  too  soft ; 
E'en  now  it  melts,  it  bleeds  in  temiarnees 
Farewell!  I  dare  not  trust  myself-'  fareweH ! 

Rh   Then  thou  res<^v'st  to  got 

Or,  Thiaterydsyf 

Riv.  What  do  I  heart  To^dav!  ItofustBOt 
This  is  the  day  that  makes  my  JaUa  aaina     (be 

Or.  WedhertOHi^yt 

Rw  Thisday  nniteamet^hei; 

Then  atay  at  least  till  thou  beheld'st  her  mine. 

Or.  ImpoBsible !  another  day  wen  nm. 

Riv.  Then  let  me  fly  to  Julia,  and  eoniova  htf 
To  Uees  me  with  her  hand  thaa  ' 

Or.  Oh !  no,  no,  no !  [b 

Ittv.  I  wiU :  in  anch  a  came 

Surely  she  will  frreeo  the  rigid  fame 
Of  cold  decorum ;  £en,  my  beat  Oriando ! 
I  shall  receive  my  Julia  from  thy  hand ; 
The  blesaingwiU  be  doubled!   I  shaU  owe 
The  precious  gift  of  love  to  aacied  frisuiWhipf 

Or.  Oauat  thou  bear  thia,  my  hearti 

Riv.  Then,  »  Oriando^ 

Since  tliy  unkind  reserve  denies  my  heart 
Its  partnership  in  this  thy  heard  ef  aornm% 
I  will  not  piess  to  know  it ;  thou  shalt  go 
Soon  as  the  holy  prieet  haamade  usono : 
For,  oh !  'twill  sooth  thee  in  the  hoar  cf  partii^ 
To  know  I'm  in  poseession  of  my  love, 
To  think  I'm  blest  with  Julia,  to  reflset 
Thou  gev'st  her  to  my  arms,  my  bride !  n^  wiii ! 

Or.  Ah !  my  brain  tunu ! 

J2te.  Tisaslthooi^t;  rntiyhiBk 

Now  answer  me,  Orkado,  and  with  tnilh ; 
Hide  nothing  from  thy  friend    deet  than  not 

lovet  [heart. 

Or.  Ha!  how!  I  am  betmy'd!  be  reads  my 
Rw.  Hast  thou,  with  all  ttiat  tsttdanmss  aT 

soul. 
From  love's  infection  kept  thr  yieUii^  heart  t 
Say,  couldst  thou  bask  in  aU  the  blaze  of  beanty. 
And  never  feel  its  warmth  t-*ImpoeeiUe ! 
Oh!  I  shall  probe  thy  soul,  taihoH  confess 
The  oonqu'nnff  ftiir  one'e  name    bnt  why  eas- 
Come.  ctme,  iknow  frdl  well—  (iaaal 
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Or.  Bft!  dMttlMQiiMrt 

Aa4  kMiwing,  dost  thoa  raffer  me  to  llv»  1 
And  doat  tlMM  kBow  my  g«te,  lad  e«fl  iM  frisMd  1 
He  moekt  b«t  to  dertwf  dm  ! 

Rh.  OoflM^BOMorot 

Lore  is  a  pivod,  lA  ttWlranr  g«i. 
And  win  Mot  choofo  M  qgid  ikthoM  M ; 
I  kaewr  that  tiiine  hM  deoca'd  for  Hij  brido 
A  TuMMUi  anid ;  but  iieuU  disdnn  all  foree. 

Cr.  How's  thisi  what^  doit  lboi»  jnstifj  my 
passuNil 

lUv.  Applnid  lt*-gloty  B  H— will  assist  ii 
She  is  so  fair,  so  woraiy  to  be  lov'd, 
That  I  stMold  be  tby  lital,  were  not  she 
M  J  sister. 

Or.  Hewt 

Mm.  She  is  sMther  Julia. 

Or.  Isteod«poBaleaiftl|Mr«cipie»— 
Pm  siddy  still— oh,  yes  !   I  imderstaiid  thee— 
Thy  beauteoDs  sister !  whsl  a  wretch  I*Te  been ! 
Oh,  Rivers !  too  amich  seftaMSS  has  nndone  me. 
Tet  I  will  nevw  wionff  the  maid  I  tore, 
Nor  injure  thee ;  irst  let  Orlando  perish  I 

JRte.  Be  meie  eifriicit. 

Or,  For  the  yseent  ipaie  me. 

Thmk  not  toe  haidly  of  me,  noble  RiYen ! 
I  an  a  man,  and  fiiB  of  human  Mlties ; 
But  hate  like  hell  the  crime  which  tempts  me  on. 
When  I  am  ready  to  depart  FH  see  thee, 
Clear  all  my  looff  accounts  of  love  and  honour, 
RemoTO  tfiy  doubts,  embrace  thee,  and  expire. 
[ExU  OaLAiow. 

Sw,  It  mnat  be  so— to  what  excess  he  lores 

her! 
Tet  wherefore  not  demand  her  1  lor  his  birth 
Mi^  claim  alliance  with  the  proudest  fortune. 
Sure  there's  some  hidden  cause    peifaaps—ah, 

no !  [suspicion ; 

Tom.  firom  that  thought,  my  soul !  'twas  Tile 
And  I  could  hate  the  heart  which  but  conceir'd  it. 
Tie  true  their  fiuths  are  diffsrent— then  his 

father, 
Austere  and  riffid,  dooms  him  to  another. 
Tliat  must  not  be—these  bars  shall  be  remor'd ; 
I'll  serve  him  with  my  life,  nor  taste  of  bliss 
Till  I  have  sought  to  bless  the  friend  I  love. 

lExU, 

Re-mttr  OnLuroo. 

Or.  Wed  her  to-day  t  wed  her  perhaps  this 
hour! 
Hasten  the  rites  iotmtt  I  give  her  to  himi 
/ stand  a  tame  spectator  of  their  blisat 
/live  a  patient  witness  of  their  joy  1      [U^ed. 
"■'      ■  "  '  "    »y  heart's 


Fint  1st  this  dagger  drink 
(TeAss  «  dagger fivm  his  b&B€m,lAtn  t<es  Jvua.) 
The  sorceress  comes !  oh,  there'sa  chaim  about 
her  [live. 

Which  holds  waj  hand,  end  msikes  me  wish  to 
I  shudder  at  her  aght !  open,  thou  eatth, 
And  save  me  from  the  psril  of  her  cherme ! 

{FtfttwpOiBdMgger.) 

EnUr  Julia. 

MUl  MethM^t  I  heaid  the  ery  ef  one  in 

pain; 


From  hence  it  eime ;  ah,  me !  avf  bid  Oilande! 
Whaemeanathatsich?  that  agonising  voice  1 
Those  Btoans  wlii<£  raod  your  hearti  ihaae 

frantic  looks  1 
Indeed  I'm  terrified.    Whet  would  yea  do  1 

Or.  ifimmuly.)  Die! 

JuHa.  Tkikveu  of  death  Ireneuwe  the  fiital 
Live.ibr  my  sase,  Ortando.  (diOBght ; 

Or.  Fortkysaket 

That  were  indeed  a  eanse  to  live  for  a^ee, 
Would  nature  but  estead  the  narrow  hmits 
Of  human  life  so  far. 

J^UuL.  And  let  the  sake 

Of  Rivers ;  Kve  in  both ;  he  sends  me  here 
To  beg  you  weuM  delay  your  purpoe'd  parting ; 
His  hupiness,  he  swears,  if  you  are  absent, 
M^iU  be  but  half  complete. 

Or.  laitto-nightY 

This  martiate,  Julia,  did  you  say  to-night  ^ 

JuHa.  It  la,  sad  yet  you  leave  us. 

Or.  No.— rUstey. 

Since  you  command,  stsy  and  espirs  before  yea. 

MU.  What  mean  youl 

Or.  iW  rU  perish  at  the  feet 

Of—Rfvers. 

Mitt.  Tell  your  sorro^vu  to  my  lord ; 

Upon  his  lUthlul  breast  repose  the  weight 
Tnat  presses  you  to  earth. 

Or.  TellJUm?  Tell  Rivers  t 

Is  he  not  yours  !   Does  not  the  priest  now  wait 
To  make  you  one  ?  Then  do  not  mock  me  thus : 
What  leisure  ean  a  happy  biidsgreom  And 
To  think  upon  so  lost  a  wretch  as  I  am  1 
Tea  hate  me,  JuHa. 

Jtditu  Hate  you!  how  you  wrong  me! 

Live  to  partake  our  joy. 

Or.  Hope  you  for  joy  1 

Juluu  Have  I  not  caoset    Am  I  not  knr'd 
by  Riven  t 
Rivera,  the  best,  the  bravest  of  Iris  sex  ! 
Whose  valour  frMed  heroes  ne'er  surpass'd, 
Whose  virtues  teach  the  young  and  chaim  the 
Whose  graces  are  the  wooaer  of  our  sez,  [old ; 
And  envy  of  his  own. 

Or.  Enough!  enough! 

0  qiare  this  prodigality  of  praise. 
But,  Julia,  if  you  would  not  here  behold  me 
Stretch'd  at  your  feet  a  lifeless  bloody  corpse, 
Promise  what  I  shall  now  request. 

JuHa.  Whstisltl 

Or.  That  till  to-morrow's  sun,  I  ask  no  bnger, 
Tou  will  defer  this  marriage. 

Julia.  Ah!  defer  it! 

hnaossible ;  what  would  my  Rivers  think  ? 

Or.  No  matter  what;  'tis  for  his  sake  I  aAk t 
Hia  peaee,  has  happiness,  peihapa  hie  life 
Depends  on  what  I  ask. 

Julia.  His  Ufe  !  ^  life  of  Rivera ! 

Some  dreadfel  thought  seems  lab'ring  in  yew 
Eznlain  this  horrid  nvfSteiy.  [brMst ; 

ik-.  I  dare  not 

If  yoa  comply,  before  to^norrow'a  dawn, 
All  wil  be  iM,  the  danger  past :  then  finidi 
These— ^ppy  nuptials  :  but  if  yoa  refiiae, 
IVsmMe  fer  him  yud  love ;  the  aksr's  self 
Will  be  no  safeguard  from  a  madman's  lage. 

JuHm.  Whatra^!  what  madman  !  what  i»i 
morseless  villain  1 
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Ofbndo-^win  not  yM  protect  your  fiieiid  t 
liink  how  he  lores  yon-— he  would  die  for  you — 
Then  save  him,  on  my.  kneee  I  beg  you  eave 

him —  {Kneels.) 

Oh !  guard  my  RiTen  from  thia  bloody  foe. 

Or.  Dearer  than  life  I  love  him    aak  no  more, 
But  promiae  in  the  awful  face  of  heaven, 
To  do  what  I  request— and  promise  further 
Not  to  disclose  the  cause. 

JulU.  Oh,  save  him !  save  him ! 

Or.  'Tie  to  preserve  him  that  I  ask  it :  promise, 
Or  see  me  fall  before  you. 

{He  iraw§  ike  iagger,  she  still  knsding.) 

JyUa.  I  do  promise. 

Hide,  hide  that  deadly  weapon— I  do  promise. 

{Rises.) 
How  wild  you  look !  you  tremble  more  than  I. 
ril  call  my  Rivers  hither. 

Or.  Not  for  worlds. 

If  you  have  mercy  in  your  nature,  Julia, 
Retire.    Oh,  leave  me  quickly  to  myself; 
Bo  not  expose  me  to  the  strcmg  temptation 
Which  now  assaults  me. — Yet  you  are  not  gone. 

JuUa.  Be  more  composed  ;  I  leave  you  with 

regret.  [its  seat ! 

{As  she  goes  ouL)  His  noble  mind  is  shaken  from 

What  may  these  transports  mean  t  heav'n  guard 

my  Rivers ! 

As  Julia  goes  ok/,  enter  Bkbtbahd  ;  he  speaks 
behind. 

Ber.  Why,  this  is  well ;  this  has  a  face ;  she 
weeps. 
He  seems  disorder'd.— Now,  to  learn  the  cause, 
And  then  make  use  of  what  I  hear  by  chance, 
As  of  a  thing  I  knew.     {He  listens.) 

Or.  {after  a  pause.)    And  is  she  gone  1 
Her  parting  words  shot  fire  into  my  soul ; 
Did  she  not  say  she  left  me  with  regret  1 
Her  look  was  tender,  and  the  starting  tear 
Fiird  her  bright  eye ;  she  left  me  with  regret — 
She  own'd  it  too. 

Ber.  'Twill  do. 

(  Comes  forward. )  What  have  you  done  1 

The  charming  Julia  is  dissolv'd  in  wo  ; 
Her  radiant  eyes  sre  quenchM  in  floods  of  tean ; 
For  you  they  fall ;  her  blushes  have  confessed  it. 

Or.  For  me  \  what  sayst  thou  1  Juha  weep 
for  me  f 
Yet  she  is  gentle,  and  she  would  have  wept 
For  thee ;  for  any  who  but  seemM  unhappy. 

Ber.  Ungrateful! 

Or.  Howl 

Ber.  Not  by  her  tears,  I  judge, 

But  by  her  words,  not  meant  for  me  to  hear. 

Or.  What  did  she  say  1     What  didst  thou 
hear,  good  Bertrand  1 
Speak — I*m  on  fire. 

Ber.  It  is  not  safe  to  tell  yoo. 

Farewell !  I  would  not  injure  Rivers. 

Or.  Stay, 

Or  tell  me  all,  or  I  renounce  thy  friendship. 

Ber.  That  threat  unkwks  my  tongue ;  I  must 

not  lose  thee. 

Sweet  Julia  wept,  claspM  her  fair  hands,  and 

Why  was  I  left  a  legacy  to  Rivers,  [cried, 

Robb  1  of  the  power  of  choice  1    Seeing  me 

she  started, 


ly  what  tnou  bast  said,  deny  »  quicuy. 
\  I  am  quite  undone ;  for,  oh  !  I  feel 
;reating  virtue  touches  its  last  post, 
1  my  lost  soul  now  veigea  on  deetroction. 


Woold  have  recaH*d  her  words,  Undi'd, 
retired.  \mj  i 

Or.  No  more ;  thou  shalt  not  tempi  ne  %m 
Deny  what  thou  hast  said,  deny  it  quiddy. 
Ere:        _  •         •  '       <  .  "   • 

Retreating  ^ 

And  my  lost  soul  now  veigea  < 
Bertrand !  she  promie'd  to  defer  the  marriage. 

Ber.  Then  my  point's  gain'd ;  that  will  make 
Rivers  jealoos.  {Aside  ) 

She  loves  you. 

Or.  No ;  and  even  if  she  did 

I  have  no  hope. 

Ber.  You  are  too  sctupuloiis. 

Be  bold,  and  be  successful ;  sure  of  this. 
There  is  no  crime  a  woman  sooner  pardons 
Than  that  of  which  her  beautj  ia  the  cause. 

Or.  Shall  I  defraud  my  fiiendl  he  bled  to 
gain  her ! 
What !  rob  the  dear  preserver  of  my  life 
Of  all  that  makea  the  h^inees  of  hial 
And  yet  her  beauty  might  excuse  a  (akehood , 
Nay,  ahnost  sanctify  a  perjury. 
Perdition's  in  that  thought— 'twas  bom  in  helL 
My  soul  is  up  in  arms,  my  reason's  lost, 
And  love,  and  raffe,  uid  jealousy,  and  honoQr» 
Pull  my  divided  heart,  aad  tear  my  8«aL  [EanL 

Manet  BsaTRAND. 

Bet.  Rave  on,  and  beat   thy  vrings ;   poor 
bird!  thou'rt  tim'd. 
And  vain  will  be  thy  struggles  to  get  loose. 
How  much  your  very  honest  men  lack  prvdeme  I 
Thouffh  all  the  nobler  virtues  fill  one  scale, 
Yet  place  but  indiscretion  in  the  other, 
In  worldly  business,  and  the  ways  of  men, 
That  single  folly  weighs  the  balance  down, 
While  all  the  ascending  virtues  kick  the  beasL 
Here's  this  Orlando  now,  of  rarest  parts. 
Honest,  heroic,  generous,  frank,  and  kind. 
As  inexperience  of  the  world  can  make  him ; 
Yet  shall  this  single  weakness,  this  imprudeneef 
Pull  down  unhea3-of  plagues  upon  his  bead. 
And  snare  his  heedless  soul  beyond  redemption ; 
While  dull,  unfeeling  hearts,  and  frozen  spirits. 
Sordidly  safe,  secure  because  untempted. 
Look  up,  and  wonder  at  the  generous  crime 
They  wanted  wit  to  frame,  and  souls  to  dsre. 

ACT  IV. 

ScKNB — An  Apartment. 

Em.  How  many  ways  there  are  of  bea^ 
wretched ! 
The  avenues  to  happiness  how  few ! 
When  will  this  busy,  fluttering  heart  be  still ! 
When  will  it  cease  to  feel  and  beat  no  men  t 
E'en  now  it  shudders  with  a  dire  presage 
Of  something  terrible  it  fears  to  know. 
Ent'ring,  I  saw  my  veaeiable  father 
In  earnest  conference  with  the  Count  Orbiido ; 
Shame  and  confusion  fiU'd  Orlando*s  eye. 
While  stem  resentment  fir'd  my  father's  cheek. 
And  look,  he  comes,  with  terror  on  his  brow ! 
But,  0 !  he  sees  me,  sees  his  cViild ;  and  bow 
The  terror  of  his  look  is  lost  in  l0Ve» 
In  fond,  pacemal  love. 
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MS 


Bnier  GinLDromi>. 

OuiU.  Come  to  my 

And  there  conceal  that  peDetrating  eye, 
Lett  it  thonld  read  what  I  would  hide  for  eyer, 
Would  hide  from  all,  but  most  would  hide  from 

thee — 
Thir  father*8  grief,  his  shame,  his  rage,  his  tears. 

£m.  Tears!  heaven  and  earth!   see  if  he 
does  not  weep !  [my  eyes 

GuUd.  He  who  has  drawn  this  sorrow  from 
Shall  pay  me  back  again  in  tears  of  tlood. 
'Tis  for  thy  sake  I  weep. 

Em,  Ah,  weep  for  me ! 

Hear,  hearen,  and  judge ;  hear,  heaven,  and 
If  any  crime  of  mine —  [punish  me ! 

Ouild.  Thon  art  all  innocence ; 

Just  what  a  j^rent's  fondest  wish  would  frame; 
No  fault  of  thine  e*er^tain*d  thy  father's  cheek ; 
For  if  I  blush'd,  it  was  to  hear  thy  virtues. 
And  think  that  thou  wast  mine :  and  if  I  wept, 
It  was  from  joy  and  gratitude  to  heaven, 
That  made  me  father  of  a  child  like  thee. 
'Orlando^ 

Em.  "What  of  him  t     . 

Guild.  I  cannot  tell  thee ; 

An  honest  shame,  a  virtuous  pride  forbids. 

Em.  Oh,  speak!  [father! 

Guild.  Canst  thon  not  guess,  and  spare  thy 

Em.  *Tis  possible  I  can — and  yet  I  will  not : 
Tell  me  the  worst  while  I  have  sense  to  hear. 
Thou  wilt  not  speak — nay,  never  turn  away ; 
Dost  thou  not  know  that  fear  is  worse  than  grief  t 
There  may  be  bounds  to  grief,  fear  knows  no 

bounds; 
In  grief  we  know  the  worst  of  what  we  feel, 
But  who  can  telt  the  end  of  what  we  fear  1 
Grief  mourns  some  sorrow  palpable  and  known, 
But  fear  runs  wild  with  horrible  conjecture. 

Guild.  Then  hear  the  worst,  and  arm  thy  soul 
to  bear  it. 
My  child ! — ^he  has — Orlando  has  refus'd  thee. 

Em.  {after  a  long  pause.)  *Tis  well — *tis  very 
well — *tis  as  it  should  be.  [wo, 

Guild.  Oh,  there's  an  eloquence  in  that  mute 
Which  mocks  all  language.    Speak,  relieve  thy 

heart, 
Thy  bursting  heart ;  thy  fether  cannot  bear  it. 
Am  I  a  man  t  no  more  of  this,  fond  eyes ! 
I  am  grown  weaker  than  a  chidden  infant, 
While  not  a  sigh  escapes  to  tell  thy  pain. 

Em.  See,  I  am  cahn ;  I  do  not  shed  a  tear; 
^e  warrior  weeps,  the  woman  is  a  hero ! 

Guild,  {enhraces  her.)  Mv  fflorious  child! 
now  thou  art  mine  indeed ! 
Forgive  me  if  I  thought  thee  fond  and  weak. 
I  have  a  Roman  matron  for  my  daughter, 
And  not  a  feeble  girl.    And  yet  I  fear, 
For,  oh !  I  know  thy  tenderness  of  soul, 
I  fear  this  silent  anguish  but  portends 
Some  dread  convulsion  soon  to  burst  in  horrors. 

Em.  I  will  not  shame  thy  blood ;  and  yet, 
my  father, 
Methinks  thy  daughter  should  not  be  refus'd ! 
Refused !  It  is  a  harsh,  ungratefol  soond ; 
Thou  shouldst  have  found  a  softer  term  of  scorn. 
And  have  I  then  been  heM  so  chem  1  Refus'd  1 
Been  treated  like  the  light  ones  of  my  sex, 
H«Id  up  to  sale !  been  offer'd,  aid  refowdl 


GuHd.  Long  have  I  known  thy  love,    I 
thought  it  mutual ; 
I  met  him-^alk'd  of  marriage-^ 

Em.  Ah !  no  more : 

I  am  rejected ;— does  not  that  suffice  t 
Excuse  my  pride  the  mortifying  tale ; 
Spare  me  particulars  of  how  and  when, 
AjkI  do  not  parcel  out  thy  daughter's  shame. 
No  flowers  of  riietoric  can  change  the  fact. 
No  arts  of  ^ech  can  varnish  o°er  my  shame ; 
Orlando  has  refus'd  me. 

GuHd.  Villain!  viUam! 

He  shall  repent  this  outrage. 

Em.  Inink  no  more  on't  : 

I'll  teach  thee  how  to  bear  it ;  I'll  grow  proud, 
As  gentle  spirits  still  iure  apt  to  do 
When  cruel  slight  or  killmg  scorn  assails  them 
Come,  virgin  dunity,  come,  female  pride. 
Come,  wounded  modestv,  come,  slighted  love, 
Come,   conscious  worth,  come  too,  0  black 

despair! 
Support  me,  aim  me,  fill  me  with  my  wrongs  i 
Sustain  this  feeble  spnrit !    Tes,  my  &ther. 
But  for  thy  shaiv  in  this  sad  tale  of  shame, 
I  think  I  could  have  borne  it 

Guild,  Thou  hast  a  brother ; 

He  shall  assert  thy  cause. 

Em.  First  strike  me  dead-- 

No,  in  the  wild  distraction  of  mv  apirit, 
In  this  dread  conflict  of  my  breaking  heart. 
Hear  my  fond  pleading— save  me  from  that 

cuise; 
Thus  I  adjure  thee  by  the  dearest  ties  {kneeU) 
Which  link  society ;  by  the  sweet  names 
Of  parent  and  of  child ;  by  all  the  joys 
These  tender  chains  have  yielded,  I  adjure  thee 
Breathe  not  this  fatal  secret  to  my  brother ; 
Let  him  not  know  his  sister  was  refused ! 
O,  spare  me  that  consummate,  perfect  ruin ! 
Conceive  the  mighty  wo — I  cannot  speak : 
And  tremble  to  become  a  childless  father. 

[Exit  Emmbliha. 

Guild.  What  art  thou,  life  1  thou  lying  vanity ! 
Thou  promisor,  who  never  mean'st  to  pay ! 
This  beating  storm  will  crush  my  feeble  age ! 
Tet  let  me  not  complain ;  I  have  a  son. 
Just  such  a  son  as  heaven  in  mercy  gives. 
When  it  would  bless  supremely  ;  he  is  h^ipy ; 
His  ardent  wishes  will  this  day  be  crown'd ; 
H»  weds  the  maid  he  loves ;  in  him,  at  least. 
My  soul  will  yet  taste  comfort. — See,  he's  here  ; 
He  seems  disiarder'd. 


Enter  Rivsns  {not  teeing  GviinToHn.) 

J2tv.  Yes,  I  fondly  thought 

Not  all  the  tales  which  malice  might  devise. 
Not  all  the  leagues  combined  hell  might  form. 
Could  shake  hu  steady  soul. 

Guild,  "MhuX  means  my  son  1 

Where  is  thy  bride  1 

Hiv.  O,  name  her  not ! 

GMd.  Not  name  her  1 

Riv.  No,  if  possible,  not  think  of  her ; 

Would  I  could  help  it !— Julia !  oh,  my  .lulia ! 
Curse  my  food  tongue !  I  said  I  would  not  nam* 
I  did  not  think  to  do  it,  but  my  heart        [her ; 
Is  full  of  her  idea;  herlov'd  image 
So  fills  my  soni,  it  shuts  out  other  thoughts ; 
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Uj  liM  reMlTing  Ml  to  iraaM  tb»  aDoiiJ, 
DvrdUonher  name,  and  all  My  talk  is  J«]ia ! 

GuiU.  Tk  aa  H  dbmid  ba;  cm  tba  mi 
■IghtMl 
floond  in  ihj  taptwdt  mv,  Hi 
Witt  be  thf  Krife. 

£ta.  N<K 

(MU.  Howl 

£^.  Ska 

<MM.  flayattbool 

J2tr.  She  haa. 

Guild.  Why.wfaowooUbeafcllMr! 

Who  that  codd  gueaa  Um  wratehadneaa  fo  bran 
B«t  wodd  entreat  of  heaven  to  wxite  him  ehiU- 
leaa! 

JZte.  Twaa  bat  a  litlla  bow  ago  we  parted. 
At  bcppf  hnvra  ahonld ;  but  when  again 
I  aoQffDt  her  preaenee,  with  niiMtient  haato, 
Teld  Tier  the  prieat,  the  altar,  all  waa  ready ; 
Shebhuhed,  the  w^  andvowed  itoonldnoiba  ( 
That  reaaona  of  imnortance  to  ovr  aanct 
Forbade  the  noptial  htea  to  be  petfonnad 
Before  to-BMnow. 

GuUi.  She  eeiMenta  tfr  mtftitm ! 

She  but  defen  the  mattiage,  Mi  deettnea  it. 

Rw.  Mere  aobterfuge !  mere  female  aitiflee ! 
What  raaaon  shoold  foibid  our  inataat  nnion  1 
Wherefore  to-morrow  1  wherefore  not  to-nuktl 
What  diiforence  conld  a  few  abort  hove  hft?e 

Or  If  thej  c<nild,  why  not  avow  the  cnnael 
GwUd,  I  have  grown  old  in  campa,  have  lived 


The  toilf  of  bright  amUtion  have  I  known, 
Woo'd  greatneaa  and  enjoj'd  h,  till  diagvat 
Foliow*d  posaeaakm  ;  atill  I  fondly  loA'd 
Through  the  folae  perabeetive  for  diotant  joy, 
Hop*d  for  the  hour  of  honourable  eaae, 
When,  aafe  from  all  the  atorma  and  wrodn  of 
My  ahatterM  bark  at  reat,  I  might  enjdy     [fate, 
An  old  inan*B  bleaainga,  liberty  and  leiaore, 
Domeatic  happtneaa  and  amiling  peace. 
The  hour  of  age  indeed  ia  eooM  !  I  foel  it ; 
Feel  it  in  aH  iu  aorrowa,  pahia,  and  earaa ; 
But  where,  oh  where*a  th*  ontaated  peace  it 
proBiiaM  t  [ExU  Gvilopokd. 

Riv.  I  would  not  deeper  wound  my  father*a 


But  hicle  the  aecrat  canae  of  my  reaentmant, 
TiU  all  be  kno^  ;  and  yet  t  know  too  much. 
It  must  be  ao-^hia  grief,  hia  auddan  parting : 
Fool  thai  I  waa,  not  to  perceive  at  on<»^ 
But  friendahip  blinded  me,  and  love  betray'd. 
Bertrand  was  right,  he  told  me  she  was  changed, 
And  would,  on  aeme  pretence,  delay  the  mar- 
riage; 
I  hopM  'twaa  malice  all.*^Tender  aha  eomea, 
Biaaolved  in  tears ;  I  cannot  aee  them  fall, 
And  be  a  man ;  I  will  not,  dare  not  meet  her ; 
Her  blandiahmente  would  aooth  mb  to  folae 

And  ifahe  ^ed  it,  I  ahoold  pMdon  att.  [£M. 

Enter  Julia* 

Mitt,  Stay,  Rivera !  etay,  baibwian ! 
me  apeak  t 
Return,  inhuman  !^beat  belot*d !  Mtam : 
Oh .  I  will  tett  thee  aH,  realeie  Iky  poaoo^ 


Kned  at  tfiy  feet,  and  ano  far  %  foigivc 
He  heasa  bm  aotr^alaa !  he  will  not  &n. 
Break,  thou  poor  heart,  ainoo  Riven  ia 

JSmUr  OKLAK»9k 

Or.  Julia  in  tears ! 

Jiilia.  Alaa!  ^  have  undoBe  owl 

BehoU  the  wretched  victnn  of  her  prnasiae  i 
I  oiped,  at  your  request,  the  fotal  suit 
Whiah  haa  deatroy*d  mj  peace ;   Rivera  ava- 
And  I  am  wiatched !  [poda  m«b 

Or.  Better  *ftia  to  we^ 

A  temporaiy  iH,  than  weep  for  ever  ; 
That  anguiah  moat  be  mine. 

JmH^  Ha !  weep  for  ever! 

Can  they  know  wratchedneaa,  wlu>  know  not 
love  1  OMOOor  1 

Or.  Not  bv? !  oh  ciud  frienddib  I  tyrani 

Juiitu  Frienda^P  *  *!*>»  1^<^  cm  ait  thcRi 
t6  love ! 

Or.  Too  wall  I  know  It ;  both  alike  deatioy  QOi 
I  am  the  alave  of  both,  aid,  mufe  than  eitbar. 
The  slave  of  honour. 

JuUa.  If  yon  then  have  folt 

The  bittati^wuea  > 

Or.  Talk  yon  of  agoweal 

Ton  who  are  lov'd  again !  No !  they  aio  mme , 
Mine  are  tha  agoniaa  of  bcneleaa  paaaion ; 
Yee,  I  do  love— t  dote,  I  aie  for  love ! 

{j9U9^9mftet.)  Julia! 

/aiNi.  Howl 

Or,  Nay»  never  atari— I  know  I  am  a  viQaint 
I  know  thy  hand  ia  deatin*d  to  another. 
That  other  too  my  friend,  that  friend  the  man 
To  whom  I  owe  oiy  hfo  \  Yea,  I  adore  thea; 
Spite  of  the  black  inmtitudo,  adore  thee ; 
I  dote  upon  my  friend,  and  yet  betray  hw ; 
Pm  bound  to  fimmdina,  vet  forsake  her; 
I  honour  virtue,  while  I  foUow  guik; 
I  love  the  noble  Rivera  more  than  life. 
But  Julia  mora  than  honour. 

JWta.  Hold!  astonishment 

Haa  seard  my  Mpa ;  whence  sprang  this  man- 

Or.  (fiM9.)  twia  despair.     fatroDa  daiagl 

JmU^,  What  can  you  hope  from  mat 

Or,  Hope!  nothing. 

I  would  not  anght  meeivo,  aught  hope  but  dea^ 
Think*at4hottIneed  leproacKl  tiuok'st  thou  I 
To  be  reminded  that  mv  love*a  a  crime  1  [nee4 
That  everv  anoral  tie  forbida  my  pasaion  1 
But  though  J  know  that  hsavan  haa  plagaap  m 


Yet  toark— I  do  not,  will  not,  can't  repent; 
I  do  not  even  wiah  to  love  thee  leas  ; 
I  gloiy  in  my  crime :  pernicious  beait^ ! 
Come,  triumph  ia  thy  power,  complete  my  woaa^ 
Insult  me  with  the  praises  of  my  rival. 
The  man  on  eaith— whom  BBOst  I  ought  to  lora ! 

Julia.  I  leave  thee  to  remorpa,  and  to  that 
Thy  ciimo  domanda.  Igoifig')  [penUmna 

Or.  A  moment,  stay. 

Julia.  I  dare  not 

Or.  Hear  aU  anr  iival*a  worth,  and  aO  ay 
The  unauspecting  Rivera  settt  me  to  thee,  (guilt 
To  niead  hia  eaaae ;  I  baae^  broke  my  traaC 
And,  Uka  a  viUain»  jriMded  for  myael£ 

Jutia.  Didhel  DidRivertI  nenheWvm 
Quick  lot  me  sMk  him  owl*  {Pto  alal^ 
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Or*  iidm$  m  iU  A«i>«r.)  FiHl 


H«l  Ton  ii«t  fened  it  fron  a^  kuri  t^^aje, 
I  had  Mt  Uv'd  M  know  tUs  gvikr  ■HMttl; 
Tain  il,  pmcaft  kto  the  ha^  Riran ; 
Tdl  him  to  plunge  it  in  a  tnutor'a  heart ; 
Tetl  him  hia  iheml,  Orlando,  ia  that  traitor ; 
Tell  him  Orlando  lorgM  the  cnifltj  tale ; 
Tell  him  Orlando  waa  the  oi^  we 
"Who  at  the  altar  would  haTO  mniderM  RiTera, 
And  theft  h&ve  died  hiHMtf. 

Julia.  Farewell    fepent    thiiJt  better. 

{BwU  JniA, 

{AMtfmg9mmU,1k§9tUiiook»aft$rker.) 

JSnier  RiTaaa. 

Ibe.  TaiB|-«iilain,  torn! 

Or.  Ha!  Savenhevet 

iZte.  Tea,  Rifrem. 

Or.  Qape  wide,  flioa  irieadhr  eertht  for  ev«r 
hideme! 
Biae  Alpe,  ye  eradunc  moantainB,  botj  ma ! 

J2te.  rimf!^  ton,  1m  on  aie. 

Or.  RfvefB !  eh,  I  ewiM, 

I  dare  not,  I  have  wroi^M  thee. 

J2tv.  Doublj  wrong*d  me  ; 

Thy  coiiiplaiited  dww  eqr  mt  fw  "wtogeaace. 

Of.  Take  It. 

JUe.  BtttlwMMtakeltMaaML 

Brew.        (R«vBta>br«M.) 

Or,  NotfofthoMMwlweddB. 

JZte.  I^aghtf 

Why,  thou'it  a  eowaxd  toe  aa  well  m  vittaui : 
I  ehell  deiipiae  ea  well  ae  hale  thee. 

Or.  ^; 

Vet  wieng  me  mut,  fcr  if  I  am  a  eowaed 
Tia  but  to  tbee :  then  doea  not  hie«the  die 
tVeelf  eieepted,  who  dnmt  oeU  me  ee,  [tamn, 
ABdhve;  bet,  oh!  Hii  aura  teheeTeh  end  time, 
I  am  the  vflrieet  oewerd  giidt  e*er  made. 
Now,  aa  then  art  a  man,  roTonge  thyaelf ; 
Strike!  I 

Mm.  No,  ndtelak  thee  Mm  m  baee  ■eaenhi, 
But  meet  thee  aa  a  fee. 

Or.  Think  of  my  wtettsa. 

Riv.  IfeeltlMBhere. 

Or.  Thak  of  my  twe  Am . 

Rn.   Oh,  whanfore  waat  thoa  falaef  how 
have  I  h»T>d  thee ! 

-Or.  Of  tba*  no  more  :  think  of  thy  falfcer'a 
€ffimMline%wieaga—  fjpief, 

lUv.  ProToka  me  malt. 

Or.  Of  Jidi»«- 

Rw.  Ha!  I  ah^  In^ my  hottoiif, 

Aad  A>  a  bralal  TioleMe  npoft  theO) 
WoDkltaniBhmjrfiMrteDe;    TiHemeiideew. 
Traitor!  willnedunigrofeBetheel  ^nA\ 

Or.  (dMMamgr.)  8wett^f heart! 

Tot  thia  I  haye  deaenr'd,  all  thia»  ai 


Am  ikey  prepare  to  figki^  enter  EnouaKi  haatily. 

Jka.  Lend  me  yam  awiftneaa,  ligfatninge — 
'tia  too  late. 
See,  Ihey^  engeged    oh  no— they  live,  both 
IUd,cnBlm«n!  p^re! 

Rio.  Unlucky!  Hiamyeiiler. 

Em.  Tensanof  Meodi  if  yet  yoa  heve  Mt 
AUeviee  of  hnmankindneea,  Wre,  evfily^*  poit 


V  ofBt  yea  wen  dnr  to  ai 

If  ever  yon  deaura  or  leek  for  meicy, 
When,  m  the  wild  eatii— ity  of  aegairii, 
Yoa  aofphcau  that  Judge  who  haa  decland 
That  Teiyeaaae  ii  hii  awn  -ah,  hear  mta new ; 
Hear  a  fond  wretch,  whoaa  teieeiy  bae  made 
bold ;  [aeula. 

Spare,  apare  each  other'a  life    aptm  year  earn 

Or.  {ia  RiTaae.)  Thou  ahooldat  haTe  atruck 
at anee !  O,  tar^haad!        [eaitairdi 

Em.  Doea  death  want  enginet  1  ia  hia  power 
Haa  fell  diaeaee  fMgeHea  ta  deatioy  t 
Are  theee  not  peatifaaee  abd  apotted  pligeea, 
]>eTe«Rng  deloffea,  coaaamivg  tana, 
Earthqoakee,  vweaaeea,  hanieanea,  and  famine, 
That  man  mwt  periih  by  Iha  hmid  ef  waa  1 
Nay,  lo  complete  the  horrott  friend  by  friend  t 

Rio.  What !  ahali  I  then  enduia  thia  outrage 
UaatfX  liaao 

Em.  No.— If  you  eaeef  deelli;  H  ye«*te  in 
With  ekn^ter  and  deatrnetion— does  not  war 
latite  you  to  her  banner  1    Far  and  wide 
Her  dire  dominiim  PBaidwe.*^ThaffeBeak  death. 
There  fen  widiout  a  crime.    Theae,  where  im 
No  mdiiiduel  mge,  no  patrato  wmng,       [hate, 
Aima  aaan  agamat  hia  brother.-^^ol  ie  heie^ 
Where Mk  eve  often  ewnferare  in  theaof; 
In  the  fnd  pmrpaaa^altoayo. 

Rio.  IahanoarBe«hNrt 

Em.  Honear !  O^yae,  I  kaow  hiift.    *Th  a 
phaaAom; 
A  ahadowy  figure  wanting  bulk  and  life , 
Whas  haTBiff  nothmg  eolid  in  hiameM; 
Wrapa  hb  thia  foam  ia  Virtne'e  phmdei^  ivbe. 
And  ateaki  her  title.    Heaear !  tii  theiead 
Who  feeda  en  erphana*  tears  and  widows'  sroana, 
And  slakee  hia  hnpieos  thirst  ia  brolhers^bUod. 
Honour !  why,  'lie  the  pmnai  law  of  hell ! 
The  grand  derice  to  people  the  dark  veelma 
With  aeUe  epirila,  whot  bat  for  this  curst  hoaaoTy 
Hadbeea  etpeeoeenaerth,  or  bleea*d  m  heaven. 
With  thia  /mo  hoaeur,  Chriatiana  hare  no  com* 
Religion  disavows,  and  truth  disowns  it.  [merce. 

Of.  (Miams  emiy  Mr  owori.)  An  aagel  speaks, 
and  angels  claim  obedience. 

Mio.  ita  OaLAWBO.)  fhia  ia  the  heart  thoii 


JEm.  (4MWf  nfta  OttLAMae.)       I  pity  Ihae ; 
Calami^r  haa  taught  me  how  tapi^  : 
Befere  I  knew  distrees,  my  heart  waa  haid; 
But  new  it  Osaka  at  every  toueh  ef  w» ; 
And  whoieaome  aufferings  bring  it  haek  «6  virtue. 
Rivera,  be  eaoe  waa  good  and  jast  libs  Ihee : 
Who  shall  be  pseud,  and  tMnk  he  atadeeecmra, 
IfthyOrlandi^felael 

Rh.  Think  of  hia  dime. 

Em.  Oh,thiakofhiaiemptalm!  ttink^M 

TRw  heart  eooM  not  tesa*  her;  how  ilumidMf 
It  IS  the  veiy  tfrtar  of  hieHieadahipw 
Voor  eoals  were  fiam'd  ea  very  araeh  alfte^ 
He  eould  not  chooae  but  to  ]ma  whom  Rivera 
lav*d.  [Ukethisl 

Or.  ThiBk"st  llioa  there  is  in  de«h  a  pang 
Strike,  my  bmve  feiend!  be  aadAm  and  be 
Death,  wUehie  terrible  to  happy  men,  [eileat. 
Tome  will  be  a  blesribg:  I  ima  leat  [friend ; 
Att  Hm*  oMldaahaiab^Mr;  INa  leal  «r 
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Pve  stabbM  the  peace  of  mmd  of  tbst  iur  crea- 
I  have  surriv'd  my  honour :  thb  is  dying !  [tarei 
The  mournfol  fondness  of  officious  love 
Will  plant  no  thorns  upon  my  dying  pillow; 
No  precious  tears  embalm  my  memory, 
Bat  corses  follow  it. 

Em.  See,  RiTers  melts ; 

He  pities  thee. 

Or.  ril  spare  thy  noble  heart 

The  pain  of  punishing ;  Orlando's  self 
Kevenges  both. 

{Goes  to  »tab  himself  with  the  dagger.) 

Em,'  Barbarian!  kill  me  first. 

Riv.  {snatching  the  dagger,)  Thou  shalt  not 
die !  I  swear  I  love  thee  still : 
That  secret  sympathy  which  long  has  bound  us, 
Pleads  for  thy  hie  with  sweet  but  strong  en- 
treaty. 
Thou  shalt  repair  the  wrongs  of  that  dear  samt, 
And  be  again  my  friend. 

Or.  Oh,  hear  me^ 

Em.  No. 

I  cannot  stoop  to  live  on  charity. 
And  what  but  charily  is  love  con^iellM  1 
I've  been  a  weak,  a  fond,  believing  woman, 
And  credulous  beyond  my  sex's  softness  : 
But  with  the  weakness,  Pve  the  pride  of  woman. 
I  loved  with  virtue,  but  I  fondly  loved ; 
That  passion  fixed  my  fate,  determined  all. 
And  marked  at  once  the  colour  of  my  life. 
Hearts  that  love  well,  love  long ;  they  love  but 
once.  [mine ; 

My  peace  thou  hast  destroyed,  my  honour's 
She  who  aspired  to  gain  Orlando's  heart, 
ShaU  never  owe  Orlwdo's  hand  to  pity. 

[Exit  Emmbliita. 

Or.  (after  a  pause.)  And  I  still  live ! 

Eiv.  Farewell !  should  I  stay  longer 

I  might  forget  my  vow. 

Or.  Yet  hear  me,  Rivers. 

{Exit  RiVKBs,  OnhAXDo  following. 

Enter  Bxktrand  on  the  other  side. 

Ber.  How's  this  1  my  fortune  fails  me,  both 
alive! 
I  thought  by  stirring  Rivers  to  this  quarrel. 
There  was  at  least  an  equal  chance  against  him. 
I  work  invisibly,  and,  like  the  tempter, 
My  agency  is  seen  in  its  efieets. 
Well,  honest  Bertrand !  now  for  Julia's  letter. 
{Takes  out  a  letter.)  This  fond  epistle  of  a  love- 
sick maid, 
Pve  sworn  to  give,  but  did  not  swear  to  whom. 
**  Give  it  my  love,"  said  she,  "  my  dearest  lord !" 
Rivers,  she  meant ;  there's  no  address — ^that's 

lucky. 
Then  where's  the  hann  ?  Orlando  is  a  lord 
As  well  as  Rivers,  loves  her  too  as  well. 
{Breaks  open  the  letter.)  I  must  admire  your 

style—your  pardon,  fair  one. 
{Runs  over  it.)  I  tread  in  air — methinks  I  brush 
the  stus,  [me. — 

And  spurn  the  subject  world  which  rolls  beneath 
There's  not  a  won!  but  fits  Orlando's  ease 
As  well  as  Rivers'  ;•— tender  to  excess-*  [less ; 
No  name — 'twill  do ;  his  failh  in  me  is  bound- 
Then,  as  the  brave  are  still,  he's  unsuspecting. 
And  credulous  beyond  a  woman's  weakness. 


{Going  OMt  he  spies  Ae  dagger.)  Oilatido*s  d^ 

ger !  ha !  'tis  greatly  thoo^bL 
This  may  do  noble  service  ;  such  a  scheme ! 
My  genius  catches  fire  !  the  bright  idea 
Is  formed  at  once,  and  fit  for  instant  action. 

lExU. 

ACT  V. 

ScENS— 7/^  Garden. 

Ber.   'Twas  here  we  were  to  meet ;  when 
does  he  stay  1 
This  compound  of  strange  contradicting  parts, 
Too  flexible  for  virtue,  yet  too  vittuoos 
To  make  a  flourishing,  successful  villain  ! 
Conscience  !  be  still,  preach  not  remorse  to  me ; 
Remorse  is  for  the  luckless,  failing  vfllain. 
He  who  succeeds  repents  not ;  penitence 
Is  bot'another  name  for  ill  success. 
Was  Nero  penitent  vdien  Rome  was  burnt  1 
No ;  but  had  Nero  been  a  petty  viHain, 
Sobject  to  laws  and  liable  to  fear, 
Nero  perchance  had  been  a  penitent. 
He  comes.—- This  paper  makes  him  all  my  own. 

Enter  Orlando. 

Or.  At  length  this  wretched,  < 
bark 
Seems  to  have  found  its  haven :  I'm 
My  wavering  principles  are  fixed  to  honour ; 
My  virtue  gathers  roree,  my  mind  grows  strong, 
I  feel  an  honest  confidence  within, 
A  precious  earnest  of  returning  peace. 

Ber.  Who  feels  secure,  stands  on  the  verge 
of  ruin.  {AmUc.) 

Trust  me,  it  joys  my  heart  to  see  you  thus : 
What  have  I  not  attempted  for  your  sake ! 
My  love  for  ^ou  has  waiped  my  honest  nature. 
And  friendship  has  infringed  on  higher  duties. 

Or.  It  was  a  generous  ffeolt. 

Ber.  Yet  'twas  a  ftnlt 

Oh  for  a  flinty  heart  that  knows  no  weakness, 
But  movee  right  onward,  unsednc'd  by  fnend- 
And  all  the  weak  aflfections !  [shm, 

Or.  Hear  me,  Bertnad ' 

This  is  my  last  farewell ;  absence  alone 
Can  prop  my  stagg'ring  virtue. 

Ber.  You're  resolv'd: 

Then  Julia's  favours  come  too  late  : 

Or.  What  (avoont 

Ber.  Nay,  nothing :  I  renounce  these  weak 
affections; 
They  have  misled  us  both.     I  too  repent, 
And  will  return  the  letter  back  to  Julia. 

Or.  letter !  what  letter  T    Julia  virrite  to  me 
I  will  not  see  it.    What  would  Rivera  Wf  % 
Bertrand  !  he  sav'd  my  life ; — ^I  will  not  see  it 

Ber,  I  do  not  mean  you  should :  nay,  I  refiis'd 
To  bring  it  you. 

Or.  Refus'd  to  bring  the  letter! 

Ber.  Yes,  I  refus'd  at  first. 

Or.  Then  thou  haH  brought  it ! 

My  faithful  Bertrand ! — come. 

Ber.  'Twere  best  net  see  it 

Or.  Not  see  it !  how !  not  nad  my  Jidia^ 
letter! 
An  empire  should  noit  bribe  me  to  futbesa, 
Come^ooDM. 
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Ber.        Alas,  how  inil  is  human  virttie ! 
My  resolntion  melts,  and  though  I  mean  not 
*to  trust  you  with  the  letter,  f  must  tell  you 
With  what  a  thousand,  thousand  charms  she 
gave  it.  [it, 

"Take  this,'^  said  she,  "and,  as  Orlando  reads 
Attend  to  eveij  accent  of  his  yoice ; 
Watch  every  httie  motion  of  his  eye ; 
Mark  if  it  sparkles  when  he  talks  of  Julia ; 
If  when  he  speaks,  poor  Julia  be  the  theme  ; 
If  when  he  si^bs,  his  bosom  heave  for  Julia : 
Note  eveiy  trifling  act,  each  little  look, 
For,  oh !  of  what  importance  is  the  least 
To  those  who  love  like  me  !*' 

Or,  Delicious  poison ! 

0  how  it  tainte  my  soul !  ^ve  me  the  letter. 

(Bertrand  offers  U,  Orlando  refutes.) 
Ha !  whereas  the  virtue  which  but  now  I  boasted!  i 
*Tis  lost,  'tis  gone>— conflicting  passions  tear  me. 

1  am  asain  a  villain.     Give  it — ^no  : 

A  span  of  honour  strikes  upon  my  soul. 
Take  back  the  letter;  take  it  back,  good  Ber- 
Spite  of  myself  compel  me  to  be  just :      [trand ! 
I  will  not  read  it. 

Ber.  How  your  friend  will  thank  you ! 

Another  day  makes  Julia  his  for  ever. 
Even  now  the  great  pavilion  is  prepared ; 
There  will  the  nuptial  rites  be  solemnized. 
Julia  already  dressM  in  bridal  robes, 
Like  some  fidr  victim — 

Or.  0,  no  more,  no  more. 

What  can  she  write  to  me ! 

Ber,  Some  prudent  counsel. 

Or,  Then  wherefore  fear  to  read  it  1  come, 
ril  venture ; 
What  wondrous  harm  can  one  poor  letter  do  1 
The  lettei'—quick-^e  letter. 

Ber.  Since  you  force  me.  {Crioes  it.) 

Or.  Be  firm,  ye  shivering  nerves !    It  is  her 
haftd.  [you  this. 

(thads.)  "  To  spare  my  blushes,  Bertnmd  brings 
How  have  you  wroog'd  ma !  you  believed  me 
filse ;  [you. 

'Twas  my  compawion  for  your  friend  deceived 
Meet  me  at  midnight  in  the  great  pavition ; 
Bat  shun  till  then  my  presence ;  from  that  hour 
My  future  life  is  yours ;  your  once-iov*d  friend 
I  pity  and  esteem ;  but  you  aloiie 
Possess  the  heart  of  Jului." 

This  to  me ! 
I  dream,  I  ^ve,  'tis  all  Elysium  round  me, 
And  thou,  my  better  angel !  this  to  me ! 

Ber.  I'm  dumb  ;  oh,  Julia !   what  a  M  is 
thine! 

Or.  What,  iait  such  a  crime  to  level  away-* 
Thy  moral  comes  too  late ;  thou  shouldst  have 
Thy  scruple  sooner,  or  not  urgM  at  all :  [urg'd 
Thou  shouldst — alas  I  I  know  not  what  I  say — 
But  this  I  know,  the  charming  Julia  loves  me, 
Appoints  a  meeting  at  the  dead  of  night ! 
She  loves !  the  rest  is  all  beneath  my  care. 

Ber.  Be  circumspect ;  the  hour  is  just  at  hand ; 
Since  all  is  ready  for  your  purposed  parting, 
See  your  attendants  be  dispos'd  arigat, 
Near  the  pavilion  gate. 

Or.  Why  sol 

Bar.  Tis  plain, 

Julia  must  be  the  partner  of  your  flight : 


Tis  what  she  means,  you  must  not  mind  her 
A  little  gentle  violence  perhaps,       [struggles ; 
To  ms&e  her  yield  to  what  she  had  reeoIv*d, 
And  save  her  pride ;  she'll  thank  you  for  it  after. 

Or.  Take  her  by  foreel    I  like  not  that,  O 
Bertrand, 
There  is  a  mutinous  spirit  in  my  blood, 
That  wars  against  my  conscience.   Tell  my  Julia 
I  will  not  fail  to  meet  her. 

Ber.  '     I  obey. 

Be  near  the  garden ;  I  shall  soon  return. 

[Exit  BSRTRANn. 

Or.  This  giant  sin,  whose  bulk  so  lately  scared 
Shrinks  to  a  common  size ;  I  now  embrace  [me. 
What  I  but  lately  fear*d  to  look  upon. 
Why,  what  a  progress  have  I  made  in  guilt ! 
Where  is  the  hideous  form  it  latelj  wore  1 
It  grows  familiar  to  me ;  I  can  thmk. 
Contrive,  and  calmly  meditate  on  mischief, 
Talk  temp'rately  of  sin,  and  cherish  crimes 
I  lately  so  abhorr'd,  that  had  they  once 
But  glanced  upon  the  surftce  of  my  fkacy 
I  had  been  terqfied.    Oh,  wayward  conscience  ! 
Too  tender  for  repose,  too  sear'd  for  penitence ! 
[Exit  Orlanxx). 

Scene  changes  to  another  part  of  the  Garieft-^ 
A  grand  Pavilion — Tie  Moon  shsmng. 
Enter  Rivers,  in  a  melancholy  attitude. 

Riv,  Ye  lovely  scenes  of  loiM^-remember'd 

bliss! 
Scenes  which  I  hop'd  were  fated  to  bestow 
Still  dearer  blessings  in  a  beauteous  bride ! 
Thou  gay  pavilion,  which  art  dress'd  so  fair 
To  witness  my  espousals,  why,  ah,  why 
Art  thou  adom'd  in  vain  1    Yet  still  I  court  thee. 
For  Julia  lov'd  thee  once  :— dear,  faithless  Julia* 
Yet  is  she  false  1     Orlando  swore  she  was  not : 
It  may  be  so,  yet  she  avoids  my  presence. 
Keeps  close  from  every  eye,  but  most  from 

mine. 

Enter  Orlando. 

Or.  Ah !  Rivers  here !  would  I  had  shunn'd 
his  walks ! 
How  shall  I  meet  the  man  I  mean  to  wrong  t 

Riv.  Why  does  Oriando  thus  expose  his 
To  this  cold  air  t  [health 

Or.  I  ask  the  same  of  Rivers  ? 

Riu.  Because  this  solitude,  this  silent  hour, 
Feeds  melancholy  thoughts,  and    sooths  my 
My  Julia  will  not  see  me.  [soul. 

Or.  Howl 

Riv.  She  denies  me 

Admittance  to  her  presence. 

Or.  {aside.)  Then  Pm  lost, 

Confirm'd  a  villain,  now  'tis  plain  she  loves  me. 

Riv.  She  will  not  pardon  me  one  smgle  fault 

Of  jealous  love,  though  thou  hadst  clear'd  up 

all.  [known. 

Or.   Wait  till  to-morrow,  all  will  then  be 

Riv.   Wait  till  to-morrow!    Look  at  that 
pavilion ; 
All  was  prepar'd ;  yes,  I  dare  teU  thee  all. 
For  thou  art  honest  now. 

Or.  {aside.)  That  wounds  too  dcepfy. 

Riv.  Soon  as  the  midmgfat  bell  gave  the  gad 
summons, 
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iMMid€.)  If  I 
(RlTOTS. 


TUi-^. 

Cr.  AMwiUUirall 

ttey 

Mm,  Goodn^ht;  f^yoatoreit;  lZ£ 

walk.  [BjU  Oblabvo. 

Ym,  I«ittti«o0lierimito;BnrtoofadlM«t, 
LkB  a  poor  bod  thal'a  bmled  ran  its  oMt, 
0irefl  not  retarn,  and  kavara  mat  iriien  to  &i ; 
Still  it  deliflfata  to  bvrer  nmnd  the  ipot 
Which lat^bilditotraamBe;  ayaaititin. 
And  with  haaii-hreakiiig  tendenieaa  anrreja 
Tha  aeaaa  of  joya  which aavar  majtMrnm  [JSnt. 

Jta-ciifcr  Oblahdo. 
Or,  IMdhaaayraatI  talk'd ha af  laat  to aa t 
Can  reat  aod  gadt  aaaocaato  1  Intaa 


Icaaaatnovgobaohi  tbanaacha 
Soch  vahilaTy  lava,  ao  lair,  aa 

WooldoMkaanhangalafiniaitt 

I  daaa  Ml  think ;  najaction  laada  to 

AterBnnAm. 
Bertnndl  I  waa  not  made  tor  thia  daik  wctk : 
IIt  heart  recoila— poor  Rtrera ! 

aw.  WhMtafBifMl 

Or.  rraaaaahim. 

Btr.  Whenl 

Or.  Before  the  great  pavilion. 

Ber,  (oftde. )  That^  bcky,  aarea  ma  trooUe ; 
ware  he  abaeot, 
Half  of  Tttf  Bcherae  had  failed. 

Or.  He'a  iBoat  mhappj ; 

He  wiahM  me  reat,  Bpoke  kmdly  to  me,  Bertaid ; 
How,  how  can  I  betivjr  him ! 

Btr.  He  decMvee  yoa  i 

He*s  on  the  watch,  elae  wheiefute  now  abroad 
At  thia  lato  honrf  beware  of  treacherj. 

Or.  I  am  B^jaeff  the  tnitor. 

Ber,  Gome,  no  mora! 

The  time  drawa  near,  joa  know  the  cvpreaa 
Tiadark.  [walk, 

Or.       Tba  fitter  for  daikdaada  like  mine. 

Ber.  I  have  propar'd  yonr  men ;  when  the  bell 
€ko  into  the  pavilion;  there  jronll  find  [atrikea 
The  Uoahing  maid,  who  with  iaint  acreamaper- 

hapa 
"Will  feign  raaanlownt   Bat  yon.  want  a  aword. 

Or.  A  awocd !— Pll  murder  no  one— why  a 
aword  1  [take  mine; 

Ber.  'Tia  pmdent  to  be  ana'd ;  no  worda. 
There  may  be  daqgar,  Julia  may  be  loat, 
Thia  night  aacuMa  or  loaea  her  for  ever. 
The  cypreaa  walk— ipare  none  who  look  like 


Or.  {hakmtrtdAe^wori.)  Haw  deeply  ia  that 
aoul  involved  in  guilt, 
Who  daraa    not   hold  communion   with   ita 
Kor  aak  itaelf  what  it  deaigna  to  do !  [thoughta. 
Jut  dallioa  blindly  with  the  gen'ml  ain, 
Ofanaxainin.*d,  undefin'dpeiSition! 

iExit  Oblando. 

Ber.  Thxm  frr  nnipitioua  fortane  filla  my  aaila, 
Yet  atill  I  doubt  nia  milkineaa  of  soul ; 
My  Best  exploit  muat  he  to  find  out  Rivers, 
And,  aa  from  Julia^give  him  a  feign*d  meatage. 
To  join  jar  here  at  the  pavilion  gate ; 


Thffai 

i^teoaai 
If  they  ihoold  M  hia  honeat  cooam  Bertnal 
Win  help  him  onward  in  hia  way  to  heav^ 
Umb  ihia  good  dagger,  which  TU  leave  t 


le  itproveati 
*Tb  not  an  £i^;|iah  hiatrameBt  of  i 
And  wholl  ao^iact  good  Bertretti  wore  a  d^ 

gwt 
To  clear  me  fimher,  fve  no  aword— «nai«*d— 
Poor  hebleaa  Beitrand !  Then  no  hawCT  po«. 
But  GuiIdford*almv,andlBrd  of  theee  firlaadi. 
iBxitBm 


Jtav  OUAflDo  «a  Ha  eHo"  JMb. 

Or.  Bnw  thy  dan  curtain  roand,  oh,  vif^l 

black  night ! 
In^iirer  and  concealer  of  Ibnl  cnnea! 
Thoa  wizard   n^t!  who  conjor'at  ap  daA 

thooghta,  [gvih! 

And  mak'M  him  boU,  who  aire  woaM  ataxt  at 
Beneath  thy  veil  the  villain  darea  to  act. 
What  in  bread  day  he  would  not  dare  to  tfimk. 
Oh,  night !  thoa  hid*at  the  d^pger'a  pohtt  from 


But  canat  thoa  acreen  the  aaaaaui  from  Idmaalfl 
Shot  out  the  eye  of  heav^  t  extii^gairii  coa- 

aciencet 
Or  heal  the  wounda  of  hooourl  Oh,  no,  no^no ! 
Yonder  die  goca    the  guilty,  charming  JoKa  i 
My  geniua  dnvea  me  on— Julia,  I  come. 

{Mmmei.) 

ScwKm-^Tke  B&Mem, 

Am  Mrcked  ioor^  IIpwjA  uikitk  Jvua  and  Im 
wteforweari  m  the  eUge, 
Nat  hare  t  not  eenw!  took  oa^  my 
faithful  Anna. 
There  waa  a  tia»— oh,  liBK  te  aasr  dav  ! 
Whea  Rivem  woidd  not  aariBa  hia  JaUa  waiL 
Ptthapa  he  Uamea  me,  thinka  the  appointaMat 
To»dariag,  toonnUkahiahaahM  Juha;  (boii. 
But  *twaa  Iho  oaly  mena  B7  6alUal  hwa 
Davii»d,  to  aaveUm  fiam  Oriaado^a  laAiiiM 
I  haae  keal  doae,  nfoa*d  to  aaa  my  Riraia ; 
Now  aU  ia  atil,  and  I  haia  vaataaad  Soirth, 
With  thia  kind  maid,  awl  vartae  tor  mj  gawd 
Come,  weH  go  in,  he  cannot  aure  be  lo^. 

(r%gatato<AfjMadim.) 


Ater  Omaitdo,  ku  mmi  iimm>  aad  Htody, 
Am  Aav*  diaAaaettcd. 


X>r. 


I  donel  adeadlhati 


What  have 

damnation! 
Wherefhalllflyl  ah!  the  pavilion  door  ! 
Tia  open — it  invitee  me  to  traih  goilt ; 
m  not  go  m— let  that  ftBen  aqgelwail. 
And  curae  her  atara  la  I  do. 
(TAc  miAiMf  aeS  ffrOvf .)    Haik!  AefaaB! 
Demons  of  daiknesa,  what  a  pesl  ta  that ! 
Again !  'twill  wake  the  dead— I  caanet  bear  it! 
'Tia  texrible  aa  the  hat  tramaef  a  aouad ! 
That  waa  the  marriage  aigaal !  Pswan  of  hsD, 
What  blesainga  have  1  blaated !  Rivan!  Jaha! 
< JVLIA  coaMi  wL) 
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Jaik  Uy  Rn«n  ealb;  I  eoow,  I  cobm, 
Orlando! 

Or.  Tm, 

TImq  beautiful  deceiyer !  'tis  that  wvoCch. 

Jwhrn,  Tliat  imrjar'd  frifliid. 

Or.  That  devil! 

Jif/ac  Fi 

Wbynrttfaoaheiel 
'    Or.  Thou  eaut  make  rdn  lotety, 

Or  I  woM  aak,  why  didst  than  bring  me  heret 

JmluL  I  bring  thee  here  1 

Or.  Ye%  thou,  bright  falsehood !  thou. 

Julia.  No,  bj  my  hopes  of  heayen !  where  is 
Some  erine  is  meant.  [my  RiTersI 

Or.  (uUdUs  ktr  ktmd,)  Jnha!  the  crime  is 
done. 
Dost  thou  ODt  shudder  t  artthoa  not  amai'dl 
Art  thou  not  cold  and  bksted  with  my  tonchi 
Is  not  thy  blood  congeal'd  1  does  no  black  horror 
Fill  thy  prassging  soul  1  look  at  these  hands ; 
Julia  !  they're  stain'd  with  blood ;  blood,  Julia, 
Nay,  look  upon  them.  [blood ! 

JuluL  Ah !  I  dare  not.    Blooi ! 

Or.  Yes,  thou  dear  false  one,  with  the  noblest 
That  ever  stain'd  a  dark  assassin's  hand,  [blood 
Had  not  thy  letter  with  the  guilty  message 
To  meet  thee  here  this  hour,  blinded  my  honour, 
And  wrought  my  passion  into  burning  pbrensy. 
Whole  worlds  should  not  have  bribed  me. 

JWm.  Letter  and  message  1 

I  sent  thee  none. 

Or.  Then  Bertmad  has  betrayed  me ! 

And  I  have  d^ne  a  deed  beyond  all  reach. 
All  hope  of  mercy-— I  have  murder'd  Riveia. 

JuUa.  Oh  I  iSluflUls  into  kirmaid^iMmu.) 

Or.  O  rich  reward  which  k>ye  prepares- for 
Hius  hell  repays  hs  instruments !       [muider ! 

Bnier  GviLDroaD  wtA  seroanU. 

Guild.  Where  is  he! 

Where  is  this  midnight  murderer  1  this  assassiB  1 
This  is  the  place  Orlando's  servant  nam'd. 

Or.  The  atoim  comes  on.    'TIS  Gruildibid, 
good  oU  man ! 
Behold  the  wretch  accurst  of  heaven  and  diee. 

Guild.  Accurst  of  both  indeed.    How,  Julia 
fainting! 

Or.  She's  pure  as  holy  truth ;  she  was  de- 
And  so  was  I.  [ceiv'd, 

Guild.  Who  tempted  thee  to  this! 

Or.  Love,  hell,  and  Bertrand. 

JuUa.  {ruimermg.)  Give  me  back  my  Riven ; 
I  will  not  live  without  him.    Oh,  my  &ther ! 

Guild.  Father!  I'm  none;  I  am  no  more  a 
iather; 
I  have  no  child ;  mv  son  is  basely  mnrder'd. 
And  my  sweet  daughter,  at  theiatal  news, 
Is  quite  bereft  of  reason. 

Or.  Seize  me,  bind  me  : 

If  death's  too  great  a  mercy,  let  me  live  : 
Drag  me  to  some  damp  dungeon's  horrid  gloom, 
Deep  as  the  centre,  dark  as  my  offences ; 
Come,  do  your  office,  take  my  sword ;  oh,  Ber- 
trand, 
Yet,  ere  I  perish,  could  it  reach  thy  heart ! 

{They  seixt  Oslando.) 

JvUa.  I  will  not  long  survive  thee,  oh,  my 
Rivers! 

VoL-L 


Afcr  RivBM  vfUkA$iMgg€r. 

Xtr.  Who  calls  on  Rivers  with  a  voice  so  sad, 
So  full  of  sweetness  1 
Gwiid,  Ah»  o^  son  ! 

J«^  'TIS  he, 'tis  he! 

Julia  md  RfvsM  tm,  mCs  mA  oiket^a  tnrtm. 
Oklaitdo  breukf  from  the  guetrde^  oihd  falle 

Or.  He  lives,  he  Uves  !   the  godlike  Rhiers 
lives! 
Hesr  it,  ye  host  of  heaven !  witness,  ye  saints  1 
Recording  anoels,  tell  it  in  your  songs  ; 
Breathe  it,  eetostial  spirits,  to  your  lutes, 
That  Rivers  lives! 

Julia.        Explun  this  vrondrous  happiness  1 

Rio.  'Twas  Bertrand  whom  Orlando  kiUed; 
the  traitor 
Has  with  his  dying  breath  confees'd  the  whelii 

Or.  Good  sword,  I  thank  thee! 

Riv.  In  the  tangled  mase 

Orlando  miss'd  the  path  he  was  to  take,  [ceal'd 
And  pass'd  through  that  where  Bertrand  lay  con- 
To  watch  th'  event :  Orlando  thou^t  'twas  me, 
And  that  I  play'd  him  fUse :  the  walk  was  dark. 
In  Bertrand's  bkiody  hand  I  found  this  dsgneri 
With  which  he  meant  to  take  my  life  ;  but&w 
Were  you  alarm'dl 

Guild.  One  of  Orlando'a  men. 

Whom  wealth  could  never  bribe  to  join  in  mur* 
.    Or.    Murder  !  I  bribe  to  murder  1       [der-^ 

Ri».  No;  'twaa  Bertrand 

Brib'd  them  to  that  curst  deed ;  he  k>v'd  my 

Or.  Exquisite  villain !  [sister 

Guild.  Fly  to  Fmm^^;T^^^^ 

If  any  spaik  of  reason  yet  remam, 
Tell  her  the  jjoyful  news.    Alas,  she's  here ! 
Wddly  she  flies !  Ah,  my  distracted  child ! 

Enter  EmnuMA  dUtraeted. 

Em.  Ofl^  off !  I  will  have  way !  ye  shall  Ml 
hold  me : 
I  come  to  sedL  my  lord ;  is  he  not  here  t 
Tell  me,  ye  virgins,  have  ye  seen  m^  k>v«^ 
Or  know  you  where  has  flocks  npose  at  noon  % 
My  love  is  comely— sure  you  i 


'TIS  the  ^eatpromiser !  who  vows  and  swaan; 
The  perjur'd  youth !  who  deala  in  oaths  and 

breaks  them. 
In  truth  he  migM  deceive  a  wiser  maid, 
I  bv'd  him  once ;  he  then  iras  inneeent , 
He  was  no  muvdecer  then,  indeed  he  waa  not  s 
He  had  not  kiU'd  my  brother. 

Rie.  Nerhisnow; 

Tlnr  brother  lives. 

Em.  1  know  it— yes,  he  lives 

Among  the  cherubim.    Murd'rers  too  will  live ; 
But  wEeral    I'll  tell  yon  where — down,  down, 

down,  down. 
How  deep  it  is !  'tis  fathomlese— 'tis  dark  1 
No— there's  a  pale  blue  flame—ah,  poor  Or- 

Guild.  My  heart  vrill  burst.  [Undo ! 

Or.  Pieree  mine,  and  that  will  ease  it. 

Em.  (eomea  uv  to  her  father.)  I  knew  a  maid 
who  bv'd — but  she  was  mad- 
Fond,  foolish  giri!  Thankheav'n«Iamnotmad; 


THE  WORKS  OF  HANNAH  MORE. 


Tet  the  dlbcCiiig  angA  haM  been  with  me; 
But  do  nor  tell  mj  Suhex,  he  wonld  grieve ; 
Sweet,  good  old  man — perfaape  heM  weep  to 

ISbk  it: 
I  nerer  taw  mj  father  weep  hat  once  ; 
III  ten  you  when  it  was.    I  did  not  weep ; 
Twae  when — bat  soft,  my  brother  mast  not 

know  it. 
Twas  when  his  poor  fond  danghter  was  iefiis*d. 
GuiUL  Who  can  bear  thisi 
Or.  I  will  not  lire  to  bear  it. 

Em.  {eonuM  up  to  Orlando.)  Take  comfort, 

thou  poor  wretch !  Ill  not  appear 
Against  thee,  nor  shall  Rivers ;  bat  blood  must, 
Bfood  will  appear ;  there^s  no  concealing  blood. 
What's  that  1  my  brother's  ghost — ^it  ranishes ; 
{CatdM  hold  o/RivBBs.) 
Stay,  take  me  with  thee,  take  me  to  the  skies  ; 
I  have  thee  fast ;  then  shalt  not  go  without  me. 
fivt  hold— m^  we  not  take  the  mmd'rer  with  as  1 


That  kMk  say»— No.    Why  then  111  not  |t 

with  thee. 
Yet  hold  me   fast— *tis  dark— -Fm  loat-ra 

BWi«.  {Dm.) 

Or.  One  crime  makes  many  needfbl ;  thk 

day's  sin 
Blots  oot  a  life  of  virtae.     Good  old  mas! 
My  bosom  bleeds  for  thee ;  thy  chiU  is  dud, 
And  I  the  cause.    Tie  bat  a  poor  atooemeot; 
Bat  I  can  make  no  other.  {SUih  kmu^.) 

Xiv.  What  hast  thoa  daae! 

Or.  FiB'd  op  the  meamira  of  my  aim.   Ob, 

mercy! 
Eternal  goodness,  pardon  this  last  guik ! 
Riveis,    thy    hand! — iarewdi!   fitgife  ne, 

heaven ! 
Yet  is  it  not  an  act  which  bars  fotgiveneii, 
And  shuts  the  door  of  grace  for  evw  1— Ok ! 

(Diet.) 

{Tlu  curiein  falls  to  soft  awmc.) 


EPILOGUE. 


WBITTBH  Br  B.  B.  SHBBIDAK,  BSQ.-^BPOKBN  BT  KB.  LBE  LBWBS. 


(TmiAirD  me,  gentlemen,  br  heaven,  I  say, 
in  make  a  ghost  of  him  who  bars  my  way. 

iBekhid  the  semes. 

Forth  let  me  come— A  poetaster  true, 
As  lean  as  envy,  and  as  baneful  too ; 
On  the  dull  audience  let  me  vent  my  rage. 
Or  drive  these  female  scribblers  from  the  stage. 
For  scene  or  history,  we've  none  but  these, 
The  law  of  liberty  and  wit  they  seize ; 
In  tragic— comic — ^pastoral — ^they  dare  to  please. 
Each  puny  bard  must  surely  burst  with  spite, 
To  find  that  women  with  such  fame  can  write  ; 
But,  oh,  your  partial  favour  is  the  cause, 
Which  feeds  their  follies  with  such  lull  applause. 
Yet  still  our  tribe  shall  seek  to  blast  their  fame. 
And  ridicule  each  fair  pretender's  aim  ; 
Where  the  dull  duties  of  domestic  life 
Wage  with  the  muae'a  toils  eternal  strife. 

What  motley  cares  Gorilla's  mind  perplex. 
While  maids  and  metaphors  conspire  to  vex ! 
In  studioos  didiabille  behold  her  sit, 
A  letter'd  gossip,  and  a  housewife  wit ; 
At  once  invoking,  though  for  different  views, 
Her  gods,  her  cook,  her  milliner,  and  muse. 
Round  her  strew'd  room  a  frippery  chaos  lies, 
A  checker'd  wreck  of  notable  and  wise  ; 
Bills,  books,  caps,  couplets,  combs,  a  varied  mass, 
Oppress  the  toilet,  and  obscure  the  glass ; 
Unfinish'd  here  an  epigram  is  laid. 
And  there  a  mantuamdcer's  bill  unpaid : 
Here  newborn  plays  foretaste  tiie  town's  ap- 
pUose, 


There,  dormant  patterns  pine  for  fotore  gaua; 
A  moral  essay  now  is  all  ner  care, 
A  satire  next,  and  then  a  bitt  of  fare  : 
A  acene  she  now  pitjects,  and  now  a  diah, 
Here's  act  the  firstr— and  here— remove  wilh 
Now  while  this  eye  in  a  fine  phrensy  rolls,  [fblL 
That,  soberly  caste  up  a  bill  for  c«b1s  ; 
Black  pins  and  daggen  in  one  leaf  she  riicki, 
And  tears,  and  th^d,  and  balls,  and  thinbfei 

mix. 
Sappho,  'tia  true,  long  Tera'd  m  epic  long, 
For  years  esteem'd  all  household  stodieswioo^; 
When  dire  mishap,  though  neither  shame  nor  id, 
Sappho  herself,  and  not  her  muse,  lies  in. 
The  virgin  Nine  in  terror  fly  the  bower, 
And  matron  Juno  claims  despotic  power; 
Soon  Gothic  hags  the  classic  pile  o'ertuni, 
A  caudle-cup  supplanto  the  sacred  um ; 
Nor  books  nor  implemente  escape  theb  nge> 
They  spike  the  inkstand,  and  they  rend  the  pap ; 
Poems  and  plays  one  barbaroos  fate  paitale, 
Ovid  and  IMautus  suffer  at  the  stake, 
And  Aristotle's  only  sav'd — to  wrap  phnnctke. 
Yet,  shall  a  woman  tenq>t  the  tragic  icawl 
And  dare— but  hold — I  must  repress  my  iplea; 
I  see  your  hearts  are  pledg'd  to  her  sppUbte, 
While  Shakspeare's  spirit    seems  to  aid  ber 

caose; 
Well  pleas'd  to  aid— since  o'er  his  sacred  bter 
A  female  hand  did  ample  trophies  rear, 
And  gave  the  greenest  laurel  that  is  i 

there. 


POEMS. 


MORNmO  SOLILOQUT. 

TlM  fidloifinc  Udm  ifwe  mrlttea  by  HuiMh  Hon  Ibr 
her  own  OM,  In  early  Ufb;  bvt  m  oopy  tavlngbeen  gtvcn 
toafrtondftbeanthorwttsimportiBMdtoprtaitlt.  Blia 
eompltod,  and  preiked  to  tha  piece  the  fbllowtaf- 

"  As  early  liamg  is  yeiy  condaeiye  to  health, 
and  to  the  unprorement  of  the  mind  in  knowl- 
edge and  piety,  this  soliloquy  is  designed  to  pro* 
mote  so  important  an  end ;  and  isrecommeiKded 
more  particularly  to  ]r<rang  persons,  as,  by  con- 
tracting a  habit  of  risii^  early  in  the  days  of 
their  youth,  they  would  be  less  liable  to  depart 
from  such  a  custom  as  they  advance  in  life. 
The  last  stanza  is  expressive  of  the  action  of 
rising,  in  order  that  those  who  rei>eat  it  may 
haye  no  excuse  for  not  quitting  their  heds  im- 
mediately." 

Soft  slumbers  now  mine  eyes  forsake. 

My  powers  are  all  renew'd ; 
Mwr  my  frsed  spirit  too  awake. 

With  heayenly  strength  endued ! 

Thou  silent  murderer  Sloth,  no  more 

My  mmd  imprison'd  keep ; 
Nor  let  me  waste  another  nour 

With  thee,  thou  felon  Slup. 

Hailc,  O  my  soul,  could  dying  men 

One  lavish*d  hour  retrieve, 
Though  ^nt  in  tears,  and  pass'd  in  pain, 

What  treasuzes  would  they  give ! 

But  seas  of  pearl,  and  mines  of  gold, 

Were  offer'd  them  in  vain ; 
llieir  pearl  of  countless  price  is  lost,* 

And  Where's  the  promised  gain! 

Lord,  when  thy  day  of  dread  account 
For  squander'd  hours  ahall  come, 

(Hi,  let  them  not  increase  th'  amount, 
And  swell  the  former  sum ! 

*8ea]lattliewxlU.48. 


Teach  me  in  health  each  good  to  pme, 

I,  dying,  shall  esteem ; 
And  eveiy  pleasure  to  despise 

I  then  shall  worthless  deem. 

For  all  thy  wondrous  mercies  past 

Mt  grateful  Yoice  I  raise, 
Whue  thus  I  quit  the  bed  of  rest 

Creation's  Lord  to  praise. 


ON  MR.  SHAPLAND, 

▲a  carinaDt  Apolbacary  In  Bristol. 

WouLDST  thou  inquire  of  him  who  sleeps  b»* 
neath,  [dust. 

This  tomb  shall  tell  thee,  'tis  no  common 
That,  crush'd  at  length  by  oft  defeated  death. 

Fills  the  cold  um  conmiitted  to  its  trust. 

Stranger !  this  buildinff  fallen  to  decay. 
Was  once  the  dwelSn^  of  an  honest 
A  spirit  cheerful  as  the  lig^t  of  day — 
The  soul  of  friendship— milk  of  human  kind. 

His  art  torbade  th'  expiring  wreteh  to  die. 
Empowered  the  nerveless  tongue  once 
tospeak. 

Restored  its  lustre  to  the  sunken  eje, 
And  spread  fresh  roses  on  the  hvid  cheek. 

Each  various  duty  bound  on  social  man, 
'Twas  his  with  glowing  duty  to  perform. 

As  crystal  pure,  his  stream  of  conduct  tan, 
Unstaiu'cl  by  folly,  undisturb'd  by  stozm. 

With  me,  then,  stranger  !  mourn  departed 
worth; 

Steel'd  is  the  heart  that  can  forbear  to  si^ ; 
Let  deep  regret  call  all  thy  sorrows  fortb-* 

Live  as  he  Ixv'd — and  fear  not  then  to  die.* 

*  Dr.  atonbooae  had  the  bf  (beM  eateem  for  Mr.  Sbap- 
land,  who  attended  hia  Ihmily,  a«  well  aa  that  of  Mra. 
More,  eren  after  he  had  left  off  seneral  praelieeb  Dr. 
Stonhooae,  In  1789,  presented  to  Mr.  fihaptand  a  piece 
of  plate  **  aa  a  teatlmony  of  hie  natitnde  Ibr  the  reritora 
tloa  of  health,  throng h  the  bleedns  of  God.** 
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